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Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill—(".. 5s :—Order for receiving per of 
Amendment read and discharged . 


Evidence in Criminal Cases--(No. 2)—-Bill—[u.. ] :—After short Debate, Re- 
port of Amendment agreed to ~ 


EccvesiasticaL TITHE ReEnt-cHARGE IN TRELAND— Marquess ae Lansdowne 
Lord Ribblesdale ... ... 883 Lord Ashbourne 


Courts of Law Fees (Scotland) Bill :—Read 1*"—[No. 65]... 


COMMONS : THURSDAY, 4ru APRIL 1895. 


London County Council Tramways Bill :— 


Motion made— 


‘* That Standing Order 171 be suspended in the case of the London County 
Tramways Bill, and that the Committee on the Bill have power, if they 
think fit, to provide in the Bill, notwithstanding the said Standing Order, 
that the local authority may place and run carriages upon the tramways 
mentioned in the Bill or any of them, and take and demand tolls and 
charges in respect thereof.—/Mr. J. Stuart ) 


DEBATE FOLLOWING— 


Sir J. Blundell cil ... 889 Sir A. K. Rollit 
Mr. J. Stuart ; “it Mr. J. Chamberlain 
Mr. E.Boulnois ... .. SS Mr. A. Cross 

Mr. J. W. Benn ee -.. 895 Mr. J. Burns 

Mr. B. L. Cohen... 896 Sir J. Lubbock 


President Board of Trade ... 898 Dr. Macgregor 
House divided—A yes, 191 ; Noes, + 108.—(Divieion List, No. 41.) 


QUESTIONS. 





InpI1AN Army PeEns1oNs—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn; Answer, Under 
Secretary for the Home Department + 

British Inp1a—Question, Mr. D. Naoroji; Answer, Under Secretary for 
the Home Department 

Irish SOLDIERS AND THE SHAMROcK—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. John 

Redmond, and Mr. W. Redmond ; Answers, Secretary for War 
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Post Orrice Servants—Question, Mr. J. A. M. Macdonald; Answer, 
Postmaster General .. 

Opium Commisston—Question, Mr. John Ellis ; . “Answer, Under Secretary for 
the Home Department 

Roya Commission on TUBERCU L0sis—Question, Viscount WwW rolmer ; . "Answer, 
President of the Local Government Board 

Factory anp WorksHorps Actrs—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; "Answer, 
Home Secretary... 

WINDOW-BREAKING BY SoLprers—Question, “Mr. J. C. Flynn; "Answer, 
Secretary for War . 

Reports ON AGRICULTURE, Bounties, AND “TRADE. Aproap—Questions, 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Mr. James Lowther, and Mr. Channing ; Answers, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs = 

Turoven Ramway Rares FRoM TRELAND—Question, Mr. w. Field ; ‘Answer, 
President of the Board of Trade ... 

Wetsu Commissioners—Questions, Sir M. Hicks- Beach ; ‘Answers, Home 
Secretary 

ListoweEL LicENSING SEsstons—Question, Mr. R. M. “Dane; “Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland - 

IvrerNationAL Monerary Conrerence — Question, Mr. J. F. “Hogan ; 
Answer, Under Secretary for the Colonies 

Roya. CANAL, TreLAND—Question, Mr. J. Tuite ; Answer, President of the 

Soard of Trade ‘ 

Lanp Commission—Que stion, Mr. R. M. Dane ; Answer, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ie so jas ats ae 

LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS—Questions, Mr. T. Bucknill ; Answers, President 
of the Local Government Board aan a ons oie 

Revier Waces—Question, Mr. J. Keir Hardie ; Answer, President of the 
Local Government Board 

Free Grants to Irish Raw Avs—Question, Mr. < 'P. Hayden ; " Anewer, 
Secretary to the Treasury ... 

Press TeLrecrapuic Messaa xs— Question, Mr. W. L. Jackson ; ‘Answer, 
Postmaster General.. wea 

ILLNEss OF Mr. JUSTICE Monroz—Question, ‘Mr. R. M. Dane; "Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.. . 

Rerormarory Sap “ CLARENCE’ __Question, Sir G. Baden- Powell ; "Answer, 
Home Secretary 


Boiter ExpLosion At GLascow—Question, Mr. A. B. Forwood ; ‘Answer, 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty ~ ae 

SLAVE TRADERS ON THE Conco — Questions, Captain Bethell ; ‘Answers, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a ome 

Lasourers (IRELAND) Acts — Questions, Mr. M. Austin and Captain 
Donelan ; Answers, Chief Secretary for Ireland.. 

INDIAN CANTONMENTS—Questions, Mr. Crosfield ; Answers, Under Secretary 
for the Home Department .. 

Town Bank GRAMMAR Scwoot, ULve ERSTON — ~ Question, Mr. W. "Smith ; 
Answer, Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 

GERMANY AND Britisu Live Strock—Question, Mr. A. F. Jeffreys ; "Answer, 
President of the Board of Agriculture ar 

ADJUTANCY IN THE YEomanry—Question, Mr. H. Kimber ; : Answer, 
Secretary for War o wa 

ReELieF Works IN Tnxaxp—Questions, Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill ; ‘Answers, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.. 

EccLEsIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — Questions, “Mr Cyril Dodd ; ‘Answers, 
Comptroller of the Household - 

Femate Factory em aa oe Mr. M. Austin ‘and Mr. W. P. 
Byles ; Answers, Home Secretary .. ose ow 
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Stavery IN East ArricA—Question, Mr. Parker Smith ; Answer, Under 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
MAGISTRATES IN County FERMAN AGH—Question, Mr. M‘ Gilligan ; 2 "Answer, 


Chief Secretary for Ireland o 

LasourErs’ DwELLINGs IN CouNTY FERMANAGH 
Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Army CANTEEN SupPuigs IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. w. ‘Field ‘and Mr. 
F. A. O'Keeffe; Answers, Secretary for War and Secretary to the 
Treasury shed ho sad ‘ae ona 

PouiceE In County TipPERARY—Question, Mr. F. Mandeville; Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 

TYPEWRITING FOR Mempers—Question, Mr. T. J. Healy ; : ” Answer, First 
Commissioner of Works Bs 

ArRMENIA—Questions, C. E. Schwann and Mr. J. Aird ; Answers, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

NILE WarERway—Question, Sir G. Baden- Powell ; “Answer, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs ’ 

“ Bonn” Tza—Questions, Mr. F. C. Frye; Answers, ‘Home Sec retary 

ForeEIGN Prison-MADE Goops—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent; Answers, 
President of the Board of Trade = eas = ae 

Loca GovernMENtT Act, 1894—Question, “Mr. C. Hobhouse; Answer, 
President of the Local Government Board eke ee iba aan 

ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN — Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.. - 

DuBLIN AND EpINBURGH Museums OF SctENcE AND > Art—Question, Mr. 
W. Kenny ; Answer, Vice President of the Council = 

Pustic Revenue Accounts—Questions, Mr. T. Gibson Bowles ; ‘Answers, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

LeGacy AND Succession Duty OFFICE —Question, Mr. J. A. M. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Cyprus TripureE—Question, Mr. —— Answer, Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer _ da in ne iad 

IncomE Tax ON Sn1pPrvc—Questions, “Mr. Parker Smith and Mr. W. F. 
Lawrence ; Answers, Secretary to the Treasury . 

Scuutt Union—Question, Mr. J. Gilhooly ; Answe er, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ... 

Batrour (JABEZz)— — Question, Mr. C. J. ‘Darling ; Answer, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs . 

Locat GovERNMENT (ScorLanp) "Bitt—Questions, Sir C. J. Pearson and 
Mr. J. H. C. Hozier ; Answer, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Licut Raitways—Questions, Mr. J. A. Bright; Answers, President of the 
Board of Trade and Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Question, Mr. Milligan ; 


RaTEABLE VALUE oF Lanps, &c., 1869-70—Return presented 
GoverNMENT DeparTMENT Securit1es—Return presented—(No. 203) 
Contracts FoR ForEiGNers—Return ordered 


MEssAGE FROM THE Lorps—Agreed to — Hours Bill, without Amend- 
ment eee : a - ‘ . eee ove 


House Tax Consolidation Bill.—Read 1°— (No. 193).—/Secretary to the Treasury) 
Coal Mines Regulation Bill.—Read 1°—(No. 194).—/ Home Secretary) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill:— 





DEBATE RESUMED ON SEconD Reapinc—WMr. 7. W. Russell 
Colonel Saunderson  ... 960 Mr. A. H. Smith-Barry 
Mr. W. Redmond ics oe Mr. J. Dillon ... PE 
Mr. E. Barry... ove. OS Mr. J. Chamberlain ... 


Debate adjourned 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools (Channel Islands Children) Bill.—Read 2° 
Metropolitan Police (Receiver) Bill.— Read 2° 


Scorcu Epucation Cops, 1895:—Motion made— 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
that Sections 3 and 4 of Part IT. of the Scotch Education Code, 1895, be with- 
drawn until further time has been given for considering the provisions as to 
Queen's students.”’—/Mr. J. A. Campbell} 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 


LORDS: FRIDAY, 5ra APRIL 1895. 


EpucationaL EnpowmEnts (IRELAND) Act, 1885—Scheme No. 67 presented 


Treaty Series, No. 8 (1895)—Agreement between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Russia, with regard to the spheres of influence of the 
two Countries in the region of the Pamirs—presented 


Lire Insurance—Tables of Premiums—Presented 
Army (AnnvuaL) Bitt—Passed through Committee, read 3a, and santa 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill—[(1.1.]—Amendments reported ... 


LEGISLATION BY REFERENCE— Committee er to join with a Com- 
mittee of the Commons , , 


Grand Juries (Ireland)—(No. 2) Bill. —Read 3°, with Amendments 
Evidence in Criminal Cases—(No. 2)-- Bill- [#.1.}-Read 3* 


COMMONS: FRIDAY, 5rna APRIL, 1895. 


Great Southern and Western Railway Bill—Considered in Committee 
Great Eastern Railway Bill.—Read 3° ‘in 
London and N.W. Railway Company Bill.—Motion for 3° deferred 


Lire Insurances—Table of Premiums presented 


QUESTIONS. 





Kittysecs Prer—Questions, Mr. R. M. Dane and Mr. Swift MacNeill ; 
Answers, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Prison CLERKs—Questions, Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson ; : Answers, Home 
Secretary its ion one 
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Artisans’ Houses 1n MuLiincar—Question, Mr. J. Tuite; Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury .. ... 1026 
Royat CoLLeGcE oF ScIENCcE, Dvusiin—Question, Mr. W. Kenny ; “Answer, 
Vice President of the Council ae 1026 
ALLEGED DEATH FROM WANT IN County May 0—Question, Mr. R. Ambrose ; . 
Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland an 1027 
Law AnD Justice EstimaTEs—Question, Sir A. K K. Rollit ; Answer, Secretary 
tothe Treasury... 1027 
VoLUNTEERS—Question, Colonel How ard Vv incent ; Answer, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office ; 1028 
Post Carps—-Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, Secretary to the 
Treasury... 1028 
WomEN WORKERS IN TEXTILE " Facrories—Question, Sir “Charles | Dilke ; 
Answer, Home Secretary ... 1029 
AGED Poor Commission—Question, Mr. ‘J. Chamberlain ; Answer, President 
of the Local Government Board ... . 1029 
RatuMines TownsuiP Comaisstoxers—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; ; “Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ae 1030 
WELSH-SPEAKING TRAVELLING InsPecrors— Question, Mr. D. “ Lloyd- George ; 
Answer, President of the Board of Agriculture ... 1030 
Great WesTERN RalLtway—Question, Mr. — Dodd ; Answer, President 
of the Board of Trade ied 1031 
Lanp Tax—Questions, Mr. G. C. . Bartley . Answers, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ... oe bob von . ons son ... 1031 





Dr. MACGREGOR AND THE GOVERNMENT— Personal Explanation: Dr. Macgregor 


—Mr. Speaker mn ioe sie — = mes van ... 1032 
Fisheries (Close Season—Ireland) Bill.—Read 1°—[{No. 195.],.. _ «-. 10838 
Purchase of Land Bill.—Read 1°.—[No. 196.] ... “ij di vo ... 1033 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill.— 
DEBATE ON SECOND READING RESUMED :—Solicitor General for Scotland 1033 


Mr. R. M. Dane ... ... 1044 Mr. A. J. Balfour ... ... 1066 

Mr. T. Sexton ... ... 1050 Mr. Leonard Courtney ... 1077 

Bill read 2°... van ~ _ _ _ owe .-- 1082 
Documentary Evidence Bill.—Read 2° ... ees bak jes _ .-- 1082 


EVENING SITTING. 





Seconp Batitot at PARLIAMENTARY ELEctIoNs :—On Motion to go into 
Committee of Supply, 


Amendment proposed— 


“ That in the opinion of this House it is desirable that provision should be 
made for a second ballot at Parliamentary elections in all cases where no 
candidate receives an absolute Sitadikied of the votes recorded.’’—/(Mr. J. H. 


Dalziel.) . 1082 
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DEBATE FOLLOWING—WMr. W. H. Holland... 


Mr. J. Addison ... ... 1089 President of the Local ame. 
Mr. A. Cross... --. 1091 ment Board .. , 

Mr. Billson an ... 1093 Mr. J. W. Lowther 

Mr. C. Hobhouse ... 1095 Mr. Conybeare... 

Mr. T. Snape ... --- 1096 Mr. Courtney ... 

Mr. T. H. Bolton --» 1099 


House divided :—Noes, 132 ; Ayes, 72.—(Division List No. 42.) 
Main question, as amended, agreed to 


Rute or tHE Roap at Sea—Motion for Appointment of Committee 
postponed after further Debate. oe es ° 


LORDS: MONDAY, 81a APRIL 1895 


Lorp Dectes (Claim to vote for Representative Peers for ee :—Order 
made as to certificate - ar ae _ Le re “a 


Epucation Department—List of School Districts in England and Wales 
presented 


Elemen‘ Education Provisional Order Confirmation i 68, 69, 
and 70|—Presented and read 14.. 


CoLoniaAL ApPpEALS—Notice of Motion for leave to introduce Bill 
CuirraAL—Question, Lord Ashbourne ; Answer, Under Secretary for India 


TIME-MARKS ON saadannlliaassaien Lord Ashbourne ; Answer, Lord Privy 
Seal ... iia ‘ ne 


Land Transfer Bill—(Zord Chancellor) a 
Read 32; Amendment agreed to and Bill passed, , . 


Courts of Law Fees (Scotland) Bill--(Zord Chancellor)—-Read 2* 
Business oF THE House—Motion agreed to as to Adjournment 


COMMONS: MONDAY, 81H APRIL 1895. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Read 1° [No. 197] 


Uxrimus Hares (Scortanp)—Accounts and List of = alata of 
Returns ordered—(Sir John Hibbert ).—{No. 207] P : 


New Writ—New Writ issued for the Mid Division of Norfolk v. Mr. 
Clement Higgins, Steward of the Chiltern 1 Rt Mr. H. T. 
Anstruther) .. , ’ 


Mr. Speaker's RETIREMENT—Mr. Silas im Right Hon. Arrnur 
WELLESLEY PEEL) addressed the am, ENE sg his intention of 
retiring from the Chair 


The Chancellor of the thitthihiae 1128 Mr. A, J. ‘Balfour 
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QUESTIONS. 


Irish CARBONIFEROUS SANDSTONE—Question, Mr. R. A. Yerburgh; Answer, 
First Commissioner of Works ‘ 

Wicktow BrREAKWATER—Question, Mr. 4 O’Connor ; : " Answer, Secretary to 
the Treasury... ‘ 

BARNSLEY POLICE ‘Case—Question, Mr. H. ‘J. Wilson : "Answer, Home 
Secretary ' 

ScIENCE AND ART STUDENTS IN Trsraxp—Question, Mr. w. Field ; . Answer, 
Vice President of the Council = 

Ir1sH _PostaL ARRANGEMENTS—Questions, Mr. KF. Mandeville and Mr. A. 
Webb ; Answers, Postmaster General 

PATRICK FINNIGAN, THE CasE OF—Question, Mr. M. Bodkin ; - Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Treland 

SHIPMENT OF SAILORS AND FIREMEN AT " ForEIGN Ports—Questions, Mr. J. 
Havelock Wilson ; Answers, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Board of Trade 

ACCOMMODATION FOR SEAMEN—Question, Mr. x Havelock Wilson ; . Answer, 
President of the Board of Trade .. 

WEIGHING SEAMEN’s Foop—Question, Mr. J. ” Havelock Wilson ; Answer, 
President of the Board of Trade ... 

BaLLYMAcARRET Poor Law ELEcTion—Question, Mr. 8. Young ; ‘Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ‘ ’ 

CopE CABLEGRAMS—Question, Mr. Henniker ‘Heaton ; Answer, Postmaster 
General 

East Lonpon Warer ‘Company—Questions, ‘Mr. A. Grove ; ‘Answers, 
President of the Local Government Board ed don sid ~ 

Hawauan Revo.ution—Question, Sir T. Esmonde ; Answer, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs 

TRALEE AND DINGLE Raitway—Question, Sir T. Esmonde ; “Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury 

Scorcn ParisHes—Question, Mr. T. R. Buchanan ; "Answer, Secretary for 
Scotland 

DistTREss IN IngLaxp—Questions, Mr. J. F. x. ‘0’ Brien, Mr. ‘Swift MacNeill 
and Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answers, Chief Secretary for Ireland.. 

Post OrricE AND Execrric Ligurinc—Question, Mr. D. Naoroji ; “Answer 
Postmaster General .. j kos ane os be 

River Rope DRAINAGE—Question, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien ; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland > 

Sr. Ovave’s Union, SourHwaRk—Questions, Mr. J. Cc. Macdona ; ‘Answers, 
President of the Local Government Board : : 

Royat Irish CoystaspuLary Cope—Question, Mr. P. J. Kennedy ; Answer 
Chief Secretary for Ireland : 

CavVALRY MANQ@UVRES IN BERKSHIRE—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answer, Secretary for War ; 

VoLunTEER Camps—Question, Colonel Howard ‘Vincent ; Answer, Secretary 
for War 

Russian Sa1Lon—Questions, Mr. W. P. Byles ; Answers, Home Secretary 

TELEGRAPHIsSTS’ Ho1tipays—Question, Mr. J. G. Butcher; Answer, Post- 
master General +e ae ae bes me 

THe Mapras Starr Corrs—Question, Mr. Ww. Field; Answer, Under 
Secretary for the Home Department ‘ ‘ 

MapaGascar—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett ; “Answers, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs and Postmaster General - 

Companies’ WINDING-uP AcTt—Question, Mr. E. Boulnois ; Answer, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade : ets ot ‘ 
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Ba.rour (JABEz)—Question, Mr. C. J. iat a Answer, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ... ‘ 

SuB-POSTMASTERS — Question, Mr. C, Colston ; "Answer, Postmaster. General 

Eneiish Maizs 1x Sparn—Question, Mr. C. Bill; Answer, Postmaster 
General ; cA ati 

PAYMENT OF JURORS (IRELAND) Bu11-—Questions Mr. J. Ross ; ‘Answers, 


Chief Secretary for Treland . 2 oy 

VENEZUELA—Question, Sir G. Baden- Powell ; "Answer, Under Secretary for 
for Foreign Affairs ... 

FIRE Atv Tvam—Question, Mr. L. P. Hayden Answer, President of the 
Board of Trade 

UNsTAMPED Postcarps—Question, Mr. " Henniker Heaton ; Answer, Post- 
master General 

CASTLEREA AND BALLAGHADERREEN Ratnway — Questions, Mr. Ee P. “Hayden 
and Mr. T. Curran; Answers, Secretary to the Treasury and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland , ete 

Parish Counc, Me ETINGS — Question, Mr. Si H. “Johnstone ; “Answer, 
President of the Local Government Board ; 

First Essex VoLunrEER ARTILLERY—Question, Mr. J. Round ; “Answer, 
Secretary for War ... ies 

OFFICE OF Woops AND Forests—Questions, Mr. A. C. Morton ; ‘Answers, 
Secretary to the Treasury 

Urpan District Counciis—Question, ‘Mr. R. Leake ; Answer, President 
of the Local Government Board ‘ = nad Le 

Bank Deposits — Questions, Sir J. Leng ; Answers, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer int és iad ie bis tee 

Ucanpa—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer 

INDUSTRIAL EpucaTiIoN IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. W. Field; Answer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer i 

GovERNMENT CLOTHING Sup-conrracrors—Question, Mr. Ww. F. D. Smith ; 
Answer, Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

Cyprus Trisute—Questions, Mr. F. G. Banbury and Mr. R. Pierpoint ; 
Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer _... 

Justice Brewery — Question, Mr. A. H. Smith- Barry ; “Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland “ : 

FryanciAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND — Question, Mr. G. J. 
Goschen ; Answer, Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

Course or Business — Questions, Mr. Goschen, Mr. J. Hozier, ‘and Mr. 
J. G. Weir ; Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Intoxicating Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill :— 
Motion for leave to introduce—( Chancellor of the Exchequer) ... 


—— FOLLOWING :—Sir Edward Clarke 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson... 1199 Mr. Radcliffe Cook 
Mr. W. Ambrose... ... 1203 Mr. W. S. Caine ‘ 
Mr. H. Broadhurst ... 1206 Marquess of Carmarthen 
Mr. S. Evershed ... ... 1210 Mr. T. W. Russell 
Mr. A. Money-Wigram ... 1212 Mr. G. J. Goschen : 
Mr. John Wilson (Govan) 1216 The Attorney General 


Leave given, and Bill read 1°. 
Crofters’ Holding omens Bil]. —Motion for leave to introduce the Bill deferred 


until to morrow 
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Distress Bil].—Considered in Committee ; Progress reported 
Perjury Pac aan —After short Debate, Consideration of Bill in Committee 


defe 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools peat Islands children) Bill. — 
Considered in Committee: Read 3°, and passed _.. , 


without Amendment 


Metropolitan Police sand Bil].—Considered in Committee, and reported 


Handloom Weavers agama Bill.—Order for Second Reading discharged ; Bill 
withdrawn ‘ ° 


Boards of Guardians Greland) iiiiiintias 0 and ne Bill,—Debate on 
Motion for Committal to Standing Committee on Law, &c. _ Marc ~e further 
adjourned till Monday, 22nd April : a 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Office Abolition Bill.—fead 1°.—[{No. 199.] 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children Bill.—Read 1°.—[{No. 200.] 


Pusitic ELEMENTARY ScHooLs WARNED.—Address agreed to for Quarterly 
Return, by counties, of the Public Elementary Schools warned by 
the Education Department on account of defects in the school premises. 


(Mr. Acland) 


LORDS : TUESDAY, 9rn APRIL 1895. 


Commission : The following Bills received the Royal Assent :— 

1.—Shop Hours... 
—Convention of Royal Burghs '(Scotland) Act, 1879, Amendment 

3. —Army (Annual)... sid 
4.—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order busts 0. 1) 
5.—Agricultural Company of Mauritius.. 
6.—Crédit Foncier of Mauritius ... — 
7.—William Hancock and Company 


Sat First :—The Lord Mendip ( V. Clifden )—after the death of his Or 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools (Channel Islands Children) Bill :-—Brought 
the Commons; read 1*; and to be printed. [No. 71.] 

BoarD oF AGRICULTURE :—Report on the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and Agricultural Colleges of the United States of America; and 
Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, showing the acreage and 
produce of crops, prices of corn, and number of live stock for the 
United “gun sap cthe British sas SCA and a Countries ote 
presented , 


Sea Fisheries tion (Scotland) Bill—[{x.u.]:—Committee of the whole House 
put off to the 6th of May next. 


Private and Provisional Order Confirmation Bile: —Extension of time allowed for 
depositing Petitions .., 


Stannaries Court (Abolition) Bill—Read 2*%\—/Lord Chancellor.) | .. 


Easter Recess :—Resolved— 


‘* That the House at its rising to-day stand adjourned until Monday, the 22nd 
day of April, at Three o’clock.”—/ Secretary for Foreign Affairs), . 
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COMMONS : TUESDAY, 91TH APRIL 1895. 


Commission :—Royal Assent given to Bills.—[See Page 1253] 
Rat.way (Times or Trarns)—Return presented.—{No. 210] 

Loss or Lire at Sza—Copy of Returns presented.—[No. 212] 
EMIGRATION AND ImmiGRaTION—Copy of Tables presented.—[{No. 213] 


East WickLtow Writ—Motion made that New Writ be ordered to issue for 
Wicklow (East Division)—( Mr. J. J. Clancy) . ose oes 


DEBATE FOLLOWING— 
Sir 7. Esmonde ... ... 1256 Mr. T. Sexton... 
Mr. John Redmond ... 1256 


Motion agreed to ... 


Established Church (Wales) Bill :—Notice of proposed Instruction to Com- 
mittee.—_(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) .. 


QUESTIONS. 


*ParTICULARS CLAUSE” at Sil ee ties Mr. S. Woods; Answer, Home 
Secretary al eon ae 

District CouncIL MEETINGs—Question, “Mr. 8. Woods ; Answer, President 
of the Local Government Board 

We su Commissioners—Questions, Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Cyril Dodd ; 
Answer, Home Secretary ... 

County TIPPERARY Macistracy—Questions, Mr. R. M. Dane and Mr. z 
Ross ; Answers, Chief Secretary for Ireland te mt ee 

WELsH CuurcHyaRD DisputeE—Question, Mr. J. H. Roberts; Answer, 
Home Secretary... 

BritisH Honpuras—Questions, Mr. Brodie Hoare ; "Answers, Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies 

HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS Commission—Questions, Dr. “Macgregor ; ‘Answers, 
Secretary for Scotland 

Harpours OF REFUGE Questions, Mr. J. i “Clancy ; Answers, President 
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Resolved— 


“ That the thanks of this House be given to Mr. Speaker for what he has said to 
the House, and that the same be printed in the Votes of this day and entered 
on the Journals of the House.”’—/Chancellor of the Exchequer.) i 


Resolved, nemine contradicente— 


‘« That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that she will be most 
graciously pleased to confer some signal mark of her Royal favour upon the 
right hon. “iaien Wellesley Peel, Speaker of this House, for his eminent 
services during the important period i in which he has with such distinguished 
ability and dignity presided in the Chair of this House; and to assure Her 
Majesty that whatever expense Her Majesty shall think proper to be incurred 
upon that account, this House will make good the same.— (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ) 


Naval Works Bill 
DEBATE ON ORDER FOR Second Reapinc—Captain Bethell 


Lord George Hamilton ... 1310 Sir E. Harland 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer 1314 Mr. H. E. Kearley 
Captain Donelan ... 1318 Mr. Eugene Crean 
Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster 1321 Sir R. Temple 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles ... 1323 Mr. R. W. Hanbury .. 
Sir Charles Dilke ... 1330 Mr. A. B. Forwood ... 
Mr. G. Wyndham ... 1332 Mr. G. C. T. Bartley... 
Admiral Field ... ... 1333 Sir G. Baden-Powell ... 
Civil Lord ofthe Admiralty 1335 Mr. W. EB. M. Tomlinson 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 1337 Mr. Wilson Lloyd 
Mr. J.C. — .. 1341 Mr. J. C. Macdona 
Bill read 2° ... 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill—Atter sr short Debate, Motion for leave to introduce 
Bill postponed, . 

Metropolitan Police (Receiver) ‘Billed 3° and penned 

Grocers’ Licences Abolition Bill—Read 1°—[{No. 207.) ... 

I, stitutions for Idiots (Exemption from Rates) Bill—Read 1 Jo— _[No 208) 


Scotcn Bustness.—On Motion for Adjournment :—Questions, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. J. H. C. Hozier, and Mr. T. R. Buchanan ; Answer, Home Secretary 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 10rn APRIL 1895. 


ELEcTIon or SPEAKER—Leave to — with Election of — announced 
—(Chancellor of the Exchequer) . 
Motion made— 
‘*That Mr. William Court Gully, Member for Carlisle, take the Chair of this 
House as Speaker.’’— (Mr. S. Whitbread.) , : 
Mr. A. Birrell... 


Motion made— 
‘* That the Right Hon. Sir Matthew White ems do take the Chair of this House 
as Speaker.”’— (Sir J. Mowbray.) 


Mr. J. L. Wharton ... _ an we 

Mr. William Court Gully 1380 Mr. A. J. Balfour... sab 
Sir Matthew White Ridley 1382 Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ... 1383 Mr. A. J. Balfour oe 
Mr. Whitbread ... .-» 1385 


House divided :—Ayes, 285 ; Noes, 274.—(Division List, No. 43.) .. 
Mr. Speaker-Elect ... 1394 Mr. A. J. Balfour... 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1395 Chancellor of the Bachequer .. 
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LORDS: MONDAY, 22np APRIL 1895, 
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Exchequer.) tons sie one 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 25th March 1895. 


CHITRAL. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD : I desire to ask 
whether the Government can give the 
House any further information about 
Chitral ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Reay): 
Beyond the information given to the 
House on the 21st instant, in reply to 
Lord Cross’s question, and a _ report 
identical with that which appeared in 
the newspapers about the melancholy 
loss of Captain Ross and his party near 
Boni, the Secretary of State has no 
information. It is believed that the 
British Agent with 300 men is still 
invested in the Chitral Fort, and the 
Government of India have reported that 
the Chitral relief force will be despatched 
as soon as it can be made ready—by 
April 1, if possible. So far as the 
Secretary of State is aware, the Govern- 
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ment of India have not recognised any- 
one as the new Mehtar of Chitral. It 
is not known for certain where Umra 
Khan is, but he is supposed to be still in 
Chitral territory. Some of his men are 
reported by Lieutenant Jones to be 
holding the Fort of Drassan, to the 
north of Chitral. No information has 
been received from Dr. Robertson direct 
of later date than March 1. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

The House went into Committee on 
this Bill, and after certain Drafting 
Amendments to Clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 9, 
proposed by Lord Morris, had been 
agreed to, the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, and was reported. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 
Lorp HALSBURY, in moving the 


| Second Reading of this Bill, said, that if 


his only object was to get the Second 
Reading of the Measure, it would pro- 
bably be sufficient to mention to their 
Lordships that it had four or five times 
previously passed the Second Reading 
stage, and had three times actually 
passed through the House. But he 


A 





3 Evidence in Criminal 
really thought the time was come when 
people should understand what absurd 
anomalies existed in the law as it at pre- 
sent stood. If their Lordships glanced 
at the Schedule of the Acts that it was 
intended to repeal by the Bill, it would 
be seen that in those different Acts 
there was a provision which enabled 
accused persons to give evidence on their 
own behalf ; and matters had now come 
to this, that it required an education—a 
special education—on the part of those 
who presided at criminal trials to 
know whether or not the persons accused 
before them were capable of giv- 
ing evidence or not. He might 
illustrate what he said by referring to an 
incident that took place before the 
Recorder of London. Two persons were 
indicted for an offence, and each of them 
desired to call his wife to give evidence 
in his behalf. They were informed that 
if the women were their wives, they 
could not be called, whereupon one of 
the men said that he was not married to 
the woman he wished to call, though 
they had long lived together. On this, 


the man was judicially informed that 


this woman could be called to give evi- 
dence, and she was called and made a 
credible witness ; but in the other case, 
as the accused was married, the woman 
could not be called. That would give 
some idea of the present state of the law 
in this respect. Since one of the Bills 
which he had brought forward had passed 
their Lordships’ House, a very remark- 
able case had been tried before the Lord 
Chief Justice. It was a case in which 
an old man, 80 years of age, named 
Barber, had been connected in some way 
with a prospectus issued in reference to 
the ship Great Eastern. He was charged 
by means of the prospectus with obtain- 
ing money by false pretences ; but, pro- 
bably in consideration of his age, he was 
sentenced to only a comparatively light 
punishment—four or five months’ im- 
prisonment. But the case arose again, 
subsequently, in civil proceedings, and the 
same point on which he was convicted, 
whether the allegation in the prospectus 
was a falsehood, once more came up. 
In this civil proceeding the man was 
capable of being called as a witness, and, 
to the satisfaction of everyone, in- 
cluding the learned Judge who tried the 
cause, he was acquitted by the jury jof 
Lord Halsbury. 
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having obtained money by false pre- 
tences, and for the best of reasons—that 
that which was alleged to be a false pre- 
tence was, in fact, true. On that occa- 
sion the Lord Chief Justice took the op- 
portunity of pointing out the hardship, 
the gross injustice, that this old gentle- 
man suffered through the law having 
prevented him from being called as a 
witness in the original trial. Whatever 
was the principle which guided the law 
originally, he would ask whether it was 
reasonably possible to maintain the 
system under which every person indicted 
under the Acts mentioned in the Schedule 
to the Bill could be called as a witness, 
whereas every person who was excluded 
from them could not. But the question 
did not quite rest even on that. He 
had mentioned before, that in this 
country, unlike many other countries, 
everybody was entitled to assume to 
himself the character of the prose- 
cutor, and, assuming that character, 
unless the Attorney General intervened, 
he practically framed the charge which 
should be made against a person. A 
learned Judge had told him that in his 
view it was quite possible in such cir- 
cumstances for a person to take the op- 
portunity of so framing the charge, by 
varying its legal quality, as to make it 
incapable for a person proceeded against 
to be called as a witness. What sense 
or reason could there be in such a system 
as that? The present state of the law 
had been denounced by nearly every 
person conversant with its administra- 
tion. The present Bill was almost iden- 
tical with the others that had _pre- 
ceded it except in one particular 
—that Ireland was not included 
in it. For his own part he believed 
this was a defect in the Bill, but it was 
a defect in which he willingly acquiesced, 
because he hoped it would prevent the 
obstruction which the preceding Bills 
had met with in the other House. 
Rightly or wrongly, hon. Members from 
Ireland had protested against the Bill 
being passed, and, in deference to their 
objection, it had been suggested that 
Ireland should be left out of the 
measure. Accordingly, he hoped there 
would be no obstruction to the present 
Bill, seeing that there was an almost 
universal desire in this country that 
every person should have the power to 
give evidence if he wished to do so. It 





5 Evidence in Criminal 
must not be supposed the Acts to which 
he had referred were trivial in their 
character. Some of the Acts which per- 
mitted certain persons to be called as 
witnesses were Acts under which a 
prisoner might be sentenced to penal 
servitude for life; but if a person was 
indicted for murder he could not be 
called as a witness. A circumstance 
bearing on this occurred in a case 
which was tried not long since, and it 
might a little shock the public conscience 
—a case in which it was stated that a 
prisoner about to be sentenced to death 
for murder declared that he could have 
proved where he was at the time of the 
murder if the law had permitted him to 
be called to give evidence. Without, 
however, relying on such an incident, 
the mere fact that a prisoner was now 
able to say that the law prevented him 
from proving his innocence, by reason 
that he was not allowed to give evidence 
in his own behalf, could not be ignored. 
He had only one further observation to 
make. His noble and learned Friend 


on the Woolsack had a similar Bill 
before the House last year, and he would 
gladly leave the further conduct of the 
present Bill to him if he would under- 


take it. The reason why he had thought 
it right to move the Second Reading 
was, that on the 23rd of July last his 
noble and learned Friend moved that 
his Bill should be postponed. He moved, 
on the contrary, that it should be read a 
second time, and it was so read, with the 
acquiescence of the noble and learned 
Lord. He was not in the least suggest- 
ing that the Lord Chancellor was not 
quite as anxious as he himself was that 
this Bill should pass ; for he believed the 
views of the noble and learned Lord 
on the question were identical with his 
own, but he had thought that, under the 
circumstances, it would be better for him 
to move the Second Reading on this occa- 
sion. There was a strong feeling that 
the Bill should be no longer postponed, 
and he begged to move that it be read a 
second time. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuELt) said, he did not propose to 
argue in support of the Bill. He entirely 
concurred with what had been said by 
his noble and learned Friend, and on 
many previous occasions he had given 
his reasons for thinking why such a Bill 
should be passed into law. Personally, 
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he entertained the strongest opinion with 
regard to it, and nobody could be 
more anxious than he was to see 
it become an Act of Parliament. 
On two previous occasions he had 
introduced a Bill of this description. 
During the time his noble Friend was 
on the Woolsack he, on more than one 
occasion, introduced such a Bill, and he 
had himself done so. Having introduced 
a Bill to carry out that purpose during 
the present Session, he should, of course, 
exercise all the influence he possessed to 
ensure the Bill being passed into law. 
He was quite satisfied that there was no 
indisposition whatever on the part of his 
colleagues to see this Bill become law. 
There were still some who retained what, 
in his opinion, were prejudices against 
the change; but he believed those feel- 
ings would disappear as soon as the law 
came into operation. The possible mis- 
chief would, in his judgment, be in- 
finitesimal. He thought, however, there 
would be an advantage in the Bill being 
a Government Bill, and that his own 
Bill would, therefore, have more chance 
of being passed when it went down to 
the other House than that of his noble 
and learned Friend. 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he entirely 
agreed with his two noble Friends in 
their desire to see a change in the law as 
suggested by these Bills. But as one 
interested in the administration of the 
law in Ireland, he was obliged to express 
regret at Ireland being excluded from 
them. Every single argument which had 
been applied increased, if possible, the 
case in Ireland’s behalf; and, he ven- 
tured to think, that there was not a single 
Judge or any other person interested in 
the administration of the law in Ireland 
who would not deplore the omission. 
Still, he felt the force of what the noble 
Lord behind him had said, namely, 
that he had only omitted Ireland from 
the provisions of the Bill because he felt 
that was the most expedient way of 
getting it through the House of Com- 
mons. There was a large number of 
Members from Ireland who deemed it 
right to oppose this change in the law, 
so far as their country was concerned, 
so that by the omission it was sought 
to conciliate their objections and induce 
them to remain quiescent during the 
various stages of the Bill. But there 
were, it must be remembered, also many 
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Trish Members in the House of Commons | occasion he should oppose the Third 
representing different opinions in Ireland | Reading. 

who would very much feel the omission, | THE MarQvuEsS OF SALISBURY said, 
and it was not difficult to tell how they | there was nothing more magnificent than 


would view the matter. There were many eahoe grin hee viel here chemte 


earnest advocates of this change ; and | Commons in this matter; the Members 

whilst he should gladly welcome any | of the House of Commons were equally 

one change in the law in any portion of | determined never to yield to them, and 
e Queen’s dominions, he could but the result of that was, that for ten years 

deeply regret that it had not been made | these atrocious anomalies had gone on in 

epplicable to Ireland. — __ | Spite of all the efforts of that House to 

eee ks Slee ee era 

. | n with a some ower stan 

had a long experience, however, of the | of virtue in view of the obetiand anni 

administration of justice as a Judge, and | stances of the case. He had an eirenical 

seeing the necessity for such a change in | suggestion to make; they were the 

’ y 

the law as was proposed, he felt rather’ happy possessors of a Bill which owned 

strongly the omission of Treland from the } two parents, and he suggested that 

Bill, and deplored even more than that) while the Government Bill which was 

oom the _Teason that had been | intended to pass should only apply to 

assigned for it. It was not a reason England, his noble Friend’s Bill should 

founded Pe yhoo 5 pe ce ME Hm ‘apply to both England and Ireland, and 

reason at ali—but a statemen a should go down in order to satisfy the 

ance certain Irish agen in — — feelings of the Irish on both sides of the 

or Vommmons might oppose the Dill, House, and give them an opportunity of 

ee Moone Sena — hese terra | expressing A atm virtuous epliiann which 

was ac y Jeaving ireland | had been referred to. 

out of the Billaltogether. He had often | sows 

heard objections made as to exceptional _ Bil] read 2°. 

legislation for Ireland when the so-called | 

Coercion Act was passed. It was, in fact, | IMIN 

a stock argument; but what were they sti aha ‘oe apt ets 


doing now? They were taking an ex-| . 

ceptional course by omitting to legislate | Read 2. (The Lord Chancellor.) 
for Ireland, and by leaving the present 
law, which was admittedly bad, in exactly 
the same state while the remedy was 
being applied to this country. He had 
heard, on the other hand, that now-a-days 
legislation should be granted both to Ire- 
land and to England on precisely the RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
same lines—an argument which was| THE Eart or ERNE asked Her 
always used when there was any ques-| Majesty's Government—(1) Whether an 
tion of the extension of the Franchise, | authoritative Report has ever been given 
and one which was largely used when | in favour of the health and suitableness 
the Municipal Franchise Bill was before|of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
the House of Commons a few days since. | Dublin ; (2) whether the two Inspectors 
In this matter they were simply yielding|of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland have 
to a force which ought not to be yielded | advised that it can be continued with 
to; if such a course as was being | advantage to the health of the inmates ; 
pursued on this occasion were allowed |(3) whether the Medical Superintendent 
to continue, it would have the effect|of the Asylum has drawn constant 
of encouraging persons to object to/| attention to the unfitness of the present 
almost everything. He should certainly | site for the purposes of an Asylum ; (4) 
move in the Standing Committee, if that | whether all Lunatic Asylums are now 
stage was reached, to leave out the clause | built out of towns; and whether the 
exempting Ireland from the operation of | the Richmond Asylum is situated in a 
the Bill, and if not successful on that|poor part of Dublin and surrounded by 


Lord Ashbourne. 


CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, . AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Report of Amendments agreed to. 
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9 Richmond 


many old tenement houses ; (5) whether 
the Board of Control lately insisted 
upon the abandonment of the Derry 
Asylum because it was situated on the 
outskirts of the town ? 

*Lorpv RIBBLESDALE: The Chief 
Public Health Officer in Dublin recently 
reported favourably on the healthiness 
of the site of the Richmond Asylum. 
He found that some limited portions of 
the soil had been contaminated by 
sewage in the vicinity of old drains, but 
that, he considered, could be remedied. 
The Inspectors of lunatics have advised 
that, with certain alterations which are 
now about to be made, the Richmond 
Asylum can be continued with advan- 
tage as an institution for the care and 
treatment of the insane poor of the city 
of Dublin. The resident Medical Super- 
intendent has stated that, in his opinion, 
the site is not a suitable one for an 
Asylum. Much has, however, been done 
to improve it by the execution of a com- 
plete system of drainage, and the pur- 
chase of some additional land, and altera- 
tions and additions are now in con- 
templation for the improvement of the 
buildings. Lunatic Asylums are not now 
built in towns, but many such institu- 
tions still exist in very populous neigh- 
bourhoods. The Richmond Asylum is 
situated on elevated ground on the north 
side of Dublin, and on one side only is 
in close proximity to tenement houses. 
The Board of Control lately advised the 
abandonment of the existing London- 
derry Asylum and the purchase of a new 
site outside the city, because the land 
attached to the existing Asylum was 
wholly insufficient, and was overlooked 
on every side by occupied buildings—a 
condition of things in no way similar to 
the surroundings of the site of the Rich- 
mond Asylum. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE said that, as 
far as he could gather from the state- 
ment of the noble Lord representing the 
Irish Government, two Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland had reported 
in favour of this, and he trusted that 
that document would be laid on the 
Table, because it would be read by 
people in Ireland with considerable in- 
terest and curiosity. This Asylum, 
which was the largest Lunatic Asylum 
in Ireland, had been the subject of a 
great variety of misfortunes during re- 
cent years, with outbreaks of sickness 
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and a series of calamities which had 
attracted much public attention, and 
every one knew that it was entirely out 
of keeping with all the requirements of 
modern lunacy establishments, which 
should be built in country districts, thus 
giving the patients opportunities of en- 
joying the open air, and some occupa- 
tion, such as gardening, to assist in the 
recovery of their minds. The noble 
Lord stated on a former occasion that 
it was contemplated building a large 
Asylum at Port Rane for the accommo- 
dation of a large number of lunatics, 
about, he thought, 1,000, which were at 
present confined in the Richmond Asy- 
lum, where, at the present moment, there 
were 400 in excess of the legitimate 
number that institution should accom- 
modate. When it was suggested that to 
make the Richmond Asylum even tole- 
rable for the small number that might 
remain in it after the erection of the 
Port Rane Asylum, would involve a cost 
of at least £65,000, the question was 
raised whether it would not be better to 
add that to the large moneys which 
might possibly be gained by the sale of 
the site on which the Asylum stood, and, 
saving the expense of buying the addi- 
tional land to which the noble Lord had 
referred, make a new departure. Of 
course he could not expect the noble 
Lord to be prepared to discuss all the 
local details, with which Irishmen pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the locality alone 
could deal, but he wished to know 
whether the Government would have 
any objection to furnishing the House 
with copies of the Report to which he 
had referred. 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, the noble 
Lord’s suggestion was a practicalone. If 
things were as bad as suggested (as he 
agreed they appeared to be), it might be 
better to use the £60,000 which was going 
to be spent at Richmond towards en- 
larging Port Rane, and accommodating the 
lunatics of the district. That had occurred 
to the Irish Officer, and they telegraphed 
to know what it would cost to make 
Port Rane large enough to accommodate 
the lunatics at Richmond. In his 
previous answer he explained what was 
being done there. Port Rane would 
only accommodate half the lunatics of 
the district, and accommodation for 
more than 400 would, therefore, be 
necessary. If Port Rane were enlarged 


Lunatic Asylum. 
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sufficiently for the requirements of the 
district they would have to accom- 
modate nearly 2,000, and he believed 
the works to accommodate 1,000 in 
_ contemplation there were estimated to 
cost £200,000. Against that they had to 
set the value of theland. They werealways 
told that the value of land in Ireland 
was questionable. He was not able to 
say what the value would be, but against 
the sum mentioned they had to put the 
value of the site upon which Richmond 
stood, and no doubt the saving of £60,000 
which was going to be spent at Rich- 
mond. But this was not a question for 
the Government. It appeared to be a 
question for the ratepayers of the district, 
and he could give no indication of what 
the views of the Government would be. 
Although he knew that there was no 
suggestion that the Government were in 
anyway responsible for the state of the 
lunatic asylum at Richmond, he also 
knew that people who did not exactly 
know how the land lay in such matters, 
were apt to think that the Government 
were responsible for everything. The 
people primarily responsible for the 
Richmond Asylum were the governors 
of the asylums. As far as he knew they 
had never recommended the abandonment 
of the Asylum to the proper authorities. 
The noble Lord knew better than he did 
who the proper authorities were. The 
proper authorities in a case of this sort— 
which involved the acquisition of land and 
erection of buildings—were the Board of 
Control. Therefore, although the Gov- 
ernment would be most anxious to see 
better and more economical arrangements 
made for the accommodation of lunatics, 
he objected altogether to this being 
treated in anyway as a matter for which 
the Government were responsible. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE reminded the 
noble Lord that he had not said whether 
he would be in a position—he would not 
say to lay on the Table, but to permit 
inspection of the anticipated Reports of 
the two inspectors. He felt the force 
of what the noble Lord had said. The 
governors were men of the highest 
position, only anxious to do what was 
right. 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE replied that 
he would certainly ask whether the 
Reports would be accessible. 


Lord Ribblesdale. 


{LORDS} 
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LAND CLAUSES (TAXATION OF COSTS) 
BILL. 


On the Motion of the Lorp CuHay- 
CELLOR, this Bill was read a Third Time 


and passed. 


THE MEANING OF ALTERATIONS IN 
THE LAW. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 


moved— 

“That it be an instruction to the Standing 
Committee to insert as a schedule in every Bill 
which refers to any sections of an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the p of amending or repealing 
them, a reprint of such sections in all cases in 
which it can be done without an excessive in- 
crease in the bulk of the Bill in question.” 

He said the Motion was intended to 
correct what was a great evil in our 
legislation. He was not at all bigoted 
as to the remedy, if any other than that 
proposed could be found. But a remedy 
was required. The practice had grown 
more and more of referring in a Bill, to 
other Acts of Parliament by way of 
modification and amendment, and not 
mentioning what the effect of that refer- 
ence might be. The result was, that for 
a man to sit down to find out what a 
Bill meant simply from the Bill itself 
was to undertake a task as hopeless as 
interpreting an arrow-headed inscription. 
There was absolutely nothing in the Bill 
to tell the meaning of the clause in 
which the reference was made. He had no 
doubt this was a convenient plan for 
passing Bills through the House of 
Commons. The very obscurity which 
made a Bill perfectly useless to the sub- 
ject, when passed, made it impenetrable 
to a Member of the House of Commons 
when it was passing. He voted for it 
without thinking, and many Debates and 
much valuable time were wasted. He 
understood this policy, but, as it was 
worked at the present time, it had serious 
disadvantages. At the present time 
with the tendency which the State 
showed to interpose in all the functions 
and departments of civil life, the more 
and more Bills had to be dealt with and 
interpreted by unlearned persons, instead 
of being reserved for learned persons. 
Only, for instance, last year, the House 
passed, after great elaboration and dis- 
cussion, a Bill for the creation of Parish 
Councils. These Councils were being 
administered almost entirely over the 
vast area of the country by persons 
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entirely unlearned in the matter of Acts | 


of Parliament. It was impossible to 
understand the meaning of the provisions 
in a Bill which created Parish Councils 
without having the 16 volumes of the 
Statutes at Large at one’s elbow. How 
many people who had to carry that Act 
into effect in the various parishes had 
those 16 volumes at their elbow? But 
this did not end the difficulty. He did 
not think the Statutes at Large could be 
bought in small bits. You had to buy 
the whole series. People whose parishes 
did not exceed 300 inhabitants might 
avoid the expense. But in every parish 
of more than 300 inhabitants a ld. rate 
must be levied to purchase the Statutes 
at Large, so that the Parish Councils Bill 
might be rudimentarily understood. 
The noble Lord on the Woolsack was 
engaged in reforming the local benches 
of magistrates. He was introducing to 
them a large number of excellent persons 
—working men—-who were what were 
called self-made men. Well, the 
process of self-manufacture did not 
involve a knowledge of the Statutes 
at Large, and these unfortunate 
working men when they administered 
justice in Petty Sessions would have to 
find their way through these Statutes as 
best they could without the possibility 
of referring to the documents which alone 
would give them any indication of the 
meaning of an enactment. He admitted 
that though the evil was great the remedy 
was somewhat hard. His own proposal 
was a simple one—that wherever a 
section was referred to, for the purpose 
of modifying it in any way it should be 
printed in the Schedule. A solitary evil 
would certainly be increased—not a 
smal] one—in the printer’s bill, and there 
would be a certain increase in the bulk 
of the Statutes at Large. But he did not 
think that that evil—whatever it might 
be—in any degree approached the evil of 
sending out laws to be acted upon by 
unlearned persons without the very 
elements of theinformation by which those 
laws were to be interpreted. In con- 
sequence of the steady trend of modern 
Legislation this evil was growing year by 
year, and he earnestly hoped the House 
would apply some remedy to it. If any 
other remedy could be devised besides 
what he had suggested he would be 
glad to co-operate in it. But the time 
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had come to take some step in that 
direction. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
he entirely sympathised with the 
object of the noble Marquess (Lord 
Salisbury). But two matters must be 
kept distinct in dealing with this ques- 
tion—the want of information by Par- 
liament whilst a Bill was being passed ; 
the other the supply of information to 
the public after a Bill had passed. As 
regarded the passage of a Bill through 
the two Houses all that the noble Mar- 
quess desired would be met by a memo- 
randum which should embody the noble 
Marquess’s proposal, that the sections 
should be set out and the changes made 
in the law pointed out. This was a note 
which might be carried out without any 
serious objection. But the other was a 
question of greater difficulty. When an 
Act was passed into law no doubt it was 
inconvenient that it should be only pos- 
sible to deal with it and explain it by 
reference to another Statute. But he 
thought there was a distinct convenience 
in having a Bill passed in such a form as 
to show distinctly the change that was 
being made. If they were always, when 
they proposed to alter a section in an 
Act already law, to re-enact that section 
with the alterations, he thought the 
change being made would not so 
pointedly be called attention to, and 
those who had been in the habit of deal- 
ing with the Act in the past would not 
so readily perceive what alteration the 
Legislature had made. Therefore, there 
was a real advantage when they amended 
an Act, or section of an Act, in doing it 
so far by reference as distinctly to point 
out in the new Act passed the change 
that was being made. But then, no 
doubt, that left them in this position— 
asthe noble Marquess had said—that 
they had to study a variety of other 
Statutes. He thought that the state- 
ment that 16 volumes of Statutes were 
necessary to explain the Parish Councils 
Act was the result, to some extent, of a 
vivid imagination. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
But I have counted them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The re- 
vised version embracing the whole of the 
Statutes would not run into 16 volumes. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
was speaking of the older Statues. 
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THe LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
revised version embracing all the Statutes 
would not contain 16 volumes. A 
limited number only of that edition 
would need to be procured to understand 
the Parish Councils Bill. So the ex- 
penditure would not be so considerable. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
But they are much dearer. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
with reference to the difficulty of under- 
standing legislation by reference he quite 

that it.existed. But he did not 
himself think the necessity for the change 
had been rendered greater by any change 
in the composition of the magisterial 
bench. He did not think the magis- 
trates of the past had been acquainted 
with the whole of the Statute Book and 
able to apply changes without reference 
and study. Nor was he prepared to 
admit that they had been more compe- 
tent in all cases to determine the mean- 
ing of a change in legislation than those 
who had been put on the bench in recent 
times. But quite apart from that he 
admitted that it was extemely desirable 
in some way or other to make a 
change. He should have thought that 


probably an improvement might be 
made by an automatic process of con- 
solidation so that they might always, 
when a change was made in the law, 
have the Statute printed up to date with 
the alterations. But he did not propose 


to go into any suggestions. What he 
would invite the House to consider was 
whether the best mode of improvement 
would not be to refer the matter (the 
importance of which he fully appreciated) 
toa Joint Committee of both Houses. 
It was important whatever course they 
determined upon should be agreed to by 
the other House. In such a matter as 
this, which simply related to the form of 
legislation, the two Houses should act 
on a common agreement. Such an 
agreement might be arrived at by the 
appointment of a small Joint Committee 
of the two Houses—and a Committee 
existed already with reference to the 
Consolidation of Bills—and probably a 
conclusion would be arrived at which 
would carry out the object the noble 
Marquess had in view in the best manner 
after full consideration. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had no objection to take to the pro- 
posal of the noble and learned Lord, 
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xcept that he very much preferred to 
have a Special Committee for this pur- 
pose. If it was merely to be put asa 
by-matter, to be considered by a Com- 
mittee which had other and heavier 
duties to discharge, he felt certain that 
it would be smothered. The suggestion 
he made was one which did not enjoy 
the benevolent appreciation of drafts- 
men, and he did not feel it would have 
justice done to it unless a Committee 
was appointed for the purpose of dealing 
with it specially and definitely. If the 
noble and learned Lord would undertake 
to move for a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses, he would not press the 
Motion on the present occasion. In 
fact, he thought a Committee would be 
the best form of dealing with the matter ; 
but he rather doubted the possibility of 
the remedy which the noble and learned 
Lord suggested — namely, that there 
should be automatic consolidation at 
each step. Consolidation was a very 
different matter from simply referring 
in an Appendix for the purpose of infor- 
mation to an old Statute. Consolida- 
tion involved the weighing again, for 
legislative purposes, of the words which 
you use, and often it was really hardly 
less difficult than a new enactment. If 
we were to resort to consolidation in the 
case of every small Bill that was passed, 
he feared that the burden would be too 
heavy for those on whom it would fall. 
This, however, was a matter for a Com- 
mittee to decide. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not the slightest objection to the 
matter being referred to a Special 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
should like to point out to the noble 
Marquess, with whose object he sym- 
pathised, that if his Instruction or Reso- 
lution merely referred to clauses which 
were amended or repealed, he would not 
do much to diminish the number of 
volumes that would have to be referred 
to. Must he not go further and refer 
also to clauses from other Acts that were 
embodied in the Bill? This was a point 
which really involved the vast number 
of volumes of which the noble Marquess 
spoke. 

Tue Marquess oF SALISBURY said, 
he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion, and would request the noble and 
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learned Lord to undertake to move for 
the appointment of a Committee. 


Motion, by leave, withdawn. 


The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes after Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 25th March 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE RAILWAY 


4h. 


On the Order for Third Reading, 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
asked whether any special complaint had 
been made to the Board of Trade relating 
to the hours of labour of the servants 
employed by this Railway Company ? 

No answer was given. | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman object to the Bill being proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. CYRIL DODD: No, I am not 
in a position to object. I do not know 
whether there is any special complaint. 
I was merely making inquiry. 


QUESTIONS. 


SNAILBEACH QUARTZ MINE 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- 
vil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the verdict of the 
jury in the inquest on the bodies of the 
seven men who were killed, owing to the 
snapping of the rope of the cage by which 
they were descending the shaft of the 
Snailbeach Quartz Mine, Shropshire, on 
the 6th instant, namely, that the rope 
had not been properly looked after, and 
had been used too long; whether he is 
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aware that it was given in evidence that 
the rope had not been changed for eight 
years, and had not been repaired ; and 
that John Lee, a mining expert of 30 
years’ experience, swore the rope was 
very badly corroded internally, and was 
not capable of carrying its own weight ; 
and if he can state what steps the Home 
Office propose to take in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): My attention 
has been called to the verdict mentioned 
in the question, and I have received a 
full report from the Inspector of Mines 
for the district. The rope had been used 
for eight and a-half years, and its break- 
ing was due to internal corrosion. The 
rope had been examined daily, but 
internal corrosion cannot be detected so 
long as the outside of the rope remains 
sound. In the opinion of the Inspector 
the fault lay in using the rope too long, 
but he reports that no breach of any par- 
ticular rule under the Mines Act had 
taken place. It is extremely difficult to 
lay down any rule on this subject, bat I 
will tuke an early opportunity of con- 
sulting the Inspectors of Mines as to 
whether any step can be taken in this 
direction. 


POST-CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
the United Kingdom is the only country 
within the Postal Union which makes a 
charge for the material of postcards over 
and above the price of the stamp im- 
pressed ; and whether, by way of prepar- 
ing for the total abolition of such charge, 
he will recommend that the thin post- 
cards shall be sold at their face or stamp 
value ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hisserr, Oldham): 
No, Sir. The United Kingdom compares 
favourably with other countries of the 
Postal Union in the price of inland post- 
cards. Holland makes a direct charge 
for the material, while in France the card 
costs 10 centimes, and even in Germany 
20 cards cost the equivalent of a shilling, 
as against eleven pence in this country. 
I cannot recommend that the material of 
the postcard should be supplied to the 
public gratuitously. Among other 
reasons it would be unfair to the private 
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stationer, who at present does a con- 
siderable trade in private cards. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury]. 
whether he has any objection to state the 
. percentage of gross profit on the prime 
cost of postcards, as delivered by the con- 
tractors, which is made by the Depart- 
ment on the sale of such postcards to the 
public; and the percentage of cost, in 
relation to the prime cost, incurred by 
the Department in handling and dis- 
tributing the postcards to the public, as 
referred to in the Treasury Minute of 
6th August, 18941 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Iam sorry that 
I cannot give the information asked for. 
The answer would depend upon figures 
which are confidential as between the 
Government and the contractor, and 
which, as regards cost of distribution and 
handling, are extremely complicated. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS AT KINSALE. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
(1) whether his attention has been 
called to the position occupied by the 
Deputy Collector of Customs for the port 


of Kinsale, who, in addition to his office 
as Collector of Customs, holds that of 
Receiver of Port Dues and Local Rates of 
the same place, in a suit instituted by 
the Board of Works against the local 
authorities of that port and town ; (2) 
whether Kinsale is the only port in the 
United Kingdom where the Collector or 
Deputy Collector of Customs is permitted 
to hold an office not subject to the 
control of the Customs Authorities nor 
responsible to them; (3) whether he is 
aware that complaints have been made 
by merchants of the port of the manner 
in which the Deputy Collector has dis- 
charged his double functions, imposing 
(as it is alleged) obstructions to the 
trade of the port, and calculated to cause 
vessels having cargo either to discharge 
or receive, to go to Courtmacsherry, or 
some other a. port ; whether 
it has been specially alleged that the 
Deputy Collector has subjected theclearing 
of vessels to new regulations, and with- 
drawn from local merchants facilities for 
such clearing which they have hitherto 
enjoyed ; (4) and whether the Govern- 
ment intends to institute an inquiry as 
to the grounds of these complaints, and 
to remove them if they be well founded ? 


Sir John Hibbert. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: (1) In reply to 
the first question, I beg to say the 
Principal Officer of Customs at Kinsale 
is Receiver of the Harbour Dues but not 
of the Town Rates. (2) The answer to 
the second paragraph of the question is 
in the negative. (3) In order to enforce 
the proper payment of the Harbour 
Dues, in which the Exchequer is 
directly interested, the officer has been 
authorised to exercise the powers under 
Section 48 of the Act 10 Vic., chapter 
27, of refusing clearance to vessels until 
harbour dues have been paid. Similar 
powers are in force elsewhere, and have 
not been found injurious, and the Board 
of Works do not anticipate any loss to 
the harbour revenue in this instance. 
I am not aware that complaints have 
been received from local merchants, nor 
can I imagine that the restriction could 
be considered a grievance by any honest 
trader. (4) If the harbour authorities 
have any grievance it is open to them 
to bring it before the Court in the 
Receiver Suit with a view to having the 
restriction withdrawn. 


IRELAND AND THE NAVAL 


PROGRAMME. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty how much of the £28,000,000, 
which it is estimated will be spent in 
1895-6 on the construction of new 
ships and the Navy generally, will be 
spent in Ireland ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): I am advised by the Ac- 
countant General of the Navy that it 
is absolutely impossible to specify the 
amount that will be expended under 
Naval Votes either in Ireland or any 
other portion of the United Kingdom 
during the next financial year. Most 
of the Naval Votes have no local bearing 
at all. The principal Vote in which 
localities might be interested is that 
which provides for new construction. 
As I have already said, such firms will 
have every opportunity of tendering, but 
until tenders have been accepted it will 
be impossible to say what proportion 
even of the Shipbuilding Vote will be 
expended in Ireland. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Can the hon. Gentleman say how much 
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of this money is to be spent in Scotland ? 
Is he aware that Scotland pays a larger 
proportion of taxation towards this 
expenditure than either England or 
Ireland ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
How much of this Vote would be ex- 
pended on the only Government dock- 
yard in Ireland ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I can give the 
hon. Gentleman a reference to the pages 
of the Estimates, where the expenditure 
for Haulbowline is provided for. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Would it be 
too much to ask the hon. Gentleman to 
give an undertaking that, wherever money 
can be spent in Ireland, some share 
of this Vote would be given ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : There would 
be every disposition to exercise fair play 
and equality. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): How 
much of the New Construction Vote 
would be spent at Haulbowline ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am not 
aware that any new construction is 
carried out at Haulbowline. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will 


Stirling 


the 


Government, in considering this ques- 


tion, bear in mind that the increased 
taxation imposed by the Budget of last 
year fell more heavily on Ireland than 
on other parts of the country ? 

| No answer was given. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether, as the Admiralty 
are about to add to the number of 
training ships for the Royal Navy, they 
will arrange to station one of these ships 
in Belfast Lough ? 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is the intention of 
the Admiralty to add to the present 
number of training ships for the Royal 
Navy ; and, if so, whether he will con- 
sider the claims of Belfast to have one 
of these ships placed in Belfast Lough ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg to 
answer these two questions together. 
As already stated in the First Lord’s 
Memorandum, it is proposed to station 
a training ship at Queenstown. No 
other changes are in contemplation. It 
is intended that the Northampton should 
visit parts of Ireland, and Belfast Lough 
would be among them. 
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SUPPLY OF PORK TO THE NAVY. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty what is 
the estimated amount that will be spent 
on contracts for the supply of pork for 
the Navy for the ensuing year; and, 
whether, in distributing those contracts, 
he will take into consideration the claims 
of Cork, Waterford and Limerick, and 
other Irish centres. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
estimated value of the salt pork to be 
purchased for Naval Service during the 
ensuing year is about £30,000. Tenders 
will be called for by advertisement,and the 
claims of the Irish packers will receive 
every consideration when placing the 
contracts. 


STIRLING CATTLE MARKET. 

*Mr. M. H. SHAW-STEWART 
(Renfrew, E.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture—(1) 
if he received a representation, dated 
3lst March 1893, from farmers who sell 
live stock at the auction market of 
Messrs. Speedie Brothers, Stirling, com- 
plaining of the unreliability of the auto- 
matic indicating dial attached to the 
cattle-weighing machine erected in said 
mart, in compliance with the Weigh- 
ing of Cattle Act, 1891; (2) whether, 
during the last two years, repeated com- 
plaints have been forwarded to him 
regarding the loose way in which cattle 
are weighed by the proprietors of the 
auction market; (3) whether he is 
aware that on 30th January last the local 
inspector of weights and measures tested 
the weighing machine and found an 
error of 56 lbs. against the seller and in 
favour of the buyer, and gave the pro- 
prietors notice of the inaccuracy ; and 
that on the Ist March the inspector 
again visited the market, and, on finding 
the machine still incorrect to the extent 
of 56 lbs. against the seller, he defaced 
his stamp of verification; and (4), 
whether, seeing that the _ incorrect 
machine is still used for weighing cattle, 
he will instruct the proper authorities to 
take proceedings against the owners of 
this weighing machine ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeEnrsert 
Garpyer, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
duly received the representation to 
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which the hon. Member refers, and in 
November last a complaint reached me 
as to the failure of the machine in ques- 
tion, with regard to which I have been 
in communication with the auctioneers 
‘ concerned. I am informed by the Town 
Clerk that the facts are as stated in the 
third paragraph of the question, and 
that the matter will be further investi- 
gated by the Burgh Magistrates and 
Commissioners of Police who are the 
loca] authorities for the purposes of the 
Weights and Measures Acts. J have no 
power to order proceedings to be taken 
under those Acts, but I will keep the 
matter under inquiry so as to prevent, if 
possible, the recurrence of complaints on 
the part of those by whom the mart is 
used. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1894. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether in cases where, as in 
Aberdeen, a new city parish has, under 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1894, been formed out of the urban 
portions of several surrounding parishes, 
any pauper who had a settlement in any 
of those parishes prior to the change will 
by the Poor Law Acts now have his 
claim against the parish council of the 
rural part of that parish, and not against 
the new city parish, notwithstanding any 
order to the contrary made by the 
Secretary for Scotland under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1894; and, 
whether, if this is the case, he will bring 
in a Bill to amend the Poor Law Acts in 
this sense. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gzorce O. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): A clause has been inserted 
in my Orders in the Aberdeen and other 
cases for the special purpose of obviating 
the result which the hon. Member depre- 
cates. I see no reason for bringing in a 
Bill. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether a parish council will have power 
to erect a public hall under Section 24 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1894? 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 


Mr. Herbert Gardner. 
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A parish council, outside a burgh or a 
police burgh, is empowered— 


‘*To provide or acquire buildings for public 
offices and for meetings, and for any purposes 
connected with parish business, or with the 
powers or duties of the parish council.’’ 


These powers are very wide, though not 
so wide as those originally proposed in 
the Bill, and approved by this House. In 
practice, any parish council desiring to 
exercise them will, doubtless, approach 
the Local Government Board with a 
view to obtaining its sanction to the 
raising of a loan ; and it will be for the 
Board in the first instance to decide 
whether the particular building proposed 
is of such a character as to fall within 
the terms of the Statute. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that in 
certain parishes in Scotland the number 
of candidates nominated for the parish 
or ward is less than the number to be 
elected for such parish or ward; and 
whether, in such cases, the returning 
officer will be entitled to declare the 
candidates so nominated duly elected, 
and the Board will order a new election 
to fill the vacancy or vacancies arising 
from failure to elect, or whether the 
nominations so made will have to be 
disregarded, and an order will be re- 
quired for a new election of the ward or 
parish. 

SirG. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the returning officers have reported 
to the Local Government Board a few 
cases in which the number of candidates 
nominated is less than the number allo- 
cated and to be elected. In such cases 
the returning officer will intimate at the 
proper time that the persons nominated 
have been duly elected, and the Local 
Government Board will thereupon order 
a new election to fill the vacancy or 
vacancies, in terms of the 18th Section 
of the Act of last year. 

Mr. RENSHAW : I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether he is 
aware that in certain Scotch parishes 
divided into wards the same person has 
been nominated as candidate for the 
parish council in more than one ward ; 
and whether, at the pending election of 
parish councillors, the person so nomin- 
ated can withdraw from his nomination 
to more than one ward ; and, if not, on 
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what occasion, in the event of his being | 
returned for more than one ward, he 
will have to declare for which ward he 
elects to sit; and, when he has so de- 
clared, how the vacancy caused will be 
filled. 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: When the 
same person is nominated for more than 
one ward he can withdraw during the 
period allowed for withdrawal, unless 
the effect of withdrawal would, in the 
words of the Act— 


‘be to reduce the total number of persons 
nominated below the number necessary to supply 
the vacancies to be filled.’’ 


Where a person is elected for more wards 
than one, he must signify, at or before 
the meeting of the provisional parish 
council, which will be held on Thursday, 
llth April, his decision as to the ward 
which he desires to represent, and the 
Local Government Board will thereupon 
duly order a new election to fill the 
vacancy or vacancies thus arising. 


COWES HARBOUR. 

Sir G. BADEN-POW ELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that there is no constituted har- 


bour authority having and exercising 
adequate legal rights and duties over the 


important Harbour of Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, and that the Corporation’ of 
Newport legally exercise control over the 
Medina River as far seawards as “ The 
Folly” public - house, but have no 
powers over, and have done nothing 
towards the preservation or improvement 
of, Cowes Harbour; whether the said 
Corporation levies tolls in Cowes Har- 
bour; and, if so, under what authority 
is this done; whether application has 
been made to the Board of Trade to con- 
stitute a local Harbour Authority repre- 
sentative of the places and interests 
involved ; and what steps it is proposed 
to take with regard to such application ? 
THe PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Corporation of Newport claim that 
they have, since the Twelfth Century, 
under various charters confirmed by suc- 
cessive kings of England, exercised juris- 
diction over the Harbour of Cowes, and 
they state that they have under these 
charters continuously collected tolls and 
regulated the anchorage in the harbour, | 
| 
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and that for many years past they have 
appointed the harbour-master there. 
Application has been made to the Board 
of Trade by the West Cowes Urban 
District Council for a Provisional Order 
under the General Pier and Harbour 
Acts for the improvement, maintenance, 
and regulation of Cowes Harbour ; but 
the difficulty is that as under Section 14 
of the Piers and Harbours Act of 1861 
there is no power to affect any right 
given or reserved to any persons, by 
Royal Charter or by prescription, pro- 
cedure by Provisional Order is not pos- 
sible. If compulsory powers for the 
creation of a Harbour Authority are 
desired, the promoters must proceed by 
Private Bill and not by Provisional 
Order. 


COLLECTION OF RATES IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if he is aware 
that in some districts of the Highlands 
the collector of rates neglects to demand 
payment of the rate before 20th June, 
which has the effect of disfranchising 
many of the people otherwise entitled to 
vote, while after this date such persons 
are compelled to pay but too late to be 
put on the register for the current year ; 
and will he consider what remedy he 
can adopt to prevent the disfranchise- 
ment of voters ? 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : The Local 
Government Board have no knowledge 
of the existence of any such practise as 
that referred to; butif the hon. Member 
will be good enough to furnish the names 
of any parishes in which the custom 
obtains, further inquiry will be made. 


CONSOLS. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
where the estate of a person domiciled 
in Scotland consists partly of Consols, 
and a title to that estate has been com- 
pleted by confirmation in Scotland, the 
confirmation has to be sealed in the 
English Court of Probate before the 
Consols can be transferred to the ex- 
ecutor ; and, if so, whether, in view of 
the fact that Consols are of an Imperial 
character, and as much Scotch as 
English, he will consider whether he can 


‘introduce legislation dealing with the 


matter ? 
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*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Investments 
in Consols and other Government funds 
forming part of the National Debt of 
the United Kingdom, being under the 
management of the Bank of England, 
are held to be English estate, unless 
such investments have been made 
through the National Securities Savings 
Bank. If the estate of a person domi- 
ciled in Scotland consists partly of 
Consols, the confirmation has, therefore, 
to be sealed in the English Court of 
Probate. This is in accordance with the 
general rule that the authority of the 
Court of a country in which funds are 
locally situated is required before the 
executors can uplift or otherwise deal 
with them. I do not recollect of having 


heard this complained of as a grievance, 
and I doubt whether Parliament would 
be disposed to deal with it separately. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called, many times 
during the last few weeks, to the exist- 
ence of distress in various parts of 
South Mayo; whether his denial of the 
existence of distress in Ballindine, Kil- 
vine, Irishtown, Crossboyne, Ballyhaunis, 
Aughamore, and Knock is based upon 
the reports of Mr. Flynn, Local Gov- 
ernment Board Inspector; whether he 
is aware that that Gentleman’s method 
of inspection is to drive through a 
parish along the main road, and to enter 
a few houses beside him, as was done in 
the famine years, 1846-9, and that his 
reports are literal copies of those issued 
in that time, in most of which the exist- 
ence of unusual distress was denied ; 
and whether the Chief Secretary will 
make further inquiries into the matter ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortgy, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): A number of representa- 
tions have been made to me alleging the 
existence of exceptional distress in 
various parts of South Mayo. The 
information supplied to me, and upon 
which I based my replies to these repre- 
sentations, was not derived alone from 
the reports of Mr. Flynn, Local Gov- 
ernment Board Inspector, but also from 
the reports received, and conferences 
with, Mr. Lynch, an Inspector of many 
years’ experience of this district. I am 
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informed that Dr. Flinn’s method of 
inspection is a very thorough one, and is 
not as alleged in the question ; nor are his 
reports literal copies of those issued in 
the period referred to. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board will keep me informed 
as to the condition of the people of 
South Mayo. If the hon. Gentleman is 
still of opinion that distress exists of 
such an acute and widespread nature as 
to require exceptional treatment by the 
establishment of relief works, and if he 
will be good enough to furnish the names 
and addresses of the various families 
concerned I will at once cause inquiries 
to be made. 

Mr. J. F. X.O’BRIEN asked what Mr. 
Flynn’s qualifications for the post were? 

Mr. J. MORLEY really did not 
know, but he examined Mr. Flynn’s 
credentials and satisfied himself that 
that Gentleman was thoroughly qualified 
to discharge the duties imposed upon 
him. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether, in view of the distress in 
various parts of Ireland, and of strong 
divergence of opinion between the Local 
Government Board’s Inspectors and the 
local authorities, he would take some 
means other than inquiry by the Local 
Government Board Inspectors to ascer- 
tain the extent of distress ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY could not possibly 
do that. As Gentlemen from Ireland 
were aware, whenever they had brought 
before him any special case he had made 
special inquiries. He could not consent 
to supersede the present officers. Of 
course, it was very natural there should 
be differences between the Inspectors and 
the local authorities, because they looked 
at matters from different points of view. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked if cases 
in which the local authorities did not at 
all agree with the Local Government 
Board’s Inspectors had not frequently 
come under the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notice, and whether it. was not more 
likely that the local authorities were 
more intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances, and better able to give a 
proper opinion upon the subject than the 
Local Government Board’s Inspectors ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was sure the local 
authorities would give a very good 
opinion from their own point of view, 
but the point of view of the Government 
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and of Government officials was neces- 
sarily somewhat different to that of the 
local authorities; they could not take 
the same view that local authorities 
naturally took. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he has received a copy of a Resolution 
unanimously passed by the guardians of 
the Enniskillen Union, relating to the 
need of relief works in Gelgeloin and 
Killinagh, county Cavan ; whether he is 
aware that, owing to the people being 
landowners, the Guardians cannot effect- 
ively relieve this distress ; and, whether, 
having regard to the opposition raised to 
the Relief of Distress Bill, which pro- 
poses to temporarily remove this restric- 
tion, he will consider the advisability of 
preparing to institute relief works in this 
district ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Resolution re- 
ferred to has been received. Careful 


inquiries have been instituted by the 
Local Government Board into the con- 
dition of the poorer classes in the divi- 
sions named in the question, and the 
Inspector’s Report appears to show that 


some of the people are in poor circum- 
stances, and suffered last year from the 
partial failure of the potato crop. The 
Union is very well circumstanced, with 
low poor rates, and there are only 20 
persons in receipt of outdoor relief, out 
of a total population of over 36,000. It 
therefore appears that the resources of 
the Poor Law are sufficient to deal with 
any cases of distress likely to arise in 
this Union. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the destitution 
prevailing in Ballincloher and Lixnaw, 
Lisselton Cross and Ballyegan, and other 
districts in North Kerry ; what has been 
the result of the recent special inspection 
by a member of the Local Government 
Board ; and, whether any relief works 
have been yet proceeded with in North 
Kerry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received 
several representations alleging the exist- 
ence of abnormal destitution in the 
localities mentioned in the question. The 
condition of the poorer classes in the 
Listowel Union has recently formed the 
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subject of careful and special investiga- 
tion by Mr. Bourke, one of the most 
experienced Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, and as a result of 
his inquiries he is of opinion that no 
destitution justifying the adoption of 
exceptional measures of relief at present 
exists in the Union. In the course of 
his investigation he conferred with clergy- 
men, Poor Law Guardians, and Relieving 
Officers, and the general opinion appeared 
to be that, though there were a number 
of poor persons in the localities referred 
to, there was no danger, at present, of 
anyone suffering from want of food, and 
that until the Spring work is over, there 
will be no lack of employment for the 
people. Under these circumstances, it 
does not seem to me that any necessity 
has yet arisen for undertaking relief 
works in the Listowel Union. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
erection of the pier at Ballyhigue, though 
sanctioned, had not yet been commenced. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was not 
aware, but he would inquire. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN asked whether 
Mr. Bourke, who also visited North 
Cork, had made any Report about that 
district, or any suggestion for relieving 
the distress there ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied that it was 
quite true that Mr. Bourke had visited 
Kanturk Union. The Relieving Officers 
had assured him that no persons in the 
Union suffered from want of food, and 
that they did not expect that people 
would be reduced to any great straits. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that relief 
| work, sanctioned by the Government at 
Meenaveen, in the parish of Glen- 
columbkill, county Donegal, was stopped 
by the action of the local landlords, who 
object to the construction of a road lead- 
jing to a limestone quarry at Creeveen ; 
whether, seeing that the opening up of 
|this quarry was earnestly requested by 
| the inhabitants, and would confer a great 
|boon on the Musgrave tenantry, he will 
| order it to be recommenced ; is he aware 
| that the local landlords allowed all pre- 
parations to be made for the institution 

of the relief work thus sanctioned by the 
Government, and gave no notice or in- 
| timation of their objection until the work 
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had been actually begun ; and, whether, 
seeing that owing to this action, a large 
number of heads of families have been 
kept out of employment for upwards of 
three weeks, and will be unable to take 
relief work unless by allowing their small 


holdings, which now require cultivation, | 


to lie waste for this year, any allowance 
can be made to the men who have been 
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Mr. T. SEXTON inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would specially 
consider the needs of Belfast to inspec- 
tion by females in view of the large 
number of women employed in the 
textile industry there ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said he was well 
aware of the peculiar position of Belfast. 
He quite agreed that that city required 


thus deprived of employment to enable) supervision by female inspectors, and 


them to crop their holdings ? 


of telegraphic communication, I have not 


been able to obtain a Report on it to) 


day. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN IRELAND. | 


Mr. T. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether he has been made 
aware that the Textile Operative Society 
of Ireland has declared by Resolution 
that it is absolutely essential in the 
interest of the textile workers that at 
least one female inspector under the 
Factory Acts should be appointed for 
Ireland ; and, whether the appointment 
will be made ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have not received 
the Resolution mentioned in the ques- 
tion, but some time ago I received other 
Resolutions to the same effect. There 
are now four female inspectors of 
factories ; they are not assigned to any 
particular locality, but travel to every 
part of the United Kingdom where their 
services are required. Notices are ex- 
hibited in all factories and workshops in 
Ireland where women are employed, 
stating that complaints may be sent to 
the female inspectors, and all such 
complaints are promptly inquired into by 
one of the female inspectors. With 
the staff and resources which are at 
present at my disposal, I think that the 
female inspectors are more usefully 
employed in peripatetic visits than if 
they were stationed in particular dis- 
tricts. Special attention has been and 
is being given by one of them to Irish 
industries. It is not possible this year, 
I regret to say, to add to the staff. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked if one 
of the ladies had been in the habit of 
visiting Belfast ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Yes. 

Mr. J. G. Swift Maeneiil. 





he would take care there was no neglect 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask my) 
hon. Friend to defer this question till | 
to-morrow. Owing to the interruption | 


in that respect. 

Captain DONELAN asked if any 
of the four ladies had been selected from 
Treland. 

Mr. ASQUITH : One is an Irish lady 


| by birth. 


MINING EXPLOSIVES. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durhan, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he has decided to utilise the apparatus 
for testing westphalite, erected at Messrs. 
Pearson and Knowles’ collieries near 
Wigan, for testing all other safety ex- 
plosives used in mines ; and, whether he 
is aware that efficient apparatus has been 
erected by the North of England In- 
stitute of Mining and Mechanical Engi- 
neers at a cost of about £500, and which 
has been seen and approved by several 
members of the Royal Commission on 
Explosives from Coal-dust ; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to secure that 
any experiments now used in mines 
shall be carried out by gentlemen not 
connected with the manufacture of 
explosives. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have not decided 
to cause the apparatus erected at Messrs. 
Pearson and Knowles’ collieries near 
Wigan for testing other safety explosives 
in mines to be used for testing west- 
phalite ; but if there should be need of 
it I shall be very willing to accept the 
loan of suitable apparatus from any 
quarter. Iam aware of the apparatus 
belonging to the North of England 
Mining Institute—in fact, some of the 
Inspectors of Coal Mines have been 
assisting at these experiments. Until 
the passing of a Bill dealing with the 
use of explosives in dangerous mines it 
will be premature to institute experi- 
ments on different sorts of explosives, 
but I am fully alive to the necessity of 
impartiality being secured in any experi- 
ments that may be made. And I may 
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add I hope very shortly to introduce a 
Bill. 


INDIAN NATIVE TROOPS. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
T beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether, in view of the Second 
Reading of the Army Annual Bill 
having been put upon the paper for this 
day, he can state whether it is proposed 
in it to maintain the punishment of 
flogging in the case of Indian Native 
Troops, although it has been abolished in 
the case of all troops in the British 
Army, including the black troops of the 
West India Regiments; and, whether 
the intervention of the Secretary of 
State for India, as promised in Com- 
mittee on this Bill last year, has led to 
any alteration of the law in that respect. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russett, North 
Beds): The Secretary of State for 
India has been, and is still, in communi- 
cation with the Government of India on 
this subject ; but no change can take 
place till a Bill has been passed through 
the Legislative Council of India. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, whether the 


hon. Gentleman was able to give the 
House any information as to the Govern- 
ment of India having arrived at any 


decision during the last year. The 
Secretary of State promised him, now a 
year ago, he would communicate with 
India. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had answered the question in the terms 
put into his hands. Perhaps the hon. 
Member would put another question 
down. 


CAB-TRADE GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, when he will be 
able to make known his recommendations 
in reference to the inquiry made by the 
Departmental Committee about the cab- 
trade grievances ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I hope shortly to 


introduce a Bill for the punishment of the | be 


offence popularly known as “ bilking,” 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee. The other recommen- 
dations I propose to deal with by De- 
partmental Orders, the scope and terms 
of which are now under consideration. 
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BALLYMAHON DISPENSARY DISTRICT. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) is he 
aware that the medical officer of the 
Ballymahon Dispensary District entered 
the National Schools of the said Dis- 
trict, and there, during school hours, 
vaccinated the children, without either 
the permission of the managers of the 
schools or the consent of the parents of 
the children ; (2) by what authority, or 
by whose directions, did he perform this 
operation, as the Poor Law Guardians of 
the union, as also the members of the 
Dispensary Committee, disclaim all re- 
sponsibility in connection with the 
matter; (3) is he aware that, when 
asked for his authority for doing so, the 
medical officer alleged having received 
directions from the Local Government 
Board ; and (4) if the medical officer 
undertook to perform this duty without 
authority, is he to be paid out of the 
rates for any number he asserts he has 
successfully re-vaccinated ; and, if so, 
what check can there be on the account 
furnished by him to the Poor Law Guar- 
dians ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The medical officer 
states that the pupils of two National 
Schools in his district, and almost all 
those in a third school, went to the dis- 
pensary to be vaccinated. On visiting 
the last-mentioned school in order to ex- 
amine the children who had been vac- 
cinated, the medical officer found that 
some had not been done, and he vac- 
cinated them in the school. Owing to 
the anxiety of the people at a reported 
case of small-pox at a place called Gur- 
teen, the doctor called at the school there 
and arranged to vaccinate the children, 
but was refused admission by direction 
of the manager. At the Convent School 
the children were vaccinated by arrange- 
ment with the Reverend Mother; and 
the manager, who was present, raised no 
objection. A medical officer has no 
authority to compel persons to be vac- 
cinated. As regards the fourth para- 
graph, a public vaccinator is entitled to 
paid for vaccinating all persons who 
may present himself at his dispensary 


for the purpose. 
PARCELS FOR THE CAPE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, whether 
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he has observed that the Castle Line 
circulates a printed notice, stating that 
the Company is prohibited from accept- 
ing for shipment any parcel or package 
of which the size, weight, and value are 
all within the limits allowed under the 
Parcel Post Regulations, and that all 
such parcels must pass through the Post ; 
whether the prohibition in question came 
from the Post Office, and whether a 
similar prohibition has been intimated to 
other Steamship Companies running 
vessels to the Colonies and to foreign 
countries ; and whether he has advised 
that such prohibition has a legal char- 
acter, and is binding upon the ship- 
owners concerned, or that it is void, as 
being in restraint of trade ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The notice in question relates to an 
understanding come to between the Post 
Office and the Castle and Union Com- 
panies in 1885 that, on the commence- 
ment of the Parcel Post to and from the 
Cape, under the contracts of those Com- 
panies with the Cape Post Office, they 
should not carry similar small parcels 
free of charge. The understanding is 
not embodied in the contract, and has 
not the character of a legal prohibition. 
There is no similar understanding in con- 
nection with any of the Imperial con- 
tracts for conveyance of Foreign and 
Colonial parcels. 


NICARAGUA. 

Cotonet C.E. HOWARD VINCENT 
age Central): I beg to ask the 

nder Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Mr. Gosling has been accorded 
leave of absence from Her Majesty’s 
Legation to the Republic of Central 
America ; and, in such case, who has 
been charged to represent him in actively 
prosecuting the claim of the British 
Government on the Nicaraguan Republic 
for the treatment of Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul ? 

Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick) : Mr. Gosling has been granted 
leave of absence and will leave his post 
in May. Mr. Roberts, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Guatemala, will take charge 
during his absence with the rank of Her 
Majesty’s Chargé @affaires. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
asked if the hon. Gentleman knew how 
long Mr. Roberts had been Consul at 
Guatemala ? 

Sir E. GREY could not say. 


TROOPSHIPS. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
how many troopships have been sold 
during the last two years; and whether 
it is the intention of the Admiralty to 
dispose of the rest of these vessels ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Three of the Indian troopships have been 
sold by the Indian Government. One 


| of the Indian troopships was bought by 
‘the Admiralty, and may be shortly 


utilised as a powder hulk. None of the 
Imperial troopships have been sold, two 
(Tyne and Wye) are still running. The 
Himalaya will be fitted as a coal-hulk. 
The Yamar is shortly proceeding to 
Hong Kong to be fitted as a receiving 
hulk. The Assistance may be shortly 
required as a powder hulk. The 
Malabar, Indian troopship, is _ still 
running. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs how many of 
the Armenian prisoners, stated to num- 
ber nearly 3,000, are expected to be 
affected by the recent decree relating to 
ecclesiastics ; and whether efforts will be 
made to prevent the recurrence in their 
case of such incidents as those which oc- 
curred last Autumn, when, after the 
release of about 700 prisoners had been 
announcedand carried out, a large number 
of them were immediately re-arrested by 
order of local officials and confined in 
Turkish gaols ? 

*Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): Before that question is answered 
I beg to ask whether the release of the 
ecclesiastics was not the unsolicited 
action of the Porte, and whether it is 
not time that such attempts to impute 
bad faith to a friendly Power should 
cease ? 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to suppose 
that the number of Armenians now in 
prison is so great as that mentioned by 
the hon. Member. The statement which 
has recently appeared in the newspapers 
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was to the effect that between 2,500 
and 3,000 persons had been imprisoned, 
but not that number were still under 
detention. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no precise information to show how 
many ecclesiastics will be affected by the 
Sultan’s decision, and this is the answer 
to the additional question which must be 
held by Her Majesty’s Government to be 
incompatible with such an intention as 
is suggested by the latter part of the 
question. 


BUTTER SUBSTITUTES. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has yet 
come to any conclusion as to the intro- 
duction of a Bill this Session for reme- 
dying the defects of the existing law for 
the detection of fraudulent substitutes 
for butter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am well aware, 
as my hon. Friend knows, of the great 
importance of this subject. Since the 
question addressed to me by my hon. 
Friend on February 26th, a Select Com- 
mittee has been appointed, in continua- 
tion of the Committee of last Session, to 


inquire into the working of the Margarine 
Act, 1887, and the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875, and any Acts amending 
the same, and to report whether any, and 
if so what, amendments of the law 
relating to adulteration are, in their 


opinion, desirable. Immediately upon 
receipt of the Committee’s Report the 
question of amending Legislation shall be 
carefully considered. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman did not consider 
that the course he proposed to adopt 
meant the loss of another butter season, 
and that nothing would be done in the 
matter for another 12 months. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I regret the delay, 
but my hon. Friend will see the difficulty 
in the way of proposing Legislation on a 
subject which the House has already 
referred to a Committee. 


FOREIGN FARM PRODUCE. 
Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
will take steps to ascertain through the 
Foreign Office the prices of the leading 
articles of farm produce and of articles 
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used on the farm in a few places in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
and publish the results in a Return or 
in the Official Journal ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
prices of wheat in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and the United States, and of 
live stock and meat in Chicago, Paris, 
and Brussels, were published in Parlia- 
mentary Papers issued last year,'copies of 
which I shall be glad to supply to the 
hon. Member. We hope also to be able 
to publish some further information as to 
the prices of agricultural commodities 
abroad in the next number of our Official 
Journal. I attach great importance to 
the subject, and I shall be happy to bear 
the suggestion of the hon. Member in 
mind, and do everything in my power to 
extend the information available as to 
the course of prices abroad. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Sr M. HICKS- BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
schoolmasters of certified industrial 
schools are to be excluded from the 
benefits of the proposed superannuation 
scheme for teachers under the Education 
Department ; whether complaint has been 
made to him by the managers of the 
Clifton Industrial School that, in conse- 
quence of this, they have only obtained 
two applications for the post of assistant 
schoolmaster, as compared with 30 or 40 
obtained for a similar post in 1891 ; 
whether similar complaints have reached 
him from managers of other industrial 
schools ; and, if so, whether the matter 
can be reconsidered ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The scheme referred 
to by the right hon. Baronet has merely 
been recommended by a Departmental 
Committee, and will require Legislation 
to carry it into effect. The position of 
teachers in industrial schools did not fall 
within the scope of the inquiry. I have 
received a representation on this subject 
from the Committee of the Clifton Indus- 
trial School, but not from any other 
managers. The position of schoolmasters 
in industrial schools will be fully con- 
sidered by a Committee, which I propose 
to appoint immediately, to inquire into 
the management of industrial and 
reformatory schools. 
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BRITISH CONSUL IN SAMOA. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Mr. 
Cusack-Smith, British Consul in Samoa, 
is now en route for England ; when Mr. 
Cusack - Smith may be expected to 
arrive ; and whether his resumption of 
duty as British Consul in Samoa is 
contemplated ¢ 

Sir EDWARD GREY : Mr. Cusack- 
Smith is in England, being entitled to a 
leave of absence of some months. A 
competent officer has been sent from 
Fiji to replace him. 


AFFAIRS IN SAMOA. 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether he will cause inquiry to | 


be made into the correctness or other- 
wise of the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
allegations that Captain Bickford pro- 
mised Mataafa safety and the protection 
of the British flag, and that this promise 
was violated by the transfer of Mataafa 
from the Katoomba to a German war 
vessel, which bore him away to exile in 
the Marshall Islands; whether the 
British, German, and American Consuls 
were unanimous in their decision to 
deport Mataafa to the Marshall Islands ; 
whether Mataafa is permitted to receive 
letters from friends and sympathisers, 
and what is the nature of the strict 
control exercised over his communica- 
tions with the outer world ; and whether 
he can give any detailed information 
with respect to the full facilities that are 
said to be allowed Mataafa for the 
exercise of his religion ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY: Mataafa 
surrendered to the three Treaty Powers 
under a promise that his life should be 
safe. This promise has been kept, and 
there is no need to inquire whether it 
was given to him by Captain Bickford 
personally or not. The three Consuls 
acted together under instructions from 
their respective Governments. The 
control over Mataafa is exercised by 
the German authorities, to whom he has 
been entrusted, and by whom he is being 
humanely and considerately treated. In 
February, 1894, the German Govern- 
ment stated that they did not entertain 
any fears that Mataafa would not be 
sufficiently provided with means for 
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exercising the Roman Catholic religion. 
A considerable number of European 
Catholics reside in the Marshall Islands, 
who know the Samoan language, and in 
whose services Mataafa could take part. 
Roman Catholic priests from the 
Caroline Islands also visit the Marshall 
Islands, and a German Roman Catholic 
teacher was expected shortly, and it 
would be his special duty to take charge 
of Mataafa’s spiritual welfare. The 
German Governor at Jaluit, Marshall 
Islands, reported, a few months ago, that 
Mataafa has a service for his Samoans, 
besides Sunday celebrations, early every 
morning and evening, in the small 
Catholic Church which has been 


‘acquired from the Catholic Mission. 


MANCHESTER POSTMEN. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will inquire why the Post- 
master of Manchester is unable to reply 
to a respectful Memorial addressed to 
him by the postmen of that city with 
reference to certain grievances which 
they allege to exist ; and whether he 
will state whether he can now see his 
way to provide that postmen’s duties 
shall be eight hours within a maximum 
of 12 hours? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The post- 
master of Manchester reports that he 
has received the Memorial referred to 
and that it is still under consideration, 
and will be replied to as soon as sufficient 
time has been given for the examination 
of and decision upon theten distinct appli- 
cations which it contained. As regards 
the limitation of postmen’s attendances 
to a period of 12 hours, I may state that 
this is now the general rule of the 
Service, wherever it can be effected 
without actual waste of force or undue 
expense. In some instances, however, 
the men have themselves preferred an 
arrangement which gave them a longer 
interval of rest between their duties, 
although extending them over a longer 
period. At Manchester, it is hoped, 
under a revision which is now in pro- 

to bring a large number of addi- 
tional duties within the covering period 
of 12 hours; and it will be arranged 
that in each duty which is still ex- 
cluded there shall be a long interval for 
rest. 
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THE SWINE FEVER ORDER. 

Dr. MSDONNELL (Queen’s County, 
Leix): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a Resolution passed by the Marl- 
borough Town Commissioners in refer- 
ence to the hardships entailed both on 
buyers and sellers by the recent Order 
in Council concerning swine fever ; and 
whether, having regard tothe state of facts 
disclosed by the Resolution, steps will be 
taken to lessen the stringency of the 
operation of the said Order ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed by 
the Veterinary Department that in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of swine fever 
in the Mountmellick Union, which com- 
prises the town of Maryborough, the 
Union was brought under the operation 
of the recent Order in Council. The 
number of outbreaks of swine fever in 
the Union in the year 1894 was 120, 
and in the present year, 18 outbreaks 
have so far been reported. The provi- 
sions of the Order will be relaxed in 
regard to this Union so soon as this can 
be properly done. 
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LONDON MUNICIPALITIES BILL. 

*Sr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for the Uxbridge Division, 
whether it is his intention to proceed 

with the London Municipalities Bill ? 
Sr F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to the right hon. Baronet, I wish 
to say that as a private Member I could 
only have hoped to get the principle of 
London divided into Municipalities, as 
contained in my Bill, affirmed, which, 
whilst preserving one central Council 
for matters of really common concern, 
would confer upon local areas full muni- 
cipal rights the liberty of conducting 
their own local affairs. As the Govern- 
ment had given notice in the Queen’s 
Speech to bring in a Bill in a contrary 
direction, I had considered it right to 
give the House an opportunity of having 
before it an alternative scheme, but as 
the principle embodied in my Bill, which 
is ready after some weeks of labour, has 
so recently been clearly approved by the 
electors of London themselves, it seemed 
to me idle to take up the time of a dying 
Parliament in re-affirming a question in 


which London itself has spoken with no 
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uncertain sound, and I shall, therefore, 
not proceed with my Bill. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Will the hon. 
Member move, on Wednesday, that the 
Order be discharged ? 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Yes, 
I will. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
having regard to the expediency of an 
early reference to a Standing Committee 
of the Bills of the Home Secretary on 
Factories and on Truck, he can promise 
that the Second Reading of these Bills 
shall be proposed before Easter ? 

Mr. D. A THOMAS asked whether 
the Coal Mines Amendment Bill would 
also be taken before Easter ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : I am not in a position to make 
any promise in reference to the Coal 
Mines Amendment Bill. As to the 
Bills referred to in the question of my 
right hon. Friend, I am not able to make 
any promise, but we hope to be able to 
take the Second Reading of the Bills 
before Easter and to refer them both to 
a Grand Committee. 


FEUDATORY NATIVE STATE IN 
INDIA. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether Section 20 of 
the Finance Act, 1894, already applies 
to British India and the Feudatory 
Native States to which British Political 
Officers are appointed; and, if not, 
whether steps will be taken with a view 
to the issue of the necessary Order in 
Council. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Section 20 
of the Finance Act, 1894, has been 
applied to British India by Order in 
Council dated February 2, 1895. The 
Order in Council does not extend the Sec- 
tion to any part of India where the law of 
British India does not apply, and there- 
fore it does not extend it to any Feuda- 
tory Native States. 


SLAUGHTER OF = COMPENSA- 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 


N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether, when a 
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veterinary inspector orders a cow to be 
slaughtered as suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion shows the animal not to be diseased, 
the owner is compensated to the full 
value of the cow ; and when a veteri- 
nary inspector orders a horse to be 
slaughtered as glandered, and a post- 
mortem shows that it is not glandered, 
has the owner a claim for the full value 
of the horse ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: A 
veterinary inspector has no power to 
order slaughter either in _pleuro- 
pneumonia or glanders. In_pleuro- 
pneumonia, the power to slaughter 
rests absolutely with the Board of 
Agriculture, the compensation paid 
where the animal is not diseased being 
its value immediately before it was 
slaughtered. In glanders, the power 
to slaughter rests with the Local 
Authority. If disease be only sus- 


pected the consent of the owner is 
requisite, and if the animal is declared 
to be diseased the owner has a right 
of appeal to the Board of Agriculture 
before it is slaughtered. The compen- 
sation paid where the horse slaughtered 


is diseased must be not less than £2 
and not more than one-fourth of its 
value before it became diseased. In 
every other case the value of the animal 
before it was slaughtered is payable. 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Does the right 

hon. Gentleman not see that there is an 
inconsistency in the practice followed 
in these two cases, and will he consider 
the propriety of adopting rules providing 
that the cases should be treated in the 
same way ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: I think my 
hon. Friend is trying to draw an analogy 
between cases that are not analogous. 


AFFAIRS IN CHITRAL. 


Mr. G. N. CURZON (Southport) :| 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


India a question of which I have given | 
him private notice—namely, whether he | 
can give the House any further infor- | 


mation upon the state of affairs in 
Chitral ; whether the British Agent is 
still invested in the Chitral fort, and, if 
so, what steps are being taken for his 
support or relief ; whether the Indian 
Government have recognised a Mehtar 


of Chitral; and whether any further | 


Mr. 1. H. Bolton. 
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information is forthcoming as to the 
attitude of Umra Khan? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Beyond 
the information given to the Houseon the 
21st instant in reply to the hon. Member 
for Banffshire (Sir W. Wedderburn) 
and a report identical with that which 
appeared in the newspapers about the 
melancholy loss of Captain Ross and his 
party near Buni, the Secretary of State 
has no information. It is believed that 
the British Agent, with 300 men, is still 
invested in the Chitral fort, and the 
Government of India have reported that 
the Chitral relief force will be despatched 
as soon as it can be made ready, by the 
lst April if possible. So far as the 
Secretary of State is aware, the Govern- 
ment of India have not recognised any- 
one as the new Mehtar of Chitral. It 
is not known where Umra Khan is for 
certain, but he is supposed to be still in 
Chitral territory. Some of his men are 
reported by Lieutenant Jones to be 
holding the Fort of Drasan to the North 
of Chitral. No information has been 
received from Dr. Robertson direct, of 
later date than Ist March. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND REGISTERS. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W.., 
Newton) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education—(1)whether Mr.J. H. Levy,a 
a clerk of the First Class in the Educa- 
tion Department, has been appointed 
Examiner of School Accounts and 
Registers, with an addition to his salary 
of £100 per annum; (2) whether the 
duties of the new post are of a different 
character from those hitherto discharged 
by Mr. Levy in his capacity as a First 
Class Clerk ; and (3) upon what grounds 
it has been thought right to select him for 
@ position of greater dignity and emolu- 
ment in preference to colleagues of 
longer service and experience ? 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): The answer to the 
first paragraph of the question is in the 
affirmative. The duties of the new post 
are of a more extended and important 
character than those hitherto discharged 
by Mr. Levy. He was selected for the 
position on the ground of his special 

uaintance with the kind of work 
which it will involve. 
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Mr. LEGH: Can the right hon. | 
Gentleman say whether or not Mr. Levy is 
a very energetic member of the National 
Liberal Club, and also whether on a, 
recent occasion he did not take a promi- 
nent part in the organisation of the 
festivities at which the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
met in social intercourse ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am not aware. If 
the hon. Member means to say that I 
made this appointment on the ground | 
of politics he is wrong. It was strongly | 
pressed upon me by the Head of the| 
Department. | 

Mr. LEGH : I will call attention to) 
the matter on the Vote in the Estimates. 


45 


THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the nature of the pro- 
s contained in the agreements with 
the Telephone Companies, and the effect 
of those proposals, would be placed 
before the Select Committee on Telephone 
Service ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
the agreement in question and its effect 
is already before the Committee. 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he can see his 
way to afford the House an opportunity 
for considering the Interim Report of 
the Select Committee on the Unemployed 
Question? 

Sir W. HARCOURT replied that 
his means of finding an opporiunity 
for such a discussion were not large, 
but if he could he would gladly do so. 


LAND TAX. . 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1) whether the Land Tax chargeable 
upon a parish is a definite quota, the 
amount of which is modified only by the 
redemption of the tax from time to 
time ; (2) whether he is aware that the 
warrant issued to assessors itself states 
that the law does not authorise the 
raising of a greater sum for Land Tax 
within any place than that remaining 
unexonerated and payable for such place, 
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naming the actual sum or quota in each 
parish; (3) if he could explain why, 
and under what authority, a sum con- 
siderably in excess of such quota is 
frequently levied, especially in small 
parishes, and what is the limitation, if any, 
placed upon the possible amount of such 
overcharge ; and (4) whether the whole 
or a large portion of the surplus Land 
Tax thus levied is legally payable, with 
the consent of the Inland Revenue 
Board, to the assessor whose assessment 
may have produced the overcharge and 
consequent surplus as a remuneration of 
his services? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The facts are 
correctly stated in the first and second 
paragraphs, except that the warrant to 
assessors contains an instruction that 
the assessment is to be such as to “ pro- 
duce as nearly as possible the amount 
remaining unexonerated and payable.” 
In answer to the third paragraph, it is 
often impossible to raise the exact quota 
—neither more nor less—by an equal 
pound rate on all the unexonerated 
properties in a parish, and, as nothing 
less than the quota may be raised, the 
yield of the assessment is often in excess 
of it. The assessment is in the hands of 
the District Commissioners of Land Tax, 
and Iam not aware of any limitation 
on their authority beyond the provision 
that they are to raise “as nearly as 
possible the exact quota. With regard to 
paragraph 4, the law does not provide 
for any direct remuneration being given 
for assessing Land Tax, but it has vested 
in the District Commissioners of Land 
Tax (with the approval of the Board of 
Inland Revenue) the power of paying 
over to assessors such an amount of 
surplus as shall fairly remunerate them 
for their work. Any surplus beyond 
that amount goes towards the redemp- 
tion of the parish quota. 


MR. JABEZ.-BALFOUR. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I 
would like to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is now in a position to give the House 
any further information concerning the 
prospects of the extradition of Mr. Jabez 
Balfour. The Under Secretary will 
recollect that when I last brought this 
matter before the House he expressed a 
wish to give this information as soon as 
he had received it? 
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Sr EDWARD GREY: I was not 
aware the hon. Gentleman was going to 
ask a question on this subject. If he will 
give me notice I will get all the informa- 
tion that I can. 

Mr. DARLING: I did not give 
notice because I understood that the 
hon. Baronet said he desired to give an 
answer on the subject as soon as ever he 
obtained the information. I merely 
gave him the opportunity. 

Sir E. GREY: I will only just say 
that I could take advantage of the 
A laggeen 4 much better, more com- 
pletely, and with greater satisfaction to 
everybody if I was given notice of the 
question. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War at 
what time since the 3lst January of the 
present year, on which date, according 
to the report of the Controller and 
Auditor General, no agreement had been 
arrived, it was agreed between the War 
Office and the India Office to charge the 
sum of £7 10s. per man for the home 
effective charges on account of British 
troops in India ; for what period such 
agreement was made ; whether it was in 
writing ; and, whether he will lay the 
agreement upon the Table? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The arrangement whereby £7 10s. per 
head of the Indian Establishment is paid 
by India on account of home effective 
charges has subsisted for some years, and 
has been renewed year by year by com- 
mon consent pending a more precise 
settlement. It was so renewed for the 
present year on the 19th of February 
last by a letter from the India Office. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on what 
day the Vote on Account would be taken, 
and when it was expected that the 
Second Reading of the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill would be completed ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I was just 
going to make a statement to the House 
on the subject. I have reason to hope 
that the Debate on the Welsh Bill may 
be closed to-morrow night, and for that 
purpose I shall give notice of the suspen- 
sion of the Twelve o’clock Rule to-morrow. 
With reference to the Vote on Account, 
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it must be taken on Thursday night. It 
is n to have the Report on the 
Vote on Friday in order to get the 
necessary financial authority before the 
close of the financial year. I shall pro- 
pose to give those two days to the Vote 
on Account and the Report. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
remarked that the could nospeak with 
authority in the absence of the Leader of 
the Opposition. He might say, however, 
that he had carefully watched the 
Debate ; he had seen a great desire on 
both sides to address the House ; the 
issues were very important, and had been 
largely widened by the speeches of the 
Home Secretary and other hon. Members, 
and he did not think it possible fairly to 
conclude the Debate to-morrow night. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
the greatest desire to consult the con- 
venience of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He had communicated with the Leader 
of the Opposition, but as he had received 
no reply he supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman was out of town. He had 
reason to believe that there was a general 
desire that the Debate should conclude 
to-morrow night. He should be very 
glad to communicate with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on the subject, and perhaps 
later on they would be able to give him 
an answer. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX asked 
when the Irish Land Bill would be 
taken. 

Sir W. HARCOURT replied that 
that would depend upon the answer to 
the question when the Debate on the 
Welsh Bill was to terminate. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Will the Land Bill come before the 
Local Veto Bill or after it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That, again, 
will depend upon the answer to the 
question I have already indicated. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL AND MARKET GARDENERS’ 
COMPENSATION (No. 2) BILL. 

Leave given to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c., to make a Special 
Report. Special Report brought up, and 
read. Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Bill reported. Market Gardeners’ Com- 
pensation (No. 2) Bill reported, without 
Amendment. 

Special Report and other Reports to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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No. 185.) Minute of Proceeding to 

prin [No. wg? Market Gar- 
deners’ Compensation Bill, as amended 
in the Standing Committee, to be taken 
into consideration upon Thursday, and to 
be printed. [Bill 179.] 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir William Henry Wills, baronet, for 
the Borough of Bristol (East Division). 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
(CHANNEL ISLANDS CHILDREN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Gerorcre Rvssezt1, 
Bill for enabling Children to be sent from 
the Channel Islands to Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools in Great Britain. 

Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 180.] 


SUPREME COURT (OFFICERS) BILL. 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.), in asking for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the law with respect to 
officers of the Supreme Court, explained 
that this was a simple and non-conten- 
tious Measure. Its first object was to 
do away with the necessity for making 
unnecessary appointments in the Court ; 
the next to bring the servants of the 
Courts within the same provisions as to 
retirement as the rest of the Civil 
Service; and the final object was to 
abolish the office of Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, which had become obsolete. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 181). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


Order read for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
question, 21st March, “ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.”—And which 
Amendment was to leave out the word 
“now,” and, at the end of the Question, 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question.” 


{25 Marcu 1895} 





(Wales) Bill. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that when the Debate 
broke off last week he was endeavouring 
ta explain why he could not agree with 
those who contended that the Reforma- 
tion had effected no organic change in 
the Church of England. If a change 
in constitution, in ritual, in doctrine was 
not an organic change, it was difficult to 
see what was meant by those words. 
No doubt there was before the Reforma- 
tion, an Anglican Church as there was a 
Gallican Church and a Hungarian Church, 
and, in a certain sense, the present 
Church of England was a continuation 
of that Church, but only in the sense 
that the present House of Commons was 
a continuation of the Saxon Witenage- 
mote. Would anyone deny that before 
the Reformation the Pope not only 
claimed, but exercised, jurisdiction over 
the Anglican Church? If he did, let 
him read the story of Thomas a’Becket, 
or, better still, the famous letter of 
Henry VIII. to Leo X. denouncing the 
Protestant heresies of Luther, which 
earned for him the title, still enjoyed by 
the Queen, of Defender of the Faith, and 
which recognised to the full the Papal 
supremacy in spiritual matters. No 
doubt a change came over the theological 
views of the King. There was “a lady 
in the case,” and the result of his conver- 
sion or apostasy was a series of legisla- 
tive enactments, interrupted by the short 
interlude of Mary’s reign, which cul- 
minated in the two famous Statutes of 
Elizabeth, which might be called the 
Deed of Settlement of the English Church. 
Those Statutes Disestablished and Dis- 
endowed the pre-Reformation Church 
and handed over all its revenues to the 
post-Reformation Church—at least, if 
they did not Disestablish and Disendow 
the Church, they Disestablished and 
Disendowed every Bishop of that 
Church except one—Anthony, Bishop 
of Llandaff—for they were all deprived 
of their sees as a consequence of 
the passing of those two Statutes. 
Coming to the Bill itself, the dis- 
cussion of its details would be more 
conveniently deferred to a later stage, 
including the allocation of the revenues 
of the Church. But he might say that 
where those revenues had a local origin, 
it seemed only just that they should be 
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applied for the benefit of the localities 
from which they were derived. [A 
voice: “No.”] A good deal had been 
said about the injustice inflicted upon 
eurates. But they remembered the 
scandals to which compensation given to 
Irish curates had led. He held in his 
. hand an advertisement in the Belfast 
Advertiser of December 28, 1870, which 
was as follows :— 

‘*Curates wanted — wanted immediately. 
Annuities almost certain. Apply by letter on 
Wednesday, December 28, or Thursday, 
December 29, 1870, or by telegraph.’’ 

Why by telegraph? Because the Bill 
became law on the Monday following. 
The result was, that the compensation 


paid to Irish curates, estimated at) 
£800,000, was swelled to £1,800,000. | 


He might mention, too, that curates in 
Wales were chiefly employed in populous 
districts, where the Church was now 
practically unendowed, and where the 
Bill would make little or no change in 
their prospects. He had listened to 


almost every speech made during the 
Debate, and it seemed to him that the 
objections to the measure resolved them- 
selves into five, which he would proceed 


to consider seriatim ; for he thought that 
the suggestion that the movement had 
been prompted by cupidity and greed 
was one which they could afford to treat 
with a silence which was the best answer 
to such unworthy insinuations. The 
first objection to the Bill was that the 
maintenance of the Establishment in 
Wales was necessary to the maintenance 
of the Establishment in England, and 
that, if the one fell, the other must fall 
with it. That was an argument which 
bulked largely in the innumerable _peti- 
tions presented against the Bill. For 
the “drum ecclesiastic” had been beaten 
in every parish. The Measure had been 
preached against, prayed against, peti- 
tioned against by men and women, by 
boys and girls, who knew about as much 
of the inhabitants of Wales, as they did 
of the inhabitants of Jupiter and Saturn. 
Stripped of all disguise, what did this 
argument come to? It came to this— 
‘““We in England don’t want Disestablish- 
ment ; therefore, you in Wales are not to have 
it, whether you want it or not.”’ 
Was there ever a more monstrous con- 
tention? But then they were told that 
they were only four dioceses of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, that Wales was an 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 
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integral part of England, an appanage 
‘of England, a “parish” of England, 
and no more entitled to distinctive 
treatment than Yorkshire or Kent. 
|It was rather late in the day, after 
| Wales had been so often dealt with by 
|Parliament as a separate country, to 
‘raise that objection. Yet it was the 
| whole gist of the best speech against the 
Bill which he had yet read. That speech 
| was the speech of a lady, Lady F. Caven- 
dish. Far be it from him to say a dis- 
‘Tespectful word of one who bore that 
honoured name ; but, when Lady Caven- 
dish said she was “a Home Ruler, but 
not a Heptarchist,” he could not help 
‘remembering that Wales never formed 
part of the Heptarchy, and that their 
Celtic nationality was centuries older 
than her Saxon Heptarchy. If they had 
not been strong enough to retain their 
own laws, they had been patriotic 
enough to retain their own lan- 
guage, their own literature, and their own 
national traditions and aspirations, An 
hon. Member had said that there were 
in Wales several hundred thousand per- 
sons who spoke English only. But what 
of that! A Welshman did not cease to 
be a Welshman because he learnt to 
speak English, any more than it could be 
said that Mr. Parnell was not an Irish- 
man because he did not speak Erse. 
This, at least, he could say, that there 
were far more persons in the Princi- 
pality who spoke Welsh now than did 
so when he was a boy. And now he 
was approaching a somewhat delicate 
subject. He could not forget the storm 
which he had once drawn down upon his 
head by saying in that House that 
Scotchmen were less national than 
Welshmen because they had not a dis- 
tinct language, but only a _ distinct 
brogue. But, if his Scotch and Irish 
friends would forgive him, he would say 
this, of all the four nationalities into 
which this Kingdom was _ popularly 
divided, the most distinctive—certainly 
the most compact—was the nationality 
of Wales. She had no Ulster, like Ire- 
land ; no division of Highlands and Low- 
lands, like Scotland. Indeed, if ever 
there was a people who, by right of race, 
by right of language, by right of national 
character were entitled to be called 
a nation, that people was the population 
of Wales. Did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not see what an enormous injury they 
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were doing to their cause in the Princi-| St. Augustine landed upon these shores. 
pality by pressing that argument to its Well, that was true enough ; though it 
legitimate conclusion? It enabled their must be confessed that the traditional 
opponents to say, as they did say, that | position of the sisters was reversed, and 


the whole support of the Welsh Church 'that in this case the Ecclesiastical Cinde- 
came from without and not from within. | rs . 
For how, and by whom, was the work of | rella was the Welsh and not the English 
the Church defence in Wales maintained?|Church. But it was equally true that 
Mainly by Englishmen and with English until Wales was overpowered by her 
| stronger neighbour, the two Churches 


money. Why, they could not even get | 
were not only distinct, but hostile. He 


a Church Defence candidate to stand | 

unless his expenses were guaranteed by had once heard a most interesting lecture 
the “Grosvenor House Fund.” During| from his learned Friend—learned in 
the last few days he had witnessed a| every sense of the word—Mr. Justice 
spectacle absolutely unique in his long | Vaughan Williams, on the old Welsh 


experience of the House of Commons. | 
When the Speaker looked to the right he 
saw at least a dozen Welsh Members 
eager to catch his eye. When he looked 
to the left he could not single out one 
solitary man who was representative of 
the Principality in any sense whatever. 
To be sure, such men were not largely 
represented on the opposite Benches. 
Out of the 300 Conservatives there were 
but three Welsh Members. But where | 
were the three? He felt inclined to ery | 
out with Byron in his famous pem— | 

“ Of the three hundred grant but three | 


9 


To make a new Thermopyle ! 


Talk about the nakedness of the land. 
What would have been said if on the 
Irish Church Bill or the Irish Home Rule 
Bill not a single Irishman had been 
found to raise his voice against the 
measures? There was the great Albert 
Hall meeting, conspicuous for the 
absence of elected Welsh Members and 
for the presence of rejected Welsh 
candidates. Then there was the recent 
meeting at the Queen’s Hall, where they 
could not even get a rejected Welsh 
candidate, though, Heaven knows, there 
were plenty of them. They did, indeed, 
get a gentleman, a Mr. Permewan, 
who said he had lived in Wales when 
he was a baby, but they had to fish him 
out from the farthest recesses of Cornwall. 
Now, did not all this prove what he had 
been much abused for saying—that the 
Establishment in Wales was defended, 
not by native levies, but by foreign 
auxiliaries ? He now came to the 
second, or what he might call the 
historical, argument against the Bill. 
It was said that the Welsh Church was 
the elder sister of the Church of Eng- 








land, and that she existed long before 


Church, from which it would appear that 
the origin, ceremonials, and doctrines of 
the two Churches were entirely different. 
Indeed, it would appear from other 
accounts that they led a sort of cat and 
dog life, and that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was occasionally in the habit 
of excommunicating his Cambrian 
brethren. But, after all, this was rather a 
matter of academical interest, for the 
questions which, as practical men, they had 
now to consider were not the relations of 
the Welsh Church to the English Church 
500 years ago, but the relations of the 
English Church to the Welsh people at 
the present time. But then it was said 
that they were “estopped” from going 
into those relations at all until they had 
taken what was called a “religious 
census.” You might as well say that 
you were estopped from saying that it 
was hot or cold until you had looked 
at a thermometer. But did anyone who 
knew Wales, who knew how in that 
country the power of the purse and the 
power of exercising social pressure in 
such matters lay with the class which 
owned five-sixths of the land and at least 
four-fifths of the wealth of the country, 
really believe that such a census (if 
taken) would be worth the paper on 
which it was printed ? Besides, a religious 
census would nottell you what you wanted 
to know, which was, not the proportion 
of Welsh Churchmen to Welsh Noncon- 
formists, but the proportion of Welsh- 
men who favoured Disestablishment and 
of those who opposed it. And for that 
purpose what better census could you 
have than the ballot-box? And what 
answer did the ballot-box give you! 
Thirty-one out of 34 Members returned 
to support the Bill by an average 
majority of 2,000. Such a majority was 
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absolutely without parallel. in Parlia- 
mentary annals. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s figures had been literally riddled 
by the Member for Mid Glamorganshire 
(Mr. 8. T. Evans). He had shown that 
the Bishop had claimed for his side 
17,328 votes given for Unionist candi- 
- dates who declared themselves in favour 
of Welsh Disestablishment. He might 
have added that one of the candidates 
whose votes he claimed (Sir R. Cunliffe) 
actually took the chair at an annual 
meeting of the Liberation Society, and 
made one of the most effective speeches 
ever delivered against the Welsh Estab- 
lishment. Besides, the Bishop counted 
every man on the Register as a potential 
voter, whereas it was well known that, 
as a rule, owing to deaths, removals, and 


other causes, not more than 75 per cent. | 


of the electors registered in the con- 
stituency actually went to the poll. 
With these corrections it would appear 
from the Bishop’s own figures that the 
majority of voters who favoured Dis- 
establishment, instead of being five to 
three, was more like four to one. So 


much for the Bishop's figures, which he 
had repeated in Zhe Times that morning, 


without taking the slightest notice of the 
Member for Mid Glamorganshire’s cor- 
rections. But it was said that the Bill 
would be hurtful and even fatal to the 
cause, not only of the Church, but of re- 
ligion itself. Here, happily, they had 
some experience to guide them. It was 
common ground to them all that in the 
last century the Church of England had 
a free hand in Wales. This was what 
he meant when he had said, some 
twenty-five years ago, that ‘“ Dissent in 
Wales was a modern growth.” The 
Member for West Bristol (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach), had charged him with saying it 
was “a plant of foreign growth.” He 
had never said anything so foolish. But 
then the right hon. Baronet had been 
courteous enough to add that he “ laid no 
stress on anything which he—” (Sir G. O. 
Morgan)—*“ said.” He could only express 
his surprise that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have wasted any part of his 
precious time in quoting the opinions of so 
unimportant an individual as himself, 
especially when those opinions were 
expressed a quarter of a century ago. 
But it was agreed on all hands that up to 
the end of the last century the Church was 
almost the only spiritual power in Wales. 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 
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And what was the result? Under her 
fostering care Wales was rapidly becom- 
ing a heathen land; when the fathers 
of Welsh Nonconformity—men whose 
names were still enshrined in the hearts 
of their countrymen—stepped into the 
breach. They were persecuted, hunted 
down, imprisoned. They had to preach 
in barns, by the roadside, on the 
mountain top. But they left their 
mark upon the men and women among 
whom they laboured. They made this 
nation of heathens the most religious and 
the most law-abiding people in the 
whole world. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Let them point to a 
country where the places of worship and 
Sunday schools were so full, where the 
gaols were so empty, where education 
was so highly prized, where the amuse- 
ments of the people, according to Mon- 
tesquieu the best test of national 
progress and character, were so pure, 
so refined, and so elevating. Why, 
if you looked at the judicial statistics, 
you would find that England was, 
in proportion to her population, 
twice as criminal as Wales. Here 
were the results of the last Summer 
Assizes in six counties of North Wales : 
Three maiden assizes, one in which no 
true bill was found, one in which a 
prisoner was found guilty and ordered to 
come up for judgment when called upon, 
and one in which two prisoners were 
convicted—so that six counties gave two 
convicts. And yet it was said that in 
this, the most religious country in the 
world, Christianity would die down 
like a withered plant unless, among 
other things, four Bishops were paid 
£17,000 a year for keeping it alive. The 
fifth and last argument was that the 
Church had made such progress of late 
that it would be a culpable, indeed, a 
criminal, act to do anything which would 
interfere with that progress. But if the 
Church had made p , and he was 
very glad to think it had, the Noncon- 
formists, whose three principal bodies had 
in the last 20 years increased their Comi 
municants by 46 per cent., had made 
even greater pr . Moreover, the 
progress of the Church had taken place 
in those populous districts where she 
was practically unendowed at present, 
such as Glamorganshire, which, with a 
population of 600,000 inhabitants, could 
only boast of Endowments amounting to 
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£13,000 a year, or 44d. for each inhabi- 
tant. And surely it was most illogical 
to vote against this Bill because it would 
compel the Church to rely everywhere on 
those voluntary efforts by which alone 
she was at present holding her own. 
But one thing was certain. If the 
Church had made progress, the Dis- 
establishment movement had made 
greater progress. Twenty-five years ago 
seven Welsh Members voted for Mr. 
Watkin Williams’s Resolution, and 13 
inst. The seven had grown to 31— 
the 13 had dwindled down to three. 
Indeed, for one Welsh Churchman who 
was in favour of Disestablishment 25 
years ago, at least 20 advocated it now. 
The Member for the Isle of Wight (Sir 
R. Webster) had twitted him with the 
small number of Welsh clergymen who 
supported what was known as_ the 
“ Bangor Disestablishment Scheme,” but 
in such a case Ponderantur non nume- 
rantur sententice, and these men had been 
truly described by their own Diocesan as 
“all first-class men.” And what did 
these first-class men say? That the 
situation was intolerable, that the Estab- 
lished Church of England was not the 
National Church of Wales, that— 


‘‘ The present disastrous conflict was destroy- 
ing per é <a unity and impairing their 
spiri ife. 


Did they hope by prolonging that “ disas- 
trous conflict ” to bring back the erring 


sheep to the fold? When he addressed 
the House on the First Reading of the 
Bill he had warned his opponents that 
every year would make their chances of a 
satisfactory settlement worse and worse. 
To-day he desired to take higher ground. 
No one who had impartially studied the 
question could believe that the Church 
Defence Institution could arrest this 
movement any more than the Danish 
King could stay the rising of the tide. 
No doubt they could raise still higher 
“ the barrier laid across their national life, 
which,” in the eloquent words of Canon 
Fremantle, ‘“ now prevented the co-opera- 
tion of good men in a common cause.” 
They could embitter still further the 
relations between Nonconformists and 
clergy in Wales; they could make the 
Church itself the narrowest and straitest 
of sects. But the movement itself they 
could not kill, because it was born, not 
of cupidity and greed, not of envy, hatred, 
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and uncharitableness, but of that love of 
freedom and justice which was the hardy 
growth of their mountain soil—because it 
owed its vitality and its strength to that 
craving for a higher, and a fuller, and a 
purer religious life, which was one of the 
happiest omens of our age, but which 
was nowhere to be seen in such fulness 
and in such intensity as in the land 
which, in the most popular of their 
national songs, they still loved to call 
“ The Old Land of their Fathers.” 

*Sirn EDWARDCLARKE(Plymouth): 
I have listened with much interest and 
with great respect to the speech which 
has just been delivered. The right hon. 
Baronet is a Welshman of high culti- 
vation; he is the chairman of the 
Welsh Party in this House. I believe 
that within the last five years he has 
made an attempt to acquire the Welsh 
language. 

*Sir G. O. MORGAN: I acquired 
my knowledge of the Welsh tongue 
many years before the hon. and learned 
Member was born. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I think I ought 
to have said that, by later tuition, he 
has endeavoured to improve those early 
studies. I gather, however, from docu- 
mentary evidence, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has taught history to the 
Prime Minister and that he has given 
statistics to the Home Secretary. The 
Home Secretary has dismissed the his- 
tory of the Prime Minister, and I hope 
before I finish to show that the statistics 
of the Home Secretary are as bad as 
the Prime Minister's history. If I should 
reach that judicial position which the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks I am fitted 
to occupy, I do not doubt that I shall, if 
I have the opportunity, and in a pleasant 
season of the year, take one of the 
Welsh circuits, if crime is very scarce 
there. I join with the right hon. 
Baronet in rejoicing at the scarcity of 
crime in Wales. I.did not hear from 
him, however, that it was a very recent 
condition, say, dating from 50 years ago. 
I think the truth is, that the Welsh people 
for the past two or three centuries have 
been law-abiding and respectable ; and I 
attribute the character of the Welsh 
people, upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman plumes himself, to the in- 
fluence of that Established Church, 
whose influence we do not desire to 
withdraw from its effect on the Welsh 
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character. But we are here dealing 
with large issues. We are called upon 
to disestablish and disendow an integral 
portion of the Church of England. I 
know that some few of those who were 
most closely associated with the work of 
the Church of England had, from time 
to time, spoken of Disestablishment as if 
it were a matter of no great concern. I 
attach a much greater importance to 
Disestablishment than to Disendow- 
ment. There has been much said, in the 
course of this Debate, with regard to the 
burdens which fell upon the Church of 

land by reason of its condition as an 
Established Church. It is said that the 
Established Church is limited in its 
action, that it is controlled by the State, 
that the headship of the Crown produces 
certain incidents, in the appointment of 
Bishops and other matters, which are 
not matters upon which the Church can 
congratulate itself. It has been put 
higher still by Members on the other side 
of the House, and, indeed, I understood 
the Home Secretary to say that Parlia- 
ment had a right to decide and to 
regulate the doctrines of the Church of 
England. I absolutely repudiate that 
pretension. Parliament can no more 
alter the doctrines of the Church than 
it can alter the laws of gravitation. It 
has no more right or power to affect 
those doctrines than it has a claim 
to regulate my opinion on a matter of 
conscience. We should long ago have 
altered many incidents that attend the 
relationship of the Church and the 
State if Parliament had been willing to 
deal with the Church of England ina 
sympathetic and kindly spirit, and if we 
had not had to meet here the rank 
hostility of those who again and again 
have endeavoured to prevent the Church 
of England from reforming its laws and 
regulating the lives of its clergy, because 
they preferred to keep the difficulties and 
the scandals alive in order that they 
might more easily attack the institution 
of the Church. It is true that there are 
burdens from some of which we should 
have gladly freed ourselves, but those 
burdens fall lightly on the Church 
in comparison with that privilege 
which the Church alone has of 
being recognised as the universal 
teacher of the Gospel which it is 
her mission to proclaim. So long 
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as the Church of England is Estab- 
lished, nobody is without the right 
to religious ceremonies and _ religious 
instruction, and the difference between a 
country in which there is no Established 
Church and the place in which happily 
this Church is established with its 
authority and its correlative duties is, 
that in the former you have a number of 
somewhat narrow sects competing with 
each other for the influence and revenue 
they may gain from the community, 
while in the latter, on every seventh 
day, at least, the Church doors are 
opened to all, and the poor man, though 
his poverty can bring no gift, is entitled 
to enter and to hear the preaching of 
the Gospel, and receive the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. It is his right, 
and none can bar him from it. But, sup- 
pose the Church tobe Disestablished, there 
will be in the parish the old building, it 
may be with a more ornate service, 
and a more splendid adornment than it 
had before; but it will not be his 
Church. It may be a Church pro- 
vided for him by the bounty and gener- 
osity of people at a distance, who 
choose to offer him the means of grace, 
but he would not have the right to sit 
within its walls or to share in its minis 
trations. There is a curious provision in 
this Bill, the meaning of which I have 
desired to ascertain. It says that when 
the Churches are handed over to the 
representative body— 


‘every Church, parsonage house, burial ground, 
and glebe vested under this section shall be held 
subject to all existing public and private rights 
in respect thereto.”” 
There is no such provision in the Irish 
Act. Does it mean what it says—that 
public rights are to remain, that 
every parishioner is to have the right 
in that parish church to listen to 
the teaching of the Word, and to 
share in the administration of the 
Sacraments ? I do not think it does, 
It cannot mean that. If it means that, 
this Bill would not Disestablish the 
Church, but re-establish it, and be a 
recognition of its buildings as places into 
which the people of the nation, as the 
people of the nation have a right to 
enter. If it does not mean that, as I 
am sure it does not, then I am right in 
pointing out the'state of things that exists 
ore Disestablishment and the state of 


things that would exist after Disestab- 
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lishment, and I say that I attach much | 
more importance to that denial of the 

duty and obligations of the| 
Church than I do to the taking 
away of the rather scanty funds she 
has now the liberty of enjoying. 
But, though I feel so strongly on the 
question of Disestablishment, the question 
of Disendowment is an important one 
too. Suppose the Church in Wales were 
an effete Church to-day, suppose her 
neglectful ministers had allowed Church 
life and Church principles to languish, 
and supposing they were enjoying large 
incomes derived from the private charity 
of former times without doing any real 
work to earn them, there might be some- 
thing to be ssid against them, and you 
might be entitled to say that they had 
failed to perform the duties of the trust 
reposed in them, and that others were 
entitled to a share of the property they 
had misused. But the property of the 
Church in Wales which you desire to 
take away is the smaller portion of the 
money used for spiritual purposes by that 
Church. There comes to supplement 
that provision the large liberality of the 
people of Wales, and you are proposing 
to take away those Endowments, not 
because the Church has failed to do its 
duty, not because you can point to one 
single object of human interest on which 
that money would be better spent, but 
for reasons which are differently stated 
in different places, and which have to be 
examined in the light of speeches some- 
what more candid, I think, than the 
speech of the Home Secretary. My right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary opened 
this Debate in a speech of a most 
judicious character. It was very moderate 
in tone and very sympathetic in ex- 
pression. He greatly influenced, I 
think, the mind of my right hon. Friend 
who followed him, and he certainly made 
&® great impression on my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity ; but I hope the Home Secretary 
will forgive me if I do not take the pro- 
gramme and outlines of this movement 
from the speech made by him in the 
House of Commons, but prefer to take 
them from a speech made by the Leader 
of the Government when addressing the 
Welsh people. A most remarkable 
difference in tone is observable between 
the gentle phrases in which the Home 
Secretary addressed himself to this work 
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of spoliation, and the phrases of the 
Prime Minister when he was face to face 
with the people in Wales. Lord Rose- 
|bery made a speech before the Liberal 
Federation at Cardiff, in which he de- 
clared to an enthusiastic audience the 
principle on which he was proceeding in 
this matter. Referring to the doctrine 
on which the Irish Church had been dis- 
established, he said :— 

‘* It was a missionary Church which converted 
nobody, it was an alien Church which alienated 
everybody; it kept for a minority what was 
meant for the nation, and so, coming as it did, 
as a stranger to Ireland, repudiated, as it was, 
by the masses of the nation, it away 
You now have another Church, another Church 
Establishment which has embodied these charac- 
teristics, and which in like manner is doomed.”’ 
Now, Sir, what are the characteristics 
which Lord Rosebery declares to be the 
characteristics of the Welsh Church ? 
He first said that it was an alien Church 
which came as a stranger to Wales. Is 
there anybody who will get up and 
defend that as a matter of historical 
knowledge? We had from the Home 
Secretary the other day a most remark- 
able exhibition of what he called his- 
torical retrospect. Starting with a quota- 
tion from Giraldus, he came down to the 
time of the Commonwealth, and wound 
up with an extract from a book written 
in 1831. He might as well have given 
a description of the characters of the 
Sovereigns of this country by starting 
with an exposition of the exploits of 
Ceur de Lion, followed by a sketch of 
the domestic history of Henry VIII, 
and winding up with a few words about 
George IV. Somebody said in the 
Debate in 1894 that the Church was 
forced upon Wales by the Norman Kings. 

‘“ Hear, hear!”|] Hear, hear! to that! 
Why, Sir, the Church existed in Wales for 
seven centuries before William the Con- 
queror set his foot in this country, and 
had been a living and advancing Church 
all those centuries. I know that, under the 
Norman Kings and their successors, both 
in Wales and England, there was far 
more deference paid to a foreign authority 
than the people of England or Wales 
desired, but both in England and in 
Wales that passed away, and if there is 
any Church in the world which can 
fairly be called a national Church it is 
the Church in Wales. The Tudors came, 
and with them the Reformation, when 
the authority of the foreign Bishop was 
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repudiated and the Church was released 
from the corruptions that for centuries 
had affected it With the blessings 
of the Reformation there came Welsh 
Bishops into Welsh sees. Those who 
talk now about the language of Wales, 
and are enthusiastic to preserve that 
language, pass over the New Testament, 
which was translated into Welsh by one 
Bishop, the Old Testament, translated 
by another Bishop, and the multitude 
of religious books written by the clergy 
in the Welsh language. Between the 
middle of the 16th century and the 
end of the 18th century, it was 
the Church that founded the grammar 
schools of Wales ; it was the Church—not 
an alien Church, but the Welsh Church, 
with Welsh Bishops—that during those 
two centuries and a half raised and puri- 
fied the character of the people of Wales. 
There has been no departure from that. 
It has been suggested that this was not 
a Welsh Church. Well, Sir, in the year 
1863, it was necessary for Parliament to 
pass an Act in order to have English 
services in the Churches in Wales, because 
it was the law of that time that, where- 
ever the Welsh tongue was commonly 
spoken, the whole service must be per- 
formed in the Welsh tongue. I venture 
to suggest, with regard to this matter, 
that the Home Secretary is right in his 
contention, and that he has very properly 
dismissed from our consideration the 
ideas of Lord Rosebery with regard to 
history. But, Sir, Lord Rosebery went 
on to say that this is a Church 
which, like the Irish Church, con- 
verted nobody and alienated every- 
body. Nobody has denied—the right 
hon. Baronet who has just spoken has 
admitted—that the Welsh Church is a 
living and advancing Church. When 
you find Churches being multiplied ; 
when you find the ministers of those 
Churches increasing largely in numbers ; 
when you find schools filling up, and 
when you find much larger congregations 
and a larger proportion of communicants 
coming to the services, what is that 
but evidence of growth! If it be true 
that the Church has alienated everybody 
and converted nobody, though I do not 
wish to make a sectarian controversy of 
this, I would ask how is it that one of 
her Bishops has ordained 21 Noncon- 
formist ministers within some years gone 
by as ministers of our Church? Surely 
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it is hard to speak these words of a 
Church which is living purely and living 
well up to the level of its responsibility, 
If it alienates everybody, what about the 
statistics of Church membership? When 
I spoke in this House some two years 
ago upon the question of the Welsh 
Church, and had to deal with the subject 
of its numerical strength, I expressed the 
opinion, which I still hold, that the 
Church in Wales represents one-half of 
the population of the Principality. I 
appreciate that there are some fair 
reasons as well as some Party reasons for 
the refusal to take a census of religious 
opinions, and I am quite prepared to say 
that if you could get the facts without 
taking a religious census, it would 
perhaps be better to leave that step alone. 
I will say a few words about the state- 
ments of the Nonconformist bodies in 
Wales, though I do not myself, in regard 
to the question of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, attach very great im- 
portance to the less or more of numbers. 
I argue this matter upon other lines, and 
upon other principles. But, as the 
matter is suggested, let me just say this. 
Our opponents refuse, it may be for good 
reasons—I do not mean for good reasons 
as a matter of tactics, but for fair reasons 
—to have this census taken; but in the 
absence of this religious census what are 
we todo? There are in Wales definite 
religious bodies which are not at all back- 
ward in claiming the membership, the 
allegiance, of the people of the Princi- 
pality. They have their roll of member- 
ship and they have their roll of adher- 
ents. The members are persons, as I 
understand, who give some practical 
testimony, by contributing to the funds 
or taking some part in Church work. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.): No. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: Which don’t they 
do? 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS: They con- 
form. It has nothing to do with paying 
so much to the Church, or anything of 
that kind. They conform and become 
members. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I did not put it 
as the only test that they paid money to 
the Church. I said they either paid to 
the Church or took some active part in 
the work of the Church. I suppose the 
term conform in that sense means that 
they are in some sense real and effective 
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members of the Church to which they 
belong. If they neither paid any money 
nor attended the services of the Church, 
I confess I do not see why they should 
be put down as members. I believe 
that these bodies, with a proper gene- 
rosity, do not exclude those that are too 

to contribute to the affairs of the 
Church, but, with a proper and a large 
generosity, bring within the privileges of 
her membership all they can, all who are 
inclined to join in their worship, and 
they add to the list of members the list 
of adherents, and in their list of ad- 
herents they include all the living per- 
sons, young children even, who belong to 
the families of those who are members of 
those bodies. I am not complaining, at 
all, that they claim too many. I am not 
criticising the standard which they set 
up for the membership or the adherency 
of those bodies; but what I say is 
that if they have taken that view of 
membership and adherency, and issue a 
statement as to their adherents and 
members, one is entitled to say that you 
have there the full roll of the body to 
which they belong. Now, what is the 
result of that? There are 1,775,000 


people in Wales, and only 832,000 per- 
sons are either members or adherents 


—that is to say, are in any way 
connected with the four great Noncon- 
formist bodies which are the mass of the 
Dissenting population. Taking the state- 
ments of these Dissenting bodies, and 
allowing those statements to be in the 
fullest degree accurate, I believe it cer- 
tainly would not be too much to say 
that the Nonconformist bodies cannot 
claim one-half of the population of the 
Principality. But it was said, when I 
last spoke on the Welsh Church, and it 
is said now, that you must not count all 
the others as being members of the 
Church there. Why not? [Laughter.] 
This is a serious question. They are mem- 
bers of the Church of Englandin this sense 
—and I am quite sure that the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who laugh do not mean to treat 
a suggestion of this kind with ridicule, 
or as a jest—that they have the right at 
any time of their lives to join and to 
partake in the services of the Church. 
Mr. ABEL THOMAS: So have the 
Nonconformists. 
*Sir E. CLARKE: I agree ; but that 
makes my point the stronger. That is 
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precisely the splendid, the grand privi- 
lege of the Church, that whether they 
bear or forbear, the Church doors are 
open, and the Church teaching is given, 
and they have the right to come within 
its walls. Though I would not press 
these matters too far, no one on the 
other side will deny that the poor, who 
too often take little heed of Church, or 
of any religious observance, and the care- 
less, who, for the greater part of their 
lives may be indifferent to these con- 
siderations, do, again and again, in the 
time when trouble and the anxieties of 
life fall upon them, turn to that Church 
to which alone they belong, and thorugh 
whose ministers they can fairly and 
rightly claim the consolations of the 
Christian religion. Since I made that 
speech to which I have already referred, 
there has been a language census. It 
does not prove very much, but, as far as 
it goes, it supports the conclusions that I 
then arrived at as to the members of the 
Church in Wales. It is admitted by 
the representatives of the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies that their ministrations 
only touch with comparative lightness 
the purely English-speaking population 
of Wales. In that census it appears 
that there were 760,000 persons in 
Wales who cannot speak Welsh at all, 
and the existence of that number of 

ple is another indication of the 
validity of those statistics which I re- 
ferred to when I addressed the House 
before. But the Home Secretary had 
two matters upon which he com- 
mented. He spoke of the number 
of Communicants, and also of the 
number attending Sunday school. 
Now, with regard to communicants, I 
believe that in the number assigned to 
the Nonconformist bodies many people 
are included who are not communicants 
at all. The total of the members of the 
Nonconformist bodies is 381,000, who 
may or may not from time to time be- 
come communicants. But the number 
of 114,000 given as that of communi- 
cants in the Church in Wales represents 
those present at the administration of 
the Sacrament upon a single day in the 
year, and it is impossible to say by 
what figure this number should be 
multiplied in order to learn the total 
of the effective members of the Church. 
The test of the Home Secretary is 
a somewhat erroneous test. Then he 
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gave 515,000 as the number of per- 
sons attending Sunday Schools. That 
figure is wrong by 80,000, the actual 
number of Calvinistic and other Metho- 
dists said to be attending these schools 
being 434,000. I wonder the right hon. 
Gentleman did not suspect his figures 
himself. When he represented that 
five-eights of all Nonconformists of all 
ages attended at Sunday Schools, it 
must be remembered that Sunday 
Schools in the Welsh Nonconformist 
bodies are very different from Sunday 
Schools in the Church. A Noncon- 
formist Sunday School partakes of 
the nature of a general service which 
adults attend, whilst our Sunday Schools 
are coufined almost exclusively to young 
children. The adults attending the Non- 
conformist Schools ought not to be 
counted twice over. The Home Secre- 
tary gave us some extraordinary figures 
respecting Anglesey. He said that out 
of 76 parishes 27 had no resident pastors, 
and that the tithes of those 27 parishes 
amounted to £7,000. Some one has 
given the right hon. Gentleman some 
strangely wrong information, and the 
real facts are as follows :—The popula- 
tion of Anglesey is just over 50,000 ; 
there are 76 parishes and 67 resident 
clergymen in these 76 parishes; there 
is Church accommodation for 20,382 
sittings ; the average income of the 67 
clergymen is only £117 each ; and the 
tithes are only £10,000 in the gross and 
under £8,000 net. It is probably in this 
part of Wales that the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists are strongest and the Church of 
England weakest, and yet here 56 out of 
the 83 Calvinistic Methodist Chapels are 
without a resident pastor. These facts 
are capable of verification, and they go 
far to refute the inferences which the 
Home Secretary asked us to draw from 
thefigures which hegave. We aretoldthat 
the reasons for this proposed Legislation 
are reasons which do not involve hostility 
tothe Church. The Home Secretary not 
long ago spoke of the “ outworks of these 
crumbling citadels where the Church was 
intrenched,” and suggested that the 
defenders of the Church would fight 
much better if they were relieved from 
the burden of defending these outworks. 
I confess that I hesitate to accept such 
expressions of sympathy. It is the 
people who are fighting behind the out- 
works who know best the value of those 
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outworks, not the people who, from con- 
scientious or political reasons, are seek- 
ing to dislodge them from the camp which 
they are defending. I am aware that, 
according to the ripe wisdom of Lord 
Bacon, “ Adversity doth best discover 
virtue,” but I never realised until this 
Debate that one could claim credit for 
reducing another man to poverty because 
it would enable him to display virtue. 
We have heard that the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the Church, but I am not 
aware that in any Christian country a 
memorial has yet been set up to Dio 
cletian in commemoration of the services 
he rendered to the Christian religion. 
But I will take another and still more 
apt example. There is a narrative in 
the Gospel of St. Luke which describes 
the doings of some men who haunted the 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho, and 
there robbed a traveller. Until I heard 
this Debate, I had no idea how admir- 
ably those men could have justified them- 
selves for engaging in such work. Judg- 
ing from what has fallen from the Home 
Secretary and the Secretary for Scotland, 
end the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken, I can imagine one of these 
men saying— 


“This man has been much too wealthy for his 


soul’s health. I am sure that poverty is the 
provocation of many virtues, and if I take away 
his property he will be able to show a virtue, a 
resignation, a patience, for which he has un- 
happily never had an opportunity before.”’ 


That would be in the Home Secretary’s 
manner. And I can fancy his companion 
taking the other branch of the argument 
—as the Secretary for Scotland does— 
and saying :— 

‘J shall put this money to very useful purposes, 
and no one can possibly contend that it is wrong 
in me to take it, because I happen to know 


that the good Samaritan is coming along the 
road.”’ 


After the Debate that we have heard I 
assume that such arguments must be 
held to be reasonable in the region of 
Christian ethics; yet if they had been 
addressed to the unhappy traveller by 
the persons actually engaged in despoil- 
ing him, whom the inspired writer some- 
what harshly describes as thieves, I 
think he might have been forgiven if 
some such offensive words as “ hypocrisy ” 
and “cant” had issued from his pro- 
testing lips. Spare us the insult of your 
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pathy. I very much prefer our 
Seaker and more straightforward oppo- 


nents. We had a speech last year from | tation of the Divine law. 
the hon. Member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs, and he said what he meant in 
a straightforward way. 


He asked :— 


‘“‘ Was it a matter of surprise that Nonconfor- 

mist farmers, whose lot was hard enough, should 
object to be forced by law to contribute £200,000 
a year towards subsidising a horde of raiders who 
were invading their territories and trying to 
capture them ¢’”’ 
The hon. Member denounced the Church 
in Wales as an anti-national institution 
which had been forced upon Wales by 
Norman Kings, and whose whole history 
had been a history of warfare against 
Welsh nationality. In the speech de- 
livered on Thursday by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Lawson Walton), a speech which 
was excellent in construction and delivery 
and was a very interesting contribution 
to the Debate, there was one sentence 
which filled me with amazement. 
My hon. and learned Friend said he 
acknowledged— 


“that there were now signs in the Church of Wales 
of a revival of activity, such as must no doubt 
give great encouragement to its adherents, but 
was this the hour for repentance and retrieval ? 
Hon. Members on his side of the House thought 
that another hour had struck—the hour of 
retribution.”’ 

There was a murmur from this side of the 
House, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went on to say— 

“Tt might be said that the history of the 
Church to which he had been alluding was 
ancient history, but the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
retribution was that it handed on its legacy to 
the third and fourth generations.’’ 


That is a- hard saying, and I much 
prefer these assailants to spare us the 
insult of their sympathy. When you are 
attacking that which we hold most dear, 
let us have the straightforward declara- 
tions I have read just now, and then we 
can meet them. You say that the 
Church in Wales is an anti-national 
and a foreign Church ; you say that the 
Nonconformist farmer pays for the 
services of that Church; you say the 
hour of retribution has come, and 
punishment must be inflicted. We 
answer you that history disproves the 
first contention, that the facts of the 
case are inconsistent with the second, 
and that your doctrine of retribution is 
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law, is not indeed a reasonable interpre- 
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I should like 
| now to turn to another set of considera- 
'tions altogether. Suppose it to be right 
‘to Disestablish and to Disendow the 
‘Church; suppose it to be decided 
|that for reasons we will assume to be 
|good this proceeding is to take place, 
|there are three conditions I may fairly 
lay down as conditions which should be 
observed in the exercise of this business. 
To us, to many of us at all events, this 
|is @ matter of honour and of conscience, 
upon which we can make no compromise ; 
upon which no expression of Parliamen- 
tary opinion, no expression of opinion of 
constituencies would entitle us to sur- 
render the position which we con- 
scientiously defend. But I recognise, of 
course, that there are many who honestly 
take a very different view, and who 
have been satisfied that it is right that at 
this time the Church in Wales should be 
Disestablished and Disendowed. Assum- 
ing that the Church should be Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed, let me ask hon. 
Gentlemen, and especially my hon. and 
learned Friend, who, I believe, is to 
follow me in this Debate, to consider the 
stipulations which I am going to make 
as to the way in which this change 
should be carried out. The stipulations 
are three ; and it is in accordance with 
them, if they are reasonable, I think this 
Bill should be judged. In the first place, 
I think, there should be no more inter- 
ference than is absolutely necessary with 
the religious activity and work of the 
Church. I think, in the second place, 
there should be as prompt an ending as 
possible of the causes of hostility which 
have led to difficulties in Wales itself ; 
and, I think, in the third place, that the 
most beneficial use which can be made 
of the property set free for secular pur- 
poses should be provided for and secured 
by the Bill. I declare that each one of 
those conditions is violated directly and 
flagrantly by the provisions of the Bill. 
I can imagine ways of dealing with Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, against 
which, however we might attack them 
on grounds of principle, we might have 
no valid criticism to offer. There was a 
Disestablishment and Disendowment 25 
years ago of another Church. I looked 
upon the Irish Church Act in 1869, and 
I look upon it now, as a national sin ; 
C 2 
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and I believe that in the years that have 

since 1869 that dereliction of 
national duty has been visited upon us 
by the troubles we have had in Ireland. 
I do not propose to discuss the details of 
that matter, but in the Disendowment of 
the Irish Church an arrangement was 
made by which the new Church might 
find some opportunity for carrying on 
its work. There was a commutation 
arrangement. The clergy of the Church, 
who desired, as all true ministers of the 
Church would desire, that the work 
which they were doing should not end 
with their lives, were able to obtain a 
bonus by commuting their interest, and 
that money was serviceable in maintain- 
ing and carrying on the work of the 
Church. That was one way in which the 
thing might be done. There was another 
way, and one which I would much 
prefer to the way suggested by this 
Bill. It might be arranged that 
on a given date, say twelve or fifteen 
years hence, the whole of the property 
of the Church should be taken from 
it, and all life interests should be 
absolutely neglected. I believe, if that 
were done, within the fifteen years 
there would be an uprising of spirit 
and generosity on the part of the 
Church which would, at the end of that 
time, enable us to carry forward, with un- 
diminished vigour and efficiency, the 
work which she is doing in Wales. But 
what is the way in which it is proposed 
by the Bill to deal. with the matter? 
There is proposed a prolonged process, 
which may last 40 years, of the breaking 
down here and there in different parts of 
Wales of the Church Endowments, and 
of the efficient working of the Church. 
It depends upon the accident of single 
lives. There is no sense in the arrange- 
ment. There may be in one parish some 
old incumbent who lives on to a venerable 
age, not very capable of work for the 
Church, not doing much for the body to 
which he belongs, secured to some 
extent in his income by the provisions 
of this Bill, and living on there, a 
burden rather than a benefit to the 
people amongst whom he is. On the 
other hand, you may have a parish 
where some active young clergyman has 
gathered round him a body of working 
men who are carrying on the work of 
the Church. A sudden illness of two or 
three days may take him from their 
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midst, and with his death disappears 
absolutely the support and endowment 
of the organisation. I have puzzled to 
know how it is that anybody has con- 
trived such a process as this. I have 
I think, found a parallel — it comes 
from the extremity of torture of an 
Eastern nation. I believe that the most 
fearful death in China is death by a 
thousand wounds. The victim—and the 
case which I read of was the case of a 
person who had robbed a Church—the 
victim guilty of that crime is fastened 
hand and foot. There stands in front of 
him the executioner with a pliant sword, 
and with dexterous hands he flicks from 
the living body fragments of flesh, thus 
prolonging the agony. It is called the 
death of a thousand cuts, because the 
executioner, if very skilful, may inflict a 
thousand separate agonies on his victim 
before he dies. That is what you are 
doing with the Church in Wales. For 
30 or 40 years this Church will be lin- 
gering on, breaking down here and there 
without notice, without warning, with- 
out an opportunity of providing for the 
carrying on of the work. That is what 
you call a sympathetic and generous 
treatment of the Church. I agree there 
is some provision made for the interests 
of the Incumbents. Is there nobody 
else to be considered besides the Incum- 
bents and persons drawing incomes from 
the Church? Some days ago I had de- 
livered to me the Corporate Associations’ 
Property Bill. I will read the names on 
its back ; they are those of seven wise 
men of the East—Mr. Howell, Mr. Bar- 
row, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Benn, 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. 
Stuart. By the Bill— 

‘* Tt is hereby declared that where a corporate 
or quasi-corporate association has been, or may 
hereafter be, established for the advancement of 
commerce, art, science, religion, or learning, or of 
the interests of certain trades or professions, or 
for any other purpose not being a trading pur- 
pose, and it appears from the instruments 
relating to its establishment, or from the 
fact of its having existed for many years, or 


from other evidence, that such association was 
established with a view toa continued existence, 
in an such case the property belo eb 
held A trust for, the association shall, in 

as the application thereof is not affected ag “4 
express trust, be deemed to be, and to have 
been, held on trust for the members for 
the time being of the association and their 
successors.” 


That is admirable. The wisdom of the 
East helps us in thismatter. Let me apply 
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Church in Wales consists of a number 
of corporations, and this Bill pro- 
that where a Corporation has been 
established for the advancement of reli- 
gion, and established with a view to its 
continuance, the property shall be 
deemed to be held in trust for the mem- 
bers of the association and their suc- 
cessors. Property held by an Incumbent 
is held in trust for himself and his suc- 
cessors in the clergy. But you make no 
provision for his successors. You only 
allow the present Incumbent to put in 
his pocket the income that belongs to 
him ; but his curate, who may have been 
working with him for years, is sent 
adrift without one penny of compensa- 
tion. Who is the successor to the in- 
cumbent in the corporation whom the 
Government is going to compensate? 
There is no one. We take the view 
that the clergy of the Established Church 
hold their income in trust for themselves 
and the persons who may be appointed 
to succeed them ; but they hold them in 
trust to do religious services and religious 
duties to the people amongst whom they 
are placed, and it is those interests of 
the people that the Government ab- 
solutely refuse to notice at all in their 
Bill. My next condition is that there 
should be a prompt ending of those 
causes of hostility which prevail in 
Wales. As to that I need only read an 
extract from a speech made by the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon (Mr. Lloyd- 
George) in reference to this Bill— 
_ “Tf the Bill were passed in its present shape, 
of removing the causes of disturbance, 
it would increase and intensify them, because 
the people would have an inducement to create 
disturbances in order to get rid of the clergy.’’ 
I will illustrate that quotation. Under 
this Bill the tithes are to pass to the 
County Council. There is no provision 
in the Bill that the Incumbent is to re- 
ceive a sum equal to his income on the 
average of previous years. The provi- 
sion is, that the tithes are to be trans- 
ferred at once to the County Council ; 
that the County Council is to collect the 
tithes if it can, and if it wishes to, 
that the County Council is to be allowed 
such expenses as the Welsh Commis- 
sioners may deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of collection, and then that 
what remains of the tithe is to go to the 
Incumbent. Now, the Home Secretary 
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knows that that there are already two 
counties—Cardiganshire and Pembroke- 
shire—in which the collection of tithe is 
extremely difficult, owing to the hostility 
of the County Councils. On the 15th of 
last month there were 125 judgments 
for tithe outstanding in Cardigahshire, 
which had not been collected because 
the County Council would not allow 
protection to be given to the officers of 
the Court in making the collection. 
That is the situation of the Incumbent 
who has to depend for his tithe on the 
activity and sympathy of the County 
Council. As the hon. Member for Car- 
narvon has pointed out, there would be, 
under this Bill, for the next 30 or 40 
years, conflicts in the collection of tithe 
which would make the relations between 
creeds in Wales far worse than they 
have ever been in the past. Again, 
there are parishes where there is glebe, 
but no tithe; and those parishes are 
treated differently. The glebe is to be 
vested in the Parish Council 

Mr. ASQUITH : Subject to the life 
interest of the Incumbent. It is only 
the reversionary interest that passes to 
the Parish Council. 

*Sirn E. CLARKE: According to my 
reading of the Bill the glebe is vested in 
the Parish Council immediately; and 
what the Incumbent would get from the 
glebe would depend upon the manage- 
ment of the Parish Council. 

Mr. ASQUITH : The intention, and, 
as I believe, the effect, of the Bill, as 
drawn, is not what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman supposes. The vesting of the 
glebe in the Parish Council is subject to 
the existing life interest of the Incum- 
bent. If the Bill has not that effect as 
it stands I will see that it is amended. 
The intention is that the Incumbent 
should remain as he is at present. It 
is only the reversionary interest that 

to the Parish Council. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I am very glad to 
receive that assurance. I think the words 
of the Bill, as they stand, would have a 
different effect. Of course, if that is 
the arrangement which the Government 
propose with regard to glebe, it must be 
the arrangement with regard to tithe, 
because they stand on precisely the 
same footing. My third stipulation is 
that the property which is to be taken 
shall be as beneficial to the public as 
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possible. I think the arrangement pro- 
posed is one which defeats the object of 
the promoters of the Bill themselves. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. D. 
Thomas) said, with regard to this par- 
ticular part of the question on the First 
Reading of the Bill :— 

‘In his own constituency in the Aberdare 

Valley, numbering over 50,000 persons, no one 
would gain anything at all out of the hial 
fund. On the other hand, in the parish where 
he lived, with tithe worth £100 a year, a small 
farmer and a blacksmith were the only other 
parishioners.”’ 
I think these inequalities are very strik- 
ing. On this point a statement was 
made by the Home Secretary, speaking 
at Hull, on January 23, which, I 
think, is so important that it should be 
remembered. The right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

‘** But Ihave never put and I never will put 
the case of Welsh Disestablishment upon the 
low sordid footing that it will materially benefit 
the Welsh people. So far as they are concerned 
—-still more, so far as you and I Englishmen 
and Scotchmen are concerned—it is perfectly 


true that we shall not be one penny the better 
when the Welsh Church is disestablished.’’ 


Mr. ASQUITH : That is not a strictly 
accurate report of what I said. 


I said 
that so far as we were concerned—that 
is, the English people—we would not be 
benefited ; that so far as the Welsh 
people were concerned, I did think it 
would be a material benefit to them, but 
that the question of material benefit was 
not, to my mind, the governing principle 
of this Bill. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: Then I take it 
that Englishmen and Scotchmen will not 
benefit, and I believe that Welshmen 
are disputing whether it is ls. 8d. or 
1s. 11d. per head that they will get from 
this measure. But the curious thing is 
that the ls. 8d. or 1s. 1ld. per head is 
not to accrue now. It will be accruing 
during the next 40 years, incidentally, to 
one part or another of the Welsh people. 
Surely, that is the weakest way of deal- 
ing with a matter of this kind. If you 
have made up your minds to disestablish 
and disendow the Church in Wales; if 
you desire to make a scheme for using, 
for other purposes which you think 
better, the money which is now being 
used for religious purposes, surely the 
right way is to establish a central fund 
which shall be applied to deal with these 
matters, and not to make it a question 
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that when a particular fragment of the 
Church revenue falls in, it shall be used 
according to the fashionable delusion of 
the time, with regard to higher educa- 
tion. I cannot imagine a more wasteful 
way than that. I find that in one 
parish in the county of Denbigh the 
income from tithe is £740 a year, and 
the glebe is one acre. Within seven 
miles of it there is another parish where 
the glebe is worth £450, and there is no 
tithe at all. The whole result of the 
arrangement contemplated in the Bill 
will be that during a long series of 
years there will occasionally fall in a 
small scrap of revenue, not sufficient in 
amount to be of any use to any one, but 
quite sufficient to keep alive that 
which it should be our desire to 
put an end to at once and for ever 
—the personal hostilities that are 
now afflicting the Church in Wales. 
There is one matter upon which I desire 
to make my protest, because I feel it, 
and Welsh Churchmen feel it strongly, 
and that is the treatment they are to 
receive with regard to cathedrals. In 
the course of these debates I have heard 
these cathedrals spoken of as national 
monuments, and I referred back to the 
Irish Church Act to see whether there 
was any mention made there of national 
monuments. I did there find a mention 
of national monuments in which the 
House will be much interested. Section 
25 states— 


“ Where any church or ecclesiastical building 
or structure appears to the Commissioners to be 
ruinous, or if the church be wholly disused as a 
place of public worship and not suitable for 
restoration as a place of public worship, and yet 
to be deserving to be maintained as a national 
monument,”’ 


then it is to be held by the Commis- 
sioners of Works. Now, they talk 
about the cathedrals of Wales as national 
monuments, and I suppose that on the 
railing round these cathedrals there will 
be a sort of Board of Works board, with 
the Welsh Commissioners’ names upon 
them, stating the conditions under which 
the Church is allowed to use these par- 
ticular cathedrals. In the Irish Church 
Act you dealt with disused churches, 
but it is not to be so in Wales. What 
are you dealing with in Wales? Take 
the cathedral of Llandaff. Forty years 
ago that cathedral was practically a ruin. 
The nave was grass-grown; the ivy 
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climbed, and birds built their nests in its 
roofless and unwindowed walls, and at the 
end of ‘it there was a small choir, shut in 
byanimitation Italian facade. There was 
a scanty congregation, a poor and meagre 
service, and a choir in which no anthem 
had been sung for 200 years. What is 
the state of things now? During those 
forty years that church has gained beauty 
and strength, and it is now one of the 
finest of Christian temples in Wales. 
There is a spacious nave, the church 
furniture is of the best ; but the best 
furniture there is in the men who are 
ministering the work of the Church and 
the great congregations that come in to 
join in the service of prayer and praise. 
That is a Church that is to be taken 
away as if it was to be a national monu- 
ment, and the Church in Wales is to be 
insulted by being told it has no cathedral 
of its own, but is, by permission of three 
Welsh Commissioners, to be allowed to 
celebrate service there. Sir, it is an out- 
rage. I have said that with us resist- 
ance to this Bill is a matter of honour 
and conscience, and that we could not 
abate that resistance and could not 
compromise. I know on the other 
side that that is not the case, and that 


it has been taken up as a matter of 
political expediency for the purpose 
of getting votes in the constituencies, 
or in this House. [Ministerial Cries of 
“No.”] I will undertake to prove it. 
The Solicitor General is junior Mem- 
ber for York; the senior Member for 


York sits on the Opposition side. The 
hon. and learned Member would never 
have been Member for York at all if, in 
1885, he had not made a bargain with 
the Churchmen of that city, by which 
for seven -years he was bound, not to 
vote in any attack on the Church of 
England. When the Welsh Church 
Question came up in 1886 he did not 
vote, neither did he in 1890 and 1891. 
Now he has made a different bargain ; 
he has freed himself from the old arrange- 
ment; he is at liberty to vote against 
the Church, and that is why he is junior 
Member for York ; and he never would 
have been Member for York at all if he 
had not entered into that bargain, which 
he kept for seven years. Our opinions 
and beliefs in this matter, Mr. Speaker, 
are not of that class. We do not put 
them off or put them on to suit the exi- 
gencies of a Parliamentary candidature 
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or of a Ministerial difficulty. We attach 
a far more serious meaning to this 
matter. We believe, in the prolonged 
agony which is to be inflicted upon 
the Church in Wales, there will be a 
distinct and serious interference with the 
welfare of the people of Wales, and we 
believe, unquestionably, that interfering 
with the Established Church by Dises- 
tablishing and Disendowing it is a far 
graver and more important question than 
perhaps any other we are discussing in 
this Parliament. There are those among 
us who think they hear from time to 
time above the tumult of our trade and 
above the sounding tread of our Imperial 
progress, discordant sounds which they 
think are the warnings of a coming 
storm that will test every fibre of our 
national character and national strength. 
I do not speculate upon the future ; but, 
whether it be passed in sunshine or in 
storm, I am certain of this—it is not by 
your colossal warships, your spacious 
commerce, your galleries of art or 
museums, or even by your crowded 
schools, that the true greatness of your 
Empire will be strengthened and sus- 
tained. This, you may think, is a small 
amount you are dealing with, and it is in 
some respects. It is about as much as 
you spend on one museum in London. 
It is about half as much as you propose 
to vote to yourselves as a reward for 
enjoying the greatest privilege of your 
lives. Within the next 12 months we shall 
spend on the Army and Navy in this 
country 37 millions of money—as much 
as would pay the Endowments and in- 
come of the Church in Wales for 250 
years. Think in what the strength of 
your Empire really is. It is not to be 
found in the splendour of material success. 
It is righteousness that exalteth a nation, 
and we believe that it will bea dishonour 
to Parliament, an injury to the people, an 
offence to God, if, in this hour of your 
material prosperity,. you filch from an 
ancient and living Church its scanty 
patrimony, and, if you break down the 
only system which insures the universal 
teaching of that Divine faith which has 
moulded and elevated the character of 
our race, and which alone, to nations as 
to individuals, sanctifies prosperity and 
consoles misfortune. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York): I should 
have indeed been very glad if my hon. 
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and learned Friend had been able to 
conclude his extremely interesting and, 
no doubt, very eloquent speech without 
making the charge, which he thought fit 
to make against hon. Members sitting on 
this side of the House, that they were 
doing this, not from any belief that they 
were doing what was right and just, but 
for some low, party, pettifogging motive. 
My hon. and learned Friend did not stay 
there, but in order to illustrate that 
charge, he held me up as the terrible 
example which was to point the particu- 
lar accusation, and he exhibited me as 
being an illustration of that depth of 
political depravity he was at that time 
engaged in discussing. Nothing would 
have induced me in this House to trouble 
hon. Members with any matter that is 
personal to myself, because, though I 
believe I have the good fortune to have 
in this House many friends on both 
sides, yet I do not for a single moment 
believe that they would be willing 
that the time of the House, and 
this great Debate, should be consumed 
with what I will call, in this in- 
stance, pettifogging criticisms of personal 
conduct. What is it the hon. and 


learned Gentleman has got to say about 


me? It is true that when I stood for 
the City of York in 1885 I was asked 
whether I was prepared to vote for the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
England or in Wales, and the answer 
that was given by my then colleagues 
and myself was, that this was not a 
question which could be entertained by 
the Parliament to which we were being 
returned. Those who put the question 
were not satisfied with that answer. 
They said :— 


‘* That is all very well, but, supposing there 
should be any measure of Disestablishment 
oy into that Parliament, will you vote 

r it?’ 


My colleague and I said we would not. 
When I was returned to represent the 
City of York in 1886 I gave one pledge 
in particular with regard to the Irish 
policy of the Government. With regard 
to other matters of policy I informed 
the electors that I had already com- 
municated what my views were, and I 
did not renew that pledge, but I felt, as 
aman of honour, that impliedly I had. 
When these questions came before the 
House of Commons my colleague and 
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I construed that general statement as 
excluding us from voting on Welsh Dis- 
establishment; but I took very good 
care, before the election of 1892, to state 
to my constituents the action I proposed 
to take with regard to this matter, and 
my hon and learned Friend said, What 
is the result? The result, he said, is that 
you are now junior Member for York. 
I have never been anything but junior 
Member for York. I have always run 
second, and I do not know that I have 
ever quarrelled with my place. But 
when my hon. and learned Friend taunts 
me with my position, with my declara- 
tion, and with votes given in this House 
on this and a similar measure, I may be 
permitted to remind him that I have had 
the honour of being returned unopposed 
for York. So much for the personal 
reflections introduced into this Debate 
by my hon. and learned Friend. Let me 
now deal as quickly as I can with some 
of the questions which he dealt with, but 
without, I hope, occupying anything like 
the time which he occupied. First, how- 
ever, let me say that we welcome him 
back to Debates of an ecclesiastical 
character. In past times he has made 
eloquent speeches on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, but of late some of us were becoming 
alarmed lest the ecclesiastical reputation 
of my hon. and learned Friend should 
become eclipsed by that of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster). In the speech we have 
just listened to, my hon. and learned 
Friend has reasserted his position as the 
leading ecclesiastical authority on that 
side of the House, and it will now be for 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight to dislodge him if 
he can. The speech just delivered may 
be divided into three parts. In one part 
my hon. and learned Friend spoke 
strongly, as he said he meant to do ; and 
I do not know that, holding the views 
which he does, he spoke too strongly. In 
another part he put a series of points ; 
and in a third he perorated. I do not 
propose to deal with his peroration. I 
propose to deal with his criticisms on 
the Government proposals. Speaking 
of the Church of England in Wales, 
he complains that the Church has 
come and sought relief from Parlia- 
ment in respect of its condition ; that 
that relief has been denied; and he 
pointed to some of my hon. Friends below 
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the Gangway as holding them responsible 
for that denial of justice. What an extra- 
ordinary attitude is thus taken up by 
my hon. and learned Friend in the in- 
ception of his speech! He comes here 
complaining of the Government measure 
by which it is intended to disestablish 
the Welsh Church, and he points to one 
of those very grievances emphasized by 
my hon. Friend the Home Secretary in 
introducing the Bill as a matter of which 
the Church had a right to complain. I 
should have thought that anybody who 
loves that Church, and wishes to see her 
worked to her best advantage, would 
rejoice to find, and would accept with 

leasure, an opportunity for removing 
from her that disability, and for making 
it possible for her to herself effect those 
reforms without coming to a Parliament 
which is unsympathetic to her. My hon. 
and learned Friend said he regarded Dis- 
establishment as a more important matter 
than Disendowment. I was glad to hear 
him say so. We have heard so much 
about the loaves and fishes from that side 
of the House that it would appear that 
hon. Members opposite considered the 
whole essence of the Church in Wales 
and its power of doing good depended 
upon its Establishment and upon its En- 
dowment. By far the greater force has 
been laid upon the latter. 

“No!” from the Opposition Benches.| My 
hon. and learned Friend says that after 
the Church has been Disestablished those 
persons who have a right to attend re- 
ligious services in the Church of England 
will be denied access to places of worship 
in Wales. [Sir E. CLarke : “Will have 
no right.”]| But how is it going to be 
shown that they will have no right? 
Does he mean to suggest that, merely 
from a sentimental realisation of having 
no right, they will abstain from visiting 
places of worship? [“ No.”] The House 
understood him to mean that the Church 
of England in Wales, when disestab- 
lished, would close its doors to all except 
those who belong to its community. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I never meant it, 
and I never said it. 

*Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD : I cer- 
tainly gathered from what he said that 
he meant to indicate that there would 
be some denial of admission. He says 
he did not mean that. Then for what 
reason was his argument advanced? If 
he did not mean that which I have 
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attributed to him, it is not necessary for 
me to occupy the time of the House in 
further comment on that criticism of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s. In referring 
to the Prime Minister’s speech at Car- 
diff, I do not know whether it wasa 
wilful misconception of my hon. and 
learned Friend as to what is the inten- 
tion on this side of the House with re- 
gard to the history of the Church in 
Wales. An alien Church it is. An 
alien Church it has become. An 
ancient British Church existed beyond a 
doubt. Wales became a conquered 
country and her Church was taken from 
her. That Church, which had been the 
Church of the Welsh community, was 
taken from the Welsh and was trans- 
formed into an English Church ; places 
of profit were filled by Englishmen ; and 
in that sense, and in that sense alone, is 
it contended that the Church had be 
come an alien Church. My hon. and 
learned Friend said that he had stated 
before, and he adhered to the statement, 
that the Church of England in Wales 
contained half the population of that 
country. We know that it contains a 
much larger proportion of wealth and 
influence in Wales. How comes it, then, 
that so few are brought within its doors ? 
How is it that it cannot hold its own 
against Nonconformist places of worship, 
conducted by poor men, and supported 
by the working classes of the community ? 
How comes it that the results, so far as 
public worship and attendance are con- 
cerned, appear so miserable in compari- 
son with the results which have been 
put before the House in respect of Non- 
conformist places of worship ? And from 
another point of view the question may 
well be asked, How comes it, if the 
Church possesses half the population of 
Wales, that they make such a poor show 
on the question of Disestablishment 
when election time eomes round? We 
have also been reminded of the fact 
that, although there are three Conser- 
vative Members in the House represent- 
ing Welsh constituencies, the voice of 
not one of them has yet been heard in 
this Debate. Let sume of those who 
come here and talk so glibly about the 
work which the Church has done in 
Wales go down into Wales and test 
the sense of the people there. 
Let my hon. and learned Friend the 
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Member for the Isle of Wight, for in- 
stance, exchange the congenial atmo- 
sphere of the Isle of Wight for 
that of any Welsh constituency at 
the next election, and we shall see 
his face no more in this House. 
My hon. and learned Friend drew a 
pathetic picture of the influence of the 
Church with the poor, and he says that 
in times of sickness and poverty it is to 
the Church of England that the poor go. 
What experience has he which enables 
him to apply that observation to Wales ? 
Can he quote any instance which will 
justify the application of the statement 
to Wales? He cannot. The criticism, 
therefore, is worthless. The House, 
however, has heard from those who can 
speak with experience what the Noncon- 
formist Churches are doing for the poor 
in Wales, and we hear, too, what the 
poor are doing for these Churches. The 
hon. and learned Member came to the 
case of Anglesey, and he quoted some 
figures which I assume he took from the 
letter, the supplemental letter, which 
appeared from the Bishop of St. Asaph 
in The Times of today, and those 
figures he opposes to the figures of the 
Home Secretary. I accept his figures 
for the moment. Let us see what they 
prove. According to the figures read by 
my hon. and learned Friend there are 
some 33 parishes in Anglesey which are 
grouped together with other parishes. 
Now, will the House see what follows 
from that? That there are 33 places in 
Anglesey without ministers detailed off 
to attend to the spiritual wants of those 
parishes. Is not that precisely what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have applied in 
the course of this Debate to the condi- 
tion of the Nonconformist Churches? 
Have we not heard over and over again 
that one of the main charges brought 
against the Nonconformist Churches is 
that they do not provide resident 
ministers in all parishes where there are 
Nonconformist Churches? I come now 
to three points which my hon. and 
learned Friend put to the House. The 
first was that it was an unnecessary 
interference with the religious work of 
the Church, and he illustrated that in a 
most unfortunate manner. He said he 
regretted the Irish Church Act as a 
national sin, and I watched with some 
interest the effect of that statement 
upon the right hon. Member for 
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St. George’s, Hanover Square, be- 
cause if that Act was a national sin 
he is a national sinner. Let me refer 
to some observations made in October, 
1882, by Lord Plunket, who was then 
Bishop of Meath, and who is better 
qualified to speak of the effect of that 
Act than my hon. and learned Friend. 
In those observations this noble divine 
called upon his hearers, before they gave 
way to querulous murmurings, to remem- 
ber that the dark cloud—the so-called 
national sin—had not been allowed to 
break over their country until, in the 
providence of God and by ways that they 
should never have selected for themselves, 
their Church had been prepared for the 
change. And he pointed out how, had 
they been called upon to face a Land 
League agitation at a time when the 
clergy were the ministers of a State- 
protected Church, receiving their tithes 
from the poor or even from landlords, 
some of them in needy circumstances— 
how intolerable would have been their 
position. Now, however, the very disas- 
ter which seemed to threaten their down- 
fall had been over-ruled for their good. 
My hon. and learned Friend says he 
prefers the scheme followed in that 
edition of national sin—he prefers the 
commutation scheme. But the House 
heard the explanation of my right hon. 
Friend as to the reason which deterred 
the Government from adopting the pre- 
cedent of the Irish Bill. He said the 
result was that the Church fund was 
constantly being drawn upon and tapped 
with no permanent benefit to the nation. 
What my right hon. Friend had 
attempted to do, and what I think he 
will succeed in doing, is to preserve for 
local communities the benefit of those 
moneys which have been for so long 
diverted from the nation who are 
entitled to benefit by them. [‘ No.”] 
I never anticipated that the hon. 
Gentleman who says “No” would 
agree with me in that observation, 
so that will release him from the neces- 
sity of interrupting me in future. Even 
if you do not adopt that plan, let us 
have, says my hon. and learned Friend, 
at the end of 15 years the whole of this 
system coming automatically to a close. 
Upon reflection he will see that that is 
not a plan which would hold for a single 
moment. I can imagine his enthusiastic 
peroration upon such a suggestion—how 
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he would have pictured to us these good 
men going about their work with the 
sword hanging over their heads which, at 
the end of the period, was to fall upon 
and destroy them. I think he will see 
that our plan is a plan much more 
acceptable to the Welsh people, much 
better for the Disestablished Church, 
and much better for the clergy connected 
with that Church than either of the 
alternatives which my hon. and learned 
Friend suggests. My hon. and learned 
Friend wants a prompt ending of the 
difficulties, causing, as he says, irritation 
in Wales, and he alluded, in illustration, 
to the provisions contained in the Bill 
with regard to the preservation of life 
interests after the Church is Disestab- 
lished. I should have thought this was 
the last portion of the Bill which would 
have been subjected to attack or criticism 
of the kind. My right hon. Friend’s 
intention is to prevent the Disestablished 
clergyman who is to be paid his life 
interest being brought into personal 
connection with the County Council, 
and therefore he has provided that 
the County Council shall collect the 
tithes, that they shall hand the money 
so collected to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners, and that the Welsh Com- 
missioners shall hand it over. But that 
is not all. It provides that the amount, 
whether it is collected by the County 
Council or not, shall be a debt from the 
County Council to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners, and the concluding words of the 
section provide— 

‘*The Welsh Commissioners shall pay to each 
person who at the passing of this Act has any 
existing interest in any such tithe rent-charge 
in substitution for and in satisfaction of that 
interest and as part of the emoluments of his 


office the amount payable to them by any County 
Council in respect of the tithe rent-charge.”’ 


*Sir E. CLARKE said, the 16th Sec- 
tion stated that the County Council was 
to pay to the Welsh Commissioners the 
annual amount of the tithe rent-charge, 
after deducting the sum allowed by the 
Commissioners for cost of collection, 
rates, and other out-goings other than | 
Income Tax, and when that amount was 
allowed the Council had only to pay 
over the amount they received. 

*Sirr FRANK LOCKWOOD: Yes, 
there is no dispute on that point; but 
my hon. and learned Friend has. failed 
to follow the point of my right hon. 
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Friend, which is that he has put the 
Welsh Commissioners between the clergy- 
man and the County Council, and he has 
made the tithe a debt to be recovered from 
the County Council by the Welsh Com- 
missioners, and the amount the clergyman 
is entitled to receive and to recover from 
the Welsh Commissioners is the amount 
payable. To say that this is an irritable 
condition of things is, in my opinion, an 
abuse of language. The third point 
raised by my hon. and learned Friend 
was as to the use to be made of the pro- 
perty, and I presume his remarks on 
this point were in criticism of the ap- 
propriation of the money by my right 
hon. Friend to local pu This, of 
course, has been a very difficult matter 
to deal with, and I suppose no hon. 
Member would go so far as to say 
that particular localities ought not 
in any way to be regarded—that 
the money should be applied to all 
districts, and particularly to some large 
towns. There are some, doubtless, who 
would say that the money should be 
applied only to those parishes in which 
it is paid ; but my right hon. Friend had 
to consider what was an equitable ad- 
justment of these conflicting claims, and 
in the Bill it is provided that local 
interests shall be regarded in the distri- 
bution of the money that is paid. 
Although my hon. and learned Friend 
provided the authors of the Bill with 
alternatives in regard to other matters, 
he had no alternative whatever to suggest 
with respect to this point. I do not 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Member was in the House when the 
right hon. Member for East Birmingham 
Mr. Matthews) addressed the House. 
sir E. Cuarke: “ Yes.”] Then the 
on. and learned Member must have 


been astonished to hear a certain pro- 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 


laid down. The right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking as a Dissenter—a position 
which he had a perfect right to take up— 
laid down a proposition which, I confess, 
I was not prepared to hear from him 
after the character of the speeches that 
had been delivered on that side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that there was no advantage in inquiring 
into the legal or moral right of Parlia- 
ment to entertain this question. It is 
beyond question that we have a legal 
and a moral right for what we are 
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doing, and our authority for that is the 
right hon. Member for East Birmingham. 
He further said that, as to precedents, 
there were abundant precedents for 
what was being done. 

*Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.): What I said was, that 
there was abundant precedent for deal- 
ing with the Church, but not for 
introducing this Bill. 

*Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD: My 
right hon. Friend has not denied the 
quotation from his speech that— 

‘*there is no advantage in inquiring into the 
legal and moral right of Parliament to entertain 
this question.’’ 

[Mr. Marrnews: “Because it has the 
power.”] Yes, and because it has the 
legal and moral right. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to refer to the neces- 
sity of proof that the exercise of this 
legal and moral right in the present case 
was just. Well, what is the proof? Is 
it proof if we are able to show that for 
years it has been ascertained beyond all 
doubt that a Church which has existed 
as a national Church has ceased to be 
so—if we are able to show that the 
Church of England in Wales has 
ceased in any way to command the 
sympathies of the Welsh nation? I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
admit that when that is the case the 
time to act has come. If he is in any 
doubt I would read to him a statement 
made in this House in 1850, by Mr. 
Roundell Palmer (now the Earl of Sel- 
borne) on this question. He said :— 

“Tt a to me that the onl und on 
which 2 Established Church a on. in any 
country, the pe & pee on which it is de- 
fensible and can permanently maintained, is 
that it is the embodiment of the true religion 
believed in by the mass of the people.” 


I am not going, at this period of the 
Debate, to go back into the statistics 
which have been quoted on one side and 
the other, but we contend that it has 
been made abundantly clear by state- 
ments coming, not precariously from 
those who hold briefs for the Church, 
but from those hon. Members for Wales 
who come direct from their constituencies, 
that the Church in Wales certainly does 
not meet that condition. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the question 
of tithe and to its voluntary payment in 
the past, but that voluntary action is 
now utterly lost in obscurity. The debt 
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was recognised, and then enforced by 
Parliament, and from that time, aye, and 
long before, much of the land that is 
now subject to tithe was brought within 
the area which made it responsible for 
the charge. Since that time the debt 
has been recovered, not as an ordi 

creditor recovers his debt, but by excep- 
tional means placed at the disposal of 
the tithe-owner. On another point the 
right hon. Gentleman, taking the date of 
1703, asked what rational explanation 
can be given for taking that date, and 
fixing it as the time from which 
private endowment should be respected. 
It is not a date that has been fixed as 
arbitrarily as the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks ; we venture to think, some of us, 
that it isa very generous date. It is 
the date of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
that is the date from which the machin- 
ery was supplied, through which private 
individuals, without offending against 
the Mortmain Act or any similar enact- 
ments, could constitute endowments for 
Church purposes. But it is something 
more than that. Before 1703, if any 
benevolent person wished to devote his 
money to the good of the community, he 
had no choice between these religious 
communities. There was one religious 
community, and one alone, that was 
recognised by law. The Toleration Acts 
had been passed, if I remember rightly, 
in 1689; there had been certain pro- 
clamations of indulgence, but directly 
afterwards they had been withdrawn. 
The Established Church held the field, 
and no selection or election could be 
made by the benevolent person. But 
from that time we have the growth of 
other religious communities, as time 
went on, relieving themselves from the 
thraldom under which they had suffered, 
and becoming the fit and proper objects 
of benevolent gifts. So my right hon. 
Friend, it appears to me honourably and 
properly, has taken that time as being a 
dividing line before which no option or 
selection was permitted, and that, I ven- 
ture to think, is the very rational reason 
that can be given for the introduction 
of that date. Then, says my right hon. 
Friend, would you take away the property 
of private persons? Why not, then dis- 
endow all round? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman who makes these suggestions 
rightly appreciate what will be the posi- 
tion of the Endowments of the Church 
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when she has once been Disestablished ? 
While she has been established and has 
existed as a national Church, the moneys 
of that Church have been held by her in 
trust for the nation, but when Dises- 
tablished she ceases to be of a national 
character, and ceases to be the trustee of 
the nation. Private individual property | « 
stands in no sense on the same 
The argument of Disendowment all 
round, is not applicable. These societies 
are trustees of their money for themselves 
and are in no sense trustees of these 
moneys for any other persons than them- 
selves. The statistics, which, after all, 
are the backbone of the Government 
case, have been given us by the men who 
have the means of information at their 
disposal. What, then, is the duty of any 
Liberal Government, if the condition 
of things has been established to which I 
alluded in the extract from the speech of 
Mr. Roundell Palmer? Since 1877, 
when Lord Hartington, representing the 
Liberal Party, spoke at Edinburgh, there 
has been no doubt as to what should be 
the policy of the Liberal Party in this 
matter of Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment. I ask leave of the House to 
read his words, because I wish afterwards 
to call the attention of the House to the 
construction which was put upon these 
words in a leading article of The Times 
newspaper, which was published on the 
day after that speech was made, and 
which drew, as I venture to think, the 
right and the only conclusion from those 
words as to what was their bearing on 
the future policy of the Liberal Party. 
These are the words :— 


‘* The question—”’ that is, of Scotch Disestab- 
lishment--‘‘ has not, so far as I know, been 
made a test question at elections. All I can 
say is, that when, if ever, Scotch opinion, or 
even Scotch Liberal opinion, is fully formed on 
this subject, I think I may venture to say on 
behalf of the Party as a whole that it will be 
prepared to deal with this question on its merits 
and without reference to any other considera- 
tion. I claim for the Liberal Party that its 
sympathies are all with the Presbyterian 
Churches, and that when the time comes, as I 
have said it may come, that Scotch opinion 
shall be fully formed upon the subject, the 
Liberal Party in Englan will do its best to 
give effect to ‘hat Scotch opinion without undue 
consideration being given to any other circum- 
stances connected with the question.” 


That was the important statement made. 
What was the construction that was 
rightly put upon it? On November 7, 
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1877, there was published these words, 
which are an extract from a leading 
article in The Times newspaper— 


“He (Lord Hartington] considers that a step 
has been taken towards Disestablishment in 
Scotland by the Patronage Act of the present 
Government. He believes that a growing sense 
of injustice is felt by the Free and the Dissent- 

Churches in that part of the kingdom, and 


ing 
; |if the Scotch like to press the question he will 


not be deterred by the effect which such pressure 
might have upon the prospects of the Church in 
England. In other words, Lord Hartington has 
plainly declared that he is not in principle in 
any way 0 to the adoption of Disestab- 
lishment alike in Scotland and England as a 
measure to which the Liberal Party would be 


pledged.”” 
Now, mark what follows— 


“Tt is evident after this Disestablishment has 
into the category of debatable Party 
questions, and the speech in this respect consti- 
tutes a new departure of the first importance for 
the Liberal Party.” 


I accept that, Sir, as being an absolutely 
true criticism upon that speech. We 
have accepted that responsibility. We 
have had the case put before us of the condi- 
tion of the Church in Wales, which war- 
rants us in regarding it again as a case 
in which that responsibility rests heavily 
upon us; and I am glad that the 
right hon. Member has succeeded in 
laying before the House for its, I 
hope speedy, acceptance, a Bill which, 
I venture to think, is a measure of 
justice which the Welsh people have a 
right to ask at our hands, and whatever, 
according to my right hon. Friend, may 
have been my electoral shortcomings in 
the past, I shall have great pleasure in 
voting for it in the present case. 
CotoneL LOCK WOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, that in the Home Secre- 
tary’s speech language served, for the 
time only, as a mask for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s real thoughts and intentions. 
Hon. Members for Wales, in listening to 
his cold utterances, must have longed for 
the old war cry, “A Church of banded 
raiders.” The real reason for bringing 
forward this question of Disestablishing 
and Disendowing the Church in Wales 
was because the Welsh Members had 
pressed it upon the Government. The 
allusions which had been made to the 
hall-mark that was wanting to the Non- 
conformist Church, and to social dis- 
tinctions, showed the real reason why 
Welsh Members were pressing the Bill 
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forward. He knew of no hall-mark 
claimed or possessed by the Church of 
England save that of their great Captain. 
He had never known any measure 
brought forward to deprive the Church 
of any, even of its minor, rights or 
privileges, without its being claimed 
that it was in the best interests of the 
Church herself. He sometimes wondered 
at the moderation of hon. Gentlemen. 
They believed the Church possessed a 
fund of latent strength to carry her 
through the storms of the future just 
as she had braved the persecutions of 
the past. It had been said that promo- 
tion in the past had been tempered by 
jobbery. This Bill was robbery tem- 
pered by politics. The cry of religious 
equality, which used to be put forward, 
had given place to that of political 
necessity. The Government had been 
induced to reward the industry, patience, 
and perseverance of a section of their 
followers by bringing forward a Bill to 
Disestablish and Disendow a Church 
which was a standing menace to their 
pride and political hopes. The oppo- 
nents of the Welsh Church said they 
were anxious to do good to the Church. 
It was not sufficient to do good, but it 
should be done in a good way. They 
were not doing good in a good way when 
they deprived the Church of moneys 
which lawfully belonged to her. The 
truth was, it was extremely difficult to 
find any common ground on which they 
could argue the question. It was useless 
to bring forward figures when they had 
no common basis on which they could 
start. The Home Secretary seemed to 
have abandoned the question of an alien 
Church. With regard to the question of 
majorities if at any future time when 
they had Disendowed and Disestablished 
the Church there should arise another 
Church amply endowed by pious men, 
and that Church fell into a minority, 
would they again apply the doctrine of 
majority and seize her money because 
she was no longer the Church of the 
majority? When they relied on 
majorities alone it was not an argument 
which could be accepted by anyone who 
held religious convictions, as a just reason 
for Disestablishing and Disendowing a 
Church. That the Welsh Church was 
not the Church of the majority they 
required some proof, because as regarded 
that census for which the friends of the 
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Church in Wales had always asked, no 
real argument had been brought forward. 
If the reason given by the hon. Member 
for Newport against a religious census 
was the only one he had to give, it was 
decidedly a weak one. The Home Sec- 
retary said it was only since 1811, 
the date of secession of Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, that the Church in Wales had been 
any strength in the land. Twenty years 
later, when the Nonconformists were 
most friendly to the Church, they de- 
clared their teaching identical with the 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and protested 
against separation. In 1834, he found 
that the Nonconformist ministers passed 
this Resolution— 

‘* We deeply lament the nature of the agitation 

now so prevalent in the Kingdom, and which so 
assuredly has for its object the separation of the 
National Church from the State.’ 
So, only 60 years ago, the Church of 
England was acknowledged to be the 
National Church by the unanimous voice 
of the Welsh Methodists, who formed the 
large majority of the Nonconformists 
of the country. Hon. Members opposite 
might ask why things had changed so 
suddenly and quickly? He believed it 
was because Dissent had changed its 
ground, and had marched pari passu 
with Radicalism. He took a quotation 
from an English Nonconformist maga- 
zine in 1888. Speaking of Noncon- 
formist preaching, it said— 

‘* Real preaching has become a relic of the 
past. Enter!into conversation with any mini- 
ster; it is politics first, politics second, and 
politics to the end of the chapter.”’ 

He believed it was politics, and politics 
alone,:which formed the basis of the 
present agitation against the Church. 
The belief of its opponents evidently was 
that the Church was making such strides 
of advancement in the hearts of the 
people that if left alone for a few years 
longer she would completely outstrip 
them in numbers, and become in numbers 
and other ways the Church of the people. 
They found the Church as a whole too 
strong to attack. They wished to attack 
the Church in England as well as in 
Wales. Because they found the Church 
as a whole was too strong they attempted 
to attack her in Wales first. They hoped 
that, by taking a few stones from the 
foundation, to make her so weak that 
when the time of real conflict came, the 
whole fabric might fall about her ears. 
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Laymen of the Church in the past had 
not been sufficiently on their guard 
against allowing her to be robbed of her 
minor privileges. This was no longer the 
time of loud disputes and weak convic- 
tions. They knew what the enemies of 
the Church meant, and were thoroughly 
prepared to meet them, and he believed 
there would be no dissentient voice 
among those who believed in the Church 
when a Division was taken on the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr.J.H. LEWIS (Flint District) said, 
he rose to support the Motion for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, because the 
Disestablishment of the Church had 
been for a long time past the one great 
question in Wales that had overshadowed 
every other. Its importance, and the 
strength of the feeling in favour of Dis- 
establishment, was sufficiently attested 
by the Parliamentary representation of 
Wales in this House. Let it be taken 
any way, by the number of Members 
returned to this House to support Dis- 
establishment, by the number of votes 
recorded in its favour, by the acknow- 
ledged preponderance of Nonconformity, 
by the results of the last four General 
Elections, by the steady and unchanging 
adhesion of all the Welsh Liberal repre- 
sentatives to Disestablishment as com- 
pared with the wavering and uncertain 
adhesion, if not the absolute hostility of 
some of the Unionist candidates in 
Wales to the Establishment, the voice 
of Wales had been expressed with a 
clearness and an emphasis which could 
not be mistaken. It was the national 
demand of Wales. No other important 
contentious measure had ever received 
so large a measure of support in the 
Country which it affected, and it was 
solely because Wales was a small country 
and commanded few votes in the House 
of Commons that this question had not 
been settled long ago to the satisfaction 
of the Welsh people. The majority by 
which Wales had steadily recorded its 
convictions in favour of Disestablishment 
was simply overwhelming, and the 
attempts made to get rid of it were as 
amusing as they were futile. They could 
almost pardon their disingenuousness 
-because of their extreme ingenuity, but 
this stupid obstinate majority would not 
be got rid of. It stared them in the face 
at every turn. Even if it did not exist, 
justice to Nonconformists and to the 
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highest interests of the Church herself 
would still clamour for Disestablishment. 
But that permanent solid unchanging 
majority simply defied contradiction or 
explanation. It had caused everyone, 
whatever view they might take of this 
controversy, to come long ago to the 
conclusion that the Welsh as a nation 
were devoted above all things to the 
principle of religious equality. But they 
were asked why, if they allowed the 
local majority to prevail in Wales, should 
they not allow it to apply elsewhere? 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight asked would the repre- 
sentation of London be any justification 
any argument, for the Disestablishment 
of the Church in London. The circum- 
stances of London in relation to the 
Church formed no parallel to those of 
the Church in Wales, but if those cir- 
cumstances were such as to result in the 
return to Parliament of ten Members out 
of every eleven pledged to Disestablish- 
ment ; if the last four General Elections in 
London had turned on Disestablishment ; 
if a majority of votes similar to that 
recorded in Wales had been recorded in 
London for Disestablishment ; if several 
constituencies had been won by the 
supporters of Disestablishment without 
a contest ; if the voice of London had 
been incessantly clamouring for Dis- 
establishment ; if the London papers 
had been continuously agitating for Dis- 
establishment; if the question thrust 
itself into local elections and confronted 
Londoners in all their public concerns ; 
if for 25 years it had been the one 
burning question in London,—then he 
said without hesitation that London 
would have had Disestablishment long 
ago, and what would have been granted 
long ago to a City ought surely to be 
granted now toa Nationality with such 
distinctive characteristics as Wales 
possessed. It was now conceded that 
there was such a thing as Welsh nation- 
ality. Last year they were told that it 
did not exist. This year they were in- 
formed that the Church had preserved 
Welsh nationality. The opponents of 
the Bill having denied in the interests 
of the Church that there was such a thing 
as Welsh nationality, and now being 
obliged to admit its existence, promptly 
took credit to the Church for having 
preserved it. At one moment they were 
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told that they were attempting to dis- 
establish the Church of the Welsh 
nation ; at another they were accused of 
attacking the Church of England, and 
were informed that there was no such 
thing as a Welsh Church ; that it was 
merely four Dioceses of the province of 
Canterbury. If they were simply deal- 
ing with four Dioceses, then there was 
no National Church of Wales, and they 
claimed accordingly the right to deal 
with it as an alien institution ; but if 
there was a National Church of Wales 
then the Welsh nation for whose benefit 
the Establishment was supposed to exist, 
had a right to decide whether it should 
be continued or not. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir Richard Webster) brought out an 
entirely new argument in the course of 
the Debate. He stated that only 18 
Welsh Members could speak the Welsh 
language. He could not understand the 
relevancy of the argument from the 
Establishment point of view. He could 
understand the argument being used on 
this side, but not on that side of the 
House. No one denied the separate 
nationality of Scotland or Ireland, or 
their right to separate treatment. Ire- 
land had had Disestablishment, and with 
Scotland it was only a matter of time. 
And yet the proportion of Irish Mem- 
bers who spoke Erse, or of Scotch 
Members who spoke Gaelic, was much 
smaller than that of Welsh Members 
who spoke Welsh. The contention was, 
therefore, in favour of, and not against, 
Disestablishment. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s argument invited 
comparison. If there were only 18 
Welsh Members in favour of Dis- 
establishment who spoke Welsh, how 
many Members of this House were there 
who supported the Establishment in 
Wales who could speak that language 
which the Church was supposed to have 
done so much to foster? Only one! 17 
to one! And this was one of the great 
reasons which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, with his immense ability and 
his two years’ study of the subject, gave 
them for the retention of the Establish- 
ment in Wales. The argument which 
had been most frequently used against 
the Bill in this Debate had been the 
absence of a religious census. He 
should welcome a religious census if it 
could be fairly taken. He only wished 
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the work could be done by a recording 
angel, but next to that infallible process, 
the census of the polling booth, with 
the protection the ballot box conferred, 
was the best census, for after all the all- 
important question was how many in 
Wales were for or against the Establish- 
ment. But supposing they had a reli- 
gious census, would the supporters of the 
Establishment accept it as conclusive, 
and what majority would they require to 
make it conclusive? So far no majority 
had been deemed sufficient. The majo- 
rity at the polls, enormous though that 
had been, was set aside, the majority of 
the elected representatives, which sur- 
passed any majority recorded in any 
part of the United Kingdom for any 
contentious measure, was deemed insuffi- 
cient ; even a majority in the House of 
Commons, which represented the whole 
of the United Kingdom, was not ade- 
quate. It was true that there was no majo- 
rity for Disestablishment in the House 
of Lords, neither would one ever exist 
under compulsion. How could they 
expect it? The House of Lords did not 
contain a single Welsh or English Pro- 
testant Nonconformist, and it was 
ridiculous to regard that body as an 
impartial authority on the subject. 
Every majority they had hitherto ob- 
tained had been regarded as insufficient, 
the truth being that no majority would 
ever satisfy those who desired to main- 
tain the Established Church in its tem- 
poral and official supremacy over other 
Churches, and they could only regard the 
demand for a census as a dilatory plea. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol had asked whether the grievance 
of Nonconformists against the Church 
was not a social grievance, because the 
Church of England was the Church of 
the wealthier and more educated classes. 
He might observe, in passing, that that 
contained an admission of one of their 
cardinal points—namely, that the Church 
in Wales was the Church of the wealthier 
classes. Unquestionably when the State 
granted exceptional privileges and favours 
to one denomination, when one religious 
body was the official Church, its social 
prestige was thereby greatly enhanced. 
That must inevitably be resented by 
other bodies who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and had for genera- 
tions done a great work for the welfare 
of the people, and therefore for the good 
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of the State, without that exclusive State 
recognition which was granted to the 
more favoured body. They were told 
that after Disestablishment the Church 
would still possess social advantages 
superior to those which belonged to Non- 
conformist churches. They did not 
expect Disestablishment to put an end 
completely to social inequality as between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists—what 
they did expect was that, as far as 
Wales was concerned, every Church, 
whether it were Episcopalian, Indepen- 
dent, Wesleyan, Baptist, or Calvinistic 
Methodist, should be placed on a footing 
of complete equality in the eye of the 
the law, that the law should not single 
out any Church for preference, priority, 
patronage, or privilege, or retain any 
Church in that position. Some had 
actually gone so far as to say that the 
agitation for Disestablishment was an 
irreligious movement, and that it was 
based on secularism. Those who used 
such an argument had not the slightest 
knowledge of Wales or of its people. 
There was no more religious people in 
the world than the Welsh. The exis- 
tence of 4,000 Nonconformist chapels in 
Wales was due to the deep religious con- 
victions which formed the chief charac- 
teristic of the Welsh people. In rural 
districts in Wales it might be said that 
the chapel was the pivot upon which the 
whole of the life of Nonconformists 
turned. The Sunday School system in 
Wales was not only the most elaborate 
and complete known in the Christian 
world, but it was permeated throughout 
with a spirit which had made it one of 
the best and, speaking in the highest 
sense, one of the most useful educational 
factors in the life of the Welsh Nation. 
The Sunday School was not, as in Eng- 
land, attended by children only, but by 
adults of all ages, and as long as aged 
people were able to creep from their 
houses to the Sunday School they con- 
tinued their attendance at the service, 
which perhaps they loved best of all. 
In Welsh Sunday Schools tradesmen, 
farmers, artizans, agricultural labourers, 
all sorts and conditions of people, sat 
side by side as fellow scholars discussing 
the most important problems that re- 
lated to the highest interests of the 
human race; and the influence of the 
Sunday School in drawing out the in- 
tellectual powers and developing the 
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spiritual life of the people was simply 
indescribable. It was from these people, 
and not from secularists, that the Dis- 
establishment movement had arisen. To 
say that the movement was based on 
secularism was to libel the Welsh people. 
Much had been made of the argument 
that the Church procured the translation 
of the Bible into Welsh. But whose 
duty was it to translate the Bible? At 
the period when Bishop Morgan did his 
work, nearly the whole Nation aeleneate 
at least in name, to the Church. as 
it the duty of the great, powerful, and 
wealthy State Church, or that of a hand- 
ful of poor Nonconformists—if there 
could be said to have been any Noncon- 
formists in Wales at that time—to trans- 
late the Bible into Welsh? If the 
Church had not provided Wales with a 
Bible in the Welsh language she would 
have neglected the plainest and most 
urgent duty that was laid upon her. 
When they saw the performance of this 
plain and urgent duty blazoned forth, as 
a special virtue of the Establishment, 
they obtained some idea of the straits 
to which its defenders had been driven 
in their endeavours to find arguments in 
support of its continued existence. But 
if a holy and scholarly Bishop translated 
the Bible into Welsh, how did Welsh 
Nonconformity set about the all-impor- 
tant work of circulating Holy Scripture ! 
Between the years 1630 and 1680, there 
was only one edition of the Bible pub- 
lished by the instrumentality of the 
Church, a large folio of 1,000 copies for 
pulpit use. But during the same period 
the Nonconformists published nine edi- 
tions, consisting of about 30,000 copies 
of the whole Bible, besides 40,000 of the 
New Testament alone. They had heard 
during the Debate that if apathy, sloth, 
and deadness of spirit prevailed in the 
Church during the last century, she had 
in recent years exhibited considerable 
activity. For every spiritual result 
which had followed in the wake of that 
activity he was sincerely thankful, but 
he ventured to say that the Church 
owed a great debt of gratitude to the 
Disestablishment agitation for all that it 
had done to awaken the Church out of 
her lethargy, and if the shadow of coming 
Disestablishment had done so much good, 
they might expect much more benefit to 
ensue to the Church when she was 
entirely freed from State control. But 
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if the Church in Wales had grown in 
recent years he felt bound to say that in 
Wales strong objection was taken to 
some of the methods by which that 
growth had been fostered. In many 
parts of Wales the Establishment was 
regarded as an aggressive, proselytising 
agency. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol asked : “ How can a 
Church help being aggressive if she is 
living and growing? She must be 
aggressive upon sin and unbelief.” They 
had not the least objection to any 
amount of aggression on the part of the 
Church on what was really sin and un- 
belief, but they did object very strongly 
to aggression upon what was regarded as 
“the sin and unbelief” of Dissent. But 
if the Church had grown in recent years, 
the Nonconformist bodies had, on their 
side, made immense progress, as had been 
shown by the Home Secretary, with 
whose speech the Welsh Members were 
perfectly satisfied. In the year 1775 
the number of Nonconformist congrega- 
tions in Wales was 171; in 1816 they 
had increased to 993. That year brought 
them to within living memory, for the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian was 
then a boy of six. What progress had 


been made by Welsh Nonconformity 
during his lifetime? In 1861 the num- 
ber of. Nonconformist chapels in Wales 
had augmented to 2,927, and in 1892 
the number had increased to 4,262. 
They had more than quadrupled within 


living memory. More than 3,000 
Nonconformist places of worship had 
been added within the last 80 years. 
Take a specific instance of the growth of 
Nonconformity in recent years. It 
showed what was being done for the 
rapidly increasing populations of the 
mining districts of South Wales. In 
1866 there were four Churches and 11 
Chapels in the Rhondda Valley In 
1870 there were seven Churches and 21 
Chapels. In 1884 there were 11 
Churches, 70 Welsh Chapels, and 28 
English Chapels. In 1892 the Establish- 
ment had 16 Churches, the Nonconfor- 
mists had 117—75 Welsh, and 41 
English Chapels And this was a dis- 
trict in which the Church boasted of the 
great progress it had made. What did 
these mean? They meant that 
Nonconformity had come to stay in 
Wales. It had struck its root deep into 
congenial soil. One of the best tests of 
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the vitality and energy of a Church was 
the amount subscribed by its members 
for religious purposes. It had been 
wisely said of Nonconformists by an 
eminent defender of the Establishment, 
that “paper adherents do not give 
money.” He would take the figures 
relating to one of the four principle 
Nonconformist bodies in Wales—it was 
doubtful whether that one was the 
strongest. The collections of the Welsh 
Calvininistic Methodists in the years 
1869 to 1880 amounted to £1,711,401; in 
the years 1881 to 1892 to £2,204,037, 
an increase of £492,636. ~ This increase 
was obtained in spite of the fact that 
that body was strongest in the agricul- 
tural districts where the population had 
considerably declined. From 1869 to 
1893 that body alone has collected for 
religious purposes more than £4,000,000 ; 
and the other Nonconformist denomina- 
tions had supported religion with splen- 
did liberality. Could any better proof 
be given of the wonderful triumph of the 
voluntary principle? Not a penny of 
this money had been wrung from a re- 
luctant peasantry by the agency of the 
tithe bailiffs ; it has been the free-will 
offering of their hearts, and what they 
asked the House to do was to place 
the Church in Wales in what they re- 
garded as the same advantageous position 
as the Nonconformist bodies. She would 
be more highly respected ; she would, in 
the end, secure an even larger annual 
income than she at present enjoyed, and 
income would be derived, not from a 
coerced and an unwilling people, but 
from the good will of the members of her 
own Communion. In conclusion, he 
asked what was to be gained by prolong- 
ing the contest? Those who hold that 
religion was the supreme interest of the 
country surely could not approve of a 
prolongation which might possibly stave 
off land reform for a while at the ex- 
pense of some of the highest interests of 
the nation. To advocate the policy of 
waiting until the Church obtained a 
majority in Wales, was to cherish the 
vainest of vain hopes, and Welsh Non- 
conformists would never give up the 
struggle for religious equality. Dis- 
establishment must come, and the con- 
test would be prolonged until it was 
attained. There would be ceaseless hos- 
tility in Wales until the question was 
settled. Were they going to drive the 
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Welsh people to the conclusion that no | fetters which now hampered the better 
justice to Wales was to be expected from | attributes of its life. He did not desire 
the Imperial Parliament, that they could | to impugn the sincerity of such profes- 
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in power, because the House of Lords | fictitious consideration, but it was a sub- 
would not pass it? When a nation was sidiary consideration The Bill was a 
unable to get relief for a pressing griev-| political measure, just as the Irish 
ance by legislation, what was it to do?/Church Act of 1569 was a political 


Nonconformist Wales was the most law- 
abiding country in the world. Did they 
want to inculcate contempt for the law 
in such a country? What more could 
the Welsh people do to prove their deter- 
mination to get rid of the Establish- 
ment? They had done all they could ; 
they had done infinitely more than 
would ever be required of the English 
people, and the majority of Welsh repre- 
sentatives in this House represented the 
ripe and settled conviction of Wales. 
The Welsh people did not accept the 
Established Church in Wales as tho 
Church of the Nation. They protest 
against the continuance of the Establish- 
ment. They thought it was wrong in 
principle and injurious to religion to 


select any denomination for State patron- 
age, or to continue the Establishment of 
any Church, however ancient, which did 
not command the adhesion of the people 


at large. They look forward with hope 
and confidence to a time when this root 
of bitterness should have been removed, 
and when the Church, freed from the 
mere dross of earthly and temporal 
privileges, humiliating to other Churches, 
would unite with those Churches in 
promoting the highest welfare of the 

Welsh people. 

*Mr. E. R. WODEHOUSE (Bath) 
said, he hoped, while stating the reasons 
which decided him in giving an unhesi- 
tating vote against the Second Reading 
of this Bill to be as successful as the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
in saying nothing likely to wound sus- 
ceptibilities in any quarter of the 
House. The supporters of the Bill 
had been at pains throughout the dis- 
cussion to assure the House that towards 
the Church, as distinct from the Estab- 
lishment, they entertained only feelings 
of goodwill ; and they commended the 
Bill to the House because it would re- 
lease the Church from trammels and 





measure. And just as in the Irish case 
there were two currents of political 
opinion, blending into one stream, 
directed against the Established Church. 
On the one hand there was the objection 
in principle to the connection of Church 
and State, and on the other there was 
the claim of the people in a certain area 
of the United Kingdom for separate 
treatment on the ground that they were 
a distinct nationality. When Disestab- 
lishment in Wales was first mooted in 
the House, 20 or 25 years ago, the move- 
ment was animated wholly, or almost 
wholly, by repugnance to the connection 
of Church and State. There was no talk 
then of “an alien Church,” or of “a 
Church of Conquest,” and he believed 
that such phrases would have met with 
no sympathy from the true founders of 
Welsh Nonconformity. But in recent 
years the original movement had 
been coloured and reinforced by what 
were called “national” aspirations. 
Hence it was owing to the contagion of 
Irish Nationalism which had touched 
Wales, that they now heard all this talk 
about ancient wrongs inflicted on Wales 
by English Kings, Ministers, and Bishops, 
and that grievances and crimes of long 
bygone days had been dragged out of 
oblivion. These grievances and wrongs 
would have ceased to be felt or thought 
of had they not been nursed by poli- 
ticians who had a game of their own 
to play. Had not some of their own 
Saxon ancestors suffered harsh usage 
under the Norman Kings? What was 
the use of brooding over that? It was 
monstrous to judge the 12th or 16th or 
even the 18th century by standards of 
political morality which prevailed in the 
latter half of the 19th century. It was 
quite possible that the 20th or the 21st 
century, if this Bill passed into law, 
might look back on this Parliament with 
a blush of shame and reproach. If 
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Welshmen chose to dwell on the dis- 
content of Wales under Henry II. let 
them remember also the contentment of 
Wales under the Tudor and Plantagenet 
Kings. If Welshmen were attached to 
their own language, they should acknow- 
ledge that it had been saved from pos- 
sible extinction by its introduction into 
the services of the Church under Anglican 
auspices. They ought not to fasten on 
the evil side of things only, and surely, 
even in politics, they should be “ to faults 
a little blind and to virtues very kind.” 
It had been said that Disestablishment 
must come, and that the Established 
Church had lost for ever the opportunity 
of regaining the attachment of the Welsh 
people as a whole; but there was no 
finality in politics. Measured by the life 
of nations, Welsh Nonconformity was still 
a mere chicken, and where there was no 
impassable gulf of doctrine or creed to 
perpetuate estrangement, it was better to 
contemplate ultimate reconciliation and 
reunion in a brighter future. It was said 
that the Church in Wales was de- 
nationalised. He did not admit that ; 
but, if it were so, why should it not be 
re-nationalised? He deprecated strongly 
these antiquarian researches into byZone 
wrongs, when used only to inflame preju- 
dice and passion in distant generations 
of men. Reference had been made to 
the precedent of the Irish Church. He 
was not going to deal with the differences 
between the two Churches, but prece- 
dents sometimes furnished warnings as 
well as examples, and ‘instructive warn- 
ings could be gathered from the fate of 
the Irish Church. In the Irish case 
the Disestablishment of the Church was 
approved by the Country at a General 
Election when it was the sole issue before 
it. It was not muffled up in a multi- 
farious Programme, and it was approved 
by a majority in every part of the United 
Kingdom. 

*Mr. MACNEILL: No, there was not 
an English majority. 

*Mr. WODEHOUSE thought that 
there was an English majority, but any- 
how the Bill passed through the House 
of Commons by a majority of about 120. 
Why had that Bill such a volume of 
support behind it? Because the public 
believed that the measure would prove 
to be a crowning act of conciliation 
and concord with Ireland, and put an 
end to such incidents as the Clerkenwell 
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explosion. But what became of those 
hopes? They were soon shattered in the 
dust. They were all familiar with recent 
Irish history, and they knew what 
years of passionate strife and social dis- 
order in Ireland came after that so-called 
healing measure of Disestablishment. 
Then, there was another warning to 
be drawn from the Irish Church as to 
the influence of precedents on other 
Churches. Some Churchmen had pub- 
licly advocated the sacrifice of the Church 
in Wales as a sort of ransom for the 
better security of the Church in England. 
Bishop Thirlwall in 1869 derided the 
ndtion that Irish Disestablishment could 
ever be adduced as a precedent for Welsh 
Disestablishment, but the sequel of events 
had proved him to be wrong. They were 
told that this was a question for national 
option, but if this Bill were passed, and 
national option no longer served its 
purpose, some other option, either 
provincial or diocesan, or even parochial 
option, would be set up in its place. Then 
the long agony of piecemeal Disestab- 
lishment would set in, unless aggres- 
sion were resisted at the very outset, and 
the advocates of Disestablishment were 
taught by experience that they had 
undertaken a task beyond their strength. 
This Bill was a blow aimed not simply 
at the Church in Wales, but at the 
whole Church. The general tenour of 
this Debate had removed all doubts on 
that point. The main argument in support 
of the Bill was, that 31 Welsh Members 
out of 34 were in favour of this Bill. 
He spoke with all respect of Wales, but 
he could see no reason for treating one or 
two millions of people in Wales differently 
from one or two millionsin Yorkshire or 
London. Excepting in a few Statutes of 
quite recent dates, England and Wales 
had long been linked together in 
legislation and administration, and he 
trusted that they might ever remain so. 
As they held the Church in Wales to be 
an integral part of the Church of 
England, the English people had a 
direct and immediate interest in the 
settlement of this question. If the Bill 
were passed through the House of Com- 
mons it would be carried over the heads 
of the majority of the English Members. 
The Solicitor General referred to a de- 
claration of Lord Hartington with re- 
ference to the Church of Scotland, which 
had always been a distinct Church. He 
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knew not what were the views of the 
Duke of Devonshire on the question of 
the Church in Wales, but unquestion- 
ably there was a very marked difference 
between the position of the Church of 
Scotland and that of the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales. He regretted the opposi- 
tion which had been offered by Noncon- 
formists to the taking of a religious 
census, and reminded hon. Members that 
in 1860 a religious census was strongly 
advocated by the Home Secretary of that 
day—a Liberal Statesman of dispassion- 
ate judgment, rare freedom from pre- 
judice, and great breadth of view, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. A census 
taken on a specific point must surely 
furnish a better criterion of actual 
matters than an estimate gathered from 
mere conjectures founded on Parlia- 
mentary representation, to which many 
and varied issues contributed. Even if 
they had been prepared to admit that 
the demand of Wales for Disestablish- 
ment was justified by the great pre- 
ponderance of Welsh Members who 
supported it, they could not admit that 
the Government was justified in under- 
taking this very serious task, full of far- 
reaching consequences, either by the 
magnitude or the composition of its own 
Parliamentary majority. Majorities were 
fleeting things; they were here to-day 
and gone to-morrow ; and what was meat 
to one majority might be poison to its 
successor ; and when they were handling 
a venerable and majestic institution 
blended with a nation’s entire life, 
which had called forth from generation 
to generation some of the best and 
deepest feelings of human nature, it was 
not the proper business of statesmen, who 
ought to look beyond the exigencies of 
the passing hour, to snatch a decision on 
the fate of such an institution from the 
slender and dwindling majority of a 
moribund Parliament. Where, oalies 
was the need for haste in this matter, 
except indeed as to the declared policy 
“of filling up the cup?” Cup-filling 
was only an ephemeral interlude in 
politics, but the issue now before the 
House concerned the gravest and most 
enduring of human interests. There 
was no question of religious liberty at 
stake in this controversy. Freedom of 
opinion and freedom of worship in 
Wales were suffering nothing and 
losing nothing to-day. They were told, 
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however, that the principle of religious 
equality was violated by the existence of 
the Establishment. Then, he asked, if 
that be so, where was the solid substance 
of the grievance thus engendered ? 
The position of the Church was no 
arbitrary or capricious preference by the 
State of one among several competing 
denominations. It was an heritage of 
long descent, the fruit of times when 
Church and State were co-extensive ; and 
surely such an origin might mollify, if 
not entirely remove, from Nonconformist 
breasts thesense of aninvidious preference 
being manifested for the Established 
Church. Where did the alleged in- 
equality offer any practical hindrance 
to the Nonconformist in his own religious 
work? Then the House had been 
invited to admire the working of 
religious equality in the Colonies, but 
testimony on that point was by no 
means unanimous. A few months ago 
he heard a Bishop of an Australian 
Diocese, just translated to an English 
See, speaking on this point—a Bishop of 
Liberal tendencies and democratic sym- 
pathies accustomed to cultivate cordial 
relations with Nonconformists; and 
what had he to say about it? He 
stated that, while living and working at 
Bradford, before he went to Australia, 
he was assured by his Nonconfor- 
mist Friends that if the State Church 
were swept away they would join and 
worship together. What did _ the 
Bishop find in the Australian Colony 
where there was no State Church? He 
said that the rivalry and jealousy 
between denominations was intense and 
perpetual ; and so far from there being 
peace and harmony between the Church 
and other denominations the differences 
there seemed to be greater than at home, 
and the possibilities of union more remote, 
Then the Bishop added these significant 
and emphatic words. He said that,strong 
Churchman as he was, he would rather 
see some other denomination established 
in the colony, and live there himself as a 
Dissenter, than contemplate a continu- 
ance of the existing state of things. 
There was another element of the 
alleged religious inequality, about 
which a word or two must be said ; 
he referred to tithes and other 
Endowments of the Church. The com- 
plaint was that one denomination had 


the exclusive possession of property 
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which was the common inheritance of 
all denominations, and of the atheist 
not less than the Christian; but 
he must join with other speakers in 
disputing the contention that tithes 
were national property in any other 
sense than other property vested in 
corporations for specific uses, and that 
tithes were more national than the pro- 
perty of other religious denominations. 
He held that the bequests of pious donors, 
though made centuries ago, if still applied 
to living and beneficent uses of a kind con- 
templated by those donors, and neither 
wasted nor abused, were as much entitled 
to respect by the Legislature, as the gifts 
of yesterday. The property of the Church 
was not expended on obsolete, or trivial, 
or unworthy uses. He was not aware 
of any theoretical objections to Endow- 
ments; and certainly Nonconformists 
did not object to them in practice. The 
Bill did not propose to prohibit the Dis- 
established Church from acquiring future 
Endowments, and its authors sought to 
reassure the Church by saying that all 
the Bill took away would soon be replaced 
by the liberality of Churchmen; but 
where there was an existing fund for 
spiritual services, accumulated by the 
piety of successive generations, and still 
properly administered, it would be sui- 
cidal ‘folly (if nothing worse) to deplete 
and dissipate it by diversion to other 
objects which, though perhaps good in 
themselves, were neither spiritual nor 
religious in any strict sense of the term. 
Many human wants could be safely left 
to the operation of the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand; but among such 
wants ministration to spiritual needs 
could not be reckoned. Those who re- 
quired it most were often the last to crave 
it, and the least likely to provide it for 
themselves. The property of the Church 
was confided to honest and capable 
trustees. He had not a word to 
utter in disparagement of other 
Churches and denominations; but 
where could they point to any religious 
community, either in respect of spiritu- 
ality, care for popular education, mis- 
sionary enterprise, or active philanthropy 
in the cause of the poor and suffering 
which presented higher standards of 
practice than the Church of England? 
They heard much in _ these days 
about the necessity of the State recog- 
nising its obligations and responsibilities 
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to a greater degree than heretofore in 
respect of the promotion of national 
happiness and social well being. It was 
strange, therefore, that this moment of all 
others should be chosen for breaking up 
an institution which had been specially 
identified with the service of the poor, 
and whose wealth was the heritage of 
the poor. The Established and Endowed 
Church of England could not be spared 
in any corner of the land accustomed to 
receive its ministrations. There was as 
much need now, as there had ever been, 
for its high mission, and for all the 
resources it could lavish on its work ; 
and, believing this to be the conviction 
of a majority of the British people, he 
was not apprehensive that the Bill, even 
if read a second time, would ever find 
its way to the Statute Book of the 
Realm. 

Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) said, the hon. Member for Bath 
was the first Liberal Unionist who had 
spoken in the Debate, and he had told 
them, in language which it was impossible 
to mistake, what course of action he in- 
tended to pursue. Amongst the many 
extraordinary statements the hon. Gen- 
tleman made, he said this Parliament 
would be looked upon with blushing 
shame because of this Measure. He was 
curious to know what the Leader of the 
hon. Gentleman would have to say of 
one of his followers who could so speak 
of a Bill which, as they understood, the 
Leader was about to support. He did 
not know whether they would be disap- 
pointed with the course of conduct the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
was about to adopt. He hoped that on 
this occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
would find no means of escape ; if, after 
his eloquent advocacy of Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, he did, not only the Welsh 
people, but every friend of religious 
equality would look with some in- 
credulity upon the future speeches and 
actions of the right. hon. Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Rees Davies) could not hope to 
throw any new light on this question. 
It was not his intention to deal with the 
historical aspect of the question or to 
deal with the question from an academic 
standpoint—from the standpoint of the 
English Disestablisher—or to go into the 
matter from a numerical point of view. 
He would merely offer a few remarks 
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from the broad point of view of a Welsh 
Member, as one whose privilege it 
was to represent a large constituency—a 
constituency which felt very intensely on 
the subject of Welsh Disestablishment. 
Remarks had been made by some of his 
hon. Friends on the unreality of the 
Debate. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
been disposed to taunt Her Majesty’s 
Government with introducing subjects 
of an unreal character, and in which no 
definite issue could be taken. If there 
ever was a question upon which there 
was an unreal opposition it was this. 
The opposition had emanated entirely 
from hon. Gentlemen who knew nothing 
whatever of the Welsh people or of their 
characteristics ; it had emanated from 
English Members. The three Gentlemen 
who represented in the House Welsh 
Toryism were not only conspicuous by 
their silence in the Debate, but by their 
absence from the House. Now, he con- 
ceived that what the supporters of the 
Bill had to prove or to satisfy the House 
upon were two things, namely, that there 
was a real injustice urgently requiring 
redress ; that there really existed a feel- 
ing of discontent in Wales which was 
growing stronger every year, and that 
the demand for Legislative reform was 
really Constitutional. There could 
scarcely be any question as to the just 
proposition. It was admitted on both 
sides of the House that there was, to a 
great extent, a feeling of discontent in 
Wales at the present time. The only issue 
between them was as to how they were 
to meet the grievance. It was unneces- 
sary to reiterate at length the statements 
which had been made by many of his 
colleagues as to the protest of thousands 
of Welsh Nonconformists against the 
imposition of tithes. Welsh Noncon- 
formists objected, as sincerely as it was 
possible for any men to object, to paying 
towards the support of a Church—he 
would use the expression alien Church 
since that was objected to—with which 
they were not in sympathy, the Estab- 
lished Church. Then they objected, 
and, he thought, very naturally, to 
what he might call the social aspect 
of the question; they objected to 
the ban of religious inequality and 
inferiority which rested upon them. 
The fact that 31 out of the 34 Welsh 
Members had been sent to the House to 
claim for the Welsh people a measure of 
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religious equality was the strongest 
possible evidence of the genuineness and 
intensity of the feeling in the Princi- 
pality in favour of the Bill. No doubt 
many subjects were discussed on Welsh 
platforms during the last General Elec- 
tion, but the question that above all 
others occupied the attention of the 
people was the question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment. He had no hesitation in 
saying that while the Welsh people had 
returned the Welsh representatives to 
support Home Rule in the first place, 
they had returned them in the main to 
carry out their legitimate aspirations for 
a measure of Disestablishment. It was 
said that the State had no right to inter- 
fere with the property of the Church. 
Considerable use of the word “ confisca- 
tion” had been made in the course of 
the Debate. But the following passage 
from Professor Freeman established 
beyond all doubt that the State had a 
full right to deal not only with the 
property of private individuals, but even 
with the property of the Church— 

‘* The State has the same power to deal with 
Church property which it has to deal with any 
other property, neither more nor less. When- 
ever the State deems that the rights, either of 
individuals or of Corporations, ought to give 
way to the general interest of the whole com- 


munity, it has a right to decree that they shall 
give way to it. We talk of the sacredness of 


rivate property, and inst = else it 
gare | but nAdewed rages of Parliament it 
has no sacredness at all. Every day we see 
private property confiscated for railways or 
public improvements of any kind.’’ 
They knew full well that under the 
scheme of Local Government for England 
and Wales by Parliament last 
year, so-called “ confiscation ” might take 
place in regard to the uisition of 
private property for small holdings. But 
it was said by the opponents of the Bill 
that the Established Church was a 
Corporation. He thought the Home 
Secretary had satisfied them beyond all 
doubt that the Established Church was 
not a Corporation. Assuming, however, 
that they were dealing with the property 
of a Corporation, the opinion of 
Hallam would surely be respected on 
the subject. Writing in his History of 
England, chap ii., Hallam says :— 

** Co te a to stand on a 
very different Pie ton an of parish indi- 
viduals, and while all infringements of the 


established privileges of the latter are to be 
sedulously avoided, and held justifiable only by 
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the strongest motives of public expediency, we 
cannot but admit the full right of the Leyisla- 
ture to new-mould and te the former, in 
all that does not involve existing interests, upon 
far slighter reasons of convenience.”’ 


The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth (Sir E. Clarke) following the 
example of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) had attributed the most un- 
worthy—he might almost say the most 
diabolical—motives to the supporters of 
the Bill in Wales. But that was not 
the view of clergymen in Wales, who, 
unlike the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
knew something about the people of 
Wales and their motives. Archdeacon 
Howell of Wrexham, one of the most 
respected of the Church dignitaries, in a 
sermon at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on Sunday, January 26th, 1890, said :— 


‘* There was the unquestionable fact that the 
majority of the ple were not found within 
the pale of the Church in Wales. There was 
the equally unquestionable fact that her 
adherents were largely made up of English 
settlers and Anglicised Welshmen—not of the 
Welsh-speaking masses, who held the future 
of the Principality in their hands. The weak- 
ness of the Church in Wales was due to the 
fact that so much of the best blood of the nation 
no longer ran in her veins. It was sheer foll 
to hide from themselves the truth that the most 
vigorous life of the Welsh people no longer 
welled forth from the heart of the Welsh Church. 
And it must not be forgotten that the majority 
outside the Church were not passive or in- 
different, but were banded together for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church. They were men of unquestionable 
religious character, whose lives bore witness to 
their piety and sincerity.’’ 


Again, Canon Thom 


pson of Cardiff, 
speaking in the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, said :— 

‘* If Members of the House had been 


resent 
at meetings of Disestablishers as he had been in 
the course of his somewhat long Ministry, they 
would know that while certain political subjects 
such as Home Rule, roused a Welsh audience to 
a high itch of enthusiasm, when the question 
of the Di blishment of the Church came to 
be discussed the whole assembly was brought to 
a pitch of white-heat enthusiasm. They must 
remember that among the number of those 
banded against the Church in this matter was a 
very large number of deeply religious and deeply 
conscientious people. They would gain nothing 
by using or even questionable language. 

men were the heirs of Nonconformist 
fathers, who believed that any union or connec- 
tion between Church and State was o to 
the laws of Scripture and the will of 5 


With reference to the question of a 


religious census, he agreed most fully 
with the hon. and learned Member for 


Mr. W. Rees Davies 
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Mid Glamorgan that the only fair test 
of a religious census was the test of 
Church membership. The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth had made 
a statement that night which they ought 
not to allow to pass without some com- 
ment. He said, for instance, that the 
people who were not classed as belonging 
to any religious community in Wales 
should be placed in the category of mem- 
bers of the Church. He did not know 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would say of the people of Scotland that 
all those who did not attend any particu- 
lar place of worship should be classed as 
members of the Established Church or 
of the Free Church of Scotland. He did 
not know on what principle the hon. 
and learned Gentleman drew his deduc- 
tion. The overwhelming majority of the 
Welsh people were Nonconformists, but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gested that where they were not com- 
municants of the Church or members of 
any particular denomination, they should 
be classed as members of the Church of 
England merely because the Church of 
England was the national Church. 
During the last few days he had, 


Yihe frankly admitted, received many 


petitions from his constituency against 
this measure. He had looked through 
them, he was acquainted with the dis- 
tricts from whence they emanated, and 
from his own knowledge he could say 
that scores of Nonconformists were 
persuaded to sign the petitions, under 
altogether false pretences. Many of the 
petitions, from each district bore the 
name of the Vicar, his wife, children, 
and servants ; then came the gardener 
and a number of old women who, at 
Christmas and other seasons in time past, 
had been the recipients of a good deal of 
charity and benevolence, and who were 
thus induced to append their signatures 
to the documents. Did hon. Gentlemen 
consider it right, or even honest, to per- 
suade people to attach their names to 
petitions in such circumstances? He 
ventured to say that more than half the 
people who had so signed would record 
their votes at the next elections as they 
did at the last, in favour of this measure. 
He had been told by many of the signa- 
tories that they had attached their names 
at the earnest solicitation of the parson. 
That was the system by which it was 
sought to work up opposition to this 
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measure. For his own part he should be 
glad if some method of a private charac- 
ter could be devised, and which could 
be relied upon, which would give the 
actual opinion of the Welsh people on 
this question. They had heard a good 


deal about the question of the resident 
minister, and he should like to refer to a 
letter which had appeared in one of the 
Birmingham newspapers, which was 
This gentleman 


signed by the writer. 
wrote :— 


‘“‘T have a farm near my native home, ina 

ish in Pembrokeshire (Llandeilo.) It is not 
certain that a Churchman ever lived in that 
ere and the church has been in ruins for the 

t 50 years. Lilangolman is the next parish to 
it. The ruins of the church there have been 
restored ; but seldom, if ever, can any religious 
service be held there, for no one, except the 
parson and the clerk, would attend. Maen- 
clochog parish joins on the other side, where 
there is a considerable village. The church 
there also has been restored, and regular services 
are now held in it See ee of a few English 
strangers), after having been held only occasion - 
ally for many years. These three livings are in 
possession of one ‘‘parson.’’ His dilapidated 
rectory house has also been lately rebuilt, as well 
as many other parsonages in the surrounding 

ishes, under the direction (it seems) of the 

lesiastical Commissioners. Hence they are 
now ripe and ready for Disestablishment. There 
are four large and noble Nonconformist chapels 
in these parishes, well filled with worshippers, 
supporting the ministers of their own choice. 
Under the new Act I (who am a Nonconformist 
minister) have now to collect the tithes of my 
farm there for the ‘ parson’ who lives in the 
locality, and is so over-worked that he has no 
time to collect them himself, as he used to do. 
He reminds me periodically (through his solici- 
tor) of my legal obligation, and demands his 
‘pound of flesh,’ with the alternative of legal 
proceedings. This is a true type and specimen 
of all the rural parish churches of my native 
country for ages. All the Established Churches 
that hold their own in Wales are those in towns, 
ironworks, and watering-places, where they are 
greatly dependent upon the voluntary system.’’ 


That letter was signed by a Mr. Maurice 
Morgan, who was a Nonconformist minis- 
ter. Even in face of such a condition 
of things as that they heard hon. Gentle- 
men opposite say that the poor would 
suffer if the Church was Disestablished. 
Heundertook tosay that ifhon. Gentlemen 
visited the rural districts of Wales and 
saw how things really were for themselves, 
they would not repeat such statements. 
He declared, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, that he was opposed to the existence 
of Establishment everywhere. The con- 
ditions of England were, however, quite 
different from those of Wales. When 
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there was the same overwhelming demand 
for Disestablishment in England that 
there was in Wales it would be the 
bounden and constitutional duty of 
Parliament to give effect to it. In Eng- 
land the Church had held her own against 
Nonconformity, but in Wales that rivalry 
had not been a noble one, in the sense 
that for the last hundred years had had 
all the advantages on her side, but had 
left Wales a vast Nonconformity com- 
munity. Did those who had spoken so 
much of the growth of the Church in 
Wales really believe that alliance with 
the State could alone save them? He 
believed, on the contrary, that Disestab- 
lishment would strengthen the Church, 
would give her more vitality, and that 
the voluntary principle would bind her 
adherents together more closely. This 
measure, expedient as it undoubtedly was, 
and equitable as its principles were, 
would, if passed, remove a great injustice 
and would bring contentment to the 
most loyal and law-abiding portion of the 
Kingdom. 

*Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, that in a Debate of this 
importance and complex character, 
especially when it had been somewhat pro- 
longed, and when a great numberof special 
points had been raised, a moment some- 
times arrived when it was well to 
revert to some of the broader issues 
raised by the measure before the House. 
He would, therefore, ask permission to 
state, as concisely as he could, one or 
two of the general grounds upon 
which he would vote against the Second 
Reading. In the Debate on the First 
Reading, his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bryce) 
had said that every argument which the 
Government had used in support of the 
Bill had been an argument confined in 
its application to the case of Wales. 
“In its application,” no doubt, but 
was that application immediate or 
ulterior? On that point they were en- 
lightened by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
who said that he would not object to see 
the principle applied more widely by in- 
stalments, and that, having won the 
cause of Disestablishment for the four 
dioceses of Wales, one would next be 
reconciled to the proposal to apply the 
same principle to the diocoses of the 
northern Province of England. What 
was that principle? It was simply that 
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the question of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment was to be determined by 
a majority of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives for the corresponding area. If 
they took any diocese or dioceses in 
England, the test would then be the 
Parliamentary representation for the 
corresponding area. The principle of 
this Bill applied, then, to the Church of 
England at large. The first ground on 
which he resisted the Second Reading of 
this Bill was because it raised the whole 
vast question of the Disestablishment of 
the national Church, and it was a mons- 
trous injustice that this principle should 
be determined by the votes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire alone. This great national 
question should be referred to the whole 
electorate. The Government ought to 
go to the country and take the 
opinion of the country as a whole. 
But hon. Members from Wales 
claimed that Wales was entitled to 
separate treatment on the ground of a 
separate nationality. He felt that he was 
approaching a delicate question, but no 
word should fall from him to wound the 
susceptibilities of hon. Gentlemen from 
Wales. Having followed these Debates 
with great care, he thought that 
the word “nation” had been used 
in two different senses, and _ that 
for the purposes of the present 
argument it was of the highest import- 
ance to distinguish between them. 
“Nation,” in its primary sense, referred 
to the origin of a people ; it was equivalent 
to “race.” No well-informed person would 
deny that Wales contained the elements 
of a separate nationality, and that the 
marks of a separate nationality belonged 
to the majority of persons who now 
inhabit Wales. Those marks were— 
descent from that ancient Celtic race 
who were the earliest inhabitants of 
this island, the history and the geo- 
graphical conditions of Wales having 
contributed to preserve a continuous 
strain of British blood; a distinct 
character, and, to some extent, a distinct 
physical type ; a language which, though 
not spoken by all who call themselves 
Welsh, was regarded by all with a just 
pride and affection ; a considerable body 
of distinctive customs and _ traditions. 
The great Puritan poet of the Com- 
monwealth had described the Welsh 
as “An old and haughty people, proud 
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in arms ;” though when he said “ proud 
in arms,” Milton probably did not 
contemplate such a warfare as was now 
being waged. But “nation” had also a 
political sense, relative to unity of govern- 
ment and allegiance ; as, for example,when 
the High Court of Parliament was called 
“the great Council of the nation.” It 
was in this sense that the Church was 
national, because it held a special rela- 
tion to the State, not because its members 
were all, by descent, of one stock. But 
the argument from nationality, as used 
in these Debates, had implied that the 
Welsh were a separate nation, not only in 
the racial sense, but in the political sense 
also—that was to say, that they had a 
right to deal with an institution common 
to England and Wales as if its fate 
could be determined by Wales alone. 
This contention appeared to him to 
imply that Wales had already attained a 
separate autonomy, and that this House 
had become a federal Assembly. He 
would now touch on the argument drawn 
from the admitted fact that the Church 
in Wales was in a minority. It was 
stated, on the strength of official Returns, 
that the number of adherents of Noncon- 
formity in Wales was 832,000 (though the 
number of members was only 382,000). 
As to the numerical strength of the 
Church of England, the only clear fact 
was the enormous discrepancy between 
the different estimates given by those who 
wished to disestablish and disendow it. 
The estimate given in 1892 by the hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) 
was one-fourth of the population ; while 
others put it at one-tenth, or even less. 
These discrepancies clearly proved that 
there did not exist any satisfactory basis 
for exact statements ; and that was the 
strongest possible reason for an official 
religious census. The essential difference 
between an amateur and an official 
census could easily be illustrated. In 
December, 1886—the year before Mr. 
Gee’s well-known census—a printed cir- 
cular in the Welsh language, headed 
“Private and Confidential,” and ad- 
dressed to the elders or deacons of 
Chapels, came into the hands of a clergy- 
man in Wales. It was given to him by 
another Churchman, who received it 
from a Nonconformist who disapproved 
of it. It requested that arrangements 
might be made to take a census of Church 
attendance on a particular day, the 19th 
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of December. Of course, no notice was to 
be given, and the census was to be taken 
at the 11 o’clock service, when, in many 

of Wales, from distance and other 
causes, the attendance is often less than 
it is in the afternoon, both at Church 
and at Chapel. An official census, on 
the other hand, is not only public, but is 
subject to scrutiny. In 1891 a language 
census was taken in connection with 
the general census. In his Report the 
Registrar General said he had given 
explicit instructions as to the filling up 
of the columns by those who spoke Welsh 
only, or English only, or both languages ; 
and yet there was abundant evidence 
that these instructions had been mis- 
understood or set at naught by a large 
number of Welshmen who could speak 
both languages and set themselves down 
as speaking Welsh only. A detailed ex- 
amination was made of two parishes, one 
in Carnarvonshire and one in Merioneth- 
shire, and it was found that, although 
infants under two years of age were not 
to be included in the language section at 
all, of 138 babies under one year, 59 had 
been returned as speaking Welsh, and 
also 87 out of 147 between one and two 
years old. Thus it might be said that 
these 146 infants “lisped,” if not “in 
numbers,” at least in statistics. The 
Registrar General remarked that these 
facts furnished good grounds for regard- 
ing with suspicion the trustworthiness of 
the statistics given as to persons of riper 
years. At all events, they showed the 
difference between an official and an un- 
official census. An official religious cen- 
sus was the only way of ascertaining the 
relative strength of different denomina- 
tions in Wales. Further, there was this 
fallacy in the minority argument. The 
good done by the Church in Wales was 
not limited to its own fold. It was ad- 
mitted that Nonconformists, being hard 
pressed to maintain their organisations, 
had less tosparefor the poor ; and it was in- 
disputable that the present position of the 


Church enabled her to assist the poor | 


where help was most urgently needed. 
Then the precedent of the Irish Church 
was alleged; but that Church had an 
ecclesiastical organisation distinct from 
that of the Church of England. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : It 
was the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 
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*Mr. JEBB said that, as an estab- 
lishment, it was united with the Eng- 
lish Church by the Act of Union in 
1800; but the relation of the four 
Welsh dioceses with the English Church 
was wholly independent of the action of 
Parliament, and this Bill was the first 
Bill by which it had been proposed to deal 
with the relations between the Welsh dio- 
ceses and the rest of the English Church. 
The Irish Church was disestablished as 
a whole, and provision, far more generous 
than that in this Welsh Bill, was 
made for her corporate life after 
Disestablishment. The Irish parallel 
was constantly adduced as if it was 
necessary to prove that Parliament had 
the power to disestablish and disendow 
the Church in Wales. Of course, it had 
the power to do so. What it was neces- 
sary to prove was that Parliament was 
morally justified in doing so. No Act 
of Parliament could prove a moral right 
to do anything. The thing done in 1869 
was far from being identical with the 
thing it was proposed to do in 1895— 
the two things were distinctly different 
in many material circumstances and con- 
ditions. Before he passed from this 
topic he could not refrain from referring 
to a quotation made by the Solicitor- 
General that afternoon from the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman maintained that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had admitted that the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Ire- 
land was a good thing, because the Arch- 
bishop had said that it had been over- 
ruled for good. 


*Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD: I 


| quoted the extract to show that it was 


not regarded as a national sin. 

*Mr. JEBB replied that there was 
nothing in the words quoted to prove 
that the Archbishop did not think 
that the Disestablishment of the Church 
was originally an evil: the very word 
“ overruled ” impliedan evil. That, then, 
was the first broad ground on which he 
resisted the Second Reading of the Bill— 
that it affirmed a principle which ought 
to be referred to the country at large 
before the measure was adopted. 
His second ground of resistance was 
that the Bill not only affirmed a 
principle ultimately applicable to the 
Churchof England at large, but it inflicted 
by its immediate operation, from the 
day it was passed, a grievous injury on 
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the Church of England as a whole as 
well as on the Church in Wales, because 
it placed an integral portion of the 
Church of England under laws different 
from those which governed the rest of the 
Church. That was to say, it dealt not 
only with the relations of the Church in 
Wales with the Church of England and 
with the temporalities of the Church in 
Wales, but it also interfered with the 
proper ecclesiastical organisation of the 
Church of England as a whole. It des- 
troyed that unity of organisation which the 
Churchof England had hitherto possessed, 
and it made it impossible for the Church 
ever to recover that unity until, at any 
rate, the process of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment had been applied to the 
whole of England, and applied, too, under 
conditions identical with those under 
which it was to be applied in Wales. 
Under the 14th clause of the Bill the 
Bishops and the clergy of Wales were to 
cease to sit or be represented in the 
Houses of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury. Revolutionary as he believed 
the measure to be in many other respects, 
it was revolutionary in this also—that 
it was absolutely the first example 
of an attempted interference by 


Parliament with Convocation, a sepa- 
rate constitutional body of high anti- 


quity. . His third ground of objection 
was, that the Bill wounded the Church 
in Wales in that character which was 
common to all Churches, whether Estab- 
lished or Voluntary. A Church was a 
religious body charged with certain work 
which it was bound todo. For that work 
temporal means were required. The ques- 
tion was : “Had the Churchin Walesmore 
money than was needed for its work ?” 
Let them look at the great Coalfield of 
South Wales. Between 1850 and 1894 
extraordinary progress had been made in 
that region in spite of great difficulties. 
That progress had been possible mainly 
because the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had helped the Church from their 
common fund, and had facilitated 
the sub-division of over-large parishes, 
while the Llandaff Diocesan Church 
Extension Society had raised and dis- 
tributed large sums of money. But, 
notwithstanding this progress, the pre- 
sent ministrations of the Church in 
that district were by no means ade- 
quate; they required to be doubled in 
order to cope fully with the work to 
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be done. Was this a moment, then, to 
cripple the resources of the Church, not 
because she was now inactive, but be- 
cause long years ago she had shared a 
torpor not confined to Wales? A singular 
argument for taking away the Endow- 
ments of the Church had been advanced 
by the Secretary for Scotland and others, 
namely, that it was just to take away 
those gifts of private donors to the 
Church which were made before the 
Reformation, because at that time there 
was only one Church in England, and 
therefore those gifts might be regarded 
as made to the whole community. If it 
was put forward to show that those gifts 
should be distributed equally among all 
the different denominations now existing, 
he would consider the argument un- 
sound, but he could at least have under- 
stood it. But he failed altogether to 
see its bearing if it was adduced to 
show that it was right to divert those 
Endowments'from religious purposes en- 
tirely, and apply them to purposes which, 
though good in themselves, were essentially 
secular, not in the proper sense religious. 
“ Religious equality ” was a phrase which 
had been much used in this Debate. A 
breach of such equality was sometimes 
alleged to be caused by the mere status 
of Establishment—by those relations of 
the Church to the State which were at 
one moment described as enviable privi- 
leges, and at the next as degrading 
fetters. But a wholly distinct idea was 
also associated with the phrase, and was 
perhaps more prominent in the minds 
of some hon. Gentlemen opposite. Thus 
the hon. Member for East Carmarthen- 
shire had said— 


‘* What we want is religious equality. Of 
two farmers’ sons, why should one be looked up 
to, and the other looked down upon, by the 
neighbours, because the first goes to Church, 
and the second to a Nonconformist Chapel ?”’’ 
Another hon. Member spoke of the hall- 
mark of the clergyman. If he did not 
misapprehend the drift of these observa- 
tions, the expression, religious equality, as 
here used,-?referred to social equality. 
He deplored the fact that any thought 
of social consideration should enter 
into these matters. He did not blame 
those whom it offended. But he must 
point out that if they Disestablished 
and Disendowed the Church of England 
to-morrow they would not get rid of 
the social prestige of the Church, 
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which depended only remotely on the 
status of the Establishment, and mainly 
and immediately on the unique history 
of the Anglican Church, on its antiquity 
and traditions. He had dwelt on the 
broad objections to the Bill in principle, 
and had not thus far spoken of its special 
provisions, but he could not refrain from 
pointing out that, besides those features 
in the special provisions which appeared 
to many of them harsh and illiberal, 
there were, in the opinion of some lawyers, 
at all events, many ambiguities. They 
would hear more of these in Committee, 
if the Bill ever reached that stage. In 
Clause 6, Section 2, the important question 
of the bearing of the Bill on the marriage 
law was raised. When the Churches had 
been transferred, would it be possible to 
have banns proclaimed in Church? 
Could a marriage take place on certificate 
of banns? Could a Bishop give a marriage 
licence, and could a marriage take place 
ona Bishop’s licence? The legal authori- 
ties he referred to said, apparently not, 
because under Clause | all the Statutes 
which had hitherto governed the 


Church of England were repealed so 
far as Wales was concerned. But if 
that were so, then Church people must 


have recourse to the Civil Marriage 
Acts ; a singular illustration of religious 
equality. Then, again, what was the 
bearing of Clause 14 on clergy discipline ? 
As everyone knew, there were Bishops’ 
Bishops’ Courts before which clergymen 
charged with misconductcould be brought, 
and the Courts of the Archbishop were 
the Courts of Appeal. ButClause 1 seemed 
to repeal the Clergy Discipline Acts of 
1840 and 1892, and if that was so the 
Bishops’ Courts were gone. The Courts 
of the Archbishop, however, were saved 
by Clause 14, so that they would have 
their Courts of Appeal and no way of 
getting to them. Among the objections 
to the special provisions of the Bill, 
he could merely touch on some of 
the most prominent. First, the diffi- 
culty in the way of forming a central 
fund. Second, the assignment of Cathe- 
drals. He had honestly tried to under- 
stand why the provision dealing with 
the latter subject had been put into the 
Bill, and had failed, unless it was that 
the promoters of the Bill foresaw the ex- 
treme indigence to which the measure 
would necessarily reduce the Church 
in Wales, so that Church people would 
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have no funds available for the repair 
and maintenance of the Cathedrals. If 
that was so, was it not the strongest 
possible condemnation of the provisions 
for Disendowment ? Churchmen had not 
only built and maintained the Cathe- 
drals; they had spent great sums 
on restoration, enlargement and (at 
Llandaff) virtual rebuilding. Would it 
not have been equitable to have had the 
amount of these private benefactions es- 
timated, and that amount refunded to 
the Church? Then, as to the church- 
yards, there appeared to be nothing in 
the Bill to prevent a Parish Council 
authorising inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, repugnant to Christian feeling, or 
putting a veto on religious services. As 
to the stipendiary curates, the only 
reason for not compensating them 
seemed to be that the Irish curates were 
too much compensated. Surely nothing 
would have been simpler than to name 
a date, after which, no one ordained, or 
taking employment, as a curate in Wales 
should be entitled to compensation. But 
thus to turn the Welsh curates adrift 
without any compensation was most 
cruel and oppressive. He objected, 
then, to this Bill on three broad 
grounds. First, it prejudged at the 
behest of a section of the electorate 
a great national issue which should 
be referred to the whole electorate. 
Secondly, not only did it do this, but it 
inflicted an immediate and enormous 
injury, not only on the Church in Wales, 
but on the Church of England as a 
whole, by interfering with its ecclesiastical 
unity. Thirdly, it dealt a blow at that 
Christian work which every Church as 
such—that is to say, as a religious 
body—was bound to carry forward. 
There were cases in which the actual 
mischief resulting from an injustice— 
large though the mischief be—was a less 
evil than the evil of the example. An 
English poet said—. 
‘** The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero ;” 


and there were cases in which the con- 
verse might be true. This Bill, if it 
ever became law, would, he believed, be 
a calamity to our country, but worse 
than any mischief directly flowing from 
it; worse than the possible desecration 
of the Cathedrals built and maintained 
by the gifts of long generations of 
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Churchmen; worse than the possible 
injury to those sacred feelings which 
were associated with the resting-places 
of the dead ; worse than that paralysis 
of charity and benevolence which must 
inevitably add to the burdens and the 
sufferings of the poor; worse than all 
this would be the record that a 
body of English statesmen had con- 
sented, under political pressure, to 
paige such a mode of dealing with the 
oldest, the greatest, and the most benefi- 
cent of English national institutions— 
that national Church which not Church- 
men alone, but millions of those who dis- 
sented from it, recognised as a great 
bulwark of religious freedom—and had 
lent the sanction of their names and 
their eminent abilities to a grievous 
violation of elementary justice. 

*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Lancashire, 
S.E., Eccles) remarked that it had 
been said that, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, the property of the Church 
in Wales was the gift of private 
donors, and that national property could 
only be understood to mean property 
legally or equitably contributed by the 
nation. These were different, but con- 
nected matters. There might be 


national property although given by 
private donors. It had been said, truly, 


that the principal property of the 
Church, and especially of the Church of 
Wales, was tithe. Tithe rent-charge in 
Wales was about three-fourths of the 
whole property. Taking England and 
Wales together, according to the statis- 
tics given to Parliament a few years ago, 
the tithes were £3,000,000 out of 
£5,500,000. But they could not take 
only the present amount. In the course 
of ages, tithes had been commuted at 
different times for land, and, conse- 
quently, what originally sprung from 
tithes and represented tithes was not 
merely tithe rent-charge ; there was other 
Church property which had the same 
origin. He did not think he should be 
far wrong if he assumed that two-thirds 
of the property was tithe, or arose from 
tithe. What was tithe? There had 
been in the minds of many, a great mis- 
take arising from the changes that had 
taken place in this old institution. It 
could not be taken as it was since 
1892, or since 1836, when tithe rent- 
charge was established in lieu of tithe, 
Until about the Fourth Century there 
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was no tithe, but purely voluntary gifts, 
During the period from about the Fourth 
Century to about the Twelfth, tithe 
became gradually a customary gift to the 
Church, and by about 1200 a.p. it had 
become legally established as a common 
law right belonging to the parson of the 
parish. It was sometimes asked : When 
do you say that this Endowment by the 
State took place? He believed that the 
date was exactly when civil penalties 
were legally annexed for the recovery of 
tithe. As soon as that was done 
the payment of tithe ceased altogether 
to be voluntary; it became a tax. 
He did not think everybody always 
bore in mind what tithe was originally. 
It was the annual increase from the 
profits of land, from the growth of 
the animals and stock kept on the 
land, and from the personal industry 
of the artisans. In other words, it was 
neither more nor less than an income-tax 
—a tax of 10 per cent. on the income 
and the industry of the persons in the 
parish. And if anybody should say that 
an income tax did not bear about it the 
character of a State gift or State imposi- 
tion, he should be very much surprised. 
Originally, a person discharged his tithes 
if he paid them to the Church in any of 
its as —to the Bishop, to the parson 
of the parish, or to the parson in another 
parish. There are instances of grants of 
tithe to religious houses ; Lord Selborne 
has found only two of such grants to 
a parson. But all these are only appro- 
priations of tithe to one among several 
parties to whom it might have been 
payable ; and as Lord Selborne himself 
says :— 

“‘Such appropriation was a different matter 
from the sanction given, whether by the Eccle- 
siastical or by the Temporal Law, to the existing 
_ generally recognised obligation to pay 
tithe.” 

Gradually, it came to be understood 
that the proper person to whom to pay 
tithe was the parson. The assump- 
tion of a grant to a particular person 
seemed to him to be an instance of 
what English lawyers were constantly 
doing ; they could not understand cus- 
tom giving rise to an enforceable right, 
and they always presumed and fancied 
the existence of a grant. Now, as there 
were about 9,000 parishes before the 
Reformation, if anybody liked to assume 


that there were 9,000 separate grants, it 
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It was a bolder | Ecclesiastical Courts”] enforced theactual 
payment of that tithe by civil process. 
that much, perhaps two-thirds, of the|It was perfectly true the Courts were 
land was not cultivated about 1200/| Ecclesiastical Courts, but were not the 
ap. at all. He went further, and | Ecclesiastical Courts the King’s Courts? 
said that when they considered what | Were they not Courts of England, which 
the tithe really was originally, that it were intended to deal with a particular 
was something charged, not on the land, | class of matters, including such questions 
but on the produce and personal earnings | as marriage and wills? And is not the 
of the cultivators and artisans, it was sim- Common Law which rests upon the deci- 
ply impossible that there could have been sions of the Courts as much law as that 
such grants. There was no basis, as far as | made by Statute? Tithe amounted to 
he could make out, to suppose anything of about two-thirds of the whole property of 
the kind ever did take place. The right the Church ; but there was some other 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bristol property. There was land. He did not 
(Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach) read a passage know the exact history of the landed 
from a work of Professor Freeman, | property of the Church, but he imagined 
namel y— ‘that a good deal of the land, apart, per- 

é .,, | haps, from the glebe, which the Church 
as wean State cute nse the Be |held was land which had belonged to re- 
that duty by legal enactment.’ ligious houses. As soon as any property 
(The hon. Gentleman read from a news- | was given toa monastery, whether it had 


paper, and there were, in consequence, cries | belonged to a Church or not, it ceased to 
of “ Sides, order !”) | belong, if it ever had belonged, to the 


‘Church. This is clearly recognised by 
7 State eniaely came to enforce that duty Mr. Brewer in his Defence of the 
ip 2 : ‘Church of England. Again, a gift 
[ Renewed cries of “ Order!”] What is|by a King in former days was a 
the matter? [Cries of “ Newspaper!"] totally different thing to a gift which 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. Members are Her Majesty might make out of her 
alluding to the fact that the hon. Gentle- | private purse now. The King made such 
man is reading from a newspaper. It | gifts as the chief organ of the State, and 
would be as well if the hon. Gentleman they were State grants. He believed 
compressed the newspaper into as small there was exceedingly little beyond the 
@ compass as possible. | churches, houses, and glebe lands which 
*Mr. ROBY apologised if he had com-| were private gifts, and those private 
mitted any breach of Order. The right | gifts, except some of the glebe, were pre- 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bristol, | served by the Bill. Before passing to 
when he read this extract, met with|the purpose for which tithe was granted 
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was a bold assumption. 
assumption still when it was remembered 


cheers from the Government side of the 
House, to which he immediately replied 
as follows :— 

avaubtonend ty gl exotamnl ne 
fore, the property of the State ?’’ 

He thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would think for a moment he would 
admit that tithe was not property at all 
until the person to whom it was payable 
was fixed and the State, through the Courts 
of Law [Sir M. E. Hicks-Beacu : “The 


he would like to say that the curious 
and technical terms in which Lord 
Selborne had handled this question 
seemed to presume a state of things 
which existed now, but did not exist 
then. He says :— 


‘* Tithes never entered into and were never 
granted out of the general public revenue.”’ 


But it is only, he believed, since Charles 


II. that the Consolidated Fund was 
established, and that taxes were thus paid 
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into a general fund, and paid out of it to 
particular objects. It was the practice 
in old days to raise taxes for special pur- 
poses. And the only difference in the 
cases of tithe was, that it was left to be 
collected by the persons whose services 
were to be remunerated by it. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Bristol had 
referred to a case in which a private per- 
son, in 1640, executed a deed purporting 
to create and endow a vicarage, and 
read out the curse which was to fall upon 
anyone who interfered with his gift. He 
found that this particular property had 
been the property of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of Jerusalem, and that on their 
being suppressed this private person, Bar- 
low, or his ancestors, had obtained it and 
had granted it to the purpose indicated. 
It was, in hishands, mere secular property, 
and hegave it, according to this document, 
to that Church just as he might give any- 
thing else. He thought the words of the 
curse read out by the right hon. Baronet 
were a common form so far as he could 
make out, and he would take the liberty 
of hoping that this gentleman, when he 
endowed the Church service for Almighty 
God, only used the words his conveyance 
put into his mouth, and did not accom- 
pany the gift to God and his Church 
with a curse. The second argument he 
wished to deal with in regard to the 
property of the Church was that of the 
purpose for which it was given. It was 
for maintaining the religious services of 
the whole people under the control of an 
authority recognised by the people. The 
services were co-extensive with the nation; 
and here they met with the reason why 
there was a greater right, a greater 
justification, for dealing with the pro- 
perty given to the Church than with that 
given to Dissenters. The Endowments 
of the Church from first to last were 
given to the Church when it was co 
extensive with the State. The Endow- 
ments of the Dissenters were given 
distinctly to a section, and he thought 
the difference between taking what was 
meant for all and applying it now to 
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purposes which should be for the benefit 
of all, and taking what was given to a sect 
and applying it to the benefit of every- 
body, would be tolerably obvious. All pro- 
perty that was given to the Church had 
been given to it in its character of the 
National Church, and nothing could be 
more different than the Endowments of 
the Dissenters. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol asked 
him how far he would carry that down, 
he would say in theory it came down to 
the present time unquestionably. But 
no doubt if they came to deal with a 
question such as that dealt with in the 
Bill they must deal with it reasonably 
and in justice to all they ought to take the 
time, whenever they might fix it, perhaps 
the Toleration Act, when dissent was 
formally and properly recognised, so that 
it might really be said, when a person 
gave a thing to the Church, he gave 
it knowing it to be a Church 
not co-extensive with the nation. 
His third argument was that the 
whole history of the Church went 
to show that the property with which 
they were dealing was national. Public 
Acts of Parliament had regulated the 
rights of the Church; the head of the 
State was the head of the Church, 
its superior officers had seats in the other 
House ; its inferior officers were treated as 
Public Officials for public purposes, such 
as the celebration of marriages, and 
Church buildings were regularly used 
for the publication of notices of events 
affecting localities. Then the rights and 
duties of the Church were the subjects 
of decisions in special Courts of the Realm 
established for the purpose. The whole 
institution was therefore about as 
national as it well could be. The sup- 
porters of this Bill had to prove two 
things—first, that the property dealt 
with could be fairly called national pro- 
perty ; and, in the second place, that it 
was right to remove that property from 
the body that now managed it. He 
admitted that it was more difficult to 
prove the latter than the former, but 
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his own opinion was that no Established 
Church could be maintained in these days 
in a country where it could not be said 
that a majority, or even a large majority, 
of the inhabitants were in its favour. 
He was not one of those who advocated 
the passing of this measure for Wales 
with the idea of advocating the passing 
of a similar measure for England. In 
England the majority of the people were 
not in favour of Disestablishment, but 
after the experience of the last four 
elections in Wales there could be no doubt 
that the people of that country were in 
favour of it in overwhelming numbers. 
He could not deny these facts, though 
he was not sure that he was glad of 
them. Many of his friends were mem- 
bers of the English Church: many 
whom he had had the honour to know, 
and to love, had held high dignities in 
that Church. He had been accustomed 
to it all his life, and he was very far 
from having the smallest desire to see it 
injured in any way. But this was a 
case of justice. He might love his 
friends, but he was bound to love truth 
and justice more. This was a matter of 
the just demands of the people of Wales ; 
and when he heard hon. Members talk 
of its being a crime and a sin, and a 
robbery of God, he felt that such 
language was worse than absurd. Rob- 
bery of God seemed to him to imply a 
tribal or national God, not the Creator 
and Governor of the whole earth. Such 
strong language would not do much good 
in that Debate. He was bound to con- 
sider whether, in taking away the En- 
dowments of the Church, they were 
destroying its usefulness. He did not 
believe they were. A Church was a 
spiritual body. Its worldly possessions, 
its worldly rank, were not its real 
treasures ; and if, by giving up some of 
its worldly rank and possessions, it 
could gain more favour in the eyes of 
those among whom it had to minister, it 
was making a good sacrifice. The real 
gifts and the real treasures of the Church 
were the teaching of its Founder, 
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its high purpose, purity of life, and 
infinite love of one’s neighbour. If he 
were told that the deduction of this small 
sum from a Church which, in some 
senses was rightly described as a part of 
the Church of England, one of the 
wealthiest churches in the world when 
you look to the wealth of its members— 
if he were told that this deduction, which 
would make an additional call upon their 
love of religion, and of the people, 
would really harm the Church, he 
must honestly say he did not think 
they appreciated the hearty feeling of 
devotion of the members of the Church, 
and he was sure they did not appre- 
ciate the real purpose of a spiritual 
body like that. No doubt the Church 
would be exposed to some difficulties ; it 
might have temporarily some struggles, 
but its difficulties and struggles would 
give it real life and force and vigour. 
He did not believe that if the Church 
were left to voluntary effort it could not 
maintain its ministers and deal with its 
people in even a better way than had 
been done by those Welsh agencies 
which had covered the face of Wales 
with their Churches. If the poor had 
been able to do it in the day of 
trouble and affliction could not the rich 
do it when they had benefited so long by 
the exclusive enjoyment of what was 
really intended for all ? 


Debate further adjourned till 
morrow. 


to- 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


On the Order for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 


CotongeL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the Bill provided for the transfer to the 
Government Departments of the large 
sum of £11,000,000 sterling, and he 
observed that the Preamble stated that 
that money was “cheerfully” granted 
to Her Majesty for the different Ser- 


vices. As an Irish Member he did 
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not “cheerfully” grant this money, 
because he considered that the grant- 
ing of it embodied a _ certain 
amount of wrong to his country. 
As an Irish Memberhe looked with great 
regret on this large sum of money being 
spent in the way it was spent. He was 
not disposed to be grateful to Her 
Majesty’s Government for such a small 
grant as £35,000. He considered the 
sum too small to be thankful for. 
Generally, when money was voted for 
Ireland he had supported it and said 
“thank you,” even to Governments 
which he might have been opposing, but 
when it came to a miserable sum of 
£35,000 to relieve such a large amount 
of distress, he was afraid he could not 
bring himself to thank the Government 
for the very small mercy extended to 
them. He believed that about £9,000,000 
was annually collected in Ireland, and 
out of this £11,000,000 Ireland paid 
£1,100,000, and this was when they 
wanted their money at home. Under 
the circumstances he thought they were 
entitled to raise some objection. There 
was a large increase last year in the 
Navy Estimates, a large increase this 
year, and there was every probability 
that there would be a large increase next 
year, and for four or five years to come. 
He must say that in Ireland they got 
very little out of it. Except Cork, there 
was no town in Ireland which was in the 
slightest degree fortified against the 
attack of any foreign naval power. 
They were not protected in Ireland. He 
did not know that any country would 
select Ireland as a point of attack, or 
attempt to ravage its coasts. He thought 
if not England, it would be the Colonies 
which would be attacked; therefore, 
Ireland was not likely to get much benefit 
from this expenditure. In England, 
however, it was different. Employment 


was provided for an immense number of 
labourers and artisans, and the money 
was transferred from the pockets of the 
taxpayers to that of the workmen. Noth- 
ing of the kind took place in Ireland. 
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He further argued that the taxation had 
been speciallyincreased in Ireland last year, 
which was an additional reason why he 
should protest against the great expendi- 
tureof this year. Thisattitude he was con- 
strained to adopt until something was 
done in Ireland, either to build dock- 
yards for the construction of ships or 
manufactories for stores. He indicated 
that Cork or Galway would be suitable 
places, and either of them would be pro- 
bably better situated than some of the 
present dockyard sites in this country. 
For the past century or two it had been 
the policy of this country to do nothing 
for Ireland in this respect, though it was 
recognised that Ireland contributed a 
great deal towards the Exchequer. In 
his judgment the policy of concentrating 
the manufacture of warlike stores in 
England was most detrimental to the 
industrial prospects of Ireland. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON agreed 
with the hon. Member so far that 
he hoped a considerable portion of 
this £11,000,000 to be spent on the 
Navy would be expended in Ireland. 
If there was any shipbuilding establish- 
ment in the world which was entitled to 
receive some money of the British Gov- 
ernment for Naval purposes he ventured 
to say that it was the firm of Harland 
and Wolff, who had done so much 
for the maintenance of British prestige 
in all quarters of the world. He 
commended to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the desirability of expending some 
of the money in Belfast, where the work 
would be done as well as it could pos- 
sibly be done in any part of the United 
Kingdom. He did not agree at all with 
the hon. and gallant Member that Ire- 
land did not appreciate the Navy. At 
all events they did so in Ulster and the 
North of Ireland. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said, that the late Prime Minister pro- 
mised that he would consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Board of Agricul- 
ture for Ireland, but although he had 
several times asked questions on the 
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subject lately, not the slightest notice 
had been taken of them. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think that 
comes within the Estimates included in 
this Bill. 

Mr. FIELD said, there were, perhaps, 
other things that did come under those 
Estimates. The expenditure for war 
material in Ireland was quite inadequate. 
The Navy contracts, at all events, did 
come under this Bill, though it was very 
difficult to know what the Bill did cover. 
It was drawn in such a way that it was 
impossible, unless one was an old hand, 
to know what it did cover and what it 
did not. He declared as an Irish Mem- 
ber that Irishmen did not obtain any- 
thing like a just share of the Naval and 
Military expenditure covered by the 
Bill, and he desired to enter his emphatic 
protest against that. Taxation was 
never felt so much by a population 
where the money returned directly 
through the medium of the working 
classes; but nearly all the taxation 
levied in Ireland was expended in Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) de- 
sired to enter his strong protest against 
the very unfair treatment accorded by 
the Admiralty to Haulbowline, their 
only Irish dockyard. Since the present 
Government came into Office, Naval ex- 
penditure had increased by 4} millions, 
and enormous sums had been, and were 
about to be, expended in British dock- 
yards, while Haulbowline had not re- 
ceived a penny. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Bill deals not with works, but with wages 
and men. 

Captain DONELAN said he would 
enter a protest against the uncalled for 
cruel and wanton dismissal of [rish work- 
men from Haulbowline during the past 
winter, when severe distress prevailed at 
Queenstown, without any notice, practi- 
cally, having been given to the unfor- 
tunate men. He had appealed in vain 
to the Civil Lord of the Admiralty to 
remedy this grievance. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! This 
is quite irregular. The remarks of the 


hon. Gentleman have no reference to the 
subject of the Bill. 


Bill read 3°. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said, that the Inspector General of 
Recruiting drew attention in his report 
to the difficulties which arose in recruit- 
ing from the strict limitation of the 
number of the regular forces, and 
declared that the restriction led to 
the rejection of many eligible recruits 
who presented themselves for enlist- 
ment during those portions of the 
year when the Army was full. They 
were, therefore, sacrificing the interests 
of the Army for what was now a 
mere punctilio. The Army Bill itself, 
in its recital, gave the number of the 
Army at 155,403 men. That was never 
to be exceeded, and, therefore, at the 
portion of the year referred to, recruit- 
ing had to be stopped, not because there 
would be too many on the establishment 
for the whole year, but only because 
that would be so for a short time. 
The Government ought not to allow the 
Army Bill to pass without doing some- 
thing to extend the limits of the Army, so 
that recruiting might be carried on at a 
time when the best class of recruits 
were ready to enter the Army. He 
suggested the desirability of adding some 
further exceptions, such limitation as 
this at the end of line 13, where the 
troops serving in India were excluded 
from the enumeration, which would allow 
a little more latitude. Another way of 
accomplishing this object would be to 
make an exception with regard to men 
of less than six months service. 
Having had such a short training 
they could not add to the effective 
strength of the Army, and if this 
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suggestion were adopted they could, | to 
without any violation of. the substance 
of the Mutiny Act, get rid of the diffi- 
culty which restricted the entry of the 
best class of recruits into the British 
Army. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaMpBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs) observed that the hon. 
Gentleman was more royalist than the 
King, and he was anxious that the War 
Office should have facilities which they did 
not really desire themselves. The present 
system gave them sufficient elasticity 
even at the critical time of the year to 
which the hon. Member referred. There 
would, no doubt, be a greater elasticity 
if the restriction were removed altogether. 
This restriction, however, did not arise 
from the Army Bill, but from the 
general law, which enabled the Auditor 
General to intervene if they exceeded a 
certain number of men. Having every 
desire to have all possible latitude in 
that respect, they had not found it 
necessary to apply to Parliament for any 
alteration of the law. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) did not rise to oppose the Second 
Reading. There were not any material 
alterations in the Bill, and, therefore, 
the Government ought, under the cir- 
cumstances to have the Second Reading. 
He wished, however, to urge upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the desirability of 
giving them time to discuss certain 
Amendments in Committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Are they the same old Amendments as 
we had last year? 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Some 
of them are. 


Bill read 2°. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA 
Order read for resuming the Debate 
on Amendment proposed to Question 
(27th February, 13th March)— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the objections which have raised 


Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson. 
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Order in Council of Rule 15 
of “he evioet Tevincd ternational Regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea, dealing with sound 
signals in 
Conference, and considered 
Powers.’’—(Sir Donald Currie.) 


y the Maritime 


And which Amendment was— 


**To leave out from the word ‘raised,’ in 
line 2, to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words, ‘Order in Council of the 30th 
day of January, 1893, relative to the fixing and 
screening of ships’ lights, and to the adoption 
by Order in Council of the sound signals pre- 
scribed by Article 15 and Article 28 of the 
Revised eer for preventing Collision at 
Sea, as set forth in the Board of Le pe 4 
to Shipowners of 6th March, 1894,.’’—(Mr. T. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, 
that he was glad to be able now 
to ask the House for leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. He had con- 
sulted his friends in Liverpool, and, 
while they had made certain suggestions, 
they had left the matter to his discretion. 
As the President of the Board of Trade 
had given way in the matter, he wished 
to meet him in the same conciliatory 
spirit, and he therefore asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) proposed, as an Amendment, to 
add to the Motion, the words follow- 
ing— 

“ Including ps objections which may be 

e, 


taken to that having soph to the sound 
signals prescribed by Rule 2 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion, as thus amended, agreed to. 


The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 26th March 1895. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dis- 

pensed with for this day’s sitting. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Read 1*: Then (Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. having been dispensed 
with) Bill read 2*; Committee nega- 
tived ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


EVIDENCE a CRIMINAL CASES 
B 


L.—[x.1.] 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES (No. 2) 
BILL.—[{a.1.] 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS 
SCOTLAND) ACT, 1879, AMEND- 
ENT BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS (SCHEME FOR 
THE MANAGEMENT OF HAN- 
BURY’S CHARITY, CHURCH LANG- 
TON, LEICESTER). 


Viscount CROSS rose to move :— 


‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her consent 
from a t part of the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the Foundation known as 
Hanbury’s Charity which is contained in the 
following words of the thirty-fourth section : 
‘In accordance with the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and, in the case of children whose 
parents so desire.’ ’’ 


He said, it was a pleasure to say that he 
was not going to oppose the whole scheme, 
but only a certain portion of it. The 
House might, perhaps, be somewhat 
astonished at the words of the Motion, 
but of course, he had not the remotest 
wish to prevent the teaching of the 
Christian faith, but when the scheme 
was looked at, the House would see how 
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the words applied. The scheme con- 
tained these words :— 


** Subject to the provisions of this scheme, 
religious instruction in accordance with the 
pa om of the Christian faith, and in the case 
of children whose parents so desire, in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of 
England, shall be given in the schools under 
such regulations as shall be made from time to 
time by the governors.”’ 


If he had his own way, the scheme would 
then run thus :— 


‘Subject to the provisions of this section, 
religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Church of England shall be given 
in the schools. . . .” 


This was the only point which he desired 
to bring before their Lordships’ atten- 
tion. The Foundation was started by 
the Rev. William Hanbury, who lived 
about the middle of last century. He 
was very much given to gardening and 
forestry, and he made large gardens and 
plantations, one of his objects being to 
employ the money which he might make 
therefrom in benefiting the Church of Eng- 
land. From a book which he published 
in 1767, there could be no doubt about 
his firm and absolute attachment to the 
Church of England in every form 
and shape. He did not quite succeed 
in getting the money which he wanted 
for the elaborate plan which he had 
before him, but he had described in the 
indentures which he executed, how he 
would devote the money from beginning 
to end. With the first money which he 
got, he built an organ in his Church. 
The schools he did not manage to build 
for some time, and these were not founded 
till after his death. He, however, 
executed trust deeds which clearly proved 
that he meant these to be Church of 
England schools and nothing else. It 
was for this reason that their Lordships 
were now asked to consider the present 
Motion. By the original deed, a school 
was to be built at Church Langton, the 
boys in which were to 


‘*meet every Sunday morning to follow the 
master to Church from the school, two by two, 
in decent and comely order, and to sit in the 
galleries provided on each side of the organ, and 
sing psalms with the same.” 


The organist was to 


** attend divine service regularly every Sunday, 
and instruct the children twice a week in 


psalmody.”’ 





F 
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Besides this, he was to 


‘‘instruct the children three times a week in 
—— or oftener, if the trustees see occasion ; 
learn them to chant the psalms.’’ 


which chanting, Mr. Hanbury was 
desirous should ever be used in the 
Church. He was to teach them 

** to sing anthems, that there may be always an 
anthem by one or more voices after the third 
Collect for ever.’’ 

He had, therefore, the benefit of the 
Church at heart, and wished that the 
boys should be brought up in accordance 
with the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land. The noble Lord opposite might 
suggest that there was nothing in that 
deed to come within the Act of 1869. 
He could not help thinking, however, 
that the Charity Commissioners, when 
they had the plan before them, omitted 
to place reliance on one clause in the in- 
denture, because that clause referred 
them distinctly, in so many words, to an 
additional deed which incorporated the 
original deed with the indenture. The 
additional indenture and deed were 
called the final and explanatory deed. 
Turning to the latter, they would find 
the following clause :— 


‘* And it is upon this further trust and con- 
fidence, that the trustees augment the school at 
Langton for reading, writing, and accompani- 
ments, and either enlarge it, or erect a separate 
school on p' , for the training up such a 
set number of schoolmasters as may be sufficient 
to supply those set on foot in other parishes, b: 
the deed called Schools for Ever. . . by being 
trained up in a constant attendance on divine 

and well instructed in the 


o> ve 
grounds and principles of the Christian religion, 


they may be best qualified to answer the end of 
this institution.”’ 


In the deed “Schools for Ever,” the 
‘masters were to put before the boys 


‘the nature and horrid sin of schism, the better 
to keep them steadfast in the Faith and not be 
tossed about with every wind of doctrine by the 
craftiness of men, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive.” 

More express terms could hardly be 
used to show the clear intention of the 
founder, not merely to benefit the school 
of the particular parish of Church 
Langton, but also all the other parishes 
of Langton in this particular respect. 
He thought that the Charity Commis- 
sioners had not had the explanatory deed 
brought specially to their notice. He 
could quite understand that if the case 


Viscount C'ross. 
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stood only on the original deed, without 
the explanatory deed, it might be said 
—though even in the original deed he 
thought there was evidence that the 
founder meant the school to be a Church 
of England school—that the terms were 
not so express as to come within the 
words of the Act of Parliament. But 
the terms of the explanatory deed clearly 
showed, in his opinion, that the purpose 
of the donor was that the school should 
be a Church of England school, and that 
the children attending it should be in- 
structed in the doctrines and discipline 
of that Church. This was the view 
which. Vice Chancellor Kindersley took 
of the matter in 1863. The school had 
been worked on those principles to the 
satisfaction of everyone up to the present 
time, and he would put it to their Lord- 
ships, as a matter of policy, whether it 
would be wise, under the circumstances, 
to disturb the existing arrangement, and 
to act against what was evidently the 
intention of the founder. He begged to 
move the Motion that stood on the 
Paper in his name. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he thought 
that the noble Viscount had taken a 
rather inconvenient course in bringing 
this matter before their Lordships, inas- 
much as if the Charity Commissioners 
were wrong in their view of Section 19 
of the Act of 1869 there was power 
of appeal for anyone to the Privy 
Council, who, being conversant with 
matters of pure law of this kind, were 
better able to deal with the question 
than their Lordships in that House, 
though, of course, their Lordships had 
the power to strike out of the scheme 
the words referred to in the Motion if 
they so determined. The Education 
Department, however, recognised the 
Charity Commissioners as the proper 
authority to draw up a scheme of this 
nature. It was their business to decide 
whether an endowment was, or was not, 
a Church endowment under Section 19 
of the Act of 1869, and the Department 
was not at all inclined to interfere with 
the Charity Commissioners in such a 
matter, more particularly as they had 
had such cases from time to time fully 
under consideration. The noble Vis- 
count seemed to think that the decision 
of Vice Chancellor Kindersley in 1864 
had a very important bearing on the 
scheme at the present time. But in 
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deciding on the scheme in 1864 Vice 
Chancellor Kindersley was in a totally 
different position from that now occupied 
by the Charity Commissioners, because 
in 1864 the Vice Chancellor had not the 
provision to which reference was made 
to guide him. That provision was not 
passed until 1869. The Vice Chancellor 
had then to take into consideration 
everything bearing on the matter, whe- 
ther by implication, express terms, or 
otherwise, and to make the best interpre- 
tion he could of what might have been 
the intention of the testator ; and it 
might be that their Lordships, taking 
everything into consideration, would 
come to the same conclusion as he did 
—that the balance of probability was 
that the testator intended the school 
to be a Church of England school. 
But the Act of 1869 entirely altered 
this state of things, and what the 
Charity Commissioners had to consider 
was a different matter. They had to 


consider whether this endowment was a 
Church endowment within the meaning 
of Section 19 of the Act of 1869, as 
amended by the Act of 1873, and those 
Acts required the use of express words 


to constitute such an endowment. When 
the testator executed this deed it was 
not at all uncommon for the founders of 
charitable trusts to insert in express 
words the desire that the school pro- 

to be founded should be a school 
in which the doctrines of the Church 
of England should be taught. But in 
this case the founder did nothing of 
the kind. In several places in the deed 
he mentioned the Christian religion and 
the subject of religious education, but 
he nowhere mentioned education accord- 
ing to the formularies of the Church of 
England, or of any particular Church. 
The object of the Act of 1869 was to 
widen the efficacy of charitable endow- 
ments, but the effect of the Motion 
would be to restrict them by not per- 
mitting provision to be made for the 
religious education of any Noncon- 
formist child. The noble Viscount sug- 
gested that religious instruction must 
be given in the school according to the 
formularies of the Church of England 
or none at all. That the Act of 1869 put 
this trust in a totally different position 
from that which it previously occupied 
was clear from the judgment of the 
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Privy Council in the case of the Shore- 
ditch Parochial Schools, as delivered by 
Lord Selborne in 1884. Lord Selborne 
said — 

‘*It is impossible to read the 19th section 
of the Act of 1869 without being struck by the 
care and anxiety which the Legislature has 
exhibited there to prevent denominational re- 
strictions from being ns me to any school, or 
to which there was not demonstrative evidence 
that the original founders of the school had 
not only formed, but expressed, an intention 
that the children should be instructed according 
to the doctrines or formularies of a particular 
Church, sect, or denomination, or, in the added 
words of the later Act, should be members of 
a particular Church, sect, or denomination. It 
is impossible not to be struck by the anxiety 
which the Legislature has displayed to exclude 
not only every uncertain, but also every nearly 
probable implication from practice alone of such 
an intention ; for it is required, first of all, that 
the denominational purposes should be mani- 
fested by the express terms, either of the 
original instrument of foundation, or of some 
other Statutes or Regulations. . . . The Legis- 
lature, by requiring ‘ express terms,’ going for 
the present no further, has manifested a clear 
intention to exclude mere implication.”’ 


The noble Viscount seemed to think 
that the explanatory deed could not 
have been laid before the Charity Com- 
missioners, as if they had formulated 
the scheme without taking the trouble 
to examine an important document in 
the case. But the Commissioners had 
this deed before them, and in that, as 
in all other documents relating to the 
trust, they found that nothing had 
been said about teaching the formu- 
laries of the Church of England. What 
the Charity Commissioners said was this 
—and the point might be tested before 
the Privy Council—that under the Act 
of Parliament there must be express 
terms referring to the formularies of a 
particular Church, and in the deeds in 
question nothing of the sort was to be 
found. Therefore, whatever might have 
been the intention of the testator in this 
instance—and he did not deny that the 
testator probably intended the school to 
be a Church of England school—the 
Act of 1869 absolutely barred the way, 
because there was an absence in the 
deeds of the necessary express terms. 
He wished to refer to one point. In 
cases of this kind, in which it was 
probable that the testator, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, intended 
to found a school in connection with 
that Church, but in which the express 
terms of the Act of 1869 prevented the 
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endowment being treated as a Church 
endowment, the Charity Commissioners 
took this course—they inserted a special 
clause, which was to be found in this 
scheme, enabling any child whose parents 
desired him to be taught in the formu- 
laries of the Church of England to be 
so taught, and the only effect of striking 
out the words objected to by the noble 
Viscount would be to prevent Non- 
conformist children from securing any 
similar religious instruction in this school. 
The clause was one which had been 
found to work well, and was generally 
known as the Sir James Hill compromise, 
and he hoped their Lordships would not 
strike the words out. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the noble Lord was arguing in 
favour of the Nonconformist denomina- 
tion he could congratulate him upon 
having used casuistry which would have 
been worthy of a totally different school 
of theology, and Suasez or Escobar would 
not have interpreted the matter with 
which he had dealt in a more subtle or 
startling fashion. The Act of Parlia- 
ment said that the scheme was excepted 
from the foregoing provision if it related 
to any educational endowment, the 
scholars educated by which were, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, required 
by the express terms of the original in- 
struction of the Foundation or of the 
Statutes, to learn, or to be instructed 
according to the doctrines or formularies 
of any particular Church, sect, or de- 
nomination. There was another very 
important provision in the Act, which 
was that either House of Parliament had 
the power of arresting any scheme which 
in their opinion it was not expedient 
should pass. Obviously, when such a 
saving clause as that was introduced into 
an Act, it was not necessary to watch so 
carefully over the meaning of the words. 
What was reqnired? In the first place 
the children were to 


** meet at the school every Sunday morning, and 
also again after dinner, to follow him to Church, 
two by two.”’ 


What did the noble Lord suppose they 


were taught at Church? The doctrines 
of the Church itself, or of some other 
Church? That the Church of England 
was meant was shown by the fact that 


Lord Monkswell, 
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further on it was said that the organist 
should 

** learn them, or such of them as have the best 
ears and voices to sing anthems, that there may 
be always an anthem, by one or more voices, 
after the third Collect, forever.’’ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
KiMBERLEY) : That is the additional deed, 
is it not? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was the original one. In the additional 
deed the schoolmaster was directed to 
lay before the children “ the nature and 
horrid sin of schism.” Did the noble 
Lord think it was Mahommedanism or 
Buddhism that was referred to when the 
founder said the schoolmaster should 
enforce upon the children “ the duty of 
unity in the Church?” What could it 
mean but the doctrines, the formularies 
of the Church of England? The deed 
continued to say, 

‘*the better to keep them steadfast in the 
faith, and not to be tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine by the craftiness of those who 
lie in wait to deceive.”’ 

In another Foundation they found a still 
further indication of the meaning of the 
founder. In reference to the printing 
office which he established at the same, 
time he said— 

‘* The deed of trust . . . after requiring such 

works to be printed as ‘‘ Thomas 4 Kempis,”’ 
“ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying,’’ and many 
other devotional works of a high standard of 
churchmanship, goes on ‘to preserve the members 
of the Church trom falling into the dreadful sin of 
schism, let there be dispersed ‘ Well Against the 
Dissenters,’ and the best and useful compendions 
treatises, on sermons only, against the different 
sectaries.’ *’ 
This was not an ancient Foundation ; the 
Foundation was in the middle of the last 
century, and the words showed as clearly 
as possible what the testator meant. 
There were express terms requiring the 
children to learn according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, and 
the power of supervision given to the 
two Houses of Parliament would be 
absolutely useless if they did not inter- 
fere in this case to protect the schools 
and the foundations from thé most’ ex- 
travagant interpretation which had been 
put upon them by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, not, he suspected, at their own 
instance, but under the tremendous pres- 
sure that was brought to bear upon them 
by the Council of Education, 
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HERSCHELL) said, when a similar Motion 
was made by the noble Viscount with 
reference to another school, he pointed 
out what appeared to be the then very 
strong objection to the matter being 
determined by the House, and not deter- 
mined by the tribunal which the Statute 
constituted for the purpose. Since he 
made those observations his opinion had 
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science clause in, and it was not proposed 
to remove it, he understood. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
this provision was something in a sense 
more favourable to the Church than the 
‘conscience clause, but there was no 
| obligation to make the provisions which 
the noble Viscount wished unless it was 
an excepted scheme ; and the excepted 
schemes were only those where, either in 
the opinion of the Commissioners or the 


Privy Council, it was required by the 
learnt, he believed on good authority, | express terms of the Foundation that the 
that on that occasion the House acted! formularies of the Church should be 
upon statements made, he had no doubt, taught. The noble Marquess said that 
by the noble Viscount in the best of} they need not look very particularly 
faith—-which were very far from accur-|at the words used in that section, 
ately representing the facts. |because that House had the power 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sub-|in its hands to deal with the 
mitted that a statement of this kind| matter. It seemed to him that that 
should be accompanied by proper details,;was «a very dangerous argument. 
and should not be brought forward in a| What had been mainly relied on was 
haphazard manner. |not the instrument of foundation, but 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he| deeds showing the contemplation of 
did not charge the noble Viscount with | further schools. But Parliament said 
any want of good faith, and he could see | they had no business to look beyond the 
no impropriety in making a statement of | deed of foundation. 
that sort. Viscount CROSS said, the words he 





been strongly confirmed, because he had 


Viscount CROSS said, he had never had referred to were in the original 
heard a single word from the noble Lord | deed :— 


on the Woolsack on the subject since the | 


; “In further trust and confidence as to other 
occasion referred to, and he thought he | regulations, the Trustees submit a deed now, at 
had a right to be told that the matter | this time executed, called an explanatory deed, 
was going to be brought forward. | setting forth the final intentions of the founder 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he, ™ ° ame the different Charities now 
: . | founded. 
was very sorry if the noble Viscount 
considered he had made any personal, Tue LORD CHANCELLOR asked, 
charge against him, and he had not in-' how could one argue a legal question 
tended anything of the sort. He thought like this unless one compared the docu- 
he was perfectly justified in using the ex-| ments and considered the language used ? 
pression he did, and he alluded to the | It seemed to him that that House was 
matter in perfect good faith. On anjnot the proper tribunal to which to 
occasion when a matter of this sort was | address an argument of that description. 
being considered, they were obliged to| But the importance of this discussion 
act upon e¢2 parte statements, and this, | was, that it should be clearly understood 
at least, he was entitled to say, that such | that every protection with which this 
statements might not always be related | Act fenced Educational Endowments to 
in good faith to the person who made | to secure the rights of Nonconformists 
use of them. The Legislature in the| were absolutely valueless, because this 
present. case had imposed an absolute | House, by its vote, could, and often did, 
obligation upon the Charity Commis-| set them aside. 
sioners. ..Nothing could be clearer than) *Lorp HALSBURY said, the pre- 
that, unless, in the opinion of the Com-|amble of the noble and learned Lord’s 
missioners, or the Privy Council, the | speech was absolutely irrelevant. What- 
express trust. required it, the Statute ever the House had done was not now in 
provided that the scheme should have the , question. The question that had arisen 
conscience clause in. | was short, though he would not say it 
Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER-| was clear, because, although the Lord 
BURY said, the scheme had the con-| Chancellor had not expressed any opinion 
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of his own, by the tone of his observa-|notion of any rights but Noncon- 


tions, he appeared to differ from the | formist 


interpretation placed on the words by 


the noble Viscount. He, himself, did | 


not deny that the Statute they had 
been dealing with required that the 
terms of the original instrument of 
foundation, or the Statutes, or Regula- 
tions made by the founder must expressly 
make the school a Church School. But 
where three instruments were referred 
to by a founder, the three must be taken 
together, if, as in this case, they referred 
to each other. He had never heard that 
principle questioned, and he doubted 
whether the Lord Chancellor, in his judi- 
cial capacity, would express any doubt 
about it. The Statute said :—“ Are 
required to learn or to be instructed 
according to the doctrines . . . .” He 
paused, there, to point out that the noble 
Lord opposite, and, following his example, 
the Lord Chancellor omitted those words, 
and always referred to formularies. 
They must take both, and see whether 
either wouldsatisfy the requirements. No 
one could have the smallest doubt in the 
world what the original settlor meant. 
Suppose some Nonconformist school were 
established, and children were required 
to go to “ the Church,” would it not be 
said they were being, contrary to the 
wishes of their parents, taught the doc- 
trines of the Church of England? When 
a clergyman, founding a school in the 
middle of the last century, propounded 
the statement that the sin of schism was 
a horrid one, from which children were 
to be guarded, and spoke about “the 
Church,” did any human being pretend 
that he could have meant anything else 
than the Church of England? The point 
was absolutely unarguable. So much 
for the language of the Statute, 
which expressly, and not by inference, 
required the children to attend the 
Church. But then it was said a 
dangerous doctrine was introduced by 
the noble Marquess behind him, that 
the House had an over-ruling power. 
So it had. The Lord Chancellor had 
made an impassioned attack on that 
power. Both Houses had this over- 
ruling power, and had exercised it. The 
Lord Chancellor said they must not do 
so, for they were interfering with Non- 
conformist rights. The noble and 
learned Lord seemed to have no 
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rights. The rights of the 
Church of England were to be protected 
also, and were intended to be preserved, 
not only by the Privy Council, but by the 
superior authority of the Houses of 
Parliament. If the House was not to 
discuss it, but it must go to the Privy 
Council, he did not understand what 
the object of the Sections in the Act of 
Parliament referred to was. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: 
There are a great many things which 
cannot go to the Privy Council. 

*Lorpv HALSBURY : That was true. 
The language of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, was absolutely general, 
and did not except such things as might 
go to the Privy Council. If either 
House of Parliament chose to intervene, 
the scheme could not go forward. There 
was a conscience clause in this scheme, 
and if the scheme were amended accord- 
ing to the view of the noble Viscount, 
the conscience clause would remain as 
ample as it could be. The only object 
of the noble Viscount was, that Church 
of England Schools should be preserved 
in their character. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
Krusertey) said, he thought the speech 
they had just heard justified the line 
taken by the Lord Chancellor. He had 
discussed the matter with the acumen 
and knowledge which, from his high 
position in the legal profession, they ex- 
pected from him. But the point the 
Government took was that this was a 
question of law, and it should be pro- 
perly discussed before a legal tribunal. 
When the noble and learned Lord 
pointed to the power given by the Act 
of Parliament to both Houses, he would 
say the power was given with regard to 
everything in the scheme. There was 
also provided an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and he supposed the promoters 
of the Act supposed that these powers 
would be exercised with a certain amount 
of discretion. It was a question of dis- 
cretion, and, in his humble judgment, it 
was a great indiscretion on the part of 
this House to exercise the power on a 
question which was eminently for the 
legal tribunal provided in’ the Act. 
There was no authoritative decision in 
the matter even if the House’ threw out 
this particular clause. They might 
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make an Amendment, and the Charity 
Commissioners might be afraid, in future, 
to put a clause into one of their schemes, 
although they might be convinced that 
it was their duty, because they knew 
he majority of the House could do 
exactly what they pleased, and that 
they would decide the matter as they 
thought right. It would be better, 
in the interests of all concerned, that a 
matter of the kind.should be decided by 
the Privy Council. That decision would 
govern all the decisions of the Charity 
Commissioners afterwards, and_ the 
matter would be placed beyond all doubt. 
Undoubtedly, in asking questions of 
this kind, nice points might arise, be- 
cause they had to deal with the clear, 
plain provision that there were to be 
special words used indicating the foun- 
ders’ intention, The noble and learned 
Lord said no human being could doubt 
the meaning of the words used. But 
the Charity Commissioners were human 
beings. The noble and learned Lord 
said the words were to be interpreted 
by common sense. That was exactly 
what was pro Some points of 
law were much better not decided by com- 
mon sense. Certainly, there were many 
points of law, which, if decided by ap- 
peals to common sense, would be decided 
otherwise than as they ought to be. It 
was not a convenient thing to apply the 
principles of common sense to a point of 
law, which could be argued before the 
tribunal which the Act of Parliament 
had distinctly provided. If the words of 
the Act were against common sense, and 
if the decision of the tribunal, deciding 
according to law, was, in their opinion, 
at variance with the common sense 
of the matter, what was the proper 
course to take? Why, to amend the 
Act, and make it agree with the prin- 
ciple and policy they thought best. This 
House was eminently qualified to decide 
the matter on a question which was not 
one of law ; but the question raised was 
one of mere law, and it was exceedingly 
dangerous that they should decide such 
&@ question simply according to what 
their, predilections might be. It was 
quite likely that he might be biassed in 
his general view, and that it would not 
agree with that of the noble Marquess 
opposite, who might quite conscien- 
tiously have an equally strong bias the 
other way. Ona matter of that kind, 
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they wanted a perfectly impartial 
opinion, to be given by persons who 
would look at the matter simply and 
solely with regard to the intentions of 
the Act, as interpreted by persons com- 
petent to interpret it ; and that was the 
reason why he deprecated that the 
House should come to a decision in the 
sense proposed by the noble Viscount 


opposite. 
The House divided: Contents—42 ; 
Non-contents—18. 


Stones. 


The House adjourned at Twenty 
minutes before Seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 26th March 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


LANUASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 
On the Order for the consideration of 
this Bill, 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
asked whether the Board of Trade had 
had any special difficulty with the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
with regard to the hours of labour of 
their servants ! 

No answer being given, 

Mr. DODD objected to the Bill 
being proceeded with until to-morrow, 
when some one could be in attendance 
to give an answer to this question. 

The Order was accordingly deferred. 


QUESTIONS. 


DRUIDICAL STONES. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he is now 
in a position to give effect to his promise 
of last year to spend about £20 to 
carry out the necessary work for the 
protection of the Druidical Stones, and 
approaches thereto, at Callernish, Island 
of Lewis; and, if so, will the work be 
put in hand without further delay ? 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Hersert Gtapstone, 
Leeds, W.): I do not recollect having 
given any such promise to spend about 
£20 to carry out the necessary work for 
the protection of the Druidical Stones, 
and approaches thereto, at Callernish, 
Island of Lewis. The view of the 


Otfice of Works is, that, whilst Govern- 
ment is bound to protect and maintain 
this ancient monument, and is entitled 
to the means of access thereto for that 
purpose, the Act does not impose upon 
Government the duty of maintaining or 
repairing the approaches. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state to 
whom fishermen in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland are to report cases 
of illegal trawling during the absence, on 
holiday, of fishery o‘ticers ? 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Gilas- 
gow, Bridgeton): During the necessary 
absence of a fishery officer, cases of 
illegal trawling can always be reported 
direct to the Secretary of the Fishery 
Board. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state what 
steps have been taken to deal with the 
numerous complaints of illegal trawling 
in Loch Roag, Island of Lewis ; whether 
a gunboat has visited this district ; if so, 
when; and whether she effected any 
captures ! 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : On the 
22nd February, H.M.S. Starling visited 
Loch Roag and communicated with some 
of the fishermen at Breasclete Bay, who 
informed the commander that no traw- 
lers had been seen within the three mile 
limit for the previous six weeks. The 
Starling saw no trawlers working 
illegally. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that numerous steam trawlers work off 
the coasts of the Island of Lewis ; that 
in the absence of a gunboat illegal 
trawling is extensively carried on; and 
that the Fishery Board takes no action 
against these trawlers unless complaints 
are lodged with the fishery officer at 
Stornoway, which is distant between 30 
and 40 miles from some parts of the 
Island ; and whether, seeing that the 
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fishery officer stationed at Stornoway is 
removed to the East Coast during the 
great summer herring fishing, steps will 
be taken by the Fishery Board to retain 
a representative at that and other 
stations in Ross and Cromarty through- 
out the year? 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I am not 
aware that numerous steam trawlers 
work off the coasts of the Island of 
Lewis, or that, in the absence of a gun- 
boat, illegal trawling is extensively carried 
on; but it is within my knowledge that 
since January last, every complaint made 
to the Fishery Board of illegal trawling 
on the north-west coast of Scotland, has 
been communicated to the Admiral 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves, and 
investigated and reported on by the 
Commander of the Starling, who did not 
in any of the cases detect any trawlers 
working illegally. I will inquire whether 
the officer stationed at Stornoway is to 
be detached on special duty during the 
coming season. 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is proposed 
to spend any part of the sum of £3,900, 
provided for in the Estimates under the 
heading of Minor Roads, in completing 
the footpaths and roads between town- 
ships and public schools in the Island of 
Lewis and the western mainland of Ross- 
shire ; and, if so, how much? 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I am at 
present considering how the sum referred 
to can be most usefully and equitably 
distributed, and the claims of the Island 
of Lewis will receive consideration along 
with the claims from other districts. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the outlying districts of Inverness-shire 4 

*Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I will 
consider them, certainly ; but Iam not in 
a hurry to distribute the money. 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS COM- 
MISSION. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, having regard to 
the fact that thecrofter legislation referred 
to in the Queen’s Speéch is to: be based 
on the Report of the Royal Commission 
(Highlands and Islands, 1892), and that 
the letterpress of that Report is already 
in type, and copies could be struck off in 
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a few days, steps will be taken to issue 
the Report without waiting for the 
maps, in order that the Crofters’ Bill 
may be introduced before Easter. 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN: The Sta- 
tionery Office have already been in- 
structed to issue the Report at the 
earliest possible date. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether, in 
view of the forthcoming issue of the 
Report of the Highlands and Islands 
Commission, he will, in drafting a Bill 
based on that Report, consider the neces- 
sity of making any scheme of land pur- 
chase optional and not compulsory ¢ 

Sm G. O. TREVELYAN: I will 
note the point referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, if he will state whe- 
ther the Fishery Board for Scotland ex- 
pended the sum of £3,000 provided for 
in the Estimates for 1894-5 as a grant 
in aid of piers or quays ; and, if so, will 
he state the names of the works which 
have been executed and the amount ex- 
pended on each. 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN: The sum 
of £3,000 provided for in the Estimates 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland for 
1894-5 under Special Act of Parliament 
as a grant in aid of piers or quays, has 
not yet been expended. These annual 
grants are transferred to a deposit ac- 
count on which the Board operate for 
the payments required from time to 
time in respect of harbour works assisted 
by them. The amounts expended on 
harbour works during the current finan- 
cial year are as follows :—Balintore, 
£250; Broadford, £187; Ness, £127 ; 
Collieston, £55. Total £619. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state what 
has become of the second-hand yacht 
New Vigilant, purchased by the Fishery 
Board last year, and converted into a 
cruiser for the purpose of protecting the 
fishing grounds on the north-west coasts 
of Scotland from illegal trawling ? 

Sir G.O. TREVELYAN: The fishery 
cruiser Vigilant has been under repair 
for damage sustained, but it is expected 
these repairs will be completed in a few 
days, when she will resume cruising. 
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COASTGUARD OFFICERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty if he will state 
the name of the Department, or the fund, 
which provides the remuneration for 
coastguard officers who also act as fishery 
officers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roserrson, 
Dundee): The Board of Trade remune- 
rates coastguard officers for fishery 
duties. 


GAELIC. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate (1) whether he is aware that 
Sheriff Johnstone, the sheriff principal 
for the counties of Ross, Cromarty, and 
Sutherland, has no knowledge of Gaelic ; 
that last Autumn, on his visiting Storno- 
way, where there is a resident Gaelic- 
speaking sheriff, he tried and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment three 
crofters, for alleged poaching, on the evi- 
dence of one English-speaking witness ; 
and also tried and sentenced to imprison- 
ment one young girl for cutting some 
grass at the roadside ; that none of the 
persons who were sentenced to imprison- 
ment had the slightest knowledge of 
English ; (2) whether he will state why 
these cases were not tried by the local 
Gaelic-speaking sheriff ; (3) and, whether 
arrangements can be made to prevent 
Sheriff Johnstone from trying eases in the 
Island of Lewis, where the majority of 
the people speak Gaelic only. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
I believe that Sheriff Johnston does not 
know Gaelic, but in cases in which 
witnesses are imperfectly acquainted with 
English, a skilled interpreter is always 
employed, and in the case referred to the 
accused were defended by an English- 
speaking solicitor, who, like the Sheriff, 
communicated with them without 
difficulty through the Interpreter of the 
Court. Although it is true that there 
was only one witness for the prosecution, 
it is not correct to say that the accused 
were convicted solely upon his evidence. 
They were convicted, in part, upon their 
own admission, their defence not having 
been a negative of the charge, but an 
excuse which entirely broke down. The 
accused had taken 37 salmon and 19 sea 
trout. With reference to the second case 
mentioned in the question, the girl was 
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not convicted for cutting grass at the 
roadside. She was convicted of per- 
sistent trespass far away from the road, 
and of cutting and removing grass against 
warning from ground where she had no 
right to be. 


QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): Arising out of these 11 ques- 
tions, I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a question of which I have 
given him previous notice—namely, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that those 11 questions, besides 
several supplementary ones, have been 
put by one Member, many of those 
questions being of little or no public 
interest ; and whether he does not regard 
such action as an abuse of the privileges 
of the House, and calculated to lead to 
the curtailment of a valuable privilege 
enjoyed by hon. Members. 

Mr. 8S. T. EV ANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) : 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has considered 
the question from the point of view of 
computing that, if a similar number of 
questions were asked by every Member 
of the House, it would take 15 days of 
eight hours to answer them. 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
That is not a matter of which I am the 
judge. The House is the judge, and it 
must form its own opinion on that 
subject ; and, when it expresses that 
opinion, I feel sure that hon. Members 
will desire to conform to the wishes of 
the House and restrain the number of 
questions put. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Has any Member of the Tory Opposition 
ever done a thing of this kind ? 

Sik W. HARCOURT: It is still 
less my duty to answer for the Tory 
Opposition. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

Me, J. ROUND (Essex, S.E., 
Harwich): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether he will consider the 
propriety of omitting section (d) in 
Clause 48 of the New Code, which 
excludes from the admission examination 
to training colleges, candidates who have 
failed twice. 

Mr. J. B. Balfour. 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): I am afraid 
I cannot undertake to alter this pro- 
vision. If candidates fail on two 
successive occasions even to pass the 
admission examination, the fact must be 
taken to indicate that they are not com- 
petent for the teaching profession. 

Mr. J. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin 
and Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether, as the new Edu- 
cation Code already somewhat extends 
the area which receives the benefit of the 
Highland Minute Grant by the inclusion 
of burghs with less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, a modified Minute can be laid upon 
the Table adding, after the words “ Inver- 
ness, Ross, Argyll, Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, and Orkney and Shetland,” the 
amending words “and in the additional 
parishes of the counties of Elgin, Banff, 
Aberdeen, Perth, and Dunbarton, recog- 
nised as falling within the Highland 
area by the Trust for Education in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
provisions of the Code in the selection of 
certain counties for favourable treatment 
in respect of Grant are based upon the 
Act of 1872, in regard to the counties of 
Inverness, Ross, Argyll, and Orkney and 
Shetland ; Caithness and Sutherland 
have been included in terms of the Par- 
liamentary Grant (Caithness and Suther- 
land) Act, 1889. I am not prepared to 
place a Minute on the Table except with 
regard to counties indicated by an Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, as it is stated in the 
revised instructions issued to Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectors of Schools, that one of the 
objects of the alterations made in recent 
Codes has been to emphasise, by means 
of a special and graduated grant for dis- 
cipline and organisation, the importance 
of conduct and moral training as essen- 
tial factors of the success and usefulness 
of a public elementary school, he will re- 
consider that portion of the Code of 1895 
which proposes to make the higher grant 
for discipline and organisation depend 
upon provision being made in a school for 
drill or physical training ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The full description 
of the object. of the Discipline and 
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Organisation Grant will be found in the 
Code itself (Article 101 b.) It includes 
a variety of other matters besides those 
mentioned in the question. When these 
are looked at as a whole, I do not think 
that there will be found to be any incon- 
sistency in the requirements made as to 
drill or physical exercises. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the House will 
have an opportunity of discussing this 
part of the Code? 

Mr. ACLAND: Of course ; it may be 
debated on the Estimates. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that the 
historical requirements of the new Code, 
which are widely different from those 
now in force, will render obsolete nearly 
all the historical reading books now in 
use, and thereby inflict serious additional 
expenditure on the various School Boards 
and school managers; and whether he 
will reconsider these requirements 4 

Mr. ACLAND: I may point out to 
the hon. Member that the new syllabus 
in history is not compulsory. Any School 
Board or body of school managers may 
submit an alternative course for approval, 
and if such course generally conforms to 
the syllabus in the previous Code, it will 
be accepted. This provision will, I hope, 
satisfactorily meet the cases in which 
there is a stock of history readers in 
hand which it is desired to retain in 
use. 
Mr. TALBOT asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that the regulation 
caused consternation amongst the man- 
agers of schools, the idea being that the 
whole of the stock would be worthless ? 

Mr. ACLAND thought this was the 
result of an imperfect reading of the 
Code. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE: L beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if, under the 
Code of 1895, when object lessons and 
suitable oecupations are taken as class 
subjects for Standards I., II., and ITI. in 
a public elementary school, children who 
pass out of those standards, and receive 
instruction in other class subjects, will 
be expected to come up to the. standard 
of examination in those subjects, indi- 
cated in the second schedule to the Code 
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as suitable to the standard in which they 
are when examined. 

Mr. ACLAND: Children, when they 
pass into the Fourth Standard and take 
up one or more of the class subjects men- 
tioned in Schedule II., will be instructed 
in the stage applicable to that standard. 
I do not anticipate that any serious diffi- 
culty will result. In many cases the 
children will have been prepared for the 
new class subject by the course of object 
lessons previously taken, and Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspector will, in all cases, take into 
account the novelty of the new subject 
to the children, and make due allow- 
ances. 


FOREIGN COIN IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, under Boer law, any person 
entering the Transvaal with British 
silver money in his possession is liable to 
be searched and fined or imprisoned ; 
whether a similar prohibition exists 
and is enforcible by similar penalties 
in any civilised country ; and whether, 
if the facts are as stated, Her Majesty's 
Government will call the attention of 
the Boer Government to the unfriendly 
nature of the enactment referred to, 
with a view to securing its prompt 
repeal ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Under a law of 1891 of the 
South African Republic, any person 
bringing into the Transvaal for pur- 
poses of circulation any foreign coin is 
liable to be searched and fined or im- 
prisoned.. A somewhat similar prohibi- 
tion exists in what I think I may call 
a civilised country,, namely, the United 
Kingdom. It dates from 1886, and is 
directed against the importation of all 
foreign coins other than gold and silver 
coins. In 1870, a Proclamation contain- 
ing a somewhat similar prohibition was 
issued by the Governor of Gibraltar, 
directed against the importation of 
foreign copper coins. In Cyprus, in 
1879, the importation of all silver (in- 
eluding British) coins was prohibited ; 
and in the Straits Settlements, in 1891, 
power was given to the Governor to pro- 
hibit the importation of such foreign 
coins, not being legal tender, as might 
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be specified. This list is probably not | 
exhaustive. The coinage of the South 
African Republic is not ised a 
legal tender in the British Colonies in 
South Africa. I give these facts in reply 
to the questions asked ; but without ex- 
pressing any opinion in regard to the 
action the South African Republic have 
taken in this matter. 

Mr. ARNOLD - FORSTER asked 
whether there were any precedents for | 
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pils for the quarter ending in Decem- 

r last was considerably reduced, owing 
to an epidemic of diphtheria; and whether 
the Commissioners of National Education 
will duly consider the fact, should the 
attendance for the current quarter in 
any such school fall below the number 
required owing to the exceptional and 
continuous severity of the weather during 
the months of January and February ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 


the exclusion of coin of a friendly | sioners are aware that in county Mona- 
country ; whether the British precedents| ghan diphtheria prevailed in some 
referred to were not precedents of laws | localities, and the attendances of pupils 
passed to exclude counterfeit coin or at some of the schools were injuriously 


coin intended for the purpose of commit-| affected last quarter owiug to the epi- 


ting crime. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I must 
ask for notice of that question. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that the salaries of Irish national 
teachers are paid quarterly, and then not 
till 15 days after the termination of each 
quarter ; whether payment of the salaries 
of any other class of public servants is 
deferred for so long a period after they 
fall due ; and whether, considering the 
fact that the 14th April (the date of 
issue of the teachers’ money orders) falls 


this year on Easter Sunday, the Com- | 


missioners of National Education will 
see the desirability of having teachers’ 
money orders issued so as to be in the 
hands of the teachers on Saturday, 13th 


April ? 
SECRETARY 


Tue CHIEF FOR 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The practice of remitting 
the quarterly salaries of teachers a fort- 
night after the completion of the quarter 
is, I am informed, a very long-established 
one, and teachers consequently receive 
their money exactly thrée months after 


the previous payment. The Commis- 
sioners could not undertake to alter the 
quarterly pay-day, nor to have the 
nioney orders in the hands of’ teachers 
on the 13th April; but ‘they will en- 
deavour to expedite the payments as 
much ‘as practicable. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in some ‘of 
the’ national’ schools in ‘the’ county 
Monaghan the average attendance of 
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/demic. The occurrence of the exception- 
ally severe weather of January and 
| February has already been under con- 
sideration, and in cases where, owing to 
such cause, or to epidemics, the attend- 
ance of pupils for the current quarter is 
found to fall short of the usual number, 
the Commissioners will be prepared to 
| deal as leniently with the teachers as the 
regulations may enable them to do. 





CLOTH FACTORIES. 
| Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): 
| I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the Bill 
which he introduced recently, to amend 
and extend the Law relating to Factories 
and Workshops, will apply to factories 
where they manufacture clothing, gene- 
rally called cloth factories; whether it 
will apply to industries known ‘by the 
name of wool-sorters, of which there are 
a considerable number in Yorkshire and 
other places ; and if the application of 
the said Bill does not apply to these 
cases, whether he will extend its opera- 
tion to meet a very strong desire ex- 
pressed by the people engaged in these 
industries ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife; E.): The Bill does 
extend to the industries to which my 
hon. Friend refers, subject to the general 
exception that the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts do not apply—except in the 
case of certain sanitary provisions—to 
workshops in which ‘men only are em- 
ployed. An Amendment, however, will 
be proposed by the Government in Com- 
mittee on the’ Bill ‘to extend to such 
workshops the power given ito the 
Secretary of State by Section 8 of the 
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Act of 1891 to make special rules for 
industries certified to be dangerous or 
injurious. An inquiry has for some | was made. 
time been in process by the Factory, Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
mt into certain industries | bright): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
which involve the risk of injury to the | Scotland if it is the intention of Her 
persons employed — among them being | Majesty’s Government to bring in a Bill 
wool-sorting, where there is a possibility | to Disestablish and Disendow the Church 
that anthrax may be contracted—and | of Scotland ; and, if not, is it the in- 
this inquiry is nearly completed. On| tention of the Government to adopt as 
its completion the question whether | their own, and give facilities to the pass- 
special rules are desirable for the occu-|ing of the Church of Scotland Bill of 
tion of wool-sorting will be considered ;|the hon. Member for the College 
and on the Bill, with the Amendment I| Division ? 
have indicated, becoming law, it will be) Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: I must 
possible to make any such rules applic- refer the hon. Member to the reply given 
able to the industry so far as it is| by me to the hon. Member for Lanark- 
carried on in workshops where men only | shire, which he probably heard at the 
are employed—which would otherwise be | time it was made. 
exempt. Sir M. STEWART : With all respect 
*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R.,|to the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
Shipley) asked the right hon. Gentleman reply he refers to he does not answer 
whether he had seen the precautionary | the second part of my question. 
regulations drawn up eleven years ago| Sir G. O. TREVELYAN: Yes, the 
hy the Town Council of Bradford with | hon. Member will find it there. 
respect to wool-sorters, and whether those; Mr. J. H. ©. HOZIER (Lanark- 
precautions, which hitherto had been im-| shire, S.): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
perfectly enforced, would not be adequate | man say whether the Government will 
if enforced under this Bill ? give facilities for passing the Bill for 
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Member for South Lanarkshire, which I 
have no doubt he heard at the time it 


Mr. ASQUITH had seen the regula-| 
tions to which his hon. Friend referred, | 
and he believed that where they had| 
been enforced they had been adequate. 
He would consider whether they could 
be adopted in the Bill. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether his at-| 
tention has been called to a statement | 
in Resolutions of the Committee of the. 
Church and State of the Free Church, | 
adopted January, 1895, and authorised 
for publication, to the effect that it has 
been announced for the first time that, 
during the present Session, a Govern- 
ment Bill will be presented to Parlia- 
ment intended to terminate the present 
Establishment of the Church in Scot- 
land; and whether the statement is 
correct ; and, if so, when and where 
such announcement was made 1 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : I am not 
responsible for the statement in the 
Resolution to which my attention has 
been called by the hon. Member. I can 
only refer:him to the reply given by me 
on the 14th of February to the aed 








Disestablishing the Church of Scotland 
brought in by the hon. Member for the 
College Division 4 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : I did not 
I think 


reply to that question, I admit. 
that question should be put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : 
facilities at my disposal 


T have not 


THE CITY AND MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
District) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
for the convenience of Members of the 
House coming from the City, he would 
issue the same order to the Commissioner 
of Police for the City of London that is 
given to the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, to take care that during 
the Session of Parliament the passages 
through the streets leading to the House 
should be kept free and open, and that 
no obstruction be permitted to hinder 
the passage of Members to and from the 
House ! 

Mr. ASQUITH : I would point out.to 
my hon. Friend that the direction on 
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this subject, which is given to the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, is 
by a Sessional Order of the House of 
Commons. It is open to the House if it 
pleases to order that a similar direction 
be given to the Commissioner of Police 
for the City. For my own part, I hardly 
think that such a direction would be 
warranted. The streets east of Temple 
Bar can scarcely be said (except in a 
very remote and circuitous sense) to be 
streets “leading to the House,” and the 
Embankment is generally available and 
rarely crowded. 

Mr. SPICER pointed out that a great 
many Members of the House came from 
the City, and the difficulty of getting 
through the streets often imperilled their 
punctual attendance at the House. 


KILLYBEGS PIER. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is now in a position 
to state when the construction of the 
long-promised pier for the harbour of 
Killybegs, County Donegal, will be com- 
menced. 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. Hissert, Oldham): The 
proposal of the Congested Districts 
Board to erect an iron pier presents two 
difficulties. Railway funds cannot legally 
be devoted to such a purpose, and it 
would apparently be impossible to create 
a Harbour Authority armed with suffi- 
cient means to ensure the future main- 
tenance of a work so liable to accident as 
an iron pier. The question is being con- 
sidered whether the railway funds might 
not be applied either to constructing a 
concrete quay wall as part of the station 
works to accommodate the class of vessels 
which use the old pier, or else (if supple- 
mented by outside funds) to constructing 
a quay suitable for the larger class of 
vessels which would be accommodated 
by the proposed iron pier. In either 
case, the railway funds would be legally 
applicable, and the future maintenance 
of such a quay would be less expensive 
than that of an iron pier. But in either 
case it is uncertain whether there will be 
sufficient balance available from the rail- 
way funds—a question which cannot be 
decided for some little time ; and, in the 
latter case, I am not yet aware whether 
the Congested Districts Board will be 


Mr. Asquith. 
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prepared to contribute the balance re- 
quired. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF BHURTPORE. 
Mr. J. SEYMOUR KEAY:: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
a telegram published in Zhe Times of 
the 18th instant, stating that, as the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore has shown him- 
self incapable of governing his State, the 
British Resident will administer it until 
other arrangements are made ; whether 
the present Maharajah only ascended the 
throne on the death of his father about 
12 months ago, and whether on that 
occasion the Government of India notified 
that the British Resident would conduct 
the Government for a period of 12 
months; what opportunity has the 
Maharajah had of proving his capacity 
or otherwise for conducting his own 
Government ; and could he state what 
he has done to merit so serious a punish- 
ment as appears to have been inflicted ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Gsorce Ruvussett, North 
Beds) : No information has been received 
beyond what has appeared in the news- 
. The Government of India have 
been asked to furnish a Report, by mail, 
as soon as possible. 


PRISONS CLERICAL STAFF. 

Mr. H. R. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that their are eight 
members of the clerical staff in Her 
Majesty’s prisons (England and Wales) 
above the age of 60 years, the average of 
their ages being 64 years, with an average 
length of service of 40 years ; if so, why 
these officers are not superannuated 
under the terms of the Treasury Minute, 
dated 12th December 1890, founded on 
the Order in Council dated 15th August 
1890; and, whether these officers are 
physically fit to perform their arduous 
duties as prison officials ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As a matter of fact 
there are 12 members of the clerical 
staff of Her Majesty’s' prisons above the 
age of 60 years, and not eight as stated 
by the hon. Member. They do not come 
under the terms of the Treasury Minute 
or the Order ‘in Council referred to, as 





they do not draw salaries in excess of 
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those of the Second Division. The only 
exception is the Storekeeper at Penton- 
ville Prison, and he, having been ap- 
pointed by the late prison authorities 
and transferred under the Prisons Act 
1877, holds his office by virtue of Section 
35 of that Act upon the same terms as 
before, and is not affected by the Order 
in Council. None of these gentlemen 
are reported as being physically unfit to 
perform their duties. 


RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
view of the proposed alteration of the 
scheme of relief works projected between 
Termon and Glenvar, he will reconsider 
the proposal to make a road over the 
Knockalla Mountain towards which the 
Congested Districts Board might be 
willing to contribute, so as to shorten 
the way from Rathmullen to Portsalon 
by five miles, and enable the poorer 
people to draw the turf from the 
mountain ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I stated in reply 
to my hon. Friend’s previous question of 
the 18th instant that a work would be 
opened in the neighbourhood of Glenvar 
for the relief of a small number of fisher- 
men at that place who had lost their 
boats in the late storms. A separate 
work will be opened at Termon, which is 
some distance away, for the relief of a 
number of distressed landholders in that 
locality. It would not, I fear, be pos- 
sible to concentrate the labour from these 
two points on the suggested road over 
Knockalla Mountain; and, indepen- 
dently of this, the cost of the undertak- 
ing is beyond the scope of the proposed 
operations in this part of Donegal. But 
I may add that the Congested Districts 
Board are prepared to make a grant of 
£1,000 towards the cost of constructing 
the road in question, provided the balance 
(£1,800, I believe), is forthcoming from 
the county funds or other sources. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON | (Suffolk, 


Eye) ; I beg to ask the President of the] press 


Local Government Board, when will the 
Board issue regulations to enable certain 
County Councils to make the necessary 
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orders for the establishment of Parish 
Councils in parishes of less than 300 
inhabitants, from which applications have 
been received, in many cases, as far back 
as December last ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
regulations already in force enable 
County Councils to take all necessary 
steps for establishing Parish Councils in 
small parishes. 


A DRAINAGE OBSTRUCTION. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that in the Strokestown 
Drainage District, on the townlands of 
Carrownrinny, Ballydaly, and Sheegee- 
ragh, in the main drain running through 
the latter townlands, an obstruction has 
been erected, and is allowed to exist, 
which has created a backwater injurious 
to certain portions of the lands of 
Sheegeeragh, particularly the potato 
crop planted in the spring of 1894; 
and, whether steps will be taken to 
prevent further injury to the lands and 
crops of the occupiers ? 

*Sr JOHN HIBBERT: The Board 
of Works have received the following ex- 
planation from the Secretary to the 
Drainage Trustees, with whom the whole 
responsibility rests :—The obstruction 
referred to exists, and it is persistently 
kept up by a tenant whose farm it ad- 
joims for the purpose of providing a 
watering place for his cattle. The ob- 
struction was completely removed by the 
Superintendent of Works in the district 
some time past, but it was subsequently 
replaced by the tenant referred to. The 
Strokestown Drainage Board, at their 
last meeting, directed the Secretary of 
the Drainage Trustees to request the 
agent over the estate in which the ob- 
struction is, to meet some members 
of the Board where the obstruction is, 
with the view of having the matter 
amicably arranged. He was represented 
on the ground, and it was agreed upon 
that the agent would provide the neces- 
sary accommodation for the tenant’s 
cattle. The Drainage Board will now 
to have the arrangement carried 
out, and should it not be done the 
Drainage Board will resort to law 
proceedings. 
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CARRYING ARMS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. A. M‘SHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has yet completed the inquiry already 
promised as to the propriety of allowing 
® man named Brady, of Ballinaglera, 
county Leitrim, to hold a licence to carry 
arms ; and will he state the result? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have caused 
inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances leading to the recent prosecution 
of this man, which resulted in his con- 
viction and his being placed under a rule 
of bail. It is not proposed, at present, 
to take the extreme step of depriving him 
of his arm’s licence, but he has been 
warned that a repetition of misconduct 
on his part will lead to the forfeiture of 
his licence. 


DISTRESS IN NORTH LEITRIM. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether he has received 
representations from responsible and 
well-informed persons in regard to the 
prevalence of acute distress in North 
Leitrim ; is he aware that certain portions 
of North Leitrim are amongst the poorest 
and most congested districts in Ireland, 
and that the intention of the Poor Law 
Guardians to grant out-door relief would, 
if availed of, result in still further in- 
creasing the burdens of those who are 
present the poorest and most heavily 
rated ; and does he propose to take any 
steps to meet the distress at present pre- 
vailing in North Leitrim; and, if so, 
what steps, and when does he propose to 
move in the matter ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Very careful in- 
quiries have been made into the repre- 
sentations alleging the existence of 
distress in North Leitrim, and, while it 
appears that a number of small land- 
owners are in straitened circumstances, 
there is not, I am advised, any wide- 
spread or abnormal destitution which 
would necessitate the establishment of 
relief works. The rates of the Unionscom- 
prising the northern part of the County 
Leitrim are generally very low, and the 
numbers on relief have not increased as 
compared with last year. The Local 
Government Board have authorised the 
Guardians to give outdoor relief to any 
destitute persons requiring it, an1 they 
think this measure will enable any 
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isolated cases of distress to be dealt 
with. 


INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, N ): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether it is the intention of the 
Indian Government to give effect to the 
House of Commons’ Resolution of July 
1877 relating to Import Duties, namely, 
that they ought to be repealed without 
delay, so soon as the financial condition 
of India will permit ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Indian Government, no doubt, regret 
the necessity for imposing a Duty upon 
Imports ; but the state of the finances of 
India is not at present such as to en- 
courage any hope that it can be dispensed 
with. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state why 
the Reid exhibitions in Trinity College 
for Kerry students have not been 
awarded every year since 1886, the 
Reid prizes for Kerry monitors having 
been awarded annually throughout the 
intervening period ; how long Part 2 of 
the Reid bequest scheme has been in 
operation ; to how many students the 
Reid exhibitions in Trinity College have 
been awarded, and what is their religious 
persuasion ; whether those students were 
trained in the Marlborough Street Train- 
ing College ; and whether it was on the 
result of their answering in this college 
that the Reid exhibitions were awarded 
to them? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask my hon. 
Friend to defer this question until Thurs- 
day. Telegraphic communication with 
Dublin is still interrupted, and I have 
not been able to obtain a Report on the 
question to-day. 


THE ISLAND OF COLL. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
his attention has been called to the con- 
dition of some of the poor cultivators in 
the Island of Coll who are unable to 


purchase seed for their Spring crops ; and 
if he will enable them to obtain the 
necessary seed, without which they must 
ultimately be reduced to starvation ? 
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Sir G. O. TREVELYAN : My atten- 
tion has not been called to the matter. 
If any application is laid before me, I 
shall refer it to the Local Government 
Board. 

Dr. MACGREGOR said, great desti- 
tution existed in the Hebrides. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman see that the 
state of things there was not overlooked ? 

Sm G. O. TREVELYAN said he 
would refer the matter to the Inspectors. 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eccleshall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have been officially informed by 
Her Majesty’s representative in Swazi- 
land that the Swazis have accepted the ad- 
ministration of the Boer agent over the 
Swazi people ; and whether he will ex- 
plain what is the meaning of the state- 
ment that the Organic Proclamation no 
longer existed ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
already informed the House that we 
have learnt through the High Commis- 
sioner, who, of course, receives his infor- 
mation direct from the British represen- 
tative in Swaziland, that on March 
18th, the South African Republic Com- 
missioners met the King, Queen, and 
Swazi representatives, and that the 
meeting passed off peaceably and satis- 
factorily, the position of the King as 
Paramount Chief being officially recog- 
nised by the South African Republic. 
Tt may be assumed, therefore, that the 
Swazi King and people have peaceably 
acquiesced in the administration of the 
South African Republic. The Organic 
Proclamation was never more than a 
draft proclamation; and the Swazis 
declining to sign it, it was never brought 
into existence. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Why, then, did Colonel Martin, Her 
Majesty’s representative, in his inter- 
view with the Swazi Queen Regent, 
King and Council on February 13, 
urge them to sign the Organic Proclama- 
tion, and why did the Queen and young 
King then positively refuse to sign it ; 
whether a compromise has since been 
effected ; and whether there is now any 
actual and practical Boer administration 
of Swaziland? 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
already said that the information we 
have received is to the effect that the 
Transvaal representatives met the repre- 
sentatives of the Swazis, and had an 
amicable arrangement. We have, 


therefore, assumed that Swaziland has 
peaceably acquiesced to the terms of the 
Boer Government, which has now a re- 
presentative in the country. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what informa- 
tion he now has concerning the extra- 
dition of Jabez Balfour ; and what has 
been the result of the legal proceedings 
taken against Jabez Balfour in the 
Courts of Salta? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 
Northumberland, Berwick): The judg- 
ment of the Fiscal General at Salta 
was delivered on the 20th, and was en- 
tirely unfavourable to Balfour in the 
Klix suit. The Appeal Court has also 
quashed this suit. We are informed 
that it still remains for the Judge to 
decide if there is ground for action at all 
in a suit brought by a man named Borth- 
wick, and whether it is civil or criminal, 
but that this is the only remaining 
obstacle, and that it is not considered 
probable that it will be sustained by the 
Argentine Republic. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): The hon. Baronet says the 
decision was unfavourable to Balfour. 
Does that mean that he was acquitted 
of the charge ? 

Sir E. GREY: I think the terms I 
have given are taken from the telegram 
received, and they are so satisfactory, so 
far as that suit is concerned, that I do 
not think I can advisedly add to them. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING : Can the hon. 
Baronet tell us when the suit in which 
Borthwick is prosecutor or plaintiff is 
likely to be decided ? 

Srr E. GREY : We only heard this 
morning that the proceedings of the 
Salta Brewery case were finally decided, 
and it is only reasonable to suppose, as 
Borthwick is the lessee of the brewery, 
that this decision will also carry with it 
a decision in Borthwick’s case. From 
what I have already stated I think the 
hon. Member will see that there is some 
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reason to hope that that is the view 
which will be finally taken. 


Siam. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, what steps other than 
advertising in the official London Gazette 
are taken to give publicity to the Orders 
of the Board of Agriculture, and parti- 
cularly to those recently issued bearing 
upon The Transit of Animals, No. 5,305 ; 
The Water Supply on Railways, No. 
5,306 ; and The Foreign Animals Order 
of 1895, No. 5,307 ; and whether he will 
take steps to secure that all Orders 
affecting the movement of cattle, sheep, 
and swine shall be advertised in the 
organ of the meat and cattle trade as 
well as in the official publications, that 
are never seen by live-stock dealers, 
salesmen, and butchers ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: The 
steps taken for the publication other- 
wise than in The London Gazette of the 
Orders made by the Board of Agricul- 
ture under the Diseases of Animals Act 
depend upon whether the Order is of a 
local or of a general character. In the 
former case the Order is usually sent to 
the local authority with a request that 
it may be published in their district. 
In the latter case, copies of the Order 
are sent direct to local authorities and 
railway and shipping companies, and 
also to those newspapers and private 
persons interested in such matters who 
have expresed a desire to receive them. 
This is the course now being taken in 
the three cases to which my hon. Friend 
refers. Judging from our experience in 
the past I do not think that the expen- 
diture proposed by my hon. Friend is 
necessary, and in any case the suggestion 
is one which could not be adopted with- 
out regard to the arrangements for the 
publication of statutory rules generally 
—a matter which, as my hon. Friend will 
recollect, was the subject of legislation 
last year. 


THE IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 
Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the constitution of the Irish 
Lights Board, with a view to the altera- 


tion or reconstruction of the Board upon 


Sir BE. Grey. 
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@ basis satisfactory to the mercantile and 
shipping community in Ireland ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The constitution of the Irish Lights 
Board has long been admitted to deserve 
inquiry—and I say this without any 
disparagement of the present members 
of the Board, who have shown much 
zeal and capacity in the discharge of 
their duties—with a view to placing the 
Board upon a basis more representative 
of the shipping interests of Ireland. I 
shall, therefore, be prepared to assent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
for that purpose. But as the whole sub- 
ject of light dues and the lighthouse 
authorities for the United Kingdom is 
at present being considered by a Com- 
mittee of great weight, presided over by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, I think that before expressing 
an opinion as to a time for the appoint- 
ment of such a Select Committee I should 
inquire when the Report of that Depart- 
mental Committee will be presented, 
which I hope may be very shortly. 

Mr. T. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had any objection 
to refer to the Committee the Bill on 
the subject of the Irish Lights Board 
which stood on the Paper. 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot say that the 
Bill, so far as I know its provisions, 
would furnish a good basis for the recon- 
struction of the Board. I should like, 
therefore, to reserve my answer to that 
question. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Is 
there any precedent for the formation of 
a Lights Board by election ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That does not arise 
under the question. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
asked when the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee would be laid on the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot say positively, 
but I hope soon. 


Siam. 


SIAM. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
French have established a post at Keng 
Kong, on the western and Siamese side 
of the Mekong, within 20 miles of the 
British frontier; and whether this act 
isa breach of the Franco-Siamese Treaty, 
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and also of the Agreements between 
France and England, signed in 1893 ? 
Sirk EDWARD GREY: The atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to a notice which appeared 
in the Zemps newspaper of the 23rd 
inst., stating that a fortified t was 
about to be established on the left bank 
of the Mekong at Chieng Khong, a 
Lastian village situated some distance 
above Luang Prabang. The information 
in the possession of Her Majesty Govern- 
ment confirms the statement in the 
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of the House in order that they may be 
able to estimate the value of the Interim 
Report which has already been issued ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
| WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): Yes, Sir; every dispatch 
is being used in the preparation of the 
Appendix to this Report, which will 
contain not only the evidence, but the 
answers received from the local authori- 
| ties so far as they have come in up to the 
date of the Report. It is rather a 
voluminous document, and must take 





French newspaper that the new post is |some little time to prepare, but no time 

on the left or eastern bank of the| will be lost in issuing it. 

Mekong. _*Mr. BYLES asked whether the 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Have Minutes of Evidence, which were 

the Government got any information as | already in print and circulated amongst 

to any French operations in Siamese|the members of the Committee, could 


territory on the right bank of the|not at once be circulated amongst the 
| Members of the House ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
| No; the Minutes of Evidence are always 
‘circulated amongst the Members of a 

Committee, but not among the Members 
of the House until they are presented to 
the House with the Report. Very little 
‘time will be lost in presenting the 
Report. 


Mekong ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY: We have not 
heard of any French post on the right 
bank ? 


AN IRISH LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 
Mr. J. JORDAN (Meath, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware | 
in which Patrick | 


that the House 
Gibbons resides, in Moyangher, Rath- 
more Division of the Trim Union, 
County Meath, was condemned by the 
Sanitary Authority as unfit for human 


ECCLESIASTICAL SUIT. 
Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I beg to ask the Comp- 
| troller of the Household, as Ecclesiastical 


habitation ; that more than twelve | Commissioner, what amount has been 
months ago he made application for a | charged on the revenues received by the 
labourer’s cottage, and the application | Ecclesiastical Commissioners from the 
was approved by the Local Government | Dean and Canons of Manchester, for 
Board Inspector and granted by the | legal expenses in the suit of the Attorney 
Board of Guardians ; and, as the house | General versus the Dean and Canons of 
has not yet been erected, will he ascer-| Manchester and the Ecclesiastical Com- 


tain the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts appear 
to be as stated in the question. The 
Provisional Order confirming the Guar- 
dians’ scheme was issued by the Local 
Government Board on the 22nd August ; 
petitions were lodged against it, and the 
Order had to be confirmed by the Privy 
Council, which was done on the 17th 
January last. 


DISTRESS FROM WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT COMMITTEE. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Minutes of Evidence given before the 
Distress from Want of Employment 
Committee will be circulated to Members 


|missioners ; what part of such expenses 
was incurred by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
|missioners, and what part was paid for 
expenses of plaintiffs; what expenses of 
administration are charged upon the 
|surplus revenues; and, what amount of 
interest on sums invested or on balances 
from time to time in hand has been 
placed to the credit of the account since 
31st October 18851 

| Tae COMPTROLLER oF _ THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Georce Leveson- 
Gower, Stoke-upon-Trent) : The amounts 
charged upon the revenues received by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from 
the Dean and Canons of Manchester for 
legal expenses in the suit of the Attorney 
General versus the Dean and Canons of 
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Manchester and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are as follows :— 


£ s.d. 


Costs of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


sioners sii 842 6 9 
Costs of Plaintiffs x =e . 1466 15 6 
Costs of Rector and Churchwardens 


of St. Mary, Manchester... 3219 8 


Total Costs charged on Revenues £2342 “Lil 


No expenses of administration are 
charged upon the surplus revenues 
other than the charges paid to the sur- 
veyors employed by the Commissioners 
in connection with the granting of leases 
of capitular property. The sum of 
£870 4s. 1d. has been placed to the credit 
of the account since the 31st of October 
1885, in respect of interest upon sums 
invested. 


TRESPASSING BY CATTLE. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. J. Tyrrell Byrne, J.P., 
Drumsna, South Leitrim, in consequence 
of a private quarrel with his neighbour, 
Mr. Peter Caslin, P.L.G., has caused in- 
structions to be given to the Drumsna 
police to watch the premises of Mr. Cas- 
lin every morning in order to see if his 
cattle, when going to the River Shannon 
to drink, trespass on a footpath passing 
his place; and whether he will direct 
the police in future not to interfere, and 
let the parties settle their disputes in the 
courts of law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Under Sub-sec- 
tion 4 of Section 9 of the Summary J uris- 
diction (Treland) Act, 1851, any person 
driving cattle deliberately and unneces- 
sarily on any footpath is liable to a fine 
of 20s. The footpath mentioned in the 
question is part of the public highway. 
It is the duty of the police to summon 
any person acting in contravention of the 
above-mentioned enactment. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what is the number of fixed 
officers of the outdoor and indoor 
branches of the Inland Revenue, re- 
spectively ; the number of officers in 
each branch dismissed, reduced, removed 
on censure, or censured, during the year 


Mr. George Leveson-Gower. 
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ended the 3lst December 1894, entail- 
ing loss of annual increment of salary, 
and promotion within a stated period ; 
whether the censure stands recorded 
against him while in the service of the 
Commissioners, and is taken into con- 
sideration as against his character when 
his time for further promotion or super- 
annuation arrives; whether this system 
obtains in any other Department of the 
public service ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of a reform in the 
system of punishment of public servants 
holding appointments in the Department} 
Sir W. HARCOURT: The number 
of fixed officers of the outdoor and in- 
door branches of the Inland Revenue 
respectively are 4,077 and 1,326. The 
number of officers in the outdoor branch 
dismissed during the year ended 3lst 
December 1894, was two; 13 were 
reduced ; 10 removed on censure; and 
15 censured. No indoor officer received a 
punishment entailing loss of annual in- 
crement of salary and promotion within 
the stated period. Although a censure 
stands recorded against an officer during 
his service, its effect on his increment is 
limited to one or two years, as the case 
may be. It also retards his promotion 
by six months or a year. Censure does 
not as a rule affect an officer's super- 
annuation allowance, unless it is of recent 
date, or the offence has been very grave. 
I have answered this question as to facts, 
but I would appeal tothe hon. Member 
and to the House not to seek to 
take the discipline of a great De- 
partment out of the hands of those re- 
sponsible for its administration. In no 
Department is it more necessary that 
this responsibility should be maintained 
than in the outdoor Excise. If there are 
grounds of complaint in particular cases 
I will undertake to inquire into and deal 
with them, and I wili be responsible for 
it. That is an office which this House 
cannot discharge, and I am satisfied that 
there is no case for such a change as that 
indicated by the hon. Member. 


WELLINGTON BARRACKS. 
Captaris BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the smoke test 
has on two recent occasions been applied 
to the drains at Wellington Barracks ; 
and, if so, with what result ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Under the smoke test a leak was dis- 
covered in a pipe in the basement, and 
it was repaired, but on retesting it last 
week it was found that there was still a 
slight escape. In order to remove all 
doubts about these quarters, which were 
built 40 years ago, a thorough examina- 
tion by the sanitary expert, Mr. Tyndale, 
has been ordered, and should defects be 
disclosed they will be immediately 
corrected. 


ASSAULT ON A DOCK LABOURER. 


Mr. R. J. D. BURNIE: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for South West 
Ham (Mr. J. Keir Hardie), I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the decision given by the 
stipendiary of West Ham, in the case of 
assault tried before him on the 13th 
instant, when a dock labourer named 
Charles Jordan, and William Harris, an 
official of the Dockers’ Union, were each 
charged with assault; whether he is 
aware that a dock constable who wit- 
nessed the case testified that Jordan 
walked in to the dock and struck Harris 
without provocation, and then ran away ; 
that the case against Jordan was dis- 
missed, whilst Harris was found guilty 
and fined 20s. and costs; and whether 
he will cause an inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the case. It would seem 
from the notes of the evidence that the 
dock constable did not identify Jordan 
as the assailant of Harris, and the 
magistrate was of opinion that the only 
blow proved to have been given by 
Jordan was given in self-defence after he 
was struck by Harris. The question was 
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purely one of fact, and without saying 
whether I should or should not have 
come to the same conclusion as the 
magistrate did upon the evidence yet, as | 
he had the advantage of seeing and | 
hearing the witnesses, I do not feel | 
justified in interfering with his decision. 


MONITORS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the St. Berg 
Division of Dublin (Mr. W. Field), | 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
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is aware that"at the Teachers’ Congress 
of 1893 a resolution was adopted, asking 
the Commissioners to exempt members 
of teachers’ families from the new regu- 
lations, which provide that no person 
shall be eligible for the position of prin- 
cipal or assistant who has not success- 
fully passed through a five years’ 
monitorial course, or who has not been 
trained in one of the recognised training 
colleges ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the members of teachers’ families 
have the same facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the best methods of teach- 
ing that paid monitors have, he will 
recommend the Commissioners to admit 
them to the examinations under the old 
regulations, and more particularly so in 
cases where, when a teacher is obliged 
to retire through ill-health, a member 
of his family is qualified to take his 
place ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Commissioners 
of National Education are aware of the 
resolution of the nature indicated in the 
question. The Commissioners appoint 
paid monitors on the recommendation of 
the Inspectors, who select them by com- 
petitive examination from the eligible 
pupils. They are appointed only in 
National Schools that are efficiently con- 
ducted, and whose teachers are certified 
by the Inspectors as well qualified to 
instruct and train monitors in the art of 
teaching and the organisation of schools. 
At the end of their course of five years, 
monitors are examined for classification, 
and if they pass the examination suc- 
cessfully they are eligible for teacherships, 
without passing through a training 
college. There is nothing in the Rules 
to debar pupils who are the sons or 
daughters of the teachers from can- 
didature for monitorships in their 
schools, in cases where the ordinary con- 
ditions are fulfilled. But the Commis- 
sioners would strongly disapprove of a 
relaxation for purposes of family in- 
| terests, of those conditions which, in 
‘respect to untrained candidates, they 
consider to be necessary for maintaining 


'a due standard of fitness for tencher- 


ships. As regards the cases of teachers 
retiring from ill-health, it is open to the 
manager to appoint a member of the 
teacher’s family as successor to the 
|teachership ; but the Commissioners 
could not sanction any arrangements 
under which the incoming teacher shall 
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be exempt from the conditions of 
monitorial service or of training. 


MAY LABOUR DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Mr. BURNIE: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for South West Ham (Mr. Keir 
Hardie), I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that May lst is 
made the occasion for the holding of 
labour demonstrations all over Europe ; 
whether the Government will introduce 
a Bill making this day a general holiday ; 
and whether they will set an example to 
other employers of labour by granting all 
their workpeople a holiday on May Day 
without loss of pay ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My answer 
to that question must be in the negative. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. C. J. DARLING: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
steps the Government intend to take to 
give effect to the Resolution passed on 
Friday last by this House, that a reason- 
able allowance should forthwith be 


granted to all Members of Parliament? 


Sirk W. HARCOURT: I have 
already stated more than once that in 
my opinion this can only be accomplished 
by a Bill, and the Government, when 
they consider it practicable, will intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject. 

Mr. DARLING : Arising out of that 
answer, I should desire to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, seeing that the 
Resolution which was come to, that a 
reasonable allowance should forthwith be 
granted to all Members of Parliament 
was supported by the Government, and 
seeing that that includes the Members 
of the House of Lords, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will, as there is time in 
the House of Lords for the introduction 
of a Bill, have a Bill introduced there? 

[No answer was given]. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. S. T. Evans, Bill for the 
Enfranchisement of the Sites of Leasehold 
Places of Worship. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read a first 
time ; to be read a second time on Monday, 8th 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 184.] 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [21st March], “That the Bill be 
now read a Second time;” and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
“now,” and, at the end of the Question, 
to add the words, “upon this day six 
months.” —(Sir Michael Hieks-Beach). 
Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 

*Mr. D. R. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said: I hope the hon. Member 
for the Eccles Division, who spoke last 
night, will not think I am wanting in 
respect for him if I do not attempt to 
follow him into the very learned address 
which he delivered. The truth is, I was 
not able myself very accurately to appre- 
hend the position which the hon. Member 
wished to take up. Nine-tenths of the 
speech of the hon. Member was a closely- 
reasoned argument which, if it was good 
for anything, was good for the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in every part of England, but at 
the conclusion of his speech he graciously 
intimated to the House that he was not 
prepared at that moment to give effect 
to the result of those forcible reasons. 
Whether it was in consequence of the 
inscrutable pledge which the hon. Mem- 
ber told us he had given to his consti- 
tuents that he would not Vote for the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, or whether it was those genial 
social relations which he described as 
existing between himself and certain 
high dignitaries of that Church, or 
whether it was the new-fangled doctrine 
which the hon. Member laid down just 
at theend of his speech, by which it appears 
that the inhabitants of any circumscrip- 
tion of the country have always a right to 
seize on and appropriate to their own 
use any portions of the endowments of 
the Church of England which hap- 
pened to lay handy to them—which of 
these influences it was that decided the 
hon. Member at the end to declare him- 
self in direct opposition to the whole 
purpose of the rest of his speech, I am 
sure I cannot tell. 
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*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Eccles): I said 
there were two questions. First : Is the 
property national? And, secondly: Is 
there a large majority of the inhabitants 
in favour of the Disestablishment of the 
Church? I said the first part of the 
argument applied to England as well as 
Wales, but that the second part of the 
argument distinctly did not apply to 
England. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: We have a second 
edition of the learned thesis of the hon. 
Member, but I do not think it makes 
much difference. He has now stated with 
much greater brevity the first part of it, 
and the second part I venture to chal- 
lenge. But, whatever the reason was, I 
rather imagine that the reading of the 
hon. Member’s speech could not have 
been received this morning with great 
enthusiasm either by the constituents 
to whom he had given the pledge, or 
by those friends of his with whom he 
holds such agreeable relations amongst 
the dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land. I do not intend, in my remarks 


this evening, to make any attempt to go 
over the general ground which has been 
traversed so well by others, There is 
only one set of arguments brought for- 
ward in support of this Bill as to which 


I should like to be permitted to say a 
few words. I mean those arguments 
which are derived from what is called 
the Irish precedent, and as I, of course, 
may speak in a certain sense at first 
hand, on some of these points, at all 
events, and as extraordinary misrepre- 
sentations have been made upon all of 
them, I trust the House will permit me 
for a short time to endeavour te throw 
some side-lights upon those statements. 
The Irish precedent is made use of in 
various ways. In the first place, the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Ire- 
land is presented to the public, and the 
English people are called upon to admire 
the extraordinary success and excellence 
of the Church and its members. Then 
there comes a transformation, and in the 
second scene the ministers and members 
of the Church of Ireland are exhibited 
in the character of the awful example to 
show how much of pilfering and plunder- 
ing may be done in the national pro- 
perty, as it is called, of the Church. 
And then, again, the fact that Parlia- 
ment did, in 1869, Disestablish the Irish 
Church is cited as a conclusive argument, 
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which renders all further reasoning un- 
necessary for the policy and principles of 
this Bill. But, strangest of all, it is said 
that the position of the Church of Eng- 
land has been strengthened by the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and 
that is held out as an inducement to 
members of the Church of England, who 
might otherwise hesitate, to join in this 
Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. As to the first of 
these propositions, namely, the success 
which has been achieved by the Irish 
Church, certainly I shall not endeavour 
in the smallest degree to depreciate the 
credit which is given to my Church 
brethren in Ireland for the courage with 
which they encountered the blow which 
seemed destined to crush them, and for 
the energy with which they have 
struggled to their feet again. By great 
patience, by great generosity, by bene- 
factions, by willing services gratuitously 
rendered to their Church, often by great 
self-sacrifice, the members of the Dis- 
established Church in Ireland have suc- 
ceeded, I am proud to say, in carrying 
on with undiminished vigour the ser- 
vices of their Church, and they have also 
managed to provide for it a modest En- 
dowment. [Cheers.| I heard a cheer 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite. I suppose 
that was meant to imply that all these 
benefits had accrued as a _ result 
of the Irish Church Act, for which 
the Irish Church should be thankful. 
Can anything be more absurd? When 
the Irish Church started on its new 
career, all that they could scrape to- 
gether out of the fragments of the pro- 
perty which had been taken away from 
it, by economy and by self-denial, was a 
sum which, if capitalised, would be con- 
siderably less than one million sterling. 
Since then, by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of its members between four and 
five millions have been added to that 
sum. But I must .explain that the 
words of Irish Churchmen, speaking in 
satisfaction of the work they have been 
able to do, speaking with hope for the 
future, have again and again been quoted 
by the supporters of Disestablishment as 
if the members of the Irish Church who 
used these words were witnesses to a 
desire that a similar measure should be 
meted out to the Church in this country. 
Nothing could be more untrue. No 
doubt many members of the Irish Church, 
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remembering the position in which they 
were placed in 1869, and what has since 
happened, readily admit that what has 
followed since 1869 has not been an 
unmixed evil. Some of the more san- 
guine ministers, of whom the Archbishop 
of Dublin, my brother, to whom the 
learned Solicitor General referred last 
night, is, perhaps, the strongest type, set 
very high the advantages as compared 
with the disadvantages. A much larger 
number of Churchmen in Ireland hold 
the opposite opinion; but, whatever 
opinion they may hold as to that, to tell 
them that they have anything to be 
grateful for in their present position to 
the Act of 1869 seems an absurdity, and, 
furthermore, I do not believe, whatever 
opinions they may hold upon that sub- 
ject, there is one in a thousand but sym- 
pathises with the Church of England in 
its present difficulties and wishes it well ; 
and I am sure there is not one who has 
studied this Bill, or knows anything of 
its provisions, but would say as I 
say now, that under such a measure 
as is now proposed to this House for the 
English Church in Wales, such a degree 
of success as they have obtained in 
Ireland would have been absolutely im- 
possible. May I say one word with 
reference to the quotation which the 
Solicitor General made last night from a 
charge which was delivered in 1882 by 
my brother, who was then Bishop of 
Meath? By the courtesy of the Solicitor 
General I saw the paper from which he 
was reading, and observed that it was 
one of the leaflets published by the 
Liberation Society, and I should not be 
surprised to find that the passage was 
torn from its context. It is a fact that 
in recent years the Archbishop of Dublin 
has had again and again to write to the 
newspapers to protest against the use 
which was made of words of his by taking 
them away from the natural collocation 
in which they stood. Iam quite willing, 
however, to take the extract as it 
stands. It is a passage evidently spoken 
in the light of the Land League agita- 
tion in 1882, and he said— 


‘** By ways that we should never have selected 
for ourselves, our Church has been prepared to 
abide the fury of the storm.” 

I do not see that there is anything 


Mr. Plunket. 
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inconsistent in that: and at the end he 
says— 
‘“Now, however, the very disaster which 


seemed to threaten our downfall has been over- 
ruled for our good.”’ 


What contradiction is there in treating an 
Act of Parliament as a national sin and 
describing it as a disaster? It is most 
unfair, I must say, the way these pam- 
phlets are cooked up, and the way in 
which these garbled, these misleading, 
these lying pamphlets are put forth. But 
T pass away from that. I desire to point 
out one or two differences between the 
spirit and the method of the Act of 
1869 and the Bill now before the House. 
The main difference between the two 
measures is in the matter of commu- 
tation and compounding. The power of 
commuting and compounding contained 
in the Irish Church Act was what really 
enabled the Irish Church to escape from 
absolute beggary and ruin. What was 
the scheme of commutation which is now 
put aside as something quite unworthy 
of consideration? Why, it was simply 
this. It gave us no new Endowments, 
nothing was given to us except the 
bare value of the life interests of the 
clergy who chose to commute, and 12 
per cent. added in consideration for 
the State being relieved of collection 
and management. There was no obliga- 
tion on the clergy to commute if they 
did not choose; but the scheme en- 
abled the Church body to constitute 
itself into a kind of insurance society 
for the purpose of securing to the Incum- 
bents entitled to those annuities the 
payment of what was due to them. We 
also received what was given to us by 
our own clergy—namely, their services— 
and it was in that way that the Church 
body was enabled to set its house in 
order again. The Church being thus 
provided with the services of its 
ministers was in a position to make 
the best they could of the capital 
sum, and being advised by able 
financiers who gave their services will- 
ingly and gratuitously, they were able 
judiciously to invest on good conditions 
the sum which was paid to them. 
In the meantime private benefactions 
were allowed to accumulate, in order to 
make a fund for the carrying on in 
future of the services of the Church. 


But the framers of this Act have pro- 
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ceeded on exactly the opposite course. | when I contrast it with the policy and 
They have merely preserved the life | provisions of this Bill, I am reminded 


interests of the clergymen. There is| 
control given to the representative 
body. There is no opportunity for 
compounding, and, therefore, what must 
follow is this—that it will be absolutely 
impossible for the Disestablished Church 
in Wales, if this Bill passes, to make any 
provision for parishes falling vacant. In 
some instances a number of parishes may 
soon lose their clergymen, but in other 
cases, perhaps for 40 or 50 years, the 
clergymen may live on and become old. 
There will be no means of removing 
them, and they will remain to the end | 
of their lives. And so the Church in 
Wales will be condemned to die out 
parish by parish. Its energies will be 
crippled, its power of reorganising 
itself will be paralysed, and it will 
be left to bleed to death. Saigner 
a blanc is literally the fate reserved 
for this religious body, for whose 
future Ministers express so much benevo- 
lence. When I heard the Home Secretary 
explain the reasons for the course which is 
now adopted in preference to that which 
was embodied in the Irish Church Act, 
and when I heard him say, as a sufficient 
reason for departing from that precedent, 
that if the State were to get into its| 
hands a large sum of money it really 
would not know what to do with it ;—that | 
there would be the greatest danger that 
it would be squandered and frittered 
away, I could not help asking myself, | 
was there ever such a feeble insufficient | 
explanation as that? I could not help! 
feeling that the spirit which inspired | 


of Parliament. 


of the old saying that “ Love is strong 
as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 
There is only one other difference 
between the Act of 1869 and this Bill 
to which I wish at present to call atten- 
tion. It is in the treatment which is 
awarded to the curates. I should have 
thought that, if there were any persons 
who would have been entitled to con- 
sideration—-such consideration as was 
granted by the framers. of the Irish 
Church Act of 1869—it would have 
been the unfortunate young men who 
will have all their prospects in life 
blighted if this Bill is passed. And 
what is the excuse? A curious thing 
about this Bill is that, mean as are the 
provisions of it, the reasons which are 
given for them are still more unworthy. 
What is the excuse given? It is that 
certain curates in the case of the Church 
of Ireland were paid too much money. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
said there were many who entered the 
ministry for the express purpose of 
obtaining compensation. Of course, if 
that were true, one would say that the 
natural inference would be that you 
should make provision in this measure 
against such an abuse of the intention 
But what is the truth 
of this charge! It is an old charge that 
is made. The whole of this sweeping 
charge seems to me to involve an indict- 
ment of the framers of the Act of 1869 ; 
of the Commissioners who administered 
it, as well as against those clergymen of 
the Church whom it affected. It de- 


those who framed this Bill was of quite| pends upon this—-that, whereas there 
a different character from the motives| were in July, 1869, 720 curates in the 
which the right hon. Gentleman professes. | Irish Church, in July, 1871, which was 
Yes, Sir! The framers of this Bil] have|the period at which these gratuities were 
studied carefully the provisions of the | paid to them, the number was 921,a differ- 
Irish Church Act for the purpose, appa-| ence of 201. I do not know whether the 
rently, of finding out how it was that/| righthon.Gentleman whomadethischarge 
the Irish Church escaped its fate, and | the other day das read the Debate which 
for the purpose of taking care that the | took place in this House in 1875 on this 
Welsh Church shall not save its life in | subject. I gather the right hon. Gentle- 
the same way. I say it is the most} man has not, and yet he has made this 
cruel proposal that could possibly be| charge! Will the House credit it that a 
made, and it is supported by the most/| Minister comes forward to make an 


frivolous excuses. When I compare the 
provisions of this Bill with the Irish 
Church Act, when I see how the right 
hon. Gentleman who framed that Act 
really tried, as he said, to temper what 
he thought was justice with mercy, and 





argument in support of this provision, 
and bases it on a sweeping charge against 
a certain set of clergymen who were 
then in the Church of Ireland, many of 
them are still, and yet has never taken 
the trouble to inquire into the truth of 
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this charge? He gave no proof; he provisions of this Bill, to make such 
mentioned no names. Fortunately, how- | charges as that? There is another view 


ever, this particular charge, together with 


of the question which I should like to 


the rest of the indictment for such pecula- | deal with for a short time, and it is, in 


tion against the Irish Church, the whole | 


of this case was tried out on the floor of 


this House at the time when all these, 
circumstances were fresh in the recollec- | 


tion of Members, and when it was pos- 


sible to give particulars and to answer | 
the charges when made. I remember | 


well the Debate, because I took part in 
it. Mr. Jenkins, the then Member for 
Dundee, moved for a Commission to 
inquire into what he considered the mal- 
administration of the Irish Church Act, 
but so much had Mr. Jenkins apparently 
been misinformed by whoever instructed 
him, that the seconder of his Motion— 
an Irish Nationalist Member of that 
time—actually had to throw over 
the mover, and he said he felt 
sure himself that when the case 
was inquired into it would be found 
that there had been great exaggeration. 
The charges were replied to by Mr. 
Mulholland and by Mr. Gibson, now 
Lord Ashbourne, on behalf of the Irish 
Church, and also by Mr. Hugh Law, who 
himself drafted the Irish Church Act, 


who had been Attorney General to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, and who after this event 
I am now speaking of was his Lord 


Chancellor in Ireland. Mr Law 
answered all the accusations that had 
been made, and as to this particular 
charge he said :— 


‘* With regard to the question of commutation 
on the part of the curates, it was only fair to 
remember that a number of young men were 
qualifying themselves to serve as curates at the 
time when the Irish Church Act suddenly passed, 
and a short period was allowed to enable them 


to become ordained, and so to be entitled to} 
compensation. Under such circumstances 201 | 
could not by any means be considered a large | 


number for the year and a half that intervened 
before the Ist of January, 1871.’ 

There was a Division, and the figures 
were 148 and 34, or a majority of 118 
against Mr. Jenkins. When men have 
been tried here at the time when it was 
possible to make a defence against 
these accusations, and when men have 
been acquitted under the  circum- 
stances I have described, I ask, is it 
not a scandalous thing for a Minister to 
come forward and, in order to trump up 
a defence for the miserable and mean 


Mr. Plunket. 





my opinion, the most important aspect 
of this Bill. It is its bearing on the 
wider and greater question of Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. It 
has been stated in the course of these 
Debates that the Church of England 
was made stronger by the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and that is 
used as an argument to lovers of the 
English Church that they should not 
hesitate to support this Bill. In 1869 
it was argued by the opponents of 
the Irish Church Bill, that, if the prin- 
ciple of Disestablishment were conceded 
in the case of the Irish Church, that 
concession would be made use of for the 
purpose of attacking the Establishment 
in England and especially of attacking 
the Establishment in Wales. It was 
answered by the Liberal Party of that 
day that there was no foundation for 
such a fear ; that the cases were totally 
different, and that the Church of England 
would be strengthened by the sacrifice 
of the Irish Church, and that the forces 
of Disestablishment would be checked 
on the shores of Britain. I could 
quote many instances to illustrate my 
meaning, but there is one instance so 
picturesque, so pregnant of warning on 
this subject, that I hope the House will 
allow me to read a few words. They were 
spoken by a man since passed away, but 
then a very distinguished scholar and 
divine, and who was himself a Bishop 
of the Church in Wales. Some other 
sentences from the same speech are, I 
am sure, fresh in the recollection of 
Members of this House, because they 
were quoted in praise of apostolic 
poverty by the present Prime Minister 
in his great oration at Cardiff. Dr. 
Thirlwall was Bishop of St. David’s 
in 1869 when the Irish Church Act was 
passed. He was one of the few Bishops 
who were prepared to vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords. He had heard the warn- 
ing I have spoken of that the principle 
of Disestablishment would probably be 
carried from the Irish shores to his own 
diocese in Wales, and this is what he 
said :— 

**T am thankful to the noble Earl who ad- 
dressed the House last but one yesterday for 
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relieving me from the necessity of touching on 
another topic which I should otherwise have 
been bound to advert to. I mean the argument 
founded on the fancied analogy of the case of 
Wales to that of Ireland; but, far from there 
being an analogy, there is the strongest contrast 
between the two, not only in the fact that there 
is no broad channel flowing between England 
and Wales, but also in the circumstances that 
the whole population of Wales are of one way of 
thinking on religion, and do not differ from the 
Established Church in any essential point in a 
greater degree than the members of the Estab- 
lished Church differ from one another.”’ 


So, the Bishop said, that without any hesi- 
tation or scruple, he voted for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. The strong contrast 
is now ignored; the fancied analogy 
which the Bishop ridiculed is made the 
basis of this Bill. And what of the broad 
channel? Certainly there is no broad 
channel between the four dioceses of 
Wales and the rest of England ; but the 
hand of the destroyer has found no diffi- 
culty in carving out, parish by parish, 
as with a sharp dissecting knife, from 
the living body of the Church of 
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we shall be quite content to accept a graduated 
application of it to the northern dioceses of 
ngland.’’ 


The case is stated even more clearly in a 
publication which I think must be ac- 
cepted by many hon. Members as an 
authority upon the subject—‘ The Case 
for Disestablishment.” I have no means 
of knowing the exact numbers of the 
supporters of the Liberation Society. It 
claims to have on its side a majority of 
the Liberal Members of the House, and 
I observed the other day that at its 
annual breakfast there were many 
Members of Parliament, including two 
|Members of the Government, and that 
/several Members of the Government, 
including one Cabinet Minister, sent 
letters of apology and, I presume, of 
isympathy. This festive meeting was in 
|very good heart and well satisfied with 
the progress of this Bill, claiming it as 
an earnest of future success, and frankly 
stating that they had never concealed 
what their ultimate intentions were. 





England, those portions which are to| That brings us face to face with the 
be included within what we are told now | gravest question—the most important 
is the circumscription of the Principality | question—that ever has been, or ever 
of Wales. And what about this extra- can be, submitted to Parliament. It is 
ordinary unanimity of the people of|no less a question than this—-Is the 
Wales? Why, in the same speech at | House willing now to lend itself to the 


Cardiff, the present Prime Minister told | first step of a process by which it is hoped 
us that the Church in Wales was an alien | to bring about at no distant time the Dis- 
Church,and that itsclergy, instead of being establishment of the Church of England 1 
a means of reconciliation, were a cause of | This is the first time that a responsible 


hostility amongst the people of Wales ! 
But let me press this argument further. 
Is it or is it not a fact that this Bill is 
advocated in the interest of the cause of 
general Disestablishment throughout the 
country? I think it would be easy to 
adduce a great weight of authority upon 
that subject. The late Prime Minister 
on one occasion said that so intimately 
united were the different dioceses of 
Wales and England that it would be im- 
possible to distinguish between them. 
The present Leader of this House has 
said that if you raise the question of the 
Church Establishment in Wales you raise 
the whole question. We have heard in 
this Debate one very striking confirma- 
tion of that view. The hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds, in his most interest- 
ing and attractive, and very frank speech, 
said :— 

“We who want Disestablishment altogether, 


and we form the majority on this side, think you 
may establish the precedent in Wales, and next 


Government has asked the House of 
Commons to commit itself by the Second 
Reading of a Bill to the principle of 
breaking into the Establishment of the 
Church and of taking away from it those 
Endowments which have been given to it 
by the generosity and piety of English- 
men for centuries. This particular Bill 
is not framed exactly upon the model 
suggested in the works of the Liberation 
Society, but I know it is part of their 
Programme, and that the arguments used 
in support of it are the arguments which 
they use in support of larger measures. 
Therefore, I say that no man can blind 
himself to the fact that in supporting 
this Bill he is doing what he can to ad- 
vance the larger measure. I know there 
are many Members who, the more clearly 
that is laid out, the more strongly will 
they be in favour of this Bill. But 
I would venture to appeal to others 
in this House and to many men 
| ooae who will have the decision of 
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this question when it is submitted to the 
judgment of the country--men who are 
still attached followers of the Church of 
England—to ponder and to consider what 
is the nature of the business on which 
they are invited to enter, what is the 
magnitude of the movement to which they 
are now asked to give an impetus. There 
may be some who hold that the influence 
of religion, whether Established or Dis- 
established, Endowed or Disendowed, is 
useless if not injurious to the State. 
There may be others who, from motives 
of rash desire for revolutionary change, 
or perhaps from baser motives of envy 
and jealousy, support this measure. 
I am sure there are many who are 
themselves devoted to the cause of re- 
ligion, who honestly believe that cause 
is better served when there is no Estab- 
lishment and no Endowment. But there 
are others who may be hesitating as to 
whether they will throw in their lot 
with the further progress of this move- 
ment, and to them I would make an 
appeal to consider what is the Church 
of England. I myself belonged to another 
and a Disestablished community, but, 
looking upon the Church of England, I see 


that by its Endowments it is enabled 
to bring the teaching and the minis- 
tration of religion clothed with the in- 
fluence of learning to the educated, 
clothed with the influence of charity to 
the poor,continually, without interruption, 


in every parish in the land. I also hold 
that the mere fact of setting religion on 
high in a place at once of honour and 
of submission to the law must have a 
great influence on the minds of multi- 
tudes of men. Seeing the position in 
which religion is thus placed, they yield 
to its teachings, and there is instilled into 
the minds of the people of this country, 
as generation after generation grow up, 
obedience to the teachings of religion, 
obedience to law and to authority, 
which, in my judgment, is a most 
valuable makeweight in the minds of a 
free and a freedom-loving people. I 
believe, also, that the influence of the 
clergy of the Established Church on the 
whole works largely in the same direction. 
Tt would be easy to pick out individual 
cases here and there of ministers who are 
causes, not of advantage, but of injury to 
their order and to their flocks, and I am 
aware that there have been epochs in the 
history of the English Church when there 
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was much indifference, but looking back- 
wards over the whole of her annals, 
weighing the good and the bad, making 
all allowances, and contrasting this 
country with other countries where there 
are no Established Churches, or where 
Established Churches cannot so well bear 
investigation and judgment, I am bound to 
say that the Church of England has stood, 
and still stands, as a great aid and safe- 
guard to society, and as a glorious monu- 
ment to the reverent character of a free 
but essentially religious people. On 
these broad grounds of matter-of-fact 
and practical advantage to the State, I 
will resist at every point to the utmost 
of my ability such a measure as this. 
But, Sir, in such high and delicate 
matters we cannot wisely or justly neglect 
other considerations, or leave out of sight 
feeling and even sentiment. It has been 
truly said by a philosophical and im- 
partial historian of our day that— 


‘Tt is not enough to show that some other 
system may be theoretically better. To tear up 
by the roots any part of those institutions of an 
old country as have grown with it from the 
beginning, which have become part of its being, 
is in itself an evil.”’ 

The Church of England is no foreign, 
no exotic institution. Long ago its form 
was fashioned by Englishmen for them- 
selves. Its wealth and its endowments 
were given to it and have been accumu- 
lated by Englishmen for the teaching and 
the administration of their own religion. 
From age to age the Church has shaped 
and moulded itself to meet the wants and 
wishes of the people. Its old cathedrals 
and its abbey churches have been 
identified with the solemn commemora- 
tion of every great event in the history 
of the people. They hold the memorials 
of the mighty dead, and in the shadows 
of their walls are folded the faded and 
tattered banners borne by those English- 
men whose valour and endurance have 
defended the freedom and achieved the 
greatness of the nation. Yes, and 
stronger in the minds of the people than 
the pomp and pride of these are other 
associations which gather in the churches 
and crowd into the churchyards of this 
ancient institution. As one generation 
after another has come and gone, there 
the most important, the happiest, the 
most sorrowful events of life have been 
solemnised by Christian services—the 
baptisms, the marriages, the burials. 
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There side by side the rich and the poor, 


the men and the women, and _ the 
little children have been laid in the 
parish graveyards of the Church of Eng- 
land. As I look upon it I see in it the 
most singular, the most characteristic, 
the oldest, and the noblest of all the 
great institutions of this land; and I 
would say to the Englishmen of to-day, 
who love that Church: “ Abide by it, 
defend it! It is the Church of your 
fathers for a thousand years. It is the 
richest, the most glorious, treasure of all 
your great inheritance.” 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russeit, North 
Beds) : I received it as a Parliamentary 
tradition, from one who entered this 
House in 1813, that of all the Parlia- 
mentary orators of the time none were 
equal to the first Lord Plunket, and 
I think al! who have heard the speech 
and the peroration of the Member for 
Dublin University will gladly admit that 
the genius of Lord Plunket is not 
extinguished in his grandson. A _ por- 
tion of that speech was devoted to 
a reference to language used by 
his distinguished brother, the present 
Archbishop of Dublin, unquestionably 
the most governing spirit in the Disestab- 
lished Church of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the speech to 
which reference has been made was made 
in 1882, at a time of high agitation 
on the Land Question, but in 1892, on 
November 8, the Archbishop said :— 


‘*When I count up the advantages which 
have followed Disestablishment ; when I think 
of the renewed strength and vitality which our 
Church has derived from the admission of the 
laity to an active and responsible participation 
in her counsels, in the disposition of her patron- 
age, and in the financial departments of her 
work ; when I observe the spirit of unity and 
mutual respect which has been engendered by 
the ordeal of our common adversity and the in- 
creased loyalty and love which are being daily 
shown to their Mother Church by those who 
have had to make some sacrifice on her behalf; 
when I remember, too, the freedom from 
agrarian complications which our disconnection 
from all questions of tithe and and tithe rent- 
charge has brought about, and the more favour- 
able attitude as regards our influence upon the 
surrounding population which we occupy be- 
cause of our severance from any State connec- 
tion--when I remember all this counterpoise of 
advantage which we enjoy in our new and inde- 
= position, and when I try to hold the 

lance evenly and weigh the losses and the 
gains of the whole, I say boldly and without 
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reserve that, in my opinion at least, the gain 
outweighs the loss.”’ 


It is not for me to settle this fraternal 
controversy, but I hope, before the De- 
bate closes, some Member of the House 
who belongs to the Disestablished Church 
will address himself to it. It is in- 
evitable that most of those who support 
this Bill in this Dehate are Nonconfor- 
mists in religion. My only title to 
intervene in this Debate is, that I 
am, by strong life-long convictions, a 
member of the Church of England, and 
if I am told that it is an anomalous posi- 
tion for me, a Churchman, to defend this 
Bill, I take leave to reply that it is not 
more anomalous than that of a Dissenter 
engaged in bolstering up an Establish- 
ment. I refer to the late Home Secretary 
the Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
Matthews), who has properly spoken of 
himself as a Dissenter. The right hon. 
Gentleman is, as we all know, a devoted 
Member of the august and authoritative 
Communion, and he is, I venture to say, 
a stickler to the extremest point for the 
spiritual prerogatives of his own Church. 
He is bound to regard not only Noncon- 
formists, but the members of the Church 
of England, asheterodox andschismatical ; 
and yet he comes forward with all the 
resources of his ingenuity to tender sup- 
port to an Established heresy and an 
Endowed schism. I thought, however, 
that I detected in certain passages signs 
that the right hon. Gentleman appreci- 
ated the situation. He “ hopped with 
airy and fastidious levity ” over the 
the Disestablishment part of the ques- 
tion by, and devoted himself to Disen- 
dowment. One word only as to the 
vivacious discourse of the Member for 
Plymouth. The humorous part of it was 
beyond praise, but when he rose to a 
rather solemn altitude his language was 
extremely strong. Looking back to 1869, 
and after the experience of a quarter of a 
century, hedeclared that Disestablishment 
was nothing less than “a national sin.” 
That is a strong doctrine for the hon. 
Member, when he recollects that Lord 
Salisbury, by his vote, was an author 
of that sin. There is an interesting 
passage in the life of Archbishop Tait 
which throws some light on these trans- 
actions, and by it my hon. Friend will 
see that it would not be too much 


> 


'to say that that Bill could not have 
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been passed through the Tory Oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords but for 
the influence exercised by Lord Salis- 
bury. The hon. Member for Plymouth 
is a personal friend of my own, and my 
advice to him in all sincerity is to take 
heed of what he is about. The time 
may possibly arrive when he will be 
asked to take an important place in an 
Administration presided over by that 
national sinner. Let my hon. Friend 
beware lest, by accepting that tempting 
offer, he is led into the uncomfortable 
position described by the Apostle of 
being a partaker of other men’s sins. 
The right hon. Member for West Bristol, 
in the Debate on the First Reading of 
the Bill, made an earnest and cogent 
appeal to Members supporting the Gov- 
ernment to put themselves “in the place 
of those who believe that Disestablish- 
ment is a wrong to the State and Dis- 
endowment a wicked plunder of the 
Church.” It is not a very easy task to 
which to invite a Nonconformist—a 
Nonconformist who has been brought up 
from his cradle to look on Church estab- 
lishment as in itself a mischief and 
Church endowment as at best a perilous 


boon; but it is a very easy task for 
myself, brought up in the precincts of the 
Established Church, and who has learnt 
to regard the Establishment as, if not 


of the essence of the Church, sstill 
as an inseparable incident of it, and 
to look on Church Endowment as 
being a valuable possession. There 
are two considerations that make this 
comparatively easy to-night. Fortu- 
nately there has been conceded a certain 
amount of common ground, and there 
are one or two considerations and argu- 
ments which used to figure largely in 
earlier Debates which have disappeared 
in this one. We have heard from neither 
side anything of the language of Eras- 
tianism, which, in the words of the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian, was 
thus described :— 

“Tf we follow the Erastian idea it does not 
matter be oe we worship, or how we worship 
him, provided we derive both belief and worship 
from the Civil Ruler, and hold them subject to 
his orders.’’ 

Then, I think, we have heard nothing 
from the supporters or the opponents of 
the Bill tending to the revival of the 
old-fashioned doctrine that the Church 
of England was created and endowed by 


Mr. George Russell, 
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Henry VIII. some time about the 
Reformation. [Opposition cries of 
“Cardiff.”] I said in this Debate. 
On both sides of the House there 
seems to be a common agreement to 
accept that doctrine of the origin of the 
Church of England which is thus given 
in the words of Professor Freeman— 

‘“‘The conversion of England took place 
gradually, when there was no such thing as 
an English nation capable of a national act. 
The land was still cut up into small kingdoms, 
and Kent had been Christian for some genera- 
tions, at a time when Sussex still remained 
heathen.”’ 
In short, the break at the Reformation, 
which we all admit, was, in my view, 
rather a doctrinal than a structural 
break—I mean it appertained to the 
doctrine of the Church of England 
rather than to the framework of its or- 
ganisation ; and I believe the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury may claim to 
be the direct descendant of Augustine 
and Cranmer. It was a gradual estab- 
lishment ; it grew up with our national 
life ; and it is impossible to lay a finger 
on the time or place at which the Church 
was Established or Endowed. Everyone 
will admit the legal privilege and pre- 
scription of the Church of England, 
which reached its height about the begin- 
ning of this century by various growths ; 
but I shall not be wrong, perhaps, in 
taking 1818, for that was the year in 
which Parliament voted £1,000,000 to 
the building and endowment of churches 
of the Church of England in populous 
places. I take that year as representing 
the high-water mark of the Establish- 
ment and privilege of the Church of 
England. It is interesting to see how 
soon the course of Disestablishment 
began. Bishop Woodford, addressing 
his clergy in 1881, said :— 

‘* Disestablishment has been proceeding for 
the last 50 years.’’ 
First, in 1828, there was the repeal of 
the Test and Corporations Act ; second, 
there was the Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; third, the alteration of the marriage 
law ; fourth, the withdrawal of matri- 
monial and testamentary jurisdiction 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts; then 
came a most epoch-making change—the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which for the first time treated 
the properties of the sees as a whole, and 
placed them under lay administration ; 
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sixth, the abolition of Church rates, the 
admission of Dissenters to membership, 
and then to office, in the Universities, 
and the admission of Dissenters to burial 
with their own rites in national church- 
yards. It may be asked, however, if so 


much has been already done in the way | 


of Disestablishment, if this gradual 
process has been carried so far, why do 
we desire to complete the process, to 
make that Disestablishment, which at 
present is only partial, absolutely final ? 
What, then, are our objections to the 
present system, and why do we desire to 
complete this work of Disestablish- 
ment? The primary objection which a 
free Churchman must entertain to the 
principle of Establishment is because 
Establishment is invidious and unjust as 
between one Church and another. As long 
as there was only one religion for England 
and the whole Western world the Estab- 
lishment was tolerable, even inevitable ; 
but now religions are counted, I believe, 
by hundreds ; and the preferred position 
of the Established Church seems to be 
unjust and invidious to all those who are 
not of the Establishment. Then we 
hold that it is bad for the Church. State 
alliance, in the judgment of free Church 
men, tends to make a Church hard, 
proud, worldly, and unspiritual; and 
engenders in ministers, who are also 
State officials, a spirit too often hostile 
to the socia! and political independence 
of those placed under their charge; it 
tends also to create what I may call 
without impropriety an uncommonly 
healthy appetite for the loaves and 
fishes. Thirdly, it subjects the Church, 
in matters which most vitally affect her 
faith and worship, to the control of a 
Parliament not composed of members of 
the Church only, nor even of orthodox 
Dissenters, but containing among its 
representatives Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics. I say “Turk” advisedly, for 
I believe there is a noble Lord in another 


place who at one time even embraced the 


Mahomedan religion. But, at any rate, 
it is a Parliament composed of men, 
many of whom cannot be supposed by 
any possible stretch of charity to have 
the slightest sympathy for any of the 
formularies or discipline of the Church. 
The noble Lord the Member for 
Rochester, whose absence to-night 
through illness I regret, made a re- 
ference the other night to this import- 
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ant point. He always speaks on these 
subjects with an earnestness which com- 
mands respect, and disarms, to some 
extent, our criticism. The noble Lord 
said :— 


‘* A good deal was said about the trammels, 
chains, and fetters which were supposed to hang 
around the Church. Was it true that there 
were chains and fetters? It was said, ‘Oh, you 
cannot change your doctrine or your ritual with- 
out the leave of Parliament.’ But did they want 
to change doctrine or ritual? The doctrines of 
the Church were constant and did not change ; 
and, as far as they could, they desired that the 
ritual should be constant too.’’ 


Yes, that is all very well, and to a 
certain extent I agree with the noble 
Lord. But my point is that, however 
well we may be satisfied with the formu- 
laries of the Church as they exist, Par- 
liament can alter them over our heads. 
What is the outward aspect of the 
Church but the product of a series 
of Acts of uniformity which laid 
aside local uses and substituted one 
national use for the whole of the 
Kingdom? In our time Parliament 
has given us shortened services, a 
new Lectionary, and the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. It was Parliament in 
1874 which, in its pure zeal for the good 
of the Church as a spiritual body, 
transferred the ancient archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction to the Judge of the Di- 
vorce Court. Those are changes which 
have taken place by the authority 
of Parliament; but there was another 
change more far-reaching which did not 
actually take place, but which was 
seriously contemplated. Under the 
auspices of Archbishop Tait in 1872 a 
controversy arose about the Athanasian 
Creed, and such a storm arose about the 
policy of doing away with that creed that 
the question was dropped, but only as a 
matter of expediency. Noone questioned 
the full legal competence of Parliament 
to treat that creed ag it liked. If the 
Athanasian Creed could be so treated, 
there was nothing to prevent a similar 
handling of the Nicene Creed or the 
Apostles’ Creed ; and hereafter, perhaps, 
under Puritan or Latitudinarian guid- 
ance, the noble Lord may find points 
belonging to the very arcana of the 
Church—the matter of the Eucharist or 
the formula of ordination—changed by 
Parliament. I submit that Establish- 
ment is a source of spiritual weakness, 
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and Disestablishment would unquestion-;to the Establishment, how do we pro- 
ably be, as the Archbishop of Dahlin | pone to complete the process of Dis- 
found out, a source of spiritual strength establishment? In the first place, we 
for the Disestablished minister. In this | propose that the Bishops should lose their 
connexion it is inevitable that I should | seats in the House of Lords, and I do 
recall a conversation I had with a noble | not think any single spiritual or moral 
Lord, in his time a pillar of the Liberal cause is likely to be the loser by that 
Party, who, in speaking of political change. Then, of course, the right of 
subjects, pulled me up when I came to/|lay presentation to religious benefices 
the question of Disestablishment. I must go; it must no longer be even pos- 
asked “ Why not?” and he replied :— | sible for a most notoriously debauched 
“ As long as the Church is Established | man to provide a pastor for Christian 
we can kick the parsons, but once Dis- congregations. Furthermore, the coercive 
establish it and perhaps the parsons | jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
would kick us.” That is what I | must cease. The right hon. Gentleman, 
venture to call the doctrine of Church the Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
and State in a nutshell. Then with Henry Matthews), spoke of the synod, 
regard to the voluntary agencies of | the setting up of which it is proposed to 
the Church in towns. The hon. Mem- sanction by the Bill as “a strange body 
ber for the University of Oxford poured consisting of clergy and laity.” I feel 
some gentle contempt upon those who | very unfit to discuss questions of eccle- 
talked about the mission work of the siastical polity with the right hon. 
Church in towns as being unendowed.| Gentleman ; but if he will bear with me, 
In such cases the endowment is com- I assure him this combination of laity 
monly £100 or £200 a year—just| and clergy is not so unique a combination 
enough to maintain the clergyman in| as he seems to think it is. There is an 
charge. The whole of the rest of the main- interesting and ancient and authorita- 
tenance of the Church and its service is tive work called the Acts of the 
supported by voluntary contributions Apostles, and that I commend to the 
made through the medium of weekly right hon. Gentleman. He will find, 
offerings. That is what I mean by a! that when ritual disturbances arose in 


voluntary system, and it is where the primitive Church, the clergy were 


the Church works on _ these lines 
in the working-class neighbourhoods of 
large towns that she has the largest 
authority and influence, and even pas- 
sionate affection from, those who attend 
her services. Then it has been said : 
Even granting these things are true, the 
Establishment is good and even neces- 
sary in order that it may guide the 
national conscience aright in the great 
issues of public controversy wherethe path 
of morality cuts across the path of politics. 
How does our Established Church stand 
from this point of view? What did she 
do through her accredited representa- 


tives in the matter of the abolition of | 


slavery and in the matter of the mitiga- 
tion of our bloody Penal Code? What 
did she do towards providing cheap food 
for the people? what for the supreme 
interest of Peace against War! and 
what was the attitude of the Church 
of England, through the bulk of her 
ministers, when the Eastern question 
arose, and England was invited to take 
up arms in defence of the Mahommedan 
power? These being our objections 


Mr. George Russell. 


reinforced by the laity. There we have 
bs system of Church government which it 
is proposed in this Bill to sanction. 
| Bishop Moberly said :— 


| 

| It has been generally held by theologians 
| (excepting always those of the high Roman 
school) that the retrospective acceptance of the 
whole Church, including lay people as well as 
clergy, is necessary in order to give Conciliar 
decrees their full G{cumenical character and 
weight. . . . If the assent of the lay people 
is thus necessary, even in the highest of all 
instances—the settlement of the faith—it is 
matter, not of principle, but of convenience and 
wisdom, to decide at what points, and in what 
proportion, this Christian counsel should be 
| listened to and acknowledged.”’ 


That is precisely the line on which this 
Bill is drawn. Now I leave the subject 
of Disestablishment and come to that of 
| Disendowment. Three reservations have 
been notoriously made in this Bill. There 
is the reservation of modern gifts to the 
Church ; and if the question is asked 
why a particular year is chosen, I con- 
fess Iam not very much concerned to 
defend that or any other particular 
year. The essential point is this— 
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the Church will be allowed to retain 
all that has been given to her by 


private donors since she has been theolo-; 


gically and spiritually what she is now. 
Surely no candid critic can deny that 
the theological change made by the 
Reformation was a significant and a 
profound one. Surely the 39 Articles 
embodied an entirely different system 
of theology from that which prevailed in 
the pre-Reformation Church, and I can- 
not convince myself that the persons 
who made gifts to the Church in 
medieval times would have bequeathed 
their land had they known that, as a 
body, the Church was about to rebel 
against the see of Peter, which they 
regarded as the one source of authority 
and orthodoxy. It is said if you grant this 
the Church is bound to give up all that 
came to her before she became theologi- 
cally what she is now. I need not go into 
details as to our second reservation— 
viz., that in regard to sacred buildings. 
Our third reservation is as to vested 
interests. We have heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin something as 
to the creation of new vested interests 
during the last year of the expiring 
Trish Establishment. I confess the 
views he has advanced are not those 
which I have gathered from other 
competent authorities ; but with respect 
to the great residue of this pro- 
perty—the great bulk that is not 
touched by these three reservations— 
will any one challenge the right of the 
State to deal with it? It cannot be 
said to be unprecedented. Shake- 
speare, who knew everything, including 
what was going to happen as well as 
what did happen, describes a scene in 
the reign of Henry V. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely 
appear together, they walk side by side. 
Canterbury says :— 


** My lord, I'll tell you,-—that self Bill is urg’d, 
Which, in the eleventh year o’ the last king’s 


reign, 
Was like, and had indeed against us -past, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question. 
Ery.—But how, my Lord, shall we resist it 
now ? 
CanTersury.—It must be thought on. If 
it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the Church, 
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Would they strip from us; being valued 
thus, — 

As much as would maintain, to the king's 
honour, 

Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred 
knights, ... 

And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 

Of indigent faint souls, past corpora! toil, 

A hundred alms-houses right well supplied. 


Exy.—This would drink deep. ; 
CanteRBURY.—’Twould drink the cup and 
all.” 


Can anybody read that, and, com- 
paring it with the present agitations 
of the Episcopal Bench of England 
and Wales, doubt the doctrine of 
Episcopal succession? That was one 
precedent—a poetic and Shakespearian 
precedent—for putting Church property 
to secular uses. I come to another— 
the use made of the Abbey Lands. I 
think history records the cases of 
families who have risen to greatness 
and affluence on the ruins of the Abbeys; 
and it is an interesting constitutional con- 
sideration to bear in mind that, in virtue 
of wealth so acquired, some of the heads 
of their families obtained peerages and 
then transmitted their honours to their 
descendants, who now sit in serried 
ranks ready to throw out, when they 
get the opportunity, a Bill designed to 
carry just a stage further a process to 
which they themselves owe so much. 
I will venture, in connexion with the 
subject of Abbey Lands, to give to the 
House two instances, one of the way in 
which Church property should not be 
dealt with, and the other of the way in 
which it should be dealt with. If any 
hon. Member, on leaving Palace Yard, 
will turn to the right, and walk less than 
a mile, he will come to the old Convent 
Garden of Westminster Abbey, now 
devoted to uses which are certainly 
not sacred, and paying tribute and 
toll to a secular landlord. That is an 
instance of the way in which Church 
property should not be dealt with. But 
if any hon. Member will walk to the left, 
to the Precincts of Westminster Abbey, 
he will find under the shadow of that 
pile, housed in the very buildings and 
enriched by the wealth of the old Bene- 
dictines, a famous school of learning, 
with eleemosynary provisions for poor 
scholars, and connected by a system 
of Exhibitions with Trinity and Christ 
Church. In the erection.of Westminster 
School or the foundation‘of Westminster 
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Abbey the House will, I think, agree| opposite mentioned the marriage test, 
is the way in which ecclesiastical pro- He said there were more people married 
perty should be treated. Hon. Meme | in the Churches than in the Chapels. But 
bers who are conversant with the | that might be explained by the fact that 
terminology of the theology of the|a certain number of Nonconformists, 
Catholic Church know that the test of a owing to descent or to old associations, 
man’s sincerity was found in the way he have recourse to the Church to be married, 
discharged the corporal works of mercy— as is constantly the case in England. 
feeding the hungry, housing the homeless, But one thing that is indisputable, 
visiting the sick ; and I for one sincerely one figure on which no doubt can 
and honestly believe that money so|be thrown, is the fact that Wales 
applied is better, more reasonably, and returns an overwhelming majority of 
more Christianly used than in maintain-| her Representatives pledged on the 
ing a choir or in decorating an altar. It question of Disestablishment. Surely 
may be said that all these are general | the least revolutionary of politicians who 
considerations. I have welcomed the ever lived was the late Lord Derby, and 
fact that every one who has taken part | he, speaking at Blackburn on the 10th 
in this Debate has agreed to treat the | of October 1885, said :— 

Welsh Church as a subject that cannot! «J have long held, and am ready to avow it 
be profitably handled without reference | openly, that I do not believe that an Established 
to its relations with the Church of! Church—that is, the exclusive alliance of one 
England. It may be said that these are | religious denomination among many with the 


- | State—can be, in the long run, permanently 
general considerations that make for | maintained alongside of a system of really 
Disestablishment everywhere, and it may | popular representation such as we have got now. 
be asked why apply them to Wales? For | Disestablishment and, at least partial, Disendow- 


is reason—as ment must, in my mind, ultimately come, and 
penn " long as the people of | if I were a parson or one of those laymen who 


any nation are willing to bear the y' oke | identify themselves especially with ecclesiastical 
of Establishment, it is not the business | interests and ideas I should look rather to 
of people outside to try to lift the yoke | making the best terms possible while there is 
from off their shoulders. But when the | time than to resisting what is inevitable. But 
people of any nation have shown that _ — a — ——— - - nen. 
¢ 18 a very one, an 1 w 3 v 

they dislike that yoke, and desire to be| now we (ll me quite sure that no other o 
relieved from it, it is a cardinal principle | form—and we have a good many on hand— 
of the Liberalism, as laid down by the/| can possibly get itself attended to. I think, 
Duke of Devonshire in 1877, for the therefore, that the decision which has been 
- “Td come to—to let the subject stand over for the 
Liberal Party — = me a moment, is a wise one. But if the rere 
in removing that yoke. will say | tives of Scotland desire the Disestablishment 0 
nothing om the Church of England at | their Church it is not for Englishmen to op- 


i = : them. And for myself, though I can 
this moment. No expression of national seer for no one else, I consider that Wales 


sentiment has been given in connexion | has a strong claim to be separately dealt with. 
with that Church. The answer was|In Wales, as was the case in Ireland, Non- 
given in Ireland years ago. Scotland | conformists form the bulk of the population.”’ 

seems to hold her voice in suspense, but | There remains only argument for me to 
in regard to Wales no such doubt can/notice—an argument ad terrorem. It 
arise. Iam not going into that danger-|is said that if you take away these En- 
ous land of percentages and averages as|dowments the villages will lapse into 
to the congregations, communicants, and | something like heathenism. I do not 
scholars of the different creeds, for the | believe that. What I believe will happen 
best of all possible reasons, that there | is that one clergyman will have to serve 
seems to be no agreement between any | two or three parishes. One of the most 
two Members on either side of the House | devoted and respected of the Bishops, 
as to the figures. The question of|the present Bishop of Lincoln, told me 
minority or majority does not appeal to|that that change is likely to become 
me in the slightest degree. I believe the | necessary in England in regard to rural 
Nonconformists are a large majority of|dioceses. That would imply a wide 
the Welsh people ; but whether they are|use of lay ministrations in the service 
Nonconformists or Churchmen they have|of the Church which can be dis- 
made up their minds to be rid of Estab-| charged by laymen. But if the Church 
lishment. The right hon. Gentleman|of England were, by a reduction 
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in her ministers, to neglect the popula- 
tion of the villages, I know that the 
Nonconformists of England would step 
in and repair that neglect. Of course 
Disestablishment will entail some sacri- 
fice and some loss to the members of the 
Church. It will mean that they are to 
have for the future the privilege of pay- 
ing for their own religion, and that the 
richer members of. the Communion will 
have to pay for the religious advantages 
of their poorer brethren. But it is a 
sacrifice that is worth making for the 
great boon which it will bring in its 
train. Iam persuaded that it would be 
a proud and happy day for the Church 
when, in reply to the just boast of the 
Nonconformist Communions that they 
were “free born,” she is able to say, 
“ With a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom.” Yes, Sir, in that one word 
“freedom” lies the whole of our con- 
tention in this matter as it presents 
itself to members of the Established 
Church. We claim for the Church of 
which we are members, and just now 
especially for the Welsh branch of it, 
freedom from the control of those who 
do not believe her doctrines or share 
her worship; freedom alike from the 
trammels and allurements of a State 
alliance ; freedom to discharge, in the 
uncorrupted simplicity of a pure devo- 
tion, that great spiritual commission 
which she holds, neither from Kings nor 
Parliament, but from the Church’s 
Supreme and Invisible Head. 

*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, the House had listened to an 
eloquent speech from his Friend the 
Member for North Beds. His hon. 
Friend was perfectly entitled as a 
Churehman to hold the views to which 
he had given expression in regard to 
the Church, though they were not the 
views of 99 out of every 100 of his 
brother Churchmen. He would not 
follow his hon. Friend over the wide 
field which he had covered in his 
speech, but he would put before the 
House, briefly, reasons why his hon. 
Friend’s arguments were not conclusive, 
and why they were based on fallacies. 
But he had first to thank his hon. 
Friend for one thing he had done. His 
hon. Friend had conspired with the 
Home Secretary to throw over the Prime 
Minister. They had once and for all 
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pricked that bubble, on the repu- 
tation of which the Liberationist Society 
had lived for fifty years, that the Church 
of England dated only from the Reforma. 
tion. If his hon. Friend had sat where 
he (Viscount Wolmer) was he would 
have heard murmurs of dissent at that 
part of his speech. It was not for him 
to interfere in a quarrel between friends; 
but if his hon. Friend and the Home 
Secretary had any difficulty with their 
Liberationist followers on that point he 
could assure them that they would find 
for their defence a perfect armoury of 
weapons in all writers on the question 
from the Reformation to the historians 
of the Victorian age. He hoped, there- 
fore, they might consider that contro- 
versy on that point was set at rest. He 
had not expected to hear from his hon. 
Friend what he considered to be a poor 
kind of argument, the argument of the 
loaves and fishes. What religious body 
was there that did not depend on loaves 
and fishes in the sense in which his hon. 
Friend had used the term! What re- 
ligious body was there that did not 
depend on Endowments or  volun- 
tary contributions? and Endowments 
were but the capitalised value of the 
voluntary contributions of long ago. 
He now came to what he might call the 
main plank in the Disestablishment plat- 
form of his hon. Friend, who said that 
he was for Disestablishment because he 
was for freedom, and, as a Churchman, 
he objected to the Church being legislated 
for by Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. 
The hon. Gentleman also said that Parlia- 
ment could alter the creed, formularies, 
rites, and doctrines of the Church of 
England, and that he objected to any 
such power residing in Parliament. The 
answer to that was twofold. The creed, 
formularies, and rites of the Church now 

were not the work of Parlia- | 
ment in the sense in which his hon. 
Friend used that expression ; nor had 
that legislation been placed upon the 
Statute Book of this Realm, except by the 
registration of what Convocation was 
known to be in favour of for the Church, 
the whole of the doctrines and rites had 
authority of the governing body of 
the Church itself—namely, Convocation. 
There was, he knew, one exception, 
which had always been brought forward 
to prove the argument that the Church 
was resting on State-made Acts, It was 
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the argument derived from the Acts one 
and two of the first year of Elizabeth. 
Those were the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, and he must ask the atten- 
tion of the House to what might be 
rather a dry historical disquisition, be- 
cause a great deal depended upon this 
argument. It was said that Parliament 
passed these Acts. He said that Parlia- 
ment only registered the Acts of the 
Church, except in this one case. Why 
was not the Act of Supremacy assented 
to by the Lords Spiritual! Because that 
Act was not to make new legislation, but to 
restore legislation of Henry the Eighth, 
which, in the reign of Queen Mary, had 
been upset by Parliament, without the 
consent of any spiritual authority what- 
ever—a purely Stute-made Act, and the 
Bishops and Prelates, who had supported 
the original Acts in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, had been dispossessed and 
driven away, and some of them burned 
at the stake. The result was, that when 
Elizabeth came to the Throne, all the 
places had been filled by staunch ad- 
herents of the Papacy, and no authority 
was needed to undo the work of the reign 
of Mary, which had never any ecclesias- 
tical authority, but the same authority 


which, in defiance of ecclesiastically 
sanctioned acts in the reign of Henry 


the Eighth, had done it. That abso- 
lutely disproved the historical basis of 
the argument of his hon. Friend. As to 
the future, it might be true that this 
House had technically the power to alter 
the creed, formularies, and doctrines of 
the Church, but it was a power which 
this House would never dare to use, 
There was no Churchman in the land 
who had any fear of the action of that 
House, because the whole country knew 
that it would never dare to legislate for 
the Church against what the nation 
knew were the wishes, the opinions, 
and the conscientious convictions of 
the Church. If this House ever dared 
to try and force ‘on the Church of 
England creeds in which her members 
did not believe, and which they re- 
pudiated, the members of the Church 
of England would have the power then 
to throw off what would be the yoke of 
the State which Parliament had imposed 
upon them, but which did not at present 
exis". He did not believe it ever would 
exist, because, although there were 
reforms in Church government which 
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Churchmen would wish to see, he did not 
himself believe that public opinion would 
permit those in that House, who wanted 
to see the Church Disestablished, refuse 
all hearing to these reforms for the sake of 
allowing admitted abuses to continue to in 
order to forward the cause of Disestablish- 
ment. He saw sitting near him an hon. 
Member who, although a champion of Dis- 
establishmentand Disendowment, was yet 
a most honourable example ; for, although 
he was in favour of that policy, he had 
declared he was never going to connive 
at the attempts of those who, in order 
forward their policy, would perpetuate 
admitted abuses in Church government. 
The example of the hon. Member would 
not lose force as time went on, because 
popular opinion was entirely on his 
side, and he did not believe it was 
in the power of Members of that 
House to keep the Church unre- 
formed merely for the sake of their 
political ends. Speaking on the subject 
of Disendowment, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
G. Russell) said he did not believe it 
could be maintained that those Church 

le who had endowed the Church 
before the Reformation would ever have 
given their Endowments to the Church 
if they had known there was going to 
be a final breach with the Papacy. His 
hon. Friend was perfectly entitled to 
hold that view, but he differed from him 
absolutely, because, as the Home Secre- 
tary said the other day, no one could 
read the history of the Church of Eng- 
lahd without seeing that, for century 
after century, there was a struggle for 
national independence against Rome, 
sometimes with more and sometimes 
with less success ; but always with un- 
faltering assertion on the part of the 
laity of the Church and many of the 
clergy that the Church of England was 
a Church by herself, in communion with 
Rome, but not dependent on or under 
the dominion of Rome. Churchmen, 
therefore, had a right to repudiate the 
argument of the hon. Member. But, 
suppose they admitted his view. His 
hon. Friend felt the difficulty of 1703, 
and said, in an airy way, that any date 
was adequate which made it quite certain 
that those who gave the Endowment were 
aware of the change that had taken 
place. But either these Endowments, 
since the days of Augustine, had been 
given to the same Church as existed now, 
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or there was a point at which there was 
a change in that Church and endow- 
ments given before and since that time 
were to be placed in a different category. 
The hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) 
and the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Walton), who also felt the difficulty 
about the date of 1703, did not take the 
line about the Papacy or the 39 Articles, 
but they took the line that these ancient 
Endowments were given to the Church, 
because the Church was the nation ; but 
that the moment Nonconformity began 
to exist they no longer belonged to the 
Church alone. But were there no Non- 
conformists before 1703? Were the 39 
Articles settled in 1703 ? Was the breach 
with the Papacy in 1703? Therefore, 
by the showing of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Russell), who was a Churchman, of the 
hon. Member for Leeds, who was a Non- 
conformist, and of the hon. Member for 
Eccles, who was also a Churchman, they, 
and the Government, were, in this Bill, 
proposing to rob the Church of Endow- 
ments which they admitted were given to 
the Church, as she now was, for a period 
of over 150 years. There was one point in 
the speech of his hon. Friend on which 
he commiserated him. He chose the 


most unfortunate example he possibly 


could have chosen to show why these 
Endowments should be taken away, 
namely, the case of Lady Hewley’s 
chapels. These chapels were given to a 
certain sect of Nonconformists on con- 
dition that very specific doctrines should 
be taught. These Nonconformists, in 
the course of time, gradually changed 
their religious opinions, till at last the 
doctrines taught in the chapels were not 
the ones authorised in the trust deed. 
Those adherents of the chapels who re- 
tained their predilections for the old 
doctrines took the case into the Courts. 
The hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Paul), the other night, said what 
a scandal it was that these questions 
should come before the secular courts, 
and, he asked, was it not due to the 
Establishment that sacred questions 
came before a secular court! The hon. 
Member really was ignorant that all 
Dissenters in the final resort had to come 
to the secular courts too, and, if it was 
so, how was the scandal due to the 
Establishment? In Lady Hewley’s case 
the court decided that the Nonconfor- 
mists who worshipped in these chapels 
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|must part with the chapels, because, in 
| the course of religious development, they 
‘had changed their doctrines. What did 
Parliament do, and this was the answer 
‘to his hon. Friend? His hon. Friend 
said the Church had changed her doc- 
| trines to a certain extent since the years 
| these Endowments were given, and that, 
| therefore, she ought to part with them. 
| What did Parliament do in the case of 
|Lady Hewlett’s chapels? The courts 
had stated that by law these chapels 
must be taken away from those who 
owned them, but, in this case, Parlia- 
'ment said the law was not equity, and 
to prevent the perpetration of such 
robbery in the name of the law, Parlia- 
ment passed an Act restoring those 
chapels to those who already enjoyed 
| the use of them. What, therefore, became 
|of the argument of his hon. Friend, based 
‘on the case of Lady Hewley’s chapels? 
|The Secretary for Scotland, alluding to 
the proselytising of the Church in Wales, 
asked :— 


‘* At whose cost is this proselytising done * 
| It is at the cost of the landowners and farmers 
| who pay the tithe.”’ 

Does the tithe, then, belong to the land- 
owners and the farmers! If so, what 
right had the Government to give it to 
the County Council? If it did not belong 
to the landowners and the farmers, how 
was the Church, according to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, proselytising at their 
cost? Never, in all his experience, had 
he heard such a flagrant example of the 
suggestio falsi. The hon. Member for 
Leeds, whose speech showed that he had 
as little conception of the minds of 
millions of his fellow-countrymen on this 
question, as he had of the religious con- 
victions of the followers of Confucius or 
Mahomet, asked, why do we object to piece- 
meal Disestablishment? He should have 
thought it perfectly impossible for any 
hon. Member, whose object was not to 
wound the feelings of his fellow-country- 
men, to ask such a question. Let it 
be understood, once and for all, that the 
friends of the Church regarded the 
Church of England as one and in- 
divisible, and if they really knew and 
believed that Disestablishment had to 
come in Wales, or any other diocese, 
they would take Disestablishment and 
Disendowment over the whole Church 
rather than take it piecemeal. It was 
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ment was going to be a cardinal fact, 
and because they believed the Church 
had centuries of work before her, 
Established and Endowed, that they 
resisted this Bill, and would resist it. 
The Home Secretary took, as the basis 
for the policy of the Government, that 
Parliament had always more or less 
dealt with the revenues of the Church. 
He admitted that; but, in arguing why 
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Disendowment before the House when 
the framers of this Bill had taken 
care not to repeat those portions of the 
Irish Act which alone, or, at any rate, 
very largely enabled the Irish Church to 
meet Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment in the way she did. If they 
merely took the fact that the Church of 
Ireland was given a capital sum of 
£8,000,000 to start upon—no doubt 
charged with annuities—and that the 


Wales should specially be chosen as the| Church in Wales would be started with 
first field of operations, the right hon.|no capital at all, it seemed scarcely 
Gentleman actually went back to the| honest to ask them to believe confidently 
days of Giraldus Cambrensis. But in the financial future of the Chureh in 
whom was it Giraldus Cambrensis| Wales, because of the financial success 
specially competed against? |= With} of the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
whom was his feud? Hubert, Arch-| It was a favourite argument with the 
bishop of Canterbury. Was Hubert an|Government to point to the enormous 
Englishman? Mind, the accusation of|success of the voluntary system as 
the Home Secretary was that then, as/ illustrated in the case of the Free Church 
now, the Church of England was a|of Scotland. No one who had studied 
foster-mother of the Church in Wales, | the history of the Free Church could deny 
and had no sympathy or spiritual con-| that, as an example of voluntary effort, 
nection with her, and he selected a it was perhaps unsurpassed in the modern 
period when Hubert the Norman was history of Churches. But what did he 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when the/|find? The President of the Board of 
heel of the Norman was on England|Trade said that, in 50 years, the 
and Wales, Saxon and Celtic alike. | Free Church had spent £3,500,000 on 
The Member for Mid Glamorgan actually | buildings alone, but the Church in 
said in this House that the Church in| Wales had, in the same period, spent 
Wales had never been one with the! £3,000,000 on building Churches alone. 
Church of England, but was always a|Had the Free Church of Scotland, 
separate national Church. Why, the the magnificent example of Volun- 
Church in Wales and the Church in| tary effort, fulfilled the idea of its 
England were one in the days of|founders? Would Dr. Chalmers and 
the Roman occupation. England be-| Dr. Candlish be satisfied if they knew 


came heathen again, and the Church 
lingered on in the recesses of Wales, and 
what was more natural than that the 
Church, which had once been one all over 
England, should again re-unite when the 
troublous days had passed away, and 
England had been re-converted, not 
only by missionaries from Rome, but by 
missionaries also from the British 
Church, because most of the conver- 
sion in the north took place from 
Strathclyde and the Irish missionaries ? 
Therefore, there never was a more com- 
plete historical delusion than to say that 
the Church in Wales was ever completely 
and organically distinct from the Church 
of England. He did not wish to use 
hard words of a political opponent, but 
was it honest to put the argument 
from the supposed success of the 
Irish Church after Disestablishment and 
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that the equal dividend had only reached 
£160. The average income of the Church 
in Wales, on the other hand, was £220? 
There were no fewer than 356 rural parishes 
in Scotland, with an average population of 
1,084, in which the Free Church had 
been unable to establish a Church. The 
Church in Wales covered every parish. It 
came to this—that what the Government 
really were proposing, if they compared 
the two Churches, was that now, after 
50 years, the Free Church should be 
Disendowed, and should be told to 
start again, and a great blessing 
would rest upon it because of the 
voluntary gifts of its members. He 
had only one point more, and he had 
done. It was a point which the 
supporters of the Bill had studiously 
avoided.. The doctrine of his Noncon- 
formist friends was that the question of 
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spiritualities was not within the func- 
tions of the State. But this Bill inter- 
fered in the most intimate manner with 
the spiritualities of the Church—in a 
manner in which the Bill which Dises- 
tablished the Church in Ireland never 
interfered with them, and in which a 
Bill to Disestablish the whole Church of 
England would not interfere with them. 
How could such interference be justi- 
fied? There was no provision in the 
Bill for any fresh appointments between 
the passing of the Bill and the constitu- 
tion of the representative body. Bishops 
might die, incumbents might die, but no 
bishops were to be appointed to take 
charge of the Sees, and populations were 
to remain without any spiritual care. 
The Irish Act did provide for these 
contingencies. Why had they been 
deliberately omitted here? Again, on 
the question of ritual, under this Bill the 
Court of Final Appeal in all matters 
concerning the Church in Wales would 
be the House of Lords. Thus, there 
would be the House of Lords giving one 
ret of decisions with regard to the 
Church in Wales, and the Privy Coun- 
cil giving another set of decisions 
with regard to the Church in England ; 


and so the foundation was being laid for 
two divergent sets of judgments on the 
ritual and doctrines of the Church of 


England.. Then, by Clause 13, Wales 
was taken out of Convocation. Convo- 
cation was the governing body of the 
Church of England. Where were Welsh- 
men to go? 

An HON. Member : Let them form one 
for themselves. 

*Viscount WOLMER: Let them form 
one for themselves! That showed his 
hon. Friend’s, complete inability to 
understand the constitution of the 
Church. The hon. Member deliberately 
proposed that Churchmen in Wales 
should set up a separate Convocation. 
He might tell the House that Church- 
men in Wales regarded the Church in 
England and in Wales as one and 
indivisible. Therefore this clause was a 
deliberate disruption of the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical governing body of the 
Church of . England. Again, under 
Clause 14 Her Majesty was to grant a 
charter of incorporation to the repre- 
sentative body when she was satisfied that 
it had been formed in accordance with the 
wishes of the bishops, clergy, and laity 
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of the Church in Wales. The laity of 
the Church of Ireland were ascertained, 
because a census was taken; but who 
were the laity in Wales? Who was to 
advise Her Majesty on that point? His 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
who was of opinion that it was not the 
function of the State to interfere in 
Church matters, was going to decide who 
the laity in the Church in Wales were, 
and whether the representative body had 
been formed in accordance with the wishes 
of the laity. If the Government would 
not havea census before Disestablishment, 
at any rate they might have one after- 
wards. The Church in Wales was to be 
at the mercy of the Home Secretary of 
the day, and that seemed to him a 
usurpation of functions to whicn neither 
the Church in Wales nor the Church in 
England would ever submit. The 
opponents of the Bill had been taunted 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
and by the Home Secretary because, 
while professing to believe implicitly in 
the spiritual mission of the Church, they 
regarded the passing of a Bill like this 
as the inevitable destruction of the 
Church. No Churchman he was ac- 
quainted with ever had believed for a 
moment that it meant the destruction 
of the Church. No Parliament and no 
Minister had the power to destroy 
the Church. That had never been 
their contention, and those who said it 
was so, said so in order that they might 
give the go-by to the true objections 
and the true contentions. The opponents 
of the Bill did contend that her spiritual 
work and her work for good would be 
greatly, grievously, and for a long time 
hindered. They did say that it would 
take years to reconstitute the fabric of her 
endowments and her parochial organ- 
isation. They did say that in the in- 
terval much ground would be lost, 
and that they resented the proposals 
of the Bill because. they were made 
on pretences historically false, and con- 
tained the germs of intolerable wrong. 
The Church had given the greatest 
example to the whole world of what 
voluntaryism could do. Long before 
Nonconformity existed the Church was 
giving. His right hon. Friend did not 
deny that. The Church was an example 
by which Nonconformity had profited. 
At the present moment, man for man 
and head for head, Churchmen were 
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giving in voluntary gifts as much as 
Nonconformists ; Churchmen fully ad- 
mitted that no Church was a living 
Church that depended only on the 
endowments of a past age; but they 
contended that no Church could do its 
work properly without Endowments, and 
one proof of that contention was that 
the Nonconformists were collecting 
Endowments. The Free Church in Scot- 
land had been in existence 50 years, and 
had now Endowments amounting to a 
million and a half. . The contention of 
Churchmen was that when they had 
voluntarily collected their Endowments 
they were guing to be taken away from 
them. In conclusion he would quote 
only one passage to prove his contention 
that to strengthen all churches endow- 
ments were absolutely necessary. The 
quotation was taken from Life and 
Work of January 1895, the Church of 
Scotland parish magazine. It referred 
to the very remarkable work, The New 
Era, by the Rev. Josiah Strong, himself 
a Congregationalist, and for eight years 
the general secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States. In the 
course of the article it is stated— 

‘*In many villages there were twice as many 
churches as were needed, all feeble, and strug- 
gling with each other for life; while along the 
Erie Canal for eight miles were found scattered 
hamlets, containing together a considerable 
population, where there was no religious service 
of any kind from one year’s end to another.”’ 
Information from other part of the 
States indicates that these five counties 
are fairly representative of the rural 
districts of New York. A clergyman in 
another county writes— 


‘*We have investigated the condition of the 
county, and find it little less than appalling. 
Not one half of its children have Sabbath School 
privileges, and wide stretches of country are 
without any religious activities of any kind.”’ 


This state of things is not exceptional. 
‘* There are at least 70 towns in Maine,”’ 


also an early-settled State— 


‘*in which no religious service is held. At the 
same time there are scores of towns in which 
two or more little churches are struggling for 
existence, calling for missionary help, and ex- 
pending most of their energies in raising mone 

to pay current expenses. It is not pretended,”’ 


says Dr. Strong, after some further 

similar quotations, 

‘* that these describe the condition of all country 

communities ; but it is only a question of time 
Viscount Wolmer. 
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when precisely such conditions will result from 
well-established tendencies, which exist where- 
ever the population is being depleted.’’ 

One last quotation— 


‘‘In the country, the depleted churches in 

their struggle for existence almost necessarily 
fall into competition with each other, and the 
smaller the village the sharper becomes the 
sectarian rivalry. Instead of making the Church 
a means to save men, men are sought, if at 
all, as a means to save the Church. Thus the 
churches lose their hold on the population ; and 
as they grow weaker the minister’s support 
dwindles, until he is forced to divide his time 
with some other feeble church in a neighbouring 
village, or turn aside to farming, in order to eke 
out his scanty living, or leave altogether. In 
this way the churches are enfeebled until many 
of them become extinct. During the past 30 
years thousands of churches have thus died from 
exhaustion in the rural districts of the United 
States.’’ 
Neither in Wales nor elsewhere could a 
Church cover the whole religious field 
and do her work completely without 
Endowments. Therefore, until all con- 
stitutional means of resistance should 
have been exhausted, they would oppose 
firmly this proposal to take from the 
Church in Wales Endowments which 
they believed she ought to retain in he 
spiritual interests of the people of that 
country. 

*Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor- 
gan, E.) observed that before the Tithe 
Committee which sat a few years ago an 
Irish land agent, Mr. Hussey, was 
asked whether Disestablishment had or 
had not been a blessing to the Church in 
Ireland? After some hesitation the 
witness replied : “ Well, it has been.” 
Disestablishment in Ireland had had 
the effect of driving the drones away 
from the Church, and, as a consequence, 
she had become stronger morally, spiritu- 
ally, and socially. The opponents of this 
Bill contended that if her Endowments 
were taken from the Welsh Church she 
would be weakened. If there was any 
validity in that argument the Church 
ought to have been most successful 
when she was most richly endowed. 
The reverse, however, had been the case 
in Wales. If there was any town in 
the Principality where the Church was 
successful it was Cardiff, where there 
were 23 places for Church of England 
worship and 30 clergymen, and where 
the Endowments were only, from all 
sources, £1,200 per annum. © But in 
in only one of these places of worship 
was the service conducted in Welsh. 
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The Nonconformists, on the other hand, | aspect of the question. He doubted if 
had 13 chapels in which the service! this aspect would create much interest 
was conducted in that language. The| or carry much weight amongst some hon. 
strongest case of Disendowment he had' Members opposite, who would cripple the 
ever heard of wax the Pope’s loss of his| Church in Wales at all hazards, but 
temporal dominions, yet no one could say | surely it went to the very root of the 
that the Pope lost any spiritual power| whole matter. They had been told on 
in consequence. Since then he had! the authority of Ministers that Dises- 
even contended successfully against the|tablishment would strengthen the 
strongest man in Europe—namely, Church in Wales. The hon. Member 
Prince Bismarck. The right hon. | fur Flintshire had stated, in a speech at 
Baronet the Member for Bristol had’ Rhyl, that Disestablishment was more 
prophesied that, after Disestablishment, religious than a political question, and 
Church of England landlords would treat | he quite agreed with that admission. He 
their Nonconformist tenantry worse than | went on to say— 
hitherto. But he hoped that one result, «1 pelieve I am expressing the feeling of all 
of the Welsh Land Commission would be the Nonconformists of Great Britain, and a 
theenactmentof legislation for preventing teat many Churchmen as well, when I say that 
| I strongly believe that State Establishments 


landlords from persecuting their tenants. |) ""° 08") Rox be — 
° | have always been injurious to spiritual religion. 
He looked upon the present measure as | 41 who have studied Church history know that 


an honest attempt to settle the greatest) by far the most active and spiritual time of 
grievance they had as a people. | Christianity was during the first three centuries, 


*Mr. J. H. STOCK (Liverpool, Walton) | ¥¢? it was persecuted religion.” 
said, he would not have trespassed upon| He could not recognise a comparison 


the time of the House if it were not for| between the Early Church and the 
the fact that he felt a firm conviction| English Church in Wales as it now 
that this Bill was not only a direct existed. But they read that in the early 
menace to, and attack on, the Church of | days the Christians had all things in 
England as a whole, but was also fraught |common, and, if the hon. Member for 
with the greatest peril to many of the | Flintshire wished to be logical and to 


highest influences that made for the good | carry out this doctrine, and was ready 
of their country. He was unfortunately | to take away the £15 ',000 to £160,000 
unable to be in the House during the| incomes and Endowments of the Church 
Debate on the First Reading of the Bill, | in Wales, surely he would be willing to 
nor had he the pleasure of listening to| take away also the incomes and Endow- 


the masterly speech of the Home Secre- 
tary at the commencement of the present 
Debate, but in reading and listening to the 
speeches of the promoters of the measure, 
he had been struck with the tone of 
eyncism which characterised them in 
contrast to the earnestness and depth 
of feeling and well reasoned out 
speeches of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Mr. Plunket. Lord Rosebery in 
his speech at Cardiff said, he did not 
ask his supporters for any enthusiasm. 
He doubted if any good work was ever 
entered upon that did not arouse some 
enthusiasm, but certainly the Prime 
Minister had got his wish. This measure 
had raised no enthusiasm, except amongst 
the Welsh Members, andthose who were 
anxious, not only to cut off the Church 
in Wales, but also to cut off Wales from 
England. That was surely the hardly- 
muffled key-note of the Home Secretary’s 
speech. He would like to say a few words 
upon what might be called the religious 


ments of the Nonconformist chapels in 
Wales, and put them into a common 
purse to be devoted to similar purposes. 
But while, in the words of one hon. 
Member opposite, they would like to 
free the Church from the mere dross 
of earthly and temporal privileges, 
they showed no anxiety to take away 
the dross from the chapels. He was 
sure the hon. Member for Flintshire and 
those who sat with him were men of high 
religious convictions, but he would ask 
them if they honestly believed they would 
make religion more spiritual in Wales 
by beggaring the teachers of religion ! 
He could not admit that the case of the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Ire- 
land was at all parallel with that of the 
Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, but it was admitted that Dis- 
establishment had greatly crippled the 
resources of the Irish Church and _ its 
religious influences, and he asked how 
religious-thinking men could regard with 
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equanimity the spoiling of the Church in 
Wales? It was simply a perversion of 
terms to speak of the English Church in 
Wales as an alien Church, notwithstand- 
ing the Home Secretary’s ingenuous 
argument that “even an indigenous 
thing, if it was adulterated, became 
in the truest sense alien,” when they 
remembered that, out of a total of 970 
parishes in that country, 422 had the 
prefix “Ilan,” which in Wales meant 
“Church ;” and that it could not be 
denied that the ancestors of a]] the Non- 
conformists in Wales belonged at one 
time to the Parent Church. It was not 
the Church in Wales that had become 
adulterated. On the contrary, it was 
her growing strength, her growing inde- 
pendence, her growing freedom from 
debt, and the beauty of her services that 


had created this feeling of jealousy and | 


envy which was at the root of this cruel, 
mean, and sordid campaign against her. 
He asked hon. Members if they were 
regardless of the sacrilege and spoilation 
that was and parcel of this Bill? 
Could they regard with equanimity the 
consequences of it to the country in the 
relaxation of religious influence, and in 
the probable withdrawal of religious 
education to thousands of children in 
Wales who were at present educated in 
the Church Schools? Were hon. Mem- 
bers like Gallio of old, and cared for 
none of these things? Was all the 
Church’s good work to be sacrificed to 
gratify spite and cupidity, or to give hon. 
Members opposite a longer lease of 
Office? Were they going to fulfil our 
last Poet Laureate’s words, and— 
“Bring the old dark ages back, without the 
faith, without the hope ; 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and 
roll their ruins down the slope * ”” 

They were told that the Welsh people 
were passionately longing for Dis- 
establishment. Would that be so when 
they found that they would get nothing 
thereby ; when they found that they still 
had to pay the tithes which they were 
told they would no longer have to pay, 
and when they found that, in many 
places, the taxation would be greatly 
increased if the crippled Church had to 
relinquish her schools? The truth was, 
that Disestablishment had never been 
the sole issue clearly put before the 
people of Wales. It had always been 
mixed up with Home Rule and other 
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questions. He believed the Church in 
Wales would never be in so much danger 
as she was now, and no wonder the 
Welsh Members wanted to make hay 
while the sun shone. He believed, and 
he prayed he was right in believing, that 
the Church of England was ingrained in 
the hearts of all classes, and he believed 
also the Church was dear to and rev- 
erenced by hundreds of Dissenters in 
Wales as being the stay of their poor, 
the relief of their sick, the burial- 
place of their dead; and he warned 
the Government to take care lest the 


| Welsh Bill, which they hoped would fill 


up the cup of the House of Lords, did 
not recoil on their own heads, and engulf 
their Party whenever they appealed to 
the country. 

Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) said, that he had 
always been in favour of absolute 
religious equality, but in the last two 
Parliaments he had refrained from 
voting on Church questions. In 1884, 
when he was first a candidate, the 
general question of the separation of 
Church and State was in the forefront of 
the Liberal Programme, but he freely 
accepted the terms which were then offered 
in his constituency, that he should 
remain neutral. At the last General 
Election, however, he was asked to re- 
consider his position as to the Disestab- 
lishment vf the Church in Wales and in 
Scotland. He, therefore, in 1892, sent 
round a circular to each of his electors, 
asking the opinion of each in regard to 
the question of Disestablishment in those 
two parts of the kingdom. The replies 
which he received were in the propor- 
tion of nearly two to one in favour of 
Disestablishment. He, therefore, felt it 
to be his bounden duty to give effect to 
the wishes of his constituents and to vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities) said, that he 
would not have thought of taking part 
in this Debate had the discussion been 
confined to the subject of the proposed 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church in Wales. But it had been 
more or less openly avowed by several of 
the supporters of the Bill that the attack 
was not on the Church in Wales alone, 
but virtually on the Church of England 
as a whole, and more than that—and 
this was his excuse for venturing to 
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intrude in the Debate—arguments had 
been used on behalf of the Bill which 
would strike at the existence of an 
Established Church anywhere—which 
struck at the union of Church and State. 
The hon. member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Paul) supported this Bill on the 
broad principles of religious equality, the 
principle that the State ought to be 
absolutely impartial and neutral between 
all religious bodies in the land. Other 
hon. Members had spoken to a similar 
effect, and he was not aware that any 
advocate of the Bill had been careful to 
disclaim sympathy with that widest 
view of the position. He would except 
the hon. Member for the Eccles Division 
(Mr. H. J. Roby) who stated that, 
although he supported this Bill, he would 
not extend Disestablishment to the 
Church of England asa whole. As to 
this principle of religious neutrality, in 
his humble opinion, it would involve a 
reversal of the Constitution of our 
country. We were the citizens of a 
Christian and Protestant State. We 
lived under a Christian and Protestant 
Constitution. This was our guarantee 
for our liberties, civil and religious—a 
guarantee for the liberties of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects not less than for 
the liberties of Protestants. Under that 
Constitution there was the formal acknow- 
ledgment of religion, and of a particular 
religion, by the State. Our Legislation 
and the public life of the country were 
carried on under a _ recognition of 
Christianity and the Protestant Faith 
as the religion of the Nation as a 
whole. This could not be the case if 
the guiding principle of the State 
was to be absolute religious neutrality. 
But it did not follow that there was 
not absolute religious freedom. The 
hon. Member for Mid Glamorganshire 
(Mr. 8. T. Evans) said, on Friday after- 
noon, that— 


‘* The best acknowledgment or recognition of 
religion by the State was to permit every man 
to worship as he pleased.”’ 

But every man was so permitted now. 
The persecuting principle was a thing of 
the past, as regarded this Protestant 
State. Persecution was recognised to be 
inconsistent with the principles of Pro- 
testantism. If there were real grievances 
in Wales or in any other part of the 
Kingdom, because of an Established 
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Church, let them know what they were, 
and let them seek to find remedies for 
them; but let them not sever the tie 
between Church and State, the union of 
which was so important to the State— 
much more important to the State than 
to the Church. The hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh said— 

“ An Established Church was kept up for the 
members of a particular denomination.’ 
This was not so. It was kept up for 
the good of the whole people. He knew 
that the United States of America and 
several of our Colonies might be pointed 
to as illustrations of how well Christian 
and Protestant principles could hold 
their own, notwithstanding the absence 
of an Established Church. But he would 
remind the House that these countries 
were greatly influenced by the tradi- 
tions, the laws, and the example of the 
Mother Country ; and, although they had 
no formal connection of Church and 
State themselves, they were naturally 
affected by the order of things prevailing 
here. Sever the union of Church and 
State in this country, however, and 
could it be doubted that the result would 
be disastrously felt in all English-speak- 
ing communities abroad? His hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had quoted 
the opinion of the late Dr. Déllinger, 
that the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England would be a blow to the 
cause of religion throughout Christen- 
dom. The evil effect which Dr. Dollinger 
dreaded for all Christendom would be 
especially felt in our Colonies. What 
was already the result in those of our 
Colonies where religious equality was 
made the one guiding principle? In 
Victoria no religious eadhinis was given 
in the public schools, and, if he was not 
misinformed, all definite religious refe- 
rences had been removed from the school 
books ; and the results were deplored by 
all sections of the Christian Church. The 
name of Dr. Chalmers had been men- 
tioned by the Secretary for Scotland (Sir 
G. Trevelyan), but would Dr. Chalmers 
have had any sympathy with the views 
on which this Bill was advocated? Dr. 
Chalmers said, in his address to the 
General Assembly of the Free Church in 
1843— 


“We are the advocates for a national recogni- 
tion and national support of religion, and we are 
not voluntaries.”’ 
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Further, in an Earnest Appeal to the 
Free Church on the subject of its 
Economics, in 1846, he said— 

“We rejoice in the testimony of the Free 

Church for the principle of a National Estab- 
lishment, and most sincerely do we hope that 
she will never fall away from it.”’ 
And, only a few weeks before his death, 
in the course of his evidence before the 
House of Commons Committee on the 
Refusal of Sites, 12th May 1847, he 
said— 

““We, of the Free Church, are not voluntaries, 

and I confess to you that I should look with 
a sigh to the demolition of the framework 
either of the Scottish or of the English 
Establishment.” 
These extracts show what was Dr. 
Chalmers’ attitude towards the policy 
now urged by supporters of this Bill. 
He (Mr. Campbell) opposed this Bill 
because he saw in it an attack, not only 
on the Established Church of England, 
but on the principle of Church Estab- 
lishment, and because, if carried to its 
logical issue, it would introduce a system 
which would do much to deprive our 
State—the public life of our people—of 
all religious character, and to land our 
country in a hopeless secularism. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, that he desired for a special reason, 
as a Scotch Member, looking forward to 
the assistance of his Welsh friends in 
days to come, to make little more than a 
formal interposition in this Debate, and 
he would confine himself to one reason 
among several which induced him to 
support the Second Reading of this Bill, 
a reason which, as far as he had been 
able to gather from the Debate, had not 
been brought prominently before the 
consideration of the House. To his 
mind the strongest reason that had been 
urged against the Bill was what he 
would venture to cal] the utilitarian 
argument in this matter. It was said 
that it was a universal blessing to the 
country at large that there should be 
secured in every parish an independent 
and thoroughly competent religious and 
moral teacher, whose function it would 
be to bring home to the feelings and 
thoughts of the people the great ques- 
tions, destiny, and duty of their own 
relations to the deep mysteries of 
life and death, along with the 
obligations and  consolations that 
spring from the possession of truth 
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upon these momentous matters. It 
was contended that this great national 
advantage was secured by Establishment 
and Endowment, and that it was anni- 
hilated by Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment. He admitted that there was 
great force in the contention, and if the 
argument had been true in the details 
he should not have been influenced by 
those considerations of social circum. 
stances and relations as he really was, 
and might then have been disposed to 
persuade the people to an opposite course, 
even to tell them that in this particular 
matter he shrunk from being the instru- 
ment of their will. He granted, for the 
sake of argument, that Endowment did 
secu e the independence of a religious 
and moral teacher in a way that volun- 
taryism did not and could not do, but 
what was the good of that independence 
if the teacher was not free? The inde- 
pendent teacher with a gag in his mouth 
would never make much progress, and 
this, he contended, was the necessary 
tendency of Establishment. Establish- 
ment took away what Endowment pro- 
mised to secure, because it tended to 
convert the expected, fearless, and spon- 
taneous moral counsellor into a mere 
mechanical mouthpiece of dictated and 
traditional propositions. As a fact of 
political history, there could be no doubt 
that 300 and more years ago, the House, 
participating in an Act of Church Es- 
tablishment, declared that the 39 
Articles were the true, the absolute, 
and immutable truth; their exclusive 
advocacy by the Church was directed, 
and the Executive Government were 
instructed at the same time to deal with 
gainsayers by the civil sword, as the 
hrase ran, and with clerical gainsayers 
by the additional penalty of deprivation. 
He was not going to criticise the Church 
Articles on their merits, though he 
should be perfectly in harmony with the 
ancient usage of Parliament if he did 
so. He would only say what everyone 
of them knew, that those formularies 
embodied a philosophy of the universe 
and of human nature as remarkable as 
it was venerable ; that they presented a 
not less remarkable reading of the most 
striking chapter of human history upon 
the basis of the credibility of the super- 
natural; and that—if he might be 
allowed the expression—they cast the 
horoscope of the human race in other 
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in short, they presented a series 
of topics on which he conceded, and more 
than that, on which he maintained, 
that it was of the utmost importance 
that competent men, both in power of 
mind and in instructed intelligence, 
should communicate heart to heart, and 
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that distinguished them—which pro- 
vided that the future Church in Wales 
should be completely free, if it chose, to 
alter its very central doctrines without 
at the same time endangering or for- 
feiting an acre or a sixpence of its 





property. With respect to the attitude 


mind to mind, with their fellow-men.|of the laity in this matter, did hon. 


But what had the House done in the 
matter! By establishing those creeds 
under the penalty of deprivation and 
temporal ruin against the teachers who 
might differ from them, it made it, to a 
large extent, impossible that there should 
be this heart to heart and mind to mind 
communication between those religious 
and moral teachers and their fellow-men. 
Had the same course been adopted with 
the instructors in other branches of 
human thought, what would have been 
the state of things to-day? He ventured 
to say they would have had a hypo- 
critical science, a canting philosophy, a 
false history, an insincere art, and a 
cynical literature—in short, they would 
have had a serious retardation of moral 
and intellectual advance all along the 
line. That House, by establishing the 
Church and its creeds, made the assump- 
tion that, while all other departments of 
human thought were subject to change 


and to progress, the very highest of all 
departments of human thought was to be 
regarded as incapable of change and pro- 


gress, and the creed which was the 
appropriate expression of the religious 
thought of one generation could also be 
conveniently used as the equally appro- 
priate expression of the religious thought 
of any and every other generation. But 
how had that assumption been justified 
by experience and by history? It had 
been utterly condemned as a disastrous 
mistake. It had silenced and sterilised 
the clergy, who, if they believed that 
creed to be wrong, had everything to lose 
by teaching what they believed to be 
right. But with the laity the case was 
very different ; they were not required 
to be orthodox in order to live. 
Unnumbered critics of unquestioned in 
telligence had assailed the philosophic 
system and the historical statement of 
the Church Articles. This very Bill con- 
tained clauses, no doubt practically 
copied from the Irish Act—but still 
clauses of which he would say that the 
skill with which they were drawn was only 
equal to the courage and long-sightedness 


|Members think that the great mass of 


the working classes was protoundly in 
love with their creed or their Church 
doctrines and formularies? He ventured 
to ask hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, whose affection for the Church 
he did not for one moment doubt, 
whether they considered themselves the 
most fiery champions of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. If they liked he would put 
them to the test. The distinguished 
leader of the Opposition had recently 
put forth what was already a famous 
book upon the foundations of belief, a 
book in respect of which he could only 
speak in terms of the profoundest 
admiration for its power, its originality, 
| its learning, its brilliancy, and its varied 
and multifarious resources. He was 
not going to criticise the contents of 





that book, it would be entirely out of 
jorder, but he thought he might be 
| allowed to make a passing allusion to it 
|in connection with his argument, as a 
relevant consideration and a striking 
sign of the times. He was perfectly 
well aware that the Established Church 
had, and could have, no more intrepid 
and skilful supporter in Parliament ; 
but he should be really curious, having 
read his book, to hear how the right 
hon. Gent'eman was going to main- 
tain that that House was right when 
it declared the Thirty-nine Articles to 
be the absolute and the immutable truth. 
No doubt it was only fair to the right 
hon. Gentleman to have regard to the 
limits within which he restricted the 
scope and intention of his very remark-* 
able essay ; but when reading it he, for 
one, could not help feeling that if the 
author’s intellectual attitude to the 
Church Articles had been that of the 
receptivity and faith which characterised 
the Nicene or Elizabethan periods, he 
would have gone a little out of his way 
to say something more on behalf of the 
one or two articles of the creed which he 
had taken notice of than simply to say 
that they might be provisionally accepted 
apparently on the ground that they 
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furnished a comfortable and convenient 
refuge for certain alleged intellectual 
perplexities, and that he would have 
given less countenance than he had 
given to the comment that might be 
made, and had been made, that his main 
achievement had been to prove nothing 
but that science was as baseless as 
theology. He adduced these examples 
as an indication of the contrast between 
the attitude of the modern laity and 
clergy upon the subject of the Church 
Articles that Parliament had enacted as 
the truth. If he was right in believing 
that there had been a very large falling 
away from the ancient form of allegiance 
to the Church Articles on the part of the 
British modern public, he was entitled 
to infer that it was only an act of common 
honesty that they should take the earliest 
moment to disestablish, and by an easy 
corollary disendow, the Church. How was 
it that the clergy in these matters should 
be in a state of universal silent acquies- 
cence, broken only by the occasional and 
fitful explosion of some non-natural in- 
terpretationist, while all around them 
there was more or less solemn discontent 
or high and heated controversy! He 
did not wish to impute degrading 
motives to a large body of men who set 
an invaluable example to the public on 
many inost important points, but, in his 
opinion, they unavoidably fell short in 
respect to what ought to be their crown- 
ing virtue, a fearless and veracious out- 
spokenness on matters pertaining to 
the very highest human interests. It 
seemed to him that the effect of the 
establishment by Parliament of certain 
forms of belief had been to repel from 
the service of the Church at the very 
beginning the boldest class of intellects 
by the prospect of creed slavery that had 
been deliberately placed before them, 
and to influence those who were naturally 
of a more acquieseent temperament in 
their youth, when their minds probably 
could not have been sufficiently made up, 
to enter a profession which they liked, 
and which had, of course, its honourable 
prizes. When they had got the latter 
class of men in, they had done. every- 
thing in their power to stifle inquiry on 
their part, and if riper reflection brought 
different thoughts it might involve 
their professional and domestic ruin. 
He thought he was entitled to say 
that their tortuous system of Church 
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Establishment had, during the course of 
generations, produced a sort of etiquette 
or habit, like the wearing of a garb, 
whereby the normal clericinstinctively re- 
coiled from anything like thoroughgoing 
inquiry, not so much, perhaps, because he 
thought it would bedangerous, but because 
he had got accustomed to look upon it as 
unprofessional, and, perhaps, unnecessary. 
If that be so, or approximately so, he 
wished to ask what became of their 
boasted parochial centre of high moral 
vitality ? Where were the materials for 
it? How could the intellect of a bonds- 
man impart a free inspiration ; how could 
stagnation ever create life? The people 
were asking for the bread of living truth, 
and they had constructed a machine for 
the purpose of supplying them with a 
stone of dead tradition and antiquated 
form. Not only were they doing no 
good, in the highest sense of good he 
meant—and he did not deny the useful- 
ness of the parochial clergy in many 
minor ways—not only were they not 
doing good in the highest sense, and a 
kind of good for which the clergy ought 
to be called into existence and per- 
petuated, but they were doing positive 
mischief. They were paying ten to 
fifteen thousand men to handicap all 
other competing forms of religious and 
moral propaganda, and opposing the 
growth of possible enlightenment and 
progress. They were lowering the tone 
—and this to him was a serious state- 
ment to make—of spiritual veracity all 
over society. They were turning what 
was to be an elevating institution into a 
degrading one, and when they had 
turned the light that was in the nation 
into darkness, how great was that dark- 
ness. Of course he would be told that 
the proper cure for all this mischief was 
not the Disestablishment of the Church, 
but the emancipation of the clergy. He 
welcomed that idea as an idéa, but as a 
practical man it seemed to him to be 
entirely Utopian and impracticable. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol, suggested the idea of concurrent 
Endowments, but concurrent Endow- 
ment did not .mean an emancipated 
clergy but a. subsidised congregation. 
Besides, they could not endow every little 
sect, and if they did not there was an 
end toconcurrent Endowment. Another 
alternative suggested by many Church 
reformers was that there should be what 
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they called a comprehensive Church, in 
which every Church of every opinion, 
from Agnosticism to Fetishism should 
have a place. Why, common sense 
would not stand it. People would say : 
“ This is not a Church at all,” and none 
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admit that any majority had a right to 
alter the moral law, or any of the con- 
ditions of the Decalogue, or to repeal the 
Eighth Commandment. In moral matters 
he would never bow to any~ majority 
simply because it was a majority, for he 


would be more zealous in saying so/could not forget that it was a majority 


and 
It 


than Churchmen themselves, 
they would be quite right. 


would not be a Church at all, but! 


a colony of philosophisers, and they 
could get enough of them at any time 
for nothing. So, on the whole, he was 
not able to see his way out of the diffi- 
culty otherwise than by supporting the 


that cried 1,800 years ago, ‘Not this 
man, but Barabbas.” They had argu- 
ments, avowed and unavowed, in support 
of this Bill, and the arguments adopted 
by the Front Bench were not those that 
chiefly influenced the Members from 
Wales. What nonsense it was to go 





back to Giraldus Cambrensis and the 


Second Reading of this Bill. The evil Welsh Princes for guidance as to the 
that was in any Established Church— course which should be pursued at the 
which must necessarily be connected | end of the Nineteenth Century. They 
with the establishment of opinions which | knew the Celt, and loved him for his 
could not exist without it—was, to his| romantic tendencies, but he would as 
mind, immense, and it was incurable in soon accept the descriptions given in 
the Church. Accordingly, all he could | Parnellite organs of the Secretary for 
do was to wash his hands entirely of all | Scotland and the Secretary for Ireland 
responsibility for the perpetuation of the | as be influenced in his conduct in respect 
evil, and to trust that the social organisa-| of this Bill by references to the Princes 
tion would, as it had heretofore done,|of Wales. The Secretary for Scotland 
evolve those self-preserving functions | had told them that tithe was given by 
and ordinances which would conduct it | the community for the use of the com- 
with sufficient speed along the path of | munity. He believed that when the 


ethical progress ; that nature would, as | right hon. Gentleman said that, he was 
it always had done, from time to time, | guilty of an historical inaccuracy worthy, 


raise up men of genuine inspiration and 
heroic character, whose free and fearless 
teaching, both by pen and tongue, would 
be diffused throughout the community 
by the Press and other communicative 
agencies. These, in his opinion, would 
do far more for the moral elevation of the 
race than all the exertions of rival sects 
or a ereed-bound clergy. 

*Sir H. 8S. KING (Hull, Central) said, 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh had aroused the feelings 
of many Members. He did not think 
that the hon. Member could have realised 
how he was wounding those who differed 
from him on this question. What a con- 
trast between his speech and the speeches 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of ‘Dublin and of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Beds. Listening to the 
able and witty speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Beds, the thought occurred 
to him, as it probably would to the hon. 
Member’s nearest relatives, “ our foes are 
those of our own ‘household.” It had 
been argued in that Debate that they 
were bound to submit to the wishes of 
the majority in Wales. He could not 


perhaps, of a still more distinguished 
member of his family. His own view 
was that tithe was originally the gift of 
the lords of the soil who donated it to 
a Church or Abbey, and that the custom 
thus initiated gradually crystallised into 
law. But the tithes owned by the 
Church to-day were not the only tithes 
owned in this country, for there were 
tithes owned by lay impropriators. How 
did the Government distinguish between 
them? What was the distinction in law 
between the ownership of the one set of 
tithes and the ownership of the other ! 
If it would be confiscation to take away 
the tithe belonging to the lay impro-* 
priator, how was it not robbery to take 
away tithes from the Church? The 
Government pretended that because the 
custom of paying tithes was converted by 
the law into a legal usage it became a 
tax, and was national property, but the 
payment of tithes to the lay impropriator 
was equally the creation of law, and 
equally enforced by the law, and he 
could see no legal distinction between 
the one kind of tithe and the other. 
The right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
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Division, with that frank ingenuousness 
which endeared him to his opponents, 
had let out the true reason for plunder- 
ing the Church. According to the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was not because the 
property of the Church was national 
property that it was to be taken, but 
vecause it handicapped the Dissenting 
minister in his competition with the 
Church. The Church taught—and he 
believed that it was still a doctrine of 
the Christian religion—that we should 
do to others as we would be done by. 
He commended that principle to the 
attention of the Nonconformist gentle- 
men who were now preparing to plunder 
the Church. But in believing that it they 
could fleece the Church they would be 
less hampered in the contest Noncon- 
formists were mistaken, for he was of 
opinion that the Church would rise to 
the occasion, that it would not die, but 
would rise like a pheenix from its ashes. 
The Home Secretary, apparently, be- 
lieved that the passage of this Bill 
would bring about the millennium. 
Probably that was about the date the Bill 
would passat. The right hon. Gentleman 
was bringing not peace, but a sword 
into Wales. At present Churchmen 
subscribed to Nonconformist objects, 
and lived in amity with their Noncon- 
formist brethren. But the right hon. 
Gentleman could hardly believe that the 
members of a plundered Church would 
be very ready to hold out the right hand 
of fellowship to those who have attacked 
and humiliated the Church which they 
cherished. They had heard a good deal 
about the admirable self-denial of the 
poor members of Welsh chapels, and it 
was usually said that the rich in Wales 
were all on the side of the Church. If 
that was the case, it was a bad look-out 
for the Nonconformists, because Church 
property, it was said, did not prosper in 
the hands of the spoilers ; and when the 
booty was spent and dissipated, as it soon 
would be, the Nonconformist’s last state 
would be worse than his first. He would 
probably before long have to pay an 
additional school tax, to supply the 
educational wants at present provided 
for in Voluntary schools. The pious 


sons of the Church in the day when 
she was robbed of her revenues in 
order to build museums and create 
schools of art would nobly come to her 
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rescue and support, but not one shil- 
ling would be given to any community 
outside the Church. He denied the 
moral competence of Parliament to 
deal with this matter on the present 
restricted franchise. It might fairly 
be asked whether this important ques- 
tion, in which women were so gravely 
interested, ought to be decided simply 
by the votes of men? It could not be 
denied that this was a matter in which 
millions of women were deeply and 
vitally interested, and they had no re- 
presentation in that House by their 
votes. Women had a pre - eminent 
right to a voice in the question. Their 
religious feelings were more intense than 
those of the average elector, and in pro- 
portion to their means they contributed 
more than men to Church purposes. Was 
it not inequitable that this House, repre- 
senting only males, should venture to 
decide a question of this magnitude 
and solemnity without paying the 
slightest regard either to the feelings 
or rights of the most important part 
of the population? The women of this 
country had had no opportunity of de- 
claring what they thought of this pro- 
posal. The House had no doubt the 
power to pass this Bill; but it was 
always restrained by considerations of 
equity. It was excellent to have a 
giant's strength, but it was not always 
well to use it like a giant. He should 
offer the most strenuous opposition to 
the Bill as an iniquity, and an uncandid 
iniquity, perpetrated by a small majority 
of the half of the community which pos- 
sessed electoral power upon the other 
half which had no votes. They were 
asked to plunder unrepresented women, 
to take money which these women 
regarded as sacred, and to apply it 
to secular uses. If they polled the 
women of England, Scotland, and 
Wales on this question he was certain 
it would be found that the great 
majority felt the utmost repugnance and 
abhorrence of this confiscation, and that 
they conceived it to be nothing short of 
sacrilege. He would not.enter on other 
grounds of opposition to the Bill. He 
contented himself with stating one point 
on which he thought a strong plea could 
be founded for at least a pause in these 
destructive and confiscatory proceedings. 
The Bill ought not to pass until it had 
been submitted to the country in such a 
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way that a clear, unsophisticated verdict 
of the people could be taken upon it. 
No such verdict had as yet been ren- 
dered even by the male electors, and the 
women had not been consulted at all. 
He thought that in matters of religion 
involving the morals, the conscience, 
the piety of these kingdoms they in Par- 
liament ought to be very careful to see 
that they did not legislate in such a way 
as to affect the rights and flout the con- 
sciences of that immense and powerful 
social force. If any good was to come 
out of it they must carry the women with 
them in that action. He could not see 
what good even hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could hope for from an arbitrary in- 
justice perpetrated with an utter disre- 
gard of feminine sentiments and opinions 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
8S.) said, he was most anxious to avoid 
intemperate language, though occasionally 
speeches on the other side had not been 
free from it. He believed he could 
fairly claim that during this long con- 
troversy he had never used a harsh or 
bitter word. He had many personal 
friends among the clergy and the laity of 
the Established Church, and he had 
always endeavoured to respect their 
feelings in this matter. But he was 
bound to claim for his colleagues that 
the hard words had not all been on one 
side, and he had in his hand passages 
from the sermons and speeches of clergy- 
men and members of the Church of the 
most irritating kind. He hoped, how- 
ever, that in the House the argument 
would be conducted ina spirit of fair- 
ness and kindness. The right hon. 
Member for Bristol quoted with great 
emphasis the opinion of an eminent 
German divine, Dr. Déllinger, that Dis- 
establishment “would be a blow to 
Christianity not only in England 
but throughout Europe.” He thought 
it was very unwise that they should 
go to Germany for opinions on great 
questions of principle. He prepared to 
take his opinions from Birmingham. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, speaking in 1885 
upon the question of principle, said :— 


**T am an English Nonconformist, born and 
bred in dissent, and I am opposed, from honest 
conviction, to anything in the nature of State in- 
terference with, or State aid to, religion. . . 
For political, as well as for social reasons, as 
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well, also, as in the interests of religion itself, I 
am a Liberationist. I would free the Church 


| from State control whether in England, or Scot- 
| land, or in Wales ; and my opinion of the sub- 


ject is, no doubt, strengthened by my belief that 
the appropriation to the service of a stngle sect 
of funds which were originally designed for the 
benefit of the whole nation is an injustice; and 
I hope to live tosee the time when voluntary 
zeal will provide for religious work, and will set 
free those vast Endowments, which originally 
included among their purposes the improvement 
of the condition of the poor, and the education 
of the people, as well as the special objects 
to which they have since been exclusively 
devoted.”’ 

In another passage the 
Gentleman said :— 

‘*T know that in England, at all events, his- 
tory shows that the vast mass of our clergy have 
always resisted every attempt to extend the 
limits of freedom, every social and every politi- 
cal reform; while, on the other hand, the 
ministers of the Dissenting sects have been their 
warmest and heartiest friends. You cannot find 
the cause of this in the men ; human nature is 
the same whether it be in an Establishment or 
outside it ; you must find it in the system; it 
has a narrowing effect, and tends to alienate all 
its supporters from the national movement. 
You must look to the same cause for the 
instances of sectarian bigotry, which, unfortu- 
nately, are too common.”’ 

These were his views about the Estab 
lished form of religion, and he was glad 
to see that the Under Secretary had the 
courage of his convictions when he said 
that you cannot escape from the logical 
consequences of holding that the Estab- 
lished form of religion was a mistake. 
If it was good for Ireland, it was also 
good for Wales, and it was good for 
England if the English people had only 
the sense to see it. He had listened 
with sympathy to the exquisite speech 
of the right hon. Member for Dublin 
University ; for the Welsh Members this 
controversy was full of pain, and it was 
only under a deep sense of duty that 
they were trying to carry out what they 
considered to be the just claims of their 
country. That speech, as well as the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Edinburgh, had dealt with the relation 
of the Irish Church to the coming Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales. 
It was said that the Church in Ireland 
was very much more liberally treated 
than it was proposed to treat the Church 
in Wales. No doubt the financial aspect 
was a very complex one. They had the 
fact stated in 1893 that the representa- 
tive body, which held the property of the 
Church and administered it, had in its 
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possession between seven and eight| 
millions of money. It was said that| 
private munificence had contributed no | 
less than four millions of money, but) 
that wasnotan endowment of the Church. | 
The sum of £3, 500,000 now stood as a} 
capitalised sum, which more or less re-| 
presented Endowments. So, therefore, 
he urged it would be perfectly unreason- 
able to say that the Irish Church had 
got anything like eight millions. He 
was perfectly sure that the Endowments 
of the Irish Church certainly never re- 
presented £1,500,000. [An hon. Men- 
BER: “Over £7,000,000.”] No doubt 
they made a good deal over these in- 
genious and exceedingly meritorous | 
financial transactions. The Irish Church | 
supplied a good example of what was | 
going to happen to the Welsh Church, | 
and he felt happy that it was so. How | 
had Establishment worked in Ireland?) 
How had the Church suffered there ?| 


He happened to represent a Division, in| 
which there was an able and enterprising | 
Tory paper, The Western Mail, the deter- | 
mined opponent of their crusade. It 
had done everything it could to oppose 
their movement. It was conducted with 


great ability and energy ; but in 1892, 





just after the General Election, The 
Western Mail sent over a special corre- 
spondent to Ireland to look about and 
see what the results of Disestablishment 


were after many years. This corre- 
spondent had resided three years in Ire- 
land before Disestablishment, from 1867 
to 1869, and he bore the highest testi- 
mony to the great advance made by the 
Church after Disestablishment. Amongst 
others of the clergy he saw the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and down to the in- 
cumbents in poor country parishes. The 
correspondent wrote as follows :— 


‘*No matter what place I stayed at on my 
journey wherein there was a church I found 
some evidence—as well in the church buildings 
as in the members of the Church—of renewed 
life. Whether in a large town like Belfast, 
with its twenty churches, or in a remote coun- 
try parish, I could not help remarking the 
increased activity of the Church as compared 
with what it was only five-and-twenty years 
ago. In many places where I remember the 
churches to have been in a ruinous or half- 
ruinous state in pre-Disestablishment days, I 
now found them either in a state of good 
repair or in course of restoration. At Bangor, 
in County Down, I found a new parish church 
erected, at a cost of £12,000. But why 
multiply instances of this kind in face of the 
fact that over four millions sterling have been 
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subscribed to the Church of Ireland Sustenta- 
tion Fund since the Act of Disestablishment 
was passed ?’’ 


The correspondent wrote further :— 


‘During my stay at Armagh I availed 
myself of the opportunity of ascertaining the 
views of the Venerable Dr. Meade, Archdeacon 
of Armagh. ‘I do believe,’ said the venerable 
Archdeacon, ‘ that in the history of our Church 
there never was a time when her members took 
a more loving and intelligent interest in her 
doctrines and in her well-being. Disestablish- 
ment,’ said the venerable Archdeacon, in con- 
clusion, ‘has brought with it these advantages. 
It has drawn us all close together. We now 
live in a Church which is quick with the Divine 
life. The very fact of having to work and 
make sacrifices for the Church has made her 
members love her more. The giving of their 
time and abilities to her support has made 
them more earnest and zealous in her service.’ 
At the Armagh Conference on the question of 
lay help, the Dean of Armagh said :— ‘Our 
select vestries—’ created by the constitution 
since the Church was disestablished—‘ have 
ye authorised lay help into every parish, 
and I am certain that the average clergyman 
would deplore the loss of his select vestry as 
a calamity; that the interest in all good work 
which our vestries have evoked and utilised is 

uite incalculable.’ The Rev. Canon Crozier, 

.D., treasurer of Down Cathedral, chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Armagh, and Incumbent 
of Holywood, County Down, said: ‘In the ten 
years that followed 1860, that is to say, the ten 
years i iately ing the coming into 
effect of the Act of Disestablishment, the total 
subscriptions from Ireland to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society were £63,786 6s. In the last 
ten years, with the full burden of self-support 
upon Irish Churchmen, the subscriptions to the 
same society reached the splendid total of 
£79,568 2s. 9d., anincrease of £15781 16s. 9d., 
and all this in spite of—or, rather, let 
me say side by side with—increased zeal at 
home in spiritual and financial matters, and an 
enormous increase in church and cathedral restor- 
ation.’ Facts and figures, like those adduced by 
Canon Crozier, speak volumes, and go further 
towards proving that the Church of Ireland 
has gained, on the whole, more than it has lost 
by Disestablishment than a thousand words of 
assertion based on mere opinion or speculation. 
Then there was the statement of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. And certainly it could not be 
said that Disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland had destroyed one of the bulwarks of 
Christianity.” 

He now came to the concluding sen- 
tence— 


‘* Tt seems to me quite reasonable to assume 
that if in a poor country like Ireland Disestablish- 
ment has been beneficial, then in Wales the 
Churchmen have nothing to fear from the effects 
of a similar Act if applied to the Principality. 
Judging by the current of popular opinion the 
days of the Establishment in Wales are num- 
bered, and being numbered, it will be well for 
the Welsh clergy to learn wisdom from the lessons 
of the Irish Church, and be prepared for what 
seems inevitable.’’ 
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He had thought it to be his duty to 
bring these very remarkable statements, 
prepared by a correspondent sent by a 
Tory newspaper to report on the effect 
to be produced by Disestablishment in 
Wales, before the House. It was time 
that this controversy, so full of painful 
incidents and memories, should come to 
anend. No doubt it had its bright and 
glorious side. It had stirred to the 
depths the emotional and susceptible 
nature of the Welsh people, and had 
drawn out all their higher and nobler 
instincts and qualities. It had lifted 
them to a higher plane, not only of 
religious, but of intellectual and political 
life. It had filled them with a passionate 
desire for knowledge, and had made the 
Welsh peasant, collier, small tradesmen, 
and artizan thoughtful and intelligent 
students. It had enabled them to realise 
that there was a great future for them, 
if they only had a fair chance. But it 
had done its work of training. They 
were now prepared for that future—and 
would no longer be denied or trifled with. 
The Welsh people would never lower the 
banner of religious freedom and equality 
which they had carried forward with 
such desperate tenacity and self-denial 
until they had gained the great moral 
victory for which they had fought so 
long. 

*Mr. A. 8S. T. GRIFFITH - BOS- 
CAWEN (Kent, Tunbridge) said, there 
were one or two points raised in the 
Debate to which he should like to have 


an opportunity of replying. He would 
not occupy much time in reply to the 
last speaker. The hon. Member's speech | parish 


appeared to be a long series of quotations 
from a Tory Commissioner in Ireland ; 
but he could not see why, because an 
agent of the Conservative Party found 
defects in the Irish Church, that was 
any reason why they should Disestablish 
and Disendow the Welsh Church. The 
hon. Gentleman complained of the strong 
language used on the Opposition side of 
the House. He did not think it was 
fair to say that any strong language, any 
abuse, any personalities had been intro- 
duced in the Debate on one side or the 
other. He thanked the Home Secretary 
for the tone in which he began the De- 
bate, and other hon. Members for recog- 
nising that the opponents of this measure 
felt deeply with reference to this ques- 
tion. He was also prepared to recognise 
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that hon. Gentlemen opposite also felt 
deeply on the other side of the question, 
and that they were actuated by deep 
and conscientious motives. But when 
they looked from the House of Commons 
to the country and noted the language 
which was used there, especially in Wales, 
he thought a different story could be 
told. The Baner of April 13, 1892, 
printed and circulated a statement to 
the effect that Churchmen were big old 
babes throughout the ages, that they 
had been carried by others, and had 
sucked the breasts to which they had no 
right, that they lived on other people, 
and that it was the greatest pity that 
those who professed to be the successors 
of the Apostle should place themselves 
only to be classed with creatures of 
prey. This was from the organ of 
Mr. Gee, the author of this Liberation- 
ist ‘‘ crusade,” as the hon. Member called 
it, and rightly, because this move- 
ment could not be described as a 
spontaneous expression of the people. 
Now Mr. Gee might be made a 
Welsh Commissioner under this Bill. 
There was no test to be applied; he 
might be a persona grata with the 
Treasury Bench or the Welsh National 
Party, and he might administer the 
funds of the Disendowed Church. 
Mr. Gee had been the Chairman of 
the Denbighshire County Council ; and 
under this Bill the County Council 
was to collect the tithe. The County 
Council had to hand over what tithe 
it collected for a vested interest to the 
Incumbent for the time being of any 
ish. Looking at the animus thus 
displayed in this extraordinary language 
about the Church, he asked what guaran- 
tee had they that the County Council 
would collect the tithes at all? They 
were aware that in Cardiganshire, at the 
present moment, the tithes were not col- 
lected. The Home Secretary admitted 
that 150 orders for tithes were unexe- 
cuted in Cardiganshire at the present 
time. A large number of those orders 
for tithes were not for Church but for 
lay tithes ; and yet, because the County 
Council was in collusion with the Anti- 
Tithe League, and would not allow the 
police to be got together to collect the 
tithe, a large number of laymen were 
not able to get their tithes now. Did 
the House think there was the slightest 
chance of the County Council collecting 
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the tithes and handing them over to 
clergymen about whom they had used 
strong language of the character quoted ? 
A wonderful change had come over the 
complexion of the County Councils in 
Wales during the last few weeks. It 
was quite true that previously hon. 
Members opposite had obtained an 
enormous majority, and it was true 
also that at those elections the question 
put forward was the Disestablishment 
of the Church. What was the result 
this time? In a large number of coun- 
ties, Conservative majorities had been 
returned. In Denbighshire, there was 
a Conservative majority, and Mr. Gee 
had been turned off, and Carnarvonshire 
had elected a Conservative Chairman. 
When this question was really fought 
out in Wales, he believed that the op- 
ponents of this measure would be found 
to be stronger than the representation of 
the House of Commons showed them to 
be at the present time. They were told 


that there were only three Welsh Mem- 
bers against Disestablishment in the 
House. He admitted the fact ; but he 
contended that at the last General Elec- 
tion the question before the Welsh 
electors was not Disestablishment but 


Home Rule. On the First Reading of 
the Bill he showed that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had put forward Home Rule 
first, and not Disestablishment, in their 
election programmes ; and the hon Mem- 
berfor Mid Glamorgan had himself shown 
that a large number of the Unionist can- 
didates were themselves Disestablishers ; 
then how could the defeat of a Unionist, 
who, like his opponent, was in favour of 
Disestablishment, or refused to drag out 
the question because he wished Home 
Rule to be before the people, be construed 
into a defeat of the Church in Wales? 
It was not a defeat, because the question 
was not before the people at the last 
election. The hon. Member for Mid 
Glamorgan told him the statistics he 
and others had given were wrong, be- 
cause they had added up the total 
Unionist vote and claimed all those 
votes for the Church. He willingly 
admitted that some of the Unionist 
candidates were in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. He was wrong in that par- 
ticular. What followed? Let them go 
back to the 1886 election, when the 
Unionist candidates, Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist, all declared themselves 
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against Disestablishment, and when the 
electors did vote on the Church question. 
Mr.Luoyp-Grorae: “No.”] There might 
ave been one or two instances in which 
the candidates did not do so, but he was 
certain the hon. Member would admit 
that the majority of the candidates in 
1886 did say, distinctly and openly, they 
were against Disestablishment, whereas 
in 1892 they did not. In 1886 the 
Unionists polled 2,345 more votes than 
they polled in 1892, in the constitu- 
encies in question—in other words, 
when this question was put fairly and 
squarely before the Welsh people the 
Unionists polled more votes than when 
they burked the question and put it in 
the background. It was asked what 
was the use of hon. Members on the 
Opposition Benches trying to delay the 
passing of this Bill? The reason why he 
and his friends were determined to fight 
the Bill was, that judging from every- 
thing they saw in Wales—by the manner 
in which the people were coming back 
to the Church, and even by so trivial an 
incident as the County Council elections 
—they believed time was on their side. 
The Church might have been weak—it 
had been weak—but it was now growing 
every day, and its supporters were deter- 
mined to put off this question until the 
time when the Church was so strong that 
Disestablishment would be entirely im- 
possible. [Mr.Lioyp-Georce: “ When” !] 
Very soon. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would see a very marked change at 
the next election. The hon. Gentleman 
and his friends were determined to push 
the matter forward as quickly as they 
could because they knew time was 
against them, and unless they were able 
to get Disestablishment and Disednow- 
ment very shortly the opportunity would 
be gone. The Home Secretary had 
given them three local reasons why this 
Measure should be passed. The first was 
that in Wales the Sunday scholars of 
the Nonconformist bodies vastly out- 
numbered the Sunday scholars of the 
Church. The answer to that was that 
the Church Sunday scholar was a very 
different person to the Nonconformist 
Sunday scholar ; there was no comparison 
between the two. Was it fair then to 
make a numerical comparison 1 

*Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): Is the hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to tell us where we can obtain the 
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particulars from which the totals of 
Church attendance are made up ? 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he had not given any total. He was 
taking the Home Secretary’s figures. It 
had been proved in the Debate that in 
addition to the fact that no comparison 
could be made between the two classes 
of Sunday scholars, the Home Secretary 
had over-estimated the number of Sunday 
scholars of the Nonconformists by no 
less a figure than 80,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s second local argument was, 
that in 27 parishes in Anglesey there 
was no resident clergyman, practically no 
services, and in some cases no buildings. 
The answer to that was abundantly 
supplied by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Plymouth (Sir 
E. Clarke), when he showed that in 
76 parishes in Anglesey there were 67 
clergymen, whereas there were 83 
chapels of the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists and only 56 ministers. He (Mr. 
Boscawen) had received a letter from 
the Bishop of Bangor, in which his 
Lordship said— 

‘* These ishes, 27 in number, according to 
Mr. Asquith, but 19 at most according to my 
calculation, have a total population of 3,000, 
and the tithes amount to just £1,100, and not 
£7,000, as stated by Mr. Asquith.’’ 


He added— 


‘*Church work in Anglesey goes on as regu- 
larly and as vigorously as in any part of Wales, 
and some of the parishes are exceptionally 
strong. There are, of course, a very few 
peccant spots.’’ 


That disposed of the second local argu- 
ment of the Home Secretary. What 
was the third local argument? It was 
that the communicants of the Noncon- 
formist bodies largely outnumbered the 
communicants of the Church of England. 
This was a subject he approached with 
some diffidence ; it was one he regretted 
had been dragged into the Debate. But 
he submitted that here again there was 
no fair comparison to be made. Any 
impartial man, any clergyman of the 
Church of England who was not a Party 
man, any leading Nonconformist in 
England who understood the question 
and was not a Party man, would tell 
them that a perfectly different thing was 
meant by being a Church of England 
communicant and by being a Noncon- 
formist communicant. But, apart from 
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that, the figures given by the Home 
Secretary as to the communicants of the 
Church of England related to those who 
communicated on Easter Day, 1892, 
while the figures he gave as to the com- 
municants of the Nonconformist bodies 
related to those who might communicate 
at any time during the year. What fair 
comparison could possibly be made be- 
tween the two? But if any argument 
were to be derived from the question of 
the number of communicants it was this 
—that in Wales there had been a re- 
markable increase in the number of com- 
municants during the last few years. He 
had been accused of merely stating the 
figures which have been given by the 
Chureh Defence Association, and there- 
fore could not quote any figures from 
that source to-night. The Bishop of 
Bangor wrote him :— 

‘‘In one parish in my diocese, the parish is a 
town where, in 1893, the number was 137, in 
1894 it was 277, and I believe, as a matter of 
fact, that the total roll would amount to at least 
500.” 


There had been an enormous increase of 
late in the number of Church communi- 
cants ; and, therefore, if ever the Bill 
might have been fair and just, it might 
have been just and fair some years ago, 
but certainly not now. Nonconformists 
had given the number of their com- 
municants as 45 per cent. of their 
adherents. It was not for him to 
question that estimate. He was willing 
to accept the percentage ; and he thought 
that at the same time Nonconformists 
should accept the percentage given by 
Churchmen. The Home Secretary had 
quoted 118,000 as the number of com- 
municants in Wales, and taking the 
communicants as being 16 per cent. of 
the adherents of the Church in Wales, 
—which was not too high an estimate, 
for in England, as stated in “ The Church 
of England Year Book,” it was 8 per cent. 
—that gave the adherents at 786,000, 
which was two-fifths of the population, as 
Churchmen had always claimed. He 
thought, therefore, he was entitled to 
say that, if the case for the Bill de- 
pended on the local agreements of the 
Home Secretary, the case was a very weak 
one indeed. But the Home Secretary 
also gave historical reasons. The right 
hon. Gentleman had thrown over the 
Liberationist Society and the Prime 
Minister, an example which had been 
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followed by the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire in the interesting and able 
speech he had made that afternoon. 
The hon. Member for Bedfordshire had 
said that the Conservative Party, in 
following a man who had voted for the 
Second Reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, were following a man who was 
a national sinner. But the Liberal 
Party was following a man who 
had been inaccurate in his view of 
Church history, The Prime Minister 
had spoken of the transfer at the time 
of the Reformation, and seemed to con- 
template that the Church, instead of 
being reformed at the Reformation, came 
into existence at that particular period. 
But they had had from the Home 
Secretary, and other supporters of the 
Bill, an admission of the historical con- 
tinuity of the Church. That meant 
that the Church in Wales was the 
most thoroughly national institution in 
Wales; and it meant, in the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian in his remarkable book 
on “ The Church in its Relation to the 
State,” that the ministers of the Church 
were — 


‘Ordained hereditary ministers of the Truth, 
conveying it to us through an unbroken series 
from the Apostles themselves.”’ 


But the Home Secretary had said that 
the Church, though historically national, 
had become denationalised, and to 
prove that the right hon. Gentleman 
instanced, first of all, that it had been 
plundered by England and especially 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Twelfth Century and again in the 
Eighteenth Century, and that except 
for a few “brief and rare” intervals 
it had always been treated as a mere 
dependency of the English Church. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten the whole Tudor period and the 
whole Stuart period, in regard to which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian had said— 


‘* There is not a more curious fact in History 
than this: there are four sees in Wales, and yet 
between the Reign of Henry VIII. and the 
Revolution, no less than forty-four Welshmen 
were appointed to fill them.”’ 


The intervals referred to by the Home 
Secretary during this period of 200 
years might have beer rare but they 
were not brief. They were so long 
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that they could not help being rare. 
But even supposing there had been 
a break in the historical continuity of 
the Church, surely that was no reason 
why the Church should now be deprived 
of her Endowments? For his part he 
only asked for religious equality. It 
was said that the subject of the Bill was 
to secure religious equality. He did 
not see any religious equality in the 
Bill. He did not see equality in 
depriving the Church of her Endow- 
ments and leaving to the Noncon- 
formists an absolute right to their 
buildings and Endowments. In the 
case of the Nonconformists, by the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Act 1842, 25 years’ pos- 
session was deemed a sufficient title 
even when their doctrines had changed. 
Then why should 300 years’ pos- 
session—to go no further back than 
the Reformation—not be deemed suf- 
ficient to secure the same right in the 
case of the Church? Churchmen had 


no desire to take away a penny of the 
Endowments of the Nonconformists. 
Indeed they were glad the Noncon- 
formists had those Endowments to assist 
them in the great, noble, and Christian 
work in which they were engaged. 


But Church people said to Noncon- 
formists : “ Treat us as we treat you; 
live and let live ; deal out that measure 
of justice to the Church which we, as 
Christian men and women, give to you.” 
It was also pro to mete out to the 
Welsh Church different treatment from 
the treatment accorded to the Irish 
Church when it was Disestablished in 
1869. The Irish Church at that time 
claimed 667,000 adherents out of a 
population of 5,500,000. The Welsh 
Church claimed rather more, for it 
claimed to have 786,000 adherents, 
out of a population of 1,177,000. But 
after Disendowment the Irish Church 
had £7,500,000 by commutation to 
start with and £500,000 by private 
benefactions. The Irish Act provided 
that the purchase value was to be 
224 years of the net annual value. 
Take the existing endowment in the 
case of Wales. The present capitalised 
value at the same rate of the endow- 
ment of the Church in Wales was 
£3,600,000 ; or, in other words, the 
Church now, before Disestablishment, 

£4,000,000 less than the Irish 
Church possessed after Disestablishment 
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and Disendowment. 
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miserably small endowment, which did| work of his ministry, and he said it 
not amount to more than £170 a year,| would be a grievous thing for Wales if 


on the average, for each incumbent, and | 
which was much too little for the needs | 
of the Principality, it was proposed to 
take away. It had been said, and it! 


had been denied, that in the event of this 
Bill passing, many parishes would be 
left without pastoral care. From his 
knowledge of Wales and his acquaint- 
ance with the poverty of many of the 
parishes, he regarded it as almost certain 
that there would be many where it 
would be impossible to maintain a resi- 
dent clergyman, and such parishes would 
have to be grouped together. Though 
the endowment was small, and though 
the population was very poor, the 
parishes in Wales were of enormous 
extent in area, ‘and it was a physical 
impossibility at the present moment for 
one clergyman to work the parish he had 
got, but if grouped with others then 
large portions of the population of the 
parish would be left without his care at 
all. In half the parishes there was no 
resident Nonconformist minister, and 
these were just the poor parishes in 
which it would be impossible to maintain 
a resident clergyman. There would thus 
be many parishes where there might be 
services on Sunday and where the work 
would be done as well as it could be 
under the circumstances, but he did not 
think that religion in this country de- 
pended only on such services. There 
was also that fostering care in the work 
of helping the poor and the needy, and 
the constant visiting that went on at 
the present moment. All these, by 
the passing of this Bill, would 
be absent, and the result would be 
that not the Church alone, but religion 
generally throughout Wales, would suffer 
a grievous blow. Not only was it the 
case that a large number of parishes had 
no resident Nonconformist minister, but 
a large number of those ministers had 
not the time or leisure to devote them- 
selves solely to the duties of their 
ministry. At the present moment there 
were 569 Calvinistic Methodist ministers 
in Wales, 191 of whom were shopkeepers, 
farmers, commercial travellers, and 
agents, while 12 were engaged in edu- 
cational work, and only 356 could be 
described as ministers pure and simple. 
His idea of a minister of religion was a 





the parishes were left to the care of men 
who could only devote one-seventh of 
their time to pastoral work. Who would 
suffer? The people seemed to think the 
clergy would suffer, or that the rich would 
suffer. He fully admitted that the rich 
men would have to put their hands into 
their pockets, and not only so, but he 
was afraid they would, in many cases, be 
obliged to withdraw the subscriptions 
they now gave to charitable objects in 
order to support resident clergymen. 
Lord Macaulay had been quoted in this 
Debate already, and he would add one 
more quotation. Speaking in that House 
in April, 1845, Lord Macaulay used these 
words :— 

‘Tf I would keep up the Established Church 
of England, it is not for the sake of the Lords, 
Baronets, and county gentlemen of £5,000 a year, 
and rich bankers in the City. The person about 
whom I am uneasy is the working man. What 
is to become of him under the Voluntary 
system ? ”” 


Yes, what was to become of the working 
men in Wales and Monmouthshire when 
they left them to the Voluntary system, 
which gave them half the parishes with pos- 
sibly no resident minister of religion, and 
where the idea of hon. Members opposite 
was that ministers of religion could spend 
six days out of the seven on purely 
secular work? He wished to mention 
one other matter, and that was the 
cathedrals clause, which had given the 
greatest- pain to Churchmen on his 
side of the House. That clause was 
inconsistent with the rest of the 
Bill. The rest of the Bill proposed 
that private endowments given since 
1703 should be left to the Church, and 
he asked, were not the hundreds of 
thousands of pounds given by the Church 
people for restoring these cathedrals 
morally as much private endowments as 
the shilling or half-crown any man 
might put into the collection plate in 
Church next Sunday? They might not 
be private endowments under the Bill, but 
they were strictly private endowments, 
morally because they were intended for 
the Church. What were they going to 
do? Were they going to take away the 
old part of the Cathedral and leave to 
the Church the restoration work? Were 
they going to try and separate the old 
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stones from the new work which kept;the hon. Member claimed to be a 
them all together? The proposal of the Welshman, he mentioned certain Welsh 
Government reminded him of Portia and|names which he was unable to pro- 
Shylock. Shylock could not take his|nounce. The statistical calculations he 
pound of flesh and yet, at the same time, had brought forward were a fair ex- 
not shed a drop of Christian blood. It/|ample of how the statistics in support 
was just the same with these cathedrals. of the Welsh Church were cooked. The 
They could not separate what was ancient way they were arrived at was this. In 
—national monuments—and what were England, they were told, the proportion 
private benefactions given a few years of communicants to adherents was 8 per 


ago. He hoped, whatever else hap- 
pened to this Bill, that this clause might 
be thrown out. These cathedrals were 
built by the Church, not a single penny 
had ever been spent on them by the 
nation, their restoration had been ac- 
complished by Churchmen in the present 
century, and they should be handed over, 
as in the case of Ireland, to the Church 
to which they had always belonged. He 
knew hon. Members, and _ especially 
those sitting below the Gangway, had 


asked why he, an English Member | 


should take such an interest in this 


“cont. The hon. Member, by some pro- 
cess which he did not explain, had come 
to the conclusion that that proportion 
was too low in Wales, and, accordingly, 
he put it at 16 per cent. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
pointed out that the higher he put the per- 
centage, the smaller became the total 
/number of adherents. If he took it at 
8 per cent. he would have included, in 
some cases, the whole of the Welsh 
population. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That is ex- 
actly my point, and the statement only 





question. His reply was that as an | shows how these figures are arrived at. 
English Member he had a vital in-|Two clergymen recently wrote to a 
terest in it, because this Bill did not} Church newspaper, and they were in- 
merely Disestablish and Disendow | cautious enough to give the number of 
the Church in Wales, but it muti-| communicants in their respective parishes. 
lated the whole English Church. The In one parish, according to the estimate 


Bill broke up the Ecclesiastical Com-|of the rector, the communicants num- 


mission and Convocation—almost every | bered 70, and there were 120 com- 
clause affected the vital interests of the|municants belonging to the Metho- 
Church of England. Therefore, as an|dist Church in the same parish. If 
English Member, he had a right, as a they multiplied the 70 by 6 there 
member of the predominant partner to| would be 420 adherents belonging to 
say whether, in his view, the Bill ought to | the Church of England in that district, 
become law or not. He might not repre-| which, added to the 120 communicants 
sent a single Welshman in this House, | belonging to the Methodists, brought up 
but the views he held were shared by the population to 540, whereas the whole 
thousands of Welshmen who were as| population only amounted to 312. There 
truly patriotic Welshmen as any Mem-| was another rector who computed that 
bers in this House, who loved the history he had 160 communicants in his parish ; 
of Wales, its language, literature, and | therefore the number of adherents of the 
national characteristics, but who loved, Church, according to. the hon. Member, 
above all, their National Church, and who | were 960, but the whole population of 
looked to the Church as the oldest, the| that parish was only 537. That was 
proudest, the most truly Welshinstitution |the way these statistics were got up. 
in the Principality. And although he re-| They came not from hon. Members but 
presented an English constituency, because | from St. Asaph; that was where they 
he felt this Bill would strike a fatal were prepared. The hon. Member in- 
blow, and would immensely retard the |dulged in a prediction with regard to 
progress of that institution which was | the speedy extinction of Nonconformity 
dearest to his heart, he, along with | and its influence in Wales, and in order 
thousands of other Welshmen, would|to that he referred to the County 
strain every nerve to resist this Bill to | Council elections in Denbighshire, which 
the utmost of his ability. | were not on political issues at all. But 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- directly they won a victory for the Tory 


narvon Distict) remarked that, clahough | side they said, look at the way the 


Mr. A. 8. T. Griffith- Boscawen. 
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Church has been supported by the 
Principality. The Welsh people would 
not forget that lesson when the next 
County Council election came round. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
election of a Conservative Chairman on 
the Carnarvon County Council as 
a signal triumph for the Church in 
Wales. He was astonished the hon. 
Member should use that fact at all. 
In that County Council, of which he was 
a member and an alderman, the Liberals 
were in a majority of two to one. They 
met in a kind of caucus before the 
Council, and they decided unanimously 
to elect a Conservative as Chairman. 
That was a gracious act, and he did not 
think the hon. Member was entitled to 
make political capital out of it. He did 
not propose to follow the hon. Member 
in his examination of the details of the 
Bill. What criticism he passed upon the 
Bill last year he fully adhered to, and 
when the time came he should propose 
Amendments to carry out his views with 
regard to compensation. He should also 
like to see some Amendments made with 
regard to cathedrals and lay tithes. He 
preferred on this occasion to deal with 
the general principles involved in the 
Bill. They had been told repeatedly in 
the course of the Debate, that the Dis- 
endowment proposals of this measure 
were tantamount to robbery of the 
Church. His first point upon that was 
this—that if the House of Commons 
came to the conclusion that Disestablish- 
ment was necessary in the interests of 
the religion of the Principality, Disen- 
dowment was a corollary. For this reason, 
that Establishment was an essential 
element of the tithe of the Church to its 
property. Hon. Members were too apt 
to overlook two points. The first was 
that this was not a question of doctrine 
or ritual. The main claim of the Church 
to its property depended entirely upon 
its being recognised by Parliament as the 
National Church. He stated that on the 
authority of Lord Selborne, who said in 
his work that the main argument in favour 
of the retention of Endowments was 
the fact that, whatever the changes in 
doctrine might have been in the course 
of history, the Church, from the national 
point of view, was the same. Lord Sel- 
borne said that when he was arguing out 
the question of the Church of England, 
though he noticed he did not use that 
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argument when he came to the Appendix 
and was discussing the Welsh Church, 
because it was on a totally different 
footing. He did not think any hon. 
Member would argue that a Church, the 
national character of which was re- 
pudiated by 31 out of the 34 representa- 
tives of Wales in that House, could 
possibly claim to be the national Church. 
They asked the House of Commons by 
means of an Act of Parliament to give 
legal recognition to what was already an 
established fact—that the Church in 
Wales had ceased to be the national 
Church of the Welsh people. His second 
point was that hon. Members overlooked 
the fact that the clergy were not the 
beneficiaries of this property. They 
were simply the trustees, and they said 
that, owing to circumstances over which 
they as a nation had no control—circum- 
stances for which the clergy themselves 
were responsible in the last century—a 
majority of the beneficiaries were not at 
the present moment in the enjoyment of 
their share of the property. Therefore 
they came to Parliament and asked them 
to readjust this property ; to change the 
trust deeds, and to alter the administra- 
tion of the trust in such a way that the 
whole of the beneficiaries of the trust 
should receive benefit from it, and not 
merely a section. If that were pillage 
and robbery, all he could say was that 
there was hardly a month when the 
Court of Chancery did not sanction a 
scheme of pillage and robbery almost iden- 
tical with the principle which they were 
asking the House of Commons to sanction. 
Since this Debate had commenced he 
had taken the trouble to put in the form 
of an indictment the charge which was 
made against the people of Wales in 
connection with this agitation. He had 
only to state it for the House of 
Commons to see the absurdity of it. 
They were told that the majority of the 
people of Wales, not in a fit of passion, 
but after mature reflection, had entered 
upon a pillaging and plundering enter- 
prise. For fully 20 years they had 
stuck to it on the advice of their spiritual 
guides, bucause it was only quite recently 
that the mere political feature had 
entered into the question at all. They 
were prompted in this agitation, accord- 
ing to hon. Members, by some of the 
basest motives that could possibly ani- 
mate the human heart. Greed, jealousy, 
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envy, malice, and all uncharitableness— 
that was the indictment brought against 
the Welsh people. He would ask hon. 
Members opposite to dismiss their preju- 
dices for a moment, and reflect calmly what 
was the nature of the charge they were 
bringing against the whole Principality. 
Could it be imagined that an agitation 
such as hon. Members described it could 
have been successfully carried on for a 
period of 50 years without utterly de- 
moralising any nation? If the Welsh 
people robbed Churches they would rob 
their neighbours. Yet, what did they 
find? The gaol delivery in Wales was 
a perfect farce at the present time, 
except, indeed, in that remote corner 
where the Welsh people are in a 
minority, and where he observed that 
The Times newspaper predicted a great 
Unionist victory at the next election. 
After years of this so-called immoral 
agitation, there were no prisoners to try 
at the Assizes, except for an occasional 
tramp over the border. Could anyone 
believe that if the agitation had been 
immoral, as it was described by hon. 
Members opposite, that would have been 
the effect upon the criminality of the 
He asked the House to 


Welsh people ? 
take a wider and more charitable view, 
and to believe that the Welsh people 
knew their own history and their own 


than hon. Gentlemen, 
however able and however honest 
they might be, who simply got 
up these circumstances when Wales 
happened to be relevant to the politics of 
the hour. The Welsh people had come 
to the conclusion that this property 
belonged to them, and that they were 
simply asking Parliament to give them 
restitution of their just inheritance. 
After all, Endowment depended entirely 
upon Disestablishment, and if the House 
should come to the conclusion that it was 
unnecessary to maintain religious Estab- 
lishment in Wales, then he contended 
that it was unfair that the property of 
the Church, which was the property of 
the Welsh people as a whole, should be 
handed over to a small section only of 
that people. Were hon. Members sure 
that they were advancing the cause of 
religion by keeping up Establishment 
against the wish of the Welsh people ? 
It was very difficult to square an argu- 
ment by the differences in the speeches 
of the various Members opposed to this 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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| Bill. By one they were told that they 
/must not refer only to the past 50 years ; 
by another that they must not go back 
too far, as if they did, they were only 
resurrecting ancient grievances. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Sir E. Clarke) said that they must not 
refer to the period of the Norman Kings, 
but that they might refer to a period 13 
centuries ago and long before the Norman 
Kings. But, taken by the test of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), 
establishment had proved a complete 
failure in Wales. The true test of Estab- 
lishment was not to be arrived at by 
taking a period of the Church when 
its Endowments were threatened, but by 
seeing what was its condition at a time 
when there was nothing to prompt the 
priesthood except the ministry of their 
holy calling. The right hon. Member for 
Bristol referred to the Tudor period as 
one at which the Church was a great 
spiritual institution doing a great work. 
He asserted, however, that at no period 
since the Reformation had the Church 
properly performed its functions. Fifty 
years after the Reformation only two or 
three sermons in a year were preached 
throughout the whole of Wales. An 
eminent clergyman of the Church of 
England, who was chaplain to Sir H. 
Sidney in 1753, wrote strongly against 
the condition of the Church in Wales at 
that time. Fifty years later, so far from 
the Church having improved, she had, 
in fact, deteriorated, and Vicar Pritchard, 
another eminent Churchman, then de- 
scribed her condition as “ deplorable.” 
He had the authority of another eminent 
Welshman, John Edwards, for stating 
that, in 1651, barely 1 in 15 among the 
clerical teachers in the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales could read or write Welsh. 
That was the testimony of a clergyman 
120 years after the Reformation. The 
right hon. Member for Bristol and other 
hon. Members had admitted that 50 or 
60 years after that period the Church in 
Wales absolutely neglected her spiritual 
duties, and, taking the best of the period 
chosen by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth, he contended that at that 
time also the establishment proved to be 
a conspicuous failure. Then what was 
the story of the revival? It commenced, 
according to the figures of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, in 1850. But five years before 
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that the Liberation Society had started | obtaining funds in order to carry on its 
operations in the Principality. Large ‘ministrations at all. He might cite 
conferences and meetings were hd.’ another case, that of a town which had 
There was every appearance of unanimity risen into prominence during the last 
among the people on the question of | five years. In 1887 there were two 
Disestablishment, and there could be no Nonconformist chapels in that town and 
doubt that, if the people had been en-|one Church; but now the Nonconfor- 
franchished at that time, they would mists had 22 chapels there, while the 
have returned a preponderating majority | Establishment had only three Endowed 
of Members to make the same demand|Churches, two mission rooms, and 
that the Welsh Members were making|he believed one Welsh missionary. 
now. Then came the Disestablishment | He believed they were building another 
of the Irish Church, and it was at this|church now. That had happened in the 
time that the new era began in the | course of five years, and had been done, 
Church in Wales. What did this prove t | not by a Welsh, but by an English, 
That while the services of the Church in| population. In the case of another 
Wales were indispensable hecause there | parish, where the clergyman had stated 
was no other organisation to do the| that Disendowment, pure and simple, 
work, she did nothing but mischief ;| would totally paralyse Church-work, as 


but when other agencies covered 


the ground then she began to work. 
What would hon. Members think of a 
servant who, when his services were 
really needed did nothing, and when his 
services were otherwise provided for he 
insisted upon doing everything? That 


was the condition of the Church in 
Wales. Taking the Church, even at the 
present moment, he contended that her 
work in Wales would not bear com- 
parison with the spiritual work which 
was done by the Nonconformists in the 
Welsh Free Churches. The Church in 
Wales commanded nine-tenths of the 
wealth of the Principality, and yet the 
religious efforts of that wealthy Church 
sank into insignificance when compared 
with those of the poorer Church of the 
small tradesman, the small farmer, and 
the labourer. Several Welsh Members 
had referred to the case of the Rhondda 
Valley, and, therefore, he would refer to 
it no further than to add that the Non- 
conformists in that valley had built 120 
churches, as against 16 only built by the 
Church of England, and that, while the 
Nonconformists had collected all the 
money necessary to build those churches 
among themselves, the Established 
Church in Wales had made appeals in 
all quarters of the United Kingdom for 


all the inhabitants were of the working 
‘class, the Calvinistic Methodists alone, 
in that district, had about a dozen 
chapels, with 1,738 communicants ; they 
had Sunday schools with 3,500 members, 
and they collected £1,869 every year 
towards the cause. Did not that prove 
the absolute superiority of the Voluntary 
over the Endowed system? A good deal 
depended on the way in which those 
subscriptions were given. In his own 
parish there had been two buildings in 
the last two years—one of the Church of 
England, the other of the Calvinistic 
Methodists ; the Church spent £4,000, 
and the Calvinistic Methodists £3,000; 
but the first sum was given by one 
gentleman, while the second was given 
by the quarrymen and labourers who 
frequented the chapel. The accounts 
of a chapel in the quarry district 
of Carnarvonshire showed that, clim- 
inating subscriptions of more than £5, 
each family gave about £2 a year to- 
wards the cause, and that was given by 
men who earned about £2 aweek. How 
did that compare with the church of 
Bryn Eglwys, where, according to the 
computation of the Rector, there were 70 
communicants, amongst whom were the 
resident landowners in the district ? The 
contributions that case 


annual in 
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amounted to £20 a year. The labourers| where there was no resident minister. 
and poor people in the same parish) He would give a parish in Carnarvon- 
collected £116 a year. They had been | shire as an illustration. The parish was 
told that if there were no endowed | in a desolate district, it was miles re- 
ministers the poor would be neglected, | moved from any railroad or highway, it 
and there would be no one to look after | was in the very heart of the mountains, 
them. That was a curious comment on/it was cut off from the surrounding 
the principle of Endowment. When the | country by a range of hills, it was very 
churchwas a Voluntary system the pious | sparsely populated, the farm houses were 
ancestors of present Churchmen not only | at long intervals, and it was almost in- 
looked after their poor, but provided for | accessiblein winter owing to drifts of snow 
the poor of all time ; but after a thousand | and floods. There was no resident mini- 
years of an Endowed Church they had | ster exceptthe clergyman of the Church of 
become so degenerate that they could| England, and he took it that if the 
not look after even their own poor. | Church were Disendowed that clergyman 
Anyone who knew Welshmen, however, would not find it worth while to remain 
would know that it was an absolute insult there, as the only congregation he had 
to say that they would not look after was his own son. What had the Non- 
their poor, needy, and suffering. Shortly conformists done there? For the last 60 
before he came up to the House, in his| years they had had a chapel of their 
own parish a pauper fell sick, nearly to|own. There were 70 members of that 
death, and instantly the whole of his ‘chapel. There was an active Sunday 
own Calvinistic Methodist church divided | School of about 75 members, and there 
themselves into relays of two to visit the | was collected in the year something like 
sick man day after day and wait upon| £37 10s. Od., which showed the people 
him, from the richest among them to the | were rather poor. He did not believe 


poorest. Such cases occurred frequently. | that in the roughest weather there had 
It was argued that if they Disendowed | been a single Sunday on which a meeting 


the Church there would be no resident | had not been held in the chapel. Not 
minister in 300 or 400 parishes in Wales. | °@/y that, but in the course of the week 
‘there were two or three meetings. A 


The Home Secretary had dealt in one) 


respect with that very effectively ; he 
had pointed out that the Nonconformist 
system in Wales was a system of itinerant 
ministers. But it was not merely that : 
it was a system of itinerant ministers 
and a system of elders ; and the elder, 
from a pastoral point of view, was a 
much more important person than the 
itinerant minister. Who were the 
elders? It was well the House should 
know to whom it was proposed to en- 
trust the spiritual interest of the people 
in Wales. As a rule, the elders were 
men of unblemished character, men 
known their fellow members, men who 
had done good service to their churches, 
and who were selected on account of 
their character and their superior in- 
telligence to look after the interests of 
Nonconformist churches in parishes 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


short time ago the people built another 
chapel in the upper part of the valley 
for the convenience of the infirm mem- 
bers of the congregation, and they had 
paid for the chapel out of their earnings. 
That was done in a parish where there 
was no resident minister. The main 
argument used by hon. Members opposite 
was that without a resident minister 
the poor would be neglected. He had, 
he thought, proved that Nonconformity 
was able to compete with the demand 
made on its resources. But that was 
not all. He said that the influence of 
Establishment upon the Church in Wales 
had been exceedingly demoralising. 
What was the usual argument advanced 
to induce men to attend church. It was 
said :— 

**In the Church you are not bothered with 
demands for subscriptions; you have not the 
collection-plate constantly before you ; and if 
you do not attend Church meetings you will not 
be pestered with questions.”’ 
lj 
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When such bhoons were offered as an 
inducement to maintain a Church, it 
was only a small step to offering people 
material inducements to attend Church, 
and, unfortunately, this was too fre- 
quently done. He knew of two cases in 
his own parish in which the clergyman 
offered material advantages to members 
of other denominations to attend the 
Church. A remarkable speech was 
delivered a short time ago at a Church 
Defence meeting which was held in 
Penrhyn Castle, and was attended by 
nearly all the clergy of North Wales. 
There was only one reporter admitted, 
and, therefore, the report was—he would 
not say cooked—but not a fair and 
candid one. There was one speech in 
particular which was left out; it was 
delivered by a gentleman who bore 
the honoured name of Wynne. He 
said :— 

“ Perhaps there are present some clergymen 
who hail from remote country parishes, where 
the parish Church is attended by the parson and 


the clerk and a solitary farmer, whose attend- 
ance is due to sordid considerations.’’ 


This speech was delivered by an ardent 
defender of the Church, but it was sup- 
pressed in the report which appeared on 
the following morning. It bore out the 
suggestion that considerations of this 
kind were offered to persons to attend 
church and swell the number of com- 
municants. What better proof could 
there be of the demoralising effect of the 
State connection? Another proof was 
furnished by the petitions against the 
Suspensory Bill, to which little or no 
allusion has been made by hon. Members 
opposite in the course of the present 
Debate. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that he had given the numbers of sig- 
natures on both sides in the Debate on 
the Bill of last year. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, it was 
a remarkable fact, if these petitions were 
genuine, that so little use had been made 
of them on the other side. The reason 
was that written declarations had been 
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presented to the Committee on Petitions 
showing that an enormous number of 
signatures had been actually forged. As 
had been remarked by the Chairman of 
the Committee, himself a Conservative, 
many of the names appeared to him of 
clerical handwriting. Then many sig- 
natures had been obtained by gross mis- 
representation from farmers’ labourers, 
labourers’ wives, and people who did not 
appreciate the political bearing of the 
question, and who were told that the 
object of the petition was to prevent 
the introduction of Irish Popery into 
Wales. A good deal had been said about 
the Gee census. He remembered that 
when it was taken the members of one 
Church congregation, as soon as they 
had been counted, hurried off to a second 
church in order to be counted again. 
In another case monoglot Welshmen 
attended an English service, and mono- 
glot Englishmen remained for the Welsh 
service. All this went to prove that the 
State connection was demoralising to 
the Church in Wales. It was not sur- 
prising that in these circumstances some 


clergymen were clamouring for reform. 
At the Defence meeting at Penrhyn 
Castle the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
made a speech in which he contended 
that reform was absolutely necessary. 
He had a letter from a clergyman, in 
which he declared his opinion that 


reform in the Church would be im- 
possible without Disestablishment. He 
asked hon. Members opposite whether, 
after all, they did not think that, in the 
interests of their own Church, this con- 
nection with the State, which did so 
much to degrade and corrupt the Church 
herself, should not be done away with. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol said that this was a question for 
England. Even if it were so, he asked 
hon. Members for England what had 
they to gain from a system which forced 
their Church into practices of the kind 
he had referred to in order to maintain 
its supremacy in Wales. But he main- 
tained, as a Welshman, that this was a 
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question for Wales alone. In a matter! have said before he heard the speech of 
of commerce or material prosperity, he| the hon. Member for Carvarvon that the 
admitted the right of the Imperial Par-| two parts of the Bill—the Disestablish- 
liament to subordinate the interests| ment part and the Disendowment part 
of a small part of the Empire to the|—were entirely distinct, and that, 
interests of the whole, but in a matter of | although they were embodied in the same 
religion he denied the right of an Empire Bill and generally spoken of in the same 
to sacrifice the spiritual well-being of the breath, there was no necessary connection 
humblest nationality. This was a matter| between Disestablishment and Disen- 
in which Welsh property was concerned.|\dowment. But the hon. Member for 
They had been told about the money | Carnarvon had stated it otherwise, and 
given 1,000 years ago by England. It he would deal with his arguments when 
was not given by England. It was' he came to them ; but he wished to say 
given by Welshmen for the benefit of|a few words on each of those branches, 
Welshmen, and it ought to be ap- and to endeavour to point out how 
plied in the interests of Welshmen.| those Welshmen who were members of 
It was on behalf of the Welsh the Church in Wales would be treated 


people that 31 out of 34 of the Welsh 
representatives in the House protested | 
against a State connection, which they 
maintained was doing damage to the 
cause of religion in the Principality, and 
that they entreated the House to apply 
their national property for better, holier, 
and more Christian ends, in assuaging 
suffering, in succouring distress, in reliev- | 
ing and, if possible, redeeming their 


with injustice if that Church were Dis- 
established, and would also be treated with 
injustice if that Church were Disendowed. 
He would take the Disestablishment first. 
The House ought to bear in mind that 
Establishment was not the invention of 
the present adherents of the Church, but 
that they had inherited it from their 
forefathers through a long course of his- 
tory. They having inherited this organisa- 


tion, what justification was there for 
meddling with them and not leaving 
them alone? The first argument that 
had been used in that Debate was the 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge University) | argument that it was for their good that 
observed that the hon. Member for Car-| they should be Disestablished. He 
narvon had spoken on behalf of the) should not like to be so ungracious as to 
Welsh people; he had spoken with| say that one did not place very implicit 
authority as representing the Welsh faith in an argument of that kind when 
people. He wished to be allowed to say |it was advanced by those who, both by 
a few words before the Debate closed on words and acts, had shown themselves 
behalf of another class of the Welsh not to be any good friends of the Church 
nation—those who were the adherents|about which they were so solicitous. 
of the Church in Wales. They had not He did not want to rake up unneces- 
many direct representatives in the House, | sarily the old memory of the Clergy 
but many of them were his constituents, | Discipline Bill of 1892, when the very 
and, therefore, he felt, to some extent,| same men who had since almost forced 
bound to represent their case. They the present Bill upon the attention of 
might be a minority of the Welsh people, | Parliament distinguished themselves by 
but minorities deserved to be treated a hostility to the Church which excited 
with justice, and all he wished to claim | the very strong reprobation of the right 
from the House was that they should hon. Member for Midlothian. He only 
treat with justice those Welshmen who referred to this to excuse Members on 
belonged to the Church. He should his side of the House for not attaching 


Mr. Lloyd-George. ' 


people, by giving them that training and 
discipline which would enable them to 
overcome and compete with those evils, 
which the present system encouraged. 
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too much importance to arguments 
coming from such persons when those 
arguments were intended to show that 
this Measure would be an advantage to 
the Church. As practical men they 
could dispose of these arguments by 
another consideration. Surely in these 
days they could leave people who were 
interested in the maintenance of an exist- 
ing stateof things to decide whether it was 
good or bad for them, and among members 
of the Church of England and in Wales 
only a very small minority considered 
that it was to the interest of the Church 
that it should be Disestablished. They 
had had an interesting proof of the 
existence of such persons in the bosom 
of the Church that evening. He re- 
ferred to the eloquent address of the hon. 
Member for North Beds, every word of 
whose speech went to show that the 
Church in England ought to be Dis- 
established as well as the Church in 
Wales. It was not an argument for 
this Bill, but for a wider Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the whole Church. 
He thought, therefore, that they might 
dismiss the idea of Disestablishment for 
the benefit of the Church itself. The 
next argument that had been advanced 
was that the Church ought to be Dis- 
established for the purpose of religious 
equality. He had listened very atten- 
tively to the illustrations given by the 
Home Secretary and other Members of 
the alleged injury inflicted upon Non- 
conformists by the existence of Church 
Establishment, and he had failed to 
gather a single instance of real in- 
jury. The existence of the Establish- 
ment in no way abridged either the civil 
or religious liberty of the Nonconformists 
There was a time when such an argu- 
ment could have been used with very 
great force and effect, for there was a 
day when the Church of England, like 
other religious bodies was a tyrannical 
and persecuting institution. When the 
spirit of religious liberty first sprang up 
in this country, a strong case might have 
been made for the Disestablishment of 
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this persecuting Church, which then 
possessed real ascendency, and it might 
have been abolished, just as the Star 
Chamber and many other institutions of 
that time were abolished. There were 
two courses open to the Reformers of 
that day. One was to abolish the 
Church altogether, and the other was so 
to alter its constitution as to take from 
it every kind of persecuting quality, 
and to establish civil and _ religious 
liberty, side by side with an establish- 
ment. The latter course was taken. 
The present Bill was an anachronism ; 
it ought to have been brought in a cen- 
tury ago. It then might have been said 
that the continued existence of the Es- 
tablishment was inconsistent with reli- 
gious liberty, but no one could now point 
to a single instance in which the exis- 
tence of the Church as an Establishment 
inflicted any practical injury whatever 
upon either the conscience or the liberty 
of those who did not belong to its 
Communion. He had heard that Welsh 
speakers had recommended Disestablish- 
ment upon the ground that it would put 
an end to tithe, and the Home Secretary 
gave a good deal of colour to that state- 
ment, for he said that the enforcement 
of tithe by the machinery and the arm 
of the law was an incident of a Church 
Establishment. Therefore, presumably, 
if the Church Establishment were de- 
stroyed, that incident would pass away. 
Was that what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I said what I meant, 
and I meant what I said. I did not say 
what the right hon. Gentleman has 
attributed to me, nor do I mean it. 

Sir J. GORST said, he would quote 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words :— 


‘* As to that which is in Wales, at any rate, 
the main source of the revenue of the Church, 
the tithes, it (the Establishment) means, in con- 
tradistinction to every other form of reli- 
gious Endowment possessed by other religious 
sects, that, in the last resort, the machinery of 
the law and the arm of the law will be brought 
into operation to enforce it.’’ 


He challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
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to say whether it was not a fact, first, 
that if this Bill were passed tithe would 
continue to be paid by the persons liable 
to pay it exactly as it was paid now; 
secondly, whether the law, if this Bill 
were passed, would not enforce the pay- 
ment of tithe as it did at present ; and, 
thirdly, whether the property of all reli- 
gious bodies was not in the last resort 
enforced by the machinery and the arm 
of the law, exactly in the same way that 
the collection of tithe was enforced ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said it was enforced, 
not as a matter of contract, against the 
will of the person who had claimed. 

Str J. GORST said he would mention 
a very extraordinary thing which took 
place in a parish in Essex (Little Maple- 
stead) near which he lived. The tithe 
was the property of the Seventh-day 
Baptists. With that tithe they had 
endowed a chapel only recently removed, 
and the arm of the law would enforce 
the payment of the tithe. It would 
place them on the same level with the 
Church. The tithe was not the property 
of the Church ; it was the property of a 
Nonconformist body. Therefore he said 
that the statement of the Home Secre- 
tary that this was a peculiarity of the 
Establishment was wholly incorrect. 

Mr. ASQUITH said this was the case 
of impropriated tithe bought and paid 
for. 

Sir. J. GORST said that he should 
think it was more likely to be the grant 
from some tithe-owner than that they 
should have purchased it. His objection 
was that the Bill was one of pure de- 
struction. It destroyed the existing 
organisation of the Church in Wales 
without any legitimate excuse, and it 
left it to a mere matter of chance whether 
the Welsh Church would be able to 
invent a fresh organisation. But what 
business had that House to impose 
such a task on the Welsh Church? 
Why should the Church have to sham 
all their energies to the perfecting of 
a new organisation? In one respect 
ihey were making it absolutely impos- 
sible for the people of Wales to do this 
in the position in which they were now. 
Tf there was one thing that Churchmen 
desired it was that they should remain 
united, and the effect of their scheme 
would be to disunite the Church body in 
Wales from the Church body in Eng- 
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clause they could prevent that disunion. 
He did not believe that they could make 
any amendment on Clause 14 which 
would have the effect of allowing Church- 
men in England and Wales, if they 
wished it, to remain in a condition of 
union in which they were now and 
which the vast majority of Churchmen 
in both countries earnestly and _pas- 
sionately desired. There was a distinct 
injustice inflicted on the Welsh Church. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, &c. 

Lords Message (22nd March) relating 
to the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Statute Law Revision Bills, 
&c., considered. 


Ordered—That a Select Committee of 
Six Members be appointed to join with 
the Committee appointed by the Lords 
(as mentioned in their Lordships’ Message 
of the 22nd March) to consider all 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills of the present Session. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith. 


Committee nominated of—Mr. Am- 
brose, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Howell, the Solicitor General, 
and Mr. Tomlinson. 


Ordered—That Three be the quorum, 
—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT 
PAUL, DEPTFORD) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. 


(SAINT 


Bill withdrawn. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday 15th May read and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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_ adopted with great advantage. 


Profit. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 27th March 1895. 


The House met at Fifteen minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 


MOTION. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) moved, that it be an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee on the South 
Metropolitan Gas Bill that they have 
power, if they think fit, to insert the 
following clause :— 


‘‘Subject to the regulations set forth in the 
first Schedule to this Act, the directors of the 
company may, at such times as they deem ex- 
pedient, prepare a scheme for the purpose of 
enabling persons in the employ of the company 
and holding ordinary stock to elect a represen- 
tative or representatives to take part with the 
directors in the management of the company, 
and may submit the scheme to a special general 
meeting of the company duly called with notice 
of the business to be considered thereat, and the 
meeting may adopt the scheme either without 
alteration or with such alterations (not being 
inconsistent with the said regulations) as the 
directors may assent to; and the scheme so 
adopted shall be submitted for the approval of 
the Board of Trade, and that all may con- 
sider the same, and may either approve the same 
without alteration, or may suggest any alterations 
therein not being inconsistent with the said 

tions; and if the directors assent to the 
alterations (if any) so suggested, the Board of 
= may approve the scheme as altered. 

The eme, when approved, shall be pub- 
lished in The London Gazette, and shall, from the 
date of such publication, have, during the period 
prescribed in the scheme, full force and effect.’’ 


He said that this proposal arose out of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, to 
the Report of which was attached an 
admirable Appendix by Mr. George 
Livesey, the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, dealing 
with this subject. He (Mr. Mundella) 
would not move this Instruction if it 
imposed any obligation whatever on the 
gas company. It was not a new de- 
parture, because it had already been 
The 
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Instruction was practically in Mr. 
Livesey’s own words. On February 13, 
at the annual meeting of the company, 
Mr. Livesey explained tothe shareholders 
that he was in favour of the clapse, and 
that he should be glad to see it inserted 
in the Bill, but he was defeated by a 
majority of one on the board of direc- 
tors. He knew it would be a satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Livesey and several of his 
co-directors if the clause was inserted in 
the Bill. If the system of profit-sharing 
which Mr. Livesey advocated were 
adopted he (Mr. Mundella) believed it 
would have the very best possible results 
when it came into operation. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
suggested that in order to make the in- 
struction more elastic, “insert a clause ” 
should be substituted for “insert the 
following clause.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA gladly adopted the 


suggestion. 


On the amended Motion being put 
from the Chair, 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, he entirely agreed -with the spirit 
which dictated this proposal. He thought 
they all felt that it might be very desir- 
able to make some provision, even of a 
tentative character, for the representation 
of the workmen on the board of directors ; 
and any company which took the 
initiative in carrying out such a scheme 
would deserve well of those who 
desired to promote good social relations 
between employers and employed. He 
was not sure whether the Instruction 
even now might not fetter the discretion 
of the Committee. He hoped care would 
be taken to leave the hands of the Com- 
mittee free. 

Mr. BRYCE thought the object 
aimed at would command approval in 
every part of the House. He thought 
there was nothing more desirable than 
that the principle of profit-sharing should 
have a fair chance. As to whether the 
amended Motion would give sufficient 
scope to the Committee, perhaps Mr. 
Speaker would favour them with his 
opinion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he was not in 
a better position to express an opinion 
on the matter than any other Member of 
the House. He understood the object to 
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be aimed at was to give the Committee, he now asked whether the Motion was 
latitude, and, therefore, perhaps, the | made by the request of the hon. Member ? 
case would be met by inserting ‘‘a| *Mr. SPEAKER said, it was done at 


clause or clauses.” 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, that sugges- | 
tion would give more elasticity. 


| the express request of the hon. Member. 
|The Motion was placed in the hands of 
‘the Clerk, and he put it in the ordinary 


*Mr. SPEAKER put the Motion to| | way from the Chair. 


the House in the form suggested. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH suggested 
that they should leave out of the In- 
struction all the words after ‘the 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


management of the company.” Then| 


the Instruction would simply be an ex- | 


pression of opinion on the part of the| 


House that the Committee might use-| 


fully adopt the principle of the proposal, | 
leaving it to the Committee to carry out | 
the details in whatever way it might | 
be thought desirable. He moved an 
Amendment to this effect. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that this 
clause had already been considered by 
the company, and he was not quite cer- 
tain that any change in the direction 
suggestion would carry the same amount 
of assent; otherwise, he saw no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MUNDELLA agreed that the 
alteration would afford still greater 
elasticity to the consideration of the 
scheme, but the clause had received the 
assent of a number of the directors 


and shareholders. He hoped the right | 


hon. Gentleman would not press the 


Amendment. 
*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH said, in these 


circumstances he would not press the) 


Amendment. 


Amendment withdrawn, and Instruc-| 
tion agreed to. 


LONDON MUNICIPALITIES BILL. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean), on a point of Order with refer- 
ence to the Orders of the Day, said that 
what should have been the first Order 
of the Day—the Bill of the hon. Member 
forthe Uxbridge Division of Middlesex— 
had disappeared from the Paper. Hear- 
ing on Monday that the hon. Member 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD BILL. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.), in moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill, said it was not of a political 
or Party character ; it would be correctly 
described as a purely commercial Bill. 
The people who desired a change in the 
| constitution of the Irish Lights Board 
| were the commercial classes of Ireland, 
|the traders, merchants, shipping com- 
munity, and the Chambers of Commerce, 
| They felt that, in the interests of trade, 
| the constitution of the Board ought to 
be altered. For many years there had 
been a general demand that a new 
Board ought to be constructed, which 
| was more in harmony with the advanced 
‘condition of commercial affairs at the 
present time. The present Board con- 
sisted of 22 members. Five of them 
were nominated by the Dublin Corpora- 
tion; theother 17 were a permanent body, 
their numbers being maintained from 
| year to year by co-option when a member 
|died or resigned. This majority of the 
Board was not considered to be a popular 
‘or representative body. They were 
| practically an irresponsible body, beyond 
‘the reach of public opinion, and im- 
pervious to public criticism. The 
nominees of the Dublin Corporation 
were powerless to effect any change in 
their proceedings ; the 17 solid “irre- 
movables” were always there, and, 
having the great majority on the Board, 
they ruled and maintained affairs ac- 
cording to their wishes. This Board 
had the dispensation of a considerable 








did not intend to go forward with the| amount of money. There had been no 
Bill, he asked the hon. Member whether | \change whatever in its constitution, 
he would move on Wednesday that. the | | except in the name, since it was created 
Order be discharged. He understood | by the Irish Parliament. in, 1786. _ The 
the hon. Gentleman to say he would, ‘only body represented on the Board was 
The Motion had been made the previous | the Dublin Corporation, Belfast, with 
day (Tuesday) in the usual manner, and its great and increasing trade, had no 


Mr. Speaker. 
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representative ; neither had Cork, {had been asked to second the Bill. He 
Waterford, Limerick, Galway, Drogheda, |did so because he believed that the 
Wexford, nor Londonderry. The nog sm of the Bill was at any rate to 
had, ropone eth vara! some ao — ane correct, ay because he 
attempt oug made to make a/thoug e measure made a proper pro- 
fundamental change in the constitution | test against some of the chief features of 
of the Board. Even the Dublin Cor-|the existing system. Yesterday the 
poration, which had five representatives | President of the Board of Trade spoke 
on the Board, was limited to the selection of the zeal and capacity of the members 
from members of its own body. It was | of the Irish Lights Board. He had no 
not allowed by Act of Parliament to go | personal knowledge of the subject, but 
to the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin, | he was bound to say they had not 
and to select a suitable person to be a/| been beyond criticism in respect of some 
representative, nor to go to the great | matters. The expressions of the right 
shipowners of Dublin and select from | hon. Gentleman had been both denied 


among them a representative. The | 
Dublin Corporation was obliged to send | 
as representatives the Lord Mayor and | 
the High Sheriff for the time being, 
and three Alderman; and, although | 
there might be among the Common) 
Councillors men more suited to act as 
Commissioners, the Corporation had no 
power to select them. The Bill, there- 
fore, proposed to alter the Board with 
the view of making it more representative, | 
and to bring it into accord with the 
modern requirements of commercial life. | 
The Bill was a very simple one. It 


proposed to constitute a new Board of 


19 Members, the Board of Trade to have 
power to nominate eight of the number. 
The other 11 members would be allotted 
thus—two for Dublin, two for Belfast, 
one each for Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
Sligo, Derry, Wexford, and Drogheda. 
It might not be a perfect Bill. He did 
not know that a perfect Bill was ever 
brought into the House, and he was not 
sure that a perfect Bill had ever left the 
House. The proposals of the measure 
might be inadequate and defective, but 
whatever objections there might be to 
them, they could surely be met by 
Amendments in Committee. He claimed 
the sympathetic consideration of the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
admitted yesterday, in answer to a 
question put to him, that the present 
constitution of the Irish Lights Board 
was a subject that demanded inquiry. 
From that admission they surely might 
infer that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give his assent to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, that as this subject had been dis- 
cussed at meetings of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom, he 


and doubted. For instance, Mr. Turner, 
of Londonderry, speaking at the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 


‘at Plymouth, in September, 1893, spoke 


of the unsuccessful attempts to secure 
better lighting on the route followed by 
the trans-Atlantic steamers, and ap- 
pealed to the Associated Chambers 
to help in obtaining better lighting, and 
bringing about legislation which would 
amend the constitution of the Irish 
Lights Board. A defence set up by the 
Board was, that they had been greatly 
hampered by the action, or rather in- 
action of the Board of Trade, and that 
they had not been able to do as much as 
they would have done because of diffi- 
culties placed in their way by the Board 
of Trade and the Treasury. There wasa 
singular unanimity of Irish opinion 
in favour of this Bill. Representations 
had been made both from the north, 
south, east, and west, from Belfast, 
Londonderry, Cork, Limerick, and even 
from Dublin, which already had some 
representation on the Board, though he 
was told that the representation was not 
satisfactory, and that, on some points, in 
addition to those mentioned by the 
mover of the Second Reading, the Dublin 
Corporation representatives had not re- 
ceived quite the treatment they thought 
themselves entitled to. In pursuance of 
these representations, Memorials had 
been presented to the Board of Trade, 
and to the Treasury, and so long ago as 
March, 1894, a Memorial was forwarded 
from the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce to the Chief Secretary, which set 
out the strong expressions of opinion to 
which he had referred, and which also 
showed that some of the members of the 
Board were not quite so regular in their 
attendance as they might be. A reply was 
K 2 
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received to the effect that the matter) statistics on which the representation 
was under consideration. The question | ought to be based. Yesterday, the hon. 


was raised 
mons on June 19th, and the President of 
the Board of Trade then gave a some- 
what similar answer. The subject was, 
therefore, under consideration for some 
time, and he hoped that in what appeared 
to be everybody’s business, and conse- 
quently nobody’s business— at one time it 
was the business of the Chief Secretary, 


again in the House of Com-| Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. T. Gibson 


Bowles) asked whether there was any 
precedent for elective boards in reference 
to lighting. There were two distinct 
precedents—the case of Hull, which had 
loca] jurisdiction, and the case of New- 
castle. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that his question related to general 





at another time of the President of the lighthouse authorities, such as the Trinity 
Board of Trade, and at another time of| Board or the Northern Lights Com- 
the Treasury—something would at last be | missioners. 

done. This was undoubtedly a real Irish; *Sir A. K. ROLLIT pointed out that 
grievance. Until 1854 Ireland had its | this was a local demand for representa- 
own Lights Board, and managed its! tion of various localities, and, therefore, 
own lighting affairs. At that time juris- the cases of Hull and Newcastle might 
diction was transferred to the Board of | be taken as precedents. But there were 
Trade, and with it £100,000 of accumu-| precedents by analogy in the case of 
lated funds, which were available for Rivers Conservancy Boards and District 
making the service efficient. He was| Fishery Committees. The whole ten- 
obliged to confess that, looking at the | dency of legislation in modern times had 
figures, Ireland had not been treated been in the direction of representation. 
as liberally as those who had life) He doubted whether the Bill should be 
and property at stake in her seas|limited entirely to representation of 
might reasonably expect her to be. He | Corporations. He thought there 
thought it might fairly be said that the|should be some representation of 
constitution of the Board was one cause|marine interests and of shipowners. 
of the complaints which were made. He|He also thought that the owners of 


was told that practically the approval of | cargoes should have some representation 
the Lord Lieutenant to appointments to|on the Board. He was struck by the 
the Board was a mere matter of form,! remarkable fact that on this Board 
and that existing members of the Board which dealt with the practical matters 
co-opted almost entirely of their own | of seafaring life,on which the safety of life 


accord. Co-optation was not a principle | 


which in these days completely recom- 


mended itself, its adoption was apt to. 


produce a good deal of stagnation and 
lethargy. The case of Dublin might be 


quoted for the purpose of showing that | 


the principle of representation in some 
form was already conceded. The Dublin 
Members were ex officio, but still they 


did represent the Municipality. Why) 


and property at sea depended, there were 
apparently only two persons of nautical 
experience, one being a retired Naval 
Officer, and the other the Harbour 
Master of Kingstown, unless an erated 
water manufacturer could be included in 
the same category. The other members 


'of the Board consisted of a timber mer- 


chant, two bank and railway directors, 
two land agents, a wine merchant, a 


should Dublin have representation on | distiller, a draper, a telescope maker, a 
the Board and other ports, such as Bel-| retired grocer, a pair of Peers, a manure 
fast and Cork, be under a comparative | manufacturer and the representatives of 
disability? Fifty-five per cent. of the|the Corporation of Dublin. He thought 
Irish shipping was located in Belfast.| that a Board which had grown by co- 
Belfast had of its own 125,000 tons of | option into a body of that character 
shipping; Dublin, 50,000; and Cork, uired some little reformation ; and he 
24,000. If, as the Mover said, they took | therefore hoped the Bill, which proposed 
into account the shipping which fre-| to give a representative character to the 
quented the ports, it was possible Cork Board and to add to it men of local 
would be placed very high in the list,| knowledge and experience in nautical 
showing that they had a differential! matters, would be allowed to go to a 
system of dealing with Municipalities |Grand Committee or a Select Committee 
which was wholly at variance with the | for consideration. 


Sir A. K. Rollit, 
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Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he would prefer to see a Lights 
Board for the whole of the United 
Kingdom to distribute the money derived 
from light dues in an equitable manner, 
in the interest of the shipping commu- 
nity without regard to nationality. It 
seemed to him that there should either 
be more money spent on lighting the 
coasts of the Kingdom, or much 
smaller light dues levied on shipping ; 
because there was a considerable surplus, 
over and above what was spent on 
lights throughout the Kingdom, which 
went to the Treasury, and it was a 
hardship on the shipping community to 
be taxed beyond what was needed to 
supply their requirements in the way of 
lights. But his experience in sailing 
around the coasts was that there were 
many places where lights were required ; 
and that undesirable state of things 
should not be when there was money to 
remedy it. He had frequently applied 
to the Board of Trade to have dangerous 
rocks and currents amongst the Orkney 
and Shetland islands marked by buoys ; 
and had always been told that there 
was no money available. But that did 


not appear to be the case. There was 


money available ; and the shipping com- 
munity had a right to have all their 
reasonable requirements met first, before 
any surplus from the light dues was put 
into the Treasury. This was not a local 


question, but a national question. It 
was not desirable to have separate 
arrangements for separate nationalities ; 
and what he was in favour of was the 
establishment of a central body to look 
after the lighting of the coasts of the 
Kingdom for the benefit of the whole 
maritime community. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
said, that as one of the representatives 
of by far the largest shipping port of 
Treland, he was glad to put his name on 
the back of the Bill, though he did not 
agree with all its details. The constitu- 
tion of the Irish Lights Board dated 
from long ago, when the circumstances 
of shipping were totally different from 
what they were now ; and hostile though 
he was to the Board, he should say that 
they had endeavoured to carry out their 
duties to the best of their ability, but 
from the nature of their constitution 
they had not the advantage of that 
general and local knowledge of maritime 
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affairs which would have enabled them 
to discharge their functions more 
effectively and with more benefit 
to the shipping community of Ireland. 
Belfast felt very strongly that it had no 
voice whatever in the management of the 
lights, or in the placing of the lights on 
the Irish coast. It felt that all the more 
because out of the 270,000 tons of 
shipping registered in Ireland, 155,000 
tons were registered from that port, and 
yet all the endeavours the port had made 
to get representation on the Irish Lights 
Board had failed, because the Board was 
co-opted and not elected. A few 
years ago there was a vacancy on the 
Board, and it was suggested to the 
Board that it should be filled by the 
Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners ; but the Duke of Abercorn 
was elected instead. He had the greatest 
respect for the Duke of Abercorn, but 
even supposing his Grace had the neces- 
sary knowledge of nautical matters, or 
matters connected with shipping, he very 
much doubted that his Grace had the time 
to attend the meetings of the Board. 
He thought the Board would have done 
infinitely better if it had filled up vacan- 
cies by the co-option of representa- 
tives of the various maritime towns of 
Ireland, instead of merely electing 
persons whose social position threw a 
sort of lustre on the Board. The co- 
opted members of the Board had the 
whole management of the affairs of the 
Board in their hands. There were re- 
presentatives of the Corporation of 
Dublin on the Board, but they really had 
nothing to say to the management of 
the affairs of the Board, and when those 
little trips and expeditions were taken, 
they were carefully excluded. In Belfast 
they had certain local grievances against 
the Board which he was sure would have 
been remedied long ago if the Board were a 
representative body. They had agitated 
in Belfast to get a light placed at Black- 
head, the northern entrance to Belfast 
Lough. A _ steamer, called The Lord 
Lansdowne, was wrecked there, simply 
for want of the light, and other vessels 
were very much endangered. The only 
answer they got to their application to 
the Lights Board was that it was a local 
matter, and that if there was a light 
wanted there the Harbour Commissioners 
should put it up, and when it was 
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pointed out that the Blackhead was out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Harbour 
Commissioners, the Board then replied 
that they had no money for the purpose. 
That showed that Belfast had reason to 
be dissatisfied with the Board. He was 
sure that if the port had a representative 
on the Board, its interests would have 
been attended to. He did not 
think the proposal of the Bill that 
the Board should be elected partly 
by the Board of Trade, and partly by 
the Corporations of the maritime towns, 
was a proposal that would work well. 
He thought the electors of the Board 
should be persons connected with 
shipping, or if the election ought to be 
entrusted to public bodies, the Harbour 
Commissioners would be more appro- 
priate bodies for the purpose than the 
Corporations. But questions of that 
kind could be considered by the Select 
Committee, to which the matter would 
probably be referred, and if the result 
was the passing of a Bill to give a re- 
presentative character to the Board of 
Irish Lights, there was no doubt that 
the interest of the shipping community 
would be attended to far better than 


they had been in the past. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he agreed that if the Irish 
Lights Board had introduced into their 


body representatives of ports like 
Belfast and Cork, they would have saved 
themselves from much of the opposi- 
tion that was now brought against them. 
He should not have risen if it had not 
been for the reflection made on the exist- 
ing Board by one or two of the speakers, 
because it was admitted by the President 
of the Board of Trade the previous day ; 
it had been admitted with great fairness 
by the Mover of the Bill, and also by the 
hon. Member, who had just sat down, 
that this Board discharged its duties 
efficiently. The hon. Member for Isling- 
ton was a little bit inconsistent in his 
criticism. He told them, for instance, 
that this was a co-optative Board. He 
believed the hon. Member himself was a 
member of the Trinity Board, which was 
also a co-optative Board, and he would 
therefore say to him: “ Physician, heal 
thyself.” He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Argyllshire (Sir. D. Mac- 
farlane), and he believed it was the true 
principle that should guide them in this 
Bill—that there should be uniformity of 
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treatment on this particular matter in 
the three parts of the United Kingdom. 
He had very good authority for that, 
because in the Home Rule Bill it was 
specially provided that light houses 
should a excepted from the local legis- 
lature, and should be kept under imperial 
control. The hon. Member for Islington, 
dealing with the Irish Light Boards, 
said in effect— 


‘* Look at the members of this co-optative 
Board: here are a retired grocer and an erated 
water manufacturer.”’ 


But the retired grocer and the erated 
water manufacturer were the two 
members appointed by the Dublin 
Corporation. The wrated water manu- 
facturer was a very eminent citizen, a 
very capable business man, and a suit- 
able man to be on the Board. Yet the 
hon. Member for Islington, in this sweep- 
ing manner, condemned the Board which 
put on these good business men. The 
particular men the hon. Member selected 
for criticism were the very men it was 
desired to bring in by this Bill, and they 
were appointed by the Corporation and 
not co-opted by the Board. There 
seemed to be a misunderstanding as to 
the powers of the Board. It was sup- 
posed that the members of the Board 
could, of their own accord, provide the 
lights and make the changes that were 
suggested in the different localities. 
That was a mistake. The Board in 
Dublin, before it could undertake any 
new work, must first get the approval of 
the Elder Brethren of Trinity House, 
and before it could embark in any new 
expenditure, it must first get the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. The hon. 
Member for Belfast had referred to a 
complaint from that port on a point 
which was obviously worthy of considera- 
tion. But in that particular case Trinity 
House coincided with the Board in con- 
sidering that, as the Board was con- 
fined to dealing with ocean-travelling 
ships in the Channel, the matter was 
one for the Harbour Authorities, and 
not for the Board. Again, as to the 
ease from Londonderry, the Board had 
not got the necessary funds to provide a 
light, it being requisite first to deal with 
a more urgent claim from the South of 
Ireland, which was of more importance, 
because of the trade to America by the 
South, than was the case of the Northern 
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rt. It was only fair that these matters 


should be explained, because, whatever | 


might be the constitution of the Board, 
he believed it had discharged its duty 
with signal success and satisfaction to 


those who were concerned. He had| 


mentioned the necessity for uniformity 
of treatment, but if they were to make 
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there should be uniformity in the treat- 
ment of this question in the three parts 
of the United Kingdom ; and, secondly, 
that taxation and representation should 
go together, and that the shipping 
interests who paid the dues should be 
entitled to adequate representation. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 


any change in the constitution of this|deenshire, E.) remarked, that, as re- 
Board, there was another principle it | garded the constitution of the Irish 
would be necessary to observe, and that | Board, he should not presume to say 
was that taxation and representation | anything. But his hon. Friend who 
should go together. But the two did | had just spoken had alluded to the con- 
not go together in the Bill. It was not stitution of the Scotch Board. The 
the ratepayers of the towns who paid the Scotch Board consisted of the Lord 
dues, but the shipping community, and Advocate, the Solicitor General, the 
if they were to have taxation and repre-| Provosts of the four large towns of Scot- 
sentation going together, the shipping | land, and representatives of the mari- 
community must be represented on these| time counties. But these latter were 
Boards. In a Memorandum issued by | the Sheriffs, who had nothing directly to 
the Chamber of Commerce, objection was | do with navigation, and had no authority 
taken to the constitution of the Board | whatever on the subject. It was, if any- 
of Commissioners of Northern Lights, | thing, far too official a board in that 
and althought that body had upon it re-|respect, and could not be cited as a 
presentatives of certain large towns and| board having considerable professional 
maritime counties, the Memorandum|or other authority. With regard to 
stated that there was absolutely no repre-| what had been said on the subject of 
sentation of the shipping interest, which | uniformity, he did not think the hon. 
was preferable to corporate representa- | Member for Argyllshire was to be under- 


tion. He agreed that such places as 


Cork and Belfast ought to have repre- 


sentation. But on the Irish Lights 
Board was Mr. Watson, a director of the 
Cork Steam Packet Company, who was 
also an engineer, Surely he was a fit 
person to be on a nautical board of this 
kind. Then, again, for dealing with the 
lenses of these lighthouses, surely a tele- 
scope-maker was a most useful member. 
Sir Howard Grubb was a most distin- 
guished man ; and, on all these questions 
of lenses, there was no one of greater 
authority. Then among the other mem- 
bers there were Sir Robert Ball, also a 
great authority on scientific matters, 
and successful men of business like Mr. 
Pimm and Mr. Jamieson. They had 
thus got on the Board gentlemen ac- 
quainted with nautical matters, business 
men, and scientific men, such as Sir 
Howard Grubb, and he believed that the 
Board had exercised their co-optative 
power with great discretion. He did 
not deny that there were anomalies on 
the Board, and he agreed that places 
like Belfast and Cork should be repre- 
sented, but when they came to deal with 
this matter they ought to deal with it 
on two principles, namely—firstly, that 





stood as desirous of having one Light- 
house Board for the United Kingdom. 
They in Scotland, at any rate, had 
derived great advantage from the fact 
that they had a board of their 
own, acquainted with the necessities 
of lighting on the coast of Scotland. 
Trinity House did the same in Scotland 
as it did in Ireland. It gave a prefer- 
ence to the southern over the northern 
route. What they in Scotland had urged 
through the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights for many years was, that there 
should be better lighting of the N.E., N., 
and N.W. coasts of Scotland, not with 
special reference to any port, but with 
the view of lighting the coasts better, to 
assist in the development of the northern 
route from America to the north of Scot- 
land and England, and to German and 
other northern European countries. They 
continually found, when they made these 
recommendations, the declaration that 
the Trinity House could not sanc- 
tion the expenditure. He instanced 
the case of Rattray Head, a light- 
house which the Commissioners had 
constantly urged on the consideration of 
the Trinity House. For many years, 
also, they had been urging the claims of 
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Flamneel Island and the East Skerries 
on the East Coast, and only within the 
last few days, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Ross, the President of the 
Board of Trade said that Trinity House 
had declined to sanction the request. 

THe PRESIDENT or ruoze BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8S.) said, that his answer was that it was 
a long time since the correspondence as 
to this particular lighthouse. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN trusted that 
if there was to be an inquiry this power 
vested in the Trinity House would be 
investigated, which, considering the 
enormous value of their shipping, what 
they wanted was not less but more money 
spent on lighthouses. As to the contrast 
between Ireland and Scotland, he did 
not understand the argument of the hon. 
Member for Islington. Scotland con- 
tributed more than Ireland, and received 
less from the fund, but he confessed this 
was not a question of rivalry. They 
wanted the interests of navigation con- 
sidered ; they wanted more money to be 
spent on lighting, and with respect to 
that he thought they might build their 
lighthouses cheaper than at present. 


Their lighthouses cost more than light- 
houses cost in America or in any part 
of the world. He did hope that this 
subject, having been ventilated in that 
House, they should have a full inquiry 


into it. He could assure the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade there 
was a strong feeling in Scotland on 
the subject. They felt that they did not 
get their interests fairly attended to by 
the Board of Trade and that that 
northern portion especially did not 
receive justice. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) joined in pressing that this sub- 
ject should be submitted to a Select 
Committee of the House. The last 
Committee which sat on it was in 1844 
—50 years ago, and since then the Board 
of Trade had, he might say, come into 
existence, and had been invested with 
large and remarkable powers. Un- 
doubtedly the time had come for sub- 
mitting the whole matter to a Select 
Committee. The inquiry in 1844 was 
undoubtedly complete and exhaustive— 
there were about 1,000 pages of it—but 
there was now a different state of things 
from what existed at that time. Neither 
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that Bill or any other Bill could be satis. 
factory until that inquiry was made, 
The hon. Member opposite said there 
was not enough money. That was not the 
case. The ships and seamen contributed 
over £500,000 every year. That was put 
into a general fund. What happened 
was this. About £100,000 was em- 
bezzled for other purposes. Of course 
he did not use that word offensively, for 
the right hon. Gentleman was allowed by 
Act of Parliament to exercise his own 
discretion. He should have a few 
remarks to make on the exercise of 
that discretion at the proper time. 
There was ample money, but of 
this large sum £100,000 was taken by 
the Board of Trade, which applied it to 
official purposes, superannuations, pen- 
sions, and such like. He said that the 
whole of it should be applied to light- 
houses and lightships, or if there was a 
surplus it should go towards the dimi- 
nution of light dues, but he believed that 
this £500,000 was not too much. He 
knew personally how straitened the 
Trinity Board were for money, because 
the Board of Trade would not allocate 
sufficient funds. He had applied for a 
light on the eastern side of the Wash, 
and the only argument was, that the 
Trinity Board had not money enough. 
The Member for Argyllshire had said 
that one Board should manage the whole 
of the Kingdom, and it was to be pre- 
sumed he would establish a Government 
Department. He did not agree with that. 
He thought three separate Boards better. 
He thought local knowledge came in 
here. He did not mean merely with 
regard to lights—for these bodies were not 
supposed to be seamen—they managed 
the men who manage the lights—he 
meant the power of dealing with local 
persons, conducting local business in 
local ways. An English Board might 
not manage the business to the satis- 
faction of Scotchmen or Irishmen, and 
vice versa. The real defect which lay at 
the root of it was that although there were 
three Boards, they were all bound hand 
and foot and placed in the hands of one 
“ Board,” whose name was the President 
of the Board of Trade, for, of course, 
there was no other Board of Trade than 
the President himself. They had too 
much of one Board already, and 
what he wanted was less of it. He 
was loth to interfere in an Irish 
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Debate, unless when he could go 
into the Lobby with his Irish Friends. 
But it was most important, in the interests 
of commerce generally, that the Irish 
lights should be properly maintained. 
They were told, as an argument for this 
Bill, that the constitution of this Board 
was an anomaly. What the wickedness 
of being an anomaly was he did not 
know, but there were many anomalies 
in this world, and there were not a few 
that worked extremely well. This Board 
had worked well, and the only question 
he recognised as having a practical bear- 
ing was—Were their lights properly 
maintained, and did the Board do the 
business for which they existed? No 
hon, Member who had supported this Bill 
had ventured to reply to that question 
in the negative, and no one who had any 
knowledge of the lights on the Irish 
coast could answer it in the negative. 
On the whole, their service was extremely 
well done, and what answer was it to 
that to say that the Board was an 
anomaly? He did not care how the 
Commissioners were composed so long as 
they did their work well. If the Board 
did not do all it should, it was the fault 
of the Board of Trade. The fault lay 
in the fact that it was deprived of 
sufficient power and money by the 
Board of Trade, and he did not think 
any reconstitution of this Board of 
Lights, even if they got an absolutely 
ideal Board in Dublin composed entirely 
of Irish archangels, would work well 
so long as it was kept financially, and, as 
to all its actions, under the control of the 
Board of Trade. The Bill proposed to 
give the Board of Trade the power to 
nominate eight members to this Board. 
The Board of Trade ought not to be 
encouraged in this way. It had got 
far too much restraint on Lighthouse 
authorities already. The present Board 
had done their duty admirably, and if 
they had in any degree fallen short of 
the full performance of their whole 
duty it was entirely due to their being 
placed too much under the English 
Board of Trade and being deprived of 
the proper quota of money contributed 
by shipping for lights. He thought the 
better way of getting the whole system 
of lights in pro order was not that 
this Bill should be passed, but that the 
President of the Board of Trade 
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should agree to refer the whole subject 
to a Select Committee of this House. 
*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said, that in a discussion of this kind the 
fact ought not to be overlooked that this 
was an Irish question, and, therefore, 
ought not to be overloaded with English 
and Scotch issues. The number of ques- 
tions asked recently in the House in re- 
gard to the action, or inaction, of the 
Irish Lights Board had exceeded the num- 
ber which had been asked of any Govern- 
mental] Departmentin thethreeKingdoms. 
That was a fair proof that complaints 
had arisen respecting the administration 
of this Board. As a member of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce, more- 
over, he was aware that many complaints 
had been made to that body in regard to 
the want of efficiency on the Board. 
Lights had been asked for at various 
places on the coast, and no doubt one 
reason why they had been refused was 
the want of capital, expenditure that 
ought to be provided by the united 
action of the Trinity Board and the 
Board of Works. Still, the Lights 
Board might have done many things 
for the benefit of Irish commerce which 
it had omitted to do. The administra- 
tion of the Irish Lights Board was very 
different in many details from that of 
the Trinity Board, especially in regard 
to the nautical department and the 
system of apprenticeship, and, if he was 
correctly informed, the Irish Lights Board 
actually had not, at the present moment, 
in their possession an official chart of 
buoys around the Irish coast. It appeared 
to him that that was one of the most 
important requirements of the Board. But 
the more important question at issue was 
not the administration, but the constitu- 
tion of the Lights Board. Members were 
mainly non-elected and were co-opted, 
and they exercised authority without 
responsibility. The members of the 
Dublin Corporation. were the only 
elected portion of the Board, and they 
were cleverly shut out by mancuvres 
common on Irish Boards from any 
share in the administration, and the 
consequence was that the Board was 
managed by three or four irresponsible 
individuals who could not be brought 
under the influence of publie opinion. 
The commercial community were not 
adequately represented on the Board, 
and he agreed with the hon. Member 
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Trish Lights 
for Mid Armagh that those who paid 
the dues should have a larger repre- 
sentation upon it. The question of the 
reconstitution of the Irish Lights Board 
had been before the House for the last 
20 years, but, like many other Irish 
matters, it had been shunted aside from 
time to time for other matters which were 
supposed todemand more consideration. 
The matter had now arrived at a stage, 
however, when it had become absolutely 
necessary, in deference to public opinion, 
that the Board should be reconstituted, 
and, as the President of the Board of 
Trade had himself admitted that the 
existing constitution of the Board was 
anomalous, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would assent to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and then refer it 
to a Select Committee. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not support the 
Bill, he should strongly urge the Mover 
of it to press the matter to a Division. 
Why English and Scotch Members 
should intervene in the discussion of a 
purely Irish matter concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Irish Lights Board, 
and endeavour to tack on larger Im- 
perial questions upon it, thus making a 
settlement of the question more difficult, 
he could not understand. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Brixton) said, that notwithstanding the 
concluding remark of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, he desired, as an 
English Member, to make a few remarks 
on the Bill. His justification for doing 
so was that the question involved went 
a good deal beyond the scope of this 
Bill. The whole question of lights at 
sea had become one of such wide-reach- 
ing importance that it was impossible to 
deal with it partially. He granted that 
there was need for great improvement in 
regard to the lights on our coasts, and 
foreign countries could set them an 
example in this respect. The coast of 
France was infinitely better lighted 
than many parts of the coast of England 
and Ireland. But, above all things, a 
system of uniformity was necessary in 
the lights along the coasts. For that 
reason he wished to say a few words in 
opposition to the Bill. In the first 
place, he thought the Bill was unneces- 
sary. There was no absolute urgency 
for it, especially as the President of the 
Board of Trade had admitted that the 
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Irish Lights Board, as at present consti- 
tuted, had carried out their duties with 
zeal and capacity. He disagreed with 
the Mover of the Bill in regard to the 
way in which the Members of the Board 
were to be appointed ; for in his opinion 
the selection of members by Corpora- 
tions of cities was not a good wa 
of forming a Lights Board. As to the 
reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, the President of the Board of 
Trade stated on the previous day that 
he did not think the Measure 
would form a good basis for inquiry 
by such a Committee. Moreover, 
at the present time, a Committee of 
the House was dealing with the whole 
question, and surely the present Bill 
should be deferred until that Committee 
had reported. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman would not support 
its Second Reading, and he moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
seconded the Amendment. 

Mr, T.SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
House could not fail to observe that the 
rejection of the Bill had been moved by 
a noble Lord who had no connection 
with Ireland, and also that the only 
Irish Member who had opposed the 
Measure was the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Mid Armagh, who represented an 
inland town, and who appeared to be the 
standing counsel in the House for all 
anomalies and lost causes in Ireland. 
The Bill was one of those minor reforms 
for which Irish Members had struggled 
unavailingly for more than 20 years, and 
looking to the policy of both Parties in 
the House in regard to Ireland, he should 
have thought the Bill would be accepted 
as a matter of course. Hon. Members 
of the Unionist Party, while they denied 
the claim of Ireland to Home Rule, had 
vehemently proclaimed on public plat- 
forms their readiness to concede to her 
reforms of a minor character, and to 
allow the public opinion of Ireland to be 
efficaciously applied to all departments 
of administration, and, therefore, they 
might have been expected to support the 
Bill. Then, as to the Liberal Party, as 
their main policy and the reason of the 
continued existence of the Government 
were that they were willing to give to 
the people of Ireland control over those 
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affairs in which Irishmen were prin- 
cipally concerned, it might be supposed 
that they would have welcomed the 
Bill, and that the President of the 
Board of Trade would have re- 
garded it in the light of a boon. 
There was no department of administra- 
tion which had been subject to such re- 
peated, continual, and angry interroga- 
tions as the Irish Lights Board, and he 
should have thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have welcomed any Bill 
which afforded an opportunity of placing 
this Board on a representative basis. 
The Debate had travelled somewhat wide 
of the mark. The object of the Bill was 
limited and specific. 
inquiry ought not to take place, not only 
into the constitution of the Irish Lights 
Board, but also into the whole question 
connected with lighthouses and lights, 
he could only say he was not willing that 
any such inquiry should be planted on 
this Bill. The Bill being for a limited 
purpose, its promoters had a right to the 
judgment of the House upon that limited 
purpose. If there was a grievance in 
England or in Scotland, let hon. Mem- 
bers ballot and bring in a Bill for their 
own grievance. It was quite true there 
was a reservation in the Home Rule Bill 
that legislation upon trade and light- 
houses should be an Imperial function, 
and it was in the spirit and letter of that 
reservation that they applied to the 
Imperial Legislature to correct the exist- 
ing anomalies. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke of uniformity of treat- 
ment, but there was this vital difference 
between the three Boards charged with 
the management of lighthouses, that 
while the British Boards, the Trinity 
House, and the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, were responsible to 
British opinion and sensitive to its work- 
ing, the Irish Board was not responsible 
to Irish opinion, and disregarded and 
felt contempt for Irish opinion ; and if, 
after 20 years of labour in this House 
on the part of Irish representatives, the 
House refused to read this Bill a second 
time, the Irish Board would be properly 
confirmed in their view that Irish 
opinion was to be despised. When he 
looked to the personnel of the Board, 
and, having ‘been for two years an 
ex officio member, he knew nearly 
all the gentlemen, he failed to see 
in what sense they could be regarded 
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as more representative of the payers 
of light dues than any other class 
of citizens would be. But he took 
issue upon the principle. The light dues 
increased the freights, freights increased 
the price. The merchant or retailer who 
bought the goods when delivered from 
the ship added the freight and the light 
dues to the price. The consumer paid 
the increased price, and therefore it was 
not the persons who nominally paid the 
light dues, the shipper or consigner, who 
provided the funds, but the community ; 
and therefore, in committing the election 
of this Board into the hands of bodies 
elected by the community, they would 
in a very real sense give the control to 
those who supplied the funds. On the 
present Board there were five gentlemen 
elected by the Corporation of Dublin, 
but they were a helpless minority in a 
Board of 22. He asked the President 
of the Board of Trade was it tolerable 
at this time of day that the adminis- 
tration of funds raised by a levy on the 
public and expended for public purposes 
so important as the facility of commerce 
and shipping, and even safety of life, 
should be confided to a body constituted 
and perpetuated in the manner of a 
social club, for perpetual co-optation was 
nothing more. The weak defence was 
made that the Board worked very well. 
To that he replied, in the first place, 
that the staff of experts under the Board 
did the work, and, in the next, that it 
would be impossible in a country like 
Treland, where the level of intelligence 
was tolerably high, to secure, even in 
the exercise of vicious principle, a 
thoroughly stupid Board. The Board 
was a political Corporation. The mem- 
bers co-opted Unionists. They would 
not co-opt a Roman Catholic unless he was 
a Unionist: and if one looked through 
the list of names he would find that 
every gentleman on the Board, except a 
couple returned by the Corporation of 
Dublin, was a member of the Unionist 
Party. That objection, no doubt, did 
not affect the question of their efficiency, 
but it affected admini. tration and patron- 
age. The Board had contracts to make 
and appointments to give. So far as 
his experience went, no one who was 
either a Catholic or a Nationalist need 
ever hope for an appointment. Such a 
condition of things was a stigma and an 
offence and ought to be removed: He 
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submitted that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Wicklow was one very 
suited to the necessities of the case. The 
President of the Board of Trade might 
be willing to consider whether the 
Board of Trade should nominate a 
large or smaller portion of the Board, 
and if the Municipal Corporations in 
the maritime counties were not the 
most suitable bodies, then in the 
Schedule attached to the Bill 
other bodies might be named by 
way of substitution or addition. 
Considering that a general inquiry was 
in progress, which might bear on the 
subject dealt with by the Bill—though 
he supposed it would rather be directed 
to the system of lights and the question 
of funds rather than the constitution of 
the authorities—it was very unlikely 
that the Report of the Commission would 
concern itself with the constitution of 
the Irish Lights Board. But even ad- 
mitting theoretically the possibility that 
the Report of the Commission might 
touch on the subject of the constitution 
of the Board, he should advise his hon. 
Friend, in case the Second Reading was 
granted, to agree to postpone the nomina- 
tion of the Select Committee for a 
reasonable time, to allow for the receipt 
of the Report on the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. Considering the length of time 
that the grievance had existed, and that 
they had been agitating against it, and 
that they had in power a Government 
friendly to Irish claims, and the irritation 
that the irresponsible character of the 
Board as at present constituted caused 
throughout the country, he did not think 
his hon. Friend would be justified in 
casting discredit on his own principle by 
assenting to the withdrawal of the Bill. 
While he thought the judicious offer to 
consider the propriety of waiting for the 
Report before appointing the Select Com- 
mittee would be accepted, it should be 
on the understanding that the Select 
Committee should be appointed in time 
to afford some assurance that it would 
report before the termination of the 
Session. 

Mr. BRYCE candidly admitted that 
there had been ample justification 
for the Introduction of the Bill. 


There could be no doubt that the 
constitution of the Irish Lights Board 
was not satisfactory. It had been ad- 
mitted for many years past, and had not 
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been seriously disputed by any hon. 
Member who had taken part in the 
Debate. While saying that, he admitted 
that many Members of the Board were 
competent men, and that their administra- 
tion of the lighthouses was conducted 
with zeal and ability. He also conceded 
that, at first sight, it was absurd that great 
mercantile and shipping communities 
like Belfast and Cork should be entirely 
unrepresented. But when they asked 
what was to be substituted for the pre- 
sent system of co-optation the matter 
was difficult. Although a defence could 
be offered for the other Lighthouse 
Boards of the country which could not 
be made for Irish Lights Board they 
afforded no precedent. Trinity House 
demanded respect, because of the eminent 
professional capacity and experience of 
those who composed it, which shielded it 
from criticism which might otherwise 
be passed on its non-co-optative character. 
The Scotch Board, although no doubt 
open to criticism, yet was composed 
of ex-officio persons who were directly 
connected with particular ports of 
Scotland, and who brought to it local 
knowledge which was entirely wanting 
in the Irish Board. Although these 
English and Scotch Boards did not 
create a precedent for the representative 
system in Ireland, they did not support 
the present Opposition to the Irish Lights 
Board. But, while no one had defended 
the Irish Lights Board, no one had 
defended the provisions of this Bill 
except the hon. Member for Kerry. All 
that could be said for the Bill was, that 
some change in the law was necessary. 
If a Resolution to that effect were before 
the House he would vote for it, but he 
found in this Bill a proposal that the 
majority of the Board should be elected 
by the corporations of certain towns in 
Ireland—Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Drogheda. He could 
not see the slightest ground for giving all 
this representation. If permitted at all 
it should not go beyond Dublin, Belfast, 
and Cork. But there was nothing to 
show that these Corporations in any way 
represented the mercantile and shipping 
community. The hon. Member for Kerry 
ingeniously suggested that the consumers 
were the persons to be considered, and 
they were represented by the Corpora- 
tion. But consumers, as consumers, had 
not the knowledge required. Local 
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knowledge was not necessary in the sense 
in which local corporations obtained it. 
The lighting arrangements of a particular 
harbour were in the jurisdiction of 
particular harbour authorities. But these 
lighthouses were not necessarily con- 
nected with any particular harbour, but 
were intended for the shipping of the 
whole world. The Fastnet and Tuskar 
Lighthouses, for example, were for the 
vast mass of shipping which came to the 
ports of the United Kingdom from 
America. Nineteen-twentieths of this 
shipping came to British, and not to 
Irish, ports. Localities, if represented at 
all, should be represented in a minor 
way, to give the appointment of the 
majority of the Board to corporations 
representing localities would encourage 
the latter to make competition to do 
things for a particular community 
instead of having regard to the general 
interests of shipping off the Irish coast. 
What the composition of the Lights 
Board ought to be, he was not prepared 
to say ; that was much too large a ques- 
tion to enter upon then. Whatever 
were the considerations involved, they 
went to show that Town Councils were 
not the bodies to be entrusted with their 
appointment. With the exception of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry, no one 
had defended the proposal to give the 
appointment to municipal corporations. 
The hon. Member for Belfast said he 
objected to the nominees of corporations ; 
the hon. Member for Dublin suggested 
shipowners rather than corporations. 
These things being so, he could not find 
the lead basis in the Bill for a satisfactory 
scheme or arrangement. The unanimity 
was limited to dissatisfaction with what 
existed; but there was not the least 
unanimity as to the remedies proposed. 
Although the Bill related to Ireland only, 
it was not possible to separate Ireland 
altogether from other lighthouse autho- 
rities of the United Kingdom. For the 
sake of expressing dissatisfaction it was 
not necessary to give a Second Read- 
ing to the Bill ; and it was not desirable, 
because it would be committing the 
House in a way in which it ought not 
to be committed with regard to a sub- 
stitute, whether for Ireland or any other 
part of the United Kingdom. The Bill 
was only distributed the day before 
yesterday, and it was a little hard on 
Irish light-payers, and on Ireland alto- 
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gether, that the House should be asked 
to read it a second time before there had 
been time for it to be considered in 
Ireland. Bills of this kind ought to be 
distributed a little longer before the 
Second Reading, in order that there 
might be time to elicit opinion in 
Ireland. 

*Mr. T. SEXTON said, that on two 
recent Wednesdays the House had given 
a Second Reading to two Bills which had 
been distributed only a day or two 
before—one relating to the Municipal 
Franchise and the other to the constitu- 
tion of Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was not pre- 
pared to assent to the proposition that 
because the House sometimes did a thing, 
therefore it was always to do it. So far 
as he knew, this was the first Bill on the 
subject, whereas the other topics named 
had often been before the House pre- 
viously. It had been argued that there 
ought to be but one Lighthouse authority 
for the United Kingdom, and there was a 
good deal to be said for that view. The 
position of the Board of the Trade did 
not seem to be accurately known. The 
Board had to administer a limited 
fund upon which there were other 
charges besides those for lighthouses ; it 
was not in its power to get rid of the 
other charges; and it did its best, 
with the advice of the Scotch and Irish 
Boards and of Trinity House, to make 
the available money go as far as possible, 
The Board had given the best proof of 
its wishes by appointing a Committee, 
presided over by the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, to deal with the whole ques- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine Fund, to 
see whether anything could be done to 
supply the painful lack of pence under 
which the Board suffered, and to report 
whether there could be a re-arrange- 
ment by which greater satisfaction 
could be given to shipowners and more 
money set apart for the provision of 
lights. It was possible that the Report 
of the Committee might have material 
bearing upon the constitution of Light- 
house authorities. He did not desire 
that the House should have to reject 
the Bill, seeing that it was brought for- 
ward with the best intention to remedy 
a long-standing grievance ; and he hoped 
the House would be relieved from the 
necessity of voting by the Second Read- 
ing being postponed or by the Bill being 
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withdrawn. Further, agreeing to the 
fullest extent with the indefensibility of 
the present system, and that the matter 
deserved and ought to receive immediate 
inquiry, he was prepared to assent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the whole subject of the 
constitution of Lighthouse authorities 
to report as soon as it could, though | 
not without waiting for the Report of | 
the Committee on the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. He hoped hon. Members from 
Ireland would regard this offer as a sub- 
stantial advance. The matter would not 
be relegated to the limbo of good inten- 
tions. The House would commit itself 
to the declaration that this was an im- 
portant matter deserving the attention 
of Parliament ; inquiry would accelerate 
legislation ; and he, therefore, trusted 
that the House would not be put to the 
trouble of a Division. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, there was one observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman with which he 
wished to associate himself, and that 
was his protest against the common 
practice, by no means confined to Irish 
Members, of introducing Bills on the 
first days of the Session, obtaining places 
for them, and not printing them until 
a day or two before they came on. 
There was a Bill on the Paper that day, 
relating to English land tenure, and 
proposing to introduce the Irish system 
into England; it was not circulated 
until yesterday ; and there were other 
Bills as to which similar complaint 
might be made. Such a Bill as this, 
which simply proposed to substitute the 
elective for the co-optative principle in 
the formation of the Board of Irish 
Lights, was less open to objection on the 
score of late publication than more 
complicated Measures. As to the 
rejection of the Bill being moved by an 
Englishman, it was a matter of Imperial 
concern ; and it would not be practicable 
to include Irish lights in a Home 
Rule scheme. Having personally, when 
President of the Board of Trade, taken 
great interest in the administration of 
the three Lighthouse Boards of the 
United Kingdom, and having visited a 
large number of lights himself, he could 
not accept the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the constitution of the 
Irish Lights Board was indefensible, that 
it was not compatible with modern ideas, 
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and that it did not come before them 
with anything in its favour. He en- 
tirely demurred to the favourite view of 
hon. Members opposite that nothing 
could be well administered which was 
not administered by a representative 
body. Surely the most important test 
to be applied to any body was whether 
it had done its work well or not. 

Mr. BRYCE said he did not intend 
to commit himself to so large a proposi- 
tion. All he said was, that the. Irish 
Lights Board had not the advantage of 
special technical knowledge any more 
than it had a locally representative 


character. The Trinity House, althongh 


not representative, had the advantage of 

great professional knowledge and ex- 

perience, and justified itself on that 
und. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH contended 
that men like Mr. Watson, Sir Robert 
Ball, and other members of the 
Board were as well qualified to administer 
matters of this kind as any men in the 
United Kingdom. If the objection 
taken to the constitution of the Board 
was worth anything, surely it would 
apply with much greater force to the con- 
stitution of the Scotch Board, which 
was purely a legal Board, composed of 


| the law officers of the Crown, the sheriffs 


of certain counties, and a few provosts, 
who, he believed, never attended. No 
greater anomaly could be conceived, yet 
he ventured to say that no lights in the 
world were so well looked after as those 
round the Scotch coast. The most im- 
portant consideration in this question 
was, that the service should be well con- 
ducted, and he was perfectly certain that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it 
a most difficult task to constitute a Board 
which would carry on this service better 
than the present Board, whatever might 
be the anomalies of its constitution. He 
did not want to enter into the financial 
part of the subject. That was in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin and his colleagues. 
If the Board had not had sufficient funds, 
it was not their fault nor the fault of the 
Board of Trade. It was the fault of 
Parliament. Owing to the requirements 
of existing Statutes, a considerable por- 
tion of the sum levied annually as hght 
dues was expended for other purposes 
not connected with lights, and if any 
proposal were made to relieve the light 
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Trish Lights 
dues of that expenditure he did not | 
think much objection would be raised. | 
He thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Belfast was right in blaming the 
Board for declining to co-opt some) 
gentleman representing the commer-, 
cial and shipping interests of Bel-| 
fast. He regretted that they should 
have so exercised their power of Co-opta- | 
tion as to exclude a representative of that 
City; but that was a very different 
thing from the proposal in this Bill, 
which started with the assumption that 
the Corporations of certain towns in Ire- 
land were the best authorities to choose 
representatives of the commercial and | 
shipping interests of the country. If, 
there was to be a system of representation 
at all—and he did not deny that some 
representation might be advisable—it 
ought to be something more analogous 
to the manner in which local Marine 
Boards were appointed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, had objected, and, he thought, 
rightly objected, to the adoption by the 
House of the principle of representation 
proposed by this Bill, and proposed that 
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the whole subject should be considered by 
a Select Committee. He did not quite 
understand whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intended that such a Com-| 
mittee should consider the Constitution 
of Trinity House, and of the Scotch 
Lights Board as well. 

Mr. BRYCE: I intended that it 
should deal with the Irish Board pri- 
marily, All that I have before my 
mind at present is the desire to 
confine the work of the Committee to 
the question of the constitution of the 
Trish Lights Boards. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
would not press the right hon. Gentle- 
man any further, but he would like to 
say, as, regarded Trinity House, that he 
believed it would be absolutely impossible 
for any Committee to constitute a Board 
more thoroughly qualified to administer 
the Light Service in England than 
the Trinity House Board. He hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman, in framing the 
Reference to the Committee, would be 
very careful so to frame it as not to 
interfere with the work of the Depart- 
mental Committee which was presided 
oyer by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted, in the course of his 
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observations, that this subject of the 
constitution of Lights Boards must 
necessarily be, to a great extent, mixed up 
with those financial questions which were 
the principal subject of inquiry by the 
Committee of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin. He thought it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to dissociate the two subjects, and he 
very much regretted that the House had 
not had the advantage of some observa- 
tions from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin upon the proposals in 
the Bill, and he hoped they might hear his 
views now on the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He would be 
very sorry to raise any objection to the 
appointment of a Committee, but two 
inquiries on the same subject, conducted 
by different people, and going on at 
the same time, were not likely to lead to 
any practical or useful results, and he 
trusted that whatever might be done in 
this matter, it would be something that 
would bring things to a practical issue, 
and make such changes as might be fair 
and right in the constitution of the Irish 
Lights Board without unfitting it for the 
task entrusted to it, or casting the 
smallest reflection on those individuals 
who had so admirably performed their 
duties. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said, his observations 
would be very few, because he had no 
authority from the Committee over which 
he presided to speak on the special 
question before the House. The reference 
to that Committee was to inquire into 
the financial conditions of the Boards of 
the three countries, and the question 
whether any change in the composition 
of the Local Board in Ireland was desir- 
able did not directly come within that 
reference. Of course they had to consider 
not only the sources from which the 
Mercantile Marine Fund was taken, but 
also the way in which the Fund was 
spent, and the question whether there 
might not be some scope for economy 
in the substitution of one Board for 
three. The Committee had strictly con- 
fined their attention to the question 
whether any change in the composition 
of the Boards or a union of the Boards 
would lead to any more economical 
arrangement of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. He thought it was highly prob- 
able that the Committee would be led by 
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their inquiry to suggest that it might be 
of advantage to substitute an inquiry 
such as that suggested by the President 
of the Board of Trade. He was bound 
to say that the proposal of the Board 
had not been received with general appro- 
bation ; nor did he think it atall a 
practical suggestion, for, if it wereadopted, 
it would still be necessary to have sub- 
sidiary boards in different parts of the 
kingdom, and the conditions under 
which they would work in relation to 
the Board of Trade would also have to be 
considered. He respectfully suggested 
that this question should be investigated 
by a Committee, and he should strongly 
support the suggestion of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade. Therefore he hoped the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill would with- 
draw it. No doubt the Irish Board 
itself might be dealt with, but they would 
also be driven to the consideration of the 
still more anomalous condition of the 
Scotch Board, and they might have to 
consider the constitution of Trinity 
House. These things being necessarily 
bound up together, was there any advan- 
tage in pressing forward the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, even if it were not open to 
the criticisms to which it was exposed. 
The hon. Member for Islington had only 
committed himself in the vaguest way to 
any approval of the proposals for the 
election of 11 Commissioners to represent 
maritime cities, and even the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry had admitted that 
these proposals were open to criticism. 
That was not a conclusive recommenda- 
tion of the Measure to the House. 

Mr. SEXTON explained that what he 
had said was, that it was evident that 
the details of the proposals in the Bill 
must in a measure depend upon the con- 
clusions of the Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked that 
there were only two substantial pro- 
posals in the Bill, one being that a por- 
tion of the new Irish Lights Board 
should be nominated by the Board of 
Trade, and the other, that the Maritime 
Corporations should nominate the re- 
maining portion. The hon. Member for 


Kerry was apparently prepared to 
abandon the proposal for the nomination 


of Commissioners by the Corporations. 
Surely, in the circumstances, it would be | 
better not to proceed with the Bill, but 
to remit the whole subject to a Select 
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Committee for inquiry. He trusted that 
the Bill would be withdrawn, the opposi- 
tion to it being, of course, withdrawn 
first. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) pointed out that the first 
clause of the Bill provided that the first 
election of Commissioners to represent 
maritime cities should take place in 
January 1896, that the second clause 
provided that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade should 
hold office from January 1, 1896, and 
should act with the persons elected under 
Clause 1, and that the third clause pro- 
vided that on December 31 1895, the 
present Commissioners should cease to hold 
office. The results of these provisions 
would not improbably be that for a time, 
at the beginning of next year, there 
would be no Board at all. It struck 
him that there was much truth in the 
remark which had been made that this 
was a very Irish Bill. 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) wished to explain why he 
could not vote with his hon. colleague 
on this occasion. The hon. Member 
opposite, he thought, admitted that it 
was not reasonable or advisable to refer 
great questions relating to the navigation 
at sea to a body of gentlemen who might 
have no knowledge of the subject. [Mr. 
Sexton: “I never said so.”] But there 
was obviously need for a reform of the 
present Board. The proposal in the Bill 
was, that the majority of the new Board 
should be elected by persons who were 
themselves elected, and had no necessary 
connection with the sea. It was possible, 
therefore, that the 11 persons elected 
by the Corporations would not be elected 
on account of any special maritime 
knowledge, and so, on a Board of 21 
members there might be a perpetual 
majority unacquainted with what, after 
all, was the real business of the Board. 
His hon. colleague had correctly ex- 
pressed the views of the Harbour Board 
and Corporation of Belfast, that there 
was need for a reconstruction of the 
Trish Lights Board, but after the offers 
that had been made by the President of 
the Board of Trade to refer the whole 
subject to a Committee, he could not 
give his vote for the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He believed that he should 
be representing the views of all those 
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who were really concerned in the navi- 
gation of ships in Irish waters, as well 
as of the Harbour Board of Belfast, if he 
asked that a material portion of this 
measure—namely, the portion relating 
to the election of members of the Lights 
Board by Maritime Corporations, might 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry City) ex- 
plained that he had come down to the 
House with the intention of supporting 
this Bill, for, without doubt, his con- 
stituents were anxious that some change 
should be effected in the constitution of 
the Irish Lights Board, which was at 
present unsatisfactory. But he could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that a most 
reasonable offer had been made by the 
Government, and he thought it would be 
exceedingly unwise to reject that offer. 
The proposal that the whole subject 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
was a thoroughly sensible and practical 
offer, and, in the circumstances, he should 
not vote for the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 76; Noes, | 
193.—(Division List No. 35.) 
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Act of 1890, and it was alleged that 
that Act either provided, or was in- 
tended to provide, a means of remedy- 
ing these grievances. In the first place 
it would not be said in any part of the 
House that the grievances had been re- 
dressed. Whether the Act ought to 
have redressed them, was, of course, a 
very different matter. The only sections 
of the Act which had any possible bear- 
ing upon the question were Sections 30 
and 31, dealing with buildings unfit for 
human habitation. The first of these 
sections prescribed that it was the duty 
of the Medical Officer of Health of every 
district to represent to the local authority 
of the district any dwelling house which 
appeared to be in a state so dangerous 
or so injurious to health as to be unfit 
for human habitation. The next section 
went on to provide the means whereby 
complaints might be made, so as to put 
the Medical Officer of Health in motion. 
If it was held that these sections reme- 
died the grievances of the Scottish farm 
servants, it would come to this, that a 
farm servant was to be held as not 
possessing any grievance unless he was 
living in a house which was actually so 


|dangerous as to be unfit for human 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and | 
Nairn) rose to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He congratulated the 
House and the Scottish people on the 
fact that such an early opportunity had 
been more or less unexpectedly presented 
of bringing forward the question of the 
state of the Housing of Scottish Farm 
Servants. This was not only an old but a 
thoroughly admitted grievance. It had 
been endured by the farm servants of Scot- 
land for the last 50 years. The Scot- 
tish farm servant was an intelligent man, 
but he was also a very law-abiding man, 
who bore mutely, to a very great extent, 
sufferings, which in the case of men of a/| 
different stamp would have caused them 
to band together, and make a great deal 
more ado. A law-abiding, long-suffering 
class like this ought, however, specially 
to commend itself to the consideration of 
the House. It had been said in certain 
papers, and perhaps would be said by 
some Members of the House, that the 
grievances of farm servants in regard to | 
their dwellings had been dealt with by 
recent enactments. They were referred 
to the Housing of the Working Classes 
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habitation. It was a terrible thing to 
declare that a large section of the most 
industrious class of the community 
should be unprotected with regard to 
their housing by any legislative enact- 
ment, so long as it could be held that 
their houses were not absolutely so dan- 
gerous as to be unfit for human habita- 
tion. So that even if it had been found 
that the Medical Officer had been put in 
motion, the reference to him and the 
obligations laid upon him under the Act 
were not of a character properly to pro- 
vide a remedy for the present condition 
of the houses of the Scottish farm ser- 
vants. But, even supposing suitable cases 
were brought forward, the Act of 1890 
only provided that the Medical Officer of * 
Health should apply to the proper 
authority, and the proper authority, on 
his report, would make a closing order. 
It was perfectly obvious that this was a 
section which might be very applicable 
to towns, but it could have no possible 
application to sparsely-peopled rural dis- 
tricts, What would be the earthly use of 
attempting to put in motion a machinery 
which resulted merely in a closing order ? 
Supposing such an order was issued for 
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the closing of a great many of the 
bothies, and even of the married quar- 
ters in which farm servants lived, 
where would the people go when the 
wretched shanties in which they lived 
were closed. You might as well close 
the farms, because the farm servants 
would absolutely have nowhere else to 
go. So far as he read the Act it did 
not provide any power to compel either 
the landlord or anyone else to repair a 
farm servant’s dwelling. For these 
reasons he did not think it would be 
contended that his Bill was unnecessary. 
The Bill provided, not only that a house 
must not be dangerous for human habita- 
tion, but that it should be provided with 
sufficient and suitable accommodation in 
the way of cubic contents, according to the 
number of people living in it. He was 
not aware that any officer of health 
under the Act of 1890 would be jus- 
tified in saying that he would apply his 
closing order to a bothy, however small, 
and were the cubic contents allowed to 
each person ever so insufficient. The 
Bill also provided that there should be, 
where necessary, fireplaces. Then there 
was the question of accommodation for 
each sex, which was a most important 
question, and almost lay at the root of 
country life in Scotland. The amount of 
illegitimacy in Scotland, especially in the 
sparsely-populated districts, was largely 
caused by the insufficient separation of 
the sexes in these country shanties. 
The leading operative provision of the 
Bill was Clause 6, which said :— 

“Tf any m, with the written consent of 
two householders living in the district in which 
any building used or intended to be used as a 


dwelling or sleeping place for farm servants is 
situated, complains in writing to the medical 
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officer of health of that district that such 
building is in a condition which does not con- | 
form to the requirements of this Act and of the | 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, he | 
shall within eight days after receiving the com- | 
— inspect the same and transmit to the | 

authority the said complaint, together with 
his opinion thereon, and, if he is of opinion 
that the building is in the condition aforesaid, | 
he shall represent the same to the neeet | 
authority.” 


He was curious to know if the hon. | 
Member for Forfarshire, whom he saw in 
his place, had won his great, and, no 
doubt, well-deserved success at the polls 
at the last election, and had at the same | 
time escaped from giving any pledges | 
during the contest that he would do wast 
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he could to remedy the grievous state of 
the farm servants’ cottages in his own con- 
stituency. He would refer him to a case 
which was tried in Forfar two or three 
years ago. It was a case where two farm 
servants were sued for deserting their 
employment, and the reason which they 
gave, and which was not disputed, was 
that the bothy was unfit for human 
habitation. There were no beds to lie 
upon, the floor was composed of protrud- 
ing stones, while the rain ran down the 
inside of the walls and the stars could 
be seen through the roof at night as 
they lay upon the floor. With the 
permission of the House he would 
quote a few passages on this sub- 
ject from the articles written by the 
Special Commissioner of a northern 
newspaper, who, about three years ago, 
reported on the state of farm servants’ 
houses in Scotland. An inmate of one 
these places said to him :— 
‘* When the lads live in the kitchen they must 
get some attention, but the bothy just looks 
after itself. You would never gainsay this if 
you saw one 

Sm H. MAXWELL: Will the hon. 
Member say what part of Scotland he 
refers to ? 

*Mr. KEAY said this passage referred 
to Aberdeenshire. The Special Com- 
missioner went on to describe the 
place :— 

‘* A glance may be taken at what, for the sake of 
euphony, may be called the interior economy of a 
bothy—the exterior, as arule, mays for itself, 
being simply a rough view of a shed, standing 
somewhere near the confines of the steading. 
Throw open the door and you will find your- 
self in a long, low apartment, panelled round 
with box-beds, and having for chief furniture 
the ‘kists’ of the inmates, a deal table, and a 
paraffin lamp. Here the men live, and move, 
and have what is called their being. At five 
o’clock all hands turn out on the cold floor, and, 
having hastily dressed, to ‘meat’ their 
horses and clean the stable. Half-an-hour 
afterwards they return to the bothy for break- 
|fast. One of their number having been dis- 
| patched a quarter of an hour previously to boil 
the kettle, everything is ready for breakfast— 
that is to say the kettle. To make porridge 
would be a culpable waste of time ; so each man, 
ociaing upon his wooden cup—Scottice, ‘*luggie ”’ 
throws in about three spoonfuls of meal, and 
“apon that, boiling water at discretion. At 
ven 0 clock comes ‘ lowsin’ time, and at mid- 
day dinner—brose again. Then, when the shades 
of evening begin to fall, or at six o’clock in 
summer, the ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way to bothy and brose once more, when 
down he flings himself on his ‘ kist,’ and waits 
the boiling of the kettle, for even brose require 
some making.”’ 


~ 
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When asked about the cleaning of the 
bothies one of the men replied :— 


“There’s a lassie comes from the farm house 
once or twice a-week to clean the bothy. I’ve 
known her come three times, but that’s some- 
thing extraordinary.”’ 


With regard to the bothies in Forfar- 
shire, he would give the following quo- 
tation on the responsibility of the editor 
of a newspaper called the Plough :— 


‘The young men are herded in these hovels in 
numbers of from two to a dozen. Now, a bothy 
is famous neither for expensive furnishings nor 
for bodily comfort. No one in passing a farm 
will mistake a bothy. It has an appear- 
ance all its own. Some bothies have a heap 
of ashes at the door, others will be known 
by a window with a straw or paper pane for 
glass, while others will be known by the primi- 
tive means of access allowed to the light of day. 
No man who saw a bothy can ever mistake 
one for a more humane habitation. Inside it 
does not improve; a broken floor, uneven and 
dirty, the only thing in the shape of furniture 
being a few rough-looking beds, along with a 
wooden form, the pot, pan, ladle, and salt box. 
There is nothing about a farm that receives 
so little attention as the bothy, not even the 
pigsty.” 

He would add a few lines from the 
Report of this same Special Commissioner 
upon the married quarters as distin- 
guished from the unmarried quarters :— 


‘*T found that my friend shared the general 
horror that all of his class expressed regarding 
the houses provided for married men, and many, 
he told me, rather than live in one of them, 
went into town when they got married. No 
one may doubt the truth of this assertion whocares 
to have a look at some of these ‘ rickle’ houses. 
Let me describe one in a few words. At the 
corner of a field by the roadside, if you come 
across a thatched building of loose rubble, some- 
times stove in at one end, and blackened by the 
weather, with an ugly patch of garden ground 
showing a few cabbage runts, and a half- 
dismantled wall in front, the chances are that 
it is one of the ‘ cottages’ sacred to the family 
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life of the labourer. Enter the low-crowned 
doorway, and in the dismal ‘‘ but and ben”’ you | 
may perhaps make out a few pieces of | 
blackened Eeatien-9 deal table, a few) 
chairs, perhaps a meal girnel, and an old| 
trunk, and one or two ‘‘ creepies,’’ with little | 
gaping children squat upon their tottering | 
frames. If it is light enough you may discover | 
that the floor is of earth, and the windows | 
of nothing in particular; that the fire of peat | 
or logs burns on a bare hearth, and that the smoke | 
which fills the room in vain seeks escape by a 

‘hinging lum.’ This elegant contrivance is a sort 

of long wooden box, with a bowie or half barrel at | 
the top to serve as stalk. The roofs are covered | 
with divots, then thatched, and finally ‘ raipit,’ | 
but still it is far from watertight, as you would | 
find if you were an inmate for a day or two in 
winter. Altogether it is a most despicable 
apology for a dwelling-house, and was probably 
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built a couple of hundred years ago. But here 
the bright young farm hand brings his bride, 
and year by year they begin to degenerate. At 
thirty-five she is an old woman. I shall not readily 
forget one of these places I chanced to enter one 
evening. A path of mud led to a ricketty door that 
creaked on a rusty hinge, and when it was 
opened, it discl the family circle huddled 
round a fire of peat and damp sticks. That was 
the only light. Father and mother sat glum 
and stoical, as if every gleam of happiness had 
gone out of their lives, while the children 
flopped about on the floor. In the ‘ben hoose’ 
an elderly man, bleared and furrowed, bent over 
a volume of smoke with a half-eaten speldron in 
his hand.”’ 


Mr. COCHRANE: Can the hon. 
Member give the name of the estate and 
the family ? 

*Mr. KEAY said, he could not. The 
remedy suggested by the Bill was the very 
natural one of putting upon the landlord 
the statutory obligation of keeping these 
farm servants’ houses on farms in repair. 
_ hon. Memper: “ Why the land- 
ords?”] He would tell his hon. friend 
opposite why the landlord should do it. 
It might be asked why the farmer should 
not do it. He would tell the House. 
Any structure erected by the tenant 
ipso facto became the property of the 
landlord. It was no matter where 
the material or the labour came from. 
He admitted that the stones, and 
the turf, and the wood might have 
been the property of the tenant, 
but he also pointed out that every 
structure in Scottish law, and he 
believed in English law as_ well, 
erected by the tenant became, as already 
said, ipso facto the property of the 
landlord. He held, therefore, that 
the tenant could not be expected to 
keep these houses in repair, for the 
obvious reason that whatever money he 
laid out upon them became an asset of 
the landlord. And not only that, but 
the farmer would probably have to pay 
twice over, that is to say he would not 
only have to build and keep these houses 
in repair, but his rent would very pro- 
bably be raised on him in consequence of 
the improvements which he had effected. 
It was only equitable, therefore, that 
the landlord, who was the proprietor 
and who received the rent of the hold- 
ing, should be legally bound to keep the 
houses in a reasonable state of repair and 
comfort for his toiling men. He knew 
cases in his own constituency in which 
large farmers had not only to keep the 
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roofs of their bothies in some kind of 
repair, but had even to expend large 
sums in repairing their farm buildings 
in order not to risk the lives of their 
stock. And all this was done at the 
risk of having their rents raised upon 
them in consequence of their having 
done so. Living under such circum- 
stances, therefore, it is surely only 
reasonable that the landlord, and not 
the tenant, should be made responsible 
for the provision of healthy dwellings 
for the agricultural labourers. He need 
not enter into the details of the Bill, the 
nature of its sanitary provisions, the 
method of inspection, the nature of the 
penalties, and the mode. of appeal. 
These were matters which could be con- 
sidered or modified, if need be, in Com- 
mittee. He would only now appeal 
to the House to pass the Second | 
Reading of the Bill unanimously, 
and thereby to assert the principle, 
which he thought would be assented 
to by both sides of the House, namely, 
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done what they could to improve the 
servants’ accommodation, but they could 
hardly be expected to do much when the 
money they expended was lost eventu- 
ally to them. The landlord, therefore, 
ought to be looked to in order to make 
this accommodation good. In many 
cases the landlords had done their duty 
in this matter, and they wished to see 
the law altered so that the careless and 
indifferent landlords should be compelled 
by law to do what the good and con- 
scientious landlords already did for their 
servants. 

*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew- 
shire, W.) moved the following Amend- 
ment :— 


‘*That this House, whilst recognising the 
desirableness of amending and rendering more 
effective The Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
considers it undesirable to legislate on this 
subject without conferring the benefits equally 
on all classes of the community.” 


He said that he had listened with great in- 
terest to the speech of the hon. Member 





that the same amount of protection 
to the health and life of the country 
toilers should be given as was already 
possessed by workers in the towns. 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff 
shire), in seconding, said, that this was a 
question which had been pressed on 
his attention in his own constituency, 
and he thought that the only reason why 
it had not hitherto been so much con- 
sidered was because the people affected, 
though a large and deserving class, were 
so much scattered that they had not an 
opportunity of combining and forcing 
their needs on public notice. The con- 
ditions of the Scottish farm labourer 
were somewhat different from those in 


England. The hiring of the farm ser- | 


vants in Scotland was for a year, and 
the hiring was arranged at hiring fairs ; 


so that the farm labourer, when he) 


entered service had no opportunity of 


seeing the condition in which he would | 


live during his period of service. But 
having engaged himself, he might go to 
the farm and find that the accommoda- 
tion was extremely bad, and yet for a 
year, or at least for six months, he had 
no escape from the accommodation with- 
out incurring a penalty of some kind. 
Another difficulty was that there was no | 
hiring agreement for house accommoda- | 
tion, and the servant, therefore, had no 
remedy. In some cases the tenants had 


for Elgin and Nairn, and during a resi- 
dence of nearly 29 years in Scotland he 
must say that he had never met with any 
|class of buildings of the character de- 
scribed by the hon. Member. Sad as 
some of those descriptions were, he did 
not believe that any hon. Member 
thought that they correctly described to 
any considerable extent the actual state 
of affairs with regard to the houses 
of farm servants, or any other class 
of the community in Scotland. If, 
however, it was the case, then the fact 
reflected very considerable discredit on 
hon. Members who belonged to the 
Liberal Party, because they had enjoyed 
a substantial majority of the Scottish 
representation for a long time. The 
hon. Member had referred to the 
Housing of the Working Classes 
|Act of 1890, and had pointed out 
| the difficulties of bringing those portions 
of it which bore on the subject now under 
discussion into practical effect. He 
held that the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890 was unnecessary in 
order to provide a remedy for the state of 
matters which the hon. Member would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





make the House believe largely pre- 


vailed throughout Scotland. In the first 
place, there was no reason to suppose 
that any particular class in the com- 
munity ought to be dealt with differently 
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He could see no reason whatever why, if 
it could be shown that any houses in 
Scotland continued in an insanitary con- 
dition, some change in the general law 
of the country should not be made. Its 
operation would have the effect of 
remedying any existing defects in the 
case of houses occupied by the agricul- 
tural population or any other class in the 
community. It seemed to him that the 
rovisions which existed in the Public 
Health Act of 1867 were, to a large 
extent, quite sufficient to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case, even if they arose 
in so acute a form as that which had been 
described by the hon. Gentleman. In 
the 16th Section of the Act of 1867, with 
regard to nuisances, very considerable 
powers were given to the local authori- 
ties; there was a provision as to in- 
sufficiency of size, defect of structure, 
ventilation, want of repair, proper drain- 
age, suitable water supply, cesspool 
arrangements, rendering any inhabited 
house, building, premises, or part thereof, 
injurious to the health of the inmates or 
unfit for human habitation, and consti- 
tuting a nuisance. Very considerable 
powers were given, by which local 


machinery could be set in motion, which 


would have the effect of compelling any- 
one who neglected his duty in respect of 


these matters to respect and obey the | 


law. The Local Government Act of 
1894, and the Local Government Act of 
1889, had made considerable changes 
with regard to local powers under 
the Public Health Act of 1867; 
and those changes had been in the 
direction of placing, in the first place, 
under the Act of 1889, on the Dis- 
trict Committee of the County Council, 
in place of the old Parochial Board, the re- 
responsibility of administering the Public 
Health Act in Scotland. That had made 
an enormous change in regard to the 
administration of the Act. He did not 
think that anyone who had been follow- 
ing the course of administrative work in 
Scotland could have failed to observe 
that, since the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration of the Public Health Acts 
had been devolved on the District Com- 
mittees of the County Councils, there 
had been a distinct advance in regard to 
the manner in which those Acts were 
administered. They had been more 
effectively administered, and the Execu- 
tive had been strengthened by the 
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change. The Act of 1894 provided that 
the Parish Council would now be able, 
on any application to it, to apply to 
the District Committee. The District 
Committee needed no longer to wait 
on the application of a certain rumber 
of householders ; but the Parish Council, 
on its own initiative, or, if moved, could 
take action ; so that a farm servant in any 
part of Scotland could appeal to the 
Parish Council and so set the machinery 
in motion with regard to defective 
sanitary accommodation of bothies. 
If in any part of Scotland such buildings 
as the hon. Member had described 
existed, the new Parish Council should 
be urged, on every occasion that neces- 
sity arose, to put in force the full 
powers they enjoyed, and in that way to 
secure, as everyone wished to see secured, 
for all classes of the community, the very 
best possible accommodation that could 
be provided. Turning to the Bill itself, 
it seemed to him the hon. Member had 
had two things in his mind, the bothy 
system and the question of ordinary 
houses occupied by the agricultural 
The provisions of the Bill, 
however capable of application they 
might be to one of those classes of oc- 
cupancy, were probably little capable of 
application to the other class. The Bill 
provided that every building on a farm 
used or intended to be used as a dwelling 
or sleeping place for farm servants after 
the passing of this Act, shall be provided 
with sufficient and suitable accommoda- 
tion in the way of cubic contents, fire- 
places, sanitary arrangements, and fix- 
tures. That seemed to him to be an 
entire departure from anything yet 
provided by Legislation with regard to 
any class of houses. What did the hon. 
Member mean by fixtures? It might 
mean anything from a hat peg to a 
telephone. The Bill went on to provide 
that— 

‘‘And also where persons of both sexes 

inhabit, or are intended to inhabit such build- 
ing, with proper separate accommodation for 
persons of each sex.”’ 
He would like to know what the agri- 
cultural population of Scotland had done 
that in future separate accommodation 
was to be provided for a man and wife, 
and that they were no longer to be per- 
mitted to live together. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said there 


was no such provision in the Bill. 
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*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW said, that that 
seemed to him the simplest and most 
natural interpretation of the language of 
the Bill. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said the 
provision of the Bill was that where both 
sexes inhabited a building, separate ac- 
commodation for each sex should be 
provided. There was no compulsion 
that a man and wife must live in the 
separate accommodation. Separate ac- 
commodation was merely to be provided, 
and, of course, would be used when pro- 
priety demanded. 

*Mr. RENSHAW understood then that 
if there were two rooms in a house one was 
to be labelled “ For men,” and the other 
“For women,” that one should be the 
husband’s room and the other the wife’s. 
That seemed a very extraordinary pro- 
vision. Then the Bill went on to pro- 
vide that the local authority was to have 
power to make bye-laws in respect of 
matters contemplated in the section. 
The Lord Advocate knew very well 
what difficulty there had been in regard 
to bye-laws under the Local Government 
Act of 1889. In this Bill, however, it 
was proposed to enact that bye-laws 
were to be made without any limitation 
whatever, as to what the bye-laws were 
to be about, or without any general 
guiding rule as to the fixing of them. 
It was further proposed that— 
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** Where it appears to the Local Authority, on 
the report of the Medical Officer of Health, that 
the provisions of this Act are not complied with 
in the case of any building, the Local Authority 
shall by written notice, to be given within one 
month after receiving such report, require the 
landlord to make such alterations and additions 
therein as may be required to give such sufficient, 
—_— and proper accommodation as afore- 
sald. 

What was the position of a landlord 
in this matter? Take the case of a 
farm under lease. The landlord might 
under this provision be compelled to 
build entirely new cottages without any 
consideration whatever in the matter of 
rent. Take the case of a tenant farmer 
who applied some rooms, which had been 
erected for other purposes, to the accom- 
modation of some of his farm-servants. 
The machinery of the Bill might be set 
in motion, with the result that the land- 
lord might be compelled to erect entirely 
new buildings for the accommodation of 
farm servants. There was one other 
grave defect in the proposals of the hon. 
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Member, and that was that they did not 
deal with one of the most difficult pro- 
blems in sanitary administration. They 
might require good and sanitary build- 
ings to be erected, but how were they 
going to secure that those buildings 
should be kept in thoroughly good 
order? He was aware of the fact 
that under the Act of 1867 there 
was great difficulty indeed in the public 
authority compelling occupiers of houses 
to keep them in good sanitary condi- 
tion. He considered this Bill was un- 
necessary, because it proposed to deal 
with one particular class of the com- 
munity in a different way from that in 
which other classes were dealt with under 
existing Legislation. He held that what 
was necessary and desirable was more 
vigorous action on the part of the exist- 
ing local authorities, and a _ general 
Amendment of the Public Health Act, 
which would apply, not to one class, but 
to all classes of the community. They 
might then expect to see the public 
health laws carried more effectively 
into operation, and the happiness and 
the comfort in the homes of all classes 
secured. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 
*Caprain T. HOPE (Linlithgowshire) 
supported the Amendment. There was a 
general feeling on the part of those in- 
terested in local administration in Scot- 
land that it was very desirable to have a 
thoroughly good Act, amending and 
improving the Public Health Acts, so as 
to bring them more up to date; but 
there was, he submitted, a very great 
objection to taking up the case of one 
particular section of the community, and 
especially to taking it up on such poor 
grounds as had been stated in support of 
this Bill. He failed to recognise a de- 
scription either of the Scotch farm-ser- 
vants or of the Scotch farm-servants’ 
houses in the somewhat vivid passages 
which were read by the hon. Member 
for Elgin. He imagined that those 
who wrote those passages had been 
accustomed to visit very different parts 
of Scotland to any he was familiar with. 
He had no desire to stand in the way of 
any improvement it was possible to make 
in the dwelling-houses or in the means 
local authorities had of insisting that 
dwelling- houses should be kept in a 
sanitary condition, but he did desire to 





see a question of this kind approached 
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as one affecting the whole community. 
There ought not, in a matter of this 
kind, to be any piecemeal Legislation. 
The hon. Member laid great stress upon 
what he (Captain Hope) believed was 
practically the custom in certainly all 
well-regulated farms, namely, to keep 
separate the labourers of the two sexes. 
The hon. Member opposite said the Bill 
rovided for separate accommodation, 
but that there was to be no compulsion 
to use that separate accommodation. 
That seemed to him to be a curious pro- 
vision. He thought it quite right to 
provide separate accommodation for the 
sexes ; but he did not see the advantage 
of providing it if there was to be no com- 
pulsion to use it. He noticed that 
Section 6 of the Bill provided that two 
househoulders should send notice in 
writing to the medical officer that a 
building in their district was in an un- 
sanitary condition before the medical 
officer could take action in regard to that 
building. But if a building were un- 
suited for habitation, why should a 
written notice from two househoulders 
be necessary in order to put the sanitary 
officer in operation? Surely it was the 
duty of the medical officer to inspect such 
buildings, and if he found them un- 
sanitary to insist on their being put into 
a state fit for habitation. If a necessity 
existed for an improvement in the public 
health Legislation of the country, the 
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| to say that not only thata particular house 
|should come down, but that another, fit 
‘for habitation, should be built by the 
| proprietor. As a landlord in Aberdeen, 
he was not afraid of the Bill, for although 
‘it might entail additional expenses on 
the owners of land, he felt sure that the 
‘local authorities would deal leniently 
with existing proprietors, and would not 
attempt to put the provision of the mea- 
sure into operation with anything like a 
| revolutionary rush. As a rule proprietors 
were compelled to set the houses on their 
estates in order. If they did not provide 
fairly good cottages for the labourers 
|they would not be able to let their 
farms. But there were some landlords 
'whose impecunious condition did not 
|permit them to erect proper cottages on 
| their farms, and he thought they should 
be assisted in carrying out the excellent 
| object of the Bill by being allowed to borrow 
money from the State on easier terms 
|than was now possible. The argument 
‘of his hon. Friend who moved the 
rejection of the Bill was simply that, if 
| they could not do everything, they must 
do nothing. He thought the question 
| the House had to consider was, whether 
a strong and overwhelming case had 
‘been made out that one section of the 
‘community should have priority over 
'the other sections in the treatment of 
‘their grievances. Such a case for 


matter should be dealt with as a whole, | special action in regard to the farm 
and not piecemeal, and in relation solely servants of Scotland had, he thought, 
to one particular class, or a portion of one been fully made out. Never mind 
particular class of the community. He the details of the Bill. No doubt, some 
begged to second the Amendment. of its provisions should be amended in 
*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | Committee ; but, looking at the Bill as 
shire, W.) said, the Report on the | a whole, he unhesitatingly supported its 
Housing of the Rural Population of | Second Reading. 
Scotland was a sufficient justification for *Sim HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
the Introduction of the Bill; and, besides, | ton) said, that, according to the hon. 
the Bill was a necessary corollary to the | Member for West Aberdeen, the House 
Local Government Act passed last year. | was not to mind the details of the Bill. 
Under the existing law, houses could be|For his part, he ‘desired to protest 





inspected and could be condemned by the 
medical officer if unsanitary; but in 
many instances it was found impractical 
to give ful! legal effect to the medical 
officer’s report, because it would mean 
that the unfortunate occupier of the con- 
demned house would be flung out on the 
roadside without a proper substitute 
being provided for his accommodation. 
What was wanted was, that the medical 
officer should be allowed to dispose as 
well as propose ; that he should be able 


‘against the growing practice of intro- 
‘ducing Bills, and passing them to a 
Second Reading, irrespective of the 
nature of the provisions of those Bills. 
It was to the details of the measure that 
he took exception. They all wished to 
\see the agricultural. labourers better 
housed, but he doubted whether the Bill 
provided the best means for securing 
that desirable object. The hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill said the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Act of 1890 
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had been proved to be utterly inadequate 
for the purpose in view ; and in support 
of that contention he quoted descriptions 
of the state of things in certain districts 
of Scotland, which were very deplorable. 
In the part of Scotland with which he 
was best acquainted, he was glad to say 
that the bothie system did not prevail. 
It had been given up long ago, and the 
sooner it was given up in other parts of 
Scotland the better. But he thought 
the houses described by the hon. Member 
were fit subjects for the Act of 1890. Was 
there any medical officer who would 
pass as fit for human habitation houses 
in which, according to the hon. Member, 
the labourers had to lie on the floor, look- 
ing out at the stars through the broken 
roof, through which the water also poured 
when it rained ? 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY said, the 
difficulty was, that the absence of power 
to compel repair and the erection of new 


dwellings, restrained the medical officers 


from condemning existing dwellings even 
when unfit for human habitation. 
*Sirn HERBERT MAXWELL thought 


the hon. Member showed his want of | 


acquaintance with agricultural matters 
in putting forward such an objection. 


Everyone who knew anything about | 
agricultural land knew that farms could | 
not be worked without dwellings for the | 
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| taken possession of by an aged crippled 


/man of, he was sorry to say, very 
‘irregular habits. This man was per- 
/mitted to live in the shanty, and the 
sanitary authorities condemned it as un- 
‘fit for human habitation. Nobody dis. 
puted that, and least of all himself. It 
|was, accordingly, pulled down. But 
| what was the end of the old man? He 
| was taken to the workhouse, and within 
/six months he was dead, his death being 
| generally attributed to his having to give 
up his free and easy and somewhat disre- 
| putable style of life. Even now the sani- 
tary authorities had considerable powers 
under the existing Acts. He found that 
in the County of Renfrew, last year, no 
fewer than 40 dwellings were pulled 
down, having been condemned as unfit 
for human habitation. So, although he 
was prepared to admit that the words of 
the Act of 1890 were somewhat rigid 
and ought to be made more elastic so as 
to put an end to houses not dangerous 
to, but unsuitable for human life, still he 
said that if the present Act was admin- 
istered with a little more spirit and dili- 
gence by the local authorities, landlords 
| would be stimulated to take prompter 
means for improving the state of matters. 
He ventured to say that few hon. Mem- 
bers would corroborate the picture that 


labourers, and if the dwellings were | had been drawn by the hon. Member for 
unfit for human habitation, and were | Elgin and Nairn. He did not deny that 
pulled down, they must be replaced by|in some districts, especially those verg- 
others, or the lands could not be worked, ing on the Highlands, there were dwel- 
Besides, the tenant had his remedy lings which it was deplorable to see in 
against the landlord. “No, no!”]/any civilised land. But it was also the 
There were very few landlords, indeed, | case that these dwellings were steadily 


who would hesitate for a moment to re-| 
place a building that had been con- 
demned by the sanitary authorities. In 
some cases, he admitted, the building 
was not replaced. The hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn said that the powers of 
the Medical Officer were not sufficient at 
the present time. He must come before 
the hon. Member in a white sheet. Two 
years ago, on his own property in Scot- 
land, a cottage was condemned by the 
local authority. But what was that 
cottage? It was extremely interesting 
from an antiquarian point of view as a 
relic of a past state of things altogether, 
and the ancient dwelling had been 
allowed to stand for generations by the 
roadside. It was a dwelling for which 
he, as landlord, got no rent; it was 
not included in any farm, but had been 


Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


disappearing. This improvement could 
not be effected in a single year, and the 
landlord had often difficulties to en- 
counter in the matter. As an instance 
of this he mentioned that two years ago 
he visited three labourers cottages on 
his own property, which he had built 
about seventeen years ago, and while two 
of them were now in a perfect state of 
repair the occupant of the third had 
by neglect allowed it to become so 
dilapidated and so filthy that had 
it stood alone many a man would 
have said it was unfit for human 
habitation. It must not be forgotten 
that, while undoubtedly there were 
duties incumbent upon the landlords, 
and very heavy responsibilities for 





making this provision, there were also 
duties incumbent upon the tenants and 
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labourers in order to take advantage of | undoubtedly been in many parts a great 
this provision and maintain their dwell-| improvement, but at the same time no 
ings in suitable repair. He trusted the| one who knew Scotland would say there 
Lord Advocate would express some| was not room and necessity for a great 
opinion upon the merits of this measure | improvement in many other places, and 
as compared with the suggestion he had|on many estates. And so without 
ventured to lay before the House as to| going into the question as to how far 
amending the original Act. there was a necessity all over the country 
*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | or over all estates for such a measure, 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) | he thought they should be agreed that it 
remarked that they were, of course, only | was not a superfluity to demand, in the 
now on the Second Reading, and were | case of agricultural labourers’ cottages, 
not considering whether every clause of | some safeguards of the kind proposed 
the Bill was so worded as not toadmit| by the Bill. It had been asked— 
of amendment. He might say at the |Why deal differently with agricultural 
outset that the objections taken to the labourers dwellings from others? He 
Bill were by no means of a consistent | should be glad to see the Public Health 
or harmonious character. They had| Act, and other acts amended, but every- 
been told in some speeches that there ‘one who had had anything to do with 
was no need for the Bill, and he rather | these Acts was well aware that probably 
understood the suggestion was that the no class of statutes was so full of conten- 
Bill was not required, because there tious matter or so certain to raise con- 
was no necessity for having the |troversies. Wherever they encountered 
kind of improvements in agricultural | medical gentlemen and sanitary inspec- 
labourers’ cottages proposed by it. tors they got into questions of the 
In the second place it was said there | greatest difficulty, and on which there 
was no need for the Bill because the) were the sharpest differences of opinion. 
existing Acts of Parliament, and par- Successive Governments had long been 
ticularly the Public Health Act of 1867 | looking forward to amending the Public 
and the Housing of the Working Classes Health Act, but the Amendments required 
Act of 1890, were adequate to meet the would beso numerous, and the controver- 
case. But that did not consist with the sies upon some of the subjects so bitter, 
Amendment which had been moved by that, to accomplish the object in view, 
his hon. Friend the Member for West must occupy a serious amount of time. 
Renfrewshire, which was that— But in this Bill there were definite pro- 


ls with respect to a particular class of 
“That this House, whilst recognising the | POS* ® “ ge wgnenm 

desirability of amending oe rendering ‘more |dWellings. What was the position of 
effective the Public Health (Scotland) Act, | the agricultural labourer in most parts 
1867, considers it undesirable to legislate on|of Scotland as regards his dwelling? 
this subject without conferring the benefits He had to live beside his work, 
equally on all classes of the community. either in the farm-steading or near 
So that the position of those who/it, and very often the steading 
approved of this Bill, as they on the was far from any village or town. 
Government Bench did, was that they Accordingly he was not in the position 
were between two fires. The suggestion of a workman who had the choice of his 
was—on the one hand, that the Bill was dwelling. If, therefore, there could be 
unnecessary ; and on the other, that it was special reason for taking up the case of 
desirable, but that it was too restricted in | a class which was homogeneous in itself, 
its scope, and should be made universal. and which could be dealt with in all 
He left these arguments to destroy each | parts of the country by a similar remedy, 
other, and he would state very briefly such special reason was established in 
the views of the Government. Some- regard to agricultural labourers’ dwel- 
thing had been said of the condition of| lings. It was quite true that under the 
agricultural labourers’ cottages in Scot-| 16th Section of the Public Health Act 
land. That, he should say, was a/of 1867, there were important powers 
varying condition, there being great for dealing with insanitary or even in- 
difference between agricultural labourers’ | adequate dwellings, but the case had to 
dwellings in different parts of the country | be proved under the name of a nuisance, 
and on different estates. Having known | which threw a very heavy onus upon the 
Scotland all his life, he said there had! prosecuting party. Again, the words 
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“ dangerous to health” under the Act of 

1890 also, it was felt, involved too 
heavy a burden of proof. Some legisla- 
tion was wanted which should not go 
the length of demanding proof of nuis- 
ance or danger to health if the dwelling 
was disadvantageous to or unsuitable for 
human habitation. Now the Bill proposed 
three things, all of them of a positive and 
simple character. The first was, that in 
the case of houses to be occupied by 
agricultural labourers, there should be 
sufficient and suitable accommodation. 
That was the very thing which the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
desiderated, because it described some- 
thing short of a nuisance or of being 
dangerous to health, but still disad- 
vantageous or inappropriate for human 
habitation. The second head pro- 
vided for the separation of the sexes 
—a provision which was levelled at 
the bothy system. No one who had 
known Scotland as long as he had, 
could contend that the bothy sys 
tem had not been a source of moral 
mischief, and, although the system was 
disappearing, it was not so in all cases, 
for sometimes unmarried persons of dif- 
ferent sexes were still thrown into such 
proximity that great evil resulted. The 
third provision was not the least valu- 
able of all, and that was the power to 
local authorities to make bye-laws relative 
to what should be uired in such 
dwellings. No one could object to that, 
because it was in accordance with the 
whole tendency of modern legislation. 
Those bye-laws would gradually give a 
standard to which agricultural labourers’ 
dwellings should come up. 

*Mr. RENSHAW : Varying in every 
locality ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR thought they 
would vary very little, because the value 
of bye-laws was that they tended to uni- 
formity of standard, though he could 
conceive differences of local circumstances 
would make bye-laws suitable for one 
locality unsuitable for another. There 
was wanted for the rural districts what 
in Scotland was called a “Dean of 
Guild” or Adile jurisdiction to direct 
and regulate buildings somewhat similar 
to that which had long existed with 
much public advantage in towns. In 
regard to the position of the landlord, 
of course it must be at his cost that the 


improvements required for health and 


Mr. J. B. Balfour. 
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decency should be made, and he would 
get the benefit of that at the expiry of 
the lease in increased letting value. The 
tenant paid his rent for what was let to 
him, and the hypothesis of improvements 
being added must be that the houses let 
were not fit or suitable for the occupa- 
tion of the labourers. He hoped the 
House would give a Second Reading to 
this moderate and desirable Bill, while 
leaving it open to amendment in 
Committee. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said the only 
difficulty he had about assenting to the 
Bill was the speech of the Mover, whose 
description of the state of the 
housing of the working classes in the 
country districts of Scotland was alto- 
gether exaggerated, and his condemna- 
tion of the manner in which landed pro- 
prietors performed their duties utterly 
undeserved. Still, he recognised that it 
was very desirable the law should be 
further strengthened in order that 
houses which were unsuitable for the 
occupation of decent people should be put 
into proper repair. He should be sorry 
to stand in the way of such improve- 
ments. From that point of view he 
ventured to suggest to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Renfrewshire, than 
whom there was no more earnest re- 
former, not to press his Amendment, so 
that both sides might combine with the 
Government in endeavouring to make 
this an adequate and proper measure for 
the great object in view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read 2°. 


MOTIONS. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (IRELAND) 
act (1887) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Maurice Healy, Bill to 
amend the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) Act, 1887. 

Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 185.4. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bryce, Bill to amend the 
Fisheries Acts. 

Bill presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 186. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 28th March 1895. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
1.—Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 


2 —Australian Colonies Customs 


Duties. 


The Lord Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of 
Breadalbane, and Lord Kensington. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Message from the Commons to 
acquaint this House that they have 
appointed a Select Committee of Six 
Members to join with the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by this House, as 
mentioned in their Lordships’ Message 
of Friday last, to consider all Statute 
Law Revision Bills and Consolidation 
Bills of the present Session. 
SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) (No. 2) BILL.—[u.t.] 
Order of the 4th instant referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, discharged. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
LAND) BILL.—[a.1.] 
Report from the Select Committee 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed. [No. 51.] 
Bill reported with Amendments, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House ; and to be printed as amended. 


[No. 52.] 


(SCOT- 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
AND CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


The Eart or MORLEY moved :-— 


That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 25th day 
of June next : 

That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any Provisional Order in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Board of 
Agriculture relating to the enclosure or 
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| regulation of a common, or confirming 


any scheme certified by the said Board 
relating to a Metropolitan common, or 
confirming any scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a first time after Tuesday 
the 7th day of May next. : 


That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any Provisional Order or pro- 
visional certificate shall be read a first 
time after Tuesday the 7th day of May 
next: 


That no Bill brought from the House 
of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order in pursuance of a report of the 
Board of Agriculture relating to the 
enclosure or regulation of a common, or 
confirming any scheme certified by the 
said Board relating to a Metropolitan 
common, or confirming any scheme of 
the Charity Commissiuners for England 
and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 25th day of June 
next : 


That no Bill brought from the House 
of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be 
read a second time after Tuesday the 
25th day of June next : 


That when a Bill shall have passed 
this House with Amendments, these 
orders shall not apply to any new Bill 
sent up from the House of Commons 
which the Chairman of Committees shall 
report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended : 


That this House will not receive any 
Petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday 
the 30th day of April next, unless such 
Private Bill shall have been approved 
by the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice ; nor any petition for a 
Private Bill approved by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice 
after Friday the 3rd day of May next : 


That this House will not receive any 
Report from the Judges upon petitions , 
presented to this House for Private 
Bills after Friday, the 3rd day of May 


next. 


Motion agreed to. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
Amendment reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


N 
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SHOP HOURS BILL, ‘of the Bill, but it had been pointed out 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE, in moving | to him that other professional men than 
the Second Reading of the Shop Hours | solicitors were unable to obtain their 
Bill, said the object of the Bill, which charges when they became mortgagees, 
consisted of one clause only, was to and he could see no reason why the 
remedy a defect in the Act of 1892. The Bill should not be extended to them 
4th Section of that Act directed that also. He did not know whether his 


every employer of labour or owner of 
\ tion to this extension of the Bill, which, 


a shop should put up in a conspicuous 
place on his premises or shop a notice 
stating the hours of labour, but it did 
not provide any penalty on summary 
conviction for breach or neglect of the 
Section. A case was tried in the Queen’s 





Bench in December last, and the necessity 
of the Bill was then established. 
one clause in it provided that on the 
summary conviction of a person for not 
posting up the notice referred to a fine of 
40s. would be recoverable. 


Bill read 2°. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. [x.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


MORTGAGEES’ COSTS BILL. 
Lorp MACNAGHTEN moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, remarking | 
that it dealt with a technical point in 
the law relating to mortgagees, and that 
its object was to do away with a rule 


The) 


ithat there was this distinction in the 





which, he thought, was due to over- 
refinement on the part of Chancery) 
Judges. In cases of money raised on | 
mortgages a person, had, of course, to} 
pay the costs of the mortgagee for inves- | 
tigating the title and completing the} 
mortgage; but if the mortgagee hap-| 
pened to be a solicitor the Court de- | 
clared that he was not to receive any | 
remuneration for his labour. The same | 
rule applied after the mortgage was com- | 
pleted. He thought their Lordships 
would agree that the rule was unreason- | 
able ; moreover, it was easily evaded ;' 
it was rarely put in force unless there | 
was ill-will between the parties, and it 
led to more expense than it saved. The 
House of Commons thought the rule 
should be abolished, and had passed the 
Bill, and he felt confident their Lord- 
ships would take a similar view of the 
matter. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no objection to the Second Reading 





noble and learned Friend had any objec- 


in its title, was not confined to solicitors, 
but he thought the point was one which 
deserved consideration in Committee on 
the measure. 

Lorpv MACNAGHTEN said he would 
confer with his noble and learned Friend 
on the question, but he might mention 


matter—that provision was made for 
taxing the cost of solicitors which did 


| not apply to other professional men, and 


‘solicitors being officers of the Court, it 
"was more easy to deal with the question 
of costs in their cases than in those of 
other persons. 


Bill read 2°. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 28th March 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


COMMISSION. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 


sioners; the House went, and, being 
returned; Mr. Speaker reported the 
Royal Assent to— 


1.—Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 
1895. 


— Australian Colonies Duties Act, 
1895. 





Stonehaven 


QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

*Mr. D. NAOROJTI (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether, to ascertain the 
correctness of Lord Cromer’s statement 
of 1882 about the annual average income 
per head, and to show whether the people 
of British India are improving or becom- 
ing worse in their material condition, he 
will grant the Return for which.a Motion 
stands on this day’s Paper ; and whether, 
if he be unwilling to grant as a Return 
the details of Lord Cromer’s calculations, 
as asked in the first part of the Motion, 
he will give an opportunity to the hon. 
Member for Central Finsbury of per- 
sonally inspecting them ¢ 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick), answering, in the absence of 
Mr. H. H. Fowler, said, considering that 
the statement to which my hon. Friend 
refers, was confessedly founded upon un- 
certain data, and that any similar calcu- 
lation, which might now be made, must 


he founded on equally uncertain data, 
and might probably be misleading, the 
Secretary of State is unable to agree to 
my hon. Friend’s Motion. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. M. FOWLER (Durham, City) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what board and lodging allowance 
per diem has the Treasury approved for 
clerks sent from their own prison to 
another on temporary duty ; and whether 
the Treasury has sanctioned the reduction 
of the Commissioners of Prisons of this 
allowance by one-half after the first three 
weeks ; and, if se, upon what grounds, 
seeing that the clerk’s expenses must 
necessarily be about the same as during 
the first three weeks ! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The allowance is 8s. 
for each day and night during the first 
three weeks. The rule of the Depart- 
ment was to reduce the allowance by 
one-half after the first week, and the 
extension to three weeks, conferred a 
considerable benefit on the officers. The 
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reduction is made on the ground that 
during the period allowed, an officer 
would reasonably expect to make arrange- 
ments for board and lodging on better 
terms than at first. 


STONEHAVEN HARBOUR. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that the 
fishermen at all the principal ports along 
the coast of Kincardineshire, at a series 
of meetings held two years ago, unani- 
mously declared by resolution that the 
enlarging and extending of Stonehaven 
Harbour would be of the greatest benefit 
to them in the pursuit of their industry ; 
and that the Harbour Commissioners of 
Stonehaven, after raising a considerable 
sum by local effort, applied to the Fishery 
Board for a sum of £3,000 as a collateral 
security by means of which, and of a 
guarantee on the rates of the burgh, they 
would have been enabled to borrow from 
the Loan Commissioners the amount 
required to extend and enlarge the har- 
bour ;and that the Fishery Board, though 
they have frequently recognised the claim 
of Stonehaven, now refuse this sum, on 
the ground that they would not be justi- 
fied in granting money for such a purpose ; 
and whether there is anything in the 
Acts which put the present funds at the 
disposal of the Fishery Board, which 
would preclude their applying a portion 
of it to Stonehaven for this purpose ! 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am informed by the 
Fishery Board that, as stated, the fisher- 
men at all the principle ports along the 
coast of Kincardineshire have unani- 
mously approved of the enlarging of 
Stonehaven Harbour, and that the Har- 
bour Trustees, after raising a consider- 
able sum: by local effort, applied to the 
Fishery Board to become collateral 
security for a loan of £3,000, which 
would have enabled the Trustees to 
borrow an amount sufficient to cover the * 
cost of the proposed improvements, which 
the Board were reluctantly compelled to 
decline. There is nothing in the Acts, 
or otherwise, to preclude the Fishery 
Board from giving assistance to Stone- 
haven Harbour, except the large number 
of applications from small and struggling 
localities, as well as from various impor- 
tant fishery centres, and the limited fund 
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at the disposal of the Board for such 
undertakings. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he has _ received 
copies of the Official Reports of the 
Veterinary Inspectors who investigated 
some recent cases of alleged pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Canadian cattle landed in 
Belgium ; whether he has also received a 
Report from the Minister of Agriculture 
on the health of cattle in the Dominion 
of Canada ; and whether he proposes to 
publish these documents in the Official 
Journal of the Board, or otherwise ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeErperr 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
have taken the necessary steps to obtain, 
if possible, copies of the Reports to which 
my hon. Friend refers, but they have not 
as yet reached me. I received the Report 
alluded to in the second paragraph of 
the question yesterday. I shall be glad 
to consider whether these further docu- 
ments can conveniently be published in 
the Journal of the Board, or otherwise. 


EDINBURGH TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
will he explain how it is that, although 
an open examination was held about 15 
months ago for vacancies in the Tele- 
graph Department in Edinburgh, the 
successful candidates, after some 12 
months’ attendance in the Telegraph 
School, have been informed that there 
are no vacancies, and that they must 
wait on indefinitely for appointments ; 
and, whether working overtime is 
optional to clerks in the Edinburgh 
Office ; and, if so, why have the clerks 
there been punished for declining to work 
overtime ! 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 


In consequence of the unfortunate stag-| 


nation of telegraph business, which has 
resulted from the general stagnation of 
trade, the Telegraph Establishment at 
Edinburgh has been found to be in excess 
ofits requirements. Inconsequence of this, 
learners have not been required to fill 


Sir G. Trevelyan. 
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places as soon as was anticipated. They 
will, however, receive appointments as 
vacancies occur. I should add, how- 
ever, that the Department has done what 
it could for these lads by offering them 
appointments on the postal side. As re- 
gards overtime, it is my desire to reduce 
it as far as possible. But it is the duty 
of every officer in the Postal Service to 
give such extra attendance at all times 
as the circumstances may call for. So 
long, however, as there are Volunteers 
for the duty, it is not the practice to en- 
force overtime on those who are reluctant 
to undertake it. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Partick Divi- 
sion of Lanark (Mr. J. Parker-Smirn) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, why 
the subject of Natural History of 
Animals and Plants has been dropped 
from the class subjects for Standards 
IV., V., and VI. in the new Code; and, 
whether, inasmuch as the effect may be 
to discourage the study of Natural 
History in the higher standards, teachers 
will, under the Supplementary Schedule, 
have the same encouragement to teach 
the subject as hitherto ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): In place of 
the Elementary Science Course, which 
appeared in the Schedule of Class Sub- 
jects in former Codes, has been substi- 
tuted the course which formerly appeared 
in the Supplement to the Schedule as 
the Science to Common Things. The 
reason was, that this was regarded as a 
more useful and practicable example of 
a General Science Course. This substi- 
tuted course does not provide for the 
teaching of the Natural History of 
Plants and Animals after Standard III. 
is passed ; but there is full liberty for 
managers to obtain the sanction of the 
Department to any alternative Science 
Course which they may desire, and they 
may present, if they think fit, the course 
which has been omitted, or a course 
dealing to a larger extent with Natural 
History. I do not think this change in 
the Code will have the effect suggested. 
The Department are far from desiring to 
discourage the study of Natural History. 
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ENFIELD ORDNANCE FACTORY. 
Caprain H. F. BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War when he proposes to place 
the Ordnance Factory at Enfield again 
on full time; and, because of the long 
duration of short time at the factory, 
will he allow the loss of time consequent | 
on the factory being closed on the Ist) 
and 2nd April for stock-taking to be 
made up ? 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10, 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, | 
Hanley): The amount of work which | 
can at present be assigned to the Small | 
Arms Factory at Enfield is not sufficient 
to justify the resumption of full time 
without much larger reductions of num- 
bers than are contemplated, and it is not 
proposed to work on Saturdays. It is 
not intended to ask the men to work 
up the days of closure for annual 
stocktaking. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS IN INDIA. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, under Sec- 
tion 55 of 21 & 22 Vic., c. 106 (an Act 
for the Better Government of India), was 
obtained for the expenditure on Military 
operations beyond the west and north- 
west frontiers of India of the following 
sums (shown in a Parliamentary Return, 
entitled “ East India (Military Expendi- 
ture beyond the Frontier),” and dated 
India Office, February 1895,  viz.: 
Rx.159,116, in 1884-5; Rx.2,121,086, 
in 1885-6; Rx.116,055, in 1888-9; 
Rx.4,825, in 1889-90; Rx.143,730, in 
1890-91 ; and, upon what date, with 
reference to each of the sums mentioned 
in the previous question, was the consent 
of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords respectively obtained for such | 
expenditure ? 


Sir EDWARD GREY: The figures | 
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necessary; and, as a matter of fact, 
there were during the period covered by 
the Return no “ Military operations be- 
yond the External Frontiers” on the 
north-west, which were held to fall 
within the scope of Section 55 of the 
Act; a reference to the Return, which 
comprises such items as “ Railways,” 
“ Fortifications,” and “ Cantonments,” 
shows that it does not refer to expendi- 
ture beyond the frontiers of India in the 
strict sense of the words. 


CLAIM AGAINST CHILI. 


*Srm DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyll): T beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if the 
| claim of Captain M‘Phail, of the British 
ship St. Mary’s Bay, of Glasgow, against 
‘the Chilian Government, has yet been 
adjusted ; and, if so, when he expects 
‘it will be settled ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : Her Majesty's 
| Legation at Santiago have instructions 
| to take the necessary steps to have this 
\claim brought before the Mixed Com- 
|mission, which is now sitting ; but it is 
not possible to say when this particular 
‘claim will be adjudicated upon. The 
|Commission is, by Article 7 of the Con- 
| vention between Great Britain and Chili, 
|allowed a year in which to discharge its 
| duties, with power, under certain cireum- 
|stances, to prolong its existence for an 
additional six months. 


LION TAMERS’ EXHIBITIONS. 


*Sirn JOHN LENG : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the case of a lion tamer named 
Rowland, connected with a travelling 
menagerie, who is reported to have been 
savagely attacked by a lioness three 
times within a few days, and in one 
instance terribly injured and _ rescued 


given in the Return under the heads) with great difficulty, while in another 
“Expeditions and Explorations,” “Ex-|the spectators became panic stricken, 
penditure in the Military Department,” | women fainted, and several persons fell 
do not relate to what are called in|and were trampled upon; and whether 
Clause 55 of the Act for the Better Gov- he has any power to discourage or sup- 


ernment of India “ Military Operations | 


carried on beyond the External Fron-| 
tiers” of Her Majesty's Indian Pos-, 
sessions for which, as the hon. Baronet 


points out, the consent of Parliament is 


press such dangerous exhibitions ! 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this case, but I have no 
power to interfere with exhibitions of 
this kind. 
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LONGFORD QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long-| 


ford, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

(1) whether he is aware that in the 
northern division of the county of 
Longford the Quarter Sessions are held 
only twice in the year, that is, in April 
and October, and then only for one day 
each time, and that litigants and jurors 
from the Granard division of the county 
are compelled to attend at Longford four 
times yearly, a distance to most of them 
of more than 20 miles and without the 
advantage of railway communication ; 
and (2) whether it would be possible to 
have the county divided for legal pur- 
poses as it now is for Parliamentary 
purposes, and to have the County Court 
judges sitting as often in the northern 
as in the southern division ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I understand the facts are 
stated with substantial accuracy in the 
first part of the question, though IT am 
also informed that the transaction of the 
criminal business at Granard, as well as 
at Longford, would be attended with 
difficulty and inconvenience to witnesses. 


As regards the second paragraph, there 
is power to alter the existing divisions 
and to appoint additional places for 


holding Quarter Sessions, and if a, 
memorial from persons resident in the | 
county and interested in the subject be. 
forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant 
the matter will at once be carefully 
considered. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

Sirk ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, | 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade when the Second Read- 
ing of the Conciliation Bill is likely to 
be fixed, when the Light Railways Bill. 
will be introduced in pursuance of the, 
Reports of the Departmental Conference | 
and Committee, and when the Sea} 
Fisheries Bill will be introduced in | 


accordance with the recommendations in | 
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their Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill ; 
and whether they will at the same time 
facilitate the Second Reading of the 
other two Arbitration and Conciliation 
Bills now before the House with a view 
to referring them all to a Select Com- 
mittee so as to ensure as far as possible 
some legislation on the subject during 
the present Session ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that the Second Reading of the 
Conciliation Bill would depend on the 
progress made with the other business 
of the House. He desired, however, 
to take it at the-earliest possible mo- 
ment. In answer to the hon. Member 
for Barrow, he said that he was prepared 
to allow the other two Bills to be read a 
second time when the Government had 
obtained a Second Reading for their Bill, 
so that the Bills might go together to the 
Grand Committee. As to the Light 
Railways Bill, he was looking for the first 
possible opportunity to introduce it, and 
he was still in hope of being able to do 
so early next week. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) : 
Does the same answer apply to the 
Factories and Workshops Bills and the 
Track Acts Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: We hope to take 
those two Bills at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Is it not the case that the Govern- 
ment always block private Members’ 
Conciliation Bills when they come on? 

Mr. BRYCE: No, Sir; it is not the 
fact. The Government have stated on 
all occasions that these Bills would 
proceed pari passu. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast E.) : 
Will the Second Reading of the Con- 
ciliation Bill be taken before midnight 
or after ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I hope to take it before 


Twelve o'clock. 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY BANDS. 
Mr. G. H. ALLSOPP (Worcester) : I 


the Report of the Select Committee of | beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the House ? | War, in reference to the reply given by 

Mr. C. W. CAYZER (Barrow-in-| him to a similar question last Session, 
Furness): I beg to ask the President of | what steps have been taken to supply 
the Board of Trade whether Her Ma-| bands to the Royal Artillery in large 
jesty’s Government have yet been able to! stations and districts other than Wool- 
fix a day for the Second Reading of | wich and Aldershot 4 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BAaNNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): It has not been found 
possible to provide for this service in this 
year’s Estimates. 


Weighing 


OUTRAGE AT ATHEA. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—(1) whether his attention has 
been called to a recent outrage upon a 
man named Shea, of Athea, a labourer 
in the service of John Danaher ; (2) 
whether he is aware that previous to the 
attempted murder a series of resolutions 
denouncing Danaher by name, and 
generally denouncing land grabbers in 
the neighbourhood, had been passed, and 
that such a resolution was passed by the 
Athea branch of the Irish National 
Federation in May 1894, and a similar 
resolution passed in the same month by 
the Guardians of the Newcastle West 
Union ; (3) whether he is aware that a 
third resolution was passed by a meeting 
of delegates from Limerick and Kerry, 
held at Athea in June; that a fourth 
resolution was passed by the Athea 
branch of the Irish National Fede- 
ration in September; that on Sep- 
tember 16 the branch actively boy- 
cotted persons working for Danaher ; 
that at a meeting held at Athea on 
October 14 the hon. Member for West 
Limerick attended and declared that he 
would have no hesitation in speaking for 
West Limerick that the grabber would 
get a hot time of it for the next few 
weeks ; (4) whether he is aware that, in 
December, Danaher’s premises were fired 
into by Moonlighters ; that a sixth meet- 
ing was held on January 20th, 1895, for 
the purpose of denouncing Danaher ; 
that on March 3rd a seventh meeting 
was held for the purpose of further boy- 
cotting Danaher ; and that on the 14th 
instant Shea was shot and dangerously 
wounded ; (5) and, if he can state what 
protection, if any, was accorded during 
the past six months to the people thus 
threatened ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention 
has been called to the recent outrage on 
Timothy Shea referred to in the first 
paragraph of the question. Proceedings 
are now pending against one person who 
was arrested in connection with the out- 
rage the day after its committal. It is 
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| the fact that meetings have been held, as 
| stated, at which resolutions were passed 
| directed against Danaher, but there is no 
levidence of what transpired at these 
|meetings, all of which, with the excep- 
‘tion of that held on October 14, were 
‘held indoors. With regard to the 
alleged firing into the premises of 
Danaher in December last, it is true that 
it was alleged that, on December 4, a 
shot was fired for the purpose of intimi- 
dation in the yard of the house of John 
Danaher, father of the man who has 
taken the evicted farm, but the police 
entertain doubts about the genuineness 
of the alleged outrage. In reference to 
the last paragraph, I am informed that 
John Danaher would not allow police 
into his house for his protection, nor 
would he allow them to accompany him 
on a car. He receives, however, pro- 
tection by patrols both by day and night, 
and his son, who occupies the evicted 
farm is similarly protected. Shea was 
also protected in the ordinary manner. 


WEIGHING CATTLE. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether auctioneers who have erected 
cattle-weighing machines within their 
auction marts are bound to issue to the 
seller or buyer a ticket specifying the 
true weight of the cattle weighed ; 
whether a ticket which does not give the 
odd pounds, if any, sufficiently specifies 
the true weight; and, whether the 
Board of Agriculture will issue a 
Memorandum directing the attention of 
auctioneers to the duties which the 
Weighing of Cattle Acts, 1887 and 1891, 
require them to perform ; and, if auc- 
tioneers fail to perform these duties, 
what steps can be taen by farmers to 
‘compel auctioneers to give them the 
\facilities conferred by the Statutes in 
| question. , 
| *Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: An, 
jauctioneer cannot, unless specially 
|exempted, sell cattle at any mart where 
cattle are habitually or periodically sold, 
‘unless weighing accommodation is pro- 
| vided, and a proper person appointed to 
|have charge of the machine. If that 
| Peyeon refuses or neglects to weigh cattle, 
when required, or to deliver to the seller 





or buyer a ticket specifying the true 
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weight of the cattle, he is liable to a 
penalty. There is no definition of “ true 
weight ” in the Statute, and it would be 
for the Court to determine in each in- 
stance whether, having regard to the 
particular machine in use, the person 
giving the ticket had sufficiently com- 
plied with the requirements of the 
Statute. A circular letter on the sub- 
ject of the Acts in question was issued 
in November, 1891, and we are con- 
stantly bringing under the notice of 
auctioneers their liability under those 
Acts. I doubt whether the issue of a 
further Memorandum would be of 
advantage, but I shall be glad to make 
inquiries on the point. Any person can 
take proceedings against an auctioneer 
who makes default in complying with 
the requirements of the Act of 1891. 


WATER SUPPLY. 
*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the provisions of the 
Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, which 
impose on the Water Companies the 
duty of keeping charged with water at 
all times (except when prevented by 
frost) all their pipes to which fire-plugs 
are attached ; and, whether he has any 
power to enforce compliance by the 
Water Companies with this enactment ; 
and, if so, whether he will at once take 
steps to secure that their pipes shall be 
kept properly charged with water for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SxHaw 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central): I am 
aware of the provisions of the Water- 
works Clauses Act, 1847, to which my 
hon. Friend refegs, but I have no 
power to enforce compliance by the 
Water Companies with this enactment. 
It appears that the only remedy is by 
way of mandamus, but I am unable to 
say who is to apply for the mandamus. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his De- 
partment was not the authority to deal 
with all questions under the Act. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
was not so. If anybody had authority 
it was the local authority; but the Act 
did not define what authority was to 
enforce the provision. 


Mr. H. Gardner. 
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VOLUNTEER LONG SERVICE MEDALS. 
*Caprain HOPE (Linlithgow) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
is it an established rule that when 
medals are granted to officers and men 
of Her Majesty's regular troops the 
name of the recipient is engraved on 
each medal before issue ; if so, why has 
the practice not been followed in regard 
to the long service medals now being 
issued to the Volunteer forces 4 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is the practice to mark medals issued 
to the Regular Forces ; but, as regards 
those for the Volunteers, great delay 
would have been caused by marking 
each medal; and as it was desired to 
make an issue of medals as early as 
possible, it was decided to leave them 
unmarked. I may add that no repre- 
sentation on the subject has been received 
from the Volunteers. 

*Caprain HOPE asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would make an allowance to 
Volunteer Commanding Officers who get 
the names put on the medals before 
issuing them, to cover the cost. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the War Office had received no 
representation on the subject, but if he 
found there wasa general desire thatsome- 
thing of the sort should be done, he 
would be glad to consider it. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the Board of 
Agriculture has, since its formation, con- 
sisted of three divisions, the statistical, 
land, and veterinary; whether the 
veterinary division has recently been 
re-named the Animals’ Division, and 
what circumstances have arisen to 
necessitate this change; whether he is 
aware that the Veterinary Profession 
regard the change of name of the De- 
partment with dissatisfaction, as failing 
to recognise the valuable national work 
which has, through their efforts, been 
achieved; whether it is intended to 
appoint a veterinarian to the vacant 
post of Director of the Veterinary De- 
partment ; what officer in the mean- 
time is entrusted with the duties per- 
formed by the late Director ; and will 
he explain why the professional duties 


‘of the Department are now conducted 
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by two scientific officers, whereas for 
many years three have been employed ? 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: On 


the retirement of the late Director of the 


Veterinary Department in December, 
1893, I found it necessary to re-distribute 
the business performed by the principal 
officers of that Department, so as to 
enable the scientific officers to devote 
themselves exclusively to work for which 
the possession of veterinary knowledge 
is requisite, and to place the business of 
an executive and non-professional charac- 
ter in the hands of the officers best 
qualified to perform it. These latter 
officers constitute the division of the 
office now known as the Animals’ Divi- 
sion, to which the term “ veterinary” 
would have been inappropriate, seeing 
that the Veterinary officers have a 
separate status. The new organisation 
has been in full operation for the past 
15 months, and there is no vacant post 
to be filled, nor is it necessary to make 
any new professional appointment now 
that the scientific officers are in a 
position to devote themselves to pro- 
fessional work. I am sorry that any 
members of the Veterinary Profession 
should have been led to regard this re- 
distribution of business as an indication 
of a lack of appreciation of their work. 
Quite the contrary is the case, and I 
may say that during the present year 
we have been glad to avail ourselves of 
the services of the members of the Pro- 
fession to a much larger extent than has 
been the case for very many years past. 


LIMERICK AND KILLALOE CANAL. 

Mr. F. A. O’7KEEFFE (Limerick) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
make inquiries on the complaints of the 
lock keepers and others employed on the 
canal between Limerick and Killaloe, 
under the control of the Board of Works 
in Ireland, as to their insufficient rate 
of weekly wages ; whether that rate, for 
night and day service, exceeds 7s. 
weekly ; and if that, on their petition 
to the Commissioners in Dublin, an 
increase was recommended, and which 
was subsequently refused sanction by the 
London authorities; and whether the 
Board of Works in Ireland would on 
inquiry cause a representation to be 
made, with a view of equalising the rate 
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of wages to the Limerick Canal service 
to the same standard as paid to the 
employés of the Grand Canal Company, 
Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hissert, Oldham) : 
Eight out of the nine lock keepers are 
paid 7s. a week wages, and the remain- 
ing one Ys. They are provided with 
lockhouses to live in, and receive extra 
pay when employed on repairs near their 
locks. They are also pensionable out of 
the Navigation Funds on _ retirement. 
Moreover, they are permitted to take 
farm work in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. In 1893 the men petitioned the 
Board of Works for an increase of wages. 
The case was brought before the Trea- 
sury, who decided to postpone their 
decision until certain questions affecting 
the Canal Revenues had been settled. 
The men’s position is, I believe, not 
strictly similar to that of the Grand 
Canal Company's employés for various 
reasons, but I agree with the hon. 
Member that they have a reasonable 
claim to some improvement in their 
wages, and IT am now in communication 
with the Board of Works as to how that 
improvement can best be effected. 


RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a resolution passed by the 
Bawnboy Board of Guardians at their 
meeting on the 18th instant, requesting 
that relief works should be started in 
the divisions of Cloverhill and Garradice, 
in South Leitrim, and pointing out that 
200 families are in a state of destitution 
and willing to work ; whether, as the 
question of the local taxation is made 
an element in the granting of relief 
works, he is aware that in the Benbrack 
division in the Cavan portion of this 
Union, where relief works are granted, 
according to the last Return presented to 
Parliament, the poor rate was 8d. and 
the county cess Is. 9d. in the pound, 
while in the adjoining division in Leitrim, 
where the relief works are refused, the 
poor rate was ls. and the county cess 
2s. 34d. in the pound; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he will re- 
consider his decision, and direct the 
works to be begun ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The resolution | 
in question has been received. The/ 
last rate, which was struck in Decem- 
ber 1894, in Benbrack division, was 
ls. 9d., and the valuation per head of 
the population is nearly the lowest 
in the Union, namely, 16s. 7d. The 
rate for Cloverhill is ls. 5d., and the) 
valuation per head £1 7s. 3d. In Garra- 
dice division the rate is ls. 5d., and the! 
valuation per head £1 18s. 6d. I may 
add that some 30 persons from Clover- 
hill have been recommended for employ- 
ment on the works in Benbrack. The 
condition of the districts of the union 
in which works have not been opened is 
the subject of further inquiry now in 


progress. 
Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal, 8.) asked what was the| 


general interval between the recom- 
mendation by the local authorities and 
the sanction by the Board of Works ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: By the Local 
Government Board. He supposed it 
was two, three, or four days. 

Mr. MACNEILL : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland—(1) whether he is aware that 
relief work, sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment at Meenaveen, in the parish of | 
Glencolumbkill, County Donegal, was | 
stopped by the action of the local land- 
lords, who object to the construction of | 
a road leading to a limestone quarry at 
Creenveen ; (2) whether, seeing that the | 
opening up of this quarry was earnestly 
requested by the inhabitants, and would 
confer a great boon on the Musgrave | 
tenantry, he will order it to be recom-| 
menced ; (3) is heaware that the local land- 
lords allowed all preparations to be made | 
for the institution of the relief work thus | 
sanctioned by the Government, and gave 
no notice or intimation of their objection 
until the work had been actually begun ; 
and (4) whether, seeing that owing to 
this action, a large number of heads of 
families have been kept out of employ- 
ment for upwards of three weeks, and 
will be unable to take relief work unless | 
by allowing their small holdings, which | 
now require cultivation, to lie waste for | 
this year, any allowance can be made to} 
the men who have been thus deprived of 
employment to enable them to crop their | 
holdings ¢ 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in-| 
formed that the landlord gave his consent | 
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to the work at the place mentioned as 
soon as he understood what was intended, 
His consent was asked for before arrange- 
ments to open the work were made, and 


‘the work was not commenced until his 


consent had been obtained. The work 
was started on the 18th March, and 31 
families are employed on it. It is not 
possible to make these families any 
allowance as suggested in the last para- 
graph, I may add that arrangements 


havebeen made with the view of enabling 
‘all persons employed on relief works to 


attend to the more important pursuit of 
sowing their lands. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he has received three Resolu- 
tions passed by the Guardians of the 
Bawnboy Union concerning the need of 
relief works in other districts of the 
Union besides those for-which provision 
has already been made ; and, whether he 
will endeavour to meet the wishes of the 
Guardians ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Resolutions 


in question have been received. Relief 


'works have been opened for the people 


of Templeport, Benbrack, and Cloverhill, 
in the Bawnboy Union, and inquiries are 
in progress as to the circumstances of the 
people in other districts of the Union. 


LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he can state if it has 


‘come to the knowledge of the Land Com- 


mission that in the case of Samuel Gordon 


| Dreeminchin, Newtowngore, South Leit- 


rim, a tenant who has purchased his hold- 
ing on the Godley estate, the late land 


agent is endeavouring to recover arrears 
of rent which were understood to have 


been wiped out at the timeof the purchase 
of this holding ; and, whether the Land 
Commission intend to take any steps for 
the protection of this tenant in the 


purchase he has made in their court. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The attention of 
the Land Commissioners was drawn to 
this case in January last, and they wrote 
to the solicitors for the vendors, directing 
their attention to the irregular proceed- 
ings which had been taken against the 
tenant for the recovery of interest in 
excess of six months upon the purchase 
money in cases where the purchases had 
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been completed. The solicitors there- | 
upon informed the agent that no proceed- | 
ings should be taken against the tenant, | 
save for the purpose of recovering a half- | 
year’s interest. The irregular proceed- 
ings referred to were for excessive interest 
and not for arrears of rent due at the 
date of the agreement to purchase. All 
arrears of rent are wiped out by force of 
the 3rd Section of the Land Act, 1888. 


PROVINCIAL TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask | 
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contract entered into with Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons Limited: ‘Con- 
nected with the composition, printing, 
and binding ;” whether this did not 
alter the whole character of the agree- 
ment, and whether it did not enable the 
firm to sublet the reporting to The 
Times, thereby infringing the Resolution 
passed in the House of Commons in 
February 1891, and re-aftirmed in March 
1893. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, his hon. 


Friend was under an entire misappre- 


the Postmaster General, whether he is|hension. There was a section in the 
yet in a position to announce his reply | tender which stated that the contractors 
to the representations made to him by a| might obtain the report of the Debates 
deputation of provincial telegraph clerks, | in the best way they could be got. The 
which waited on him on Ist January, | only clause with respect to the Resolution 
with reference to a claim for 28s. a week | of the House of Commons had reference 
for telegraph clerks after five years’ | to the printing and binding. The tender 
service, together with a proportionate | was exactly on the same lines that the 





increase for clerks of more than five | tenders had been for a number of years 


years’ service ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: No, Sir ;| 


I am not yet in a position to announce 
my decision upon the application which 
the telegraphists made to me for increas- 
ing the rates of pay after five years’ 
service. 


“THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the contract entered into 
by the Government with Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons Limited for print- 
ing and publishing The Parliamentary 
Debates is not the form of contract upon 
which tenders were submitted by other 
firms who were desirous of carrying out 
the work ¢ 

Sim JOHN HIBBERT: Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons’ tender for print- 
ing and publishing Zhe Parliamentary 
Debates, which forms the basis of the 
contract granted to them, was made on 
the same form as those upon which 
tenders were submitted by other firms 
who were desirous of carrying out the 
work. The only difference of substance 
between the form of tender and the con- 
tract as ultimately granted was to enable 
the Government, should it be desirable, 
to close the contract before the expiry 
of three years. The other variations 
between the contract and the tender are 
verbal only. 

Captain NORTON inquired whether 
the following words did not occur in the 





past ; no change was made; it was ex- 
actly on all fours with those of previous 
years. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
had heard any complaint as to the 
character of the Reports, and if they were 
not very satisfactory ¢ 

*Sir J. HIBBERT said, he had not 
heard any complaint, and he assumed 
from that circumstance that the Reports 
were satisfactory. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) 
asked if it was not the fact that the 
words complained of by the hon. Member 
were not in the original contract ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT said, that he would 
be glad tq show the hon. Member- both 
the tender and the contract, when he 
would see that the words were practically 
the same in both documents. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that much 
irritation is caused by the regulation 
which, while permitting a label to be 
gummed on the address, or front side of * 
a post card, prohibits the attachment of 
any label or other paper to the back of 
the card; whether he can see his way 
to permit cuttings from newspapers, 
chess problems, or other printed matter 
to be attached to the backs of post cards 
without fining the addressee, provided 
that such cuttings are not larger than 
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the post card itself, and are securely 
fastened by some adhesive substance, 
without leaving loose or overlapping 
edges ; and if he cannot give such per- 
mission, whether it is permissible, under 
the Book Post Regulations, to strike out 
the word “ Post card ” on a post card, and 
then to gum a chess problem or cutting 
from a newspaper on the back, and to 
transmit such card as book post matter, 
bearing a halfpenny stamp, as being, in 
the words of the regulation, “printed 
matter not being in the nature of a 
letter” ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
regulations governing the transmission 
both of foreign and inland post cards, 
while allowing a postage and revenue 
stamp, and a small addressed label to be 
affixed to the cards, forbid the attach- 
ment of any other paper or article what- 
ever, and I am not prepared to relax the 
regulations in the direction desired by 
the hon. Member. Nor can I consent to 
allow post cards on which the words- 
“ Post card” have been struck out to be 
treated as book-packets. Such printed 


Four Roads, 


matter as that to which the hon. Member 
refers can already be sent by book post 
for a halfpenny, and I have no grounds 


for thinking that the existing regu- 
lations do not sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the public. 


EASTERN COLONTES MILITARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he will consent to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire what amount the people of 
the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong 
ought to pay for military contribution, 
and what amount they are able to pay 
for such purpose without interfering 
with the progress of the several Colonies 
respectively, and the carrying out of 
necessary public works, education, etc. ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) : Her Majesty’s Government do 
not think it would be expedient to assent 
to the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee as proposed. The whole question of 
the military contribution for the Eastern 
Colonies is now under the consideration 
of a special Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee, and in due course the result 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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arrived at by the Government will be 
made known. 


County Roscommon. 


TULLAMORE WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Rosscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
complaints have reached the Local Gov- 
vernment Board as to the incidence of 
taxation for the water supply of Tulla- 
more, ratepayers living in districts which 
have not the direct advantage of the 
supply, having to pay the same poundage 
rate as those who enjoy that advantage ; 
and whether the Board will recommend 
the Guardians to levy the contribu- 
tion in proportion to the advantages 
concerned? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Complaints of the 
nature indicated in the question have 
been received by the Local Government 
Board. In 1891, the Guardians of the 
Tullamore Union undertook to provide 
a new water supply, and decided that 
the area of charge for the expenditure 
should be the whole electoral division 
of Tullamore. The Local Government 
Board declared the charge accordingly. 
Subsequently, a Provisional Order was 
obtained and confirmed by Parliament 
empowering the Guardians to take lands 
compulsorily, and a loan was granted 
on the security of the rates of: the 
division referred to. All this took place 
publicly and without objection, and the 
Local Government Board are advised 
that the arrangement cannot now be 
altered. 


FOUR ROADS, COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will take 
steps to provide a post office for Four 
Roads, County Roscommon, there being 
at the present a delivery on six days in 
the week, but much inconvenience being 
felt owing to the want of an office? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: When 
the official delivery of letters was first 
afforded in this neighbourhood, some 
years ago, a post office was also estab- 
lished, a guarantee having been given to 
cover the deficiency of revenue ; but at 
the end of a year the deficiency was 
withdrawn, and it became necessary to 
abolish the office. It seems very doubtful 
whether the office can now be re-estab- 
lished without a fresh guarantee ; but I 
will have inquiry made in the matter, 
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and let the hon. Member know the! 


result. 


STROKESTOWN WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether it isin accordance 
with the regulations governing such 
appointments that Dr. Dillon, J.P., Dis- 
pensary Medical Officer, and Medical 
Officer of Strokestown Workhouse, should 
canvas for proxy and other votes at the 
recent election of Poor Law Guardians ; 
(2) whether this is the same gentleman 
whose conduct in his dual capacity of 
doctor and magistrate was censured last 
year ; and (3) what steps he proposes to 
take in reference to his action ? 

Mr. J. TULLY said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the ques- 
tion he desired to know whether, as the 
first paragraph of the question assumed, 
without asserting, that the gentleman 
referred to had done the acts complained 
of, the right hon. Gentlemen had received 
from that gentleman a telegram, a copy 
of which he (Mr. Tully) had got, and 
which stated— 


‘* Both paragraphs of question to be asked 
to-night concerning me utterly false. Never 
canvassed and was not canvassed.—Dr. Di.ton.”’ 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot answer 
the question put by my hon. Friend, but 
I shall bear these facts in mind. With 
regard to the question on the Paper, no 
complaints have been made to the Local 
Government Board with reference to the 
alleged canvassing for votes on the part 
of Dr. Dillon. There is nothing in the 
Board’s Regulations bearing on _ the 
matter, but they have always informed 
Union Officers that they do not consider 
they should interfere in Poor Law Elec- 
tions beyond exercising their right to 
vote, and their privilege of nominating 
candidates. (2) The Board haveno official 
record as to the alleged censure on this 
gentleman last year. (3) The question 
has been referred to the Clerk of the 
Union, who has been asked if he has 
received any information as to the 
charges made against Dr. Dillon. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in reply 
to a question of mine last year, he did 
not express a strong disapproval of the 
conduct of Dr. Dillon ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not remember. 
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Mr. HAYDEN: I will put another 
question on the subject. 


LAND OUT OF CULTIVATION. 
Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether it would 
be possible to obtain a Return of the 
acreage of land thrown out of cultivation 
in England, and also of the lands held 
in hand by the owners (other than home 
farms), together with the rates and taxes 
payable on the same ¢ 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER : There 
are no existing statistics from which the 
proposed Return could be compiled, and 
any special statistical inquiries would be 
attended with considerable difficulty 
and expense. The subject is one, how- 
ever, which has naturally received con- 
sideration at the hands of the Royal 
Commission, whose publications when 
complete will, I understand, throw much 
light upon it, and who are now engaged 
in making an examination of the facts 
in particular districts. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : 
T beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether a chairman 
of a parish meeting in a parish having 
no Parish Council will have to be re- 
elected this year ; and whether a parish 
meeting can elect a vice-chairman ! 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The first 
chairman of a parish meeting in a 
parish having no Parish Council will 
retire in April 1896. Hence it will 
not be necessary that a chairman should 
be elected this year. A parish meeting 
has no power to elect a vice-chairman. 


PARISH POLLING PLACES. 

*Mr. W. J. MAXWELL (Dumfries- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it is competent for a 
returning ofticer, in the case of a parish 
not divided into wards, to arrange to 
have two polling places in a parish, and 
whether the appointment of two polling 
places in a parish necessitates a re-* 
arrangement of the statutory list of 
voters, and by whom is this to be 
carried out ; and whether, with regard to 
second and subsequent elections, a 
County Council is entitled to fix the 
number of polling places in a parish, 
and give instructions to the assessors to 
arrange the list of voters accordingly ? 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: If 
the polling places in a parish are in- 
creased, the voters whose names appear 
upon the Register as voting at a single 


polling station, and generally in alpha- | 


betical order, must be distributed for 
voting purposes according to the new 
polling place or places. The returning 
officer has no power over the Register 
which became final upon the 28th of 
February. It appears, therefore, to be 
impossible at this date to add to the 
existing polling places. It will clearly 
be possible for a County Council to 
arrange for an addition to the present 
polling stations where necessary before 
the next election, and to instruct the 
assessor to divide the list accordingly. 

*Captain HOPE: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there is 
anything in the Local Government Act 
of last year which would prevent the 
County Council making the same arrange- 
ment for Parish Council elections as 


is customary in parishes for School 
Board elections, whereby there is fre- 
quently more than one _polling-place 
in a parish ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN : I will 
see whether that is the case. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it is intended, under 
the new Education Code, to dispense 
with the University preliminary exami- 
nation in the case of all Queen’s students 
attending the Scottish Universities ; and 
whether it will be possible to insist on 
this examination in the case of such 
Queen’s students, as a rule, allowing 
what is contemplated in the Circular of 
4th March to be a temporary provision, 
applying only in the case of a college, 
making special application and _satisfy- 
ing any special conditions which 
may be laid down by the Education 
Department ? 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN : It is 
intended that the University preliminary 
examination should be dispensed with 
only in cases where special circumstances 
are shown to exist. As is explained on 
page 5 of the Circular, we hope that the 
dispensation now allowed may be only 
temporarily necessary; but to insist 
everywhere rigidly on such a require- 
ment would discourage the first efforts 
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in this new direction in which the 
Government is very anxious to move. 

Mr. RENSHAW : I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland how it is proposed 
| to constitute the Local Committees pro- 
_vided for in Article 91 of the new 
Scotch Code ; and whether he can state 
what provisions it is proposed to make 
in order to secure that the Queen’s 
students, in respect of whom the annual 
grant is to be given, will become teachers, 
as the provisions in respect of grants in 
| Article 86 do not seem to apply in the 
case of Queen’s students ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : Full 
instructions as to the duties of the Local 
| Committees will be given in a Circular 
| which will be issued in due course. The 
constitution of any committee proposed 
by any university or university college 
which desires to avail itself of the scheme 
will be carefully considered. Article 97 
provides that Queen’s students must 
sign a declaration that they intend to 
adopt and follow the profession of 
teacher. This rule is the same as is 
applied in England and Wales, where 
great advantage is taken of the facilities 
which this year, for the first time, are to 
be extended to Scotland. 

Mr. RENSHAW : I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, under 
Article 70 (4) of the new Scotch Code, 
it is intended to limit the schools from 
which pupil teachers may be examined 
for leaving certificates to those in which 
secondary education is given ; and, if so, 
whether he would re-consider this pro- 
vision of the Code, with a view to 
admitting to this examination, at suitable 
centres, the pupil teachers from any day 
schools ¢ 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
rules as to the admission of candidates to 
the leaving certificate examination are 
not laid down in the Code. It is un- 
desirable to give to that examination 
anything of a professional character. 
But we are willing to consider applica- 
tions for admission on behalf of pupil 
teachers in schools without secondary 
departments, provided that they can 
attend at some centre where the exami- 
nation is held. 





THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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State for War how many Mark I. Lee- 
Metford magazine rifles, fitted with the 
original defective bolt-head, have been 
recalled ; how many are now in the 
hands of the troops; and when it is 
intended to call in all the Mark I. 
pattern ? 

*Mr. W. WOODALL: It is not 
admitted that the bolt-head in Mark I. 
is defective. In the original issue there 
was a defective screw, but that having 
been replaced, no further cause of com- 
plaint has arisen. In the Mark II. 
rifle an improved bolt is used, but the 
original bolt-head is quite serviceable. 
Therefore no rifles have been recalled on 
account of the bolt-head, and it is not 
proposed to recall any, or to alter the 
rifles of Mark I. (now known in conse- 
quence of certain other alterations as 
Mark I.*) which are in store. 


SCIENCE AND ART STUDENTS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he can 
state the comparative attendance of 
Irish and English Science and Art 
students attending the classes in con- 
nection with the Science and Art De- 
partment during the past six years 4 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: I am 
unable to give the information in the 
form of average attendance, because no 
figures of that kind have been tabulated. 
The total number of students under in- 
struction in England in 1887-8 was 
140,003, and in Ireland 14,794. The 
corresponding figures for _1892-3—the 
last figures published—were 258,754 and 
14,055. I shall be glad to give the hon. 
Member a table showing the figures 
for the six years 1887-8 to 1892-3 
inclusive. 


DUBLIN GARRISON, 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
proposed tenders for meat supplies to 
the troops stationed in Dublin for the 
six months commencing Ist June, 1895, 
are to be for refrigerated beef and 
frozen mutton ; whether he is aware 
that such conditions amount to a prefer- 
ence for foreign meat to the exclusion of 
native produce ; whether there are any 
sufficient grounds for departing from the 
existing practice ; and whether, if the 
facts be as stated, he would revert to the 
existing system ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The tenders for meat for the Dublin 
Garrison, like those for other stations, 
will be for both fresh and refrigerated 
meat. The conditions prescribed do not 
amount toa preference for foreign meat, 
but they admit it into restricted compe- 
tition with home supplies. This is notra 
departure from the general system, but 
an application of the general system to 
the Dublin Garrison. Several military 
abattoirs were established many years 
ago, chiefly to secure the efficiency of 
butchers for field service, and for the in- 
struction of officers in connection with 
meat supplies. These purposes have 
been attained, and a sufficient supply 
of military butchers can be kept efficient 
with a smaller number of abattoirs, while 
the instruction of officers in judging 
meat is specially provided for. Abattoirs 
are expensive, and the contract system 
has recently been reverted to at Ports- 
mouth with satisfactory results. The 
same course is proposed for Dublin, 
where the decision has been hastened by 
the fact that if the abattoir had been 
retained a large expenditure would have 
been necessary for its reconstruction, 

Mr. W. FIELD asked whether it 
was not the fact that the existing system 
had given satisfaction to the military 
authorities of Dublin ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think there has been any posi- 
tive dissatisfaction with the present 
system ; but it is believed that the other 
system of doing away with abattoirs 
and throwing ourselves on the public 
trade is better, and has been found to 
be better, for the service in other places. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked what proportion refrigerated 
and frozen meat bore to fresh meat in 
the supplies ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
About 60 per cent., or half and half. 1 
cannot state exactly what it is; but 
there is a certain fixed percentage which 
cannot be exceeded. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government will expend 
what they save on this foreign meat in 
giving the soldiers that extra allowance 
of meat for which we have fought so 
long ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question of the allowance of meat 


Garrison. 
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was very elaborately inquired into a war} 
or four years ago, and I think we had | 
better leave it where it stands. 


St. Andrew's Infants 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg | 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he can) 
state why the Reid Exhibitions in Trinity 
College for Kerry students have not been 


awarded every year since 1886, the Reid | 


prizes for Kerry monitors having been 
awarded annually throughout the inter- 
vening period ; (2) how long part 
the Reid bequest scheme has been in 
operation ; 
the Reid Exhibitions in Trinity College 
have been awarded, and what is their 
religious persuasion ; 


Street Training College ; (5) and whether 
it was on the result of their answering | 
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(3) to how many students | 


(4) whether those | 
students were trained in the Marlborough | 
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what arrangements the Government of 
India make to give a hearing to the 
| annual representations of that body ? 

Sirk EDWARD GREY: The Secre- 
| tary of State has not seen the article to 
which the hon. Member refers, and is 
therefore unable to give any opinion 
upon its contents. 


EAST BRISTOL ELECTION. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
_E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the recent declaration of the poll at the 
East Bristol election was inaccurate to 
the number of 50 votes recorded for one 
of the candidates, and that this mistake 
had to be subsequently corrected ; and if 
he will issue a Local Government Board 
Order as to the counting of votes 
‘at elections to prevent or diminish 


in this College that the Reid Exhibitions | inaccuraces ? 
were awarded to them ? | Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have 
Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The Reid|seen a report in the newspapers to the 
Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin, | effect that at the East Bristol election 
are to enable students of the County | 50 spoiled voting papers were inadver- 
Kerry, who have successfully passed the| tently added to the total votes of one 
final examination at the close of their | of the candidates, but that the mistake 
course of training in the Marlborough| was discovered and corrected. The 


Street Training College to matriculate Local Government Board have no power 
in Trinity College and to pass on, with- to issue any order as to the counting of 


out dropping a year, to the Arts Degree. | votes at Parliamentary elections. 
Only two Exhibitions are available con- 
currently, and as the course extends 
over four years it would not, I am in- 
formed, be possible to award the exhibi-|- *Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
tions annually. (2) Candidates are | toft): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
recommended by the Professors of | the Committee of Council on Education, 
Marlborough Street College, and 1894) with regard to the fact that the senior 
was the first year in which the Professors | ‘Chief Inspector has now visited the St. 
were able to recommend any candidate | Andrew’s Infants School, Lowestoft, and 
as fulfilling the conditions. (3-4) Exhi-| has reported that the marching space is 
bitions have been awarded to two (sufficient, and that the school is very 
students, one of whom is a Roman fairly equipped except as to some of the 
Catholic and the other a Protestant, and | desks, whereas the Local Inspector had 
both were trained in the Marlborough reported that the equipment was unsatis- 
Street College. (5) The reply to the last | factory, and that the marching space 
paragraph is in the affirmative. was insufficient, and has also recom- 
mended that the school managers were 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. | entitled to the portion of the grant with- 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to’ held (£24 18s.), whether the Department 
ask the Secretary of State for India|has paid the managers the sum of 
whether his attention has been drawn! £24 18s. so withheld ; and, if not, for 
to an article by the right hon. Sir R. | what reason it is still withheld ; if he 
tarth, late Chief J ustice of Bengal, in| can state who is responsible at the 
the last number of the Law Magazine, | Education Department for the refusal in 
as to the value of the Indian National | the first instance to send down the Chief 


Congress ; | 


ST. ANDREW’S INFANTS SCHOOL, 
LOWESTOFT. 


and whether he will state) rons in response to the appeal of 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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the managers ; whether he has taken, or 
intends to take, any action with regard 
to Her Majesty’s Inspector ; and whe- 
ther he has taken, or proposes to take, 
any steps at the Department to prevent 
a repetition of such circumstances in the 
case of any voluntary school appealing to 
the Department against the report of 
the Inspector ? 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: The addi- 
tional grant referred to in the question 
was paid on the 10th January. No re- 
quest was made by the managers for the 
Chief Inspector or any other Inspector 
to be sent, and, therefore, no such re- 
quest was refused. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of the question as to who is respon- 
at the Department, and whether he in- 
tends to take any action in reference to 
the Inspector ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Nobody in the De- 
partment is responsible if no appeal has 
been made to the Department, and no 
appeal refused. I answered that ques- 


tion practically the other day. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he will state 
how’ many days the New Vigilant has 
been to sea since she was purchased by 
the Fishery Board for Scotland early 
last year and converted into a cruiser ; 
and whether she has effected the capture 
of any trawlers ; ifso, will he state when 
and where they were captured, their 
names and numbers, and the penalties 
imposed in each case ¢ 

SrrGEORGETREVELYAN: During 
the 301 days the Vigilant has been at the 
disposal of the Fishery Board she has 
been at sea 213 days. On 12th July last 
she captured the trawler Marion 8.D. 29, 
fishing illegally in the estuary of the 
Clyde, the master was fined £20 with 
the option of 60 days imprisonment for 
illegal trawling, and £5 for infringing 
the lettering and numbering regulations, 
and his net was forfeited. 


FRANCE AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the French Expedition 
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which left the Upper Ubanghi for the 
Nile waterway some nine months ago? 

Sir EDWARD GREY: We do not 
know that any French expedition has 
left for the Nile waterway. 


ALDERNEY. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
seeing that telegraphic communication 
with the Island of Alderney has now 
been interrupted for more than six 
months, the Post Office Department has 
made any attempt in that period to repair 
the broken cable; whether he is aware 
that, on Friday, the 22nd instant, a 
steamship of 2,000 tons burden was 
wrecked on the coast of Alderney, and 
that, owing to the interruption of the 
cable service, the crew had no means of 
communicating with the owners or with 
their friends until Sunday evening, the 
24th instant, when they reached Guern- 
sey; whether it has been reported to 
him that great indignation prevails in 
Alderney at the persistent. neglect to 
repair the cable; and whether he will 
order the immediate execution of the 
work ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : In reply 
to a question asked by the hon. Member 
on the 11th ultimo, I explained some of 
the difficulties which had hindered the 
repair of the Alderney cable, and stated 
that the cable ship had unfortunately 
been in collision whilst actually proceed- 
ing to the work. She started again last 
Friday for Alderney; and now only 
awaits favourable weather to carry out 
the work. 


THE MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that for the last 
three weeks the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company have never had suffi- 
cient supply of wagons at Galway, though 
remonstrated with in the strongest terms 
by every trader in town; and that upon 
the fair day of Galway, 21st instant, 
there were neither wagons for goods or 
cattle, and the latter were injured by 
standing all day in the rain ; and if the 
Government will introduce a short Bill 
to give senders a remedy, if, after long 
notice, their goods will not be carried ? 


O 
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Mr. J. BRYCE: The circumstances 
referred to by the hon. and gallant 
Member have not been brought to my 
notice. If the Company do not afford 
reasonable facilities, the law provides a 
sufficient remedy. Under Section 2 of 
the Railway Regulation Act, 1854, and 
subsequent Acts (1873 and 1889), estab- 
lishing and giving jurisdiction to the 
Railway Commission, the Railway Com- 
missioners have power to entertain com- 
plaints by traders in respect of such a 
grievance. 


RATEABLE VALUE OF LONDON. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that the total 
rateable value of London is more than 
one fifth of the total rateable value of the 
country, and that London received in 
1890-91 only one-ninth of the additional 
sum contributed to the relief of local 
rates by the readjustment of the basis of 
Exchequer contributions towards the ex- 
penses incurred by the local authorities ; 
and, if this distribution stil] continues in 
the same proportion, whether the Gov- 
ernment will take steps to remedy this 
state of things ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is the 
fact that the rateable value of London 
is slightly more than one-fifth of the rate- 
able value of England and Wales; but 
it is not the fact that, in 1890-91, 
London received only one-ninth of the 
difference between the grants which were 
not discontinued in consequence of the 
passing of the Local Government Act, 
1888, and the sums which were paid to 
local authorities out of the Local Taxa- 
tion Account for 1890-91. These sums 
were £3,148,231 in excess of the dis- 
continued grants, and the amount re- 
ceived by London in excess of the dis- 
continued grants, was £498,748. London 
received, therefore, between one-sixth 
and one-seventh of the additional relief 
afforded to local taxation by the finan- 
cial arrangements in question. I have 
no power to alter those arrangements. I 
may add that the population of London 
in 1891 was very little more than one- 
seventh of the population of England and 
Wales. 


ENGLISH MONEY IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
Mr.H.0.ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies what are the British Acts or 
Ordinances which give power to search, 
fine, or imprison the citizens of a friendly 
State who are suspected of entering the 
United Kingdom, having in their pos- 
session the lawful current money of the 
State to which they belong; which of 
such Statutes or Ordinances he relies 
upon as furnishinga precedent forthe Boer 
Law by which British subjects are made 
liable to be searched, fined, and impri- 
soned for entering the Transvaal with 
English silver money in their possession ; 
and whether, in view of the unfriendly 
character of the Boer Law referred to 
Her Majesty’s Government will make 
representations to the Boer Government 
with a view of procuring its early repeal? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The Act 
of the United Kingdom, to which I re- 
ferred the other day, was the Customs 
Act of 1886, which prohibits, under Pro- 
clamation, the importation of all coins 
coined in any foreign country other than 
gold and silver coins; I also quoted 
somewhat similar prohibitions which 
have been enforced in some of the 
Colonies. I gave these facts in reply to 
the question of my hon. Friend, but 
specially refrained from treating them as 
precedents for the action of the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic. 
We have not received any complaints in 
reference to the Act referred to in the 
Question, namely, the Mint Act of the 
South African Republic of 1891. 

Mr. H.0.ARNOLD-FORSTER : The 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last part of the Question—namely, 
whether it is proposed to remonstrate 
against Acts of this unfriendly nature, 
rendering British subjects liable to be 
searched for British coins in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The Act 
was passed in 1891, and was not pro- 
tested against by the then Government. 
We have not thought it necessary to 
protest against it, inasmuch as we have 
not received any complaints with regard 
to it. 


FRENCH EXPEDITIONS IN NIGER 
COMPANY’S TERRITORIES. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
rege Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
nder Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, whether it is a fact, as stated by 
Reuter’s Agency on Wednesday, that 
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two large French Expeditions have 
arrived within the Niger Company’s 
territory, or sphere, the one at Bagibo 
and the other at Boussa ! 

Sim EDWARD GREY: The Niger 
Company have informed us that they 
have received information to this effect, 
and a communication on the subject will 
be made immediately to the French 
Government. 


CASTLEREA AND BALLAGHADER- 
REEN RAILWAY. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he has yet forwarded to the promoters 
of the Castlerea and Ballaghaderreen 
Railway any reply to the answer for- 
warded by them to the Treasury Memo- 
randum. The same hon. Member asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he has re- 
ceived a copy of the Resolution passed 
at the large meeting held in Loughglynn 
on Sunday last, in favour of the Castle- 
rea and Ballaghaderreen Railway, both 
as a relief work and one opening up a 
large district of country ; whether he is 
aware that the engineer of the line has 
stated that the amount to be spent on 
labour in a thickly populated district 
would be £60,000; and, whether, with 
the view of providing employment 
during the summer, he will recommend 
the Treasury to grant the comparatively 
trifling guarantee asked for ? 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if a guaran- 
tee under the Tramway Act for a rail- 
road from Ballindereen to Castlerea 
has been refused by the Treasury ; if 
the sum asked for is only £600 a year; 
whether he is aware that an enormous 
number of people in the locality are in 
favour of this line ; and, if the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company has 
offered to work the line on favourable 
terms # 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The answer 
of the promoters of the railway men- 
tioned in the first question has been 
referred to the Irish Board of Works, 
and until the Board’s Report is received, 
no detailed reply can be given. As the 
point at issue bears directly on the 
subject of the other questions, it might be 
more satisfactory if those questions were 
postponed for a few days. 
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EXPORTED SPIRITS. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—(1) whether a payment of 
2d. per gallon is made, out of moneys 
raised by Imperial Taxation, to ex- 
porters of spirits manufactured in the 
United Kingdom ; (2) whether he can 
state the amount so paid during the last 
financial year ; (3) whether he will state 
to the House the reason for this pay- 
ment, and since when it has been made ; 
and (4) whether he will consider the 
propriety of the abolition of such 
bounty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
(1) The fact is as stated. (2) The 
amount so paid in 1893-94 was £26,011. 
(3) Such payment is made to compensate 
traders for the loss estimated to attach 
to this portion of their business by 
reason of Excise Regulations. Their 
claim was established to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in 1860, and the allowance granted by a 
Resolution of this House in the same 
year. The reasons which led to their 


being granted seem to me still to exist. 


PERJURY BILL. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he is aware that the Perjury 
Bill [Lords], although introduced as a 
Consolidating Act, creates a number of 
misdemeanours hitherto unknown to 
the law ; and whether, having regard to 
the wide scope of. the measure, he will 
undertake that the Second Reading 
shall not be taken without affording the 
House an opportunity for discussion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries Burghs) replied, 
that this Bill was certainly not intended 
to create any misdemeanours, but inas- 
much as in it there was a gathering up 
of something like 150 specific statutes, 
it was possible there might be some new 
misdemeanour created. He would un- 
dertake to move to strike out any part 
of the Bill which appeared to be contro- 
versial if the House would allow it to go 
through a Grand Committee. 


SCOTCH ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
seeing that the Secretary for Scotland 
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receives a salary of £2,000 without resi- 
dence, that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland receives a 
salary of £4,425 and residence, and that 
the salaries of the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland have 
recently been augmented, it is proposed 
to make any alteration in the remunera- 
tion paid to the Secretary for Scotland ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I have re- 
ceived no application from the Secretary 
for Scotland on the subject mentioned in 
the question. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR desired to know 
whether, if the Secretary for Scotland 
made such an application, it would be 
considered ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT : That will de- 
pend upon who, in the future, may be 
the Secretary for Scotland. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
now state when the Naval Works Bill 
will be taken; and whether he can 
arrange to secure proper time for the 
discussion of proposals so important from 
the financial as well as the strategical 
point of view ? 

Sir. W. HARCOURT: I hope to be 
able to fix a day before the Easter holi- 
days. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) expressed the hope that 
it would be put down as the first Order 
of the Day, and treated as a Bill of con- 
siderable importance. He knew great 
interest was taken in it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT intimated that 
he recognised the importance of the 
Bill. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 


LOWESTOFT. 

*Mr. H. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with regard to the 
fact that the senior Chief Inspector has 
now visited the Clapham Road School 
for Infants, Lowestoft, and has reported 
that he sees no reason for reducing the 
accommodation on the eight feet square 
basis, thereby allowing accommodation 
for 223 places to the school, whereas the 
local Inspector had ' pronounced the 
accommodation and the equipment, even 


Mr. J. G. Weir. 
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with the most lenient judgment, as un- 
satisfactory, and has also recommended 
that the school managers were entitled 
to the portion of the grant withheld, 
£20 4s., whether the Department has 
paid the managers the sum of £20 4s. so 
withheld ; and, if not, for what reason it 
is still withheld ; if he can state who is 
responsible at the Education Depart- 
ment for the refusal in the first instance 
to send down the Chief Inspector in 
response to the appeal of the managers ; 
whether he has taken, or intends to take, 
any action with regard to Her Majesty's 
Inspector ; and whether he has taken, or 
proposes to take, any steps at the De- 
partment to prevent a repetition of such 
circumstances in the case of any volun- 
tary school appealing to the Department 
against the report of the Inspector ? 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: The addi- 
tional grant referred to in the question 
was paid on the 10th of January. No 
appeal was made by the managers for 
the Chief Inspector or any other In- 
spector to be sent, and, therefore, no 
such appeal was refused. 

*Mr. H. FOSTER: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that a letter was sent to the De- 
partment in June, 1894, by way of an 
appeal against the report of the Inspec- 
tor, and asking the right hon. Gentleman 
to receive a deputation, and that a reply 
was sent by the Department refusing the 
deputation ? 

Mr. ACLAND: That is a different 
point. The question asks whether an 
appeal was made from the Inspector. No 
such appeal was made. 


George Newman. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE NEWMAN. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of George Newman, who was 
found guilty of having fraudulently 
pocketed £10,000, this being the differ- 
ence between the amount he gave for 
some land he leased from the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 and the amount for 
which he sold it to George Newman & 
Company (Limited), and who is now 
undergoing a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude ; whether he is aware 
that the Lords Justices have declared that 
on this point he was wrongly convicted, 
as he had expended the bulk of the 
£10,000 to obtain the contract for the 
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land from the Commissioners ; that Lord 
Halsbury, in delivering judgment of the 
Court of Appeal in regard to this matter, 
said, that the money was spent in a pro- 
cess described by various polite names, 
but which, if facts are as he (Newman) 
alleges, amounts to bribing different per- 
sons, some of them named, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining this contract ; and that 
it was perfectly manifest that, consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, and 
considering the mode in which the con- 
tract was obtained from the Commis- 
sioners, the matter urgently requires in- 
vestigation, and in the public interest it 
is positively necessary that some investi- 
gation should be held in respect of the 
obtaining of that contract; and what 
steps are intended to be taken in order 
that this investigation shall take place ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had directed 
an investigation to be made as soon as 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was given, and the Report which he 
had just received was now under con- 
sideration. 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury what is the cause of the 
delay in nominating the Committee to 
inquire into the Royal Patriotic Fund 
and other similar funds ; and whether 
he can now state when it will be 
appointed ? 

Toe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Exuis, Merionethshire) : The names will 
be placed upon the Paper to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
The House went into Committee of 
Supply. 
Mr. MELLor in the chair. 


On the Vote for £4,439,258 on account 
of all charges for the Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments, 


Sir R. TEMPLE 
desired to know if anything 


(Surrey, Kingston) 
ing had been 
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done in the way of equalising the re- 
numeration of the gardeners in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew with the re- 
numeration given to similar officers in 
the Royal Parks in London. The other 
day the First Commissioner of Works 
said the matter was under consideration, 
and he desired to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had come to any 
conclusion. 

Tae SECRETARY v0 rae TREA- 
SURY, Sir J. T. Hisserr (Oldham) 
was sorry his right hon. Friend was not 
present at that moment. He could say, 
however, that the matter was still under 
consideration, and it was not improbable 
the concession would be made, though 
he was not able to say definitely for the 
present. 

*Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, S§.), 
on Vote 13, called attention to the ques- 
tion of the non-rating of Government 
property. The matter, he said, was one 
which he had brought before the House on 
@ previous occasion and it was a subject 
deserving the serious consideration of 
the rating authorities in the interest of 
those who had to pay the contributions, 
not only in the Metropolis, but through- 
out the Country. Latterly there had been 
a strong contention that undue burdens of 
taxation were cast upon certain localities, 
and those who had gone into the re- 
lative contributions made on the one 
hand by the Government and on the 
other hand by private property, must 
feel that if the matter were thoroughly 
investigated it would be found that 
localities were subjected to burdens 
which, if removed, would lighten very 
greatly the amounts which had to be paid 
by the ratepayers in every parish of the 
Metropolis and elsewhere. Claims were 
frequently made for subsidies on behalf 
of local rates, but it was sometimes for- 
gotten that here was available much more 
than any subsidy to which, as a matter of 
justice, theratepayers were fairly entitled, 
and which, if made by the Government, 
would be the means of the readjustment 
and lightening of the pressure of local 
taxation. Under the present system the 
Government had the unique privilege of 
valuing its own property for rating pur- 
poses. If every Government was its 
own valuer, and other authorities 
were in a like position, he did 
not doubt they would equally take 
advantage of their privilege, and the 
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result would be that the receipts for 
local rating purposes would be further 
materially diminished. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that in London alone 
a sum of £40,000 or £50,000 a year 
might be gained for the local authorities 
if this grievance were thoroughly recti- 
fied. Even that estimate was too low 
if it was borne in mind that in the calcu- 
lation only the rateable value of the sites 
was taken into account, no addition 
being made for the buildings upon them. 
He believed the same remark might be 
made with reference to the provinces, 
and in the like proportion. There 
was one group of buildings in the 
constituency which he represented which 
illustrated the anomalies of the position 
forcibly. He found, for instance, that 
the County Court, Pentonville Prison 
and Holloway Prison, the Post Offices 
and Sorting Offices, the Telegraph 
Factory and Offices, and the Office of 
the Surveyor of Taxes at Islington were 
valued by the Government for the pur- 
pose of contribution to rates by them- 
selves at £4,246 per annum. He did 
not hesitate to say that almost any two 
of those buildings, which would let well, 
being in the midst of a dense business 
population, might be made to make a 
considerably larger return. But a con- 
trast would show how unfair the present 
system was. The acreage of Holloway 
and Pentonville Prisons was about 22 
acres, the former being rated, or rather 
valued by the Government, at £1,250 
and the latter at £1,600 a year. In 
the immediate neighbourhood was the 
Holborn Union Infirmary, which covered 
only one-seventh of the area, but, being 
subject to parochial assessment, was 
rated at £3,084 a year; while Islington 
Workhouse, having little more than half 
the area of Holloway Prison, had a rate- 
able value of £2,709, and the Cornwallis 
Road Workhouse, covering about one- 
half Pentonville Prison area, was rated 
considerably higher. Moreover, struc- 
turally all these Government buildings 
were of much higher value, apart from 
their sites, than those which were 
rated so much higher. He was in- 
structed that the Islington Vestry con- 
sidered that there was room for a sub- 
stantial increase in the Government con- 
tributions in respect of the buildings to 
which he had particularly referred. He 
admitted the Secretary to the Treasury 


Sir A. K. Rollit. 
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was entitled to some credit for having 
materially improved the position, and for 
having, from his point of view, acted in 
a liberal spirit. The only observation 
he would make on that was, that the in- 
crease in the contributions of the Gov- 
ernment, which had been large in somo 
cases, only emphasised the gross magni- 
tude of the injustice under which local 
authorities had previously laboured. If, 
as he found, there were instances in 
which the Government contribution had 
been increased by half, one-third, or even 
a quarter, it only showed how tolerant 
the local authorities had been for nearly 
50 years past. 
statement made on former occasions 
would be repeated again by the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, that the Gov- 
ernment had acted liberally to local 
authorities in this matter, and that they 
were satisfied and had not been coerced 
by the official argument that the Govern- 
ment being free of rates they ought to 
be thankful for whatever they might 
receive. Now, he had taken the trouble 
to communicate, within the last few 
days, with several of the chief local 
authorities in London, and he might 
add that he had also communicated 
with some in the country. In 
Hull, for example, there was a very 
strong feeling indeed that the Govern- 
ment did not deal fairly with local 
authorities in rating matters, and that 
the Government contributions were much 
too low compared with the ratings 
of private properties What did the 
local authorities in London say? He 
admitted, in the first place, that there 
were some, not many, who said that on 
the whole, and having regard to the cir- 
cumstances, they were fairlysatisfied, and 
that they had no strong ground of com- 
plaint. There were others who took a 
different position. He would not think 
it fair to mention the names of particular 
authorities, but he would quote verbatim 
from letters addressed to him. In one 
case it was stated— 


‘* The question of Police Stations is an impor- 
tant one. We have two—one rated at £125, the 
other at £84,which is only about half their market 
value. The Receiver of Police contends that he 
is entitled to entire exemption, and only assents 
to these ratings as an act of grace, ‘‘on the 
authority of cases decided ; ”” 


and so on. In another case the local 
authority wrote that the Vestry had 





He expected that the — 
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accepted the rating—or, rather, the 
Government’s own valuation—but that— 


‘practically they had no option in the matter. 
The present very recently revised value for the 
Parcel Post premises is £5,500, but seeing that 
about nine acres of land are occupied I cannot but 
think that if it were in the hands of private 
owners it would be considerably higher.” 


In another case it was said :— 


‘‘T am unable to say definitely whether the 
Goverment property is under- to any 


large extent, but it is probable that, on going 
into the assessment of such properties as Bur- 
lington House, War Office, Geological Museum, 


Board of Ordnance, &c., we shall find that we 


9 qed. claim for requiring an increase in 
uations.’’ 


In another case he ‘was informed as 
follows :— 


“I do not for one moment think the total 
amount of the assessment represents the true 
rateable value of the properties.’’ 


And again— 
‘*The Assessment Committee are not satisfied 


with the existing valuation of Government 
property settled by the Treasury itself.’’ 


And in another case— 


“We consider the Government valuations 
much below the real value.’’ 


These had all been received within the 
last few days. He drew particular 
attention to the following :— 


‘‘ Whereupon Mr. Griffiths, of the Treasury, 
called upon me and drew attention to the fact 
that the hereditament was not legally rateable ; 
but the Treasury were willing to base their 
contribution upon hypothetical rateable value of 
£60 instead of £69, and in support of his valua- 
tion stated that additions cost, pro rata, more 
money than if they were carried out as part of 
the original work, and he considered his value 
a fair one upon the whole building. My Over- 
seers felt they had no option but to reduce the 
figures, which they did; but I cannot disguise 
the fact that had this been private property we 
could have maintained our figures before the 
Committee.’’ 


One of the most important Vestries in 
London wrote : 


“The Vestry do not consider that the contri. 
bution from the Treasury, in respect of Govern- 
ment property in this parish, a just one.’’ 

He had many more which he would not 
trouble to read, but their general tenour 
was of the same character. He thought 
he had shown that a large amount of 
property in the various local authorities 
was undetvalued—in the case of Isling- 
ton he thought he had shown it was very 
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considerably so—contrasting either the 
structural value of the property, or their 
area, or their possible letting value. He 
ventured also to say he had met by 
anticipation the usual official argument 
addressed to the House on these occa- 
sions, that the Government was disposed 
to deal not only fairly, but liberally, in 
this matter, and had shownsome grounds, 
at any rate, for thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman was misinformed when 
he stated that his officials did not hold 
over the heads of the Vestries the very 
forcible but, he thought, very unjust 
argument that they were not liable to be 
rated at all, and whatever the Govern- 
ment chose to offer ought, therefore, to 
be gratefully accepted. He hoped there 
would be not only a renewal of the 
assurances of the past, but also the 
expression of a determination to deal 
with this matter on a really fair and 
equitable footing, and he conceived that 
footing could only be, that property 
belonging to the Government should 
bear its fair and an equal share of local 
taxation, for any other principle was a 
differential taxation of the localities in 
favour of the whole community, whereas, 
if there were any such difference, it ought 
to be in favour of each of the localities 
as against the State as a whole. But 
what he asked for was a just and equal 
assessment of local taxation. He 
moved to reduce the Vote by £500. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, it was undoubtedly now admitted 
by the Government that something 
ought to be done. The present moment 
was a very important one for London, 
for the Quinquennial Valuation was 
about to take place, and, therefore, the 
Committees and the Overseers would be 
considering the whole question. He was 
aware, personally, and certainly up to 
the present time, that the Government 
Valuer had dealt with the Overseers in a 
very high-handed manner. He had, 
practically, said : 
‘* You must take what we offer you or re 
to 


will get nothing, because we are not boun 
pay any rates at all on Government buildings.” 


If they went back to 1874, when this 
question was raised, we found there was 
a Treasury Minute which stated dis- 
tinctly that Government buildings were 
to be assessed in the same manner as 
adjoining buildings, and as near as 
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possible to the same value. The Govern- 
ment had admitted by therecent increases 
they had allowed, that those buildings 
had been under-assessed, and he 
wanted to know why the Government 
should take up this position at all, that 
it was an act of grace on their part to 
allow the buildings to be assessed? 
Why should they not allow these build- 
i to be assessed by the local 
authorities just the same as Board 
Schools and other public buildings were 
assessed, and then, if they were not 
satisfied with the work of the local 
authorities, let them appear before 
the Assessment Committees and object % 
That was the only way of finally settling 
the question. The gentlemen generally 
employed by the Government seemed to 
know nothing about the assessment of 
buildings and did not take into considera- 
tion points that the Overseers and Assess- 
ment Committees would in assessing 
similar buildings. He hoped the 
Government would frankly adopt the 
course of allowing these buildings 


to be assessed by the local authori- 
ties, for he did not think there was 
likely to be any injustice done. 


At the 
present moment there was a_ great 
injustice, because the Government build- 
ings were not fairly distributed over all 
the parishes ; otherwise it might be said 
it came out all right in the end. As a 
matter of fact, the Government buildings 
were placed a great deal more in one 
parish than another, and, therefore, a 
particular parish suffered because some- 
body else had to make up what the 
Government did not pay. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, he thought this was essentially, 
or at least very largely, a London ques- 
tion, though no doubt it affected other 
parts of the country. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury had acted very fairly 
under the representations of the Vestries, 
but would it be credited that, until very 
recently, the House of Commons was 
not rated as high as was the Westminster 
Palace, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Westminster Vestry had to pay 
their quota of the police outside the 
building, and that the fire brigade 
charges had to be paid out of the 
central fund. When one looked at the 
question one asked oneself how it was 


Mr. A. C. Morton. 
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that London had not received fair treat- 
ment in this matter. The theory was 
that it was impossible that Government 
property should be rated like any other 
property. He failed to see how that 
should be the case. The local authori- 
ties were able to assess town halls, 
schools, libraries, and police courts, and 
why they could not assess the rating 
value of Government buildings appeared 
to him to be perfectly incomprehensible. 
They had also been told that the local 
authorities of London and the country 
had never made any complaints regard- 
ing the contributions they received from 
the Government. Probably they had 
not done very much until recently, but 
as the result of the action of the West- 
minster Vestry he believed there had 
grown up a very strong feeling in the 
other parishes of London. He admitted 
the right hon. gentleman had done his 
best to meet them, and to see whether 
he could not give them some more 
equitable assessment of their various 
properties. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked, on a point of Order, whether 
this discussion arose on Vote 8 or 
Vote 13% If on Vote 13, then he 
desired to ask a question on Vote 8. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was about 
to call attention to the fact that this 
was a little irregular. It arose on Vote 
13, and the Amendment had better be 
withdrawn for the present and brought 
up a little later. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said. he 
desired to ask, on Vote 8, a question with 
regard to certain lighthouses abroad, 
which were maintained under the 
authority of, and indeed by, the Board 
of Trade. On a previous occasion he 
called attention to this matter, and 
pointed out that many of these light- 
houses were in a defective and improper 
condition, inasmuch as the lights were 
irregular in their intervals. His infor- 
mation with regard to the lighthouses 
was drawn from the Admiralty Book on 
lighthouses, which was issued every 
year, and in which there was a detailed 
report of each lighthouse. The light- 
house on Sombrero Island and various 
other lighthouses in the West Indies 
were reported to be irregular. 
The irregularities of these lights were 
very misleading, and he would ask the 
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right hon. Gentleman if he could assure |of Purchase of Land and Works, and 
the House that all the lights brought | asked if it was proposed to purchase any 


under his jurisdiction were working satis- 
factorily and at proper intervals. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he was sorry notice had not been 
given of the question so that he might 
have brought the data with him. He 
could not answer the hon. Member at 
present. He remembered that when the 
Estimates were coming on last August 
he had satisfied himself that the condi- 
tion of these lighthouses were satis- 
factory. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
had referred particularly to the light on 
Falkland Islands, but he would not press 
the question. 

Mr. J. BRYCE said, if the hon. 
Member would give him notice of the 
question he would endeavour to obtain 
the information. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.), on 
Vote 12, called attention to an item of 
£23,000 for the improvement of Peter- 
head Harbour. He did not see why an 


Irish harbour should not be assisted as 
well as a Scotch harbour. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) pointed out that this work, accord- 


ing to the Estimates, would be going on 
for something like 20 years. Since last 
year the Vote had been considerably 
reduced, and he should like to know if 
that was in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of part of the intended works, or 
whether there had been any reconsidera- 
tion of he scheme. 

Mr. J. BRYCE said, the harbour had 
been, to some extent, modified from 
time to time. Efforts had been made to 
effect economy in the works, and the 
matter had been under cousideration 
lately. It was now going on satisfac- 
torily. 

*Sirm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked when the 
harbour would be finished. 

Mr. J. BRYCE said, he could not say. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON asked if the 
Government had taken any steps to re- 
consider the scheme. 

Mr. J. BRYCE said, the subject had 
been before them, and certain parts of 
the work originally intended were not 
now to be carried out. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES pointed 
out that a’sum appeared under the head 





more land ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, his hon. Friend, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, did not 
seem to be in the House. He was not 
aware that there was any intention ‘of 
purchasing any more land. 

Cotone, NOLAN said, the present 
estimate of the engineers for the com- 
pletion of Peterhead Harbour was 
£737,000, and he would like to learn 
on the authority of the Secretary to 
the Treasury if that was all that would 
be required ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said it was a 
matter under the control of the Ad- 
miralty. So far as they knew, the 
estimate of £737,000 was the estimate 
of the total cost, but it was impossible 
to say whether that would be sufficient. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
commented on the absence of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Although 
his right hon. Friend had given all the 
information in his power, he thought it 
was only right that the Government 
should be fairly represented on the 
Treasury Bench. This was the second 
occasion within the last few minutes on 
which, when important questions had 
been asked on that side of the House, 
they had received the reply that the 
Minister was not present. The ordinary 
course, on occasions of that kind when 
a Department was not properly repre- 
sented, was to move to report progress, 
and they should undoubtedly take that 
course if, when important questions 
were brought before the House, there 
was only the indefatigable Secretary 
to the Treasury to represent the Govern- 
ment. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT thought there 
was some excuse for the absence of hon. 
Members of the Government, as no 
notice had been given that these 
questions would be brought forward. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, they would not have another 
occasion on which to discuss these 
subjects, and unless Ministers were sent 
for they would have to report progress 
that evening. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to join 
in the protest. He asked if the Ad- 
miralty had the control at Peterhead, 
appointed officers, and superintended the 
work ? 
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*Sin JOHN HIBBERT said that was 
so. He pointed out that the matter 
might be discussed on the Report. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) com- 
plaining that no one representing the 
Admiralty was present on the Treasury 
Bench to answer the questions of hon. 
Members, moved on that ground that 
progress be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN declined to allow 
the Motion. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, that 
until a representative of the Admiralty 
arrived, he wished to refer to convict 
labour at Peterhead Harbour. From 
the Estimates it appeared that about 
£750,000 was to be spent on the harbour. 
He wished to know what saving would 
result from the employment of convict 
labour; whether more convicts were 
being employed and what was the pro- 
gress of the work? Ten years had 
passed since it was commenced. 

Mr. J. BRYCE explained that the 
harbour works were not under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Trade. But, as 
regards convict labour, a Commission 
had been investigating the whole sub- 
ject of prisons and prison labour. He 
believed that a very valuable result had 
been arrived at by the Commission. Its 
Report was nearly ready. That Report 
would probably gratify the laudable 
curiosity of the hon. Member on the 
points he had raised. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON, seeing that the 
Civil Lord was now present, pursued 
the subject of Peterhead Harbour. It 
had been promised last year that the 
engineers should be consulted as to the 
order in which the work should be done, 
and whether one part should be accele- 
rated and the other delayed. He wished 
to know the result of the consultation. 

Toe CIVIL LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee) admitted promising last year 
that the question of accelerating the 
works should be considered. The Director 
of the works had consulted with the 
engineers, Messrs. Coode and Matthews, 
and they stated that more rapid pro- 
gress could not be made. As to one 
part of the work being delayed and the 
other accelerated, they advised that the 
course taken should be continued. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER, reverting to 
the question of London rating, ex- 
pressed indebtedness to the hon. 
Member who had raised it. The 
London County Council estimated that 
London lost £40,000 a year by the 
present arrangement ; another authority 
put the sum at £87,000. When the 
House was trying to equalise the rates 
in London they merely proposed to take 
money from one pocket and put it into 
another. But under the arrangement 
he had referred to it was proposed to 
take money from the Imperial Exchequer 
in aid of the London rates. Govern- 
ment buildings in London were used in 
the interest of the whole country, and 
the whole country should contribute 
towards the rating of them. London 
had not had fair play in this and other 
directions. While thanking the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for the action he 
had taken, he wished to know what steps 
he proposed taking in the future ? 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, those who had studied the question 
of London rating were staggered last 
year by the figures that were given as to 
the extraordinary low rating of some of 
the Government buildings in London— 
Somerset House, for example. The sub- 
ject should now be considered, for they 
were entering upon a fresh valuation, and 
owners of private property were ~ 
rated to the full amount. There h 


recently been the case of the Imperial 
Institute. Many might think that jus- 
tice was meted out hardly to that 
Institute. Be that as it might, there 
they had a quasi public institution rated 
at a high figure, to which the figures 


given last year had no comparison. He 
did not say that the Imperial Institute 
should not pay its proper quota to the 
rating of the Metropolis, but if similar 
institutions were to be treated in the 
same way it behoved the House to see 
that Government buildings bore their 
proper rating value. It was not fair 
that individual ratepayers in London 
should bear larger burdens than they 
ought because the State—which meant 
the ratepayers all over the country—got 
off cheaply for the reason that public 
buildings—where work in which the whole 
country was interested was done — did 
not pay their fair share. The matter 
was very pressing last year, and it was 
still more so this year, because people's 
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rates were being put up, and he therefore 
hoped they would have a full and satis- 
factory statement from the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

CotoneL LOCK WOOD (Essex, Epping) 
said, he wished to state the case of the 
local authorities at Waltham Abbey in 
respect of the Government gunpowder 
factories there. If London has a griev- 
ance, there was a still greater one in 
connection with these factories. He 
would confine himself to figures supplied 
to him by local residents, who felt keenly 
the pressure upon the rates. The site of 
the Clifdon Hill factory, the scene of the 
last explosion, was bought in 1889. 
Since then there had been erected upon 
it a large building which was filled with 
machinery, and yet the contributions in 
aid was still based upon the same valua- 
tion as at first, which was the price given 
for the site as agricultural land. In the 
meantime the rates had been largely 
increased from various causes, including 
the action of the Government itself, for 
some of the widows and children of the 
sufferers by explosions are chargeable to 
the rates. Then the School Board rate 
has risen, greatly from the necessity of 
finding school accommodation for the 
children of the workmen employed in 


the factories. Expensive machinery had 
been put into the Waltham Holy Cross, 
and yet since 1888 the contributions in 
aid had been diminished. A large 
number of good middle-class houses had 
been built, but occupants had been 
frightened away by explosions, and many 


houses are now empty. The rates at 
Waltham Abbey had risen from 2s. to 
3s. 4d. in the £, and a farmer who 
was rated at £700, said the difference to 
him amounted to between £46 and £48 
a year. This was serious when coupled 
with the agricultural distress in Essex. 
He was sure the Secretary of the 
Treasury would see that the case deserved 
more attention than had been given to 
it. The new District Council had pre- 
sented a petition in which they said the 
contribution in aid of accounts of the 
various factories were £5,000 now, com- 
pared with £5,769 in 1888,’ although in 
the interval there had been enormous 
additions to the buildings, and the Gov- 
ernment had refused an application to 
have a re-valuation made by an indepen- 
dent firm of valuers. In 1871, the 
capital value of the factories was 
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£310,000, and since then enormous 
additions had been made, including « 
residence for the Superintendent, in 
respect of which not a farthing was paid. 
Altogether the Government paid about 
£5,000 in aid of rates, when a private 
firm would have to pay very much more 
in rates, and owing to the difference in 
income thus produced, the District 
Council was prevented from undertaking 
improvements they were anxious to carry 
out. It might be said that the town 
of Waltham benefited by the factories, 
but the neighbouring farmers did not 
benefit, because labourers were taken 
away from them by the superior attrac- 
tions of being blown up and getting 
higher wages, and there was often great 
difficulty in obtaining labourers. 

*Srr JOHN HIBBERT said he had not 
the least fault to find with the hon. 
Member who had raised this question. 
He was perfectly justified in raising it, 
and had done it in a fair and moderate 
manner. To show that the question had 
not been lost sight of by the Treasury, 
he need only mention that the increased 
charge on the Estimates this year for 
rates on Government property was no 
less than £48,000, and that was exclusive 
of increased charges that were in the 
process of discussion between the 
Treasury and local authorities, not only 
in London, but in other parts of the 
country. In 1887, the Contributions 
amounted to £226,105, and this year 
the total amount was £315,105. These 
figures showed that considerable addi- 
tions were made from time to time. In 
discussing the figures, he did not think 
it was expedient to speak of so much 
being lost by London or any other place. 
It was better to look at the matter in a 
plain and simple way, and to consider 
whether Government property in any 
parish or union was paying its fair quota 
to the rates levied upon other property 
in the district. He entirely agreed with 
those who said that Government property 
ought to bear its fair share, and, so far 
as he was concerned, his influence had 
been used since the question was 
discussed last year on the line of bringing, 
as far as possible, the local authorities 
in touch with the Treasury Valuer, with 
the view of ascertaining whether it was 
right that in any case the valuation 
adopted should be increased. No doubt 
some of the properties had not been 
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valued for a great number of years. He|St. George, Bloomsbury ; the parish of 
did not know whether that was the case Plumstead (Woolwich). He might add 
at Waltham, but he could promise that|that the Vestry of the last-mentioned 
the same mode of dealing with Govern- parish had made applization not only to 
ment property that had been adopted in | have a revision of the amount of valua- 
London during the past year should be tion, put they also asked that some 
carried out at Waltham. He was not| impartial gentleman should be employed 
able to deal with the figures that had|to look into the matter. Then the 
been given, but he would say that a| Assessment Committee of the City of 
strong case had been made out for re-| London Union, the Vestry of the parish 
consideration, and for sympathetic re-|of St. George’s Hanover Square, the 
consideration. The hon. Member for Vestry of the parish of Marylebone, the 
Islington said that workhouses were| Vestry of the parish of St. Andrew 
rated higher than Government property, | Holborn; the Vestry of the parish of 
and if that was the case it was a matter | St. Luke Middlesex ; and also the Over- 
for consideration. He did not know |seers of the parish of Wandsworth had 
whether the Vestries or the local |all made representations to the Treasury, 
authorities in any district had made| which were now being considered. He 
application for a revision of the valua- would deal with one authority, the 
tions, or whether they were paid. Sir Assessment Committee of the Strand 
A. K. Rollitt said such applications | Union, who had a large interest in the 


had been made. He was sure that if 
they were made they would get every 
consideration. He admitted that there 
would be an injustice of some magnitude 
if these properties were not valued fairly 
and equally with other property of the 
same character. He could not go back 
for 50 years, because it was only in 
1874 that the Government consented to 
He would now 


give grants in aid. 
state what had been done since this 
question was discussed in Committee 


last year. In view of the approach of 
the quinquennial valuation, he thought 
that the different authorities had a fair 
right to bring up the question of the 
valuation of Government property. The 
first to communicate with the Treasury 
were the parishes of St. Margaret's 
and St. John’s, Westminster, who had 
a vast amount of Government property 
in their district. Their representations 
were carefully considered and a 
revised valuation had been settled 
with which they were perfectly satisfied. 
In a communication received from them 
it was stated that it was a fair and just 
valuation, and that they had pleasure in 
signifying their unqualified satisfaction 
with it. Then other representations had 
been made by the following assessment 
committees and parishes in London: 
the Strand Union (comprising the 
parishes of St. Clement Danes, St. John 
the Baptist, Savoy, St. Mary-le-Strand, 
St. Paul’s Covent Garden, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, and the Liberty of the Rolls), 
the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and 


Sir John Hibbert. 


question in Somerset House and other 
|Government property. A communica- 
| tion from this body was to the effect that 
 —iauaion regard to the statement of the 
| Treasury valuer that the revisions made 
| would be carefully considered, and would 
be submitted to the necessary authorities 
before any definite conclusion was come 
to—the committee considered the course 
taken by the Treasury satisfactory. This 
was a very important case, and had been 
under the consideration of the Treasury 
valuer in conjunction with the Assess- 
|ment Committee, and he was happy to 
say that a satisfactory settlement had 
been come to. He was told that at a 
conference which had taken place be- 
tween the valuer and the representatives 
of the Assessment Committee, a resolu- 
tion was agreed to in which was declared 
that, in their judgment, a fair settlement 
had been made. He only mentioned 
that to show that the Treasury were 
going forward, and he hoped hon. 
Members would be satisfied when he 
said that similar measures would be 
adopted with regard to other Govern- 
ment property in the Metropolis. 
But the same question arose in the 
country ; and there, too, the Treasury 
were carrying out the same principle. 
They did not want to throw money 
away, but they did want to satisfy the 
local authorities and local justice in this 
matter. He did not think he need say 
more than to assure the Committee that 
the valuations of Government property 
should be very carefully watched and 
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that the Treasury would try to give 
satisfaction to the different local autho- 
rities in the country. 

Smr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
quite admitted that the statement, 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just made with his usual fulness and 
courtesy, would be very satisfactory to 
many of the authorities in the country. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement constituted a consider- 
able advance and showed that the Govern- 
ment was approximating toa fair valua- 
tion of Government property in the 
Metropolis. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, he could assure the Govern- 
ment that the Ratepayers of London 
would never be satisfied in regard to the 
rating of Government property in the 
Metropolis so long as the present system 
continued. The rating authority in 
London had to determine a ratable 
value of no less than £33,000,000 sterling 
annually. Why should Government 


property within the jurisdiction of that 
authority be taken out of their hands? 
Why should not Government property 
be rated by the same authority as other 
property? If that authority was com- 
petent to impose such a great amount of 


taxation by determining the ratable 
value of London, why was it not com- 
petent to determine the ratable value 
of Government buildings? The present 
system constituted a great injustice to 
the ratepayers. They could not under- 
stand why the Government was to be a 
judge in its own case. It made the 
ratepayers of London feel that they were 
bearing more than their fair share, and 
that it was all due to the Government 
setting up an exceptional and abnormal 
authority. He quite acknowledged the 
excellent and ample manner in which 
the Secretary to the Treasury always 
answered, and the satisfactory nature of 
the reply he had just given ; and he only 
hoped that the advance now promised 
would be perpetuated. Year after year 
this question would be raised from his 
side of the House until the Government 
should be good enough to establish a 
uniform, equitable, and equal system for 
the valuation of all ratable property in 
the Metropolis. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness) said 
it was all very fine for London Members 
year after year to insist on levying a 
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higher portion of the rates on Govern- 
ment property, but it meant an increase 
in taxation in the country. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I am not a Lon- 
don Member. 

Dr. MACGREGOR said that the 
provincial ratepayers helped to keep up 
Hyde Park and the Museums and 
Picture Galleries of London. In Scot- 
land they had to keep up their own 
parks ; and why should they help to keep 
up public buildings in London? He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
making a mistake in promising a re- 
consideration of the matter. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) reminded the hon. Member 
that this was not at all a question 
between London and the Provinces, and 
he thought that fact was indicated by 
the circumstance that two Members, 
representing country constituencies had 
spoken on the question, and taken the 
same side as the London Members. 
The hon. Member was mistaken in sup- 
posing that all Government property 
was situated in London. The provinces 
were equally interested with London 
in pressing this question on the atten- 
tion of the Treasury. When this 
subject was last before them it was 
stated that the Westminster Vestry 
was satisfied with the assessment of 
the Government property within the 
district. Hedoubted that; but, at any 
rate, the right hon. Gentleman had now 
informed them that a very considerable 
increase had been made in the assess- 
ment. The figures were significant. 
The result of this appeal to the Treasury 
by Westminster had been to raise the 
assessment of Government property from 
£53,000 to £89,000, and to increase the 
Government’s contribution to the rates to 
the amount of £9,000. All London was 
interested in the Westminster case, be- 
cause, if the property in any particular 
parish was under-assessed it affected the 
whole of London. The result of the 
appeal in the Westminster case was 
highly significant of the present under- 
assessment of Government property 
generally throughout the Metropolis, and 
these figures more than justified the 
statement made a short time ago by the 
Valuer for the London County Council 
that upon the whole, Government pro- 
perty in London was under-assessed by 
50 per cent. at least. They had heard 
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some satisfactory statements from the 
right hon. Gentleman that evening. The 
right hon. Gentleman had acknowledged 
that this demand on the part of the 
Vestries was a demand which they were 
entitled to make, and that it rested upon 
the highest authority short of statutory 
authority — namely, an engagement 
entered into with that House. If, then, 
it was conceded that Government pro- 
perty ought to pay a due share of local 
burdens the most simple and natural 
method they could adopt for assessing 
Government property was the use of the 
same assessment machinery as was 
applied to the neighbouring private pro- 
perty. There was only one possible 
objection to this. If a private owner 
thought that he had been unjustly 
treated by an Assessment Committee he 
could appeal to a Court of Law, and have 
his case decided there. It would not 
be open, however, to the Government to 
appeal to a Court of Law, because in law 
Government property was not assessable, 
and therefore the Court would hold that 
it had no jurisdiction in the matter. But 
this legal difficulty could be got over by 
passing a short Bill or introducing a 
clause in a Bill in order to make this 


Government property legally assessable. 


Then the Government would have 
no reason to complain, and would be 
placed in the same position as their 
private neighbours. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster) did not think that the 
Strand District Board was quite as well 
satisfied as the right hon. Member had 
led the Committee to believe. Its views 
had been met to a considerable extent, 
he admitted, but there still remained a 
large amount of Government property 
within the limits of the Strand District 
Board, which it was thought was under- 
assessed. To a parish which had been so 
hardly treated in the past, it was of the 
utmost importance that adequate relief 
should be given in the future. He trusted 
that a short Bill would be introduced for 
the purpose of putting Government pro- 
perty in respect of valuation on the same 
footing as private property. 

*Sir ARTHUR HAYTER (Walsall) 
asked for information as to the property 
of the War Department, which was to 
contribute so largely to the rates. Out 
of a sum of £48,000, £28,000 was to be 
the contribution in aid of the rates in 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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London, leaving £20,000 as the contri- 
bution from the War Department in aid 
of rates elsewhere. Was this contri- 
bution in respect of new buildings or the 
increased values of old buildings ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT replied that 
the increased contribution was due partly 
to the erection of new barracks and partly 
to increased values. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, 
that the State was charged with 
£3,300 gross for the payment of 
the rates of houses occupied by the 
representatives of Foreign Powers. Some 
of the foreign representatives, however, 
repaid £1,450 for these rates, so that 
the sum which the people of this country 
were called upon to pay was reduced to 
something under £2,000. He was of 
opinion that all the representatives of 
foreign Powers ought to pay the rates in 
respect of their houses. That they had 
not to do so was greatly due to the fiction 
that the premises occupied by a Foreign 
Ambassador were extra-territorial. But 
it was monstrous that the taxpayers 
should have to pay £2,000 a year in dis- 
charge of the rates of gentlemen who 
came over here to promote the interests 
of their own countries as against our 
interests. But if this charge must be 
made it ought to be included in the 
Foreign Office Vote, as it was a subsidy 
to the Foreign Embassies. He wished to 
know who were the Ambassadors for 
whom this money was paid. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kingston that, in respect of rating, the 
Government ought to put themselves 
under the ordinary rules. The Govern- 
ment ought to pay their fair share of 
local rates, and the assessment of their 
property ought to be made in the usual 
way. If the Government were to sub- 
mit to the existing rules of rating there 
would be no further need for the Trea- 
sury Valuerand Inspector of Rates, who 
cost the country £1,200 a year. Why 
should it be supposed that local autho- 
rities would rate Government property 
less fairly than they rated private pro- 
perty? The only solution of this ques- 
tion was, that the Government should 
give up their pretension to occupy 4 
particular position in connection with 
rating. 

*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester) said, that the question 
of rating Government property had now 
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been narrowed down to a very small 
issue. It was clear that the Government 
had adopted the principle that Govern- 
ment property ought to contribute to 
local burdens equally with other pro- 
perty. The only point now left was 
whether the right hon. Member could 
give a pledge to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of submitting Government pro- 
perty to the ordinary tribunal of assess- 
ment. The question was, whether the 
Government could allow the Assessment 
Committees to do what they liked with 
respect to the valuation of Government 
buildings. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn asked why it should not be treated 
exactly as other property was treated ? 
He would tel] the hon. Member why. 
In the case of other property there was 
an appeal to the Courts of Law, whilst 
in the case. of Government property there 
was no such appeal. The Government 
could only be given a right to appeal by 
Act of Parliament, and it would not be 
possible, he thought, to adopt that course 
in respect of the property of the Crown 
for one purpose only. He did not believe 
that the Treasury would agree that 
the Crown should be placed in the 
position contemplated by those who 
advocated the introduction of the Bill. 
But there being no right of appeal, the 
Government had not the protection given 
to ordinary occupiers. If Assessment 
Committees assessed the property of the 
Government unfairly, the Government 
could not go to law. What could be 
done was to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury to extend the application of 
the principle on which he had acted, and 
to allow Government property to be 
treated just as if it were in the hands of 
private individuals. They could not go 
further and ask for a Bill drawn on 
exceptional lines. If they obtained a 
pledge from the right hon. Member to 
the effect which he had indicated they 
ought to be satisfied. No one had 
objected more strongly than he did 
to the system of exemption that 
prevailed formerly, but that had 
now been changed. If the Government 
continued in the course which they had 
now begun, and if they would give 
further opportunities to local authorities 
to make their wishes known, he should 
be satisfied, and he did not believe that 
the hon. Member for Islington would 
ask for anything more. 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON did not agree 
with his hon. Friend. All that was 
asked was, that the Government should 
put themselves in the same position as 
other people. It had been said that the 
Government was not represented on the 
Assessment Committees. In London 
they sent their Surveyors of Taxes to 
these Committees, and they could take a 
similar course in other places. One of 
the difficulties at present was the dicta- 
torial tone adopted by the Government 
Valuator. He would ask his right hon. 
Friend to allow an appeal from this 
official to the Treasury, so that local 
authorities would know what to do if 
they were not satisfied with his valuation. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, they 
had not got beyond the old method of 
dealing with this matter by an arrange- 
ment by which the local authorities were 
still at the mercy of the Treasury. The 
right hon. Gentleman represented that 
these authorities were satisfied, but they 
were not. [Sir J. Hippert: “I have it 
in black and white.”] Of course they 
were extremely grateful for the increased 
amount they received, but what they 
desired was that Government property 
should be assessed in the same way as 
private property. That was the only 
way of settling the question. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY fully agreed 
that the only way of solving the 
difficulty was by putting the Govern- 
ment in exactly the same position as any- 
one else, but if they adopted that principle 
with regard to rating, they must carry it 
a great deal further. They would have 
to put people employed in Government 
factories in exactly the same position 
towards the Government as they would 
be in regard toa private employer. With 
regard to health and the protection of 
life they ought to have exactly the same 
rights against the Government as against 
the private employer. This proposal, 
therefore, was only a step towards sweep- 
ing away privileges and rights which the 
Government, by a mere fiction, main- 
tained. He would support the Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote in order to 
drive in the thin edge of the wedge, 
believing that if the principle was con- 
ceded with regard to the ratepayers, the 
workpeople would also press their claims. 

*Sim A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.), 
disclaimed any idea of distinguishing as 
between London and the Provinces in 
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this matter. They had not. only had 
assurances from the Government from 
time to. time, and now a renewal of 
them, but the hon. Gentleman had 
done a great deal in giving practical 
application to the principle he had laid 
down, and in the belief that the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to carry out that 
principle as completely as possible, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn said there was no Government 
property there—but had not King’s 
Lynn a Custom-house, an Inland Revenue 
Office, and Post and Telegraph Offices ? 
It had, therefore, an interest in this 
matter. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, that there was an appeal now. 
The Government Valuer did nothing 
without the approval and confirmation of 
the Treasury, but he would consider 
whether the hon. Member’s suggestion 
could be carried out. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : That is to say 
that local authorities, if they are not 
satisfied with the valuation of the Govern- 
ment Valuator, can appeal to the 
Treasury. 


Leave to withdraw the Amendment 
was refused. 


The Committee divided :—Noes, 107 ; 
Ayes, 192.—(Division List No. 36.) 


Cotone, NOLAN called attention to 
the entries in the Vote as to arterial 
drainage and the sink drainage, with no 
money after them. Was it a case like 
the chapter on snakes in Iceland ? 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT was under- 
stood to say that the items were entered 
formally, the matter being dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Mr. FIELD asked whether, when 
dealing with arterial drainage, the 
Treasury would take into consideration 
the Barrow drainage ! 

CotoneL NOLAN said, there was a 
conflict between two railway companies— 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
and the Midland and Great Western 
Railway—at Claremorris. The two com- 
panies met in this small but charming 
town. There was, however, no connec- 
tion, and there were two stations. He 
thought that some attempt should be 
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made to remedy this state of affairs. He 
regretted the President of the Board of 
Trade was not present. 

*Sr JOHN HIBBERT said, he quite 
saw the annoyance that was caused. He 
hoped there would be some chance of 
success if the Board of Trade tendered 
its service. : 

CoLtoneL NOLAN asked whether the 
whole of the money with reference to 
the Galway and Clifden line had been 
paid, and when the line would be com- 
pleted? He hoped that the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able to give the 
information. He also pointed out that 
£50,000 was expended each year on the 
railroad in Connemara, instituted by the 
present Leader of the Opposition. This 
line had done a great deal of good, but 
he understood that now, in this time of 
distress, the workmen would be dis- 
charged. He wished to know what 
was being done in connection with this 
line, or whether an effort would be 
made to provide some other work for 
these men so as to soften the hardships 
which would result to them from a 
sudden stoppage of work. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, there was 
not much chance of the line being 
opened the whole way before the end 
of this year. They were very anxious 
to see the line opened as quickly as 
possible, and probably he might be able 
to give more definite information when 
the Vote was reached in Supply. 

CotonEL NOLAN wanted to know 
whether the information just given 
was guess work or whether it was based 
on fact. Could the right hon, Gentle- 
man say whether the work would go 
on until next January ? 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT said, he had 
nothing to do with the relief works in 
Ireland ; these belonged to the Depart- 
ment of the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. W. FIELD asked for informa- 
tion with reference to Kingstown Harbour 
and Docks, 

*SinJOHN HIBBERTsaid heanswered 
a question of the hon. Member on the 
subject three weeks ago. He then stated 
that the Treasury had considered the 
case of the men, and it was thought 
that some case had been made out for 
granting some gratuities to those who 
had earned them in connection with 
this work. 
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Mr. W. FIELD: But what is the appointing a competent man, at least 


ition of affairs at the present time? 


from his point of view, to this important 


*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, that a | office—a Naval Officer or an Officer con- 


certain number of 
entitled to gratuities—those who had 
been engaged for 15 years—according to 
the number of years they had served. 
A few additional workmen had been 
discharged in whose case it was doubtful 
whether they were entitled to gratui- 
ties; but on further consideration, the 
Treasury decided that gratuities might 
be given to them. 


Mr. W. FIELD: Am I to understand 


‘chief clerk out of the Home Office. 


that favourable consideration would be | 


given to the further cases I have 
brought forward ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Favourable 
consideration has been given. 
*ApmiraL FIELD rose to 
reduction of £100 in the salary of the 
Home Secretary, in order to call atten- 


tion to a grievance in connection with 


move a) 
| scandals in connection with them. 


workmen were | nected with the Education Department— 


the Home Secretary had appointed a 
No 
doubt the gentleman so appointed was 
an able officer in his own Department, 
but he could not be said to possess the 
qualifications necessary for the post of 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. It was well known that many 
of the Committees in charge of the 
reformatory and industrial school ships 
had behaved in an extraordinary way in 
connection with some of the appoint- 
ments to them, and he thought the 
occasion which had arisen was a fitting 
one for the right hon. Gentleman to 
have done something to lessen the 
One 


‘man might be as good as another in 


the Inspectorships of Reformatory and | 


Industrial Schools. 
have to take this course, because he had 
reason to be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for his kind and conciliatory 
answers which had been given to questions | 
affecting grievances in connection with | 
the inspection of reformatory and indus- | 
trial shool ships. His present grievance, | 
however, was a very serious one, though 
he was bound to admit that he had 


the late Government. 
a vacancy in the Department of Inspec- 
torships of reformatory and industrial 
schools. A very important officer had 
recently retired. In past times the 
office had been filled by good men ; and 
when the vacancy occurred he thought 
it was a grand opportunity for the right 
hon. Gentleman to show his interest in 
the subjects to which he had drawn his 
attention by appointing, if possible, a 
Naval Officer eminently qualified for the 
post, thoroughly master of the whole 
question, and familiar with the duties of 
theoffice. If theright hon. Gentleman had 
taken this step he would have conferred 
a public benefit ; but it seemed to him 
that no one cared two straws about the 
manning of the Mercantile Marine. Here 


was an opportunity to do good in this | THE 


He regretted to, 
_were now 80,000, seamen properly so- 





| . . 
‘mental qualifications, but one man was 


not as good as another for the inspection 
of semi-penal establishments. There 


called, in the Mercantile Marine, and of 
‘this number 27,000 were foreigners. 
If that state of things was to continue 
he should like to know upon what the 
Navy was going to depend in time of 
war! There were eleven training ships, 


‘and £60,000 a year was paid over to 
‘them ; 
obtained more in the way of reform from | Reformatory 
the present Home Secretary than he had | ‘Sy stem. 


obtained during the tenure of office of | of 
There had been | By the present system, which was most 


£300,000 was spent on the 
and Industrial School 
advocated the affiliation 
schools. 


He 
those ships to the land 
wasteful, we turned out and sent to sea 
barely 400 boys a year, whereas the ships 
were capable of turning out 2,000. The 
gentleman appointed by the right hon. 
Gentleman was no doubt an excellent 
man, but he could know nothing about 
the inspection of schools or of ships. 
The matter was of great importance from 


‘an Imperial point of view, but he could 


not get anyone to look at it from a 
Naval standpoint. Every one wanted 
to get men for the Navy, but they 
would not take the trouble to improve 
the men of the Mercantile Marine, on 
which the country would have to lean in 
time of war. He begged to move to 
reduce the Vote by £100. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


direction by appointing a Naval Officer H. H. Asgurrn, Fife, E.) was obliged to 
to look after these ships, but instead of | 'the hon. and gallant Gentleman for the 
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tribute he paid to him, but he thought 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was a 
very ungrateful man, and he would not 
encourage him to go on making con- 
cessions to his demand. He had put 
forward a most extraordinary demand. 
Because there happened to be amongst 
the industrial and reformatory schools 
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Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) desired to confirm what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said with regard to 
the appointment he had made. When 
he was sitting on a Departmental Com- 
mittee at jthe Home Office, the gentle- 
man in question acted as Secretary to the 
Committee. Judging from the ability 


of the country eight or ten training| the gentleman displayed, and from his 
ships—very valuable institutions indeed, | courteous demeanour, he was convinced 
but still constituting an insignificant | he was well fitted for the post the right 
fraction of the total number of refor-| hon. Gentleman had appointed him to. 
matory and industrial schools—he com- |The gallant Admiral spoke of the semi- 
plained that he (Mr. Asquith) had not | penal character of the industrial institu- 
uppointed a Naval man to supervise all | tions. Industrial schools were institu- 
the schools. He did not think he would tions where boys who were not convicted 
have exercised his duty properly if he were trained. They were boys taken on 
had done anything of the kind. He the threshold of crime, and who were 
had provided what had never taken | brought up, he hoped, as good and useful 
place before, namely, a Naval inspection | citizens. No doubt it would be a very 
of the ships. Every ship was in charge | good thing to weed out all the strong 
of a competent Captain, and hon. |and healthy boys and those who showed 
Members would remember that in the|a desire to go to sea, and send them to 
case of the Liverpool training ship he| the training ships. He was delighted to 
had insisted on the reinstatement of the| hear the Home Secretary say he had 
Captain even at the cost of a loss of the provided for the inspection of the training 
Government grant. He would continue | ships by properly constituted officials. 

to use every legitimate means in his | Mr. ASQUITH said, he quite recog- 
power to promote the efficiency of the nised the importance of the question of 
ships, and to see they were carefully and affiliation, or at least a closer mutual 
properly inspected. But when he had| relation between industrial schools and 
to appoint a gentleman to the chief! industrial ships, and that, together with 
inspectorship of all the schools of the a number of other questions connected 





country he must look to a wider range, 
of qualification than the hon. and_ 
gallant gentleman seemed to contem- 
plate. He chose the man who, after a 
most careful consideration of the claims | 
of all the candidates, he believed best’ 
fitted for the multifarious duties of that, 
very responsible position. He believed | 
he could not have selected a man more, 
fitted for that special duty. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the right hon. Gentle- | 
man omitted to say anything about that 
part of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s | 
speech in which he pressed so urgently, | 
us he had so urgently pressed before, for 
something in the nature of an affiliation 
between the industrial schools and indus- | 
trial ships. On more than one occasion | 


with the management of reformatory and 
industrial schools, was about to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee. 

*ApmIrRAL FIELD was obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for his conciliatory 
reply. With regard to the phrase semi- 
penal, he did not mean to apply it to 
industrial schools, but only to reforma- 
tory schools and reformatory ships. As 
to the training ships forming an insignifi- 
cant portion of the industrial institutions 
of the country, he had only to say that 
if the industrial ships were used to their 
full complement, it would be found that 
instead of £60,000, £120,000 or more 
would be required to be spent upon 
them. He asked leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 


his hon. and gallant Friend had pointed Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
out how extremely advantageous to the | (Sheffield, Hallam) said, what the Home 
nation it would be to weed out from the | Secretary had told the ‘Committee was 
industrial ships the boys unsuited for only in fulfilment of a promise made two 
sea life, and permit their place to be filled| years ago by the present First Com- 
by strong and robust boys, who might | missioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 
turn out admirable sailors. |The right hon. Gentleman said, he had 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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made arrangements for what might be|complaints amongst officials holding 
called the Naval inspection of these | those positions in all the prisons. That 
Naval Industrial Schools. He should! was, that the assistant warders got 14 
be glad to know of what the inspection | days’ leave of absence, while male nurses 
consisted. The statement made two|and civil guards, whose position in the 
years ago was to the effect that the|service in regard to pay and hours of 
‘Admiralty should lend an Inspector | duty were identical, got only 11 days. 


engaged in inspecting their own training 
ships, and that that would, somehow, be 
an economical arrangement. On _ the 
general question, it was hardly fair to 
expect that these Naval training ships 
should provide the same proportion of 
hoys for the training ships in the Admi- 
ralty, because they were a class less 
physically fit for the Service to start 
with, and because there was considerable 
opposition amongst parents to their boys 
being sent into the Mercantile Marine 
without their consent. Personally, he 
was convinced that that result would not 


be very much furthered by the appoint- | 
ment of Naval Inspectors. These ships | 


, were now officered and captained by 
Naval men, and therefore all that could 
be got by Naval skill was already present 
on their management. 


It was impossible for him to understand 
why such a distinction should be drawn 
between those officials. On inquiring of 
the Home Office for an explanation 
of the distinction, he was informed that 
the extra three days were given to the 
assistant warders in consequence of the 
very slow promotion open to them. He 
could not see any relation between these 
two things; but, in any case, he was 
told by the civil guards and the nurses 
that their promotion was quite as slow, 
if not slower, than the promotion of the 
assistant warders. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would remove this in- 
vidious distinction, which was giving 
| great dissatisfaction to a very deserving 
| class of prison officials. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the whole ques- 


tion of the position of the prison ofticials 





*Mr W. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said, | referred to was most carefully investi- 
the hon. and gallant Admiral spoke of | gated as late as 1891 by the Prisons 
the capacity of the industrial training Committee, and the arrangements now in 
ships to hold a larger number of boys. | operation were those recommended by 
Those who had experience of training | that Committee. To touch one point 
. ships knew that many boys, who sup-| meant to touch every point of the prison 
posed they had a disposition to follow | service. If this concession of three days’ 
the sea, as it was called, were sent to| extra holiday were given in the case of 
training ships, but on examination they | the officials of the Parkhurst Prison, re- 
were found to be physically incapable of | ferred to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
discharging the duties of sailors, and /|tleman, he had no doubt he would have 
consequently had to be eliminated, and|a similar application in respect to other 
to revert to land occupations. There-| officials, from every other hon. Member 
fore, the argument of the hon. and| who had a prison establishment in his 
gallant Member for Eastbourne was | constituency, and he did not know how 
hardly to the point. he could well refuse it. He must, there- 
*ApwirAL FIELD said, the hon. Gen-| fore, look at the matter from the point 
tleman had misunderstood his point, | of view of the service as a whole ; and if 
which was that the captain of a training | he found, on investigation, that it was 
ship should be allowed to send back to| possible, without establishing an in- 
land schools boys who were found to be | vidious distinction ‘between one class of 
unfit for the sea. | officer and another, to place a particular 
‘class of officer in a better position, he 
' would be happy to do so. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER said, it was be- 

Sirk R. E. WEBSTER desired to! cause the distinction he alluded to was 
bring under the notice of the Home invidious that he brought it forward. 
Secretary a very important matter, to. Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, that as 
which his attention had been drawn by Islington was rich in prisons, he had re- 
the civil guards and male nurses of | ceived a great number of memorials from 
Parkhurst Prison, Isle of Wight, and} prison officials urging that they should 
which had given rise to considerable | be treated like the other branches of the 


P2 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Public Service; and he thought there | 
were many reasons why the matter | 
should be favourably considered by the 
Home Secretary. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) asked | 
when the Report of the Prisons Com- 
mittee, appointed last year, would be 
presented to the House? He understood 
that in some of the Metropolitan prisons | 
there were instances of the non-enforce- 
ment of the rule of compulsory retire- 
ment at the age of 65, with the result 
that many men physically unfit were 
retained in the service, and promotion 
was retarded. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON called 
the attention of the Home Secretary to 
the complaint of prison clerks, that while, 
owing to the diminution in the number | 
of prisons and other causes, the highest 
salary they could reach was something 
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consider. The case of the prisons’ clerks 
had been frequently before him, and 
although he had not the facts before 


‘him to enable him to reply to the hon. 


Member for Preston on the spur of the 
moment, he might say that, having care- 
fully investigated the matter, he was 
satisfied that these officers had no sub- 
stantial grievance as to the particular 


point which had to be raised. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN AFRICA. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, on 
the Vote for the Foreign Office, desired 
to call attention to the encroachments of 
a great neighbouring Power. He wished 
to say nothing that could possibly be 
offensive in any way to that great Power. 
He quite recognised that the French 


'Government and people had as much 
| right to seek their colonial expansion and 


like £150, they had been charged in| imperial commerce as had Great Britain 
examinations for appointments the full|or any other country. But whilst he 
fee of £3, which was applicable to cases, wished most carefully to avoid saying 
in which the maximum salary was from | anything that could be interpreted as 
£400 to £450, and that they had been! showing a hostile feeling towards the 


led to enter the service by expectations | 
which had not been realised. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the 
Home Secretary whether he would allow 
local authorities to appeal to the Home | 
Office in cases in which they did not 
agree with the valuer’s assessments on | 
police stations, which were the Govern- 
ment buildings he had previously referred | 
to as being under the control of the 
Home Office ? 

Mr. ASQUITH, dealing with the) 
various points that had heen raised, said, 
that the question of there being an 
appeal in the matter of rating from the | 
valuer to the Head of the Department, | 
he would carefully consider in conjunction 
with the Secretary to the Treasury. As 
to the Report of the Departmental Com- | 
mittee on Prisons, he expected it every 
day, and there should be no delay in lay- | 
ing it before the House. As to the 65th | 
Rule of age retirement, so far as he 
knew it was inflexibly enforced in the | 
prison service, subject to the exception | 
that where officers were taken over from | 


Government or people of France, he felt, 
at the same time, justified in stating that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministry 
with regard to these encroachments had 
been, for the past two and a half years, 


one of very painful and possibly very in- 


jurious surrender. There had been a 
series of surrenders, beginning with the 
surrender in Siam, and _ proceeding 


‘almost with the rate of geometrical pro- 


gression ever since, until we had now 
reached the position that there was no 
security felt in this country as to what 


might happen at any moment with re- 


gard to the waterway of the Nile. He 
did not propose to deal with the question 
of Siam, though the publication of the 


‘Blue Books on that subject revealed a 


state of things, so grievous and injurious 
to British prestige and honour, that he 
thought it was almost impossible to speak 
in language of too strong condemnation 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to Siam 18 months 
ago. Then there was the question of 
Sierra Leone, and he might remind the 


local prisons prior to 1877 their rights| House that the Speech from the Throne 
as to age, status, and retirement were|this year announced the completion of 
preserved bya section of the Prisons Act an agreement with regard to Sierra 
of that year. As to the position and| Leone, but they had reason to believe 


pay of the staff, that was not one of the/ that by that agreement their ancient and 
matters referred to this Committee, but important colony had been completely 
it was a subject he was always ready to! cut off from trade with its Hinterland 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 
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by the French. Although he under- 
stood! there was some agreement with 
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regard to trade not embodied in the 


arrangement or protocols as to the 


boundaries, he believed that agreement | 


was a loose and separate one, and only of 
a temporary nature. He should like to 
ask the hon. Baronet the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs whether the 
French Government had offered any ex- 


‘in Africa. 390 
in the country, would be quite unjustifi- 
able. It was absolutely wrong that 
Parliament—which had such a great in- 
terest in the imperial greatness and com- 
merce of the country--and the British 
people also should be kept in ignorance 
whilst these constant encroachments 
upon their territory, political influence, 
and trade were being made by the 


‘French Government in almost every 


planation as to the grievous incident. 


which took place at Waima in December 
1893, when a British force was attacked 
at night at a place within British territory, 
and three gallant British officers killed ? 
In regard to that matter, so far as he 
was aware, no reparation or explanation 
even had yet been offered by the Gov- 
ernment of France; and he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would be able to give them 
some information on the subject. Then 
there was the question of the Niger terri- 
tory. There was serious news from the 
Niger. They knew that for some time a 


quarter of the world. As to the question 
of the Nile waterway, of all the questions 
abroad of political rivalry and power— 
which were likely to arise in the next 
few years, with the exception, perhaps, 


‘only of the future of Asia Minor and the 


French force and French leaders in that. 


part of Africa had been doing their best to 
encroach on the commercial and political 
rights of Great Britain. 
to hear the hon. Baronet say that the 
Government had addressed a remon- 
strance to the Government of France 
with regard to the encroachments at two 
points in the Niger territory, of which 
they had just heard. He did not say 
anything now with regard to Mada- 
gascar. He only mentioned these 
matters at all because there had been 
such a succession of surrenders in all 
these different instances that the course 
pursued by the Government required the 
close attention of the country. They 
hoped that the surrender in Siam might 
have led to some concession, on the part 


He was glad 


passage of the Straits—the security of the 
Upper Nile waterway was undoubtedly 
the principal. There was a race at 
present proceeding for Transafrican 
Dominion between France and Great 
Britain. The French ambition was to 
extend their influence from west to east— 
from Senegal on the Atlantic, right across 
Central Africa, and through the Soudan 
to the Red Sea, where they already had 
a port at Obock. If they once succeeded 
in establishing that position of Trans- 
african Dominion, the whole of North 
Africa was bound to become a French 
possession, Egypt included; and the 
Mediterranean was almost bound to 
become a French lake. Then there was 


‘the British race from South Africa to 


the north, from Cape Town to Alex- 
andria—a great dominion which had been 
very nearly achieved, which only re- 
quired the small completions of a chain 


‘already stretched the greater part of 


‘the way, to render it perfect and per- 


of the French Government, with regard | 
to Madagascar or the Nile waterway ; but | 


each fresh surrender was marked by a 
further advance on the part of the 
French Government more menacing and 
serious than the last. With reference to 
the Nile waterway, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not say that the reference 


to, or the introduction of, these questions | 


was unjustifiable or might be injurious— 
because they had been discussed over and 


over again in both the French Press and | 


the French Legislative Assembly. For 
the Government, therefore, to claim the 
right of secrecy or delay even in dis- 
cussing these questions in the House or 


gravity of allowing the 


manent, and to give this country such 
advantages of imperial influence and 
commerce in Africa as it was almost 
impossible to over-rate. Anyone who 
was in any way familiar with the aims 
and policy of that eminent man who had 
done so much to extend British dominion 
in South Africa, and to open up vast 
regions in that country to British com- 
merce and colonisation, would know that 
the great ambition of Mr. Rhodes was, to 
complete this chain of British communi- 
cation and territory from Alexandria 
to Cape Town and vice versa. He 
wished to point out the extreme 
French to 
get possession of any portion of the 
Upper Nile water. Any great European 


Power that held almost any portion of 
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the Upper Nile held Egypt practically 
at its mercy. The Nile was Egypt and 
Egypt was the Nile. Any Power 
which controlled the waters of the Nile 
held Egypt at its mercy, and would be 
able to impose any terms it pleased upon 
the Egyptian people or the British Gov- 
ernment, which held control over, and 
was responsible for, the policy of Egypt. 
Some years ago, that great authority on 
Egyptian and Soudanese questions, the 
late Sir Samuel Baker, told him that 
any European Power holding the Upper 
Nile would hold Egypt at its mercy. 
A distinguished military officer had used 
this remarkable expression last year :— 


‘* Tf I were the Mahdi, I would make Egypt 
py for every quart of water that runs down the 
Nile ;”’ 


and early in the present year, Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncreiff, speaking in this country, 
said :— 

** As to diverting the Nile in the Soudan, and 
depriving Egypt of its water, though there might 


be no danger from thé Mahdi: what the Mahdi | 


could not do, a civilised people could do. It is 
very evident that the civilised possessor of the 
Upper Nile Valley holds Egypt in his grasp. . .. 


A civilised nation on the Upper Nile would | 


surely build regulating sluices across the out- 
let of the Victoria Nyanza and control that 
reat sea as Manchester controls Thirlmere. 
This would be an easy operation. Once done, 


the Nile supply would be in their hands, and | 


if poor little Egypt had the bad luck to be at war 
with this people in the upper waters, they might 
tlood Egypt or cut off the water supply at their 
pleasure. The Nile, from the Victoria Nyanza 
—— Mediterranean, and should be under our 
rule. 

That was the view of a gentleman whose 
knowledge and work in Egypt was un- 
rivalled, and whose experience no expert 
would venture to contradict. This was 
why he was calling attention to the 
matter now, in order, if possible, to 
ensure that the Government would do 
their duty in respect to it. The great 
danger lay in the possibility that, if our 
Government did not bestir itself, we 
might some day be encountered by a 
fait accompli in the shape of a foreign 
occupation of the Upper Nile. 


that some other Power held Egypt/as far as Lado, and even 
we should then bejand ought to take steps to find 


at its mercy, 
obliged to give up our great work 
in that country, or to undertake that 
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also the source of the Nile; we held 
Egypt up to Wadi Halfa. What was 
now wanted was prompt action on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government, in 
order that this country might effectively 
occupy also al] that part of the Nile 
waterway, which was not in Egyptian 
territory, or under Egyptian control. 
Until this was done, this country had no 
pledge that the French would not forestal] 
us. It was not as if we had no warnings. 
We had had warnings enough. Her 
Majesty's Government, after some con- 
siderable delay had occupied Uganda, 
and for this he wished to give them every 
credit. They also saw that it was necess- 
ary to establish a buffer State. He would 
remind the Committee of the enormous 
advances made by the French across 
Central Africa—he believed, as much as 
1,000 miles in five years. This was 
truly portentous, and was, in fact, 
greater than the advance of any other 
people in that part of Africa during 
the same period. It was also known that 
large French forces were now established 
on the upper region of the Congo, and 
upon a tributary of that river called the 
Ubanghi. He had put a question to 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey) that afternoon on the 
subject, as to where the French Expedi- 
tion, which left the Ubanghi some nine 
months ago, now was. He did not know 
whether the Under Secretary would not, 
or whether he could not, give any definite 
information on the subject, but his answer 
did not make the matter clear. A state- 
ment appeared on the subject some three 
weeks ago in a leading article which 
appeared in Zhe Times newspaper on 
March 5th. The statement there 
made appeared to be put forward 
with authority, and in a _ way 
which that journal rarely made use of 
without good reason. The article stated 
that a French expedition had left the 
upper waters of the Ubanghi some eight 
months previously. Our Government 
ought to have gunboats on the upper 


Finding | waters of the Nile, and patrol the river 


Fashod, 


out where this French force really 
was at the present time. It was an 


most difficult of all operations, namely, | extraordinary illustration of the neg- 


the dislodging of a great Power from that 
remote part of Africa. This country now 
held the mouths of the Nile, and held 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


'leet of the present Parliament of these 
| grave questions, that the greatest insults 


and humiliation to this country during 
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the present century had been passed | 
over with perfect indifference, and | 


even in silence. Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment had, in regard to this part of 
Africa, adopted a feeble device, and 
had tried to shove the little Congo Free 
State up into the the region of the) 
Western Nile basin, and so use that | 
State as a buffer. That was a policy he | 
admitted, though an unworthy one ; but | 
it had absolutely failed. By the treaty 
made last year by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on May 12th, the Congo Free State 
was put into possession of about 100,000 | 
square miles of territory, more or less, | 
lying between latitude 5° and latitude 11°, 
between longitude 25° and longitude 30°. 
What then happened! A week after- 
wards the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs went down to the Corp Législatif 
on June 7, 1894, and solemnly made the 
following statement. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. Grey) would not, he presumed, 
dispute the accuracy of the statement 
then made by M. de Hanotaux, whose 
concluding words were : 


‘*The Anglo-Congolese Convention being in 
manifest contradiction to the principles of the 
Treaty of Berlin, must be considered by us as 
not legitimate, and, untilfurther information, as 
null and void.”’ 


But not only did the French declare our 
treaty between two independent Powers 
—Great Britain and the Congo State— 
to be null and void, but on August 
14th they proceeded to make a treaty of 
their own with the Congo Free State, 
and compelled that State to turn out of | 
nearly the whole of the territory in 
which we had just before placed them. | 
That treatment was accepted by Her | 
Majesty's Government without protest, | 
so far as he was aware. But whether | 
our Government had protested or not, 
the fact remained that, having tried to 
use the Congo Free State as a buffer 
between the French possessions and 
waterway of the Nile, they allowed 
that State to be driven out of 
the territory into which we had 
put them by treaty. In his opinion 
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French officer in the French Congo 
‘had said :— 


“Our Treaty assures to France access to the 


| valley of the Nile.”’ 


That was the view of M. de Brazza, 
the French Commissary General of 
the Congo, who was responsible for carry- 
ing out the policy of France in the 
Western Basin of’the Nile. The same 
authority went on to state :-— 


“Access to the valley of the Nile from the 
South is the only way in which we might be 
enabled one day to settle the Egyptian question 
in a way consistent with our interests. It is 


| easy to join the Congo territory to the Soudan 
| by way of Darfur.”’ 


That meant that the French authorities 


‘looked forward to the time when, by 


diminishing or, possibly, by diverting 
the flow of the Nile, they might be able 
to bring pressure upon us and to turn 
us out of Egypt. M. de Brazza also 
referred to the easy way of getting from 


‘the Congo territory to the Soudan by 


way of Darfur and thence to Khartoum. 
M. Deloncle, the leader of the French 
advance party, had made statements 
quite as strong, and similar views 
expressed by various members of the 
Corps Legislatif might also be quoted. 
He only referred to these in order to 
bring to the attention of the Committee 
and the country the great menace that 
confronted us, through the attempt that 
was being made by France to seize the 
Upper Nile waterway, and eventually, by 
that means, to turn us out of Egypt. 
He was fully persuaded, moreover, that 


| France was prepared to take advantage of 


their opportunities to the very utmost. 
He must give the hon. Baronet some 
‘credit for having stated the other day, 
that the spheres—that was to say, 
the sphere of Egyptian influence and 
that of British influence—covered the 
whole Nile water-way. The hon. Baro- 
net made the statement with consider- 
able reluctance, but nevertheless it was 
a very important statement ; and, if fully 
acted up to, and if effective measures 
were taken, or real assurances were 


there was no parallel for such hu-| obtained, it would be an important step. 


miliation of one Great Power 


another, except after a great war. Her | 


Majesty’s Government might say that | 


by | 


In regard to Siam, he believed if the 
House had the slightest idea of what 
was going on as to the encroachments 


they did not regard this as an important |in that country it would not endorse 
matter, but the French regarded it as'the craven policy which the Govern- 


very important indecd. The highest 


ment had adopted. He admitted some 
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concessions. must be made, and that) the head waters of the Nile. He believed 
for the sake of peace, a certain yielding | he was right in saying that the doctrine 
might be necessary in certain regions, | of effective occupation did not apply to 
but the question of the Nile water-way|the interior of Africa, and the the fact 
was of first-class importance to this | that we had no effective occupation there 
country. That was a question which they | did not interfere in any way with our 
were justified in pressing on the Govern-| rights of trading in that district. Our 
ment, because the Government had not | claim to that district lay in the fact that 
been fully alive to their duty in this we had entered into an agreement with 
matter. It was a significant fact that |Germany and Italy by which those two 
while the French were threatening the | nations had agreed not to interfere with 
Nile waterway to the west, a very re- our sphere of influence. The French, he 
markable mission from another Great | understood, had not agreed to this bar- 
Power, also our rival, was working on | gain in any way, yet the fact that they 
the eastern side of the Upper Nile|had not definitely protested against it 
waters. There was a coincidence about gave us, he thought, a fair claim to con- 
this action which was not accidental. sider this as part of our sphere of pro- 
A large and influential and well equipped | tection. He did not think the Govern- 
Russian mission went, about six weeks | -ment had made any clear statement of 
ago, into Abyssinia, bearing costly pre-| ‘the object they had in view in entering 
sents and large sums of money, for|into the leasing arrangements between 
distribution among the chieftains and the this country ond the Congo Free State. 
people. There was another great Power, |The reasons might be awkward to give, 
our ally, which had of late been moving in | but they might perhaps be guessed. In 
the direction of the Upper Nilewaterway. | the first place, the Government wished 
It was a fortunate thing for us that the to get ground under British control for 
Italians were in the Eastern Soudan. | ‘the time being over which a road and 
It was clear that the future of this telegraph line ‘might be constructed con- 
country, the future establishment of | necting Lake Tanganyika and Uganda, 
British Dominion over the Nile water-| in which object they had entirely failed ; 
way, and the civilisation of all those| secondly, they wished to establish the 
countries, depended on a cordial eo-opers- | Congo Free State as a buffer against 
tion between Italy and Great Britain in | French advance, or it might be that in 
those regions. Events were marching | entering into this lease it was desired 
rapidly. It was evident that the future|to make a fresh declaration before 
of Egypt must rest with the Power that| Europe that we looked upon this 
succeeded first in getting control andj|as territory under our control. If 
possession of the Nile waterway. There| France desired to advance into the 
was little time to be lost. We might be| British sphere of influence it would not 
confronted almost at any moment with a| be across the southern portion of the 
fait accompli, in the shape of a French | leased territory, but across the northern 
occupation of some portion of the Nile, | portion or the sources of the Bahr-el- 
which would render our position in/Ghazal, and the fact that the Congo 
Egypt untenable, or which would oblige | Free State had abandoned this part of 
us to undertake a tremendous struggle |the lease showed that there had also 
in order to maintain it. This was the| been an entire failure to obtain the 
most important question in all our) second object desired. He wished to 
foreign policy at the present moment, know where the French were at present ; 
and if the Government wished to save if they were at Bangasso they were in a 
the cause of British interests they must | position to take up a great many of the 
act vigorously and promptly. posts occupied by Belgium in the northern 
Masork DARWIN (Staffordshire, | region, and it was important to remember 
Lichfield) said, he had an Amendment | that the French at the present moment 
on the Paper very similar to that moved | were in a position to make a rapid and 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield, with | effective advance on this region. There 
the difference that he proposed to reduce | seemed to be an impression in quarters 
the salary of the Secretary of State for | usually well informed that the French 
Foreign Affairs by £100 only. The cab. | were advancing ; it had been so stated 
ject under discussion was the region of in a special article of The Times of 
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March 5, and as the information came 
from usually well-informed quarters, it 
was a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration. If the French were advanc- 
ing it was really a very serious matter, 
because of the value of the region and 
the fact that France did not acknow- 
ledge agreements between third parties 
as binding upon them. As to the 
southern part still leased, he would 
ask, had the lease strengthened 
our rights over that region! If it had, 
he thought the fact that the French 
had forced the Congo Free State to 
repudiate the contract with regard to 
the northern part of the sphere must 
pro tanto have weakened our hold over 
the northern part. If it had not, of 
what use was the lease, if all it had 
done was to prevent absolutely any 
British advance in that sphere and to 


take no extra precaution against 
French advance? If we ever had to 


make an advance towards the navigable 
sources of the Nile, it would be neces- 
sary for us to cross this sphere, inasmuch 
as the right bank of the Nile was 
swampy, and below the Albert Nyanza, 
the river was so full of grass that it 
was difficult to navigate. His main 
point was that in this lease we had 
leased to the Congo Free State the 
wrong part of the sphere if we wished 
to check a French advance, and, con- 
sidering the difficulty that the present 
portion placed in the way of our ad- 
vance, he thought the Government 
would have been well advised if they 
had cancelled the whole of the lease 
when the Congo Free State threw over 
part of it. He thought our policy 
should be to oppose a French advance 
in that quarter, for as long as England 
was the denominating influence in 
Egypt, she ought to be the denominating 
influence in the whole of the Nile Valley. 
The rivers near the sources of the Nile 
were not great military obstacles, nor 
were they great highways of communi- 
cation, and, therefore, did not affect 
very materially any strategical consider- 
ations. He very much doubted if it 
was possible to divert the Nile, but 
it was possible to irrigate the Nile 
valley for some 400 or 500 miles 
above Khartoum, and to such an ex- 
tent that the waters of the Lower 
Nile would be considerably diminished. 
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It might be possible, by means of reser- 
voirs, to irrigate the land beyond 
Khartoum so as not to interfere with 
Lower Egypt. Whatever power domi- 
nated Egypt, it was of vital importance 
that it should dominate in the valley 
above Khartoum. As to the overflow 
from the big lakes, works there would be 
of extreme importance to regulate the 
flow of the Lower Nile. For the same 
reason we ought to make certain of hold- 
ing the outlet of the Albert Nyanza, as 
well as of the lower part of the Nile. 
He had always felt great doubt as to 
what should be our policy in Egypt. He 
would not discuss that now ; but as we 
were the dominating Power we ought to 
take full responsibility with regard to 
the advance in the direction of Khar- 
toum in order to prevent any other 
European Power from getting in such a 
position that it could inflict serious in- 
jury on Egypt. He urged the Govern- 
ment to send a small force to place the 
British flag on the junction of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and Bahr-el-Jebel. If we had 
those two points under British control 
we should for a time have secured our 
advance towards the Nile Valley. <A 
small force would accomplish such a 
work, and our occupation would be as 
effectual as any that the French were 
likely to get. If we did not abandon 
the whole of our policy we were bound 
to make a railway across to Uganda, 
One of the strongest arguments the Gov- 
ment brought against the railway was 
with reference to the dual control exer- 
cised by the company and the Govern- 
ment over that region. That excuse no 
longer availed. By an arrangement 
only made within the last day or two 
the East Africa Company was going out 
of that region, and the Government 
would have sole control. So they had 
full responsibility, and, as far as he 
could see, they had no longer any excuse 
for not pushing forward that railway, 
which was so necessary. In his opinion, 
the easiest method of advance would be 


in Africa. 


_ by the Suakin-Berber route. The Uganda 


route was not the best by which to attack 
those regions, but the Suakin-Berber 
route was. It was most important that 
we should come to a definite and distinct 
understanding as to what our policy was 
in this region. The Government, by 
making these leases, indicated that they 
thought it necessary some steps should 
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be taken to prevent France advancing. 
Their leases had failed to effect that 
object. They were bound to secure 
those regions to British influence now 
that their original proposals had so com- 
pletely prevailed. Those proposals might 
have been good, sensible, and right at 
the time they were made. But they had 
failed from causes which the Govern- 
ment might or might not have foreseen, 
and now the Government should see it 
was necessary to take further action in 
that direction. He did not wish to 
press the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs too much. But he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would give an assurance 
that the Government was looking into 
this question, and would advance in the 
direction he had indicated and secure 
the Valley of the Nile to British 
influence. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he only 
intervened in the discussion to ascertain 
what course the Government intended 
to adopt with regard to the protection 
of British interests in Madagascar. 
Every day brought news of increasing 
military enthusiasm with which the 
French expedition to Madagascar was 
being viewed in France. One of the 
newspapers asserted that a letter had 
been written by a French officer in 
Madagascar calling on the French not 
only to assert their protectorare over the 
island, but to drive out the Queen and 
the Hova Government, and entirely to 
conquer the island, in the interests of 


England and France 
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France. For a long series of years 
Christian missionaries from England 


had taken an interest in the affairs of 
Madagascar, and they had endeavoured 
to Christianise and civilise the people of 
the island. In this they had obtained 
remarkable success. He knew there 
were some hon. Members who—— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) rose to Order, and asked 
whether it would not be convenient to 
keep the question of Madagascar separate 
from the question of Egypt and the 
Upper Nile. 

THe CHAIRMAN agreed that it 
would be more convenient. 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked why he 
should be out of Order when the hon. 
Member for- Sheffield, who brought for- 
ward a matter relating largely to Mada- 
gascar, was not, 
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the hon. Member is out of Order. But 
I agree that it would be more conve- 
nient to keep the questions of Madagascar 
and Egypt and the Upper Nile distinct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I at once bow to 
your ruling, Sir. But I deeply regret 
that I have not the opportunity to pro- 
test against the attempt on the part 
of France to repress the liberties of a 
patriotic people. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, his 
hon. Friend would have an opportunity 
later on of raising the question. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) remarked that, while 
he could not agree with every word 
that fell from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheftield, he thought his hon. 
Friend was fully justified in bringing 
forward this question. The Leader of 
the Opposition stated on the first night 
of the meeting of Parliament that it was 
not the intention of the Opposition 
to attempt to make any Party capital 
out of questions of foreign policy, and he 
did not think it céuld be laid to their 
charge that they had now, in any sense, 
departed from what the Leader of the 
Opposition then said. But the matters 
to which his hon. Friend had drawn 
attention were so important and soserious 
that if the House were to pass them by 
in absolute silence on such an occasion 
as this, a very mistaken view might be 
taken of our policy at home and abroad 
He supposed that there was a general 
consensus of opinion, if not entire unani- 
nity, in the House, as to what our policy 
should be in that particular quarter of 
Africa. He supposed that the general 
sense of the House would be found to be 
in agreement with the hon. and Gallant 
Member opposite—that so long as we 
were in Egypt (without discussing the 
policy of the evacuation or of remaining 
there) it was necessary for us to have 
political control of the upper waters of 
the Nile, and that if we were to retire 
from the position we now held, or if, to 
use a phrase of modern political slang, 
we failed to ‘ implement ” the agreements 
and conventions into which we had 
entered with regard to that particular 
quarter, we should find ourselves in con- 
siderable difficulty in dealing with any 
Foreign Power which might choose to 
establish itself on the banks of the river. 
That being so, he did not think he was 
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going too far in saying that the general 
opinion of the House was that we should 
retain our position there, if we did not 
extend it. Then the question was, what 
our rights were in that quarter. If he 
read correctly the engagement into which 
this country had entered in recent years, 
as far as our “paper rights” were con- 
cerned, he thought they were well estab- 
lished. In 1890 we entered into an 
arrangement with Germany to delimit our 
respective spheres of influence in East 
Africa. It was admitted and agreed by 
Germany that our sphere of influence 
went—-to quote the exact words—‘ as 
far as the confines of Egypt.” Therefore, 
when his hon. Friend, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
recently stated that it was the view 
of the Government that the Egyptian 
and the British spheres of influence 
were coterminous, that was not a 
new admission on the part of the 
Government, but a statement which was 
made public as long ago as July 1, 1890. 
So much for the German Government. 
With regard to the Italian Government, 
an Agreement was made in 1891 which 
defined more accurately the special sphere 
of influence between Italy and Great 
Britain, and which provided that the 
sphere of influence of Great Britain should 
reach as far as a certain point, called, he 
believed, Ras Kasar, on the Red Sea. 
Therefore we had at that time, up to 
1891, admissions from the German 
Government and from the Italian 
Government that our sphere of influence 
went as far as the confines of Egypt. 
Then we came to what had been called 
the lease the Agreement entered into by 
Her Majesty's Government in May of 
last year. His hon. friend who spoke 
last was rather sceptical as to the value 
of this lease made to the Congo Free 
State. He presumed that the object of 
Her Majesty’s Government in entering 
into this Agreement was to obtain from 
the Congo Free State a distinct acknow- 
ledgment that this territory lying 
between the Nile and the watershed of 
the Nile and the Congo was within 
the British sphere of influence. In 
entering into the Agreement the Congo 
Free State made that acknowledgment, 
and, although it was true that, by a 
subsequent Agreement, the Congo Free 
State had agreed with France to 
renounce any rights she may have in 
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a particular portion of that territory, 
the acknowledgment of the Congo Free 
State that we had the right to make 
that lease and to deal with that terri- 
tory still stands good. At all events, 
as to a portion of it, it stands good 
in the eyes of France itself; as to 
the remainder, we have the acknow- 
ledgment of the Congo Free State that 
we are entitled to consider the basin 
of the Nile as being within our sphere of 
influence. It was suggested that it 
might be said by France :— 


‘Oh, we have never assented to any of these 
agreements ; our consent has never been asked ; 
they have never been submitted to us, and 
therefore we know nothing whatever about 
them.”’ 


In a sense, of course it was true; but the 
reason France was never asked to assent 
to those Agreements surely was becaus : 
at the time they were made France was 
nowhere near the locality in question. 
The last Agreement of France with the 
Congo Free State was made in April 
1887. That Agreement delimitated 
the frontier between French Congo 
and the Congo Free State up to a 
certain point along the river Welle, 
a very considerable distance from 
the watershed between the Nile and 
the Congo. It was totally unnecessary 
to submit to France Agreements which 
at that time did not at all concern 
her. Then came the question whether 
the Agreements were worth any- 
thing at all. In face of them, although 
they were not submitted to her, yet, as 
they must have been known to her 
through the ordinary channels of infor- 
mation, would France be entitled to send 
an armed expedition into the middle of 
the territory which she knew to be claimed 
by Great Britain? As to the alleged expe- 
dition, he was not in a position to know 
more than any other Member, but he was 
sceptical as to its marching in the direc 
tion it was said to be—namely, towards 
the Nile. It was originally sent up to 
French Congo at the time when France 
and the Congo Free State were disputing 
with regard to the frontier between the 
two States. Matters had become rather 
strained and the expedition was probably 
now some considerable way up the Congo 
and along the river Welle. Nothing had 
been heard with regard to it; and the 


commander who was to have taken charge 
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of it was ordered off upon other duty 
in West Africa. He could hardly believe 


that a friendly Power like France would | 


send an armed expedition into a ter- 


ritory which we claimed under such! 
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British territory. No description of 
that agreement, of the motives and 
policy of it, could have been more inaccu- 
rate. The Government did not try to 
shove the Congo State forward at all. 


in Africa. 





circumstances. The question remained| When we came into Office we found a 
whether we were going to do anything | large force had already shoved itself for- 
to implement the claims we had upon ward, and was in part of the territory, 
this particular locality. He was not in | at any rate, which was subsequently 
a position to suggest what course should | | dealt with by that Agreement. There 
be taken ; and he must leave the matter| was no anxiety on our part to 
to the Government with their fuller|shove her forward. What I am asked 
knowledge. In conclusion, he wished to is: “How is British territory affected 
ask whether any information could be by that Agreement, and the position 
given with regard to another part of,in which it now stands?” Under 
Africa—-namely, the Niger. A serious| that Agreement the Congo State have 
statement was made in regard to certain recognised the British sphere. I do 
expeditions which were said to have come | not say that recognition is necessary to 
down -upon the banks of the Niger | our claim ; but, at any rate, it is right 
in territory which had been acquired by | and it is useful that we should have it, 





the Niger Company, and be believed | 
occupied by them for years. He could | 
hardly credit that any expeditions had | 
been despatched by the Government of | 
France into this locality; but if the | 


and that, undoubtedly, has been one 
outcome of the Agreement with the 
Congo State. I pass from that to the 
position which this country occupies, and 
is to occupy in the future, with regard to 





statement were confirmed, he should be | the Valley of the Nile and that part 
glad of an assurance that the matter | of the British sphere of influence touched 
would at once be brought to the attention upon by the hon. Member for Penrith. The 
of the Government of France as to this | greater number of the speeches that have 
extraordinary violation of territory which | been made have been devoted to explain- 
for so many years had been under the ing the importance of this question. I 


British flag. 
*To—e UNDER SECRETARY FOR | ( 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp| 


/have no wish to dispute its importance. 


On the contrary, I am sensible that it 
is most important. I am asked, How 


Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): The | do we stand with regard to this matter 
hon. Member opposite began his speech at the present time? As the hon. Mem- 
by claiming for himself and the leaders | ber for Penrith has already shown, there 
of the Opposition that they had not,| was an agreement made in 1890 with 
during the two and a half years that the | Germany and another with Italy defin- 
present Government have been in power, | ing the British sphere of influence, and 
done anything to inconvenience the obtaining from those two great countries 
Government in their foreign policy by | ‘a recognition of the British sphere of in- 
making party capital out of any ques- | fluence. The hon. and gallant Member 
tions or incidents which have arisen. I! for Lichfield asked whether any effective 
freely and gladly recognise that that is a| occupation is necessary to establish the 
perfectly just claim for him to make ; | validity of our claims in Africa. A great 
and personally I have benefited a great deal of rearrangement would have to 


deal by that attitude on the part of the 
leaders of the Opposition. I freely recog- | 
nise that the claim which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Penrith has made to-night is one | 
which is justified. I will pass to the) 
particular questions which have been 
raised in the Debate. There is, first of 
all, the question of the agreement made 
last year with the Congo State. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield said the policy | 
of that agreement had been to try to| 


shove forward the Congo State to occupy 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


take place, not in the British sphere 
only, but in the spheres of other Powers 
also, if the question of effective oecupa- 
tion is gone into, and its effect on the 
validity of claims. I am not at all sure 


| that the Power most intimately con- 


cerned in that matter is Great Britain. 
I should say, at all events, that the pro- 
portion of our effective occupation to our 
claims is at least as large as that of other 
Powers. These Agreements have now 
been before the world for five years, and 
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though they have not been formally re-| and unexpected act, but it must be per- 


cognised by more than the two Powers | fectly well known to the French 
concerned, except by the Congo State, | Government that it would be an un- 
they are, at the same time, well known | friendly act, and would be so viewed by 
to all the other Powers, and have not | England. I pass on to deal with the two 
been disputed during five years. Besides French Expeditions which are reported to 
this, there is the question of the claims | have entered a British Protectorate on 





of Egypt. Towards Egypt this country 


stands in a special position of trust, as_ 


regards the maintenance of the interests 
of Egypt, and the claims of Egypt have 


not only been admitted by us, but they | 
have been admitted and emphasized | 


lately by the Government of France. I 
stated the other day that, in consequence 
of these claims of ours, and in conse- 


quence of the claims of Egypt in the Nile | 


\the Niger. I have not much to say on 
that. The Niger Company is informed 
that two French Expeditions haveentered 
territory which for some years has been 
known as a British Protectorate. The 
statement that two French Expeditions 
have entered such territory standing by 
itself, uncontradicted and unexplained, is 
undoubtedly most serious. But the more 
serious it is, standing unexplained, the 





Valley, the British and Egyptian spheres; more important it is not to make any 
of influence covered the whole of the Nile | comment upon it before the reply of the 
waterway. That is a statement following | French Government to the communica- 
logically upon what has happened in past | tions addressed to it is known. But I 
years, and of what has been in the know- | have to say this, that undoubtedly the 
ledge of the world for the last two years. | Committee will be right to bear in mind 
I am asked whether or not it is the/ that there are two points of view in 
case that a French expedition is coming | regard to those questions—the point of 
from the West of Africa with the inten-| view of their local importance, and the 
tion of entering the Nile Valley and much more serious point of view of their 
occupying up to the Nile. I will ask | effect on the relations of two great 
the Committee to be careful in giving! European Powers. It would be idle to 
credence to the rumours of the move-| deny that there is some importance to be 
ment of expeditions in Africa. Even! attached to the fact that, during the 
places in Africa are apt to shift about, whole of the Debate no foreign Power has 
and it is sometimes found that some place | been alluded to except the French 





supposed to occupy a particular position 
does not, in fact, occupy that position. 
Rumours have come with greater or 
less freedom with regard to the move- 
ments of expeditions in various 
parts of Africa, but at the Foreign 
Office we have no reason to suppose that 
any French Expedition has instructions 
to enter, or the intention of entering, the 
Nile Valley ; and I will go further and 
say that, after all I have explained about 
the claims we consider we have under 
past Agreements, and the claims which we 
consider Egypt may have in the Nile 
Valley, and adding to that the fact that 
our claims and the view of the Govern- 
ment with regard to them are fully and 
clearly known to the French Govern- 
ment—I cannot think it is possible that 
these rumours deserve credence, because 
the advance of a French Expedition 
under secret instructions right from the 
other side of Africa, into a territory over 
which our claims have been known for so 
long, would be not merely an inconsistent 


|Government. Why has that been so? 
I think it has been so because events in 
Siam and in Africa have created an 
| unfavourable effect on public opinion in 
this country, not an anxiety about what 
| has happened—-at the proper time I shall 
be able to defend Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to maintain that British 
interests have not been sacrificed-—I say 
I do not think the anxiety is as to what 
has happened, but as to what may happen, 
in the future. During the last two years 
no provocation whatever as regards the 
French has come from our side. We 
have striven to our utmost to reconcile 
the conflicting interests of the two 
countries and to promote the maintenance 
of good relations between the two 
countries, and we shall omit nothing 
consistently with the preservation of 
important and undoubted British claims 
still to maintain those good relations. 
But something else besides our own 
effort is necessary, and that is the co- 
operation of the French Government and 
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the French public. With that co- 
operation the task we have fulfilled with 
success hitherto, of preventing these 
local differences in different parts of the 
world from causing any serious disturb- 
ance of the relations of two great Powers, 
ought to be an easy one. We rely now, 
as we have relied not unsuccessfully 
hitherto, on the sense of justice and 
fairness of the French Government and 
the French people, to reconcile what 
conflicting interests there may be in 
different parts of the world, with the 
maintenance of close and good relations 
between the two countries. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : IT have 
listened with the deepest interest to 
what has fallen from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 1 recognise his 
responsible position, and I feel that the 
statement he has now made will give 
greatest satisfaction to the country, and 
no doubt to this Committee. It is 
probably the fullest and clearest state- 
ment of the policy of the Government, 
with regard to the subject which has 
been under discussion, which we have 
yet had from a responsible Minister. 
My hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs recognises the full im- 
portance of the subject we have discussed. 
He sees that, unless there be a clear 
understanding between the two great 
Powers which are coming into contact in 
Africa, the most serious consequences 
might easily ensue, and he has un- 
doubtedly made to-day a statement 
which cannot be misunderstood as to 
the claims of this country in regard to 
these regions. He has repeated and 
enlarged upon his statement of the other 
day, which was to the effect that the 
whole of the basin of the Nile, the whole 
of the Nile waterway from the lake, was 
either in the sphere of Egyptian or 
British influence. He has told us to- 
night that the claim on the part of the 
British Government has been before the 
world, and therefore has been in the full 
knowledge of the French Government 
for the last five years : I assume, there- 
fore, that, in his opinion, it has never 
been disputed by the French Govern- 
ment. And he went on to say that if, in 
these circumstances, the French Govern- 
ment were to push forward any armed 
expedition into the country, which 
we have for five years past claimed 
as being within our sphere of influence, 
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that that would be an unfriendly act 
on the part of the French Government, 
and would be so regarded by this country, 
As I have said, that is perfectly satis- 
factory if, as we most earnestly hope, the 
position is understood and accepted with 
equal clearness by the Representatives of 
the French Government. If we have 
ever entertained any doubt on that 
point I must say.it is due to those 
Debates in the French Assembly which 
are not always characterised by the 
reserve which we endeavour to maintain 
here. As recently as the beginning of 
the present month the following state- 
ment was made by a member of the 
French Legislative Body who has in- 
terested himself greatly in those colonial 
questions :— 


in Africa. 


“Our sole aim has been to make England 
feel the harm she is doing us in not keeping her 
engagements in Egypt, and to show her that we 
can come up to her elsewhere than in the 
Mediterranean.”’ 

That statement was made in the presence 
of the Ministry, after a previous state- 
ment to the effect that they had no desire 
to colonise the Upper Nile or the Congo 
or the Uhangi. It would appear, there- 
fore, from these statements, that 
they were entering upon this enterprise 
with the object of showing England that 
they could come up to her elsewhere 
than in the Mediterranean. Statements 
like these have been made more than 
once by French Representatives in the 
Assembly. We expect from the French 
Government, if they do not accept these 
statements—and we do not believe for a 
moment that they do accept them- -that 
they should repudiate them. That is what 
would be done here in parallel cireum- 
stances; but I am unable to find that 
there was any repudiation in the French 
Chamber of the statement which I have 
read. That justifies such a discussion as 
this. It makes it necessary for us, at 
any rate, to have a clear statement as to 
our position from the Government of our 
country, and a tremendous responsibility 
would rest upon them if they did not 
make the position which we occupy 
equally clear toa Foreign Government. 
IT hope we may agree with the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that these 
rumours very often go far beyond the 
truth. We are dealing with very distant 
countries where we have no solid footing, 
and it may well be that reports that 
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come to us are very far from the truth, 
and it would be unwise and unpatriotic 
if we were to act upon these reports 
without confirmation. I should think, 
however, that possibly in a matter so 
important as this, in which the good 
feeling between two countries is largely 
involved, some perfectly friendly and 
reasonable inquiry might be made, with 
a view to ascertaining what truth there 
was even in a report of this kind. An 
assurance from the Government of 
France, that no such expedition was in- 
tended or authorised, or had started, 
would be in fact even more satisfactory 
than the statement of my hon. friend 
the Under Secretary that, if it were to 
start, it would be considered as an un- 
friendly act. We do not want to be 
placed in a position in which we may 
have to say to the Government of any 
other civilised country that they have 
been guilty of an unfriendly act. When 
it comes to that, things are becoming 
serious. We do not want to be placed 
in the position of even suggesting that a 
foreign Power could be guilty of an un- 
friendly act, and I confess it would be 
very satisfactory to some of us if, of their 
own accord, the Government of France 
could give us some assurance as to their 
intentions, and as to the instructions 
which they may have given to these 
expeditions in distant countries —which 
would relieve our minds, which we should 
accept as given in perfect good faith, 
and which would render perfectly un- 
necessary any further public discussion 
of the matter. 1 rose, however, to say 
that, in my opinion, the declaration of 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
is perfectly satisfactory. It shows that 
the Government are fully aware of the 
importance of the question, and | 
should not dare to interfere even for 
a moment with their responsibility. 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said that | 


he did not desire to pursue the subject of 
the Nile Valley. He thought, however, 
the House must have been impressed by 
the ratheralarming language of the Under 
Secretary. He had no doubt that that 
language was duly weighed and considered 
before it was uttered in that House. He 
proposed to call attention to the conduct 
of the Government in connection with 
Siam. The essentially important negoti- 
ations with reference to Siam took place 
between October 1892, and April 1893, 
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and all that time they were asking for 
information and being told that it was 
contrary to the public interest that 
information should be given whilst the 
negotiations were proceeding. It was 
not until the 18th of last August that 
the Blue-book was published. That was 
the Saturday before the House rose, and 
so there was no time for a discussion of 
the subject. He had read the Blue-book 
from beginning to end, and, in his 
opinion, a more painful exhibition of 
violent language and weak action, of 
high pretension and absolute failure had 
never been seen. Lord Rosebery had 
all the cards in his hands. He had 
right ; he had force, for the force of 
France in those territories was in no way 
equal to ours, and he ought to have had 
the instincts that would move a gen- 
erously-minded man to stand by a good 
ally and customer of England. But 
though Lord Rosebery held the cards 
he did not succeed in winning a single 
trick in the game. At every point he 
used the strongest language; at every 
point he was driven off, defeated, 
discredited, almost disgraced. What 
was the excuse that he gave for his re- 
peated failures? On July 25 he said 
‘*Our policy has «ll along been to rely on 
French promises, and I regret to say that, no 
doubt under the force of circumstances, these 
have not been fulfilled.’’ 
Ought a Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
rely upon promises and then to whimper 
because, forsooth, those promises were 
not fulfilled? It showed a simplicity 
which he trusted would be rare in 
British Foreign Ministers. He admitted 
that it might he extremely difficult to 
carry out the most sacred engagements, 
that there might be considerable reasons 
to prevent a Foreign Minister from 
confronting the responsibility of pushing 
matters to the verge of war. He ad- 
mitted all that, but when a Foreign 
Minister was conscious of that feeling 
he ought to measure most carefully the 
language that he used. This was what 
Lord Rosebery had not done, but the 
contrary. On April 12, 1893, Lord 
Rosebery certainly became aware of the 
serious nature of the problem before him. 
On that date he wrote to our Resident 
in Siam— 
‘* Although friendly intentions towards Siam 
are professed (by France) there is every ap- 
pearance of forcing unreasonable terms upon 
the Siamese Government by menaces.”’ 
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From that date, therefore, no action by 
France, however extraordinary, no 
application of force, however great, 
could have surprised Lord Rosebery, 
for he was prepared for it. The 
duty of the Foreign Minister in these 
circumstances was clear and plain. | 
It was his duty to make up his mind 
how far he would go in resisting this in- 
tention of forcing unacceptable terms 
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upon Siam. But the first thing he did 
was to tell the Siamese Minister that he | 
could not receive him. 


**T think, therefore:-[he wrote], that it would | 
be more prudent if the Siamese Minister re- | 
frained from asking for an official interview 
which is sure to be noticed by the Press.”” 


A few days later the Siamese were 
advised to “make the best terms they 
could with France,” and then Sir Philip 
Currie was authorised by Lord Rosebery 
to tell the French Ambassador that he 
had given this advice to the Siamese 
Minister. There could not possibly be a| 
more patent and open avowal that Lord | 
Rosebery had absolutely abandoned the 
Siamese to the tender mercy of the 
French. And it was regarded by France 
as a direct invitation for her to proceed 
in her purpose. Menaces soon degene- 
rated into force ; and in April and May 
there was fighting. On June 30, a De- 
claration was made by the French Gov- | 
ernment that they had no intention of 
interfering with the integrity of Siam. 
But still the gunboats continued to go to 
the Siamese coast. We were told that 
any further movements of the French 
Fleet would be communicated to England. 
These movements were not communi-| 
cated. On July 13, the French Govern-| 
ment gave us a distinct undertaking that | 
their gunboats would remain outside the | 
Menam river. On that very day, however, 
these gunboats forced the passage of the 
Menam and went on to Bangkok. Then 
followed the blockade and the painful 
story of the affront of the British flag 
when the British war vessels were 
ordered to leave the river and remain 
outside. The Pallas was actually inter- 
fered with when she was outside the 
limits of the blockade. Her commander 
very properly resisted and resented this | 
interference, and an explanation was! 
given by the French Commander. This 
pretended blockade—for it never was a 
blockade—-would not have been effected | 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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if permission had not been given to the 
French to coal at Singapore. That was 
one of the reasons why he asserted that 
all the cards were in the hands of our 
Foreign Minister. The French demands 
continued until ended by the Treaty of 
October 3, and the dismemberment of 
Siam. The French claimed the whole of 
the left or eastern bank of the Mekong, 
and on July 20, Lord Rosebery wrote 


‘* Firstly, we cannot doubt that the term 
‘left bank ’ is far too comprehensive in its scope. 
It cannot, of course, apply to any district east of 
the Mekong River, which the Siamese Govern- 
ment have no power to cede, whether from 
rights of sovereignty, suzerainty, or reversion 
possessed by other powers.” 


But the left bank was ceded, and con- 
sequently Lord Rosebery was driven 
from his first position with defeat and 
discredit. His second position was that 
the integrity of Siam must not be in- 
terfered with. On July 20, 1893, he 
wrote 


‘* We are confident that the expression ‘left 
bank of the Mekong’ is used subject to the 
assurances repeatedly given by the French Gov- 
ernment that they would respect the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the kingdom of Siam. 
It is clear that any provinces which indisputably 
form part of that Monarchy could not properly 
be made the subject of any such demands by the 
French Government.”’ 


Nevertheless, precisely such demands 
were made and enforced, and finally had 
to be conceded. So, as to the second 
requirement, Lord Rosebery was driven 
with discredit, if not with disgrace, from 
his position. As to Luang Probang, 
Lord Rosebery wrote, on 26th July 
1893 


**As an honest man, he [M. Develle] must 
be as convinced as I was that the district in 
question was, and had been for nearly a century, 
bond fide Siamese territory, and that it could not 
be confiscated by France without a flagrant 
infringement of the formal assurances he had 
given us not to impair the integrity of Siam.”’ 


But M. Develle, in reply, peremptorily 
refused to “withdraw or modify” his 
demands, and Luang Probang was con- 
fiseated, and it was in French possession 
at present. So that Lord Rosebery was 
driven from his third position with dis- 
credit, if not disgrace. His fourth posi- 
tion was, that the French officers were 
primarily responsible for what took place 
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at the forcing of the Menam, and that | Nevertheless, it was enforced, finally 
they acted “in flagrant opposition to the| brought to an end, and included in 
engagements” of the French Govern-| the Treaty with Siam of October 3. 
ment. What was the answer? Lord Consequently from his seventh position 
Rosebery gave the answer himself— \the Foreign Minister was thus driven. 
; c .,_| Finally, he came to Chantabun. France 
“T observe these officers have been publicly | had teld Land Reeshery : i atent 
noted for promotion in recognition of their | oO or" O86 ry again and again 
conduet.”? that she had no intention whatever of 

: : ., |retaining it. But she had retained the 
This.was the fourth point from which | place ey this day, and it would be re- 
Lord Rosebery was driven with dis-| tained until certain things had occurred, 
credit, if not disgrace. The fifth point which, whether they occurred or not, 
was with regard to foreign trade. On| were to be measured by the opinion of 
September 7, 1893, Lord Rosebery | the French Government, and that alone. 
wrote that Her Majesty's Government From eight different positions, there- 
had publicly announced in Parliament} fore taken up in language almost verging 


that they on a declaration of war, certainly of 


‘regarded the independence and integrity of unheard-of strength, quite: unusual in 
Siam as a British interest of high importance,” the mouth of an English Foreign 
Minister, Lord Rosebery was  succes- 
and that they had repeated assurances | sively driven, sometimes with contumely, 
from the French Government that this| sometimes with contempt, always with 
was an object in which they were| defeat. He came now to the last phase 
equally interested. Lord Rosebery went of this matter. It was alleged that an 
on to say that the foreign trade was| infraction of the Treaty had been made 
almost entirely in British hands, by France through the occupation by 
‘“and we could not preserve an attitude of her of a village called Keng Kong, and 
benevolence or neutrality towards any attempt also through her sending six French 
to impose restrictions upon it with a view to| Residents into the neutral zone of 
divert it into other channels.”” 25 kilométres on the right bank of 


What was the action taken in support the Mekong. _ He thought that there 
of these very serious, nay, menacing| 5 10 infraction of the treaty at all in 
words? The blockade, as Lord Rosebery these respects. The Treaty with Siam gave 
himself said, was directed against British | France the right to establish posts on 
commerce alone, and the whole action of the right bank of the Mekong for certain 
the French was directed to the en-|PU¥rPoses—-stations for boats, stores of 
couragement of French trade at the ex- wood, coal, and so forth. Furthermore, 
pense of British trade, so that from the while it drove Siam out of the 25 
fifth position Lord Rosebery was driven kilometres zone, it forbade her to main- 
with discredit, if not disgrace. What tain any posts, or troops, or authorities 
did he say with regard to the French there. It gave the French especial 
demand as to Battambang and Ankor | @Uthority, and it gave France power to 
He wrote on 9 September 1893— issue passes and placed her in a position 
of quasi-authority, in this zone from 

“The treatment of the two provinces of | which the Siamese themselves had been 
sattambang and Ankor as separate and distinct entirely driven. If it was the case that 
tc bar ad weer de A ae Siamese kingdom! ¢he French had occupied Keng Kong 
wht ah os ae for one of the purposes provided for by 
Yet France at once proceeded so to treat| the Treaty, he saw no infraction of it. 
them, and she even prohibited Siam/If, on the other hand, there were six 
from having any armed force in Battam-| residents in the zone of 25 kilométres 
bang and Ankor. France claimed with] with the permission or even with the 
regard to the right bank to the extent of | allowance of Siam, there also he saw no 
25 kilometres, that it should be entirely | infraction of the Treaty on the part of 
free from Siamese influence. What did|Siam. He saw serious, even grave, ob- 
Lord Rosebery say about that? That | jection to the Treaty itself. But the 
y . E fault did not lie with the Siamese ; 

as far as he was able to judge, there was no]. ‘ ‘ “8 ° \ 

justification for the attempt to constitute a| lay, in his opinion, with the weak 
new boundary.” course of action followed by the English 
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Foreign Minister—a course of action 
which involved the shabby desertion of 
our friends theSiamese. One word in con- 
clusion as to the buffer State or neutral 
zone. He observed that the French 
newspapers and the members of the 
French Chamber were quarrelling over 
the term “ buffer State.” They said that 
there was no buffer State; it was 
nothing but a neutral zone. The two 
terms were interchangeable. M. Casimir- 
Perier so used the two terms in the Cham- 
ber; he described it as “ buffer State, or 
neutral zone.” If a choicé had to be 
made between the two terms, he should 
say that buffer State, and not neutral 
zone, was the right term. What was 
done about this State? There were long 
paragraphs as to the character of this 
buffer State in the Despatches sent from 
the Foreign Office ; and one fact which 
proved to his mind that it was meant tobe 
a buffer State and not a mere neutral zone 
was this, that the Chinese Government 
was asked to undertake, and did agree to 
undertake, the Gevernment of the State 
when it should be formed. The Dispatch 
containing the consent of the Chinese 
Government to accept the government of 
the buffer State was sent to the French 
Government in December, 1893. An 
answer was requested from the French 
Government as to the view it would take 
of this arrangement in connection with 
the State; but whether any answer 
had been forthcoming he did not 
know. There was, at any rate, 
no answer in the Blue _ Book. 
The last and most important de- 
claration of Lord Rosebery was made 
as to this buffer State or neutral zone; 
and it was a very serious declaration 
indeed, considering the present aspect of 
affairs. It would be found on page 188. 
After referring to the negotiations which 
had taken place between England and 
France with regard to the form of this 
State, the intention of which was to 
introduce between the English Indian 
frontier and the French frontier, some- 
thing like a buffer, so as to prevent the 
two from meeting, Lord Rosebery wrote, 
on 27th October 1893 :— 


‘*Should these negotiations, however, un- 
fortunately fail, and should the French 
Government be unable to accept the above 
proposal (which is offered in a most con- 
ciliatory spirit), the British Government 
would have to take such measures as they 
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might consider necessary for their own pro- 
tection. These it is not necessary more par- 
ticularly to define. But they would, at any 
rate, be compelled to maintain and strengthen 
their hold over the State of Kyaing Chaing on 
both sides of the Mekong and over Kyaing Ton, 
which also extends for a certain distance along 
the left side of that river in such manner as they 
might deem fitting, and indeed to assume a 
proper control of the river itself, where it passes 
through their territories. They would also take 
into immediate consideration the measures 
necessary to preserve an independent State 
between the main body of the British dominions 
and those of France.”’ 


That language also, it would be seen, 
was of a somewhat alarming, if not 
indeed of a threatening character. The 
situation was this; above Luang Probang, 
for 200 miles the Mekong ran through 
the Shan States as far as the Chinese 
frontier. Lord Rosebery said :— You 
may also take half of the Mekong 
if you like, and agree with us as 
to the upper part with regard to the 
formation of a buffer State or neutral 
zone ; if you can do so, well and good ; 
but if not we shall take such measures 
as are necessary for our own protection, 
and to assert our claims on both sides of 
the Mekong; we shall quicken and 
tighten our grasp on the Shan States 
under our suzerainty.” Would Lord 
Rosebery maintain that position? They 
could have little hope that he would 
stand to his position in the ninth 
case more than in the previous eight 
cases. He had felt it necessary upon 
this, the first available occasion, to bring 
these matters before the Committee, 
because it was not merely the reputation 
of a Foreign Minister or of Her Majesty’s 
present Government but the reputation 
of England that was at stake. It had 
not been the custom of English Ministers 
to let their act fall behind their word ; 
their custom had been rather the reverse. 
Lord Rosebery, however, had run away 
from his word. {“ Oh!”] Yes, he sub- 
mitted that he had proved up to the 
hilt that this had been the conduct of 
the English Foreign Minister at this 
moment. It was because it was not the 
reputation of the Foreign Minister nor 
that of the Government, but the reputa- 
tion of England, that was at stake at 
this moment that he had ventured to 
bring the matter before the Committee. 
Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) said, the interesting historical 
résumé of the hon. Gentleman with 
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regard to the transactions on the 
banks of the Mekong was un- 
important in comparison with the 
speech of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs with regard to what 
it was contemplated to do on the banks 
of the Nile. The speech of his hon. 
Friend was a speech of menace addressed 
to France. [‘Oh, oh!”] He thoroughly 
understood why hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said “Oh, oh!” They were delighted 
when they got a Liberal Minister to act 
on their principles. He repeated that 
the speech of his hon. Friend was a 
speech of menace to France. It was 
addresséd to France in a tone of “ Hands 
off!” Why did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
quarrel with him when he said the 
Under Secretary's speech was one of 
menace addressed to France, and cheer 
when he said it was a speech of the tone 
of “ Hands off”? Why must France be 
ordered to keep her hands off a territory 
extending some thousand miles along the 
banks of the Nile between the lakes and 
the southern frontier of Egypt? The 
hon. Gentleman told the Committee that 
this territory belonged to this country ; 
he seemed to consider that the Nile was 
as much our property as the Thames. 
The hon. Gentleman told them it 
was well known to the _ world 
that the territory belonged to us. 
He would like the hon. Gentleman to 
tell the Committee whether in any 
diplomatic document it had ever been 
stated to France that we had any more 
right to this long stretch of the Valley of 
the Nile than France herself. The 
Under Secretary seemed to think we 
were bound to go there, not only because 
the territory belonged to us, but because 
we were the representatives of the 
Egyptian Government. He would like 
to have it clear from his hon. Friend 
whether we claimed that this territory 
belonged to us or whether we merely 
claimed that as the Representatives of 
the Egyptian Government we had a 
right to go there and defend it against 
all comers. We recently annexed 
Uganda. At the time he asked again 
and again—what was thenorthern frontier 
of our sphere of influence? So far as he 
could understand, the northern frontier 
was very little beyond the northern 
portion of Uganda. In regard to Egypt, 
it must surely be in the recollection of 
hon. Members that after the Egyptian 
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campaign Egypt wished to retain the 
Soudan, but the English Government of 
that day would not recognise any sort 
of claim on her part to the Soudan except 
such portions as Suakin and one or two 
little ports onthe RedSea. Hishon. Friend 
said France must understand that if she 
wished to maintain friendly relations 
with us she must not come anywhere 
near the Valley of the Nile. [* Hear, 
hear!”] He did not know what his hon. 
Friend meant by maintaining friendly 
relations. Really the language of his 
Friend amounted to a quasi-declaration 
of war against France. We went to 
Egypt under a solemn pledge that our 
occupation would be a mere temporary 
one, but we had done our best to convert 
it into a permanent one. It was non- 
sense to say we were in Egypt for the 
benefit of Egypt—merely there in order 
to establish a firm government in Egypt. 
People did not remain 14 or 15 years in 
a country like Egypt for any such pur- 
pose. The veil was almost torn aside. 
They saw what appeared in the news- 
papers, and they heard what was uttered 
by hon. Gentlemen in the House of 
Commons. Practically hon. Gentlemen 
did not intend under any circumstances 
to evacuate Egypt. Hon. Gentlemen 
agreed, notwithstanding our plighted 
word, we were not to evacuate Egypt. 
He had no doubt the Government would 
say they were most anxious our occupa- 
tion of Egypt should terminate as soon 
as possible. If we evacuated Egypt, 
what earthly benefit would this territory 
be to us? No sort of benefit at all. And yet 
we were to warn off every other Power 
and particularly France. He protested 
against Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
suddenly starting such an extraordinary 
doctrine. We had no more right to this 
territory than France or any other Power. 
We had no more right to it than Italy— 
than Germeny. It.was perfectly true— 
that we made some arrangement be- 
tween Germany and Itaiy, telling 
Germany they might go to one part 
and telling Italy they might go to 
another part; but towards third 
Powers—France or Russia, for instance 
—that did not give us any right. 
He, therefore, wanted the Under 
Secretary to tell the Committee specifi- 
cally by what right we claimed that this 
territory belonged to us. 


Q 2 
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Sir R. TEMPLE said the speech of| France would know that when we had 
the hon. Member for Northampton made | made a declaration we would stand by it. 


it necessary that some one who sat on| The hon. Member for Sheffield had done 
the Opposition side should offer a brief te : Ke 
| great service to his country by raising 


reply. He desired to speak with respect ‘ 
of the hon. Member, but really he was|the Debate. If those things were 


acting as the advocate of France in this | debated with the utmost frankness in 
matter. Everything was construed | the French Parliament, why should we 
against England and in favour of France | not do the same? The Under Secretary 
by the hon. gentleman. Indeed, his | of State had said that if friendly rela- 
speech was one that might be delivered | tions were to be maintained between 
in the French Parliament by an opponent | England and France, that could only be 
of this country. The hon. Member chal- ‘done by co-operation between the two 
lenged the Government on what grounds | countries. But co-operation meant some 
they made that claim to the whole valley | friendly action on both sides on behalf of 
of the Nile, from the source to the| both nations. Co-operation did notmean 
mouth. That claim was made on two|that we were to do everything for 
grounds. The first was that we were France and France to do nothing for us. 
and had been for some time in possession | With regard to Siam he should like to 
of the source of the Nile; and the second | know if it was true that French resi- 
was that we were in occupation of the|dences had been set up on the right 
mouth of the Nile. That occupation | bank of the Mekong. Did the right to 
might not end in annexation, but it was | establish a Residencyimply the right also 
not a temporary occupation. It was an|to have a military outpost or armed 
occupation until Egypt was able to|station? He should also like to know 
govern herself. That obviously meant |if the Government had heard anything 
an occupation for a very long time. | further of the evacuation of Chantaboon 
(Ministerial laughter.) Hon. Members| by the French. Last year the hon. 
opposite laughed, but when did they| Baronet told them that France had 
expect that Egypt would be able to| given the most positive assurances that 


govern herself? He was afraid this gen- | Chantaboon would be evacuated in good 


time, but still France was in occupation. 


eration might hardly see that day. In 
any case we were in possession of the If the Government could give them no 
territory under those conditions, and we | futher information, would they give the 
were bound to see that our occupation | Committee an assurance that they would 
was secure——and it could not be secure | make renewed representations to France! 
if a Foreign Power, and possibly aj Lastly, he urged the importance of 
hostile power, was to have occupation of|coming to some understanding with 
the mid valley of the Nile. That was) France regarding the independence and 
well-known to every hydraulic engineer. | joint guarantee of what remained of the 
He meant to say that the Power | kingdom of Siam. 

which controlled the mid valley of the) *Mr. GEORGE CURZON (Lanea- 
Nile could cut off the water running |shire, Southport) did not propose to add 
into it. While Egypt was under our|anything to the discussion which had 
protection we were bound to see that) taken place on Egypt and the waters of 
its territorial claims were respected, and | the Nile. He was quite content to leave 
the claims of Egypt to the whole valley | the matter where it had been left by the 
of the Nile had never been abandoned. | excellent speech of the Under-Secretary. 
Under those circumstances our claim to| For his part he did not detect in that 
a British sphere of influence from end | speech any note whatever of menace as 
to end of the Nile was unanswerable. |interpreted by the hon. Member for 
He hoped the Government would not be | Northampton. On the contrary, it 
influenced by their followers to abate one | seemed to be a speech of admirable 
jot or tittle of that claim, in the assertion | dignity and of self-restraint, to which 
of which they might rely on the loyal | there would be no advantage in adding 
and patriotic assistance of the Members| anything from that side of the House. 
of the Opposition. He was glad to hear | He desired to make a few observations 
that the Government had distinctly told | upon the question of Siam, in which, as 
France that such was our claim ; and | the House knew, he took a great interest. 
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He should like, before the Under-Secre- 
tary replied, to ask him some questions 
about matters which still remained 
unsettled. He thought the hon. Baronet 
would admit that throughout the dis- 
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cussions on Siamese affairs very great | 


reticence, reserve, and consideration to- 
wards the Government had been shown 
by the Members of the Opposition. 
They had studiously refrained from 
saying anything that could possibly irri- 
tate public opinion in a country with 
which they desired to remain friends, or 
anything which could at any stage em- 
barrass the conduct of the Government. 
But, looking back to the history of this 
affair, he confessed he was becoming a 
little tired of the replies given by the 
hon. Baronet, which, while courteous in 
manner and admirable in tone, gave them 
no information, and it was with the view 
of extracting something a little more 
definite that he ventured to press the 
hon. Gentleman on the present occa- 
sion. The first of the matters re- 
maining unsettled was the question of 
the French posts on the right bank of 
the Mekong. The other day there ap- 
peared in the newspapers a statement 
that a French post had been established 


at Keng-Kong, on the right bank of the 


river, and naturally their suspicions 
were aroused at this announcement. 
The hon. Baronet was asked a question, 
and he replied that the Government had 
not heard of any French post on the 
right bank. It was a significant thing 
that on the day upon which that answer 
appeared there was also published the 
translation of an extract from Le 
Temps, to which reference had already 
been made. That extract was as 
follows :— 


‘*The Siamese Government, in fact, with a 
view to facilitating French control in the neu- 
tral zone of 25 kilometres situated on the 
Siamese bank of the Mekong, has authorised 
the French Government to instal French resi- 
dents permanently in that zone. Thus, for 
instance, there are at present French residen- 
cies at Pnom, Banmuk, Lakhone, Outhene, 
and Nong Kai. . . These residencies were in- 
dispensable, for they were placed in towns, 
situate on the right bank of the river, wh*chare 
the centre of all the political and econ’ asic life 
of the region, whereas on the left bank (the 
French side) the centres of population are 


sparse.”’ 

He should like to ask the hon. Baronet 
this question :—According to the informa- 
tion the Government possessed, were 
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these French Residencies there or not? 
If they were, under what clause, or 
under what terms of the treaty or con- 
vention had they been so established ? 
In Article 6 of the treaty, it was 
stated that the French Government 
were at liberty to establish on 
either bank institutions for the re- 
lays of boats, stores, wood, and coal. 
Were these French residents managers 
of wood and coal depéts? He observed 
from the Blue Book that the French Gov- 
ernment were entitled to establish Con- 
sulates, and it might be contended that 
these French residents were Consuls. 
But, if so, the Committee were entitled 
to information from the Government on 
the subject. The terms of the treaty, 
as he read them, seemed to himself 
hardly compatible with such an inter- 
pretation. That the French were 
endeavouring to establish their influence 
in the 25-kilometre strip was an un- 
doubted fact, whether it was known to 
Her Majesty’s Government or not. 
They had already established a Custom 
House at Paklai. They had done their 
best to induce a Siamese subject living 
on the right bank of the Mekong to be- 
come a French subject, and to exercise 
jurisdiction on their behalf. They had 
also endeavoured to get a Chief to go 
from one bank to the other and exercise 
jurisdiction on their behalf. These 
were all matters which did not, ap- 
parently, come within any possible in- 
terpretation of the Treaty, and which, 
therefore, called for information and for 
explanation by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir E. Grey) would be of that opinion 
was evident from a speech which he 
made at the close of last Session, when, 
replying to the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke), he said that the 
difficulties which had arisen between 
the French and Siamese Governments 
were confined to the one bank of the 
Mekong, and that so long as they were 
so confined the British Government 
would not interfere. The Committee 
might rightly infer that it was the view 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir E. Grey) that 
if French claims were transferred to 
the other bank of the Mekong our interests 
would be threatened, and Her Majesty's 
Government ought to interfere. In regard 
to Chantaboon, in view of the repeated 


assurances that the French had given as 
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to evacuating that place, and the strongest 
possible asseverations on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the French 
would do so, it seemed impossible that 
either Government could recede from the 
pledges given on this point. It might 
be that the French Government were 
now proposing to carry out their stipula- 
tions, and he would simply ask the 
Under Secretary, if that were so, to give 
to the Committee the information for 
which they had patiently waited for two 
years, and in regard to which their 
patience was nearly exhausted. He 
would next point out that French 
Consuls had been appointed at two 
towns in the heart of Cis-Mekong, where 
French trade was nil and English trade 
considerable. When he had asked a 
question on this subject he had been put 
off by the Under Secretary with the 
reply that the French Consuls had not 
then started. Now, they were already 
there, and he urged upon the Govern- 
ment that British interests ought to be 
similarly safeguarded, by the appoint- 
ment of British Consuls at the same 
places. The French Consuls were rapidly 
registering natives as French subjects, 
with a view, no doubt, to claiming 
extra territorial jurisdiction. He desired 
to ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken the necessary and ele- 
mentary step of appointing British 
Consuls to the same posts. As to the 
neutral zone, or buffer State, he had no 
doubt that it was originally intended 
that it should be a buffer State and not 
a neutral zone, which was simply an 
Alsatia for bad characters. If, however, 
the protocol constituting a neutral zone 
were torn up to-morrow it would be 
immeasurably gratifying to France, 
and would disappoint nobody here. 
They had in the despatch read to-night 
an assurance from Lord Rosebery of 
which he absolutely approved, that in the 
event of the negotiations for a neutral 
zone coming to nothing he was prepared 
to sustain the position which Great 
Britain at present enjoyed on both banks 
of the Mekong River. That position was 
a much better one both for British com- 
mercial and political interests than any 
neutral zone or buffer State could 
possibly give us. The only concluding 
point was with regard to the mutual 
guarantee. It must be obvious to every- 
one who had studied this question from 
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the beginning that what was wanted in 
order to re-establish an equilibrium in 
that part of the Far East was to insure 
that no Government and no country, 
either England or France, should pursue, 
or, if she had already commenced, should 
continue a policy of aggression upon 
Siam. That was to the interest of 
both parties. It would be undesirable 
for English interests that France should 
acquire any further dominion over Siam ; 
it would be unacceptable to France that 
we should extend our control. At an 
earlier stage they heard much about this 
mutual guarantee, and there was a 
moment, in November, 1893, when the 
idea was favourably received by M. 
Develle, the then French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He expressed himself 
to the Marquis of Dufferin to the effect 
that such an agreement would be most 
advantageous, and it would be the surest 
way of avoiding in the future all chances 
of friction or misunderstanding. He 
should be much disappointed if the Com- 
mittee did not learn that we might shortly 
expect that some such guarantee on the 
part of both Governments had been 
arrived at. 

*Sir EDWARD GREY was afraid 
that he should be obliged, to a great 
extent, to disappoint the hon. Member, 
for he had very little fresh information 
to give. First of all, with regard to the 
question of the buffer State, he had 
nothing further to state than that the 
Commissioners sent by the French and 
British Governments were engaged in 
discussing the geographical conditions of 
the country and investigating them on 
the spot, and unt.] their recommenda- 
tions were received it was not probable 
he should have any further statement to 
make on the subject. With regard to 
the question of the 25 kilometre zone, it 
was quite true there had been a certain 
amount of friction in that zone, but it 
was impossible for him to make a state- 
ment as to the merits of what had 
occurred inside that zone. The matters 
referred to were forming the subject of 
discussion between the French and 
Siamese Governments, and so far as his 
information went, he could not assert that 
anything was taking place in the 25 kilo- 
metre zone which would result in changing 
the position from that in which it had 
been left by the papers before the House. 
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With regard to French Residents gen e- 
ally, as far as his information went, any 
Residents who might have been appointed 
on the right bank of the Mekong were 
appointed as commercial agents, and 
* they would come within the terms of 
Articles 6 and 8 of the treaty which 
the hon. Member for Southport had 
read to the House. They had not been 
elevated to the rank of Consuls, but, as 
he understood, were appointed simply 
for commercial pu , He was 
asked the other day about fortified 
French posts at Ching Khong, on the 
right bank of the Mekong, and he 
stated that they were not on the right, 
but on the left bank of the river. The 
authority which he had for making that 
statement was a telegram received by 
the Government from official sourcesabout 
ten days ago, which stated that the French 
had built one fortified postat Ching Khong 
isoned by militia on the left bank of 
the Mekong. If he had not much news 
to say on those questions, it was because 
matters were in pretty much the same 
state as they were when the papers re- 
ferred to were placed before Parliament. 
The position of affairs had passed into 
no new phase; but, should it do so, or 
should there be any further develop- 
ment, then undoubtedly it was to be 
hoped it would be in the line that was 
sketched out by the hon. Member for 
Southport at the end of his speech, a 
line which would be favourable to the 
permanent maintenance and integrity 
of Siam. He would only further say 
that if the question should enter on any 
new phrase, whatever it may be, then 
the words which he used last year, and 
which had been quoted by the hon. 
Member for Southport, with regard to 
the intention and policy of the British 
Government would hold good. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked the Under- 
Secretary whether he could _ give 
any further information with regard 
to Chantaboon ? 

Sir E. GREY said there was no fresh 
information to give. Discussion was 
still proceeding as to certain matters 
within the 25-kilometre zone. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE asked, 
whether the hon. Gentleman would 
say whether the Government had in 
any sort of way or in any diplo- 
matic document conveyed to the French 
Government any intimation that claimed 
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paramount influence over the Valley of 
the Nile. 

Sir E. GREY said, he stated very 
fully in his first speech what the nature 
and the extent of the British claims and 
interests were in that part of Africa, and 
he also stated that those claims, and the 
views of the British Government with 
regard to them, were well known to the 
French Government. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had characterised his 
language as the language of menace. 
He did not think, however, that such a 
construction could be put upon the lan- 
guage he had used. The intention of 
that language was to express a desire for 
a friendly understanding and a friendly 
arrangement of the many pending ques- 
tions, but as regarded British trade and 
interests in certain parts of the world 
there was a point of view strongly held 
in this country that would be adhered 
to with the tenacity which in such cases 
this country always manifested. His 
language was not unfriendly to the 
French or to any other Government, and 
he thought that by stating his views 
clearly he should not be endangering, but 
promoting good relations between the 
two countries. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that after the satisfactory statement of 
the hon. Baronet he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF SIR HERCULES 
ROBINSON. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
said, that, in relation tothe Vote for the 
Colonial Office, he wished to call atten- 
tion to the appointment of Sir Hercules 
Robinson as High Commissioner for 
South Africa. He was desirous of not 
saying anything of a personal nature 
with regard to this difficult matter, 
but he thought the time had come 
when the question of this appointment 
should be brought before the House. 
It was time the House of Commons ex- 
pressed some opinion as to the appoint- 
ment. He had no interest, direct or in- 
direct, in any matter connected with 
South Africa, and in view of that fact, 
he could speak with perfect freedom on 
this question. His point was that the 
appointment of Sir H. Robinson to suc- 
ceed the late High Commissioner was 
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one which should not have been made, 
and he would briefly state his reasons 
for taking that view. The position of 
the High Commissioner in South Africa 
always must be a peculiar one. He was 


not only High Commissioner of South | 


Africa, but he was the Governor of Cape 
Colony, and, as such, he was absolutely 
compelled to accept the advice of his 
constitutional adviser—the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Cape Colony. They still 
further complicated the situation by 
making the High Commissioner the ser- 
vant of the Cape Colony in his capacity 
as High Commissioner, because, by 
what appeared to him to be a very mis- 
taken act of policy, they allowed the 
Cape Government to pay, he thought it 
was, £2,000 of the salary of the High 
Commissioner. Therefore, he was, in 
the most ordinary interpretation of the 
word, the servant, not only of this House 
and this country, but also of the Cape 
Colony and the Cape Government. This 
was a matter which he wished to touch 
with the greatest moderation, but it was 
well known to every Member of the 
House that the High Commissioner who 
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the High Commissioner was a matter 
in which they were very much concerned. 
The High Commissioner returned home 
from South Africa, and he thereupon 
still further extended his interests in 
commercial speculations in South Africa. 
He became the chairman of the De Beers 
Concession in this country, and if he had 
been content to let the matter remain 
there and to give the benefit of his ex- 
perience to those commercial under- 
takings in England, no one could have 
said a word. But he was now going 
back to South Africa with all these cir- 
cumstances fresh in the memories of all 
the persons whom he came in contact 
with. What was the condition of South 
Africa at this moment? South Africa 
was simply rotten with Stock Exchange 
speculation. The Government of South 
Africa was now so bound up with the 
most sordid side of Throgmorton Street, 
that he believed the history of this 
country did not present anything like a 
parallel. Every single stick of property 
was being made the subject of gambling 

-property that did exist and _pro- 
perty that did not exist. The whole 


had just been appointed was interested,| thing was seething in the cauldron 
or had been interested, to a very large |of Stock Exchange speculation. 


extent in matters which were not political | 
in South Africa and in the Cape Colony. | 
It was a matter of common knowledge | 
that Sir H. Robinson became, during | 
his period of office at the Cape, deeply | 
interested in commercial speculations at | 


the Cape; that those commercial specu- 
lations were initiated and promoted by 
the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
and that the introduction of the High 
Commissioner to those speculations was 
owing to the action of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Cape Colony. The Prime Minister 
was the most potent financial force in 
South Africa. He was, besides being 
Prime Minister, President of the Char- 


tered Company, which controlled an} 


enormous area in South Africa. He was 
also the chairman of the De Beers Com- 
pany, one of the richest corporations in 
South Africa, and the chairman of a 
large number of subsidiary enterprises 
in that country. It was a matter to be 
greatly regretted that the Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony should have these 
double functions, but it was a matter 
they were not concerned in. The Prime 
Minister was responsible to the Cape 
Parliament alone. But the position of 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


: 





These 
circumstances ought to make us particu- 
larly careful as to the policy we adopted 
towards the country. They would 
be told, perhaps, that Sir Hercules 
Robinson had parted with all the 
interest he ever had in South African 
speculations. To his mind that was an 
irrelevant consideration; the fact re- 
mained that he was deeply indebted to 
those charged with the promotion of 
these enterprises, and he was going back 
to South Africa to be guided by the 
advice of a Minister who controlled all 
the springs of these speculations. It was 
not, therefore, a desirable appointment 
to make. There ought not to be even a 
suspicion that pecuniary considerations 
were put side by side with political con- 
siderations. Hon. Members would re- 
member the Rudd Concession in the last 
administration of Sir Hercules Robinson, 
one which ought never to have been per- 
mitted in the interests of good Govern- 
ment in South Africa. That concession 
gave to Lobengula, in exchange for the 
mineral rights of a large area, £1,200 a 
year, and 1,000 rifles, and that at a time 
when the whole policy of the British 
Government in South Africa was to 
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keep arms out of the hands of these 
savage tribes, and particularly out of 
the hands of Lobengula. In the recent 
Swaziland concession there had been a 
deliberate bargain between the High 
Commissioner's advisers and the Boers 
that the latter should not pass into 
the Chartered Company’s territory in 
consideration of their refraining from 
doing what they had no right to do. 
That might have been perfect from the 
point of view of policy, but they had 
to look at the fact that the policy adopted 
was one which made it far easier to raise 
money for the Chartered Company in 
London at that time, than the alter- 
native policy. However these conces- 
sions might be justified, it was open to 
any one to say that the true motive 
which prompted them both was not 
political expediency, but the financial 
excellency of the move. He had no 
personal feeling in the matter. He had 
«® great respect for the ability of Sir 
Hercules Robinson; but he believed 
that he was speaking in the interests 
of the good government of our Empire. 
It might be said that the appointment 
was desired by the people of Cape 
Colony, speaking through the mouth of 
Mr. Rhodes, and that, therefore, there 
was no alternative selection; but surely 
we had not come so low that we could 
not find another man able to fill the post. 
He had made no search for thes2 parti- 
culars, the facts to which he had referred 
were matters of common notoriety, and 
there was a party at the Cape—not the 
Dutch, but the English party—which 
was animated by a similar spirit to that 
which prompted him to bring forward 
the matter. He desired an assurance 
that this appointment should be recon- 
sidered. It might be right and wise 
that a time should come when the 
Colonial Office should no longer have 
any power in such matters; but when 
it did, the Cape Colony should take 
its own responsibility, and this country 
ought not to take any responsibility 
which it could not take honourably. 
Our policy in the matter had not been 
in accordance with the traditions 
of Colonial administration. We were 
making a mistaken concession to what 
was believed to be the interests of peace 
and quiet between the Colonial Office 
and South Africa. If we could not 
play our part in South Africa according 
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to our own traditions, we should stand 
aside and let the Cape Colony take this 
responsibility themselves. He spoke 
from no personal point of view or the 
point of view of pecuniary interest, but 
simply because he believed a mistake had 
been made, and he hoped the appoint- 
ment would be reconsidered. 

Sir W. HARCOURT reminded the 
Committee that it was necessary to get 
the Vote that night. Further discussion 
could take place on the report of Supply. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
had no fault to find with the tone 
adopted by the hon. Member who had 
brought forward this matter. He seemed 
to cast no blame either on Sir Hercules 
Robinson or the Colonial Office. He 
would endeavour, in a few words, to 
put before the House the position 
of the Colonial Office. When Sir H. 
Loch retired from Office as High 
Commissioner and Governor of the 
Cape, it became necessary to look 
round to see who should succeed him. 
It was essential in the very peculiar and 
delicate circumstances in South Africa 
to find not only a strong man, but a man 
of experience and knowledge of South 
Africa who had some knowledge of the 


past history and present position of 


affairs there. Certain names were con- 
sidered by the Colonial Office, and, 
looking to Sir H. Robinson’s former 
career in South Africa, his knowledge of 
existing questions there, the very inde- 
pendent attitude he took when High Com- 
missioner before, and his great ability 
and intelligence, the Colonial Office came 
to the conclusion that he was the best 
man available for the post. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think the Colonial 
Office ignored the difficulties and ques- 
tions he had just raised. He could 
assure him that they were as palpable 
to the Colonial Office authorities as 
to him. They considered them most care- 
fully. As to Sir H: Robinson’s position 
with regard to certain companies in 
South Africa, his hon. Friend had made 
a statement which he (Mr. Buxton) 
believed to be entirely erroneous. Ina 
letter in The Times it was said that Sir 
H. Robinson placed large sums in 
different South African interests, while 
an High Commissioner before, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Rhodes. He was 
authorised to say—and he believed it 


was true — that neither directly nor 
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indirectly had Sir H. Robinson and Mr. 
Rhodes had any business relations of 
any sort or kind either in the form of 
suggestion or recommendation or assist- 
ance in investments. As regarded the 
Chartered Company, Sir H. Robinson 
had held no shares whatever in it or in 
any subsidiary undertakings for some 
years. Since 1891 he had not been con- 
nected with any Rhodesian ventures in 
South Africa. The only pecuniary 
interest he had had there of late 
years had been as chairman of the 
De Beers Company and of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa. 
As to the bank there could be no ques- 
tion. As to the company, the Com- 
mittee would recollect that if Sir Her- 
cules Robinson had desired to use any 
undue influence, he would have been 
unable to do so, because, as Governor of 
the Cape, he must act under the advice 
of the Cape Ministers. Therefore, 
neither directly nor indirectly could he 
have any influence of the kind ; and he 
had had no pecuniary interest in South 
Africa of late years which could in any 
way incapacitate him from being High 


Commissioner. As regarded the implica- | 


tion that influence had been brought to 
bear upon the Government to appoint Sir 
H. Robinson, he could only say that no 
such influence had been brought to 
bear. The Government had appointed 
him because they believed him to be 
the man most suited in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances for that position, and that 
he was in no sense incapacitated for 
being an impartial and independent 
High Commissioner. The appointment 
was a very important one indeed, and 
the Government felt that they ought to 
appoint a man who was above suspicion ; 
they believed that in Sir H. Robinson 
they had a man above suspicion, one who 
would be able to carry out their policy 
in South Africa, who would, on the 
whole, be acceptable in South Africa, 
and who would be absolutely independent 
of any influence direct or indirect ; and 
they thanked him for having patriotically 
parted with all his interests in South 
Africa in order to undertake this oner- 
ous duty. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
never understood why it is necessary 
that this Vote should be taken to-night. 
[Sir W. Harcourt was understood to 
say it really was so.] If that be the case, 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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if there is really no possible alternative, 
my own recommendation tomy hon. Friend 
would be that he should withdraw the 
Motion and raise the question again on 
the Report. There is no doubt the 
matter cannot stand where it has just 
been left by the Under Secretary. It is 
a matter of the very utmost importance, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
recognised, and it must be fully discussed. 
I will not stand in the way of the Vote ; 
but I should like to say a word on 
what the Under Secretary has just 
said. He admits that the objections 
to the appointment of Sir Hercules 
Robinson were palpable, and asserts that 
they were fully considered by the Gov- 
ernment ; he actually almost makes it 
a matter of credit to the Government 
and boasts that, in spite of these appar- 
ent objections, they have, nevertheless, 
appointed a man who, of all others, is 
fittest for the position. I may admit 
with him that in no conceivable circum- 
stances will Sir Hercules Robinson be 
improperly influenced by his previous 
connection with these speculations ; but 
something more than that is expected of 
a person who is appointed to represent 
the Queen in a Colonial Government. 
It is not only necessary that he should 
be pure, but, like Cesar’s wife, he must 
not be suspected. I pay no special 
attention to the correspondence in The 
Times of this morning beyond this, that 
it shows the strong feeling on the part of 
one political Party in the Cape that. sus- 
picion will be against the future decisions 
of Sir Hercules Robinson in consequence 
of his connection with these financial 
affairs. The Under Secretary says— 


‘* Oh, but what is his connection? He is not 
connected with the Chartered Company.” 


Does he mean that that would be a dis- 
ability, and would he still have appointed 
him even if he had been connected with 
the Chartered Company? I suppose, if 
credit is taken for his not being con- 
nected with the Chartered Company, he 
admits, that if Sir Hercules Robinson 
had been connected with it, that would 
have been a serious objection. Then, is it 
not a serious objection to have been con- 
nected with the De Beers Company? It 
is not an ordinary company; it is a 
great financial undertaking, dealing with 
enormous funds, which have been used 
again and again for political purposes, 
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used publicly for political 

and to carry out political aims, which 
may be, and, I am inclined to believe, 
are, very worthy aims ; but still, never- 
theless, you have got this distinct and 
definite connection; and you cannot 
regard the De Beers Company as if it 
were an ordinary business. It is a 
compromising connection for anybody 
who has to undertake the position 
of impartial arbitrator between various 
parties in South Africa. I must say 
say that if I had, as I have, some 
doubt of the propriety of this appoint- 
ment, I have now, after hearing their 
defence, no doubt whatever as to the 
mischievous character of the precedent 
the Government are setting up. In 
what they have done, they are breaking 
down the traditions and rules of this 
generation ; at any rate I would ask the 
Under Secretary what are the regula- 
tions of the office with which he is con- 
nected? Are they not of the strictest 
character, and are they not all intended 
to preserve the character of those who 
are engaged in the Government of 
our Colonies as persons against whom 
suspicion cannot breathe a word as to 
their absolute impartiality? Yet, here 
is a case in which it is acknowledged by 
the Under Secretary that the Govern- 
ment were aware that this particular 
gentleman was connected in an impor- 
tant capacity to one of the greatest 
financial undertakings in South Africa. 
In spite of that the Government pro- 
pose to send him out not merely as 
Governor of the Cape Colony, but also 
as representing Her Majesty in the 
position of High Commissioner. I think 
we owe an obligation to the hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing the matter before the 
Committee, and I hope it will not be 
disposed of until it has been much more 
fully discussed. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) said, he wished to ask only 
one question. Was the Committee to 
understand that the De Beers Company 
was the only company in South Africa 
with which Sir Hercules Robinson had 
been connected ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) re- 
marked, that it was a matter of great 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, who 
had been a responsible Minister in that 
House, should lend himself to the 
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unworthy action of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Belfast. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken about the 
good government of the Empire. 
Did he think that the Colonies of 
this Empire were to be retained or 
the Empire well governed by standing up 
in the House of Commons and making a 
disgraceful attack on a gentleman just 
appointed to go out to an important 
Colony, and occupy a high position. 
This was an attempt to handicap Sir 
Hercules Robinson in the great task he 
had before him. If the hon. Member 
for West Belfast had the charge of these 
matters, in a very short time there 
would not bea single Colony attached 
to the Crown. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, replying 
to the hon. Member for Peckham, said, 
that he was assured by Sir Hercules 
Robinson that, as regarded his interests 
in South Africa, while some few years 
ago he held some few shares in the 
Chartered Company, and _ subsidiary 
company, he had parted with them some 
time since. He had also held shares in 
the Standard Bank and the De Beers 
Company, but those he had parted with 
on his appointment being made. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, there 
were a great number of important points 
which ought to be discussed. They 
could not be brought on in the ordinary 
Estimates because they never came be- 
fore the House. To-morrow they would 
not be able to divide on more than one 
question because, by the Rules of the 
House with regard to the Report of 
Supply only enabled the House to 
divide once. He wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
would put down a second Vote so as to 
enable hon. Members to raise the points 
they wished to discuss ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I will do 
what I can, but the hon. Member must 
not expect me to pledge myself at the 
present moment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn ; 


Vote agreed to. 
Progress reported. 





see —— 
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whether the hon. Member really moved 
the Amendment seriously. It was 
| moved last year, and they discussed all the 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL: 
The House went into Committee on 





this Bill. 
‘Mv. Muzaon ia the Chair. changes that were proposed in regard to 
| dates. They were fixed a few year ago, 
Clause | agreed to. be no inconvenience had arisen from 


On Clause 2, pears He, therefore, saw no advantage 
r in changing them. It was ver undesir- 
Pon Giger pointed out that able that there should be eaeiiaion 
| able time after the commencement of the 
** The Amy Act shall be, and remain, in financial year, for which the men were 
force during the periods hereinafter mentioned. | voted, before any changes in the law 
The incorporation of this Act, 44 & 45 came into operation. 
Vic., c. 58, in this Bill caused an im- | Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES aid, 
mense amount of confusion. Could not! that as the right hon. Member did not 
the Act be recited in the Bill so that | see his way to accept the Amendment 
those interested in this legislation might he would not press it. 
be put in @ position to understand it | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


without difficulty ? 
Tur CHAIRMAN asked whether the) *Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he wished 


hon. Member was about to move an now to deal with the point to which he 
Amendment! At present there was no had already referred. The Army Act, 
question before the House. which he maintained was incoporated in 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON explained that this Bill, was passed 13 years ago. In 
he was asking a question. Whether he that period a great many “clauses 
moved an Amendment or not depended |had been repealed; and for all 
upon the information which might be -he knew, some might have been added. 
given him. ‘Some parts of the Army Act were 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. | at variance with the Army Annual 
The hon. Member if he wishes to ask a| Act, and when a question in regard to 
question must do so on the motion that, ‘the allowances mentioned in the Schedule 
the clause stand part of the Bill. of the Act came before the Public 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES moved to! Accounts Committee about a fortnight 
leave out on page 2, line 28, the words ago it was found that the Auditor 
“ 30th day of April” in order to insert |General understood the Act in one way 
“ 31st day of May.” He explained that; and the Representative of the War 
the effect of the Amendment would be to | Office understood it in another way. 
reduce the interval between the time| After considerable discussion it was 
when the Act expired in this country | found that there was a third way, and 
and the time of its expiry elsewhere in| that the War Office proceeded under 
Europe. At present the interval every | some rule which was neither in the 
year between the expiry of the Act in| Army Act nor the Army Annual Act. 
the United Kingdom, and its expiry in| In some countries, notably the United 
Malta, Gibraltar, &ec., was three months, States, it was part of the Constitu- 
His Amendment would reduce the inter- | tion of some of the States—that 
val to two months. If it were agreed|every Act or part of an Act incor- 
to they would not in future have to dis- | ‘porated i in a new Bill should be recited. 
cuss this Bill at a time when there was He thought the time had arrived when a 
a great pressure of financial business. | similar course should be followed in this 
They would be able to discuss it after | country. He was glad to notice that 
Easter, and there would be another | Lord Salisbury had in another place 
month in which to consider it. He | taken some steps in that direction. 
believed that the change would be con-|He did not want to take up the 
venient, and he proposed it in no spirit | time of the House at that hour (12.10 
of hostility either to the Government or | a.m.), but he was sorry the Bill had not 
to the Act. been brought on at an earlier hour. A 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror) Bill like this, which affected the well- 
WAR (Mr. Campe.t-Bannermay, Stir-| being and comfort of many thousands of 
ling Burghs) said, he did not know soldiers, ought to be discussed before 


| 
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12 o'clock. He trusted his right hon. | Bill became law, and anything in it 
Friend would give them a promise that | affecting the Army Act was incorporated 
the matter would be considered, and | in the copies of the Act which were in 
that next year, at any rate, he would | possession of the regiment, but the 
recite the Army Act or any other Act he | Amendments were trifling and not of 
wished to incorporate in the Bill. very material concern to the interests of 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN | the soldier. 

said, it was not a case of incorporating}; *Mr. A.C. MORTON: Do I under- 
any Act in the Bill. The course adopted | stand that these alterations are sent 
was to save re-enacting and quoting | round to each regiment ? 

clause by clause year after year. It} Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
was many years ago felt that there | Certainly. 

should be a fixed Act and that there 
should be an annual Bill. "The Act would 
expire unless it was revived in this) Qn Clause 4. 
annual Act, but that was not incorpo- | 
ration in the ordinary sense. If there *Mr. R. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
was any inconsistency between the Acts |moved an Amendment repealing “Sub- 
that would be amended, when it was section (4) of Section 96 of the Army 
discovered, by this Bill. His hon. Friend | Act.” His reason for doing so was 
had an advantage, as he was a member because the sub-section produced hard- 
of the Public Accounts Committee.|ship in many cases and was of no use 
When he saw the report of that Com-|as far as recruiting was concerned. In 
mittee he promised him that if there enlisting lads who had been apprenticed 
was any misunderstanding or ambiguity | after 16 years of age the military author- 
it should be put right in the proper way. | ities were not bound to give them up on 
There was no longer any reason why application of the master ; after a youth 
any one connected with the Army need | had reached 21, the Army authorities 
be ignorant of the law. were not bound to give them up, and to 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked how was |the latter he had no objection. A lad 
any one to know that the. Army Act| apprenticed after the age of 16, if he 





Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 3. 


had been altered ? did not like his work, could snap _ his 
*Sirr ARTHUR HAYTER said, | fingers at his master, and the master 
there was no mistake in connection|had nothing more to say. This pro- 


with the Public Accounts Committee | duced great loss, because a master had 
that the Secretary of State need look |to provide the apprentice with a kit 
into. The mistake was on the part of|and often to maintain him for one or 
the hon. Member for Peterborough. The | two years, and just as he was becoming 
Army Act directed that the Innkeeper | useful to him, the apprentice could go 
should provide a hot meal for every |a@way and leave his master in the lurch. 
Soldier on march ; the War Office pre-| He knew a case in which a boy was 
scribed by Regulation that, if halted, | apprenticed to the master of a fishing 
the limit of this provision should be| smack. He had an accident, and was 
three days for each soldier. After that in hospital for many months, where the 
time the soldier was to provide for his master maintained him at a cost of £10 
rations, as in barracks, out of his pay.|or £12. When he came out he enlisted 
The confusion in the Public Accounts | in the Army, and the master could only 
Committee, and in the hon. Member for | get him back by. purchasing his dis- 
Peterborough’s mind, was between the | charge at a cost of £10. He did not 
provision in the Army Act, and the {think it was right that the War Office 
War Office regulation. {should connive at an apprentice break- 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON denied the | ing his contract. Recruits were wanted 
statement of his hon. Friend with refer- | notonly in quantities, but of good quality, 
ence to what took place before the Public | and it must be a very bad recommenda- 
Accounts Committee. He asked how | tion on a man coming to enlist that he 
would the soldier know thatthere had been |should already have deserted from 
any alteration made in the Army Act?| private employment. He hoped the 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN | right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
said, the soldier knew it because the | State for War would either accept the 
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Amendment or, at all events raise the 
age from 16 to 17 or 18. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the question of dealing with 
the case of alleged apprenticeship was of 
course a matter of public interest. It 
was very undesirable to interfere with 
genuine and legitimate apprentices, 
but, on the other hand, they must 
guard against apprenticeships of 
an imaginary or false order being 
pleaded in favour of the discharge 
of a man who had been legitimately 
enlisted. It was to prevent that that the 
regulations were so strict. His atten- 
tion was only called by the Amend- 
ment to the particular case in which 
the hon. Gentleman was _ interested. 
He would look carefully into the matter 
to see whether there was good ground for 
the lenient action which the hon. Gentle- 
man required. But until he had looked 
into the case and saw how the regulation 
worked, he was not prepared to have it 
altered. Its object was to prevent the 
defeating of the recruiting regulations by 
collusion in the matter of apprentices. 

*Mr. R. MALLOCK said, he had 
not brought forward the matter 
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simply in relation to the case he 


had mentioned, but the regulation had 
been found of great inconvenience in his 
constituency, as they were situated not 
far from a garrison town where there 
was a temptation to apprentices to 
enlist. 


The Amendment was by leave with- 
drawn. 


Clauses 4, 5,6 and 7 were added to 
the Bill without Amendment. 


On Clause 8. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN ruled out of Order 
the following Amendments put down by 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury) :— 

Page 3, line 24, before “In section,” 
insert “ In section 180, sub-section 2 (a), 
after the words ‘ being natives of India,’ 
shall be inserted ‘except that the punish- 
ment of flogging shall no longer be 
inflicted under such Indian military 
law.’” 

“ And in sub-section 2 (b), after the 
words ‘ articles or other matters,’ shall be 
inserted ‘except any articles or regula- 
tions which provide for the infliction of 
the punishment of flogging,’ and after 
the words ‘are saving,’ shall be inserted 


Mr. R. Mallock. 
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‘in co-operation with other forces of Her 
Majesty.’” 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would 
move to omit the whole of Section 180, 
which would secure the object he had in 
view. That was to abolish flogging in 
the Indian Army. Flogging had been 
abolished in all the other branches of Her 
Majesty’s Army ; but it still prevailed 
in the Indian Army. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
I must call the hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he is now moving 
the same Amendment though in a differ- 
ent form. It is to the substance of the 
Amendment that I object, and not to its 
form. The Amendment proposes to 
extend the scope of the original Act to 
the Indian Army by an Amendment of 
the Annual Mutiny Bill, and that can 
only be done by a separate Bill. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether it 
was not within his power to omit the 
whole of Section 1801 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: The natives of 
India are under their own laws and 
Articles of War, and to make so great 
an alteration as the hon. Gentleman 
proposes in the original Act would be 
out of order. It can only be done by 
a separate Measure. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that if it were 
in Order he would move to omit the 
words “Natives of India” from 
Section 180. It would then enable him 
to raise the question, with a distinction 
between the natives of India and the 
other troops 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: The reason 
given by the hon. Gentleman may be a 
perfectly good reason for amending the 
law, but it must be done by a separate 
Measure. To do it here would, in my 
judgment, be out of Order. 

Mr. HANBURY : I do not want to 
resist your ruling in any way, but the 
point is this. If I may quote the lan- 
guage of the Section, it says :— 

‘* Nothing in this Act shall prejudice or affect 

the Indian Military Law r Blajesty officers, 
soldiers, or rv tae in Her Majesty’s Indian 
forces being natives of India.”’ 
I do not in any way wish to alter the 
Indian Military Law, but I do not want 
the exemption created by this Act to 
continue. That exemption is created 
entirely by this Act, and is not a por- 
tion of the Indian Law. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I quite under- 
stand the point taken by the hon. 
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Gentleman, and I quite understand his 
object. But I was pointing out to him 
that what he desires to have done must 
be done by a separate Measure. To do 
that by this Act would be to extend 
the scope of the Act—the very thing 
which is excluded by the Section in 
question. I think, therefore, it is out of 
order. 


Clauses 7, 8 and 9 were added to the 
Bill. 

On the question that the Schedule 
stand part of the Bill, 


Cotonet NOLAN moved the omission 
of the words, providing that the pay- 
ment for a _ soldier’s breakfast “so 
specified ” should be a penny half-penny. 
The price of three half-pence for the 
breakfast of a soldier when on march 
was much too low. It was not sufficient 
to enable the soldier to obtain a proper 
substantial meal, or else if he was sup- 
plied with a decent meal for such a sum, 
it meant that the licensed victualler, 
who so supplied it, must lose on the 
transaction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
had more than once explained that 
these different rates were fixed some 
years ago, and the penny half-penny was 
never intended to buy the full breakfast 
of a soldier, but was only intended as a 
contribution towards it. This was an 
extra allowance, and it was never in- 
tended that the soldier should not pay 
more for his breakfast if he chose to do 
so. Originally, no allowance was made, 
and then this sum of a penny half-penny 
was introduced. 

Coronet NOLAN asked what did the 
Secretary of State for War expect a 
soldier would get for a breakfast for 
which such a small sum as three half- 
pence was paid ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
He will get 14d. worth more than he 
would have got if he had not the 1}d. 

CotoneL NOLAN pointed out that 
the soldier was not likely to get a good 
breakfast if the Secretary for War did 
not even know what he ought to get. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not know, 
the officers would not know, and nobody 
would know. This was a most niggardly 
allowance, and ought to receive atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said that, when on the march, the 
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soldier ordered what, to the best of his 
judgment, was good for him. Half-a- 
pound of bread and a cup of tea would 
be provided for him for ld. If he 
wanted anything more toothsome he 
could pay for it himself. 

CotoneL NOLAN said that half-a- 
pound of bread would cost jd., and he 
did not think a good cup of tea could be 
got for 7d. They now knew from the 
Secretary for War what was considered 
sufficient for the breakfast of a soldier. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON hoped that the 
Secretary of State would take this 
matter into consideration. He would 
remind his right hon. Friend that sol- 
diers and their friends now had the Fran- 
chise. They wanted, and would insist on 
having, better treatment than they had 
ever had up till now. His right hon. 
Friend had better give way on these 
points, as these soldiers, and especially 
their friends, would have a Vote at the 
next Election. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee might have some satisfactory 
assurance from his right hon. Friend. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD repu- 
diated what the last speaker had said. 
However discontented a soldier might 
be, he would not use his vote against 
discipline. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, N.W.) pointed out that, in the 
second portion of the Schedule, he saw 
no mention of breakfast. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON explained that 
he did not intend to say what the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel 
Lockwood) had said. His contention 
was, that a private soldier, now he had a 
Vote, would be in a position to insist on 
better treatment than he had ever had 
before. He said nothing about discipline, 
which was another question altogether. 

Coronet NOLAN said he did not 
wish to trouble the Committee to divide, 
and he asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. : 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Schedule and Preamble agreed to, and 
Bill reported without Amendments. 


REGISTERS OF ELECTORS (DUPLICATE 
ENTRIES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. W. Sidebottom, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting Duplicate Entries on 
isters of Electors. 
ill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a time upon Thursday, 
18th April, and to be printed. [Bill 187.] 
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NAVY (SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 1889-90). 

Return ordered, arranged under the heads given on page 3 of the Memo- 
randum of the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated the 8th day of March 1889 (Par- 
liamentary Paper No. 67, of Session 1889), revised by Memorandum of the 
2nd day of April, 1892 (Parliamentary Paper No. 133, of Session 1892), giving — 

Ist. In regard to the 38 ships intended by the New Programme to be 
built in Her Majesty’s Dockyard, in Italics, in comparison with the estimated 
expenditure therein shown, the actual expenditure under each head for each of 
the years therein contained, giving also with reference to the anticipated differ- 
ence of £3,054,000, therein said to be available “for laying down new vessels, or 
in reducing the Estimates for the years 1892-3 and 1893-4,” information as to 
what sums were applied to either of these two purposes respectively :— 





| 1889-90, | 1890-91. | 1891-2. | 1892-3, | 1898-4, | Total. 


Prange NE Bog. hy) UT Oger | gone sag 
Vote 8. } | 
Amount + ota ed to New (Estimated | 2,650,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,650,000 | 13,250,000 
Construction ‘{ | | | 
Actual 


Less,— Amount required | 
to complete 7g in ( Estimated 1,290,000 | 256,000 
progress “{ | 
. Actual | | 





Amount available for a 1,360,000 | 2,394,000 2,050,000 | 2,650,000 | 2,650,000 11,704.000 


Programme 
Actual 


Vote 9. 
Ordnance amount appropri- | | | | 
ated for armaments of New (Estimated | 450,000) 600,000 600,000 600,000 | 600,000 | 2,850,000 
Vessels ... } | } | 
(Actual | 





(Fstimanted | 1,810,000 | 2,994,000 | 8,250,000 | 3,250,000 | 3,250,000 | 14,554,000 
Total i 
Lactu | 


Est mated Expenditure on | 
New Programme, inc! luding } } | | 
Ordnance and Wartike ( Estimated 1,810,000 2,940,000 | 3,160,000 | 2,250,000 | 1,340,000 | 11,500,000 
Stores ’ 
a Actual 


| 
} U 
j Estimated £3,054,000 
Difference 
Actual 
The difference between the amounts available for New Construction, &c., viz., £14,554,000, 
and the sums required to complete the New Programme, viz., £11,500,000, can be either utilised 
in laying down New Vessels, or in reducing the Estimates for the years 1892-3, 1893-4. 
2nd. In regard to the 32 Ships included in the New Programme, to be con- 
structed by Contract, similar information in Italics as to the actual 
Expenditure on the services therein referred to in comparison with the 
estimated Expenditure : —- 


| 
|_ 1830-90, | 1890-01. | 1e91.2. | 1992-3. | 1k93+6 
£ 





fe ghd | 
Amountavyail- | 
able out of | ll ae | 
the proposed | | | } 
Naval De- (Estimated, 1,428,000 | 1,428,0°0 1,428,000 1,428,000 1,428,000 1,428,000 | 1,432, 000 | 10,000,000 
fence Ace'at } 


Actual | 


j 


740,000 , 100000 _ - | 10,000,000 


EstimatedEx- ( Estimated) 2 845,000 4,415,000 | m 900,000 
penditure 


aa 
| 


Lactual | 
—(Sir Edward Reed.) House adjourned at Ten Minutes 
before-One o'clock. 


By the Member. 
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The Education 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 29th March 1895. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
The first Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the House of Lords Offices was 
received. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF BOTH HOUSES. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) moved :— 


‘That it is desirable that a Joint Committee 
of both Houses be appointed to consider in what 
manner such inconvenience as arises from Legis- 
lation by reference in Acts of Parliament to 
prior enactments can best be avoided.’’ 


He said, the Motion required no expla- 
nation, for it was the outcome of a dis- 
cussion which took place a day or two 
ago on a Motion by the Marquess of 
Salisbury. 


Motion agreed to. 


SHOP HOURS BILL. 

The Shop Hours Bill passed through 
Committee without amendment. 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 

On Motion of the Eart or MOUNT 
EDGCUMBE, Bill read 2°. 

THE EDUCATION CODE. 
*Lorp NORTON rose 


‘To call attention to the new edition of the 


' Education Code, which will become law at the 


end of this week.”’ 


He said, he thought Parliament ought 
now to take some notice of the annual 
additions made to the Code. Year by 
year modifications were introduced which 
became law by the simple process of in- 
cubation on the Table of the House for 
40 days. There had been no fewer than 
37 additions to the Code since he him- 
self first codified theaccumulated Minutes 
of Council which he found in the office 
in 1858; the Code was revised by 
Lord Sherbrooke, and it then fought 
an arduous way up to the Act of 
1870. The edition of the Code just 
produced included alterations, some im- 
portant and some apparently only verbal, 
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which filled an Appendix of 20 pages. 
The Code had now grown to nearly 100 
pages, besides instructions which filled 70 
pages more. He would ask their Lord- 
ships to consider how much of the time of 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
must be taken up in studying this ever- 
changing voluminous Code. The appa- 
rently verbal alterations in this instance 
were not quite so insignificant as might 
at first sight appear. Several of them 
had been the subjects of questions in the 
House of Commons to ascertain what 
they meant, and recently a deputation 
of publishers of school books to the 
Department bitterly complained that the 
requirements of the new Code would 
render obsolete all the present accepted 
school books on history. He would 
only say of the minor alterations that 
they were calculated by their number 
to be a hindrance to national educa- 
tion rather than otherwise. Of the 
larger alterations he would refer to two, 
both of which he thought were great 
improvements. The first was the inspec- 
tion of schools without notice. No formal 
fixed inspection ever found a school in its 
normal state. Anannualstated inspection 
might be necessary for obvious reasons, 
but the surprise visit was a good 
addition, because it would give Parlia- 
ment and the Departmenta more accurate 
view of the normal condition of the 
schools. The whole system of Gov- 
ernment inspection required revision 
and simplification, duplicated as it was, 
by the larger School Boards having 
their own Inspectors besides. The other 
larger alteration in the Code to which he 
wished to call attention was even more 
important, and certainly beneficial— 
namely, the introduction of Schedule §, 
which was a scheme for small schools, 
and with it he would couple the new 
facilities given to obtaining masters and 
mistresses suitable for those small country 
schools. This was at last a recognition 
that all schools could not be treated alike, 
and that a line must be drawn between 
elementary and secondary instruction. 
Ever since the Act of 1870 the defini- 
tion of Elementary Education had been 
trespassed over surreptitiously, the object 
being an unobserved stretch of the 
elementary undertaking, instead of 
avowedly and properly getting Parlia- 
mentary sanction for higher public 
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schools. At present subjects of instruc- 
tion, from reading words of one syllable 
up to classics, mechanics, and foreign 
languages, formed one syllabus for all 
schools, only classified under the three 
heads, obligatory, optional, and specific. 
No definition was given of the proffered 
subjects of instruction except as of those 
for which grants were paid, and this 
mode of definition came of the degraded 
notion of national education by pay- 
ment on results, a system which happily 
was now almost entirely abolished. An 
excellent comparison between English 
and German schools, made by the Secre- 
tary of the Birmingham School Board, 
described the English standards of in- 
struction as merely mechanical tests to 
enable Inspectors to assign grants from 
the Treasury, while the German standards 
were a syllabus of work arranged in 
suitable stages of instructional adapta- 
tion. Lord Taunton’s Commission drew 
attention, in its celebrated Report, drawn 
up by the present Bishop of London, to 
the right distinction between school 
grades, and the necessity of education 
being adapted to each grade. It also 
referred to a still more important distinc- 
tion, which had been greatly lost sight 
of—that between general education and 
special apprenticeship to work of any 
kind. All those distinctions had been 
confused. The new edition of the Code 
illustrated this last confusion by adding 
cottage gardening to the specific subjects 
of general instruction, which also included 
amongst sciences, cookery, laundry, and 
dairy work, subjects which were no part 
of general education. This confusion, bad 
as it was, was worse confounded by hand- 
ing over half a million a year to the 
County Councils throughout the country 
to undertake technical instruction. 
The necessity of concentrating the several 
departments connected with education 
had been strongly urged, but here was 
a strange addition to Whitehall, South 
Kensington, the Charity Commission, 
and the Home Office undertaking of in- 
dustrial schools, the only public technical 
schools we had. The Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education promised a 
speedy Report, in which it was understood 
this confusion of education would be a 
main topic. The present system was 
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wasteful, conflicting, and obstructive of 
many better kinds of undertaking. Mr. 
Mather, M.P. for Salford, in his great 
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engineering works, had for many years 
provided technical instruction for the 
younger among his workmen, and it 
was only after he despaired of his 
example being generally followed that 
he gave in his support to the legisla- 
tion on the subject which had mis- 
chievously superseded such private enter- 
prise. At all events, it was high 
time to reduce to something like a 
national system the miscellaneous schemes 
of county councils to dispose of their half- 
million a year. The report of the Pri- 
mate’s Committee, of which Lord Cross 
was chairman, laid great stress on the 
necessity of drawing the line between 
elementary and secondary education. 
These considerations seemed to support 
two main improvements ; first, the enor- 
mous advantage the country would derive 
from having a distinct Minister of Edu- 
cation, under whom all the ever-multi- 
plying departments would be concen- 
trated and systematised ; and, secondly, 
the cessation of annual editions of the 
Code. Continuity and certainty were 
more important than even improvements 
incessantly pouring in. Alterations 
required from time to time should be 
subjects of Minutes of Council, and 
immediately presented for sanction to 
Parliament. There was such unanimity 
in this view that the Government might 
now express their readiness to adopt it. 
He hoped he had not unduly called 
attention to the delegated legislation of 
a Department largely using the name of 
Parliament. 

*Eart FORTESCUE said, he had no 
such claim to their Lordships’ indulgence 
as his noble Friend, who had the double 
honour of being the first to codify the 
multitudinous minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, and also to 
codify the various Sanitary Acts, to the 
great advantage of the public. He 
could only plead his deep interest in 
education for over half-a-century, and 
especially in primary and secondary 
education, both of which were materially 
affected by this Code. He had the 
satisfaction of congratulating the Gov- 
ernment and the country this year again 
on a decided approach to conformity 
with the dictates of fairness and common 
sense, with which earlier Codes were so 
long and persistently at variance. If any 
example of that was necessary it would be 
found in the system of payment by results, 
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which was the cause of so much worry 
to the teachers and over-pressure to some 
children, and so much impediment to the 
progress of other brighter or more 
industrious children. That was happily 
abolished not long ago. He pointed out 
that, in regard to the system of inspection, 
surprise visits were not an absolute 
novelty, because they had been intro- 
duced by his noble relative when at the 
Board of Education, and with great 
success. In the days of payment by re- 
sults, most of the grant to the school was 
determined by the number of children 
who passed from one standard to another. 
Now, instead of the grant mainly 
depending on that, it depended on the 
report of the inspector on the general 
state and efficiency of the school. Under 
the present Code the children might be 
taught in different classes different sub- 
jects, instead of being expected to make 
exactly the same progress year after 
year in each of what were popularly 
known as the three R’s. They further 
found that the proficiency formerly 
exacted in grammar, parsing, and 
spelling—which he had always thought 
occupied a disproportionate amount 
of the limited time that could be 
devoted to all studies, by the children, 
had been wisely diminished. As one 
who had always advocated drilling for 
all boys in schools—from the Duke’s 
son to the pauper’s — he saw, with 
great satisfaction, the strong, and at 
the same time, reasonable recommen- 
dations in favour of drill and physical 
exercises. Then he must mention last, 
but by no means the least welcome, 
the introduction of a really distinct 
system of study applicable to small 
schools. On the whole they had great 
reason to be grateful for these improve- 
ments. But he must be allowed to say 
the Department still announced its re- 
quirements in too positive a tone, 
whether those requirements were in 
accord, or at variance with previous re- 
quirements. He could give various in- 
stances. Here was one. For many 
years the Department, autocratically laid 
down, eight feet square of floor space, 
and 80 cubic feet per child in habitual 
attendance as the minimum admissible 
for schools and class rooms. The De- 
partment had now no less autocratically, 
required that it should be ten feet 
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instead of eight, and this without con- 
descending to give any reasons, much less 
to quote any professional expert’s opinion 
in support of the changes. Sic volo, sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. And re- 
quirements intimated in that way were 
rather apt to predispose to objection in 
stead of willing assent. He would not 
say of the Department as was said of a 
celebrated Professor at Cambridge, in 
his day, that science was its forte; but 
he would say that omniscience was 
still, as it had been, its foible. To give 
one instance. They were startled some 
years ago, at the Exeter Diocesan Con- 
ference, by learning that he thought the 
excessive cost of the board of students at 
the Training College had been aug- 
mented, because the Government Inspec- 
tor had ordered that the students there 
should have beer. He (Earl Fortescue) 
never heard that Inspector’s name. No 
doubt he took a high University degree, 
but he felt confident that Inspector had 
not taken a degree in medicine, or had 
any claim ‘¢o be reckoned an authority on 
diet. He gave this order in a diocese 
at that time presided over by the present 
Bishop of London, who was a rigid total 
abstainer, and an exceptionally good 
pedestrian, and was then able to outwalk 
almost every one of his clergy. Onthe 
whole, however, this imperative and auto- 
cratic tone had been very much mitigated, 
and there was a very gratifying approach 
(especially in the instructions to In- 
spectors) this year, to the considerate 
and conciliatory tone of a highly success- 
ful administrator, who was, too early, 
lost to his country, his (Lord Fortescue’s) 
distinguished chief and lamented friend, 
Mr. Charles Buller. He remembered 
shortly after their installation at the 
newly constituted Poor Law Board— 
he as its first President and himself as 
its Secretary—that Mr. Buller said he 
thought the Board should seek to be in- 
fluential rather than authoritative, that 
it should try to enlist the sense and 
feelings of the Guardians in favour of its 
requirements, instead of too freely re- 
sorting to its legal powers. They 
accordingly adopted that line in their 
official cummunications and with this 
result, that at the end of the year he 
was complimented in Parliament and 
also in the Press on the much more 
reasonable and lenient administration of 
Poor Law, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
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laxity. But they did it almost entirely 
by letters of courteous remonstrance to 
the Guardians with appeals to the results 
of experience, and very rarely by the 
exercise of the really very extensive 
statutory authority of the Board. Their 
immediate predecessors, who were rather 
ungracious in their communications, in- 
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they had suppressed various abuses and | Ministers of the Established Church of 
checked a good deal of mischievous| England and presumably also of Scot- 


land—though their doctrines were not 
alike in every particular—from posts 
which seemed to be legally open 
to Nonconformist ministers. With 
regard to secondary education, he 
would only say that the degree to which 
it was materially affected by this and by 
previous Codes seemed to him to be 


curred much odium, and yet acquiesced, undeniable. He agreed with the Bishop 
passively, in a good deal of laxity, and|of London that the schools which were 
not seldom timidly gave way when called advanced elementary schools ought 
they were boldly, not to say insolently, more properly to be called non-elementary 
resisted. He would only say further, schools, and grants in support of them 
that he thought the recent structural were a most undesirable way of giving 
requirements—and it was to them he aid from the public purse to secondary 
more especially referred when comment- education. There were named in the 
ing on the absence of reasons or the! Code no fewer than 20 specific subjects ; 
citation of the authority of experts on and, having read the names of 14 of 
the subject—these seemed to him to be| them, he asked their Lordships what 
not unreasonable. But he had heard subjects of study were left for secondary 
complaints of their rapid fulfilment being | education, or, indeed, for University 
somewhat harshly urged or enforced education, except Greek, Hebrew, and a 
upon Voluntary schools in these times few other ancient languages, a certain 
of general depression. Sp@@king of the number of modern ones, and some 
general depression, this certainly was an | unenumerated sciences, such as astronomy 
unfortunate time to impose the expense |and biology. Even the 20 subjects were 
of the purchase of a large number of | liable to be added to, because other 
new books upon the ratepayers (but more | subjects than those named might, if 
especially on the subscribers to Voluntary | sanctioned by the Department, be taken 
schools), owing to a slight change | as specific subjects, on certain conditions. 
in the system of teaching history. As one who had taken a lifelong interest 
He had very little doubt that it|in, and devoted much attention, time 
was a judicious change, and that/and money to, primary and secondary 
the teaching of history a good deal | education, he had always protested, and 
by biographies of celebrated men was|he must again protest, against what he 
likely to leave a more lasting impression | could not call a system, but what was 
on young minds than any other way. | really an anomalous, costly,and erroneous 
But he hoped great forbearance would | mode of applying public aid and public 
be exercised, and that a change necessi- regulations to what was miscalled elemen- 
tating the purchase of new books might | tary education in what were miscalled 
be gradually and considerately effected. | elementary schools. 

He could not speak of voluntary schools) *Tuz BISHOP or LONDON said, it 
without just saying that he felt the seemed to him that, on the whole, the 
flagrant injustice with which they were new Code was a very good Code, and 
treated in being compelled to pay rates its authors deserved the thanks ioe all 
when the self-denying subscriptions paid those who were interested in education 
in their support were the means of effect- for the care that had been taken to make 
ing a great saving in the rates. He a variety of small but nevertheless 
thought also that the 17s. 6d. limit could really valuable improvements. There 
only be considered a fine on efficiency,| were details in it which he con- 
provided it was conjoined with poverty. fessed, were rather objectionable, 
The hardship of that seemed to him to but they were matters of detail. 
be very gross indeed. Then there was For instance, there was too much 
one example of what he believed to be concession to that spirit of the time 
religious inequality—of course, main- which wanted to teach everybody every- 
tained in the name of religious liberty thing, which meant teaching everybody 
he meant the positive exclusion of a little of everything, and very often led 
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on to teaching nobody very much of any-|be against him; but a man who had 
thing. This was the tendency of too | actual work todowas not much influenced 
much of our education in the present| by public opinion on a matter which 
day, because there were many who| belonged to experts. It was a good 
desired to promote and improve educa-| thing to teach history by means of 
tion in every possible way and few who | biographies, and in that respect the Code 
understood how to do it. The conse-| was improved ; but it wasnecessary tolook 
quence was that encouragement was|at the cost It was a serious thing to 
given to things which did not improve it | require schvol managers suddenly to 
at all. He did not like the compulsory| buy a large number of new books. 
addition, in Standards I., I1., and III.,|That was not all; for the National 
of object lessons and of some one suitable | Society got good books written by 
occupation. He did not say it was a|authors who were specially competent ; 
bad thing children should have these ;| and, if such books were to be suddenly 
but what they had to do already was | rendered useless, not only was a burden 
quite enough for them. If we wanted | thrown on managers, but the profits of 
to make any addition it should be some-| authors were cut off, and there would be 
thing which would stand the children in | difficulty in getting books written in 
good stead through life, which would | future. Some of the new rules relating 
drill them in the use of their under-|to improvements in buildings were very 
standings, and not a number of trivial|severe if they were intended to be 
things, which might be very good in| applied to schools already in existence. 
their way, but which took up too much | It was ordered, for example, that— 
time. The great number of specific} ,,, BP Saag ge 
subjects had been mentioned, and building Weeit be po a he whole space 
although they were not compulsory, | covered by a layer of concrete not less than 6 in. 
still they distracted attention; and | thick, and air bricks inserted in opposite walls 
it would be better to leave much | te insure « thorough current of air under floors 
of this instruction to the teachers, |‘ yersinien Ses 

to be given voluntarily, if they liked,|This was not a bad recommendation 
without paying grants to them for it.| when you were building a school ; but, 
He did not object to a teacher, if he|if it were to be enforced on a school 
had a fancy for a particular study, | already in existence, it would be a very 
devoting a part of his time and that of | difficult thing to do, and it would cost 
his scholars to the subject; and very|a great deal of money. Therefore the 
often he could do a great deal of good |condition ought not to be imposed 
in that way ; but to pay him for doing|on managers whose schools have been 
it was quite another matter. If he already approved by the Depart- 
had separate payment for erro erm | tema As far as he could see, the 
separate subjects, the concentration|Code did not say whether these 
of thought upon them  distracted| rules were to be applied to schools 
attention from the general course of | now in existence within a short time. 
school instruction, and the  teach- | He supposed he was not a very hard 
ing of them almost compelled him to | critic when he said that the Department 
damage the organisation of the school | had contrived somehow or other to alarm 
for the purpose. Meanwhile, the sci-| people with the fear that they wanted to 
entific instruction given in elementary drive this matter very fast. The Depart- 
schools was not worth anything; it | ment ought to try to carry the managers 
could not be thorough because there was with them, and to show them that these 
not time enough for it. It was a sort of | things -were being done for the good of 
dilettante kind of knowledge that was | their schools, and that they were not 
obtained, superficial knowledge that | being bullied. A little gentle pressure 
would make a little show in conversation | would do a great deal in that way. He 
with friends, but not valuable knowledge | thought a substitution of surprise visits 
based upon exact information and strict | for the present fixed visits was a very 
reasoning. No doubt this was accept-|doubtful proposal. To have surprise 
able to people generally, who were for | visits was an excellent thing, but to 
teaching everybody everything on earth. | substitute them for the ordinary parade 
Public opinion, as it was called, would |day was by no means likely to encourage 
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a very highly organised piece of 
machinery which must be worked by 
definite rules and definite hours, and, 
though he thought surprise visits were 
very useful, the regular visits ought not 
to be superseded. There was one thing 
more he wished very much to have some- 
thing like an explanation of. A 
occurred in the Code in which it was 
stated— ‘ 

**In order that a school may be properly 
organised it should be arranged that the number 
of children habitually present at any one time 
under the instruction of a teacher,”’ etc. 

What was meant by “habitually pre- 
sent at any one time”? He _ could 
understand average attendances, that 
was definite enough ; but he could not 
follow what was intended by the ex- 
pression he had quoted. This was a 
matter that ought to have been worded 
in such a way as to enable teachers and 
managers generally to understand it 
without difficulty. Therefore he would 
be very glad if an explanation were 
given and published in some way as 

speedily as possible. He wished to 
express his gratitude for two things 
which he thought would be a very great 
relief. The scheme for small schools was 
exceptionally good, and would do a 
great deal of real service. Of course, as 
time went on, it might be that the details 
of the scheme might want some amend- 
ment, but as it stood he did not think a 
better scheme could have been launched. 
The other matter, which deserved the 
gratitude of all school managers, was 
the relief given to those who were wish- 
ing for assistant teachers. They would 
get them with much greater ease in con- 
sequence of the new regulation allowing 
those who had passed through certain 
specified, well-known Examinations, such 
as the Local Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations, to go into schools and 
work as assistant teachers. That would 
certainly be a relief to a great many 
small schools, and he thought. it was 
probable that teachers of a somewhat 
higher social rank would be obtained. 
That, he thought, would be a great gain 
to elementary education, though that 
was, perhaps, not a very democratic 
thing to say. It was a very great 


gain to employ those who from their 
earliest. years had been accustomed to a 
cultivated atmosphere of thought and 


Bishop of London. 
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conversation, and always accustomed to 
something like a position of command. 
They found discipline very much easier in 
consequence, and their mode of teaching 
was distinctly very much better than was 
usual. That was all he had to say about 
the Code, but he wished very much to 
emphasise what had been already said 


e|about the importance of distinctly 


defining the work which elementary 
schools were to do. For that purpose it 
was absolutely necessary that there 
should be an organised system of 
secondary education, and he welcomed 
with great satisfaction the appointment 
of a Royal Commission which was to 
report on that matter, and he hoped that 
when once that Report appeared as little 
time as possible would be lost in legis- 
lating upon the subject n such a way as 
to make it no longer} ible to say that 
advanced education must be given in 
elementary schools because there were no 
other schools in which to give it. There 
ought to be other schools. It spoilt 
elementary schools when they had to 
as|take in such an enormous range. If it 
were possible he would like to get the 
elementary schools back to their proper 
work. They would do it very much 
better if relieved from the present 
tendency to be always stepping up into 
something else ; and for the sake of the 
elementary schools, quite as much as for 
the sake of the secondary schools, 
he wished that a scheme of secondary 
schools could be formed as speedily as 
possible. Education was a thing which 
really depended on organisation ; and the 
teaching of boys, if it was to be efficient, 
turned very much on how they were put 
into their classes, what their subjects 
were to be, and how they were to be 
taught. When he was at Rugby he 
found this invariable mark of bad pre- 
paratory schools—that the boys had 
been taken into subjects they were not 
ready for, and that even when a boy was 
only beginning to learn Greek he had 
nevertheless been reading Thucydides. 
The same thing applied in every direc- 
tion. The importance of a proper system 
of secondary education consisted, not 
merely in the fact that there was a large 
body of children who were not properly 
taught, but the education even of those 
who were properly educated was being 
damaged under the present system. 
Therefore he had thought it his duty to 
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press this matter on the House and the 
Government. 

*TaHe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: I shall not have the audacity 
to add much to the masterly exposition 
of the most capable educational expert 
to whom your Lordships have just 
listened. I wish, however, to be allowed 
to express my conviction that what he 
said was both masterly and true. It has 
been well said that our system of educa- 
tion cannot bear comparison in one or 
two respects with the education on the 
Continent. 
Déllinger’s recent volume of Essays must 
have been struck by the comparison 
whieh he draws between part of our edu- 
cation and part of the German education. 
I believe that the secret of our back- 
wardness in sume respects is to be found 
in the way in which we treat the educa- 
tion of boys ata particularage. Between 
12 and 16 years of age is the most 
important period in the education of 
a youth. 
secondary education, and to be fitted 
by it for his work in life, he ought to 


leave the elementary school at the age of | 


12 and go to a good secondary school. 
Unfortunately, there are not enough 
secondary schools. We have a certain 


number of very good schools of that. 
be presented triennially. 


class in Westminster, in Manchester, 
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schools would, I believe, spring up, and 
would be self-supporting, that is, if 


their fees were not forthwith cut 
down. But, as an interim measure, 
one of the best things we could 


do would be to provide exhibitions 
in order to assist clever and forward 
boys to go to such secondary schools 
as we have. However, we shall all be 
wiser in regard to this subject when the 
Report of the Royal Commission is pub- 
lished. I am only anxious that time 
should not be lost, and that something 
should be done to prevent a waste of in- 
tellectual material among our boys at a 
very critical age. The frequent changes 
in the Code are found to be very harass- 
ing all over the country. The change 
in regard to History, I believe, will be a 
good change, but the insisting upon the 
changes being effected at a given moment 
will cause very great hardship to those 
whom the Bishop of London has 
spoken. The National Society, the pub- 
lishers and authors, will find themselves 
with their shelves loaded with an enor- 


'mous number of books which will be of 


no further use. I hope, therefore, that 
it may be possible to give due notice. It 
would be well, perhaps, to let the Code 
come out biennially, and if that change 
should be successful it might afterwards 
I recognise 





Yorkshire, and Wales, and no doubt the immense benefit which the new Code 
Legislation will produce still more.| will confer upon schools by the regu- 
But in this matter of secondary educa- (lation that boys and girls who have 
tion we are still “ running about with the passed the Oxford and Cambridge exam- 
ete — eae For ra eg | on — be pce be er 
ys of 12 and over? ey can- ers for a year and afterwa 
not be sent to secondary schools, and so | teachers in small schools. That change 
they remain in elementary schools until | will make a great difference in the staffs 
they are 15 years of age, or even more. of our schools. In spite of what has 
Additional subjects must be taught them already been done, a cry is heard on all 
if they are to maintain any interest in sides for good teachers, and it is wise to 
their studies. The masters know this, | provide in the way proposed for the 
and, therefore, a long list of subjects is | addition of a large body of assistant 
provided in order to make sure that teachers for our small schools. It will be 
some in the list shall be sufficiently|a good thing to introduce into the 
new for the boys to take an interest in |schools this new social class, who, in 
them. The teachings of these subjects | their turn, will be benefited by being 
cannot, however, be efficient, and when | given a useful and happy occupation. 
the boys who have taken up two or’ THe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
" Gaumiiy te" te Bosal hak shor “caus | eponaltte ‘ur th'@hes ha te-ageeuts 
school, it is fou ey cannot sponsible for e opera 
make ‘up for the time which has been | was very youthful, and ought, therefore, 
lost. Therefore, I am glad that atten-|to be treated with great care. If they 
tion has been drawn to the insufficient | tried to cram every kind of knowledge 
number of secondary schools. With en- into the little brains of children between 
eouragement a great many secondary | infancy and the ages of 12 and 14 they 
} 
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would prebably do the children an injury 


for life. _ It was not wise to distract 
their attention wholly for social practical 
matters. As a former Vice President of 
the Council, he wished to express his 
sympathy with the present talented 
Vice President. In the last two years 
it had been his fate to speak more than | i 
once in opposition to the action of the 
Viee President, but it was impossible 
not to thank him cordially for much that 
the present Code contained. The group- 
ing of small schools was a specially wise 
change, and he believed that it would be 
a boon to teachers. The change respecting 
assistant teachers was also very satisfac- 
tory. Another matter for which the 
Vice President deserved thanks was the 
proposed increase in teachers’ pensions. 
This would put an end to a great hard- 
ship, He was glad that the Vice Presi- 
dent impressed upon teachers the advisa- 
bility of moral training for the ehildren 
and of discipline. It was generally 
agreed that inspectors ought to impress 
this most carefully upon masters and mis- 
tresses. The use of biographical teaching 
he had himself advocated many years ago. 
It was almost a scandal that our children 
learnt so little in school about the history 
of their country, and the historical know- 
ledge which they needed could probably 
be best imparted through biographies. 
Abroad, children knew much more of 
their national history before they finished 
their elementary curriculum than English 
children did. He agreed with much that 
had been said by the Bishop of Lendon 
as to the importance of not overloading 
the elementary subjects. Before the 
Royal Commission that sat in 1888, it 
was stated that children often forget 
subsequently all that they had learned 
at school. They ought to make sure 
that children should, at all events, not 
lose the power of good writing, good 
reading, and good arithmetic. If their 
attention was distracted to too great an 
extent with fancy subjects there was a 
danger of these fundamental require- 
ments being neglected. He remembered 
Mr. Bright, in the other House, appealing 
to the educational authorities never to 
overlook those three important subjects. 
He rather doubted the advisability of 
substituting inspectors’ visits without 
notice for the formal visits on examina- 
tion days. Surprise visits were, no 


doubt, octal, but if examination days 
Earl of Harrowby. 
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were done away with completely the 
standard of learning might be interfered 
with and an enormous power would be 
put into the hands of fanciful inspectors. 
The matter which really pressed upon all 
schools and school rs was the con- 


whether they could not do with a tri- 
ennial Code, but he knew this was a very 
difficult thing to manage. He thought, 
however, that all who were interested in 
education ought to consider well whether 
it was absolutely necessary to make 
annual changes in the Code. In regard 
to buildings, while admitting that some 
changes were necessary, he thought that 
those changes should have been spread 
over several years. He heard, too, of 
requirements being made on the top of 
other requirements, and this. tended to 
create a feeling of uncertainty and a be- 
lief that the rules properly applicable to 
new school buildings would actually 
permeate through the older schools. He 
thought that the Education Department 
should pledge themselves to a negative 
by saying that these changes should not 
be required in the case of schools already 

It especially behoved those 
who were interested in poor country 
schools to see that the requirements of 
the Department were not very excessive. 
In regard to the all-important subject of 
secondary education, he joined with the 
right rev. Prelates in rejoicing that they 
would soon have a Report from the Royal 
Commission, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the results of that Commis- 
sion. If they could separate secondary 
from primary education they would do 
more to improve the former than the 
latter. He felt that primary education 
was suffering from trying to do too many 
things, and by requiring from the pri- 
mary teachers a vast number of subjects. 
In conclusion, he thanked the Vice Pre- 
sident for the present Code, which, he 
thought, would be of advantage to most 
of those schools in the country which 
were labouring under serious disadvan- 


Lorp PLAYFAIR: I will first deal 
with the point raised as to building 
grants. The requirement of 10 feet 
square per child is not new in this Code ; 
it has ap in the Code for a year or 
two past. It only applies, however, to 
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new schools. In regard to ventilating 
shafts, it is not intended that the present 
requirements should apply to old schools, 
or even to schools now being built if they 
have considerably advanced towards 
completion on the old plans. These 
requirements are only, or chiefly, in- 
tended to apply to quite new schools. I 
am grateful to all the noble Lords who 
have spoken for the kind way in which 
they have received the Code on this 
oceasion. They have said very little in 
censure, and much in praise, of it. There 
appears, however, to be a general feeling 
that the changes have been too rapidly 
made. My noble Friend opposite, who 
was the author of the first Code, said 
that it was only 14 pages in length, 
while the present Code covered 80 pages ; 
but surely he, having given birth to a 
little one, would not have it remain for 
ever in a state of infancy, but would 
wish it to grow as the state of education 
and the requirements of the country 

w. I would point out that from 
1886 to 1890 there were no changes 
in the Code. There is good reason 
for that. The Royal Commission on 
Education was sitting, and the Com- 
missioners were contemplating serious 
changes in education. The Council 
Office in those circumstances held its 
hand until they ascertained what the 
Royal Commission would recommend. In 
1890 the Conservative Government were 
in power, and as soon as the Report of the 
Royal Commission was published they 
began to see how they could adapt the 
Code to the requirements of the Com- 
mission. In 1890, therefore, considerable 
changes were made in the Code, and since 
then changes had year by year taken 
place in order to meet new conditions. 
In many cases, however, the changes 
were only in administration, and were 
not connected with the actual duties of 
the school managers. Your Lordships 
have now been pleased to commend most 
of the changes made except the history 
schedule, though even in this you admit 
that the changes are for the better, though 
they have doubtless produced some in- 
conveniences. Theexempting Standard V. 
is that which exempts men from attend- 
ance in school ; but a lad who got total 
exemption from history knew nothing of 
the history of recent times; and the 
whole object of this schedule is to enable 
boys who go out to their work in life to 
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know something of history down to the 
present day, and not to be limited to 
history down to the times of the Tudors. 
| Some noble Lords have said that this is 
hard on schools which have a supply of 
books on hand, and upon the National 
Society, which will have to buy new 
books, and upon publishers who have a 
stock of the old books on hand. There 
is no such obligation if the matter is 
read with other parts of the Code, and 
any school committee sending in a request 
to be allowed to educate in history upon 
the old Code until its stock of books be 
exhausted would receive that permission 
atonce. Lest, however, thereshould be any 
confusion on the point, T have to-day laid 
upon the Table a Minute from the Educa- 
tion Department, which will make the 
old history alternative with the new 
history, so that school managers will be 
able to adopt the new history if they 
like, or they will go on with the old 
| history until their present stock of books 
|is exhausted, or until they can afford to 
buy the new ones and have the more 
rational history taught. I will now say 
'a few words in answer to the right rev. 
| Prelate’s objections to the definition con- 
veyed by the words “ habitually present.” 
It is a very difficult matter to frame 
a thoroughly satisfactory definition. I 
made an attempt at it last year, and 
I made a mess of it. The purpose of the 
Department has been to frame a more 
|elastic definition than that implied by 
“average attendance,” which was a 
| statistical number, derived from the 
‘attendance for the whole year. In sum- 
'mer time a school may not have half its 
| attendance, while in winter it may be 
| overcrowded, and the expression “ habi- 
tually present” is intended to meet 
cases of that kind. The Vice President 
has, however, promised to give attention 
to this definition, and as soon as he has 
time, which will be very soon, he will 
consider the subject and see whether he 
can make the definition more intelligible. 
I now come to the question of specific 
subjects. The Bishop of London said 
he disliked these specific subjects because 
they constituted an attempt to teach 
everybody everything. I would say that 
the object of these specific subjects is to 
teach everybody something. Their object 
was to give some food which the three R’s, 
or the spoon and knife of education, 
which enabled a boy to take in—in 
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other words; that boys should know 
what were the purposes of their elemen- 
tary knowledge and should improve that 
knowledge in after life. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
I would here point out, in answer to 
objections as to the number of the specific 
subjects mentioned in the Code, that no 
one is allowed to take more than two. 
A schoolmaster who might be able to 
teach well a couple of those subjects 
might select any two and teach those. 
But the right rev. Prelates have a great 
fear that we are using the elementary 
schools for purposes of secondary educa- 
tion — [Opposition Cheers|— but the 
moment you have a_ well-organized 
system of schools for the upper classes, 
and a system of main schools for the 
other and poorer classes, it would be 
unnecessary to teach many of these sub- 
jects in the elementary schools. You 
have not, however, got them now. 
What made us, in Scotland, so far in 
advance of the education in England? 
It was because we had these sub- 
jects, from the time of John Knox on- 
wards, taught in our elementary schools. 
That is why such an active part was 
taken in insisting that the scholars of 
should learn 


the elementary schools 
mathematics, Latin, French, and other 


subjects. It was found of infinite value 
to give the poor parochial children a 
taste to induce them to go to the popu- 
lar Universities. The General Assembly 
for a great many years had sent circulars 
to the Presbyteries entreating them to 
hold inquests and find out boys of what 
is called “pregnant parts,” and, when 
they find such a boy, to ascertain what 
he has learnt of the higher subjects in 
the school, and to make a subscription 
in the church to send him to the Uni- 
versity. It is that which made the 
Universities of the people, and that is 
what we are now doing until we have 
secondary schools. Until we get a sys- 
tem of secondary education—until we 
get a good system of colleges throughout 
the country, it is wise, if possible, to give 
the scholars in the elementary schools 
a taste for learning some .of these sub- 
jects. The necessities of the time have 
obliged this country to establish techni- 
cal schools all over the country, and 
when the boys have learnt some of these 
subjects they can go on into their own 
little colleges, polytechnics, or technical 
Lord Playfair. 
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schools, and make themselves more pro- 
ficient. If we were in the position of 
Switzerland, and could establish im- 
provement schools everywhere, and 
could by law compel the children to go 
to them at evening time to pursue their 
education, then these specific subjects 
would cease to be part of the Code. But 
until you get something of that kind do 
not discount the specific subjects in your 
education. They are of value as giving 
an idea to the children that their educa- 
tion should not end with the elementary 
school, that they go on, and, having a 
taste for certain special subjects, should 
improve themselves, and, at the same 
time, add to the intelligence of the 
country. For it is only by the increase 
of intelligence and technical know- 
ledge that this country can hope to com- 
pete with other countries in the future. 
I think I have now answered most of 
the points to which my attention has 
been drawn, and I can only again ex- 
press satisfaction that the Code this year 
has received so favourable a reception 
from all parts of the public in all parts 
of the ki . 

*Eart STANHOPE said, the noble 
Lord had not referred to the matter of 
the surprise visits. The experiment 
might be a valuable one, but, at the 
same time, he hoped that the annual 
inspection would not be discontinued. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR : I can say nothing 
about that until we have more experi- 
ence. It is true that we have a little 
experience on the point in connection 
with the infant schools, in regard to 
which the set day of visit has been 
changed to an occasional visit, practically 
an annual visit, of the inspector at a 
time not specified. In this case the 
system has worked well. I have no 
authority to say anything more, except 
that this surprise visit, as it is termed, 
has been introduced after the experience 
of the infant schools and in the hope 
that it will work equally good results in 
the other schools. 


PETITION. 
THe Eart or HARROWBY pre- 
sented a petition from the Liverpool 
School Board praying that— 


‘* the law may be amended so as to secure that 
all efficient public elementary schools. whee 
voluntary or Board, shall share equitably i in all 
public monies raised, whether by taxes or rates, 
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for the purposes. of public elementary educa~ 

tion.’’ 

His Lordship said, in presenting the 

Petition, that he wished it to be clearly | 
understood that he expressed no opinion | 
of his own upon it. 


The House adjourned at Twenty- | 
five Minutes after Six. 
of the Clock. | 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 


Friday, 29th March 1896. | 


The House met at a Quarter after 
Two of the clock, 


QUESTIONS. 


KEW GARDENS 

Mr. A. BILLSON (Devon, Barn- 
staple) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether the guide 
to Kew Gardens has been out of print 
for eight years, and whether a new 
edition was almost ready three years 
ago; whether another summer is to be 
allowed to pass without its publication ; 
and how soon a guide to Museum 2 is 
to be issued. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herperr G LapsTone, 
Leeps, W.): The general guide-book to 
Kew Gardens has been for some years 
out of print. Owing to the extensive 
development of the collections, and to 
their re-organization, a mere revision of 
the old guide would be worthless and 
misleading. Each department is being 
worked up and catalogued in detail, and 
rapid progress is being made in this 
work, which must be accomplished 
before the new edition of the popular 
guide can be issued. Every effort is 
being made to hasten the publication ; 
but I must remind my hon. Friend that 
the resources of the Kew establishment 
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are being strained to the uttermost by 
the growing demands of the Government 
Departments, India, and the Colonies. 
In the meantime an enlarged key-plan 
appears to satisfy the requirements of 
the bulk of visitors. The guide to 
Museum 2 is ready, and will be pub- 
lished as soon as the index is finished. 


SNAILBEACH MINE ACCIDENT. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the late lamentable accident at the 
Snailbeach lead-mine in Shropshire, in 
which a number of miners lost their 
lives, owing to the breaking of an un- 
sound rope which had been in use for 
nine years; whether he is aware that 
the Government Inspector at the in- 
quest expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
way in which the rope was looked after ; 
whether it has been ascertained, who, 
if anyone, was responsible for the super- 
vision of the rope; and whether any 
further proceedings will be taken ; if he 
will inquire whether a system prevails 
in this mine compelling the miners to 
buy from the owners, at a price alleged 
to be excessive, gunpowder, fuses, and 
candles ; and, whether this system is in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Truck Act! 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have received 
a report from the inspector, who says 
that the rope had been in use eight-and- 
a-half years, which he considers too long 
a period, and that some specified person 
ought to have been deputed to grease it ; 
that the outward appearance of the rope 
did not betray its inner corrosion ; and 
that in his opinion no contravention of 
the Acts of Parliament had been com- 
mitted. The question whether the law 
in this respect requires amendment will 
be considered by the finspectors at their 
next meeting. Under the Truck Acts, 
it is allowable for the miners to contract 
to buy their materials, such as gun- 
powder, from the employers, and to pay 
even an unreasonable price for them. 
The Bill introduced by me is aimed at 
the kind of evil complained of by the 
hon. Member, for it does not permit any 
but reasonable prices to be paid or de- 
ducted from wages. If the hon. Member 
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will supply me with any details of 
the. acts complained of they shall be 
investigated. 


SCOTCH HERRING FISHERY. 

Sin D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate, if it is in 
accordance with Law to use a scringe 
net for the catching of herrings in 
inlets and lochs in Scotland; and, if 
not, whose duty is it to prevent such a 
mode of fishing, which is stated to be 
very destructive of fish? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
It is lawful to use a scringe net for the 
catching of herrings in small inlets and 
lochs in Scotland. That mode of fishing 
might, I believe, be prohibited by the 
Fishery Board, if they considered it ex- 
pedient to do so. 


THE KINGCASE RIFLE RANGE, 
AYRSHIRE. 

Mr. E, WASON (Ayrshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that objections have 
been lodged against the bye-laws sub- 
mitted by him to the President of the 
Board of Trade in connection with the 
Volunteer shooting range at Kingcase, 
Prestwick, Ayrshire, whereby it is pro- 
posed to shut up a portion of the seashore 
between Ayr and Prestwick three days 
a week during the summer months by 
the Ayr Town Council, the Ayr Harbour 
Trustees, the Freemen and Community 
of Newton and also of Prestwick, the 
superiors of the land on which the ranges 
are situated and of the adjoining lands, 
the adjoining proprietors and others in- 
terested, and the proprietors and tenants 
of lands and houses in Prestwick, New 
Prestwick, Kingcase, and _Prestwick- 
road, Newton; and whether it is his 
intention to continue the application for 
bye-laws against the wish of the public 
bodies and the other parties whose in- 
terests are interefered with ! 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeit-BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): The objections to the 
proposed bye-laws have been received, 
and are under consideration. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD RATE. 
Mr. A. GROVE (West Ham, N.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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whether, in view of the unequal incidence 
of the School Board Rate, and of the 
hardship inflicted upon localities where 
large numbers of the working classes are 
collected, and the assessable value is in 
consequence low, he can introduce a Bill 
to remedy this inequality, or appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
question ¢ 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL(Mk. A.H. D. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I fully recognise 
the great hardships caused to certain 
school districts by the pressure of the 
School Board Rate, where the industrial 
population is large and the rateable value 
low. The question is one of considerable 
difficulty. TI am afraid immediate legis- 
lation is not possible, but I have directed 
that inquiry shall be made in the depart- 
ment into the facts as they affect various 
localities, so that they may be carefully 
tabulated. As the question is only part 
of a very much larger question, the Gov- 
ernment do not find it possible to appoint 
a Select Committee on it at present. 

In further reply to Mr. Grove, 

Mr. ACLAND said he would consider 
the question of appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter. 


Union. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR UNION, 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the scrutiny of votes for 
the Rathgormach electoral division of 
the Carrick-on-Suir union shows that Mr. 
Maurice Kennedy obtained 80 votes, 
while Mr. Michael Power obtained only 
51; that the returning officer has de- 
clared Mr. Michael Power duly elected, 
on the ground that the writing of the 
signature of the nominator of Mr. 
Maurice Kennedy in the nomination 
paper does not precisely resemble his 
writing of his signature in his voting 
paper; and that the nominator of 
Mr. Kennedy has made a statutory 
declaration and forwarded it to the Local 
Government Board to the effect that his 
signature to the nomination paper is in 
his own handwriting ; and whether the 
Local Government Board will, under the 
circumstances, direct the returning officer 
to amend his return by declaring Mr. 
Maurice Kennedy duly elected ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne: The Local Government Board 
received yesterday a complaint regarding 
the action of the returning officer in this 
matter, together with the statutory de- 
claration referred to. The papers will 
be forwarded to the returning officer for 
his observations before further action 
is taken. I may add that the Board 
have no power to direct a returning 
officer to amend his return of a poor law 
election, but the Board, if satisfied that 
the person returned by him has no right 
to act as a Guardian, can set aside the 
return and order a fresh election to take 


Mr. POWER, may I ask if he is 
entitled to vote in the meantime as an 
elected member of the Board. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a legal 
point that I cannot answer, but I will 
inquire. 

Mr. POWER: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary if he will inquire immediately, 
as a division is expected to-morrow of 
great importance. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot get a 
legal opinion by to-morrow. 

Mr. T. J. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether two 
of the Justices, included by the Clerk of 
the Union of Carrick-on-Suir in the list of 
ex-officio guardians for the union, namely, 
Messrs. Edward Bowers and George W. 
Withers, who are non-resident, are en- 
titled to act, in view of the fact that 
there are other non-resident Justices, 
namely, Viscount Clifden, who is a 
Justice of the county of Kilkenny, and 
Mr. Goodman, who is a Justice of the 
county of Kerry, who both possess a 
higher rating qualification in the Carrick- 
on-Suir Union than Messrs. Bowers and 
Withers ; whether, under Section 7 of 
the 12th & 13th Vic., c. 104, as defined 
by the circular letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in reference thereto, the 
Clerk of the Union was bound to include 
Viscount Clifden and Mr. Coodman in 
the list of ex-officio guardians on the 29th 
September last, they having been on that 
date acting Justices for the counties in 
which they reside; and whether the 
Local Government Board will at once 
direct the amendment of the list of ex- 
officio guardians by striking off the names 
of those who have been acting as guar- 
dians up to the present ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: A complaint was 
only received by the Local Government 
Board on the 27th instant, in reference 
to the action of the Returning Officer in 
the preparation of the list referred to, 
and the Board are now in communication 
with that officer on the subject. 


THE REFORMATORY SHIP‘: CLARENCE.”’ 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the reformatory ship 
Clarence, on the River Mersey, is sup- 
ported almost entirely from taxes and 
rates, and that the committee of manage- 
ment includes no representatives of the 
taxpayers or ratepayers ; whether he is 
aware that, although after careful con- 
sideration of the report of the recent 
official inquiry he has recommended the 
reinstatement of the captain, and that 
the responsibility for the recent small- 
pox scandals rested with the medical 
officer, the committee of management 
have now decided that the captain is not 
to be reinstated but is to leave the ship 
on 5th April, while the services of the 
medical officer are retained ; whether the 
committee will be called upon to recon- 
sider their decision ; and what further 
action he proposes to take in vindication 
of the conclusions of the official inquiry ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : The ship may be said 
to be entirely supported by the rates and 
taxes, as last year the contributions from 
these sources amounted to £4,400 19s., 
and the private subscriptions to £6. The 
committee may, therefore, in a sense, be 
said to represent the rate and tax payers. 
The facts are as suggested in the question. 
A letter has been written to the com- 
mittee of management stating that :— 

‘** The Secretary of State must insist on the 
reinstatement of Captain Statham in command 
of the Clarence, and unless he hears that the com- 
mittee are prepared to adopt this course it will be 


his duty to take steps for the withdrawal of the 
certificate which they now hold.”’ 


THE FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL, 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, after the Second 
Reading of the Factories and Workshops 
Bill, he intends to move to refer it to a 
Standing Committee ; and, if so, to which 
Standing Committee 1 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade. 
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NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT. 

Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President. of the Board of 
Trade what steps the Board have taken, 
or intend to take, in order to inform them- 
selves as to when it may be desirable or 
not to appoint a medical assessor in the 
terms of Section 3, Sub-section 1, of the 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1894? 

THE PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Mr. J, Bryce, 
Aberdeen): The Accident Returns are 
examined, and in cases of sufficient im- 
portance the Board of Trade appoint a 
competent person to hold an investi- 
gation. No inquiry has yet been held in 
which the appointment of a medical 
assessor has been found to be necessary, 
but each case will be considered on its 
merits. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. R. 8. DONKIN (Tynemouth) : I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether, 
in the event of a candidate seeking elec- 
tion on a school board, and having 
children who are paid officials of that 
board, and such children canvassing on 
their parents’ behalf, he would be dis- 
qualified ? 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: If the hon. 
Gentleman refers, as I assume, to Section 
34 of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870, the Department have no power to 
decide any question which arises under 
that section. The section places the 
decision under the jurisdiction of the 
courts of law. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 
*Mr. J. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland what is the 
last available day for moving an 
Address relating to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Code ; and whether, having regard 
to the importance of the changes made 
in the New Code regarding training of 
teachers, the arrangements for Queen’s 


“students, and the great inconvenience 


attending such discussions after mid- 
night, the Government will provide for 
the discussion coming on at a reasonable 
hour ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GzorGx TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): The period of one month during 
which the Code must, as prescribed by 
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Section. 67 of the Act of 1872, lie before 
Parliament expires on Thursday the 4th 
of April. Any question with regard to 
the business of the House had better be 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but I cannot think that it will 
be possible to bring on the discussion at 
an earlier hour than usual. 


RETALIATORY TARIFFS, 

Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether, 
in view of the unequal competition to 
which the British and Irish farmers are 
subject through the importation of large 
quantities of bounty-assisted cheese and 
butter, he will try and induce the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to consider the 
propriety of neutralising these bounty 
systems by imposing Import Duties on 
such goods equivalent to the amount of 
the bounty ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
Garpner, Essex, Saffron): No Sir, with 
the experience of other countries before 
our eyes, I cannot undertake to propose 
to my right hon. Friend that we should 
embark upon a policy of retaliatory 
tariffs. I may perhaps add, that the 
interesting report by Sir Joseph Crowe 
on the Agriculture, Bounties, and Gen- 
eral Trade, of France, which was de- 
livered this morning, is an instructive 
Commentary on the cost and results of 
a protective system, and I hope that 
it may receive consideration at the 
hands of those agriculturists who look 
for assistance in the direction indicated 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
consider that a duty designed to counter- 
vail bounties is in the nature of a pro- 
tective duty ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
imagine that it is generally understood 
to be so. 


SCOTCH LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of the Trade if he can state whether the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
are taking any steps to obtain the statu- 
tory sanction of Trintity House for the 
erection of a lighthouse on Tiumpan 
Head, so that this much-needed work 
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may be included in next year’s Esti- 


mates. 

Mr. BRYCE: No Sir, I cannot. Pro- 
posals for new lighthhouses in Scotland 
do not come before me until the Trinity 
House have considered and decided on 
applications made by the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses. I refer the 
hon. Member to my reply to him on the 
19th instant. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the lighthouse authorities have arrived 
at a decision since the 2lst February 
last as to what works will be commenced 
this year, and whether, seeing that 
the proposed lighthouse on Flannen 
Islands was approved several years 
since, and that in consequence of the 
dangerous character of the coast in that 
part workmen can only be employed for 
a short time during the summer, steps 
will be taken to start operations as soon 
as the fine weather sets in ? 

Mr. BRYCE said: The Estimates of 
the three General Lighthouse Authorities 
are still under my consideration. I refer 
the hon. Member to the answer I gave 
him on the 21st of last month, as to the 
impossibility of undertaking this year 
all the new works which have in principle 
been approved. I then told him that 
the proposed Lighthouse on the Flannen 
Islands was one of those approved in 
principle. 


THE RAILWAY AT ERBUSAIG. 

Mr. J.G. WEIR : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
has received a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Erbusaig, Lochalsh, Ross-shire, 
to the effect that, in the interests of the 
fishing and crofting population, there 
should be at least three openings in the 
embankment of the new railway in that 
district ; and whether steps have been 
taken to prevent the construction of the 
embankment without the necessary open- 
ings to the seashore ! 

Mr. BRYCE: I have received from 
the Secretary for Scotland the petition 
referred to by the hon. Member, and will 
carefully consider the representations 
of the petitioners whenever the working 
drawings of the railway embankment 
are submitted to me by the Highland 
Railway Company, which has not yet 
been done. 
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TYPE-WRITING MACHINES FOR 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (on behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Leitrim, Mr. P. 
A. M‘Hugh): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he has 
yet completed arrangements for the 
accommodation of Members desiring to 
use type-writing machines within the 
precincts of this House ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : The 
number of hon. Members who themselves 
use type-writing machines is very small, 
and I amafraid I cannot setapartany room 
for their special use. But I have now 
made arrangements by which a staff of 
clerks, with the requisite number of 
machines, will be at the service of hon. 
Members, and prepared to take work at 
a price which has been agreed upon. 
The room to be used specially for this 
purpose will be the smaller of the rooms 
formerly occupied by the Railway Com- 
missioners, access to which is obtained 
on the south side of St. Stephen’s Hall. 
Work will be begun on Wednesday 


next. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sik R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of 
India have submitted proposals tending 
to ameliorate the conditions of service, 
furlough, &ec., of European officials, of 
the Indian police and other branches 
of the Civil (Oncovenanted) Service of 
India ; and, if so, whether any decision 
has been come to thereon; and, if not, 
whether a speedy one may be expected ! 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, re- 
plying in the absence of Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, said: The Government of 
India have submitted proposals respect- 
ing the leave rules of the various Civil 
Departments in India. These are now 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, but before a final decision can 
be passed on all points, a further refer- 
ence to the Government of India will 
probably be necessary. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 
On the Report of £4,439,268 for the 
Vote on Account, 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
called attention to the very heavy con- 
tributions for military purposes which 
had been imposed on the Straits Settle- 
ments, with the result that all the 
unofficial Members of the Legislative 
Council had resigned, and the official 
Members of the Council had to pass the 
Vote, although they had expressed a 
strong opinion against the justice of the 
claim. As to the mode of levying 
military contributions for military pur- 

on the various Colonies, he said 
that those Colonies might be roughly 
divided into four classes. In the first 
place there were the self-governing 
Colonies—colonies which had a Con- 
stitutional Government of their own and 
which were practically, so far as adminis- 
tering their own affairs were concerned, 
independent states. With regard to 
them the rule was for them to supply 
their own local defences, but in the case 
where there were Imperial coaling sta- 
tions situated within the limits of the 
Colonies they contributed nothing what- 
ever annually to the cost of the Imperial 
stations. In one or two instances he 
believed that they had contributed a 
portion of the expense of building forti- 
fications, but beyond that they did 
nothing whatever. Then there was the 
second class of what might be called 
semi-self governing Colonies. They had 
absolute control of their own expendi- 
ture, and, while they did little towards 
supplying the needs of their own local 
defences, they also availed themselves of 
the control of their own finances to 
refuse to pay anything towards an Im- 
perial contribution to keep up the coal- 
ing station or the Imperial garrison. In 
the next place there were such Colonies 
as Gibraltar which contributed nothing 
either to local or Imperial defence ; and, 
therefore, with regard to the third class 
of Colonies there was this fact to be 
noted, that in no case whatever did they 
contribute any annual sum towards the 
maintenance of Imperial garrisons within 
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their confines. But a certain class of 
Crown Colonies were in a different posi- 
tion altogether. They not only had to 
maintain their own local defences, but 
| they had to pay the expenses, in some 
cases the whole, in other cases a very 
large portion, of the Imperial garrison. 
The Colonies under this head were 
Hong Kong, Mauritius, Ceylon, and the 
Straits. In all those cases contributions 
for Imperial military purposes were very 
heavy indeed. But there was no Colony 
in this class so hardly treated as the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. Cey- 
lon, with 1,650 troops, paid £80,000 a 
year; Hong Kong, with 3,000 troops, 
£40,000 a year; Mauritius, with 1,000 
troops, £18,000 a year; and the Straits 
Settlements, with 1,500 troops, £100,000 
a year, with the possibility of this amount 
being increased to £150,000 a year within 
four years, and it had also to pay 
largely towards the expenses of building 
barracks. Let the House compare the 
Crown Colonies with some of the other 
Colonies. The West African Colonies, 
with 1,200 troops, and the West Indian 
Colonies, with 4,500 troops, contributed 
nothing towards Imperial expenditure. 
The case was made worse by the fact 
that this heavy expenditure was solely 
upon the defence of an Imperial station 
which practically was of no value what- 
ever to the local defences. The fortifica- 
tions at Singapore were concentrated 
entirely on the local depét at the New 
Harbour, and there was no defence at 
Penang or Malacca. What was the 
justification for the unusual charge ! 
He was unable to trace any justification 
for so heavy and exceptional a charge. 
In 1866 Singapore, Penang, and Malacca 
were taken over from India, he believed 
at their own request. The reason of that 
step was to avoid the very heavy general 
Indian charges which they had to pay— 
charges amounting to nearly 25 per cent. 
of their then small revenue. The charges 
now imposed upon them came to. 25 per 
cent. of the increased revenue which the 
exigencies and the trade of the times 
had enabled them to raise. It was, how- 
ever, distinctly understood at the time 
that the Straits Settlements were to bear 
only the cost of their local defence. 
Singapore was not an important Imperial 
station at this time ; and what they were 
to pay for these local defences was put 
at a maximum of £50,000 a year. The 
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conditions of transfer were clear on that 
point :— 


* payment of the Colony for military 
defence shall be £50,000 if the cost of the troops 


stationed there shall amount to or exceed that 
sum. 

That was to say, in no case were these 
expenses to exceed £50,000, and if the 
actual cost of the troops there did not 
amount to that sum the colony was not 
to pay so much ; £50,000 was to be the 
maximum, Although these were the 
terms of the transfer, the Government 
from that day to this had steadily main- 
tained the opinion that the Imperial 
Government itself was not to incur any 
extra expenditure on account of the 
transfer, and they based that argument, 
not on any agreement made between the 
Home Government or the Indian Gov- 
ernment and these Settlements, but 
simply on some correspondence which 
passed between the War Office and the 
Colonial Office. On the 28th of March, 
1866, the terms of transfer were 
further confirmed by a letter from the 
War Office in a despatch to the Colonial 
Otfice. On the 25th of May, 1866, the 
Treasury wrote to the Colonial Office, 
stating that Mr. Cardwell, who was then 
Secretary of State for War— 

‘does not consider that the Settlements can 
be called upon to incur any charge that may be 
required for troops stationed at Singapore for 
for Imperial purposes.” 

That showed that the sum of £50,000 
was to be devoted entirely to local de- 
fences. No doubt a change occurred 
owing to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
in consequence of which Singapore 
became a very important port of call for 
ships which had originally gone round 
by the Cape. The importance of Cape 
Town was transferred to Singapore, 
which became the great emporium of the 
eastern trade. Although the Colony 
might have stood by the terms of the 
Agreement of 1866, it fell in with a 
Revised Agreement, so anxious was it to 
do everything fair in the matter. It 
agreed that, up to 1890, whatever the 
cost of the Imperial troops stationed at 
Singapore was—whether it amounted to 
less than £50,000 or not—it would pay 
£50,000 by way of military contribution. 
But, at the same time, the Imperial 
Government asked the Colony to contri- 
bute to certain Imperial works and 
armaments which were being constructed 
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in the Straits Settlements at that time, 
and it distinctly refused to contribute a 
penny to them on the ground that they 
were Imperial works and not local 
defences at all. That took place about 
1871 or 1872. Time went on, trade in- 
creased, and the Colony undoubtedly 
was further benefited by the increased 
trade of England to the East. In 1881, 
the Royal Commission which sat, under 
the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, to 
inquire into the general question of 
coaling stations, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Singapore would form a very 
important military and coaling station 
for Imperial purposes. That being so, 
Singapore was chosen as an Imperial 
coaling station, and the Straits Settle- 
ments agreed, in consideration of defences 
being constructed there, to contribute 
£81,000 towards the cost of the actual 
fortifications. But it was distinctly 
understood at the time between the 
Straits Settlements and the Home Gov- 
ernment that, if they contributed the 
£81,000 towards fortifications the 
ordinary contribution was to go on 
exactly as before. That went on 
till the year 1890, and then it was 
maintained on the part of the Home 
Government that not only the temporary 
arrangement of 1882, but also the 
agreement under which the Settlements 
were transferred from the Indian Gov- 
ernment to the Home Government came 
to an end. They at once proceeded to 
lay an enormous charge—double the 
previous amount of the military contri- 
bution—upon the Settlements. In 1889 
the Home Government suddenly in- 
formed the Government of the Straits 
Settlements that instead of a military 
contribution of £50,000 a year they 
would for the next four years have to 
find no less a sum than £100,000 in 
addition to the actual cost they had in- 
curred in connection with the fortifica- 
tions. When the announcement was 
made there was naturally a very strong 
feeling of resentment in the Colony ; not 
only the unofficial members protested, 
but actually the Governor of the Colony 
himself wrote home showing the in- 
justice done to the Colony. The Gov- 
ernment at home were relentless : they 
said the £100,000 a year must be levied, 
and the official members of the Legis- 
lative Council voted the money in spite 
of their own private convictions. In 
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1890-91-92, and he thought in 1893,;the case did not rest there. This was 
the £100,000 was voted in the same only a temporary concession, and it was 
way, simply by the official members of | only on the system of deferred payment. 
the Council. Owing to certain circum-| Although in those two years £30,000 
stances the burden was enormously less would be paid by the colony than 
increased. In the first place there was would have been the case if the contribu- 
a heavy fall in exchange, which in itself | tion of £100,000 had gone on, Lord 
would very largely add to the expenses. Ripon was not going to retard the con- 
Then, again, there was the fact that in| cession beyond 1894 and 1895, and the 
previous years, in order to meet the! great contention of the Home Office that 
heavy extra expenditure, all the surplus|this colony, unlike all other colonies, 
which the Colony had accumulated was liable to be called up to pay the 
during years of fairly good trade, and total cost of this military expenditure. 
when the military contribution was small, In fact there was no concession whatever ; 
had been exhausted by the extra military there was only a system of deferred pay- 
contribution. In 1893 the Colony was| ment. He thought this a mere shuffling 
stranded with no reserve whatever, and of the question. It was most unfair to 
they had to pay the heavy contribution | the Straits Settlements, because it was 
out of their annual receipts. They had | utterly impossible for the colony to put 
to cut down their expenditure. Educa-| its finances on a sound foundation or to 
tion was largely checked, and even public| know the scale on which they should 
works were altogether stopped. Fresh | buy taxes if they were always to be in a 
taxes were imposed on the Colony, and | state of uncertainty as to the military 
the result was that while in 1889 the | contribution the Home Government was 
revenue of the Colony had heen 44/ going to foree upon them every year. 
millions of dollars, in 1894 it had | The colony offered to contribute £70,000 
fallen to something like 3} milion |e year, which, taking into account the 
dollars. In 1891, so serious had the! rate of exchange, represented a much 
circumstances of the Colony become, | larger value in dollars. That, he thought, 
that the theri Chancellor of the Ex-| was a very fair offer indeed, considering 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) distinctly promised | all the circumstances. It should be re- 
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in the House of Commons that if things 
went on, and if the Revenue of the 
Colony was reduced and this heavy 
military contribution had to be still 
levied, the Government at home would 
seriously consider the matter, and see 
whether some reduction might take 
place. Lord Ripon had since then been 
approached, he did not remember whether 
by the Government or by the unofficial 
representatives of the Colony, and the 
result was that his Lordship had pro- 
mised to make certain concessions. He 
understood that instead of the sum of 
£100,000 annually they were to be re- 
quired to pay £80,000 for 1894, and 
£90,000 for 1895. That at first sight 
might seem to be a concession, but 
practically it was no concession at all. 
Certainly it was not a carrying out of 
the promise made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1891. In 1891, at the 
rate of exchange, £100,000 meant 
650,000 dollars, whereas at the present 
rate of exchange £90,000 meant 900,000 
dollars. Therefore, the actual payment 
of the Colony was a great deal larger and 
heavier now than it was in 1891. But 


Mr, R. W. Hanbury. 


membered that the complaint of the 
Straits Settlement was not only that 
this heavy charge which they were un- 
able to bear—for they had had a deficit 
in three years—was put upon them ; but 
that it was almost exactly the same 
amount as they had to pay to India 
before they were transferred to the Home 
Government. In 1866, the colony got 
transferred from the Indian Government 
to the Imperial Government for the pur- 
pose of avoiding those heavy general 
charges. There had, however, been no 
improvement in that respect. In fact, 
the Straits Settlements were now actually 
loaded with far heavier charges under 
the Home Government than they ever 
had to meet under the Indian Govern- 
ment. But he ventured to say that in 
the manner in which those heavy charges 
were forced upon them by the great 
grievance of the Straits Settlements 
| against the Imperial Government. The 
colony had a charter which enabled 
them to control their own finances for 
the purposes of the colony. It also had 
a Legislative Council, but it seemed to 
be a mere sham, because undoubtedly 
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this contribution had been forced upon 
the Legislative Council in a mode the 
Imperial Government dare not have 
resorted to, if the Legislative Council 
had been a true representative body. 
Everybody in the colony in a truly 
representative capacity had protested 
against this charge. The unofficial mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council had 
carried their protest to the extent. of 
throwing up their positions on the Coun- 
cil. The official members of the Council 
could not have gone so far as that, but 
they also had protested, through the 
voice of the Governor, against this charge. 
What was the use of a Legislative Coun- 
cil of that kind? It was no protection 
whatever to the colony. Such a state 
of things would not be tolerated in any 
self-governing or even semi-self-governing 
colony. He thought that on all those 
grounds the Straits Settlements had got 
a fair grievance against the Home 
Government. He believed the Colonial 
Office was inclined to take a fair view of 
the case; but they had to fight against 
the War Office and the Treasury, and 
their chances of overcoming those de- 
partments were small indeed. But, 
nevertheless, he hoped the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies would be able to 
announce that some concession had been 
made in the exorbitant demand of the 
Imperial Government on the Straits 
Settlement. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said, it was evident the hon. 
Member for Preston had given very deep 
attention to this particular matter of 
the contribution made by the Straits 
Settlements towards Imperial Defence ; 
but he was wrong in his statement that 
self-governing colonies did not con- 
tribute towards the expenses of Imperial 
garrisons and the coaling stations of the 
Empire. He was also surprised to find 
the hon. Gentleman instituting a com- 
parison in this matter between a rich 
trading colony like the Straits Settle- 
ments and the miserable West African 
Colonies such as the Crown Colony 
of Sierra Leone. The port at Sierra 
Leone had been fortified simply for 
the protection of Imperial trade in 
time of war. Sierra Leone did not 
derive any trade benefit in time of 
peace from the port, while the immense 
trade of Singapore rendered its fortifica- 
tions necessary for its protection. The 
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hon. Member for Preston seemed to 
think that the dominant factor in the 
transfer of the Straits Settlement from 
India to the Home Government was the 
desire that the Straits Settlement should 
escape its payment towards the defence 
of the Empire as part of India. That 
might have been the intention of the 
colony, but it certainly was not the in- 
tention of the Home Government when 
they consented to the change. But it 
was hardly worthy of the rich merchants 
of a place like Singapore to desire to pay 
less than was paid by the much poorer 
population of India towards the defence 
of the Empire. They should at least be 
willing to contribute something like the 
sum which they would contribute had 
they remained part of the Indian Empire. 
The hon. Member said that the people 
of Singapore could not pay this money 
because they had a deficit. That was 
a relative matter, and depended upon 
the taxation they raised. The taxation 
of the Straits Settlements was less 
than the taxation of India, and if 
they had a deficit they must meet it 
as India had to meet it, in the usual 
way. He was bound to say there 
was a larger aspect of this question 
which appealed to himself. In the 
present state of unrest in the minds of 
the inhabitants of large parts of India, 
it seemed to him unwise that they should 
do anything to give colour to the view 
that India was overtaxed in connection 
with imperial defence. No doubt, as the 
hon. Member had said, the Colonial Office 
for the sake of peace would be glad, if 
they could see their way, to diminish 
the contributions from the colonies. 
But he did not think the pressure of 
this House ought to be exercised in that 
sense. They ought, on the contrary, to 
encourage all Governments to insist upon 
the full adoption of the principle that 
each crown colony—especially where it 
was wealthy, as he thought this colony 
was—should pay its full measure towards 
the services of imperial defence. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) was very glad the right 
hon. Baronet had called attention to the 
fact that the question introduced by his 
hon. Friend was one essential part of a 
great whole, and he hoped that neither 
the Government nor the House would 
ever consider or deal with it as if it 
were not so. This question really 
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resolved itself intotwo greatdivisions, and | acknowledged was that a great deal of 
the case of Singapore was a good case| the expenditure due to the presence of 
in point, but only in point, because the |, Imperial Garrison in a Colony was 


question they were now dealing with RY, ik 

appli ad to “every ‘part of their empire. made within the Colony itself and 
The two divisions were those of territorial |!@rgely promoted its prosperity. He 
defence and contributions to the defence | knew that the West Indian Colonies 
of their communication. In regard to | competed with each other for the honour 
territorial defence it was essential in the and advantage of obtaining an Imperial 
case of a self-governing colony to leave | Garrison. It was not a one-sided impo- 
that matter in the hands of the local sition by the imperial authorities to 
colonial government, and in their self- place an imperial garrison in a Colony. 
governing colonies he believed there; He only wished to point out that the 
were now 80,000 armed and trained |case of Singapore was an instance in 
men concerned in the defence of these |one great whole, and must be dealt 
portions of the Empire, for which the| with in that spirit. He would also add 
Empire contributed nothing whilst their | that any conditions they imposed must 
self-governing colonies did in a large and | be liable to variation, because all these 
increasing ratio contribute to the defence | Colonies were in process of growth and 
of imperial connection and communica-| were continually altering not only in 
tion. But to come back to Singapore. | their actual position at the moment, but 
They were dealing with the necessary or | in their position in the near future, and 
right contributions of those colonies;he hoped the Government might have 
which were not self-governing, and for|some proposal to make which should 
which the Imperial Government still | bring these considerations into the esti- 
retained the responsibility of yo tera of what the Colonies ought to 
He was sorry the right hon. Baronet! pay. He had himself gone carefully into 
should have termed their West African | the subject of Singapore, and the general 





settlements miserable. conclusion he had arrived at was that at 
*Sir C. DILKE: By comparison with | the present moment perhaps in compari- 
Singapore. son with other places Singapore paid too 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL thought|much. He should be glad if these 
when the right hon. Gentleman got hold | Colonial contributions could be arranged 
of the most recent statistics he would|on some general scale which would take 
find at the present day not only were|into consideration the benefits of the 
they of more importance than he ima-| defence of the Empire as a whole, which 
gined, but that they were rapidly increas- | would satisfy the different Colonies that 
ing in that importance by a ratio of | what was done was in their best interest, 
growth quite unprecedented in any other | and show them that the home Govern- 
colony. He might say that the West|ment was not levying unfair contribu- 
African settlements were now doing a|tions from them for the purposes of 
trade of £10,000,000 sterling, which was | Imperial defence. 

a far larger trade than was done by all} Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
the West Indian Islands or Ceylon, and | terbury) protested against the milk-and- 
far larger than the local trade of Singa-| water speeches which they had heard. 
pore. These contributions from crown| What were the facts? The contribu- 
colonies were matters of the highest | tions levied on Singapore dare not be 
importance in the great question of levied on any Colony enjoying responsible 
Imperial defence, and when they were | Government. These contributions were 
dealing with Singapore they were levied against the wishes of the Governor 
dealing with the ratio which a/| appointed by the Colonial Office, against 
crown colony ought to bear to/thewishes of the officials there, and of 
that imperial defence, because they/every inhabitant. He appealed to the 
had to place Imperial troops in those | House to allow some investigation to be 
Colonies for the sake of defending that | made in this matter so that Singapore 
portion of the territory of the Empire | and Hong Kong might only be charged 
without any regard to Imperial com-|that which in justice they ought to be 
munication. And the advantage that|called upon to pay. The levy now 
these Colonies not only enjoyed but| made on Singapore was so great, that in 
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order to meet it expenditure in direc- 
tions which would tend to the material 
improvement of the Colony had to be 
curtailed. If a Committee were appointed 
to consider the whole question the people 
of Singapore and Hong Kong would 

to pay what such Committee 
decided was their fair contribution, but 
it was monstrous that they should be 
called upon to bear a burden which was 
too heavy for their resources. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, there was only one word he desired 
to say with reference to the historical 
part of the hon. Member for Preston’s 
speech, and that was that if the Straits 
Settlements had remained part of India 
the military contribution which they 
would have to pay at the present 
moment would be probably a far larger 
proportion as part of the Indian than it 
was as part of the British Empire. He 
had to explain to the House that, though 
officially representing the Colonial Office 
in regard to this matter, this question 
was one which affected three Depart- 
ments—namely, the War Office, the 
Treasury, and the Colonial Office, and 
therefore anything he could say was 
rather restricted, inasmuch as he could 
not speak thé opinion of the three De- 
partments, but only that of one of them. 
If this question was to be discussed in a 
broad view it must be discussed as 
affecting the Colonies as a whole. He 
did not propose, however, to discuss it 
from that broad view, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston had dealt with it from 
the point of view of the Straits Settle- 
ment alone. He agreed with the hon. 
Member that it would be very invidious 
if there was to be any discussion between 
the Colonial Office and a Colony as to 
the fair share which the latter ought to 
bear of local Imperial charges. It was 
not likely under present circumstances, 
and when the sums were fixed that the 
two parties would ever agree as to what 
was a fair share to pay. As regarded 
the Home Government, they had recog- 
nised to the full that the circumstances 
not only of the Straits Settlements, but 
of other Colonies, had materially changed 
for the worse during the last few years 
because of the falling off in trade, and more 
especially because of the fall in exchange. 
The same sterling contribution at the 
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present time threw a much heavier 
charge on the Colonies in silver dollars 
than was the case a few years ago. As 
regarded the contribution of the Straits 
Settlements, the Home Government had 
endeavoured to do something to alleviate 
their position. The Government agreed 
that, instead of the contribution of 
£100,000. a year, which was exacted 
from them during the last few years, 
and which it was intended to renew, it 
should only be £80,000 for 1894, and 
also a reduced sum for 1895. The hon. 
Member had misunderstood the position 
of the Colony and of the Home Govern- 
ment in regard to future years. If he 
would refer to the Dispatch written by 
the Colonial Office, which represented 
the three Departments, he would see 
that it had been specifically promised to 
the Colony that, if their material position 
altered for the worse during the next 
three years, that circumstance would be 
taken into favourable account by the 
Home Government as regarded the con- 
tribution. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: 
the Dispatch been published ! 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON was not sure 
that it had been actually laid before the 
House, but it had been published in the 
papers out there In the sentence in 
which Lord Ripon stated the position of 
the Home Government, he said that 


Has 


‘**should unexpected circumstances arise, such as 
a very material fall in silver vs soelilar 
Majesty’s Government would not fail to take 
note of the altered situation, and to consider any 
representation which the Colony might make 
with regard to the situation generally.” 


He thought the hon. Member had for- 
gotten too much that there was’ another 
side to this question, and that was the 
side of the British taxpayer, because, 
while it was certainly understood, when 
the Straits Settlements were taken over 
from India, that they should bear the 
local costs of their defence, if hon. 
Members would look at the figures they 
would see that, assuming the contribu- 
tion of £100,000 during the current five 
years, the cost to the Colony would be 
half-a-million, but to the English tax. 
payer it would not be less than £275,000. 
Therefore, the English taxpayer was 
bearing a very material portion of the 
local defence of the Straits Settlements. 
That was a matter which ought to be 
taken into account in considering the 
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amount of the contribution. He would [had been abandoned. They had, in his 
only say in conclusion that all desired, opinion, been betrayed. Our old allies, 
if possible, and it was to our interest to | to whom we were bound, by honour and 
come to, an amicable arrangement with gratitude, as well as by Treaty, as far as 


these Colonies. The friction between the | Her Majesty's Government were con- 
Home Government and the Colonies was cerned, had been given up to their bitter 
& great source of discomfort to the| enemies. What had happened since the 
Colonial Office and to the Colonies ; and | Convention of December 1894, by 
if they could arrive at some conclusion, | which the Government had entirely 
on some basis fair alike to the Colony | abandoned the Swazis? It was agreed 
and the Home Government, whereby the | by that Convention that Her Majesty's 
contribution should form some propor- Government should press on the Swazi 
tionate part of their material position | Queen Regent and the Council to issue 
year by year, it would, he thought, be the Organic Proclamation. That Organic 
much better than the arrangement of Proclamation amounted to a formal 
these fixed sums, over which there were statement by the Swazis that they had re- 
these perpetual wrangles. The Depart- “signed their independence, and accepted 
mental Committee was now sitting, and|the Government and Administration 
they had practically already made their}of the Boers. For 15 months, since 
Report, and he trusted it would only be a, November 1893, Her Majesty's Govern- 
short time before whatever conclusions ment had used every endeavour to get 
they arrived at would be put into force, the Swazis to issue that Proclamation. 
and that they might not on any future | They had steadily refused. The Queen 
occasion have these questions raised in| Mother and the Queen Regent both 
the House, which caused considerable emphatically refused to sign. They 
friction between the Colonies and the|said : “We will never sign it.” The 
Home Government. He believed the | young King said: “ We will never sign 
result of the inquiry would be an/the Proclamation.” And an old chief- 
arrangement satisfactory to the Home | tain, one of the envoys who came over 
Government and the Eastern Colonies | here, mad« an interesting and remark- 
alike. able statement. He said— 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT' . “ We will never sign. We will never accept 
. * Y Boer rule until Her Majesty, the great Queen, 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked the U nder our Mother, also puts herself under the Boers, 
Secretary for the Colonies for further in- | and if the great Queen puts herself under the 
formation as to the actual state of affairs | Boers, then we, the dogs of the great Queen, 
in Swaziland. The House would re-| Yi follow her, and put ourselves also under the 
member that the Debate which was |? 

initiated by the hon. Member for North | That was the answer of the whole Swazi 
Ayrthire the other day was brought to| people. Now he would call attention to 
an abrupt conclusion by the action of| the action of the Boers. On January 12 
the Government, who pleaded, as an ex-| President Kruger mobilised his artil- 
cuse for stopping the Debate, the public|lery at a place on the north-eastern 
interest. He confessed he was not able| border. That fact aroused some inte- 
to recognise at the moment, nor had he|rest in this country, and a tele- 
been able to understand since, the| gram was sent over here to state that 
validity of the plea. In his opinion the/the artillery was not mobilised against 
plea of public interest should never be|the Swazis but against the Basutos. 
used by a Government, except in the|On the 13th of February came the final 
most extreme cases, and inasmuch as no|and emphatic refusal of the Swazis to 
information could possibly reach Swazi-|accept Boer domination. Generals 
land except through the Boer telegraphs, | Joubert and Schmidt went down to 
and the Boers exercised a strict censor-|the borders of Swazis and summoned a 
ship over all telegrams, the alleged|commando and assembled a little over 
danger of the Swazis being incited to|a thousand rifles. The artillery was 
incite the wrath of the Boers by resis-| brought up and every menace was made 
tance was a chimerical danger. They|for the occupation of Swazi in force. 
knew well that, as far'as Her Majesty’s| This occurred at the end of February. 
Government were concerned, the Swazis| But the Boers received some alarming 
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information—and, no doubt, their Gov- 
ment also received the same information 
privately—to the effect that a very for- 
midable combination of the natives had 
been organised to assist the Boer attacks. 
And, in addition, he had no doubt the 
hon. Gentleman had information that 
there was a considerable movement 
among the non-Boer population of the 
Transvaal who were ready to give prac- 
tical help to the Swazis in case they were 
attacked. In consequence of that, the 
Boers hesitated, and he thought, very 
wisely hesitated, to goin. Now came a 
part of the narrative which he did not 
speak of with confidence, because they 
had not yet received any written 
accounts ; and no private telegrams were 
allowed to go over the Boer wires. He 
understood the hon. Gentleman the other 
day to state that there was no truth in 
the report that communications to Her 
Majesty’s Government were under the 
control of the Boers. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: What I 
said was, that the communications that 
werereceived camefrom the High Commis- 
sioner, who received them direct from our 
representative in Swaziland, and that, 
of course, there was no possibility of 
tampering with them. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said, he had no doubt that Her Majesty's 
Government received their communica- 
tions, especially those in cypher, without 
being tampered with, but what he under- 
stood was that all the public and private 
telegrams were under the control of the 
Boers, and he still asserted that. The 
rest of the story was, he admitted, more 
or less conjecture, and it was with regard 
to that he wished for information from 
the hon. Gentleman. What he believed 
to have happened was this. The Boers, 
alarmed by this native combination and 
the effervescence, if not more, among the 
non-Boer population in the Transvaal, 
and also the movement in this country, 
decided upon a compromise. The hon. 
Gentleman had informed the House that 
the Organic Proclamation, which the 
Government had been urging in every 
way, fair and unfair, upon this unfortu- 
nate people for 1 1 months no longer existed, 
and had been abandoned. That admis- 
sion pointed to a compromise. The hon. 
Gentleman also told the House that an 
interview had been arranged between the 
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young Swazi King and the Boer gene- 
rals. He did not know where the 
interview took place, but believed it was 
outside the borders of Swaziland. They 
were told that, at that interview, General 
Joubert appointed the young King as 
Paramount Chief of Swaziland, and that 
then the young King went back to his 
country, and matters remained in statu 
quo. The Under Secretary had said it was 
assumed that the Swazis peacefully ac- 
cepted the Boer Administration. Why? 
Because Mr. Crowe, a Boer gentleman, 
who had been a member of the trium- 
virate who had looked after the affairs of 
the whites in Swaziland for the past 
three years, still remained in Swaziland. 
He should like to know whether Mr. 
Crowe, or any other Boer, had any right 
of administration over Swaziland. He 
would like to know if the Swazis had ad- 
mitted the Boer right to administer 
Swaziland, and if there was any evidence 
of it. He sincerely trusted the Swazis 
still practically preserved their inde- 
pendence, but he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government had 
any evidence that the Boers had a prac- 
tical administration over Swaziland at 
the present, or that the Swazis had gone 
back from the solemn declarations of the 
Swazi Queens and King, and the whole of 
the Chiefs, not to accept Boer domina- 
tion. Had Mr. Crowe any practical 
power in Swaziland, and, if so, how did 
he propose to enforce it ; and would Her 
Majesty’s Government in any case permit 
an armed Boer military invasion and 
occupation of Swaziland, if the Swazis 
persisted in their resistance ! These were 
matters on which, he thought, the House 
was entitled to some information. 

*Mr. H.0O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) said, they really wanted infor- 
mation as to what has happened in 
Swaziland. The Under Secretary had 
persistently, and no doubt from the best 
motives, withheld the information from 
the House of Commons. But surely 
there must come a limit to the period 
when no information could be given, and 
when there must be circumstances which 
could be communicated to the House of 
Commons. Unless they could get infor- 
mation from the British Government, 
they would get no information of an 
authentic character, for they knew that 
efforts were made to pollute the supply 
and the source of news in the Transvaal. 
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The news which had reached this country 
from the Transvaal was misleading, and 
unless they received some assistance from 
the Government, they were left unjusti- 
fiably in the dark. The Under Secretary 
seemed to approach this matter from the 
standpoint of giving the Boers security 
of tenure in Swaziland, and to think they 
had got a right to dominate the South 
African people. He regarded it entirely 
from a different point of view. He had 
no sympathy whatever with the Boer in- 
tervention in Swaziland. During the 
last three years the Boer Government 
had been deliberately legislating against 
our country and our countrymen. They 
had been passing Act after Act specifi- 
cally directed against our people, and 
instead of desiring to give them one inch 
of territory or one farthing of money, he 
would withhold from them everything, 
under all circumstances, until they be- 
haved to this country with that courtesy 
and friendship they were entitled to 
demand from a friendly State. The 
Boer law, to which he called attention 
the other day, as to the possession of 
English silver money was a deliberate 
insult to this country. It was said that 
it was not enforced. He could very 
well believe that if an attempt were 
made to enforce it, it would precipitate 
the catastrophe which some people be- 
lieved to be pending, and the long-suffer- 
ing Englishmen in the Transvaal would 
make very short work of those who 
attempted to enforce it. They were told 
the other day that the access to the 
franchise in the Transvaal was similar to 
that of the United States and other great 
civilised countries. That was promptly 
contradicted, for indeed there was no 
similarity whatever. In the last three 
years effort after efforthad been made, not 
secretly but openly, against their country- 
men to contract the franchise in order to 
maintain the Boer dominion over them. 
The House had been misled. Up to the 
last moment they were denied access to 
information in regard to one of the most 
painful incidents in the history of this 
South African question—namely, what 
actually took place when Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s declaration was made. It was 
said over and over again that a declara- 
tion was made guaranteeing the Swazis 
their independence. They were told, 
however, that that was an error. It 


was said that the contracting parties 
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were the British Government on the one 
side and the Boers on the other ; and that 
what was done between them did not 
affect the Swazis, and had not been com- 
municated to them, save in the way of 
mere information. But at last the Blue 
Book was published, and the first thing 
that appeared on the face of the despatch 
was, that Her Majesty’s Representative 
went to the Swazis, and in a way that 
they could and did understand, stated 
that their independence was guaranteed 
tothem. He defied the Under Secretary 
to convince any Member of the House 
that an expression of that kind could, 
under any circumstances, have any other 
meaning than the plain meaning on the 
face of it. It might have been expedient 
for reasons of policy to disavow that 
declaration ; it was apparently considered 
very important that it should not become 
known, for it was not until the eleventh 
hour that it was published. These 
seemed to be strong reasons why the 
House should sympathise with what was 
certainly the weaker party in this 
matter. He had never expected to hear 
a Member of the House claim as a matter 
of indulgence the fact that he had been 
the representative of an alien and a 
hostile power. 

Dr. CLARK : That claim was never 
made. The statement is absolutely 
inaccurate. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
hon. Member who had just interrupted 
him stated that it was true that he had 
been a representative of the Boer Govern- 
ment, and he was not ashamed of the 
fact, because he said it was a poor 
country, and it was at war with this 
country at the time. 

Dr. CLARK said, he had a dozen 
times explained his position as Consul 
General for several] years of the South 
African Republic. The facts were these. 
He was Secretary of the Transvaal Inde- 
pendence Committee when|the war began. 
After the independence of the Transvaal 
was secured by the Treaty of 1881, he 
was Consul General for several years. It 
was an honorary office, because there was 
very little work to do, and it was a very 
poor country. When gold was dis- 
covered, there was a good deal of com- 
mercial work, and three or four years 
ago he asked the Boer Government to 
appoint a paid official. They did so, and 
a paid official had been here as Consul 
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General for three or four years. When | 
he acted as Secretary of the Independence | 
Committee, the father of the present Secre- | 
tary forScotland and some 60 Members of | 
Parliament were members of that Com- | 
mittee. He occupied that position during 
the war ; and for several years afterwards 
he continued the work in the capacity of | 
Consul Geueral. At the time of the 
war the Transvaal was a British Colony, 
so that it could have no representative 
here. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER doubted 
whether the statement just made would | 
alter the opinion held on the subject by 
any Member of the House. He could 
remember only too well the reports which 
reached this country of how our two field 
guns were whitend by the bullets of those 
whose independence the hon. Member 
was endeavouring to secure, and how 
our soldiers were shot down by men 
whom the hon. Member, a subject of the | 
Queen, was doing his best to assist. He 
believed the hon. Member was the only 
man in the House who could fail to feel | 
sympathy with the Swazis in this matter, 
or who could have the least desire, unless | 
it was proved to be a political necessity of | 
the highest importance, that the Trans- 
vaal should succeed in dominating 
Swaziland. We had had fair warning. 
It was reported, and could hardly be. 
denied, that the President of the Trans- | 
vaal had declared that if he did not get | 
all he wanted from us, the Suzerainty of | 
the Transvaal, he would appeal to the 
German Emperor. The House ought to 
be informed whether such a declaration 
was made. But whether it was made or | 
not those who were in correspondence 
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the Boers. He considered it nothing 
short of a disgrace that this country, 
which pretended to champion the free- 
dom and liberty of oppressed nationali- 
ties in every part of the world, should 
betray and desert these people who 
trusted us in their hour of need. He 
called upon the Government to say that 
they would keep a sharp eye on this 


| transaction, and see that the Swazis are 


not unduly oppressed. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, he would not enter on the ques- 
tion of the relations of the Swazis to the 
Boers. He had come to the conclusion 
that, between the British authorities and 
the Boers, the unfortunate Swazis would 
be made short work of sooner or later. 
He desired to make a brief reply to the 
statements made last night by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast in reference 
to the appointment of Sir Hercules 
Robinson as High Commissioner of the 
Cape. Sir Hercules Robinson, in a letter 
in to-day’s 7'imes, had made a complete 
answer tothehon. Member’s charge—-that 
he was unable to fulfil the position of 
High Commissioner because he had 
financial connections in the Colony. 
The real ground of the hon. Gentleman’s 


| attack, however, was, that Sir Hercules 


Robinson had shown by his past career, 
not only at the Cape but in other por- 
tions of the Empire, that he was anxious 
to conduct the affairs of any Colony with 
which he might be connected in unison 
with the feeling of the people there. 


|The Member for West Belfast said that 


the appointment was not in the interests 
of the Empire, but the fact was the ap- 
pointment was almost unanimously 


with the Transvaal knew that there was approved of by the colonists, English 
a very strong feeling that that course and Dutch. He thought the hon. 
was open to the Boer, and that it was |Member for West Belfast, who pro- 
made much more easy by the action of|fessed to speak in the name of Irish- 
the Government. He wished the Under | men, might have left it to someone else 
Secretary to be more frank, and to tell|to make an attack on Sir Hercules 
the House clearly what was going on in| Robinson, who was a distinguished 
the Transvaal ; and especially whether | Irishman. Colonists looked with great 
the Government was, in any event, going interest and attention to the character 
to use force, to allow any of Her Ma-/and antecedents and actions of those 
jesty’s subjects to use force in order to | sent out to govern them, and how could 
compel the Swazi people to submit to the | the colonists be expected to receive with 
worst white Government in the whole of | general consideration a Governor who 
Africa. was attacked before he sailed by a 
*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire); Member of that House hulding the 
said, he also wished to make a protest | position held by the Member for West 
against the handing over of this brave| Birmingham? The Member for West 
but defenceless people to the rapacity of | Belfast might perhaps be excused, for 


‘ 
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it was well known that somehow or | asserted that the South African Republic 
other he was always haunted with the in its foreign relations was within the 
idea since he came into that House that | sphere of British influence, and would 
he was the one man living whose duty it | not be allowed to make any new treaty 
was to look after the British Empire in| of arrangement with any foreign State 
every part of the world. The hon. |except subject to the consent of Her 
Member admitted that he had never | | Majesty's Government. This Govern- 
been to the Cape and he knew nothing | ment would take care always to control 
of those distant regions of which he | the foreign relations of the Transvaal. 
spoke so glibly. He could assure the) Sim E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
hon. Member for West Belfast that the | | (Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Did you communi- 
interests of the colonies, if not of the | cate that statement formally to the 
Empire at large, got on tolerably well | Transvaal Government ! 
before he came into that House. _ Mr. BUXTON said, they had not 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, with done so. It was not for them to do so 
regard to the points raised by the hon. unless the question arose whether the 
Gentleman opposite as to the appoint-| Transvaal had committed any breach of 
ment of Sir Hercules Robinson, they the convention. Of course the Trans- 
had discussed it last night at considerable vaal Government knew what was said in 
length, and he would only add that, as Parliament with regard to them, and 
regarded the remarks of the Member for they had received warning, if warning 
West Belfast as to Sir Hercules Robin-| were required, in the most emphatic 
son’s financial operations in South Africa, terms. Finally, he was asked for in- 
he had given, in addition to the letter formation as to the present position in 
in The Times that morning, a categorical Swaziland, which he should deal with with- 
denial of the insinuations and accusa- out touching the history of the matter. 
tions of the hon. Member. That denial| He did not understand what the hon. 
was given in a personal interview that | | Member meant by the reference to the 
morning. With regard to the question | a proclamation. The position was 
of Swaziland, he did not want to go this :—It was created under the Conven- 
into its history. Therefore he passed by | tion of 1893. It was a document which 
the question of the independence of | it was open to the Swazis to sign or not. 
Swaziland, which had recently been They had declined to sign, and the pro- 
discussed on more than one occasion. | clammation disappeared of its own 
He also declined to go into the question ‘accord. The administration of Swazi- 
of the action of the Transvaal Govern- land came under the fresh Convention of 
ment with regard to British subjects. 1894, with the distinct reservation of 
He had always thought that some of | tribal independence which he had more 
the laws of the South African Republic than once pointed out. Then with re- 
were very inexpedient indeed. The | gard to the action of the Transvaal Gov- 
position of the Government was this— -jernment as to the mobilisation of the 
that unless exceptional and adverse forces on the borders when their Com- 
treatment had been shown to British | missioners were going in to meet the 
subjects they were not entitled to inter- ‘Chiefs, they were justified in doing so. 
fere, nor would it be expedient. With | The question was whether there might 
regard to the foreign relations of the | not have been a rising, as there was a con- 
Transvaal and the speech of President | siderable amount of distrust at the time. 
Kruger, he was not sorry to have that |The Transvaal Government would not 
opportunity of referring to the matter, | be justified in sending an armed force 
and, as he had said before with regard | into Swaziland when the Commission 
to that speech, it was perfectly im-| was sitting. He was thankful the 
material to the British Government |Swazis had not been led away by ill- 
what President Kruger may or may not advised counsellors, but had come to 
have said on the occasion. The tele-| the conclusion that they would be able 
graphic summary was not exactly in to meet the Boers in a peaceful way. 
accordance with what he did say. They | | The information of the Government was 
adhered, as previous Governments had | | that they had come to a meeting in a 
adhered, to the clause of the London peaceful way, and that the administra- 
Convention of 1884, in which it was' tion of Swaziland was practically now 


Mr, William Redmond, 
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in the hands of the Boers under es bm England. In 1816, the school had 
ful conditions and with the assent of the | got into a condition of some disorder, 
Swazis. He hoped that position would|and a petition was presented to the 
be maintained, because whatever opinions Master of the Rolls. Under the 
hon. Members might hold, they could authority of the Master of the Rolls a 
not wish that’ there should be actual scheme was drawn up which confirmed the 
fighting between the Boers and the) absolute Church character of the Founda- 
Swazis. That could only have one tion. It was used asa charity school for 
result, and it was for the interests of all | teaching and instructing children in the 
parties that there should be no hostile| principles and the doctrines of the 
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movement. He hoped the Swazis would 


he ready to submit to the administra-, 


tion of the law with the reservations the 


Government had made for them and to! 


the guarantees which the Government 
fully intended to carry out. 
logical conclusion to the action taken for 
many years past in regard to the three 


countries (Swaziland, the Transvaal, and | 
that | 


England), and it had come to this 
Swaziland would now practically be 
administered by the Boers, but they had 
reserved for the Swazis all the rights 
that they had not parted with. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
Is there any official statement or evidence 
to show that the Swazis have admitted, 
or put themselves under, the actual 
administration of the Boers? 

[There was no answer. } 


THE BERRIEW EDUCATION SCHEME. | 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) moved a reduction of £500 in the 
salary of the Vice President of the 


Council (Mr. Acland), in order to call | 


attention to a very grave departure 
from the ordinary practice of the Educa- 
tion Department. 
he referred was connected with 
scheme prepared by the Charity Com- 
missioners under the Welsh Inter- 


mediate Education Act for a school in) 
the parish of Berriew .in the county of | 


Montgomery. The School was founded 


This was a! 


The matter to which | 
the | 


/Chureh of England, and the children 
_ were required to attend church on Sun- 
‘days and “ other usual days ” for Divine 
Service, unless their parents objected. 
|The trustees included the Vicar of 
the parish, and they were to appoint 
such masters as were members of the 
Church of England, “ of sober life and 
conversation.” All the documents he 
had consulted showed this Foundation 
to have possessed a distinctively Church 
character, and yet the recent scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners proposed to 
alter the Church character of the school 
entirely. 

*THeE VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham) said, the 
hon. Gentleman could not hold him 
responsible for the character of the 
scheme. The scheme came from the 
Charity Commissioners, and during the 
time it was in the Education Depart- 
ment his attention was not called to the 
subject by any objections; and he 
passed it on in the ordinary course. 
He did not receive any objection to it; 
‘and, therefore, he had none to answer. 
*Mr. TALBOT said, it was a scheme 
about which Churchmen felt very 
strongly, because under it the Vicar of 
the Parish, who had always hitherto 
been a Trustee, was forbidden to give 
religious instruction. A Petition against 
the scheme was presented on September 
14 of last year, signed by the statutory 


in 1652 by Humphry Jones. In order | number of ratepayers. On November 23 
to show the Church character impressed | a letter was read from the Education 
on that school when it was founded he| Department stating that 12 out of 
stated that the founder conveyed lands! the twenty signatories had withdrawn 
and other property to trustees, among) their signatures before the statutory 
whom were two clergymen of the Church | two months had expired. A letter had 
of England, and it was important to| been sent to the Department pointing 
observe the date at which this was done. | out that there was no provision in the 
Tt was in 1652, and the two clergymen! Act for the withdrawal of such signa- 
in question were Vicars deprived by the | tures. The scheme was, in consequence, 
Commonwealth. In 1738, a clergyman | not laid on the Table of the House. In 
was a master, and the children were in-| his judgment, the Education Department 
structed in the principles of the Church | had acted wltra vires in this matter. 
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But supposing the Department had the | presented because the signatures had been 
power to allow the withdrawal of the} withdrawn. There was not the slightest 
signatures, he contended that they | suggestion anywhere in the Act of Par- 


should have given notice to’ those who 
signed the Petition, in order that en| 
opportunity might have been afforded to | 
others to substitute their names for | 
those who had withdrawn. A com-| 
plaint had reached him to the effect that 
those who signed this Petition, and then | 
withdrew their names, did so because | 
they were told something which was not | 
in accordance with the facts of the case. 
They said that the signatures had been | 
withdrawn because a threat had been 
made to the effect that if the Petition 
succeeded the Endowments would be | 
taken away from the parish and a 
School Board would follow. No such | 
result could have possibly followed, and if | 
the people were so informed it was an 
unwarrantable use of an improper 
argument. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said that this question was of some con- 
stitutional importance. It was impor- 
tant that the House should know that 
the sanction of these schemes depended | 
on an Order in Council, and when that | 
Order had been made its effect and result 


could not be questioned in a Court of | 


law. It was, in his opinion, clear that 
what had been done in this case was 
never intended should take place. The | 
15th Section of the Act of 1873 was dis- | 
tinct in stating that— 

‘Tf any Petition has been presented the scheme 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; ’’ 

the procedure following the usual 
course when Parliament was not sitting. | 
He asked the House to observe what a 
door was opened to possible collusive or 
improper action if any departure from 
established practice were sanctioned. | 
The only protection the opponents had 


liament that a Petition should be with- 
drawn, still less that signatures should 
be withdrawn. That was, in some shape 
or form, the action of the Education 
Department, without the consent of the 
right hon. Gentleman, under a complete 
misapprehension of what the law was. 
The fact was, that those who had had 
bona fide objections to raise could not 
get them raised. With regard to this 
particular case, it appeared, on the evi- 
dence before them, that incividual 
signatories were visited and different 
reasons given them why they should not 
oppose the scheme. The persons who 
had, bona fide, obtained a Petition to be 
presented had no means of knowing 
what was being done. The result of 
such action was, that the House lost for 
ever any chance of having the scheme 
investigated. When a question was put 
to the right hon. Gentleman, the other 
day, he said the Department had acted 
in accordance with the course taken by a 
previous Government in the Dauncy 
case. That case, he was sure, never 
came before the Law Officers. They 
did not charge the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself with any dereliction of 
duty, but they protested against being 
deprived of the opportunity of discussing 
this scheme. If his hon. Friend was 
right as to the history of the Charity, 
and no doubt he was right, it was plain 
it was a case in which Parliament would 


have interfered. Whatever might be 


the excuse which the right hon. Gentle- 
man might be able to give for the con- 
duct of the Department in this case he 
hoped the protest to-day would make it 
impossible for anything of the kind to 
occur in the future. 

*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 


was the protection of petition ; through | gomeryshire) felt bound to intervene in 
a Petition they could present to the|the Debate in consequence of some 
House any objections they had to a remarks which fell from the hon. 
scheme. They were informed, rightly!Member for the Oxford University 
or wrongly, of what happened in this|(Mr. Talbot). The question of the 
case. Let them consider, however, what |Church character of the foundation was 
might happen. A Petition might be decided in the negative by the Charity 
presented by influential people; they Commissioners after a very full inquiry— 
might believe the matter was going to| an inquiry which lasted a long period, 
be discussed—but behind their backs, during which, if he rightly understood 
they knowing nothing about it; the| the procedure, everything which could 
Department informed Her Majesty in| possibly be brought forward was ad- 
Council that no Petition had been vanced before the Commissioners. The 


Mr. Talbot. " 
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gift was simply and purely for a free 
school, without any declaration that it 
should be of a Church character. He 
must add, that the proceedings which 
culminated in the Chancery suit were 
material. They showed that the school 
had ceased to exist. If it was a Church 
school, which was entirely denied, a 
greater disgrace to the Church could not 
possibly be conceived. The funds were in 
the hands of a sole trustee, from whom 
they were with difficulty recovered, the 
school-house was in ruins, the scholars 
were non-existent, and the master was a 
man of bad character. Under those cir- 
cumstances—and only under those circum- 
stances—-was the Chancery scheme passed. 
Lord Liverpool was Premier and Lord 
Eldon was Lord Chancellor, and, 
naturally, clauses were put in insisting 
on Church of England instruction. 
The point he wished to insist upon was, 
that the insertion of those clauses was 
a usurpation; not a confirmation of 
an existing Church character of the 
school. As regarded the scheme itself 
he was afraid he must ask the indul- 
gence of the House while he went a 
little into the educational policy of 
which the scheme was part—the scheme 
being only one of a group of schemes. 
When it became the duty of the Mont- 
gomeryshire Joint Educational Com- 
mittee to set the Intermediate Education 
Act in motion they naturally considered 
the question of the existing Endowments 
in the different parishes. Amongst them 
was the Endowment at Berriew. The 
Committee reported :— 

**Tt will be noticed that the Proposals for the 
County Scheme deal only with the funds arising 
from the County Rate and Government Grants, 
and do not include any of the Educational 
Endowments of the county. The Committee 
believe that, with the exception of Deythur, all 
of these Endowments are at present employed in 
the support of public elementary schools. Inas- 
much as _ the provision of Elementary Education 
is now a legal obligation on the owners and 
occupiers of property, and as in the coming 
Session large additional grants will probably be 
made for it at the public charge, the Committee 
suggest that advantage should be taken of the 
extension to them made by the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of the powers now vested 
in the Charity Commissioners and the Education 
Department, to re-organise these Endowments, 
and at the same time to secure them for the 
parishes to which they were originally given.”’ 
Then they went on to say ,— 


‘*The Committee are of opinion that the 
interests of the parishes will be effectually pro- 
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tected by applying these Endowments in securing 
for the chil belonging to them education in 
County Intermediate Schools; and they invite 
suggestions and information from the trustees or 
managers and all interested in the Endowments 
which may facilitate the task of preparing a 
schemes or scheme for this purpose.’ 


In September 1892 a meeting was 
held with the Berriew Trustees, by the 
Joint Committee, of which meeting the 
minute was as follows :— 


‘¢ After full discussion the Berriew Trustees 
stated their willingness to concur in the Estab- 
lishment of a scheme under the Welsh Act for 
the administration of the Endowment; such 


scheme to provide for the maintenance of an 
Upper Department in the Public Elementary 
School.”’ 


The scheme included the clause to 
which hon. Members opposite took 
such exception, the one which required 
that the religious instruction should be 
given by members of the teaching staff 
only. That was a clause which was 
inserted in all Welsh schemes, Nota 
single official objection was taken to 
the scheme. There was some private 
discussion, no doubt, but not a single 
objection was taken officially to any of 
the provisions of the scheme, either 
before the Charity Commission or before 
the Education Department. The hon. 
Member for the Oxford University spoke 
of the withdrawal of signatures being 
obtained by misrepresentation. 

*Mr. TALBOT said he did not intend 
to use those words; what he meant to 
say was that the signatures would not 
have been withdrawn but for certain 
representations made to the signatories. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to go further 
than that, and to speak of improper 
influences. 

*Mr. TALBOT said he stated that 
improper arguments were addressed to 
the signatories, and that if the case had 
been properly put before the people an 
entirely different impression would have 
been left on their minds. It was in 
consequences of improper arguments that 
the signatures were withdrawn. 

*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN said that, 
with regard to the fallacious arguments, 
he might say that the Endowment consis- 
ted of a sum which was in consequence of 
agricultural depression a little over £70 a 
year. The County Council gave an addi- 
tional grant of £73a year on the condition 
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that an Upper Department was estab- 
lished in the School. This was in pur- 
suance of the general policy of the Joint 
Education Committee to diffuse Se- 
condary Education as widely as possible 
among the people of the country. 
The argument which was used to secure 
the withdrawal of the signatures from 
the petition was that the additional 
grant made to the foundation by the 
County Council was given on the 
condition and could only be given on 
the condition that the School was of 
an undenominational and not of a 
denominational kind, and that the 
endowment, if not used for the support 
of the School, would be applied for schol- 
arships in other Schools. He was told 
at first hand by one who signed the peti- 
tion that he would not have put his name 
to it had he not been led to understand 
that the passing of the Scheme would in- 
volve the parish in a very heavy expense, 
and it was on being assured that such 
was not the case—that on the contrary, 
it would mean the grant to the parish of a 
sum very nearly the amount of the 
endowment—that this particular gen- 
tleman withdrew his name from the 
petition. The grounds, therefore, on 
which he supported the Scheme, were 
that the endowment was not a Church 


endowment, and that the Scheme was | before Parliament, was withdrawn. 
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signatures to be withdrawn. There was 
no intention, of course, on the part of 
the Education Department to do any 
wrong in the matter. But it was be- 
lieved that it was a very old tradition 
held by the Department that if those 
who signed petitions asked to have their 
signatures withdrawn, their request 
should be complied with. The hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight referred to the precedent of the 
Dauntrey Charity. The facts of that case 
were these : The first Dauntrey Scheme 
was rejected in the House of Lords, 
because as he was given to understand, 
there was no time to debate in the House 
of Commons. The second Dauntrey 
Scheme was believed to be a scheme 
agreed upon by nearly all the parties inte- 
rested ; but a petition was lodgedagainst it 
at the Educational Office, at the instance, 
as he was informed, of the hon. Member 
for Walworth (Mr. Saunders). It was 
pointed out to the hon. Member that 
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‘his petition was partly based upon a 


misunderstanding ; and shortly after- 
wards a request was sent him by a large 
number of the signatories asking that the 
petition should be withdrawn. The 
petition, therefore, in that case, which 
would otherwise have laid the scheme, 
It 





one that would be most beneficial to/| mattered very little from the legal point 
the parish, and the withdrawing of signa-|of view whether the reasons for which 
tures from the petition only expressed | the petitioners made their objection were 
the general feeling existing in the parish | adequate or not. He understood they 
as to what was right and fair on the|were all agreed that in no future 
subject. Corporation or Governing body, a body 

“Mn. ACLAND said, there was no of petitioning ratepayers, should not S 
doubt that the question raised by the | allowed to withdraw any petition to lay 
hon. Member for Oxford University was | a scheme before Parliament, even though 
really of serious importance. The Berriew they discover that they had made a 
Scheme in due course reached the Educa-| mistake in presenting the petition. If 
tion Department. Not a single objection | they had made a mistake, the mistake 
was made to it while it was in the must be explained within the walls of 
Department. If those who had got up | Parliament and nowhere else; and that in 
the petition against the scheme at a/any case Parliament should have the 
subsequent stage had made any objection | opportunity of discussing the scheme. 
to it while it was in the Education | But the Berriew Scheme had now become 
Department he should have investigated | law and, therefore, the second question he 
the matter. However, he had submitted | had submitted to the Law Officers was 
two questions in regard to the Scheme | whether there was any means for bring- 
to the Law Officers. The first was ing a scheme which had passed again 
whether, when a petition had been| before Parliament. The Law Officers 
lodged, signatures to it could be after- had asked for some little time for further 
wards withdrawn. To that question the consideration before they answered that 
Law Officers had replied in the negative. | | question. He could only say that if he 


The great mistake was in allowing the | could devise any reasonable means, even 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen. 
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by an Act of Parliament itself, by which 
this Berriew Scheme could be brought 
before Parliament for such discussion as 
it ought to have received, he should be 
very glad to adopt that means. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn, 


Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
called attention to the appointment of 
Mr. Sadler as Director of Special In- 
quiries and Reports to the Education 
Department, a new office which had 
been created by the Vice-President of 
the Council. There was a salary of £650 
rising to £800 a year attached to the 
office, and, therefore, it was one of the 
best appointments in the Education De- 
partment. On inquiring what were the 
duties of this newly created official, he 
had been informed by the Vice-President 
that they were to collect and report on 
such information on educational matters 
at home and abroad as the Department 
was constantly in need of. He wrs not 
going to say one word against Mr. Sadler, 
but he asked, in the interest of the public 
service, whether it was right or fair that 
the 93 Inspectors, the 51 Sub-Inspectors, 
the 162 Assistant Inspectors, and the 
whole staff of the Department, number- 
ing nearly 500 officers, should have been 
passed over, and a young man, who had 
never been in any branch of the public 
service, brought in and placed in this 
good position at a salary about the 
seventeenth largest in the Department. 
He knew an Inspector, who lately retired, 
who had been for forty years in the 
Service, and it was only recently 
he got a salary of £600 a year. 
This gentleman was retired after forty 
years’ service, his maximum salary having 
been £600; and now he saw a young man, 
a little over thirty, appointed at a higher 
salary than he himself was able to 
receive after forty years’ good work in 
the public service. What was the 
effect of this on the public service 
generally? There was a debate in that 
House in 1877 on a celebrated appoint- 
ment tothe Stationery Office, and they had 
wonderful speeches from Mr. Childers and 
the right hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), who until recently occupied 
the position of President of the Board of 
Trade, in which they laid down the law 
most emphatically. Upon that occasion 
Mr. Childers said :— 
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‘* At a time when they were doing their very 
best to improve the status of Civil Servants it 
would be an unfortunate course to adopt a new 
departure from that sound principle, and in 
practice have to say to men who had nearly 
reached the top of the tree: ‘No matter how 
long your service or how great your efficiency, 
you will not be promoted to the headship of your 
department, but we will take a junior clerk, or 
another officer, and put him in.’ ”’ 


In that case there was a junior clerk 
put in; but this case was worse, because 
this gentleman was not even in the 
public service, and yet he was put over 
the heads of all the officers. He was 
not going to say one word against Mr. 
Sadler personally, but what he condemned 
was the practice which had been adopted 
in this instance of bringing in a complete 
outsider and passing him over the heads 
of men who had spent twenty, thirty, 
and forty years in the public service. 
This was not the only case, for last year 
he had to call attention to another 
instance, whilst one of his hon. Friends 
intended to call attention to the promo- 
tion of a Mr. Levy over other officials of 
long service. 

Mr. ACLAND: Mr. Levy is not out- 
side the office. 

Mr. BARTLEY acknowledged that 
Mr. Sadler’s case was the worst, for he 
had been taken from outside the public 
service and passed over the heads of a 
great many deserving men. If time had 
permitted he would have gone into the 
question of whether this appointment 
was really needed. The other day the 
Member for South Manchester asked 
the right hon. gentleman whether he was 
aware that the appointment of Mr. 
Sadler had not received the general 
approval of those interested in educa- 
tional questions. 

Mr. ACLAND: Those were not the 
words he used, and that is an exactly 
opposite interpretation. What he asked 
me was whether it was not the fact that 
the appointment had been received with 
universal approval: 

Mr. BARTLEY said he would read 
what passed from “ Hansard” :— 


‘*Sir Henry Roscoz: May I ask the right 
hon. gentleman whether he is aware that the 
appointment of Mr. Sadler does not receive 
general approval from those interested in educa- 
tional questions ? ’’ 


That was the statement which appeared, 
not only in “ Hansard,” but in every news- 
paper which reported the matter. He 
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contended that there was no necessity|that sort. It was important in the 
for making this appointment. ‘The work | interest of the public service to teach 
of collecting these reports and so forth | those who had been induced to enter 
was already done by the Education | that service by the competitive system, 
Department, and if there was anything that worth and merit would not be passed 
further to be done there were scores of | over; but they would absolutely do away 
officials who could efficiently do it. | with ‘the esprit de corps and energy of the 
Again, all the officers of the Education | [pattie service if young men were to be 


Department, from the inspectors down-| 
wards, had to submit to a competitive 
examination, and, commencing at a 
low salary, had gradually to work 
themselves into a better position. Mr. 
Sadler, however, commenced at the top, 
he had had no experience in the work 
like these other officers had, but they 
were told he had acted as secretary to 
the University Extension Society, and 
was a student of Christ Church. These 
no doubt were very important offices, 
but there were men connected with the 


Education Department who had taken | 


a keen interest in the work of education, 
who had done much without fee or 





taken from the outside, and passed over 
the heads of men who had given the best 
years of their life to the service of the 
State. As a protest against the course 
that had been adopted in this matter he 
should move to reduce the Vote by £650. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to carry the Vote, but he 
would be making a precedent which 
some day would be seriously used against 
him, and hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
supported the Vote would find they were 
undermining the whole of the public 
service by this system of importing 
persons from the outside. Now that they 
had the competitive system of entering 


reward for the extension of University | the public service these special appoint- 
teaching, and he said they were perfectly | ments should be reduced to a minimum. 
competent to carry out the work which | Of coursehe recognised that it was some- 


Mr. Sadler had been appointed for. 


the appointment was needed, and Mr. 
Sadler was most competent, still there 
was no justification for appointing him, 
unless he was the only man who could 


possibly discharge these duties. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman toget 


up in his place and say that there was_ 


no other person in the Education De- 
partment competent to do the work, for 
he must know there were many men 
who were not receiving nearly as much 
as it was proposed to give Mr. Sadler, 
but who were thoroughly competent to 
fill this office. When they found that 
this was an entirely new office that had 
been created, that the gentleman who 
had been selected to fill it was a supporter 
of the Government, and that he had 
been picked out from outside the public 
service, it naturally made people sus- 
picious. The right hon. Gentleman 
would probably say that it was a great 
loss to Mr. Sadler to take this appoint- 
ment. If so, it was a pity he took it ; 
there were a great many men in the 
Education Department who would be 
glad of it, and he himself was very sus- 
picious of gentlemen who sacrificed 
themselves for a good appointment of 


Mr. Bartley. 





If | times necessary to import an outsider in 


the case of an appointment of a technical 
character. But this was not a technical 
appointment, and there were at least 
fifty men in the Department who could 
fill it equally as well as Mr. Sadler. 
They ought to strive to maintain the 
stability of their public service by pre- 
venting that service being endangered by 
political intrigues, or by any jobbery 
which might creep in. He did not say 
that this was a case of political jobbery, 
but if it was not it had the look of it, 
and it was for the right hon. Gentleman 
to prove that it was not. He begged to 
move the reduction of the vote by £650, 
and intimated that he should press the 
amendment to a division. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
formally seconded the Amendment. 

*Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Univer- 
sity) desired, before the right hon. 
Gentleman replied, to say a few words on 
behalf of the individual whose name had 
been mentioned, and by whose appoint- 
ment it seemed to be considered a job 
had been perpetrated. Mr. Sadler had 
never been a political supporter of his 
and was never likely tobe. How far 
political views had influenced his appoint- 
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ment he knew not, but he wished to say 
this of one he had known for many years, 
Mr. Sadler’s career at the University had 
been a most distinguished and successful 
one, and his qualifications for the post to 
which he had been appointed were rare. 
As an Undergraduate at Trinity he had 
taken the highest honours in Moderations 
and Final Classical School. He had 
then been elected a student of Christ 
Church, and had rendered valuable service 
to that great House for many years. He 
had long been Secretary to the Delegates 
for University Extension. By his 
writing, his speeches, and his personal 
intercourse, he had, in a remarkable 
way stimulated and promoted that 
important movement. Everybody who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
knew him to be a man of high abilities, 
genial temperment, and great activity 
in bringing University teaching into 
connexion with the masses of the people. 
He felt that the Department was to be 
congratulated on having acquired the 
services of a man of such special qualifi- 
cations for the post to which Mr. Sadler 
had been appointed. 

Mr. JEBB (Cambridge University) 
said that as one who was associated with 
Mr. Sadler on the Commission of Second- 


ary Education he felt it would be a mat- 
ter of fairness to bear testimony t» his 


peculiar fitness for the post. Mr. Sadler 
had devoted long and thorough study to 
the principles and methods of education 
as understood in this country and in 
other countries also. The treatment of 
education as a science was a movement 
of comparitively recent origin. It had 
a large and growing literature of its own. 
In that science Mr. Sadler was a spec- 
ialist, and an eminent specialist. The 
promotion he had received was not to an 
office of the ordinary kind at the Educa- 
tion Department, but a special office for 
which he had special attainments, and 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
had been thoroughly happy in his choice 
without implying the slightest disparage- 
ment to be distinguished men who form 
the ordinary staff of the Education 
Department. 

*Mr. ACLAND said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington had persisted in saying 
that he had only raised one question. 
He demurred to that, because more than 
one question had been raised in connexion 
with the distinguished office over which 
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he was now placed. The hon. Member 
had said that there was a great flavour 
of jobbery about this appointment. He 
had said that Mr. Sadler—and he was 
grateful to the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford and the hon. 
Member for the Cambridge University 
for bearing testimony to that gentleman’s 
distinguished character and record— 
was a supporter of the Government, but 
as Mr. Sadler’s educational qualifications 
had been spoken to by opponents of the 
present Government he need no go into 
that. The hon. Member asked whether it 
was a fact that Mr. Sadler was appointed 
a bursar of Christ Church—{ Mr. Swirr 
MacNeri11: “Christ Church ‘College’”|— 
in succession to him. He could not con- 
ceive what bearing it had on the matter 
that Mr. Sadler was appointed by the 
governing body of Christ Church 
a bursar of Christ Church when 
he ceased to act ten years ago. If 
the question meant anything, it 
seemed to imply some insinuation against 
himself. The hon. Member mentioned 
the case of Mr. Levy, who had received 
a small addition to his salary of £100. 
Would it be believed that one Member 
of the House of Commons more than 
once addressed him on the question of 
promotion for some of the senior clerks in 
the office, that he received petitions from 
two or three of these gentlemen, of 
whom Mr. Levy was one, and, con- 
sidering the great skill which he had in 
a particular direction in connection with 
the school accounts and registers, he, 
with the sanction and approval prac- 
tically of the Head of the Department, 
gave Mr. Levy £100 more, and in doing 
so he was trying to meet what he was 
asked to do by an hon. Member opposite. 
He was asked—Did he know that 
Mr. Levy was a Member of the 
National Liberal Club? Supposing when 
he was a private Member he had asked 
about Mr. Milner, an old friend, the dis- 
tinguished Head of ‘the Inland Revenue, 
whether he was a Member of a 
Unionist Club and whether he had been 
Secretary to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and why that man had been 
appointed Head of the Inland Revenue 4 
He should have deserved and should 
have received the scorn and indignation 
of the general body of Conservative 
Members. And so far as belonging to 
a Club went, he supposed the great bulk 


T 
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of the Civil Service belonged to some | purpose of making inquiries on the sub- 
Club or another Sir George Kekewich, | ject of education. ‘What was the exact 
for example, belonged to the Junior position of the educational question to- 
Carlton, and he frequently lunched dav? Th alas ‘of“al ed 
with him there. He had had to|7®)' “Re system of elementary educa- 
appoint five Examiners in the Depart-| tion in this country was one of the most 
ment. It had also fallen to his lot to expensive that human ingenuity could 
appoint a large number of inspectors, devise, and therefore he felt bound to 
including science and art inspectors, | ask in what direction would this special 
As to the whole of these men he had noj| inquiry tend? He assumed it would 
more idea of their politics than the hon.|tend chiefly in the direction of 
Member had himself. Asto Mr. Sadler,| secondary or of technical education. 
he believed it would be of the highest| But they had a Commission sitting 
value to the Education Department to| now at great cost to deal with 
have a small branch, presided over by a/|the question of secondary education. 
man specially qualified, to mak inquiries | He should like some more information as 
at home and abroad, into education at|to what really this gentleman’s duties 
large. The idea was to get somebody who | were to be. Whatever his abilities might 
would bear the same relation to the Edu- | be, this, at all events, might be urged, that 
cation Department that Mr Llewellyn| he was a young man. He would have 
Smith, who was appointed from the out-|to deal with very technical and very 
side, and who was already a distinguished | difficult questions, and he ventured to 
member of the Civil Service bore to a | urge, in regard to these matters of educa- 
particular Department of the Board of} tion, on which Mr. Sadler would have 
Trade. They wanted a gentleman who|to supply information, that there 
would be able to make inquiries some-| were gentlemen who had passed more 
what on the same lines. They took Mr.|than half an official life in the 
Llewellyn Smith’s appointment as anj| Education Office who, with much 
analogy. His salary was the same, and | greater facility, would be able to procure 
he would add that, notwithstanding what|the same. He should support the 
he had often said as to the distinguished | hon. Member in the Division, not in 
talents of members of the Education De-|any sense as a condemnation of 
partment, he thought that Mr. Sadler) the right hon. Gentleman’s choice, but 
was the fittest man for the post. And | because he thought and believed, with 
as to the objection of his being appointed | his knowledge of the Education Depart- 
from the outside, he would point out that ment, and knowing also the enormous 
Dr. Middleton, one of the most distin- | sums they were now spending on educa- 
guished antiquarians in this country, was | tion, and with a Commission sitting with 
appointed to be the head of South Ken- regard to Secondary Education, and with 
sington Museum as a pure outsider ;, the vast amount of information they had 
while nobody had complained that out-| brought together, this extra expenditure 
siders, from the point of view of the office, | ought not to be incurred. 
had been appointed heads of the Home Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
Office and Post Office. In establishing a| 8.) said, that when this question was first 
small, new branch like this, he submitted | asked with reference to Mr. Sadler’s 
it was quite fair and reasonable, after | qualifications, the hon. Member for 
careful consideration, to choose a man | South Manchester got up and asked the 
who, as had been acknowledged by the} Vice President of the Council whether 
representatives of the Universities, was it was not a notorious fact that Mr. 
the fittest for the post. Sadler’s appointment had given universal 
*Sirrm W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- | satisfaction in educational circles. That 
ford) pointed out that the Education| was his recollection distinctly, and if 
Vote had reached the enormous sum of | “ Hansard ” had put in the word “not” 
£6,785,000, and that out of that it was only one of many instances of 
sum no less than £70,567 went for ex-| “ Hansard’s” carelessness in printing 
penditure on the office in Whitehall. | the Debates of this House. He should 
The question the Committee had to con-| certainly take the opinion of the hon. 
sider was, whether they were justified in | Gentleman the senior Member for Oxford 
spending £2,000 a year more for the ‘and the hon. Member for Cambridge 


Mr. Acland, 
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with reference to Mr. Sadler’s qualifi- 
cations, and should support the Minister 
of Education against the proposed re- 
duction. He was glad there were two 
such Gentlemen in the House—on that 
side of the House—as the representatives 
of these Universities who had come for- 
ward in a matter of justice between man 
and man and thrown the shield of their 
protection over a gentleman who had 
been represented. to be the protégé of a 
gentleman who had perpetrated a job. 
He did not know Mr. Sadler personally. 
He knew him by reputation, and it gave 
him great pleasure to know that he had 
been appointed to this office. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he desired, as 
a matter of personal explanation, to say 
he made no imputation against Mr. 
Sadler. He had said nothing against Mr. 
Sadler. His argument was that it was 
unfair to put him over the heads of 97 
per cent. of the people in the Govern- 
ment Department. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Newton) said, that as the right hon. 
Gentleman had not mentioned the name 
of Mr. Levy, he desired to know whether 
he was entitled to go into his case now, or 
should he wait until the Division on Mr. 
Sadler’s case had been taken ¢ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
more convenient to have this case settled 
first. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he should go into the Lobby 
with his hon Friend, not on the merits 
of Mr. Sadler, for the merits of that 
gentleman had nothing whatever to do 
with the question, but for this reason. 
Here was a Department spending stupen- 
dous sums, and costing about £250,000 a 
year for administration, and, at a given 
moment it came to this House with the 
confession that it was not competent to 
do its own work, and it must have an 
entirely new office, with an entirely new 
officer and assistants, at a cost of some- 
thing like £1,500 or £2,000ayear. He 
protested most vehemently against such 
a system. He did most strongly protest 
against this House being constantly 
asked to vote extra sums for new offices 
and officers to dothe work the Department 
ought to do itself. If this Department 
was not competent to make such inquiries 
as were referred, what was it good for. 
This system of first of all setting up 
great public Departments with enormous 
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salaries, and then of the head of one of 
the Departments coming to the House 
and confessing they could not perform 
the duties for which they were estab- 
lished, and asking the House to appoint 
extra officers with high salaries, was 
perfectly monstrous. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 207 ; Noes, 
71.—(Division List No. 37). 


Mr. T. W. LEGH said the case to 
which he wished to draw attention was 
one which, despite the disclaimer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, bore a strong 
family resemblance to that of Mr. Sadler. 
It was that of a certain Mr. Levy, who 
was until recently one of the first-class 
clerks in the Education Department at a 
salary of £500 a year. This gentleman 
was recently promoted over the heads of 
four senior first-class clerks. He has 
been dignified with thesomewhat pompous 
title of Examiner of School Accounts 
and Registers, and £100 a year has 
been added to his salary. In answer to 
a question which he put the other day, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
duties of the new post were of a more 
extended and more important character 
than those formerly performed, and that 
Mr. Levy was selected because of his 
special acquaintance with the kind of 
work involved. He added that the 
appointment was strongly pressed upon 
him by the heads of the Department. 
If that was the case he presumed there 
was a minute to that effect, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would produce it. 
If there was no minute, he thought he 
was justified in assuming that this alleged 
demand from the heads of the Depart- 
ment was of somewhat liberal interpre- 
tation. Hints from autocrats like the 
right hon. gentleman were invariably 
accepted in the same spirit by their 
subordinates, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed a wish to make a par- 
ticular appointment he would find his 
subordinates ready to support it. 

Mr. ACLAND: I can only say that 
in this case that is not true. 

Mr. LEGH said the appointment was 
justified because this kind of work had 
increased. Was he prepared to demand 
an increase of salary for every official 
that had increased work to do? But 
whatever the work was it was not of an 
extraordinarily absorbing character, 
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because Mr. Levy was a prominent and 
energetic member of the National Liberal 
Club, and he was given to understand that 
he spent a great deal of his time during 
official hours in that institution. He 
occupied an important position as a 
member of the club, and was described 
as hon, secretary of the political economy 
circle. It was a great relief to know 
that political economy was studied at all 
at the National Liberal Club, because he 
was under the impression that the new 
Unionism and the new Radicalism had 
banished political economy to Uranus 
and Saturn, if not further. But the right 
hon. Gentleman must not be surprised if 
he pressed for an explanation of this 
appointment. There was a very strong 
analogy between this case and the last. 

Both gentlemen held extreme Radical 
views. There were two distinct principles 
involved. One was the promotion of an 
official over the heads of his senior 
colleagues ; the other was the creation of 
a new oftice at the will of a Minister, and 
the consequent addition to the public 
expenditure. He desired to protest 
against the difliculty in bringing matters 
of this kind forward. On Supplementary 
Estimates they were forbidden to discuss 
the policy of the department in Com- 
mittee, on the Vote on Account they were 
asked to confine themselves to questions 
of importance ; on Report they could not 
take a Division, and if they waited till 
the Estimates cameon nobody was present 
to listen to what they had to say. 

*Mr. J. F. X. OTBRIEN (Mayo, 3.) 
wished to call the attention of the Chief 
Secretary to the proceedings of one of 
the inspectors recently appointed to 
inquire into distress in the West of 
Ireland. He referred to the inspector 
who had reported that there was no ex- 
ceptional distress in portions of South 
Mayo. This inspector was a man 
who had no previous experience quali- 
fying him for the duties of the 
post, and if he made visits to certain 
districts his visits were of so cursory a 
character that none of the chief inhabi- 
tants knew he made them. The priests 
of two places had written saying the 
inspector had not, to their knowledge, 
visited their districts. The reports of 


this gentleman were therefore entirely 

impugned, and the Chief Secretary was 

making a great mistake in relying upon 

his reports. The reports showed that this 
Mr. Legh. 
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gentleman had applied certain tests of 
his own to elicit whether exceptional dis- 
tress prevailed in particular districts or 
not. One of his favourite tests was the 
extent of the out-door relief, and another 
whether seed potatoes had heen applied 
for or not. These were not reliable 
tests as to the prevalence of distress. 
One of the first duties of the inspector 
would have been to have visited the 
priests, for they could give him more 
reliable information, and without doubt 
thev were most deserving of being con 
sulted in such matters. On _ previous 
occasions the poor people had paid very 
heavily for the seed potatoes, which 
afterwards turned out to be entirely 
useless, and therefore they were very 
shy of applying again. Neither the 
number of applications for outdoor relief 
nor the number of applications for seed 
potatoes was a proper test as to the ex- 
istence of exceptional distress. He had 
applied another test. Meeting a crowd 
of persons asking for employment, he 
asked them would they be willing to 
work for seven shillings a week. He evi- 
dently thought they would be disgusted 
at being offered such meagre payment, 
but evidently he was surprised when he 
found they were willing to accept em- 
ployment at seven shillings a week. He 
contended that persons willing to work 
for such a low rate of wages must be in 
a condition of distress. Another mode 
of procedure by this gentleman was, that 
when he found in any particular district 
that the out-door relief was not high, 
and that seed potatoes had not been 
applied for, he ruled out such a 
district as having no exceptional dis- 
tress ; and in other places where those 
tests fitted in his reports were identical. 
There was one matter of importance, to 
which he desired to draw the Chief 
Secretary's attention. For ten years he 
represented South Mayo, and this was ab- 
solutely the first occasion on which he had 
to make an appeal for assistance, and he 
asserted there could be no_ stronger 
proof that exceptional distress exists in 
the constituency. He had ventured to 
point out to the Chief Secretary a cer- 
tain district in which a local work of 
vast importance, an unfinished Govern- 
ment work, might be completed for a 
smallsum, It would be of great service 
there for the purpose of relieving distress, 
but apparently the Government, through 
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their ofticials, objected to carry out this | Mr. Levy spent any portion of his official 


useful work. He (Mr. O'Brien) was 
aware of the system under which relief 
works had been carried outin Ireland, and, 
to put it brietly, the system was that these 
relief works should be good for nothing. 
He would like to remind the right’ hon. 
Gentleman that he went to Treland to 


administer the affairs of Lreland as 
Irishmen themselves would) administer 
them. 


Mr. MACNEILL: To try to. 
*¥Mr. OBRIEN ventured to say, that 
if that was the Chief Secretary's inten- 
tion he was far from realizing it, because 
that was not the way [rishmen would 
relieve distress in their own country, 
The Chief Secretary should remember he 
was dealing with a unfortunate 
country, Which never had the benefit 
from two bodies which always contributed 
to the prosperity of other countries, 
nmaunely, the landlords and the Govern- 
ment whose great expenditure fosters 
and encourages industries while be- 
tween the Government and the land- 
lords Treland was depleted and im- 
poverished. The money raised in Lre- 
land was actually carried away from 
Ireland and spent in England and else 
where. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
also to consider that he was the Chief Ex- 


most 


ecutive Officer of a Power which persists , 


in exercising their rule over Ireland, and 
insists upon exploiting the resources of 
Ireland. According to the best authori- 
ties Ireland was over-taxed one hundred 
per cent., vet, notwithstanding this, the 


taxation of Treland gves on increas- 
ing year after vear, while none of 
it is spent in Ireland. He hoped 


the right hon. Gentleman would turn 
over a new leaf, and that in future he 
would deal more humanely with those 
poor people than he had done. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, | 


he had listened with much attention and 
sume concern to one portion of the hon. 
Member's speech in his criticism of the 
appointment of Mr. Levy, and if the hon. 
Member could substantiate what he said 
he should be pleased to go into the Lobby 
with him. One of his statements was 
that Mr. Levy had been appointed to a 
superior position, over the heads of two 
or three colleagues, and that Mr. Levy 
spent part of his official time within the 
precincts of the National Liberal Club. 
If the hon. Member could prove that 


time in the Club or anywhere else when 


ihe ought to be discharging his official 


duties, then he saw no reason why he 
should not be dismissed from the oftice 
he now held. 

Mr. LEGH said, what he 
was that Mr. Levy used to spend } art of 
his official time in the Club. He did not 
feel called upon to give the names of his 
informants. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS did not think 
the hon. Member had improved his posi 
tion. If the charge could nut be proved 
it ought to be withdrawn in an unquali 


said 


fied manner. He gathered from what 
he said that the hon. Member was 
ignorant of the economic, social, and 


If the hon. 
now 


political views of Mr. Levy. 
Member could not prove his charge 
the matter should be deferred, to give 
him an opportuuity. Then they had 
Mr. Sadler objected to because he was an 
outsider. He was in favour of inside 
promotion, In the other case objection 
was taken to the promotion of an insider. 
Not only had a charge of favouritism 
been made, but it had been said that 
this gentleman had been promoted en 
tirely for political reasons. He had 
always believed that the English Civil 
Service, fairly speaking, was the best 
Civil Service in the world, and as a rule 
Civil Servants had been promoted from 
the inside where they were qualified for 
promotion, and where they had not been 
appointed, there had been fairly good 
reasons for going outside. He hoped 
that in this case the Vice President of 
the Counci] would either disprove the 
charge which had been made against 
Mr. Levy, or defer the appointment 
until the charge had been enquired into. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheftield, 
Brightside) said he knew more of Mr. 
Levy than probably any other person in 
the House. When he went to the Edu 
cation Department, in 1880, Mr. Levy 
served under him for five and a half 
years, and he had also been in the De- 
partment during Mr. Forster's time, and 
he knew no public servant who was more 
loyal, industrious or useful than Mr. 
Levy. He was therefore astonished to 
find that any hon. Member should attack 
that gentleman because he happened to 
be the Secretary of a Political Economy 
Society which met at the National Libe- 
ral Club. Mr. Levy was highly qualified 
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to deal with these questions, and he was 
sure that the hon. Member for Newton 
would regret the introduction of Mr. 
Levy’s name in this discussion. Civil 
servants were not present to defend 
themselves, and a man who rendered 
loyal service to the public ought not to 
be attacked by name in the House, no 
matter what his politics might be. 
What would be said if Members sup- 
porting the Government were to attack 
members of the Civil Service who be- 
longed to the Carlton, or other political 
clubs? He was introduced to Mr. Levy 
by the late Lord Sandford, who spoke of 
him in terms of unqualified approval 
and admiration, and as being one of the 
ablest men in the Education Department. 
He was sure that the late Vice President 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) would bear testi- 
mony to the services of this admirable 
servant, and he would be the last man 
to neglect his duty. Mr. Levy’s pro- 
motion had been exceedingly slow in the 
Department, probably because he did not 
enter with University credentials. He 
trusted the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw the statement he had made. 
Mayor RASCH (Essex, 38.E.) called 
attention to the differential and prefer- 
rential rates on English railways. It 
was a matter of great importance to the 
agricultural districts. Preferential rates 
on English railroads were a millstone 
round the neck of the English farmer 
and English producer. In his county 
he was told that it was cheaper to send 
shrimps over to Russia and get them 
back by sea, and onions over to Holland, 
than to send them by rail 25 miles to 
London. Why did not the Department 
put a stop to this state of things? They 
could dt so by means of the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1873, under which 
the Board of Trade were empowered 
to appoint a person to bring a case 
before the Railway Commissioners. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
might say that he had no money to do 
this, but the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1888 empowered the Department 
to act as conciliators,and as opponents 
in preferential charges. Again, in the 
Railway Servants’ Hours Act of 1893, 
the Department was specially enjoined 
to act as conciliators if necessary, and 
also as opponents to the companies on 
behalf of the railway servants. He was 


sure that Parliament never granted to 
Mr. A. J. Mundella. 
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the railway companies this absolute 
monopoly in respect of the trade of the 
country in order to crush out English 
enterprise and give the whole benefit to 
the foreigner. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said the subject was of more importance 
than perhaps the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers imagined. Preferential rates 
amounted to a bounty for the foreign 
exporter. As a member of the Select 
Committee on Railway Rates and 
Charges, he attempted to bring the 
question forward ; but the evidence was 
difficult to obtain from those brought 
forward as witnesses. The President of 
the Board of Trade rushed a Bill through 
which did not adequately protect the 
native producer, and he trusted that the 
subject would receive the attention it 
deserved. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) called the attention of tne 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
to the heavy bounties given, not only in 
foreign countries but in the colonies, 
on farm produce sent to this country. 
Could nothing be done to mitigate the 
hardships of the English farmer's lot, 
not only on account of the preferential 
railway rates, but also on account of 
the heavy bounties on the produce sent 
here? The Canadian Government, in 
order to stimulate the export of butter, 
had made temporary advances equivalent 
to 20 cents in the £1, and they had also 
provided cool storage chambers for the 
butter. Victoria had sent 20,000,000lbs. 
of butter to England between July 25 
of last year and February 16 of this year. 
He asked whether the Railway Com- 
panies could not be asked to give English 
farmers cheap carriage for their produce 
to the towns—say, at the same price as 
the foreign butter and eggs were carried. 
He thought the railway companies might 
give preferential rates for butter and 
eggs. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give some assurance that the 
matter had not escaped his attention, 
and that, if possible, something would be 
done in the interests of the farmer. 

Mr. BRYCE said this was a matter 
which was not within the discretion of the 
Board of Trade, but was one proper for 
determination by the Railway Com- 
mission. The hon. Member was, no 
doubt, aware that there had been an im- 
portant case, in regard to this matter 
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argued in the last few days before the | moment they had a Committee upstairs 
Railway Commissioners, and a decision | considering the relief of distress in 
given. So far from the Board of Trade| England. A large sum of money had 
having jurisdiction over the Railway|been voted for distress in Ireland 
Commissioners, they were absolutely! quite lately on the Supplementary 
powerless, and could bring no force | Estimates, and now this Bill was also 
whatever to bear upon the Railway Com-| brought in, while nothing was being done 
mission to induce them to lower these |at the same time for England. There 
ratings. If hon. Members wished the| was no question but that in England 
railway companies to be dealt with they | there was as much distress ip 
should go before the Railway Commission, | Ireland. The question of outdoor relief 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX-} was a most important one, and, as an 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby)! English and a London Member, repre- 
rose in his place, and claimed to move | senting a district where there was a great 
* That the Question be now put :” | deal of poverty, he thought this different 
| treatment of the two countries was most 
Question, “ That the Question be now | unfair. 
put,” put, and agreed to. | Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry) asked the 
Chief Secretary for Lreland whether he 
Question, “That this House doth} considered the third clause an essential 
agree with the Committee in the said| part of the Bill, and he put the same 
Resolution,” put accordingly, and agreed | question in regard to the first clause ! 
Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
| IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle 
upon-Tyne) said the Bill was the mere 
counterpart of the Bill brought in in 1831 
| by the right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) | Thanet, and of that brought in by the 
called attention to the distinction drawn | right hon. Member for East Manchester 
between the natives of India dnd the/|in 1890. The hon. Member had asked 
white men, serving in the Indian Army, | him to withdraw that clause which re 





as 


to. 


ARMY (ANNUAL, BILL. 
On the Order for Third Reading, 





in regard to the punishment of flogging, 
to which the former were liable. ‘These 
punishments were not only applicable to 
the natives of India when serving in 
India, but also even when they came to 
this country, orserved side by side with our 
troops in Egypt or elsewhere. He was 
anxious to do away once and for ever 
with this most invidious distinction. 
For the law which thus exempted the 
white man from the punishment of flog- 
ging, while it reserved it for the natives, 
the Government of India were not re- 
sponsible ; it was the deliberate act of 
the House in passing this Act which 
they were not allowed to amend. 
Bill read 3°. 


OUTDOOR-RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL 
On the Order for Second Reading, 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, | 


‘lieved from electoral disability those who 
/were unhappy enough to require relief, 
| but the same reasons which had actuated 
‘right hon. Gentlemen on the front 
Opposition Bench in bringing forward 
|similar Bills in previous years actuated 
jhim in bringing forward the present 
|measure, and he hoped under the cireum- 
| stances the Bill would be allowed to pass 
| the second reading, as it would impose no 
|charge whatever on the British taxpayer, 
| but would simply allow boards of guard- 
}ians in Ireland to do certain things, for 
| which, if they did them wrongfully or 
| wastefully, they would have to suffer 
| themselves. 

| Mr. ROSS said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said nothing about the first 
‘clause, which gave an unlimited power to 
'the guardians which had never been pro- 
| posed in previous Bills. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the provisions 


N.) called attention to the different | of the Bill were identical with those of 
treatment meted out to England and | previous Bills, and it was his intention 


Ireland as illustrated by this Bill. 


Bill was one to extend out-door relief 


The | to adhere to the Bill in its present form. 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 


and to give great facilities for relieving| Peckham) said, that as the right hon. 
distress in Ireland, when at the present | Gentleman had announced his intention 
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of adhering to the third clause, he must 
object to the further progress of the 
measure. 


Debate accordingly adjourned — till 
Monday, 
TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) No. 2 - BILL. 


Bill read 2°. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merioneth) moved 
that the following be the members of 
the Select Committee on 
Patriotic Fund ;—-Mr. T. Bayley, Captain 
Bethell, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Crombie, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, Mr. Timothy Healy, Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. Luttrell, Sir H. Maxwell, 
Mr. Mowbray, Colonel Murray, Captain 
Norton, Mr. Ramsay, Lord E. Talbot, 
and Mr. Woodall. | 


BUSINESS OF ‘THE ILOUSE. 


Mr. J. MORLEY gave notice, on 
lehalf of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that on Monday he would 


move the suspension of the 12. o'clock 
rule. 


Sitting suspended at Seven o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


LOCAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 
On the Motion to go into Committee 
of Supply. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) rose to call attention to the 
desirability of establishing Local Legis- 
lative Assemblies; and to move the 
following Amendment : 


* That, in the opinion of this House, in 
order to give speedier and fuller effect to the 
special desires aad wants of the respective 
Nationalities constituting the United Kingdom, 
and with a view to increase the efficiency of the 
Imperial Parliament to deal with {imperial 
affairs, it is desirable to devolve upon Legis- 
latures in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
England respectively the management and con- 
trol of their domestic affairs.”’ 

The said it would be 


hon. Member 


admitted by the opponents of the Amend- 
ment as well as its friends that it raised 
an issue of considerable importance, and 


Mr. F. G. Banbury. 
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the Royal | 
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that its acceptance by the House would 
not fail to mark a stage in the general 
progress of the Home Rule movement. 
He asked the House to affirm two 
separate and distinct proposals, first that 
local—and by local he meant national- 

opinion should as far as possible govern 
and determine the settlement of purely 
domestic affairs, secondly that, in order 
to achieve that purpose legislatures, sub 
ordinate to the Imperial Parliament, 


ought to be established in the four 
divisions of the United Kingdom. To 


use a phrase which was now recognised 
the Amendment was in favour of “ Home 
Rule all round.” It had, of course, 
been necessary to include Ireland in its 
scope. He assured his hon. Friends 
from Ireland that if he had thought 
that the inclusion of Treland was cal- 
culated even in the smallest degree to 
injure, retard, or postpone by a single 
day or hour the realisation of their hopes 


he should have hesitated before he 
undertook the responsibility of including 


it. He took a very different view. The 
Chief Secretary the other day in that 
House said : 


‘The settlement of the Trish question was 
the primary policy of the present Liberal 


| administration.” 


‘There was no Member on the Liberal 


side of the House who would not heartily 
agree, or who doubted what the opinion 
of the Liberal Party at large was on the 
subject. It would be presumption on 
his part to offer any argument on behalf 
of autonomy in Ireland. That House 
had already affirmed the principle of 
self-government for Ireland. It had done 
more. It had passed a Bill embodying 
that principle. That Bill had not 


become law, but they must read history 


through very green spectacles who 
thought that a measure which had 
received the support of the majority of 
the electors and was at this moment the 
foremost plank in the platform of a 
Liberal administration would be pre- 
vented from becoming law very soon. 
The passage of the Bill for Home Rule 
for Ireland raised the question of the 
general devolution from the region of 
speculative theory to that of practical 
politics. The retention of 80 Irish 
Members in this House after the estab- 
lishment of a separate Parliament for 
Ireland was only part of a general settle- 
ment in which the other parts of the 
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Kingdom would ultimately share. It! 


was an expedient of political necessity | Scotland was concerned. 
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phrase, “forced the pace” as far as 


He would sum 


rather than the application of sound | up the Scotch case practically in two 


political principle. But it forced the} 
question of general devolution to a) 
point which no Ministry in favour of | 
Home Rule could fail to 
One of the most common objections | 
which had been made in England 
to the granting of self-government to | 
Ireland had been that Ireland was going | 
to be specially treated, and that the Trish | 
people would gain advantages that the | 
people of other parts of the United | 
Kingdom would not enjoy. If they! 
could make it clearer than they had | 
hitherto done, that after the Trish ques-' 
tion was settled and an Irish Parliament 
established Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Welshmen would have the same advan- 
tages given them, he believed the aver- 
age Englishman would be inclined to! 
give more support to the Home Rule} 
movement than he gave at the present. 
time. If it could be made clear and be- 
yond dispute that after the settlement of | 
the Trish question on satisfactory lines 
the other parts of the United Kingdom | 
would benefit, the sting would, to a great 
extent, be taken out of the Opposition 
with regard to Ulster. There was some 
doubt whether the right hon. Member | 
for Midlothian treated the question of 
self-government for Ireland as an isolated 
one or part of a general settlement of | 
devolution. The right hon. Gentleman, | 
addressing a Scottish audience, said : | 
** If the doctrines of Home Rule are to be! 
established in [reland, I protest, on your behalf, | 
that you will be just as well entitled to it in Scot- | 
land, and, moreover, I protest on behalf of | 
Wales that it will te entitled to Home Rule | 
also.”” | 


recognise. 


sentences, The Scotch people said it 
was utterly impossible, under the pre 
sent condition of things, to obtain the 
legislation for Scotland desired by the 
Scotch people; secondly, the legislation 
which they were able to secure was not 
in accordance with the desire of the 
majority of the Scotch Representatives. 
Take the question of the control of the 
drink trattic. Public opinion in Scot- 
land, with regard to that, was much more 
advanced than throughout England or 
even Wales. In the last fifteen 
or twenty years the people of Seot 
land had made up their minds 
the policy of Local Government, 
they had returned a majority 
Members in favour of it, They 
membered some some ten or twelve Bills 
of importance that had never reached a 
Second Reading. It was said that the 
question of the continued Establishment 
of the Church of Scotland ought to be 
settled in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of the people of Scotland, 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite took 
the same view, for they had introduced a 
Bill embodying the principle that the 
Scottish Church question ought to be 
settled by the Scottish people. — The 
hon. Member for the Stewartry took 
that view, and therefore he hoped to 
have the benefit of that Member's sup- 
port. If the Scottish people ought to 
settle that question, the only way in 
which they could be enabled to do it was 
by establishing a local Legislature. The 
views of the Secretary for Scotland could 
not be supreme in an Imperial Parlia 
ment containing a majority of English, 


on 

and 

ot 
re 


He passed now to the Scotch view of the | Scotch, and Welsh Members. It might, 
Amendment and the Scotch case as far| perhaps, be said that the case of Scot- 
as the proposal was concerned. He) land was not so strong as it was a 
admitted at once, as he admitted last | year ago, because the Parish Councils 
year when he had the privilege of carry-| Bill had been passed, and therefore 
ing a Resolution in the House in favour | Scotland ought to be satisfied. The 





of a domestic legislature for Scotland, 
that there was not in Scotland that same 
passionate feeling with regard to Home 
Rule which existed in Ireland. But the 
Scotch were a long-suffering and patient 
people, and although the question was 
ripe enough last year to justify a 
majority of Members from Scotland in 
voting for it, yet the proposal of Home 
Rule for Ireland had, if he might use the 





first remark to be made upon that was 
that it was a non-contentious Bill, and 
it would have been utterly impossible, 
if it had been a contentious Bill, to 
have got it read a second time and re 
ferred to a Grand Committee. Let it be 
remembered what difficulty there was in 
obtaining the appointment of the Grand 
Committee. On five different occasions 
the question was discussed at the 
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House, and the result was seen this| come into force immediately, and Eng- 
year in the fact that, notwith- | land would have to be left for final 
standing the trouble paid to the | emg What was to be the position 

cine al dak Gadsden be Geen the English Members with regard to 
ae ME aT |this Amendment? What was the com- 
right hon. Member for Bodmih in Glas- | plaint made a few weeks ago by Lord 
gow, the Government was afraid to pro- Salisbury at Edinburgh with regard to 
pose that a Scotch Grand Corpmittee | the English position. He complained that 
should sit this Session. So that, again, | purely English and domestic affairs were 
there was no better prospect for Scotch | settled by voters from the south and 
Legislation than there had been in pre-| west of Treland against the wishes of 
vious Sessions. Last year the House gave | English Members. If that was the view 
a Second Reading to a very innocent Bill | of English Members, surely they would 
known as the Fatal Accidents Inquiry | support this Amendment and take advan 
Bill for Scotland. That Bill dealt with | tage of the opportunity he gave them to 
a very small question, simply providing} throw oft the Irish yoke. Let any 
that in cases of fatal injury to persons| English Member consider the position of 
in the course of their employment} England upon any great question which 
special inquiry should be made to} affected England alone, such, for instance, 
ascertain the cause. The Bill was con-| as the English Church. It was possible 
sidered by the Grand Committee on| that in the House the Disestablishment 
Law, and came back to this House. | of the English Church might be carried 
Then there was placed on the Paper| with the aid of the votes of Scotch, Irish, 
an Amendment, which, although it was | and Welsh Members ; therefore Chureh- 
important, did not challenge the vital} men who were anxious that English 
principle of the Bill; but because two | feeling should dominate on this question 
hours could not be obtained to discuss | ought to support him, Most important 














that Amendment, a Bill, accepted by | 
both sides of the House, as far as Scot- 
land was concerned, was lost last Session ; 
and it did not seem to have a much 
better prospect of being passed this 


Session. The fate of that Bill illus- 
trated the position of Scotch Legis- 
lation generally. This Session, he 


doubted whether Scotch Members had 
had the opportunity of giving more 
than one purely Scottish vote ; they had 
been dividing solely on Imperial affairs. 
There were deputations almost every day 





of all was the Imperial view of this 
Amendment. There could be no doubt 
that the House was unable properly to 
discharge all the work required of it. 
No matter how many hours they might 
sit, nor how much time was taken by the 
Government, there was always a large 
number of Bills of great importance 
which never got discussed at all. Con 
sider the personal position of Mem- 
bers themselves. | Members of Parlia- 
ment ought not to have to work 
12 to 14 hours a day ; their constituents 


tu the Secretary for Scotland trying to 
get something done for Scotland; but 
to all appearance at the end of the 
Session the result would be very small 
indeed. There was high authority for 
the view that, if there was to be a gene- 
ral devolution of business, Wales should 
come up for separate treatment. Speak- 
ing in Wales Lord Salisbury said :— 


did not wish them to do it; yet it had 
to be done two or three times a week 
by Members who were taking their 
proper share of the work of Private 
Bill Legislation. The Leader of the 
Opposition, when he was Secretary for 
Scotland, said that the present system of 
Private Bill Legislation by Committees 
| was utterly absurd, expensive, and anti- 
|quated. That was in 1886 ; and nothing 
| had been done since to provide a remedy. 
|A Bill was introduced by the late 
Therefore it would be a subject of! Conservative Government; but it dealt 
legitimate complaint on the part of Lord | only with the Private Bill Legislation of 
Salisbury and his two Welsh supporters | Scotland, and it did not satisfy the 
in the House if he made an invidious| majority of Scotch Representatives. 
distinction in the case of Wales. As to! Another point was, the want of time in 
the English view of the matter, Home| this House for the discussion of purely 





‘* If ever there was a people who were a separ- 
ate nationality, it is the Welsh.” 


Rule for England probably could not Imperial affairs. Their first duty was 
Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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the consideration of Supply ; and how 
was it dealt with now? The Government 
got Votes on Account, and Supply was 
put off to theend of the Session. 
When the day for Adjournment or 
Prorogation was fixed, a Member who 
raised discussion in Committee was 
deemed a bore if he risked the pro- 
longation of the Session. The result 
was, that there was no proper considera- 
tion of the Votes, that questions were 
not raised that ought to be raised, and 
that Committee of Supply was gradually 
becoming a mockery and a farce. Last 
year, at the end of the Session, Votes 
were passed as fast as the Deputy 
Chairman could read them, and twenty 
to thirty millions were voted in as many 
minutes without a word being said. 
Then, again, there was the great ques- 
tion of India How much time was 
given to that? He ventured to say that 
not a dozen Members had given any 
attention at all to the subject. Therefore 
he said that the Imperial House of Com- 
mons ought to consist of men who 
devoted their attention to Indian, 
Colonial and Imperial affairs, and their 
time ought not to be occupied with 
purely local affairs. He might bé asked 
as to his plan. He was an old enough 
Parliamentary hand not to go into 
details with regard to any plan, but there 
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were two considerations which he 
thought ought to govern the general 
settlement of the question. The first’ 


was that the settlement which would be 
finally acceptable to the majority of the 
British people was a settlement which 
should as far as possible not disturb the 
present constitution of the House ; and, 
secondly, the consideration might be 
kept in view that the House and local 
legislatures ought to meet at different 


periods of the year, as far as that could | 


be arranged. Now, he saw an amend- 


ment on the paper in the name of the) 


hon. Member for Somersetshire, but the 
hon. Gentleman was not in his place to 
move it. 


While it came from Somerset- | 


shire it appeared to have been manu- | 


factured in Birmingham, and he was 


sorry the hon. Gentleman had not come | 


forward to move it, because had he been | 


present he would have suggested to him 
that he ought to have lived in the time 
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suggested that Northumbria, Mercia, 
East Anglia, Sussex and Wessex, and 
even Colney Hatch should have separate 
legislatures. He was sorry the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer was not in his 
place, because he should have liked to 
hear his views on this matter. Still, he 
would be perfectly satisfied if the position 
of the Government was stated by the 
Secretary for Scotland. There was no 
doubt what the position of the Govern- 
ment ought to be. The Prime Minister 
said at Cardiff : 

‘*The more I see of our political system the 
more I am convinced of this, that in a large 
measure of devolution, subject to Imperial con- 
trol, lies the secret of the future working of an 
Empire. Daily also, in my opinion, that devolu- 
tion comes nearer and nearer. The 
Liberal Party, in my opinion, will never find 
its full strength until it has enlisted all the 
power and sympathy and freedom which it 
would gain in every part of the United Kingdom 
by the systematised devolution of local business 
to the localities themselves.” 


In view of that statement there could be 
no doubt as to what the position of the 
Government ought to be on this question. 
At any rate he hoped the Government 
would let the House have their views 
clearly before it on this particular 
amendment. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite got into office in 1886 by opposi- 
tion to the Home Rule policy, and for 
the same reason they lost office in 1892. 
They thought, no doubt, that opposition 
to Home Rule was popular in the 
country, and that they were going to 
sweep the country on that question. If 
the Unionist Alliance could be made to 
last out the General Election—and he 
was quite sure it would not last long- 

they hoped to obtain a sufficient majority 
in the House hostile to the policy of 
Home Rule. The Times newspaper, 
which was not influenced by Radical 
considerations, gave them a majority of 
30. Assuming that they were going to 
obtain a majority at the next election, 
did they think that was going to settle 
the Home Rule question? Did they 
think, even if they had a majority of 50, 
that the Home Rule question was going 
to die out like the flicker of a candle ! 
The Home Rule question would remain 


' to be dealt with no matter what Govern- 


of William the Conqueror, when his 
views would have been more likely to. 'Ireland was concerned, was dealt with 


be accepted. 


‘ 


ment was in power, until this question 
of devolution, particularly so far as 


We might then have on some such lines as he had suggested 
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in the Amendment before the House. 
He begged to move. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon) 
in seconding the resolution, thought he 
ought first to make it clear what they 
did not want. As far as Wales was 
concerned they did not want to set up a 
separate and independent Republic. 
They did not want an army and navy. 
Thev simply wanted what was fore- 
shadowed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham when 
he said : 


**But beyond and above a purely municipal 
organisation of this kind, IT believe that a larger 
arrangement will be found safe and desirable, 
under which, subject to the coneurrent and 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament, 
the various portions of the United Kingdom 
shall be enabled to exercise a greater influence 
over local administration and over legislation for 
their special needs and requirements. Such an 
arrangement, involving «a delegation. but not a 
surrender, of power, and in which the subjects 
referred to local assemblies would be strictly 
defined, would probably be sutticient to satisfy 
the national aspirations of Scotland and Wales.” 


He believed six vears had elapsed since 
these words were spoken, and Parlia- 
mentary conditions, if they had changed 
at all, had changed in the direction of 
strengthening the arguments for such a 
proposition rather than of weakening 
them. His hon. Friend had pointed out 
one strong argument in favour of Home 
Rule all round, when he referred to the 
congested state of public business in the 
House. That was probably the inevitable 
result of the policy adopted in recent 
years by both Parties in social and 
economic questions. Formerly both 
parties deprecated any interference with 
trade and commerce, and were prepared 
to leave questions dealing with the 
welfare of the people to the working of 
economic causes. Now that doctrine 
had been dismissed, and both Parties 
vied with each other in making sugges- 
tions for interfering with trade and 


commerce, for dealing with the lives and | 


comfort of the people, and even for 
curtailing the hours of labour. In the 
course of the present Session suggestions 
had come from the other side of the 
House for employing people who were 
unable to find employment for them- 
selves. With these altered conditions it 
was absolutely impossible for the House 


to attend properly to all its duties, and | 


at the same time to deal with the 


Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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separate demands of each nationality. 
If anyone doubted that he had only to 
contrast the Ministerial Programmes 
as set forth in the Queen's Speech for 
the last ten years with the Ministerial 
performances at the end of a Session. 
The present started with a 
programme which would probably take 
two three Session to work out, 
and a motion had already been carried 
in favour of legislation on the question 
of German brushes, and three or four 
commissions ranging over the whole area 
of our commercial and industrial system, 
the recommendations of which would 
probably be of a most sweeping character, 
and would all have to be embodied in 
legislation; and Friday after Friday 
they were adding the number of 
urgent recommendations to the Govern 
ment to legislate on various topics. 
Even if the Government were willing to 
carry out the recommendations made in 
the course of the present Session, it 
would take twenty years to do so. Was 
it possible, then, that with the present 
system Parliament could adequately 


Sessions 


to 


dispose of all these demands in_ its 
time? He thought they ought to 
find some remedy. It was also 


a deplorable fact that such measures as 
were got through the House of Commons 
were often incomplete and imperfect. 
That was the result of the present 
system. Ministers overburdened with 
the care of all kinds of local matters had 
not sutticient time in which to think out 
the great measures to be submitted to 
Parliament. In 1888, when the Local 
Government bill was presented, the 
Unionist Government recognized that 
they ought to deal with the subject of 
district councils, with the liquor ques- 
tion, and with other matters ; but these 
subjects were not dealt with in the Bill, 
because there was not enough time for 
their consideration. Five or six years 
elapsed, and the new President of the 
Local Government Board introduced 
another incomplete Bill, the excuse being 
the same—that the time at the disposal 
of the House was limited. These were 
illustrations of the difficulty in the way 
of dealing comprehensively with impor- 
tant subjects. Then, owing to the pres- 
sure of time, the only persons who pro- 
posed amendments to a measure were its 
opponents, who desired to stifle it. The 
men who approved it, and who had 
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studied the question with which it dealt, | was that before a small nationality in 
did not move amendments, although they | the kingdom could get its grievances 
saw remedial defects in the Bill, because | attended to it had to resort to something 
they knew that if they moved amend- 


sittin iis tii cesta tin ania |in the nature of lawlessness. Nearly all 
—- 8 a 6 | the legislation of the last ten years for 


The Government, in order to buy off | ; nies A 
opposition and save time, were often | the benefit of the Celtic nationalities had 
compelled to make concessions which | been the result of some kind of insubor- 
weakened a Bill. The less time a dination. Instances of this were afforded 
Government had at its disposal the | by the Scotch Crofters’ Bill, the Irish 
greater was the discussion of its projects, Arrears Bill of 1887, and the settlement 
but when it was manifest that the of the tithe agitation in Wales. No one 
Government could get through its work,| who favoured law and order could 
whatever might be the amount of time | reasonably desire the continuance of a 
consumed by the Opposition, discussion | system which forced every small nation- 
was at once wonderfully curtailed. That | ality in the country to infringe the law 
was very curious, and was one of the| when it wished attention to be paid to 
absurd results of the present absurd|its grievances. He also supported the 
system. He was surprised that the) principle of Home Rule all round, be- 
English people, who had the reputation | cause he believed that it would foster the 
of being the best business people in the| spirit of local patriotism. Hon. Mem- 
world, could uphold it. Two-thirds of bers opposite were rather too fond 
the time of that House was taken up by of treating that idea with contempt. 
questions which affected separate and) He noticed that our military men had 
distinct parts of the kingdom. In 1880, | discovered its value long ago. In the 
for example, about half the time of Par-|army there were Welsh troops, Scotch 
liament was devoted to Irish questions. | troops, Irish troops. Why! Because our 
In 1886 the best part of the first Session|men of action knew that there was 
was spent in the discussion of the Irish | nothing that brought out the best and 
Coercion Bill ; then there were two or | most soldier-like qualities of their men 
three Sessions devoted to an Irish Land | like an appeal to their enthusiasm for 
Bill, and subsequently the best part of | the honour and the fame of their country. 
one or two Sessions was spent in an at-| What was true of warfare against foreign 


Assenrblies. 





tempt to force poor little Wales to pay 
tithes. The result was the great Unionist 
Parliament found no time at all for! 
English business. Even in the present 
Parliament the same state of things had 
prevailed, and it would prevail as long 
as the present system was allowed to 





foes was equally true in the war which 
was being waged against social evils. It 
was one way to stir up men to fight 
against those evils, which were much 
more dangerous than any foreign foe. 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 


said the speeches in which this Resolution 





continue. The remedy was to confer | had been commended to the consideration 
upon each nationality in the kingdom alof the House had, no doubt, been in- 
Parliament of its own for the discussion | teresting and valuable up to a certain 
of questions affecting it exclusively. In| point ; but he trusted the hon. Gentlemen 
England there was hardly any demand | whoproposed and seconded the Resolution 
for anything in the nature of land| would forgive him if he said that, con- 
reform, but in Wales the tenant farmers | sidering the strength of the case which 
unanimously demanded the establishment | they ought to have been able to present 
of a land court, compensation for im- | insupportof the Resolution, their speeches 
provements, and fixing of tenure. Did) were scarcely equal to the magnitude of 
not the existence of that demand andthe subject. The subject was one of 
the demand for the Disestablishment of |enormous importance. The proposal 
the Church show that Wales had special | amounted to nothing short of the entire 
grievances and was entitled to special revolution of the present Constitution of 
treatment’? There was also a special | this kingdom. The subject of Federalism 
demand for temperance legislation in| was one that at every stage of the world’s 
Wales, and the Principality had also history had commanded the attention of 
education questions of its own. One| political philosophers, and he was willing 
regrettable result of the present system |to admit that there were circumstances 
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in the development of the Constitu- 
tion of this country and in the growth 


of popular liberties in this country. 


which would induce one to turn one’s eyes 
towards Federalism as a solution of many 
of the grave problem of the day. No 
doubt this discussion must in the main 
be considered merely as an academic 
discussion of a theoretical principle, and 
if he were quite sure that the adoption 
of the Resolution by the Government of 


the day and by the House would have, 


any appreciable bearing upon the position 
of the question of the National Govern- 
ment of Ireland, he would have very 
little hesitation in expressing in very 
strong and decided terms the 
which he entertained about the abstract 
merits of Federalism. 
believed that Federalism was—in the 
words of the historian of Federalism, 
Mr. Freeman—a true solvent of the 
difficulties of those countries which had a 
certain community of history, or origin, or 
of interest sufficient to enable them to 
work together up to a certain point, but 
which had not that complete community, 
or rather identity, which would enable 
them to be fused into one nation. But 
in considering this Resolution he was 
bound to ask himself : Was it true that 
this was a mere academic discussion of 
an abstract theory, with no actuality 
behind it whatever? So far as England 
was concerned, there was at the present 
moment no demand whatever for a 
federal arrangement. No complaint had 
been made that the particular interests 
of England had been neglected by this 
Parliament. As to Scotland, he listened 
with the greatest attention to the speech 
of the Mover of the Resolution. He said 
he was coming to the Scotch portion of 
the case, but he dealt very lightly with 
that part of the case. It might there- 
fore be fairly gathered that while there 
was no doubt a feeling in Scot!and in 
favour of committing to the manage- 
ment of Scotchmen purely Scotch affairs, 
even the hon. Member would not stand 
up in the House and say that the demand 
for Scotch Home Rule was an urgent 
and pressing question at this moment? 
It was evident from the speech of the 
hon. Member that both as to England 
and Scotland this was the merest 
academic discussion of an _ abstract 
theory. With regard to Wales, he 


thought the same observation was true. 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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The fact was, that Welsh public opinion 
was concentrated not on the effort to 
obtain a local Parliament for Wales, but 
on the passing of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and other Welsh reforms through 
the present constituted Parliament. So 
far as the three countries were concerned, 
therefore, the Debate had no practical 
reality whatever. If he were able to 
say the same in regard to Ireland he 
/ would be found voting heartily in sup- 
port of the Resolution. But so far as 
Ireland was concerned, this was not 
merely a question of abstract theory. 
It was a matter of very urgent reality, 
‘and it was impossible to discuss the 
question of the concession of autonomy 
for Ireland on an abstract Resolution 
of this kind without taking into account 
the effect the passing of that Resolution 
must have upon the prospect of a cause 
which they hoped, and which the more 
sanguine of them believed, was ap- 
proaching rapidly to a_ settlement. 
He distrusted and disliked the Resolu- 
tion from the Irish point of view, not- 
withstanding the smooth words of the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed it. The 
hon. Gentleman assured the House that 
he desired that the case of Ireland should 
be treated separately and first. Why did 
he not put it into his Resolution ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: I am prepared to 
accept the addition. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said it was not in 
his power to move as an Amendment 
that those words be added. The Reso- 
lution placed the case of Ireland for 
| Home Rule on precisely the same level 
|as the cases of England, Scotland, and 
| Wales. But the case of Ireland was an 
‘entirely exceptional case. It was ad- 
| mitted by the entire Liberal Party a few 
years ago that Home Rule for Ireland was 
alone and beyond and before every other 
‘question — not merely every domestic 
question, but every question of great 
| Constitutional reform affecting every 
| portion of the Empire. It was true that, 
'for the time being, the question of Home 
| Rule for Ireland had disappeared. If 
the question were at all apparent to the 
eye, it appeared in a state of trance, to 
which it had been reduced by the 
present leaders of the Liberal Party—a 
state of trance from which, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister it was 
not to be awakened until, for- 
sooth! the House of Lords was 
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abolished; and if the resolution were | implies a reorganization of the British Consti- 
carried the question of Home Rule for | ‘tion, and, apart from other objections to it, 
Ireland would remain in that state of | ™#?* new snd tremendous dificulty. 
trance, not only until the Upper Cham-| Commenting upon the letter, Mr. Butt 
ber was abolished, but until public agreed that any plan of federal union 
opinion in England, Scotland, and Wales which involved the breaking up of the 
had become ripe for the er eation of local arrangement of the Constitution was 
assemblies in those countries, which impracticable, and said they must not 
meant, in other words, until the people come forward with a proposal to pull all 
of those countries had made up their existing things to pieces. 
minds to pull the present Constitution of 
the kingdom absolutely to pieces. But _ ‘‘It is vain,” he said, ‘‘to expect that the 
Ireland could not wait for Home Rule  Egiish people will consent to pull the fabric 
° . . of Government to pieces for the sake of giving 
until those things were accomplished. y, Home Rule or in order to construct fan- 
To the people of Ireland it was the most tastical baby houses. . . . The plan we 
urgent and pressing and vital of questions propose is open to no such objection, and could 
—a question of life and death ; and in his be ¢@rried out with no essential alteration in 
judgment, at any rate, the policy of the ot eae machinery of Imperial Govern- 
Nationalist representatives ought to be , 
to keep Home Rule in the front of all For his part, although he had no 
other public questions in this kingdom. hesitation in saying he believed in the 
The hon. Gentlemen who moved and principle of federalism and that in the 
seconded the Resolution talked much principle of federalism all these inter- 
a the shaper y local affairs to national difficulties would eventually 
ocal assemblies and of the difficulty of find solution, at the same time he was 
ae private Bills — the Imperial | convinced it would be a grievous injury 
arliament. But Home Rule meant to the cause of Home Rule for Ireland 
more than that. It meant the restoration if it were now complicated by coupling 
to Ireland of that national Government, with it the demand for the creation of 
= ee esate mpc ty force hae! _ = a wore ve. 
raud—a restoration which the people of | an ales. Further, he believe at 
Treland demanded not only as A ro 'in granting Home Rule to Ireland, 
- — necessity for their country,,in the first instance, care ought to 
ut also upon the higher and broader|be taken that Home Rule should be 
ground of national and historical right.;conceded to Ireland in such a 
The demand for autonomy in Ireland had | shape and form it would be possible 
taken the shape of a demand for repeal | to fit in afterwards that with a com- 
until the Home Rule Conference which | plete system of federalism for all these 
was held in Dublin in 1873, when the} islands. That was true of the Home 
late Isaac Butt, whose memory was | Rule Bill of 1893. The Mover of the 
still honoured in the House of Com-| Resolution spoke of the proposal in that 
mons, induced, for the first time, a re-| Home Rule Bill to retain the Irish 
presentative assembly of Irishmen to} Members in this House, and he truly 
accept the proposal of a federal union| said that such retention could only be 
with England as the national demand. | sustained on the theory that at some 
In asking the Home Rule Conference of | time in the future a complete system of 
that year to accept the federal demand | federalism would be established for all 
instead of repeal, Mr. Butt exhaustively | these countries; because, during the 
dealt with the question of Home Rule, interval between the granting of Home 
and quoted a letter written in 1844 by| Rule to Ireland and the completion 
< (now yr nae Gavan Duffy, | of a system of federalism, the presence of 
who wrote that federalism, as it was|the Irish Members in this House on 
ge by some of the —" men _| English, Scotch, and Welsh affairs, when 
in the party who supported it, meant} Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen 
Local Parliaments for the three divisions | had no control over Irish affairs, would 
of the Empire and an Imperial one in| be an anomaly. But that, he submitted, 
common. | was no reason why the concession of 
“Tf this principle be insisted upon,” wrote Home Rule to Ireland should be post- 
Mr. Duffy, ‘‘federalism is impracticable ; it | poned until they could make their system 
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symmetrical. The Irish Members never 
demanded they should be retained in this 
House, they desired the control of their 
own affairs in their local Legislature, 
helieving they would be called back to 
this Parliament when the character and 
the future of the Parliament would be 
changed, and when in its place was 
created an Imperial Assembly in which 
all portions of the Empire should be 
represented. Anything which tended to 
strengthen the idea that Home Rule 
could wait either for Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Local Veto, or any other British 
domestic concern on the one hand, or 
for great constitutional changes, such as 
the abolition of the House of Lords or 
the concession of federalism to various 
parts of the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, he regarded as absolutely 
fatal to the prospects of the Irish cause. 
He objected in the strongest possible 
way to the wording of the Resolution 
which placed Home Rule, which was 
urgent and pressing, in the same category 
as the cause of federalism in Great 
Britain, which could not be regarded at 
this moment as within the range of 
practical politics. If it were possible he 
would have liked to have moved after the 
words “it is desirable” in the Resolution 
to insert- 


**that, after «a national Parliament shall be 
established in Ireland, to devolve upon Legis- 
latures in Scotland, Wales, and England the 
management of their own affairs.” 


Had the Resolution contained those 
words it might possibly have been within 
his power to support it, but as it stood 
he could not take the responsibility of 
voting in its favour. 

Mr. R. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) remarked that the hon. Member 
for Waterford had attributed to the 
supporters of this Resolution a desire to 
postpone Home Rule for Ireland. He 
thought if the Liberal Party inthat House 
were to treat Ireland and the Members 
from Ireland with as little sympathy 
and consideration in their difficulties as 
some of the Trish Members seemed 
disposed to concede to them, then the 
prospect of Home Rule would be in a 
very poor way. He, for one, most dis- 
tinctly disclaimed, in giving his support 
to the Resolution, any desire whatever to 
postpone or retard the passing of a 
measure of Home Rule for Treland, and 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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he thought it was a little hard that the 
hon. Member for Waterford should re- 
fuse to them what he had pointed out in 
their case would merely be the result of 
an academic discussion, while he himself, 
or rather those he represented, had had 
the advantage of the passing by that 
House of a Home Rule measure. The 
hon. Member talked about some 
supposed desire on the part of the 
Liberals to minimise and reduce the 
degree of self-government which should 
be conceded to the Irish people, and he 
asked them what their views on Home 
Rule were. He would ask the hon. 
Member to read the Home Rule Bill 
which was passed by the House of 
Commons. ‘To every word of that Bill 
he and every one on that side of the 
House who supported it still adhered. 
It seemed to have been rather under- 
stood that this question was a question 
primarily affecting Scotland and Wales. 
He confessed he did not take that view of 
it, because it had always seemed to him 
that if there was any member of the part- 
nership to whom Home Rule was rapidly 
becoming a necessity it was England her- 
self. It was said that England was repre- 
sented by a majority of Unionist 
Members, and consequently if they dis- 
sociated England from her allies they 
would get possibly a permanently Tory 
majority in this country. He did not 
think so. He thought the result of an 
election, where the social issues placed 
before our countrymen were dissociated 
from certain Imperial questions, from 
which at present they could not so dis- 
sociate them, would be startling to hon. 
Members opposite. But even if that 
were the result he should not complain, 
because his notion of Liberalism was not 
Liberalism by coercion. He was satis- 
fied they never could do any good in the 
interests of progress by forcing on any 
national reforms which the people were 
not ready for and did not want. Fromthe 
social point of view a delegation of the 
matters of each nationality would result 
in great benefit to the country at large. 





In the first place, he could not imagine 
anything which would afford greater 
facilities for social progress than having 
England, Scotland, Ireland,and Wales all 
‘Separately managing their social matters 
for themselves. They would not all go in 
the same direction. One would attempt 


one reform and another a different one ; 
} 
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and there would be the great advantage 
of comparing differences. The mistakes 
of one would save the others from similar 
mistakes. There would, in short, be 
four times the chance of real social pro- 
gress if they had these four independent 
movements along parallel lines going on 
at the same time. An even more im- 
portant consideration was the effect 
which such a devolution would have on 
the Imperial Parliament. It would 
eliminate from the Imperial Parliament 
that provincialism which must be present 
so long as it had at times to descend to 
the details of local government. It} 
would immensely strengthen our position 
with regard to our relations with foreign | 
countries. At present the power of the 
Little England party was altogether in- 
commensurate with the public support 
it had behind it ; yet there were times 
when, owing to social and domestic! 
questions, even such a small party might 
have a serious effect in regard to our 
foreign relations. There was very little 
doubt that what one heard at the pre- 
sent time on that question tended to lead 
foreign nations to suppose that England 
was always squeezable, and that they had 
only tosqueeze hard enough to gét what 
they wanted. He certainly thought the 
Imperial Parliament, discharged from | 
the necessary domestic differences of 
party warfare about what were really 
local affairs, would be in a much better 
position to deal with the interests of the 
Empire at large than Parliament could | 
at the present time. There was only 
one other consideration, and that was 
this, that such an arrangement would 
undoubtedly lend itself to what he feared 
was quite impracticable under present 
conditions, and that was the presence of 
representatives from all parts of the 
Empire in a common Imperial Parlia-| 
ment. Great as had been the history of 
this Imperial Parliament, all English- 
men could only look forward with pride 
and hope to an assembly in which they | 
had representatives from every part of 
the Empire. At the present stage it) 
Was Wasting time to allege that the diffi- | 
culties were insuperable. Until they | 
first settled the question of whether they 
wanted this change or not, it was 
useless to attempt to discuss how they 
were to get it, and they were not in a 
position to be able to say they could not 
get it at all. 
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Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
had not any intention of intervening in 
the Debate, but, after the speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to explain, how- 
ever briefly, the reasons why he 
should heartily support the Motion. 
The hon. Member for Waterford had 
said he could support no Motion which 
seemed to tend to the postponement of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Nor could he, 
nor could any one of the Party with 
whom he worked, if it had any such 


‘tendency, but he did not believe that 


this Motion, had any such tendency. 


The hon. Member said he objected to 


anything which bore the appearance of 
postponing Home Rule, whether it was 
for this Motion, or for Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, or for any other measure. He 
begged to tell the hon. Member that his 
speech was not that of a practical 
politician. He held that no man had 
any right to come to the House and, 
pretending to represent the interests of 
the Irish people, say he was prepared to 
take up such a position towards the 
allies who had stood faithfully by them 
during many long years of struggle, and 
say the Irish Members would accept 
their assistance and loyal support and 
give them nothing in return. That was 
the policy of political idiocy, and those 
who advocated it should betake them- 
selves to the hillsides of Ireland, and 
not sit upon the Benches of the House 
of Commons. If anything was to be 
won for Ireland it must be on the 
principle of voting against those who 
were the enemies of Ireland, and assist 
ing those who were friends of that 
country. Was there any man in that 
House who supposed that the people of 
Ireland were so stupid, or so incapable 
of understanding the elements of politics, 
as to believe that they would be serving 
the interests of Ireland or advancing 
the hour of victory for Home Rule by 
telling their Welsh allies, after 15 years 
of faithful alliance and friendly co-opera- 
tion, that they would not give a vote 
for Welsh Disestablishment this year! 
They tried that issue out in Ireland last 
year, and the mandate they received 
from their constituents was to support 
the Welsh people in their efforts to 
secure Welsh Disestablishment. On 
the same principle they ought to support 
that Resolution that night, and, as Irish 


U 
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Nationalists, they would support it. | 
The Mover and Seconder of the Resolu- | 
tion rec menised that the case of Treland | 
had priority and was a special case, 


They did not attempt to mininise or 
curtail the demands of Lreland, or even 
to say that the demands of Ireland were 
exactly the same as those of Scotland or 
Wales. They admitted that the demands 
of those two countries were not so urgent 
as those of Ireland,and he asked whether, 
that being so, it would be reasonable or 
just on the part of honest men if they 
were to refuse to support the demands of 
their friends in Scotland and Wales. He 


spoke, he was sure, the sentiments of 
uine-tenths of the people of Treland when 
he said they would be condemned to- 
morrow if they did not support the 
demands which 
had been put forward. He looked at 
this Resolution from the point of 
view largely, though not entirely, ot 


reasonable and just 


the interests of Ireland, and he thought 
they were bound, by every consideration 
of expediency, and of their desire to push 
forward the cause of Home Rule, to 
show to their allies that so long as they 
were true to them the Irish Members 
would be true to them, and as they gave 
up the Session to pass 
Home Rule for Ireland and were going 
to give up a considerable part of this 
Session to pass a Bill in which the fate 
and fortunes of the people of Treland 
were closely bound up, they would give 


whole of one 


them fair and reasonable return for 
their kind offices to Ireland. He looked 
at it also from a wider point of view. 
He believed that the Trish Question in 
this country had since 1886, the year 
that marked an epoch in the history of 
lreland—when an English Minister for 
the first time declared himself as the 
champion of Irish grievances, and when | 
the great majority of the Radicals and | 
Liberals of this country for the first | 
time took up the case of Irish griev- | 
ances—entered into a different phase. | 
He believed that the Members | 
would be utterly unworthy if they did | 


Mr. Jd. Dillon. i 


a 
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not modify their former attitude in ac- 
cordance with the modified circumstances 
in which they were placed. The Trish 
Party were no longer isolated in this 
They were no longer pariahs 
and outcasts. They had, he believed, a 
firm and deep-seated hold on the rank 
and file, apart from the leaders, of the 
Liberal Party ; they possessed, he be- 
lieved, a hold on the people of this 
country, and false would they be if they 
cast away that great hold. The Irish 
Party recognised the great value of that 
position, and had modified their action 
accordingly. He trusted that, in the 
future, while they would never lower the 
flag of the Irish cause, which it was 
their first duty to maintain and push 
forward, or allow it to be postponed by 
one hour longer than the absolute neces- 
sities of the case required, they would 
also show that they felt for the wants 
and rights of the people of this country ; 
and so long as the democracy of Great 


country. 


Britain were true to the cause of Home 
Rule, so long would they find in Trish 


Nationalists true and honest sym- 
pathisers. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire) remarked that there was always 
an air of unreality about these Friday 
evening discussions. They seemed to be 
like “ploughing the sand.” In_ the 
last Parliament, right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were very fond of promulgating 
the theory that it was the duty of the 
Government promptly to follow up the 
passing of one of these Resolutions by 
bringing in a Bill to give effect to it. 
Notably in the case of payment of Mem- 


| bers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
|had altered the well-known words 


of 
Felix thus :— 


‘* Though I am very happy to hear you now, 
I will pay you at a more convenient season.”’ 


The subjects chosen for these Friday 
night discussions should not, in his 
opinion, be too far from the range of 
practical politics. In rising that night 
he had endeavoured{to free himself from 
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There was one point which he did not 
think had been touched upon by the hon. 
Members who moved and seconded the 
Resolution, and it was the effect which 
the establishment of those separate Par- 
liaments would have on the course of 
Legislation. After all, there was not 


any feeling of that sort, and to treat this 
Motion with the gravity of the Mover 
and Seconder. But those speeches failed 
to deal with the topic upon which he 
most desired information. They did not 
say one single word as to what arrange- 
ments they proposed in relation to the 
Executive. After all, was not this the| nearly so much distinction between the 
crue of the whole question? It was im-/| legal system of the various parts of the 
possible to avoid one or two alternatives | three kingdoms as was sometimes thought. 
~either they must have a local Executive, | Even in regard to Scotland, were it not 
practically eget of the Imperial | | for two things—namely, some picturesque 
Executive, or they must have an Ex-_ peculiarities in the Scotch marriage laws, 
ecutive independent of the Legislature. | and the fact that the English lawyer did 
In the first alternative, they would | not understand the Scotch legal jargon 
enter again upon that long controversial | and forms—the legal systems of the two 
debate which they had upon the Irish | , countries would be very nearly the same. 
Home Rule Bill, which could never be The whole great commercial system was 








better settled than in the words of the! the same, and what men had been trying 


homely proverb— 


‘If two men ride on a horse one of them | 
must be in front.’ 


If it had been shown that the vetoes 
proposed in the case of Ireland would 
have broken down just when they would | 
be most wanted, what, he asked, would | 
he the case when they were dealing with | 





four Executives, representing, or not | 
representing, the dominant politica! | 
party at the time? If they took the 





other alternative they had to face the 
establishment of an Executive not de-| 
pendent on the Legislature, and they | 
would then be surrendering the dis-' 
tinguishing feature of the British Con- | 
stitution, which more than anything else, | 
had tended to the maintenance of per-| 
sonal freedom—a privilege which we, 
more than any other nation, had en-| 
joyed. There were many examples in 
other countries where the divorce was 
complete. America was an instanee at 
the present moment of a country where 
the Executive did not represent the 
majority of the Legislature. That 
would be an absolutely new system to 
establish in this country, and, as the 





and learned Member for Water- 
had truly it would be 


hon. 


ford said, 


tearing up the British Constitution. | 
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_to do for many years past was to assi- 
‘milate the laws of the two countries. 
But the effect of the Resolution was to 
reverse that process and to make the 
systems of law different. Then what was 
to be the prospect of the Imperial Par- 
liament after those Local Legislatures 
had been established? Was the Im- 
|perial Parliament to he reduced to a 
dreary discussion on the Navy Estimates | 
An hon. Member opposite had spoken of 
the necessity there was for a better 
understanding and a better discussion of 
Indian and Colonial affairs in that House. 
Did he really think that if this Parlia- 
ment discussed nothing but the Navy 
Estimates, and Indian and Colonial 
affairs, that it would retain its character 
as the Imperial and supreme Parliament ? 


| Men were interested in those things that 


concerned and affected them most. Let 
them take, as an illustration, the list of 
subjects referred to in the Home Rule 


Bill as applying to an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and could they doubt for 


a moment that if the local Legislatures 
were continually discussing all the im- 
portant questions that arose upon those 
subjects, while this Parliament engaged 
only in an occasional debate upon Indian 
finances and economy—could they doubt, 
under those circumstances, that the 
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centre of interest and the supreme power 
would in time leave that Parliament and 
centre in the local Parliaments? It was 
impossible, then, to deal with more than 
the fringe of the subject, but he wished 
to point out to the House that the Reso- 
lution was an entirely different thing 
from the Home Rule policy of the 
Government, a fact that had been re- 
cognized by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford. He was anxious to know, therefore, 
what would be the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards the Resolution. Had 
they found out their present Trish policy 
was not « good playing card, and, if so, 
did they think that Home Rule all round 
As to any demand 
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was a better card ? 
tor Home Rule, he did not believe there 
was much in Scotland, and probably the 
hon. Member for the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool might take his place as the 
first English Home Ruler. 3ut the 
important point was to know the course 
the Government intended to adopt on 
the present occasion. They did not want 
simple expressions of sympathy, and he 
confessed that he was astonished to hear 
the hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs, after quoting from a speech of 
the Prime Minister during the Recess to 
justify his statement, that he could have 
no doubt as to what would be the atti- 
tude of the Government on the question. 
He would press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, if he vas going to 
speak, that he should at least recognise 
the real meaning of the proposal, which 
was the tearing up of our present 
Constitution. It was something different 
from the Home Rule Bill, which no one 
thought or argued as if it proposed a 
federal system. If he did so, he might 
stir up the Government’s present Irish 
policy, and the Government might even 
cease to ponder over the difficult ques- 
tion of the wording of that Resolution 
which they all expected to see some day. 
But if he contented himself with mere 
words of sympathy, which meant nothing, 
then upon this occasion they would have 
been wasting in idle words the idlest 
Friday evening of an unpractical Session. 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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Bridgeton) said, the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend raised a large question, but 
he did not think that was any objection 
in an abstract Resolution. When he was 
nearer the age of his hon. Friend he had 
raised in abstract Resolutions the largest 
legislative questions which had _ been 
carried in our generation—the Alolition 
of Purchase in the Army and the Ex 
tension of Household Suffrage—and he 
doubted whether the time could have 
been very much better employed. Those 
who raised large questions in abstract 
Resolutions, however, must not, and pro- 
bably did not, expect the concurrence 
and support of the Government, as a 
rovernment, the first time that they 
were placed upon the Paper. | Govern- 
ments which had got a great deal of 
work in hand, and were not quite in 
their first youth, were generally rather 
slow their corporate capacity in 
giving their adhesion to propositions 
which, if accepted, might bring down 
upon them very great and herculean 
labours. They had to be careful not 
to pledge themselves prematurely, and 


in 


they had to be careful, also, not 
to abuse the great influence of the 
Government by bring pressure to 


influence and alter the genuine opinion 
of the House of Commons. The value 
of abstract Resolutions consisted in their 
being the measure and mirror of the real 
opinion of Parliament. It was impossible 
that questions of advantage to the 
country could ever ripen and come to 
maturity, or that dangerous proposals 
could ever be finally condemned by public 
opinion, unless Parliament freely ex- 
pressed its opinion when these matters 
were brought before them. Unless on 
that bench and all through the House 
Members gave their votes according to 
to the light that was in them, they had 
better do away altogether with abstract 
Resolutions and give the whole time of 
the House to passing Bills, whether of 
private Members or of the Government. 
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One hon. Member had said that the dis- | 
cussion was unreal, and he was bound to 
say that the hon. Member did not, he 
thought, add very much to its reality. 
He thought, however, the House was | 
very well satisfied with the Debate ; he 
had very seldom heard the opinions 
of all quarters of the kingdom more 
adequately expressed. The hon. Mover | 
told them the story of Scotland, and | 
although he had told it before, he had | 
done so this time with novelty ; the hon. | 
Member tor Carnarvon Boroughs was | 
really admirable in his exposition of the 
Welsh case ; the question of England | 
was put by his hon. Friend the Member | 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool | 
ina@manner which created sympathy and | 
interest throughout the House ; and the | 
hon. Member for East Mayo, fighting | 
with those who had fought with him | 
shoulder to shoulder, and who would | 
continue to fight with him in the) 
national cause, if nobody else did, | 
put the case of Ireland in a manner | 
which perfectly satisfied, at any rate, 
hon. Members who sat upon that Bench. 
As far as Scotland was concerned, he 
supposed every Scotch Member present 
had voted for or against Home Rule for 
Scotland. The circumstances of last 
Session and this Session had not dimin- | 
ished the motives of hon. Members. Last 
Session English business and the Imperial 
business connected with finance filled the 
time of Parliament so completely that, 
but for a single circumstance, Scotland 
would have got nothing for herself at all, 
the circumstance being that her principal 
measure was sent toa Committee upon 
which all Scotch Members sat and had 
their say, and upon which they could 
bring their influence to bear. By this 
means Scotland got 60 hours of public 
time—no great allowance, but good use 
was made of it, and by snatching those 
60 hours from the furnace they got a 
Scotch measure which was a Scotch 
measure indeed. If that Bill had been 
in Committee it would have taken, not 
60 hours or 120 hours, but—what the 
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English Bill which did more for England 
than Scotland—he believed 240 hours of 
public time. It was a Bill which did as 
much for Scotland and more than the 
English Bill did for England, because, in 
addition to a complete system of parish 
councils, it gave to Scotland a new Local 
Government Board. The reason for this 
was it was sent to a body which had some 
of the leading features of a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, and the consequence was they got 
a measure which had given solid satis- 
faction in Scotland. If that legislation 
had been conducted in Edinburgh instead 
of Westminster, not only would Scotland 
have got as good, and better, a Parish 
Councils Bill, but there would have been 
plenty of time for other legislation which 
Scotland needed. This Session the Gov- 
ernment had in petto a County Council 
Bill which he believed every Member 
would wish to pass. They had, besides, 
a Crofters Bill, which although not 
applicable to the whole of Scotland 
was greatly wanted by public opinion 
in the 
passionately demanded by the counties 
which might be called the crofting 
counties. Why could not these Bills 
see the light? Because not the gate- 
way but the threshold of Parliament 
was blocked by a great Bill for Wales 
and Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Buteshire had raised a difficulty which 
he seemed to think insuperable. He 
said :— 


whole of Scotland, and was 


‘*You must have an Executive independent 
of the Imperial Executive, or you must have 
an Executive totally separate from the local 
Legislature.”” 

He himself did not think this was an 
alternative at all. They might have an 
Executive which was dependent on the 
local Legislature, but which was, at the 
same time, subordinate to the Imperial 
Executive. What would happen if they 
transferred not only Scotch legislation 
but Scotch administration to Edinburgh ? 
In what respect was it now dependent 
on the Imperial Executive? Any one 
who knew the Scotch Office knew it was 
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not dependent on the Imperial Executive | were in favour of throwing open Parish 
> 
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Councils to the people ; but nine years 
passed before Parliament would pass a 


at all for practical purposes, except one 
-—for money. Whatever the Scotch 
Secretary, dependent as he was on this! Bill. What was nine years? It was 
Parliament, and especially on the Scotch | one-third of Was 
Members, desired to do, he would ven-| country which wanted a change of that 
ture to say that in purely Scotch matters | kind to told to wait nine years 
he was never checked by the Imperial) because of a block of business in the 
Executive. Where he was _ checked, House of Commons, and then to be told 
hampered, and fettered was as regarded | it was a question of time only? Then, 
money. Like others he was absolutely | if Scotch Members were persuaded that 
dependent on the Treasury, and it would Scotland knew how to manage her own 
be no evil if the Scotch Executive had | business, and if they had so voted on two 
to provide for the needs of Scotland,| previous occasions, were they to 
according to Scotch views, out of Scotch | deterred from doing so again because 
resources, voted by a Scotch Parliament. | Scotland was put into the same Resolu- 


a generation. a 


be 





be 





Two things would come from that. In. 
the first place, Scotch needs, where} 
money was really wanted, would be 


adequately met with full knowledge of | 


the circumstances, and in those cases 
where undue pressure was brought to 
bear occasionally from other parts of 


Scotland, in a manner which was not quite | 


consistent with the self-respect of Scot- 
land, that would be much less freely done. 


tion with Ireland and with Wales,for whom 
Scotland had the greatest sympathy. 
|[Laughter and cheers.| Why was that 
a question for laughter? If ever there 
were two countries that were alike in 
political and social matters it was 
|Scotland and Wales? Look at the 
| position of Wales? Here was a question 
that Wales understood, on which she 
felt deeply, and on which her Members 





It was said by the hon. Gentleman op-| exhibited unprecedented unanimity. Out 
posite that the complaint that Scotland | of 34, 31 were in favour of Disestablish- 
could not get any Legislation came to a|ing and Disendowing the Church ; and 
question of time alone. Of course, it| what was the reception they got? They 
was all a question of time, but look at were told they were only 30 Members of 
what that meant. Take a little measure, | Parliament—a mere section—and that it 
trumpery, perhaps, in the eyes of the| was disgraceful of the Government to 
House, but not in the eyes of Scotchmen, | think of gratifying them. When tle 
for closing public-houses. Many years) Bill went—as it would go—to the House 
ago a Bill for that purpose passed|of Lords, what would be found there ! 
through this House and went to the | An assembly with plenty of Welsh 
House of Lords, which cut out of it a| bishops, without a single Dissenting 
provision allowing the large cities to minister: an assembly with plenty of 
close their public-houses at 10 o’clock,| Welsh landlords without a single repre- 
and obliged them to close only at 11 | | sentative of the poor farmers and 
o'clock. The municipalities of every _ shopkeepers, who supported their own 
great city in Scotland asked to have the | ministers and their own worship, and 
same opportunity as others of closing at| who, at the same time, saw all the 


10 o'clock ; but, although there was 
absolute unanimity of opinion on the 
subject, Scotland was debarred from 
having what it wanted. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was only a question of 
time ; but what did that mean? Nine 
years ago a majority of Scotch Members 
Sir George Trevelyan. 


religious Endowments of the country go 
to another creed. If ever there was a 
country capable of managing its Ecclesias- 
tical affairs it was Wales. That country 
felt deeply on two kindred subjects— 
temperance and education—and yet the 
people were unable to have their own 
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way in managing these questions, which 
concerned them so deeply. How sincere, 
almost pathetic, had been the desire of 
the Welsh people to get a share of higher 
education. When, with great difficulty 
and the help of this House, they had 
been able to put forward a scheme of 
Welsh education, it went to the House 
of Lords, where it met with treatment 
most unsympathetic, and where the 
immense power of men who differed from 
them was conscientiously but ruthlessly 
exercised to ruin their hopes. When 
Scotchmen were asking to manage their 
own Scottish matters, their own liquor 
laws, and their education, they were 
more likely to do it freely and gladly, 
because, at the same time, they could 


put in a good word for Wales. 
And what was the result of this! That 


England and English Liberals in Parlia- 
ment were in English matters left with- 
out the assistance of Welsh, Scotch, and 
Irish Liberals. He thought it would be 
a very good thing that England, be she 
Conservative or be she Liberat, should 
manage her own affairs in the way which 
seemed best to her, for he was quite 
satisfied that they would never get any 
healthy, progressive feeling in England 
so long as she had to depend on the 
assistance of Liberals who lived outside 
her own confines. As to the condition 
of business in the House, if any hon. 
Member was satisfied with it, he could 
not easily see what was his idea of the 
functions and purposes of a legislative 
assembly. Whatever lay before them, 
he was satisfied that the country would 
not long or permanently acquiesce in 
having a Parliament that was blocked 
by the competition of four nations 
requiring separate and distinct legisla- 
tion, and, besides, that had to transact 
the immense business of the Empire. 
This Amendment called on the House 
to say whether this state of things, 
which every year aggravated, was to last 
for ever, and those who saw no other 
remedy for it had no choice but to record 
their votes in favour of the principle of a 
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proposal which, as the experience of two 
| of the leading countries of the world, 
|Germany and the United States, proved, 
could be made, by due care, as safe as it 
would 
| portion of the kingdom, with reasonable 
facility and without undue friction, laws 
| that would, according to its own belief, 
tend to its own welfare. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who has 
|just sat down began his speech by 
giving the House a description of what 
|he thought its proper functions on 
| Friday evenings, and spoke of the great 
‘importance of the Debates which take 
| place early in the Session between nine 


be effective, for giving every 


jand twelve o'clock, after an exhausting 
week, and of the position those discus- 
sions take in the labours of this House, 
He appears to think that public opinion, 
}inside and outside the House, is formed 
| by these discussions, and as he said so, 
I could not help looking round me on a 
House which was far emptier then than 
now, and even then far fuller than an 
| hour before, and reflecting that if it was 
in those circumstances that the vast 
questions to which he alluded have to 
be threshed out there was but a small 
prospect of our arriving at any rational 
conclusion. He went further, and he 
told us that, although these Friday night 
functions might possess their full signifi- 
cance, it was absolutely necessary that 
the Government of the day should exer- 
cise no control on the Vote Members 
should give; and I suppose it is for 
that reason that all the more important 
of his colleagues have until just now 
abstained from being present. The right 
hon Gentleman further stated that when 
a Government was growing old—I do 
not know whether he meant us to under- 
stand that this Government was growing 
old—that when a Government was grow- 
ing old in office, they were extremely 
reluctant to adupt any Resolutions 
that might commit them to Herculean 
labours, and therefore I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself was 
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put up as the maximum of Ministerial|for Mayo. In his speech, which was 
support which committed theGovernment | delivered with his usual eloquence and 
to nothing. Sir, I differ entirely from | passion, there was not one scintilla of 
the views the right hon. Gentleman has | argument in favour of the Resolution 
taken of the importance of debates of | for which he is going to vote, not one 
the character we are now engaged in, | word about the effect which such a pro- 
and I associate myself entirely with what | posal as this must have upon the very 
fell from my hon. and learned Friend | fibre and substance of the British Con- 
near me when he said that they had an/|stitution. The hon. Member's sole 
ineffaceable air of unreality. If I looked | reason for supporting this Resolution was 
at this question totally from the point of | that he had received in the past, and 
view of one of that party whose main! hoped to receive in the future, a very 
object it is to prevent the proposal for|large measure of support from various 
Home Rule having practical effect, I} Welshmen and various Scotchmen, and 
confess 1 should rejoice to see a Motion | that in his opinion it would be most 
of this sort brought forward, supported | ungrateful if he on his side did not do 
even by a:mall fraction of the Govern- | his share of the log-rolling and did not 
ment and by a large number of their | vote for something which Welshmen and 
followers ; for if there ever was a Reso-| Scotchmen said they desired. I am sure 
lution calculated in the eyes of any | the hon, Member will not assert that 1 
thinking man from one end of the|have over-coloured or altered the 
country to the other, be he a Welsh- | substance of his speech. The hon, 
man, be he an Irishman, be he a|Member’s reason for voting for this 
Scotchman, or be he an Englishman, to! Resolution is that certain Scotch Repre- 
turn the Home Rule proposals of the | sentatives and certain Welsh Representa- 
Government into absolute ridicule! tives in this House have shown a desire 
It is a Resolution which, if carried into | to help him to Home Rule in Ireland, 
effect, would give us some sort of Home and that it would be most ungrateful of 
Rule all round, with four executives— | him if he did not help them to Home 
no, five executives. I did the proposal | Rule in Scotland and in Wales. That 
great injustice —five ance Soe and five | is what is commonly called “ log-rolling.” 
separate representative assemblies. Does | It means that the Members from Ireland 
anybody think that that would be! have publicly avowed that they are not 
seriously approved by the people of this | going to vote upon Motions or Bills 
country? They are not very much in| | according to their merits, but that they 
love with Home Rule as it is, but when | are going to vote on Bills and Motions 








they are told that Home Rule for Ire- 
land is to be a mere prelude to this kind 
of Home Rule all round, and when they 
draw the inference from that, which is 
that when once you have given privi- 
leges to Ireland corresponding to those 
contained in the Home Rule Bill of two 
years ago, you cannot give Scotland less 
and you cannot give Wales less—do you 
think that they will be more in love with 
Home Rule? As an opponent of Home 
Rule, I rejoice to see the kind of 
support which is given to this measure 
by so important a Member of the 





according to the measure of support that 
they expect from the persons who desire 
to see those Resolutions or Bills passed 
by this House. That is a mode of pro- 
cedure which will bring discredit upon 
the whole of our deliberations; and when 
the Secretary for Scotland tells this House 
that thisis an opportunity when Members, 
apart from Government pressure, may 
for once be allowed to give a vote 
according to the real opinions which they 
have formed as to the merits of the 
/question, I would venture to point out 
to him that his benevolent intentions 


Home Rule Party as the hon. Member | are unhappily destroyed when we know 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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that the Members of one important sec- 
tion of the House are not going to vote 
according to the merits of the proposal, 
but out of a sense of gratitude. 

Mr. J. DILLON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has rather misrepresented my 
views. J can see nothing dishonourable 
in saying that, inasmuch as the great 
majority of the Scotch and Welsh people 
have assisted lovally the great. majority 
ot the Irish people to obtain what they 
want, we should assist the majority of 
the Scotch and Welsh peoples to obtain 
what they want. 

Mr. BALFOUR: 
there is nothing dishonourable in that, 
and I made no allegation of dishonour. 
What I said was, that such a course of 
action would destroy the value of the 
deliberations of this House. The right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded me went 
into a great many detailsas to the injuries 
inflicted upon Wales and Scotland re- 
spectively by delays in legislation. I 
shall not follow him in a discussion of 
those details. After all, the British 
Empire is not to be broken up because a 
Bill passes five or six years later than its 
authors would desire. Legislation may 
he too slow or too rapid, but no arrange- 
ment that you can make, no cutting 
up of this Empire into innumerable 
will provide you with 
which will make 
possible to pass criticisms of that 
character upon our proceedings. It 
appears to be absolute lunacy for this 
country to pursue alone among the 
nations of the world an opposite course 
to that which has built up every other 
great empire with which we have to 
compete. Look at the process by which 
America, starting as a series of Colonies 
independent of each other, has gradually 
been welded, in spite of its Constitution, 
into a homogeneous whole. Look at the 
process by which Italy has been con- 
verted from a geographical expression 
into a national reality. Look at the 
process by which German unity has been 
built up. [Cheers and Counter Cheers.] 


| quite admit that 


fragments, 


machinery it 
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| Hon. Gentlemen do not appear to see 
| that I am describing a process and not 
la Constitution. It is a vital distinction. 
'I say that the process of change, the 
‘movement, the progress—that is the 
point—of every one of these nations 
America, Italy, Germany—and of course 
the same process is going on in our own 
colonies—has been to bind together and 
‘not to loosen. And T would ask Gentle 

;men who doubt that T have given a cor- 
rect diagnosis of the history of Europe, 
or of some parts of Europe, to refer to 
the eloquent passage, which T think | 
| quoted some years ago in this House, 
from the writings of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, where he points out, in ac 

mirable language, that one of the great 
benefits conferred by the French Revo- 
lution upon France was that it stamped 
out the very last remnants of those 
divisions which even the power of French 
Monarchy had been unable to efface. 
Let the House remember that if you 
establish separate organisations because 
you find already existing what you call 
national differences differences of 
|sentiment between different portions of 
| the population, the separate organiza- 
| tions which you establish have the in- 


ievitable tendency to increase, to make 





or 


| perpetual, and to make ineffaceable, the 
‘distinction which originally called them 
into being. It would be absolutely im- 
possibl> to give Scotland or Wales, and, 
as I think, Ireland—though Ireland is 
not in question in this Resolution—a 
separate organization without by that 
very act laying the foundation of future 
differences between different portions of 
this island, which must inevitably weaken 
the whole unity of Britain. I feel that 
if we are to maintain our position in 
that great national competition it must 
be by doing that which every other 
nation has been forced to do, by binding 
closer together elements which, under 
different circumstances, might tend to 
separate, and I feel that this federation, 
as you call it, is not a step, and cannot 
be made a step, in the direction of 
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drawing together closer the Colonies to 
Britain itself, but as a step for destroying 
that centre around which the Colonies 
must erystallize if the British Empire is 
to remain united. There is no sacrifice, 
not even the sacrifice of the Constitution 
of this country itself, that I would not 
make if I could see every scattered member 
of our great Empire drawn together 
into a homogeneous whole, as close as 
that which we in this island constitute 
at the present moment. But, believe 
me, the last hope of carrying out any 
such beneficent arrangement will be lost 
if in our madness—as I think—because 
this or that Bill was not referred to a 
Grand Committee, because this or that 
Bill was not passed into law, because the 
law made such an amendment, or re- 
fused to make such another amendment 

-if for trifling reasons like these— 
trifling, T mean, as compared with the 
issues at stake—we are going to enter 
upon a course, which, in the words of 
the Secretary for Scotland, will inflict 
upon the Government which undertakes 
it a herculean labour, and which, as the 
result of that labour, can only end in 
the absolute destruction of the Empire. 
This is an abstract Resolution, and I 
have, perhaps, allowed myself an undue 
measure of warmth in dealing with 
something which can have no practical 
issue. I have, perhaps, taken seriously 
that which I venture to say is intrinsi- 
eally ridiculous. But though I have 
misled the House if I have induced any- | 
body to think that I imagine the British | 
Empire is in danger, from this or any 
other abstract form of words, I do ask the 
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of the Empire is to be brought about ; 
that the ancient Constitution of this 
country is to be recast in some method 
wholly unknown ; that we are to intro- 
duce a complexity into our affairs, which 
at the best must produce inevitable fric- 
tion, and which at the worst will prove 
a centrifugal force, driving far apart 
populations which, by the very circum- 
stances in which Providence has placed 
them, are evidently intended to form 
members, and can only do their work in 
the world by being members, of one 
united whole. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire), 
who rose amidst cries of impatience : 
Mr. Speaker,—I am in favour of Home 
Rule on a federal basis, and I intended 
to speak on that subject, but at this late 
hour I hope the House will take my 
speech as delivered, 

The House divided :—Noes 128 ; 
Ayes 102.—(Division List No. 38.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to, 


Resolved,—That, in the opinion of 
this House, in order to give speedier and 
fuller effect to the special desires and 





House initsown interests not to make itself 
ridiculous. Surely we shall not add to our 
dignity in the view of the public if—after 
three hours’ discussion, in the absence of a 
very large number of the most important 
Members of the House, with the Govern- 
ment Bench unadorned by the leading 
Members who usually occupy it, in a 





House compared with its whole numbers | 
relatively small—we are to pass a_ 
Resolution which, if it means anything. | 
means this: that in the minds of those | 
who vote for it some colossal change in | 
the relation between the different parts 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 4 
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wants of the respective nationalities con- 


| stituting the United Kingdom, and with 


(a view to increase the efficiency of Im- 
|perial Parliament to deal with Imperial 
affairs, it is desirable to devolve upon 
| Legislatures in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and England respectively the manage- 
ment and control of their domestic 
affairs. 

Supply,—Committes upon Monday 


next. 


(SCOTLAND) 
BILL 


Read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 


next, 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 


atter Twelve o’clock,. 
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Monday, Ist April 1895. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, read 1°, 
to be printed, and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next—(7he Lord Monkswell). 
(No. 54.) 


{1 Aprit 1895} 


Education Code. 


jon the 4th of March, it was not avail- 
‘able for Members of the House until the 
18th ; and, if so, at what date the period 
during which the Code must remain 
before Parliament for consideration will 
come to an end? If the facts are as 
suggested in this question correct, then 
it seems to me that something must be 
wrong with the arrangement, either of 
the Scotch Education Department, or 
the printing of the House. I believe 
the Scotch Education Code was laid on 
the Table of the House on March 4th, 
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though I do not think it was available 


TREATY SERIES, No. 7 (1895). 
Convention betweenGreat Britain and | 
Roumania respecting false indications 
of origin on goods ; signed at Bucharest, 


March 20 

“April 1, 1893 ai. wena 
at Bucharest, March 13 1894); witha 
list of British Colonies which have ac- 
ceded thereto under Article VI. ; pre- 
sented and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
General abstract of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths registered in England in the 
year 1894. Presented (by cominand), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


to your Lordships until the 18th. From 


what I have since heard, I believe that 
the fault does not lie with the Educa- 
tion Department, which had _ really 
placed the Code on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament on that date in 
such a form as to allow of its being 
printed and circulated. If that state- 
ment is confirmed by the noble Lord, 
then I hope either the Black Rod Com- 
mittee or the proper authority will be 
applied to in order to learn why so long 
an interval elapsed before the Code was 
available for your Lordships. The 
second portion of the question was very 
important. Instead of 30 days being 
available for the consideration of the 


| Code, only twelve days were left within 
| which the House might be enabled to 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. ‘consider its provisions, or whether any 
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Lorp KNUTSFORD: May I ask the’ 
the noble Earl opposite whether he can | 
give us any information about the 
holidays ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror) 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of. 
KimBerzey): I think that the most con- 
venient course will be that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the House should adjourn | 
to-morrow week for three weeks. It 
will, however, be necessary that the) 
House meet once during that interval 
for the purpose of expressing Her 
Majesty’s approval of the new Speaker ; 
but the House would on that occasion, | 
only meet for that formal purpose. For 
all practical purposes, therefore, it is 
proposed that this House should adjourn 
to-morrow week for three weeks. 


| 
} 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 
Lorp BALFOUR: I beg to ask Her | 
Majesty’s Government whether it is the | 
fact that although the Scotch Education 
Code was laid on the Table of the House 
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action should be taken against them. 
THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TwEEDMOUTH) said, he had put himself 
in communication with three authorities 
in connection with this subject—the 
Scotch Office, the printers, and the 
authorities of the House. On the 4th 
of March the Scottish Education Code 


was laid on the Table of both 
Houses. The same messenger that 


brought the form that was laid on the 
Table of the House also brought the Code 
in its completed form to the printers. 
It was not now usual to lay the manu- 
script document on the Table of the 
House, because it had been found that 
enterprising members of the Press had 
contrived to gain access to the document, 
and had published it, either in whole or 
in part, or they had made use of their 
enterprise to get remuneration from 
newspapers as a whole. At the same 
moment that the “dummy ” copy of the 
Code was laid on the Table the actual 
manuscript was placed in the hands of 


Y 
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the printers. The printers got to work 
at once, and the printing was completed 
by Friday the 8th. At the Evening 
Sitting of Friday the 8th it was obtain- 
able in the Vote Office of the House of 
Commons, and on the 9th the printed 
documents were delivered in both Houses 
and to all the Public Offices. Owing to 
a mistake of some person connected with 
the printing office the Code was not in- 
cluded in the list sent out on March 11th 
as among the papers which were circu- 
lated, and which were to be obtained by 
Members on application. As a matter 
of fact, the paper was in their Lordships 
House on March 9th, and was available 
for Members on Monday the 11th. 

Lorp BALFOUR: We had no notice. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
notice was not put on the printed paper 
sent out with the notices on the Monday 
morning, but he did not think that this 
fact could have been of any great incon- 
venience to the Members of the House 
or to the public. As a matter of fact, 
the Code appeared in the Scotch news- 
papers on the llth, and there were 
leading articles criticising it on the same 
morning. The paper having been laid 
on the Table on March 4th, the day on 
which the period expired was Wednesday 
next, April 3rd. 


SHOP HOURS BILL. 
Read 3*.—(Lord Ribblesdale.) 


The House adjourned at Twenty 
minutes to Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, Ist April 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Copy ordered,—Of the Annual Report 
of the Director of the National Gallery 
to the Treasury for the year 1894.— 
(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 199.] 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
REDEMPTION. 

Committee, to consider the expediency : 
Of authorising the Treasury to redeem 
their liability in respect of guaranteed 
dividend on the share capital of Tram- 
way Companies in Ireland, by payment 
of a capital sum: Of authorising the 
National Debt Commissioners to ad- 
vance the sum required: And, of 
authorising the payment, out of moneys 
provided by Parliament for the service 
of the Board of Works, or (if not so 
made) out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom, of any termin- 
able annuity created for the repayment 
of such advance in pursuance of any Act 
of the present Session to amend the 
Tramways and Public Companies (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883 (Queen’s Recommenda- 
tion signified), To-morrow.—(Sir John 


Hibbert.) 


QUESTIONS. 


MACKEREL DUTIES IN RUSSIA AND 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, with regard to the 
fact that the import duty on cured 
herrings exported from this country to 
Russia is 7s. a barrel and to the United 
States 4s. 2d. a barrel, while on cured 
mackerel it is 28s. a barrel in Russia and 
6s. 3d. in the United States, will the 
Government, as the mackerel industry is 
a very important one for the poorer parts 
of Ireland, make representations in those 
countries with a view to the herring and 
mackerel duties being equalised ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): Her Majesty’s Government 
would be very glad, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself, to do 
anything that was possible to obtain 
better terms for the mackerel industry. 
But the respective duties in the United 
States and in Russia have been fixed to 
suit what are thought to be the interests 
of the trade or of the people of those 
countries. The Governments of the 
United States and of Russia naturally 
claim to be not only the best, but the 
only, judges of what those interests are, 
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and in the absence of any Treaty rights 
affecting these particular duties, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no ground | 
on which to base a representation, nor 
would any such representation tend to 
secure the lowering of the duties in| 
question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether there is no precedent for 
making representations to a foreign 
Government with reference to the taxa- 
tion on English-made goods ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot say that. 
there is no precedent, but I am sure | 


{1 Aprit 1895} 
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for passengers at least equal to that 
affurded in the Jreland. The negotia- 
tions with the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company are still proceeding, 
and I have written asking the Directors 
to see me in the course of the next few 
days. I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that the special service 
for accelerating the Saturday American 
Mail will commence on Saturday next. 
The effect of the acceleration will be to 
lessen the detention of the mail steamer 
at Queenstown by about four hours, and 
probably enable letters to be delivered in 


that, in the absence of any treaty rights,| New York on Friday, in time to allow 
there would be no hope of any good of a reply being sent by the homeward 





result from making these representations, 
though, if they thought otherwise, the 
Government would be very glad to make 
them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave notice that 
he should call attention to this matter 
on the Estimates. 


THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, in view 
of the long period during which the 
matter has been under consideration, 
when a settlement of the Irish mail con- 
tract may be expected ; and whether in 
such contract due regard will be paid to 
therequirementsof the publicconvenience 
by shortening the sea journey by at 
least half an hour ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
whether any arrangement has yet been 
arrived at with the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company for the accelera- 
tion of the Irish Mail Service ; and, if 


so, when he expects to be ina position to | 


state the terms of agreement ? 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
whether he is in a position to state the 
terms of the Irish Mail Contract vid 
Kingstown and Holyhead ; and whether 
acceleration and increased accommoda- 
tion will be afforded ? 
*THE 
(Mr. Arno_p Mor-ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
As I have already stated in the House 


POSTMASTER GENERAL | 


‘mail on Saturday. 

Mr. FIELD: Can the right hon. 
| Gentleman mention a specific time within 
which he can give us the reply for which 
| we have been waiting so long? 
| *Mr. A. MORLEY: The negotiations 

are proceeding. Within the next few 
|days I shall see representatives of the 
| directors, and I hope that that interview 
will enable me to make a statement to 
| the House, but I do not know whether 
| it will be satisfactory. 
| Captain DONELAN: May we expect 
a definite statement before Easter ? 
| *Mr. A. MORLEY : If possible I will 
'make such a statement. 
| Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
|Stephen’s Green): In the new contract 
has provision been made for better pas- 
| senger accommodation ? 
| *Mr. A. MORLEY: No, Sir; I have 
not felt at liberty to insist on more than 
I have already stated. 

Mr. W. KENNY: Have not repre- 
sentations been made to the right hon. 
Gentleman on that subject ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; but 
there must be some limit to what the 
Government can reasonably be called 
upon to demand. 

Mr. FIELD: Will care be taken that 
under any new contract the service shall 
‘be as regular and continuous as the 
the service was before ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: I know that in 
the past the service has been remarkably 
regular, and I hope that that regularity 
will be continued. 





of Commons, it is my desire to obtain | 
under any new contract for the convey- | 
ance of the Mails between Holyhead and ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Kingstown anaccelerationof half an hour, Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
together with all requisite accommoda- | ask the President of the Local Govern- 
tion for the Mails, and accommodation |ment Board whether he is aware that 
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the wife of the Clerk to the Guardians 


of St. Asaph Union procured signatures | 


from the paupers to a petition against 
the Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales, in the presence of the 
master of the workhouse, and without 
the knowledge of the Guardians; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
paupers, whom the Legislature has dis- 
franchised for the reason that they can- 
not be expected to exercise the franchise 
as free and independent electors, from 


having pressure put upon them to sign | 


Petitions to this House? 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was aware that 
in several places in Wales the local au- 
thorities had sent round the town-crier 
to prevent people from signing petitions 
against the Bill, and whether he would 
take steps to prevent this? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. . 
Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : 
have made inquiry on this subject, and I | 
find that the wife of the clerk to the| 
Guardians of St. Asaph Union did obtain 
the signatures of some of the inmates of 
the workhouse to a petition against the 
Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. I am, however, in- 
formed, that only those who expressed a 
wish to sign were allowed to do so, and 
that not the slightest pressure was put 
upon any one. I cannot but think that 
the action of this lady was ill-advised, 
but I am unable to say that the paupers 
in a workhouse have not the right to 
petition this House if they desire to do 
so. With regard to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, I have no in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon. 
may I ask whether he is aware that, 
since the guardians of the workhouse 
have abolished the paid chaplain and 
invited the clergy and ministers of the 
various denominations to perform services 
without payment the services of the 


Church of England have never been 


omitted, but on 22 Sundays the Dis- 
senters have neglected to provide any 
service ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
question does not arise out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer. 


Mr. S. Smith. 
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ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. C. ROUNDELL (York, W.R., 
Shipton) : I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner, with reference to 
Endowed Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales, for which schemes have been 
made, whether it is the practice of the 
Charity Commissioners in all cases to 
exempt the office of head master from 
any clerical restriction ; and, if other- 
wise, when the qualification of Orders in 

the Church of England is required ? 
*Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. 8. Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye): In all 
schemes, except for schools within Sec- 
tion 19 of the Endowed Schools Act, 
1869, the exemption of the masters from 
clerical restrictions is made obligatory 
by Section 18, and in practice the restric- 
tions in question are not inserted in 


schemes, even for the excepted schools, 


no desire apparently existing to continue 
or establish them. The object of the 
I | Commissioners is to give the widest field 
of choice to the governing bodies. 


OUTRAGE IN COUNTY ARMAGH. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNETLL 
(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the fact that, on the evening 
of the 13th January, and again on the 
evening of the 2nd March, the windows 
of the house of Charles M‘Keown, a 
Catholic Nationalist farmer, residing 
at Ballygargin, County Armagh, were 
smashed by large stones, which were 
thrown into a room in which five young 
children were sleeping, thus imperilling 


| their lives, and that a web of valuable 


yarn in the house was destroyed by the 
stones thus thrown into the house ; 
whether he is aware that, after the 
occurrence of the 13th January, Mr. 
M‘Keown reported the matter to the 
police at Queen Street Barrack, who 
paid no attention whatever to his com- 
plaint, although after the second outrage 
some constables came out to see the 
scene of the outrage ; and whether any 
steps have been taken, or are contem- 
plated, to bring to justice the perpetrators 
of these outrages ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : My attention had not been 
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drawn to this case. I now, learn, how- 
ever, that no injury was done to the 
house of the farmer referred to on either 
of the dates mentioned in the question, 
but on the 18th February and again on) 
the 10th March some panes of glass 
were broken and a web of fabric injured, 
the entire damage being estimated at a 
couple of shillings. One person has been 
made amenable for the offence, and will 
be tried at Petty Sessions on the 8th of 
April, and the District Inspector of) 
Constabulary tells me there is not the) 
slightest ground for suggesting that there | 
is anything of a party or religious | 
complexion in the case. 
BALLYMACARRET POOR LAW 
ELECTION. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is| 
aware that, before the voting papers for | 
the Poor Law Election for Ballyma-| 
carret, there being four candidates in the 
field, were issued, a communication was 
sent to the Local Government Board 
requesting that the Clerk of the Belfast 
Union be instructed to place the names | 
of the candidates in alphabetiéal order | 
on the voting papers, and that this | 
request has been disregarded, with the | 
result that the names of two candidates, | 
Dr. William Gibson and Mr. James | 
Holywood, who are the nominees of the | 
Belfast Conservative Association, appear | 
on the list before the names of the other | 
candidates ; and whether the Local Gov- 
ernment Board intend to take any action 
in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The communica- | 
tion referred to was received by the | 
Local Government Board, who, in reply, 
stated that the regulations for the annual 
election of Guardians had been framed, 
and that the Board could not interfere 
with the discretion of the Returning 
Officer in the manner requested. I have 
had inquiries made as to the practice 
adopted in this respect in Unions out- 
side Ulster, and am informed that in the 
Unions of Cork City, Galway, Dublin 
(North), Kilkenny, and Sligo, it is not 
the practice of the Returning Officers to 
arrange the names of candidates in 
alphabetical order. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN IRELAND. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
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whether he is aware that a collision took 
place on the 24th of January last at 
Crossgar Station, on the Belfast and 
County Down Railway, owing to two 
engines being allowed on the one section, 
contrary to the stipulated block rules 
and regulations ; and whether there has 
been a Board of Trade inquiry, or any 
official report of this collision, or any 
investigation formed or otherwise into 
this occurrence ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 


S.): I have communicated with the 
railway company, whose general manager 


states that the rules for block working 
|were properly carried out, but that the 
|accident happened through the negli- 


gence of the driver of an empty waggon 
train, who overran the signals which 
were against him, and collided with an 
engine engaged in shunting a horse box. 
The cause of the accident appears to be 
quite clear, and, as at present advised, I 
do not propose to direct an inquiry. 


MAINTENANCE OF LUNATICS. 

Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has his 
attention been drawn to the resolutions 
adopted by Lunatic Asylum Boards in 
Ireland, asking for an increase of the 
Government Capitation Grant ; whether 
he is aware that, since the Grant was 
first made, the cost of maintenance has 
increased, owing to the adoption of a 
more humane treatment of the patients, 
and expenses for structural improve- 
ments, made at the instance of the 
Board of Control ; and, whether, having 
regard to this additional and necessary 
expenditure, he will recommend a pro- 
portionate augmentation of the Capita- 
tion allowance. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: A suggestion has 
been made to me with respect to an 
increase of the Government Capitation 
Grant for Lunatic Asylum Boards in 
Ireland. The Government Grant was 
first made in 1874, and was fixed at 4s. 
per week in respect of each patient. 
The average cost of maintenance was 
£24 1s. 2d. in the year 1875, as against 
£21 14s. in 1893 (the last year for which 
this information is available), so that no 
increase has taken place in those years 
in the cost of maintenance. The Capi- 
tation Grant is made with a view to the 
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improved maintenance and treatment of 
the insane poor, and is not applicable to 
meet the cost of structural alterations of 
asylums, for which separate loans are 
granted under an Act of 1893. 
DUTIES ON BRITISH GOODS. 

Coronet C, E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Shettield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if the recent personal represen- 
tations of the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
Premier of Cape Colony, have modified 


in any degree Lord Ripon’s refusal of | 


the request made by the South Africa 
Company, that a cardinal article in the 
Constitution of Matabeleland and Masho- 
naland should prevent the duties upon 
British imported goods being increased. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The Secretary of State has not modified 
his views in regard to the matter men- 
tioned in the question. 

Cotoyver. HOWARD VINCENT 
gave notice that he should call attention 
to this matter on the Civil Service 
Estimates, and move a reduction of the 
hon. Gentleman’s salary. 


THE POOR LAW. 

Mr. G. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether, as no 
promise can be given of a Bill to con- 
solidate the Poor Laws during the 
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DISCHARGE OF FEVER PATIENTS. 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
/ attention has been called to the alleged 
cases of the consequences of the too early 
discharge of patients from the North- 
| Eastern Fever Hospital ; whether he has 
seen the letter of the llth February 
‘from the Islington Medical Officer of 
Health on the subject, addressed to the 
| Local Government Board, but not yet 
/replied to ; whether he is aware that, in 
| the case of Mr. Holland’s children, two 
|died and the father was attacked with 
| scarlet fever, having caught the fever, it 
is alleged, from their third child who was 
sent home while still desquamating ; and 
whether he will order an inquiry into 
the whole matter ? 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of William 
| Holland, aged 16 months, whose parents 
reside at 39, Ashburton Grove, Isling- 
|ton, and who is stated by Dr. M. J. 
| Bulger, of 145, Seven Sisters Road, N., 
to have been discharged on 21st January 
‘from the Metropolitan Asvlums Board’s 
Hospital at Tottenham whilst in a state 
of desquamation from scarlet fever ; 
'whether he is aware that the father, 
| brother, and sister of William Holland, 
| who were all quite well when William 
Holland was returned from the hospital, 





present Session, he will consider the pro-| have since been attacked with scarlet 
priety of preparing a digest of the| fever, from which the two children have 
statutes relating to the poor, similar to| died ; whether he is aware that the last 


that issued some years ago by the Board 
of Trade relating to merchant shipping, 
and also those issued by the Local 
Government Board some years ago re- 
lating to Sanitary Authorities. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The 
statutes relating to the poor are ex- 
tremely numerous, and the preparation 
of a digest of them would require a great 
amount of time and labour. Many of 
them are almost obsolete. In the exist- 
ing great pressure of business on the De- 
partment, I cannot hold out expecta- 
tions of this work being undertaken at 
the present time. 


communication from the hospital to the 
mother of the children on 25th February 
was to the effect that Archibald Holland 
was decidedly better, and that there was 
no cause for anxiety, and that when the 
mother reached the hospital on 27th 
February, in obedience to a summons by 
| telegram, she found her son dead ; and 
whether he will direct an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case, with a 
view of preventing the discharge from 
the hospital of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board of patients while yet in a 
|condition dangerous to themselves, and 
likely to spread infection amongst all 





Mr. G. HOWELL: I beg to give! those with whom they come in contact ? 


notice that I shall call attention to this | 


Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : 


matter on the Estimates, and move a re-| Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
duction in the right hon. Gentleman’s| answer, at the same time, a Supplemen- 
salary. 


Mr. J. Morley. 


tary Question of which I have given him 
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notice. It is, whether there are any ap- 
proved general regulations governing 
such cases as that of William Holland ; 
and, if so, what is the substance of them, 
and whether there are exceptional rea- 
sons for the delay in the reply of the | 
Local Government Board to the letter of 
the Medical Officer of Health of the 11th 
of February ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will 
answer these questions, and also one on 
the same subject of which the hon. 
Member for the Southern Division of 
Islington has given me private notice. 
I have communicated with the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums District, 
and the clerk informs me that he) 
has caused full inquiries to be made as 
to the cases of Mr. Holland and his 
children, and that he has seen the 
Medical Superintendent of the North- 
Eastern Hospital, and that there appears 
to be no justification for attributing the 
illness of the father, or the illness and 
death of the two children, to any infec- 
tion arising from the premature discharge 
of the child William from the Hospital. 
The clerk states that in the cases of the 
two children there was evidence on ad- 
mission that the disease from which the 
patients were suffering was diphtheria 
and not scarlet fever, and the result of 
a bacteriological examination made by 
the Director of Laboratories of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons fully confirmed the hospital 
diagnosis. The clerk further states 
that Mrs. Holland told the nurse that 
her husband’s illness was diphtheria and 
not scarlet fever. The allegation that 
Mrs. Holland was informed on the 25th 
February that Archibald Holland was 
decidedly better, and that there was no 
cause for anxiety, is stated to be denied 
by the nurse, who maintains that she 
used her utmost efforts to convince Mrs. 
Holland of the extreme gravity of her 
child’s illness. The letter which appears 
to be referred to in the question by the 
hon. Member for North Islington relates 
to a different case. A copy of it was 
sent to the Asylum managers for their 
observations, but these observations 
have not at present been received. In 
answer to the further question, I assure 
the hon. Gentleman (Sir A. K. Rollit) that 
the matter is receiving the careful con- 
sideration of the Medical Officer of our 
Board. 


Tearing up 


| 
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Mr. COHEN : May I ask whether it 
is the fact that the child first attacked 
was sent home while in a state of des- 
quamation 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I am sure 
that is not so. Every reasonable pre- 
caution was taken, and I am assured 
the child could not have communicated 
the disease to the two children who have 
died. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the medical 
officer of the Union states that the child 
was sent home while in a state of 
peeling ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: T give the 
statement on the authority of the clerk 
to the Asylums Board. Ido not know 
what the medical officer of the Union 
has said. 


CIVIL SERVICE SECOND DIVISION 
CLERKS. 


Mr. H. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether a petition from the junior section 
of the Second Division Clerks in the 
Civil Service, asking for an increase of 
salary and an addition to their annual 
leave of absence, was received by the 
Treasury last December; whether the 
Treasury have yet arrived at any de- 
cision on the subject; and when the 
petitioners may expect a reply ? 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it is intended to take any action 
with regard to the memorial forwarded 
to the Treasury in December last by the 
Second Division Clerks appointed under 
the Order in Council of 21st March, 
1890, and to which no reply has been 
received ? 

*Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hissert, Oldham) : 
The memorial referred to in these ques- 
tions is still under consideration, and I 
cannot say when an answer will be 
given. 


TEARING UP UNION CLOTHES. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
called to the report in the Ashton-wnder- 
Lyne Reporter of the plea of guilty by 
James Doyle at the Borough Police 
Court, and the sentence of three months’ 





School Accommodation 


imprisonment inflicted on him for tear- 
ing up a trousers and vest, the property 
of the Poor Law Union; whether he is 
aware that the prisoner before sentence 
is reported to have said in explanation— 
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‘* That he was an outdoor worker, and been out 
of work since the frost set in; that he had been 
roaming round the country secking employment, 
but there was none; he had to sleep in casual 
wards, and break stones afterwards; and to 
sleep in barns and behind hedges, and his clothes 
got into such a wretched condition that he was 
ashamed to walk the streets. He went into the 
casual ward on Saturday night and tore his 
clothes up ;”’ 


and whether so severe a sentence will be 
carried out? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquiru, Fife, E.): Yes. James 
Doyle tore up both his own clothes and 
the trousers and vest which were sup- 
plied to him by the Union. It was for 
the latter act that he was sentenced. 
Offences of a similar nature have been 
so common in this district recently that 
the Justices inform me that they felt 
bound to pass an exemplary sentence. 
The case is one in which, if the prisoner's 
prison conduct is good, I shall feel justi- 
fied in advising a considerable mitiga- 
tion of the sentence. 


IRISH PRISONERS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether O’Callaghan, an _ Irish 
political prisoner confined in Portland, 
has lost one eye since he has been im- 
prisoned, and the other eye is now 
affected ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that he is over 12 years in prison, 
he will be released ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The sight of the 
left eye of O'Callaghan, an Irish prisoner 
confined in Portland, was losi from an 
accident some years before O’Callaghan’s 
imprisonment. In July, 1893, the left 
eyeball was removed ; the operation was 
perfectly satisfactory, and he made a 
good recovery, but still continued to 
suffer locally from a chronic affection of 
the right eye. In the circumstances of 
the case I felt myself justified, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, in recommending his release upon 
medical grounds, and he was released on 
March 28. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 


Mr. 7. M. Healy. 
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whether, in view of the fact that M‘Cann, 
an Trish political prisoner confined in 
Portland, is an infirm old man beyond 
70 years of age and over 12 years in 
prison, he will now be released ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This is one of the 
prisoners who were tried and sentenced 
by the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh in December, 1883. I am in 
communication with the Secretary for 
Scotland in regard to his case. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
LOWESTOFT. 

*Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
with regard to the fact that the senior 
Chief Inspector has now visited the 
Cunningham School for Girls and In- 
fants, Lowestoft, and has reported that 
he allowed 159 places, thereby restoring 
to the school 29 additional places, 
whereas the local inspector had spoken 
of the painfully overcrowded accommo- 
dation, and had refused to recognise it 
for more than 130 places ; if he can state 
who is responsible at the Education 
Department for the refusal in the first 
instance to send down the Chief Inspec- 
tor in response to the appeal of the 
managers; whether he has taken, or 
intends to take, any action with regard 
to Her Majesty’s Inspector ; and whether 
he has taken, or proposes to take, any 
steps at the Department to prevent a 
repetition of such circumstances in the 
case of any voluntary school appealing 
to the Department against the Report of 
the Inspector ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Ac ann, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): No request 
was made by the managers of this school 
for the Chief Inspector or any other 
inspector to be sent, and therefore no 
such request was refused. 

*Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education with regard to the 
fact that the senior Chief Inspector has 
now visited the Harvey Street Infants’ 
School, Lowestoft, and has reported that 
he found the whole school could march 
without difficulty, whereas the local 
Inspector had alluded to the fact that 
considerable improvement must be effec- 
ted as regards marching space ; if he can 
state who is responsible at the Education 
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Department for the refusal in the first|at the Department to prevent a repeti- 


Trawl Fishing and the 


instance to send down a Chief Inspector 
in response to the appeal of the managers 
made in June last ; and whether he has 
taken, or proposes to take, any steps at 
the Department to prevent a repetition 
of such circumstances in the case of any 
voluntary school appealing to the De- 
partment against the Report of the 
Inspector ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No request was 
made by the managers of this school for 
the Chief Inspector or any other in- 
spector to be sent, and therefore no such 
request was refused. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education with regard to the 
fact that the senior Chief Inspector has 


now visited the Central Girls’ School, | 


Lowestoft, and has reported that the 
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staff is above the number required by. 


the Code, being sufficient for 250, with 
an average attendance of 215 only, 


whereas the local inspector had alluded | 
to the weakness of the staff; if he can 
state who is responsible at the Education | 


Department for the refusal in the first 


instance to send down the Chief In-| 
spector in response to the written appeal | 
in June last; and. 


of the managers 
whether he has taken, or proposes to 
take, any steps at the Department to 
prevent a repetition of such circum- 
stances in the case of any voluntary 
school t 
against the report of the Inspector ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No request was 
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tion of such circumstances in the case of 
any voluntary school appealing to the 
Department against the report of the 
inspector ¢ 

Mr. ACLAND : No request was made 
by the managers of this school for the 
Chief Inspector or any other Inspector 
to be sent, and therefore no such request 
was refused. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education with regard to the 
fact that the managers of the group of 
schools which include Clapham Road 
and St. Andrew’s, Lowestoft, wrote to 
the Department in June, 1894, request- 
ing an interview with the Vice President 
by way of appeal against the report of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, and that a 
reply was sent declining to receive a 
deputation, and also to the fact that 
thereupon a further letter was sent to 
the Department, asking that a Chief 
Inspector might come down, if he can 
state who is responsible at the Depart- 
ment for refusing to comply with this 
request ¢ 

Mr. ACLAND: The request made 
was for an interview with myself. This 

I was unable to grant, but offered the 
managers an interview with one of the 
permanent officials of the Department. 


|They did not avail themselves of this 


offer, but proposed instead that a Chief 


appealing to the Department | 


Inspector should meet them on the spot ; 


‘and this last request, after a statement 


made by the managers of this school for | 
|evidence the managers desired to offer, 


the Chief Inspector or any other in- 
spector to be sent, and therefore no such 
request was refused. 

*Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 


Council on Education, with regard to the | 
correctly stated. 


fact that the senior Chief Inspector has 
now visited the Arnold Street Infants’ 
School, Lowestoft, and has reported that, 
with a little management in the arrange- 
ment of desks, the whole school can 
march without discomfort, whereas the 
local inspector had alluded to the in- 





of the names of the schools and the 
dates of the reports, together with any 


had been asked for, was not refused, but 
complied with. 

*Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if all the facts 
stated in my five preceding questions are 


Mr. ACLAND : They are substan- 
tially accurate. 


TRAWL FISHING AND THE RULE OF 
THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Mr. H. 8. FOSTER : I beg to ask the 


sufficient marching space, if he can state | President of the Board of Trade, whe- 
who is responsible at the Education De-| ther he has received from the National 
partment for the refusal in the first in-| Sea Fisheries Protection Association the 


stance to send down the Chief Inspector 
in response to the written appeal of the 
managers in June last ; and whether he 





copy of a Resolution passed at their 
annual meeting on the 19th instant 
urging that, in view of the strong dis- 


has taken, or proposes to take any an inmmanaenen which exists with some of 
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the new Rules of the Road at Sea as, the Gold Coast, in a Report which has 
affecting the trawl fishing industry, a/| just reached me, denies altogether the 
proper opportunity may be afforded for | existence of any general demoralisation 
tendering the necessary evidence to the| amongst the natives as the result of 
Select Committee as affecting the fishing | drink. 
industry ; and whether he will endeavour | 
to see that facilities are afforded to the | WEIGHING OF CATTLE. 
association for that purpose ? | *Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) ; I beg 
Mr. BRYCE: I have received a copy|to ask the President of the Board of 
of the Resolution to which the hon.) Agriculture whether he is aware that 
Member refers, and the National Sea | farmers in buying feeding stuffs for 
Fisheries Protection Association have |cattle are required to pay to the last 
been informed, in reply, that the Select | pound, but are not able to obtain the 
Committee will only deal with the sub-| weight of their fat cattle in auction 
ject of international sound signals in| markets also to the last pound where 
fog, and that other questions affecting | dial weighing machines are in use ; 
the Rule of the Road at Sea will, there- | whether the Board will in future decline 
fore, not fall within the scope of its| to seal or otherwise sanction dial weigh- 


inquiry. 


SPIRITS IMPORTED 
INTO BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies how many 
gallons of spirits are now annually im- 
ported into each of the following British 
possessions in West Africa; the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate, Lagos, the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia ; whe- 
ther the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is aware that great demoralisa- 
tion is being wrought amongst many 


ing machines on the ground that they 
are neither “sufficient nor suitable” 
within the meaning of the Act of 1891 ; 
|and whether he will introduce a Bill to 
|give a statutory definition of what is 
sufficient and suitable accommodation 
for weighing cattle ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserrt C. 
Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
am aware thatdial weighing machines are 
in use which are not, and, indeed, which 
cannot be graded so as to show pounds ; 
but I am not prepared in the present state 
of agricultural opinion to say that such 





tribes in these countries by this traffic in | machines are ipso facto, insufficient and 
spirits, to the serious injury of their| unsuitable. I am quite willing, how- 
legitimate trade and industrial progress | ever, to receive, and, if possible, to give 
and development ; and whether, in view | effect to, any representations which may 
of the fact that the Royal Niger Com-|be made to me by farmers using a par- 


pany are stated to have practically 
extinguished the traffic within their 
territory, and it is also excluded wholly 
from Khama’s country and other exten- 
sive regions in South Africa with the 
most beneficial results to the natives, 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take steps to prohibit the importation of 
spirits into the several British West 
African possessions ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The num- 
ber of gallons annually imported into 
the Possessions enumerated according to 


‘ticular market or mart. It does not 
appear to me to be desirable or necessary 
to attempt further legislation on this 
subject in the direction suggested by my 
hon. Friend. 


EXCISE REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 

Mr. 8. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the large 
increase in the amount of Excise Revenue 
in the Punjab during the last seven 
years, amounting to nearly 50 per cent. 





the latest returns may be placed at—Oil |on the Revenue of 1888; and whether 
Rivers Protectorate, 1,355,000 ; Lagos,|the Indian Government is taking any 
1,680,000; Gold Coast, 1,450,000 ; | steps to prevent the corresponding 
Sierra Leone, 292,000 ; Gambia, 47,000.| amount of drunkenness which may be 
I refer my hon. Friend to my answer to| expected to follow this increased con- 
the hon. Member for the Tyneside | sumption of alcohol ? 

Division of Northumberland on March7;| Tues UNDER SECRETARY For THE 
but I may mention that the Governor of |HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Grorce 


Mr. H. S. Foster. 
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Russe.t, North Beds), answering in the 
absence of Mr. H. H. Fowrer: It is 
true that the Excise Revenue in the 
Punjab has largely increased. The 
Government of India, by enhancing 
taxation and by repressing illicit distil- 
lation, is doing what it can to discourage 
excessive consumption, and this policy 


will be pursued in the future as circum-| 


stances may permit. 


INDOOR PAUPERS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I 
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Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the injustice arising from 
| the working of Section 43 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888 ; and, if so, what 
steps are contemplated to remove it? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Under 
| Section 43 of the Local Government Act, 
| 1888, the amount of the grant of 4d. per 
day for each indoor pauper paid to each 
Metropolitan Union by the London 
‘County Council is determined by the 





beg to ask the President of the Local | average number of indoor paupers main- 
Government Board whether, considering | tained in that Union during the five 
the extraordinary results to Boards of | financial years ended on March 25, 1888, 


Guardians of certain parishes and Unions 
in the Metropolis, owing to the grant of 
4d. per day, under Section 43 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, for every 
indoor pauper maintained by them, 
being calculated on a certificate based 
on the average number of indoor poor so 
maintained during the five years ended 
25th March, 1888, which is now neces- 
sarily very largely varied by subsequent 
alterations in the population, he will 
take such steps as may be necessary 
under Sub-Section (B) of Section 43 of 
the Act before mentioned to have 


and the Section expressly declares that 
it shall continue to be reckoned in ac- 
cordance with the same average number 
unless Parliament otherwise determine. 
If, therefore, the basis of the apportion- 
ment of this grant is to be altered legis- 
lation will be necessary, and I should 
not be justified in submitting any pro- 
posals to Parliament on the matter until 
I have had full opportunity of ascer- 
taining the views held with respect to it 
by the London County Council, who 
have to pay the grant, and the various 
Boards of Guardians who receive it. At 





amended certificates prepared and issued ;| present I have only received communi- 
and whether he has been made aware, | cations on the subject from two Boards 
in particular, of the case of the Wands-|of Guardians in London. I may add 
worth and Clapham Union, which only | that the question of apportionment be- 
receives the grant on a daily average of tween the different parishes is one of 
1,624 indoor paupers, while at the pre-| considerable difficulty, as the Boards of 
sent time the number chargeable exceeds | Guardians pursue varying policies with 
2,800 ? regard to outdoor and indoor relief, and 
*Mr. P. M. THORNTON (Clapham) :/no account is taken in the Act of the 


I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that in the district governed by the 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union the 
grant of 4d. per day, under Section 43 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, 
which was intended to be for every in- 
door pauper maintained by the Guar- 
dians, is, owing to the fact that the cal- 
culation is based upon a certificate some 
years old, paid on a daily average of 1,624 
only, whereas the actual number of in- 
door paupers chargeable on the Union 
exceeds 2,800; and whether, as the 
contribution consequently falls so far 
short of the proper sum, he is prepared 
to take immediate steps to remedy the 
anomaly in the interests of the rate- 
payers of the Union ? 


| number of outdoor paupers. 

*Mr. THORNTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he was not aware that 
the anomaly in question was increasing 
day by day in the borough of Clepham 
and Battersea, owing to the sale of old 
properties for building purposes around 
Clapham Common, and whether he could 
not see his way to some legislative 
action. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
not an easy subject to deal with with- 
out, at all events, the full sanction of 
the London County Council and a cer- 
tain general approval of the parishes 
concerned in the matter. 

Mr. KIMBER inquired if the right 
hon. Gentleman would ascertain the 
views of the London County Council. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he|the Controller has not the same power 
would communicate with the London /|of dealing with contracts which were in 


County Council. existence at the time of the passing of 
the Resolution and have not yet expired 
THE PAMIRS. jas he has in dealing with contracts 


Mr. G. CURZON (Lancashire, South-| granted since that date. The contracts 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | referred to will all expire in 1896, and 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the | the question of future arrangements as 
long promised Agreement between the|regards printing and binding will be 
British and Russian Governments, with| brought before the Select Committee, 
reference to the Pamirs, has now been| which will be appointed after Easter. 
concluded ; and, if so, whether he will) Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) did 
lay it upon the Table of the House ? not understand that the question was 

Sir E. GREY: The Agreement has | wholly confined to the Stationery Office. 
been concluded and will be laid very | He desired to ask the right hon. Gentle- 


soon. man whether the Treasury had received 

representations from their own workmen 

WAGES AND GOVERNMENT at the Deptford yard that the Resolution 
CONTRACTS. 


of the House was not carried out. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark):| Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I have 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad-| nothing to do with the yard at Dept- 
miralty (1) whether the Admiralty have | ford ; I have quite enough to do without 
yet completed their investigations into the | that. 
complaint against the Clyde Bridge Steel 
Works and Moss End Steel Works (who DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
supply steel plates for Government con-| Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
tracts), of not only employing non-union | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
men and paying less than trade union | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether, 
rate of wages, but of refusing to employ |though Dr. Flynn, Local Government 
trades union labour, and dismissing men | Board Inspector, reported to him that 
because they belonged to their trade|acute or exceptional distress does not 
society ; and (2) whether the complainers | exist in Claremorris Union, portions of 
will, if need be, have an opportunity | it, such as Murneen, Cultebo, Kilvine, 
of still further substantiating their| Ballindine, Aughamore, and _ Bally- 
statements ? haunis, are very poor and distressed, 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI-/he is aware that a portion of Augha- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun-|more is in Swinford Union, and is a 
dee) : (1) The allegations contained in a| most congested district ; (2) whether he 
letter from Mr. Cronin have been referred | has been informed that the priests who 
in the usual course to the principal con-| were anxiously awaiting Dr. Flynn’s 
tractors, who have called upon the sub-| visit did not know that he had been 
contractors mentioned for explanations. | through Murneen and Aughamore ; (3) 
These gentlemen positively deny the| whether he is aware that in Knock 
accuracy of the statements made. (2)|South all the people have applied for 
The Admiralty are willing to receive any | seed, that this is a congested division, 
further statement from the complainants. | that out-door relief is always high, that 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : | the potatoes totally failed, that the people 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-|have no stock, that roads are much 
sury why Government contracts still| wanted, that the people go thence to 
remain with firms who fail to comply | Kiltimagh, eight miles to and from, to 
with the spirit of the Resolution of the get employment at 7s. per week; (4) 
House of Commons as regards sub-letting | whether Dr. Flynn saw in Drum Town- 
and fair wages, passed in 1891 and re-/|land a family with nine children, having 





newed in 18931 a large holding without a four-footed 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I am not/| beast, and whose only food was Indian 
aware that there are any firms holding | meal; and in the Townland of Coogna 
contracts from the Stationery Office that | the inspector did not see even one beast 
have failed to comply with the spirit of| or a pit of potatoes; (5) whether he is 
the Resolution of 1891; but, of course,|aware that the people followed the 
































Distress in 
inspector into Ballyhaunis asking for 
work at any wages to save their families 
from starvation ; and (6) whether, seeing 
the general distrust of Dr. Flynn’s 
Report, he will have an inspection made 
at once by some other inspector ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) It would 
appear from the inspector’s reports that 
while there are a number of poor persons 
in Claremorris Union at the present 
time, there is nothing approaching to 
general or widespread destitution, and 
the resources of the poor law are so far 
able to deal with any cases of distress 
that exist. Aughamore Electoral Divi- 
sion referred to in the question is in 
Swinford Union, and works have been 
opened there. (2) The inspector, Dr. 
Flynn, during his inspection, which 
lasted fully a week, met and conferred 
with several clergymen and members of 
the Board of Guardians. (3) The Local 
Government Board are not aware whe- 
ther all the people applied for seed 
potatoes in Knock South Electoral 
Division, but they state that the Guar- 
dians proposed to give a supply to 104 
families. (4) Individual cases of poverty 
such as that mentioned in the Townland 
of Drum will, unhappily, be found in 
the west of Ireland even in years of 
comparative plenty, but such cases are 
exceptional, and may be relieved by the 
existing law. (5) The inspector states 
that it is not a fact that any persons 
followed him into Ballyhaunis asking 
for work to save their families from 
starvation. (6) The Local Government 
Board have had conferences with Dr. 
Flynn about this district, and also with 
the inspector who had charge of it for 
many years and who recently reported 
on the Union. The Board do not think 
at present any necessity for opening 
relief works can be shown to exist. They 
have, however, required the inspector to 
frequently visit the district, and there 
appear to be no sufficient grounds for 
directing another inspector to make a 
further inspection and report. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
get the inspector to pay more careful 
attention to the difference between out- 
door relief in different districts. In some 
districts out-door relief was ls. 6d. on a 
high valuation, and in other districts it 
was 40s. on a low valuation ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I pay as much 
attention to these matters as I think 
they require. So far as out-door relief 
for this union is concerned, no doubt 
there are a great many divisions where 
out-door relief is much increased on what 
it was before ; but taking the Union as 
a whole, there are 300 fewer cases than in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
I can assure my hon. Friend that I have 
kept as close an observation on those 
cases, as far as one can from London, 
and in any case I have perfect confidence 
in the officials. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
received a copy of the resolution, adopted 
by the Bawnboy Board of Guardians at 
their last meeting, and the report made 
by their acting relieving officer that in 
the divisions of Cloverhill and Garradice, 
in South Leitrim, he found 96 families 
in deep distress, many of them without 
fuel and clothing, and all of them 
willing to work; and whether he can 
state if relief works have been started 
in these distressed districts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A copy of the 
resolution in question has been received. 
I stated in reply to the somewhat similar 
question addressed to me on Thursday 
last, that relief works have been opened 
for the people of these divisions; that 
some 29 persons from Cloverhill have 
been placed on the list for employment 
on the works; and that the inspector 
has been instructed to visit and report 
on the other portions of the unions in 
which works have not been opened. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for North Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if the inspector whom he 
promised he would send to Tuam has 
yet made his report, and if any relief 
works have been started in the Tuam 
Union ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The report of the 
inspector was duly received by me, but 
the Local Government Board do not 
consider that the condition and circum- 
stances of the people in this union are 
such as to render necessary the opening 
of relief works. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: On behalf of 
Colonel Nolan, I beg to ask the Chief 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he has received reports that 
distress exists in the Glenamaddy Union ; 
and if he has commenced any relief 
works in the Barony of Ballymore ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Representations 
have been received alleging the existence 
of distress in various parts of this Union, 
and these have formed the subject of 
investigation by the Local Government 
Board’s Inspector. The Board inform 
me that they have been unable to find 
any evidence of the existence of ab- 
normal distress in the Union, and no 
relief works have consequently been 
opened. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the death 
from exposure and cold of Cornelius 
Rudden in the mountain pass between 
Donagh and the Illies, in Donegal, on 
the 28th February, and to the finding of 
the jury as to the necessity for a road at 
the place ; and whether he will direct 
an inquiry as to the trafic and to the 
possibility of finding means to make or 
aid in making such a road ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received a 
report of the occurrence referred to. 
There is no distress in the locality such 
as to justify the construction of a road 
at this place as a relief work, but I shall 
refer the matter to the Congested 
Districts Board for further inquiry. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: On behalf of 
Colonel Nolan, I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if any assessment 
made on account of payment towards the 
cost of the Suck Drainage can be appealed 
from, particularly as to the size of the 
area on which the assessment is made ; 
and if, in the case of small holders of 
land, the Board of Works will postpone 
levies during this year of distress ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The Acts 
under which the Board of Works make 
final awards in cases like the Suck 
Arterial Drainage do not provide for 
appeal. No undue pressure will be used 
in collecting instalments from small 
holders of land. 


PILOT AND DISTRESS SIGNALS. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 


Mr. J. Redmond. 
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to the account of the proceedings at 
the Board of Trade inquiry into 
the stranding of the steamship Wald- 
ridge, as appearing in the Shipping 
Gazette of the 8th inst., when two lives 
were lost, and the vessel became a total 
wreck, and particularly to the evidence 
of the captain that he did everything he 
could to show distress signals; to the 
evidence of Samuel Bradshaw, the chief 
boatman at the Staithes Coastguard 
Station, that he saw the signals, and 
thought the Waldridge was signalling 
for a pilot, and that his opinion was 
shared by other members of his crew ; 
and the evidence of Charles Horn, boat- 
swain of the Staithes lifeboat, that he 
took the lights from the steamer as being 
signals for a pilot ; whether he has seen 
the account in the Kentish Express of 
llth August last, and the Shipping 
Gazette of 7th September and 26th 
November last, of the useless launching 
of lifeboats at Littlestone, Broadstairs, 
Kingsdown, Dungeness, and many other 
places along the coast, in response to 
signals intended to be for a pilot, but 
which were mistaken on shore for signals 
of distress ; and whether, in view of these 
frequent occurrences and misunderstand- 
ings, leading sometimes to loss of life, he 
will take steps to enable the Committee 
on the Rule of the Road at Sea to take 
evidence upon the matter, with a view 
to International action; or if not, 
what action he proposes to take in the 





| matter ? 
| Mr. J. BRYCE: My attention has 
been called to the circumstances referred 
|to in the question put on the 15th of 
March ; but, as I have already stated to 
the House in reply to a question, I am 
‘advised that the Regulations provide 
| sufficiently distinctive signals to be used 
respectively when a pilot is required and 
when a vessel is in distress. If, as in the 
case of the Waldridge, the wrong signals 
are used, mistakes naturally arise, but 
I do not think that it is the fault of the 
Regulations. The present Pilot and 
Distress Signals are International. They 
have been in force for many years and 
have worked well, and I see no occasion 
for referring them toa Select Committee. 
The Committee, which the House on 
Monday last determined to appoint, is to 
deal with a totally different matter. 
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BELLEVILLE BOILERS. SIR EDWARD HERTSLET. 

Sir. G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- ee 
co : ‘. " Secre-| N-W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
= ora Ke beg = pplnaP mage ‘the Treasury if the Librarian at the 

ary to the Admiralty what number of |p neg A oe 
: , : : | Foreign ce has exce the age at 
Belleville boilers or installations are) yiich retirement becomes compulsory ; 
fitted in the Sharpshooter, and are they | and, if so, when did he attain it ; if he, 
the same in make, design and specifica-| whilst still retaining the post, is in re- 
tion as those to be placed in the Powerful | ceipt of a pension ; and, if so, when was 
and Terrible, and to be used in the new | it granted him; if he has received the 
cruisers to be laid down this year ; what | whole or any part of the salary attached 
have been the nature and extent of the| to the office since he was awarded his 
sea-going trials to which the boilers of| pension; and how long the present 

the Sharpshooter have been submitted ; | arrangement is likely to last ? 
the period in time, and the distance of} *Sirn JOHN HIBBERT: Sir Edward 
the longest continuous steaming trial she | Hertslet attained the age of 70 on 3rd 
has undergone ; the average speed main-| February, 1894. From that date he 
tained thereon ; also the total number of | retired from the established Civil Ser- 
hours she has steamed since she was/ vice, and was awarded a pension of 
fitted with these boilers, and what| £666 13s. 4d., being two-thirds of the 
defects have been reported, if any, and | salary of his office. In view of a repre- 
what number of tubes have been removed sentation from the Secretary of State 
for repairs or replacement ; and what is | that the loss of Sir E. Hertslet’s services 
the cause of the prolonged detention of | at that date would result in very serious 
the steamer in harbour at Gibraltar? [loss to the Foreign Office and to the 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON :| Public Service, the Treasury sanctioned 
(1) There are eight Belleville Boilers|a temporary arrangement under which 
in the Sharpshooter. The boilers for|the officer will continue to act as 
the Powerful and Terrible, and for|librarian until 2nd February 1896. 
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the new first and second class cruisers to 
be laid down this year are the same in 
make and design as the Sharpshooter’s. 
(2) The sea-going trials have numbered 
13. The shortest trial was the usual 
three hours’ commissioning ; the longest 
of 30 hours. The longest in time was 
one of 30 hours at over 93 per cent. of 


her natural draught power ; during that 


time she steamed 480 knots, at an average 
speed of 16 knots. The boilers of the 
ship have been in use since February, 
1894, but the exact number of hours 
cannot be given at present, as the vessel 
is away from England. There have been 


no defects of any kind reported, and no 


tubes have been removed for repairs or 
replacement. (3) The only cause of any 
detention at Gibraltar was a defect in 
the machinery, and not in the Belleville 
Boilers. The Sharpshooter is now at sea, 
cruising with the Channel Squadron. 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked, whether the Government 


proposed to make any trial of these) 


boilers in vessels intermediate in size 
between the Sharpshooter and the Power- 
ful and Terrible? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: In time, no 
doubt, it will be done. 


During this period he will receive such 
temporary rate of remuneration as will, 
together with the pension earned by 
him, equal the amount of his former 
salary, namely, £1,000 per annum. 


| 


| AUXILIARY POSTMEN. 

| Mr. KILBRIDE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Galway (Mr. 
|D. Sheehy) I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether unestablished or 
auxiliary postmen are entitled to any 
pension or compensation ; whether men 
of 15 years’ service and over are entitled 
to good conduct stripes, or, in lieu, any 
other concession; whether such men, 
walking the full length of their post on 
week days and also on Sundays, will be 
granted the alternate Sunday rest, 
having regard to the hopes held out on 
this question in March 1893, and still 
in abeyance ; and whether they will be 
granted a fortnight’s vacation annually, 
also sick leave on medical certificate, and 
boot allowance? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: An un- 
established postman, in the technical 
sense, is, as a rule, a postman ineligible 
on grounds of age or otherwise for an 
nn appointment, but doing a 
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full day’s work. He is allowed uniform, | will permit the Inter - Departmental 
two-thirds pay for six months during | Committee which is considering the 


sickness, with medical attendance free of | 
charge wherever there is an official doctor, 
a fortnight’s annual leave, relief from 
duty on alternate Sundays, and extra pay, 
for Sunday work. He is not, however, | 
eligible for good conduct stripes or pen- | 
sion. An auxiliary postman is a post- ‘i 
man who performs short duties only, and 
does not give his whole time to the ser- 
vice. Auxiliaries have no claim to pen- 
sion, and are not entitled to good-conduct 
stripes and the other privileges which 
are reserved for the regular or full-duty 
staff. Auxiliary town and rural post- 
men are supplied with uniform clothing, 
and all those town postmen who perform 
a double duty, occupying them from 
four to six hours on week days, are re- 
lieved from duty on alternate Sundays. 
Auxiliary rural postmen are relieved 
from duty, as a rule, on every alternate 
Sunday, when their daily walk amounts 
to as much as 12 miles or their hours of 
attendance are such as prevent them 
from attending divine service. 





LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: On behalf of Mr. 
D. Sheehy, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether tenants who are not 
present tenants are entitled to receive 
advances from the Land Purchase Com- 
mission for the purchase of their hold- 
ings; and whether, in the case of a 
future tenant applying for such an ad- 
vance, the landlord may, in order to'! 
enable him to obtain it, establish him as | 
a present tenant, and thereby admit | 
numbers of persons not qualified to take 
advantage of the Land Purchase Acts to | 
the prejudice of those for whose benefit 
the Act was passed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Any tenant in) 
occupation of a holding under a contract | 
of tenancy may enter into an agreement | 
to purchase his holding under the Land | 
Purchase Acts. No question, therefore, 
arises as to whether the applicant is a 
leaseholder or a “ present” or “ future ” 
tenant, 





MILITARY 
BUTIONS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg. 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for | 
the Colonies whether the Government | 


COLONIAL CONTRI- 


Mr. Arnold Morley. 


question of the Military Contribution 
from Singapore, Hong Kong, &c., to 


receive evidence from the taxpayers of 


those Colonies; whether he can state 
| the exact terms of the question or ques- 
itions submitted to the Committee for 
its consideration ; or, in the alternative, 
state if the Committee, in assessing the 
contributions, will be required to ascer- 
tain what amount each Colony is able to 
pay for such purpose, without intefering 
with its own general progress, necessary 
public works, education, &c.; who are 
the members of the Committee ; and to 
whom should communications be ad- 
dressed ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: When 
the Mi.itary Contribution of a Colony 
has to be referred for Report to a Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
the Treasury, the War Office, and the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Govern- 
ments supply, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the most ample 
and exhaustive statement of their views 
on the question, and also the views of 
the Colonial public as expressed in the 
local press, in Memorials, and in public 
meetings. In addition, the Committee 
has before it the arguments adduced by 
the Colonial Associations in this country. 
It is not considered desirable that the 
Committee should receive the private 
views of individual Colonists except 
through the usual official channels. The 
Committee is required to review the 
whole of the facts and statements bear- 
ing on the question, including the 
financial condition and prospects of the 


'Colony concerned, and to submit its 


conclusions to the Government, which 
finally decides upon the change, if any, 


'which should be made in the contribu- 


tion. All communications on the subject 
should be addressed to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 


GAS CYLINDERS. 

Mr. F. A. NEWDIGATE (Warwick- 
shire, Nuneaton): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to 


the explosion of a gas cylinder charged 
| with chlorate of potash, which recently 


occurred at Fenchurch Street Station, 
causing the death of John Holbrook ; 
and whether steps can be taken to have 
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cylinders that are used for such purposes THE NILE VALLEY. 
properly tested and duly stamped, so} Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
that their strength may be known by ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
the users ? atin in Miiaihns alien. AU alietiiant 
Me. ASQUITH: I have inquired | ***? fF Foreign affaire—(1) whether he 
into this matter, and am advised that will lay upon the table of the House all or 
scientific opinion differs as to whether | @"Y Papers in which Her Majesty's 
the bursting of these cylinders is due to, Government conveyed to the French 
the prersure of oxygen upon an imper-|Government the intimation that the 
fectly welded steel tube, or to traces of Valley of the Nile between the Lakes 
impure substances present in the oxygen. 4nd the Southern Frontier of Egypt is 
I propose to refer this matter for the) ..,. Es: 
opinion of two or three distinguished within the aphere of British influence ; 
experts on such matters. ; (2) whether, if this information was con- 
veyed to the French Government, he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
ARMENIA. the reply (if any) of that Government to 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : On behalf of | that intimation ; (3) whether he can 
the hon. Member for North Galway | na: ol is ie Wiis Mecntier of 
(Colonel J. P. Notan) I beg to ask the |" Wt 18 the Western *rontier © 
Vesien Gaeetteny of Binte tor Foreign this sphere of influence ; (4) whether the 
Affairs if our Ambassador at Constanti-| facto Government of the Soudan (by 
nople has demanded, or will be instructed | such term being understood that portion 
to demand, from the Porte, a nominal of the Soudan under the sway of the 
roll of all officers and men who were| Mahdi) is recognised by Her Majesty's 
stationed at or near the scene of the Government as a Government, or whe- 
alleged butcheries of the Armenian|ther those comprising it are deemed 
women and children; and if the Porte | rebels to the Khedive of Egypt; (5) and 
will be requested to take steps to prevent | whether he is aware that a large portion 
the escape of such officers and men until of the Valley of the Nile between the 
their individual responsibility can be | Lakes and the Southern Frontier of 
more fully investigated ? Egypt is within the dominions of the 
Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, | Sultan of Turkey, and whether that 
N.): Before answering the question, may Sovereign admits that this country has 
I ask the hon. Baronet whether the|any rights, territorial or otherwise, 
Government will not instruct our Am-| over it? 
bassador at Constantinople, and also our| Sir E. GREY: The points referred 
Delegate with the Sassoon Commission | to in the first two paragraphs, and our 
to searchingly inquire whether the in-| position with regard to them, have been 
structions sent to the officers who) the subject of discussion with che French 
directed and controlled the horrible|Government last year. The discussions 
occurrences referred to in the question | did not reach a definite conclusion, but 
did not emanate direct from the Porte, they have not been broken off, and no 
as the correspondents in Armenia of | Papers with regard to them can be laid 
various well-informed journals appear to| at present. The Western limit of the 


assert no later than to-day ? British sphere of influence is defined in 
Sir EDWARD GREY: I have not| Article 1 of the Agreement with 
received the statement to which my|Germany of July 1, 1890. Her 


hon. Friend refers, nor did I know he | | Majesty's Government cannot recognise 
was going to ask a question. I must ask | the Government of the Mahdi, or of his 
him to put the question on the Paper. | successor, as in any way ousting or dis- 
In answer to the question on the Paper, | paraging the rights of Egypt in those 
I have to say that the Ambassadors at territories. In answer to the last para- 
Constantinople are kept constantly “graph, I must refer the hon Member to 
informed of the proceedings of the Com-| Page 4 of Africa No. 4, 1894, where it is 
mission, and I can only repeat that they | ‘declared that Her Majesty’ 's Government 
will spare no effort to secure, through|do not ignore the claims of Turkey 
the delegates, that the inquiry is effec- | and Egypt in the basin of the Upper 
tive and the results of it satisfactory. ters 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT LEEDS. 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether his 
attention has been called to the proposal 
of the Leeds School Board to erect a 
girls’ Industrial School at the expense of 
the ratepayers 15 miles from Leeds, and 
at the same time to refuse to pay for any 
further children to Catholic Industrial 
Schools, and to remove those Leeds 
Catholic children who are now in 
Catholic Industrial Schools to the new 
Industrial Schools ; whether he is aware 
that the site proposed for the School 
Board’s school is four miles distant from 
from the nearest Catholic Charch ; what 
will be the provision made for the religi- 
ous teaching at the proposed school of 
children belonging to those denomina- 
tions which do not consider the School 
Board religion satisfactory ; and, whe- 
ther he will refuse to sanction the pro- 
ject unless provision is made for the 
liberty of belief of children drawn from 
the large Catholic population of Leeds ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: I have carefully con- 
sidered this proposal, which was discussed 
in all its aspects at an interview between 
the members of the School Board and 
myself last week. Both sides were re- 
presented, and their conflicting views 
were ably and thoroughly presented. 
The statement in the second paragraph 
appears to be inaccurate. I am in- 
formed that the distance has been 
measured, and has been proved to be not 
more than 1} miles. After weighing 
the arguments which were addressed to 
me I have come to the conclusion that I 
ought to sanction the proposal of the 
School Board, which is supported by 14 
out of 15 members. From the assurance 
given to me, I am satisfied that proper 
provision will be made for giving Roman 
Catholic teaching to the Roman Catholic 
children, but I shall take care that the 
interests of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion concerned are amply safeguarded. 


THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF STOKES- 
TOWN UNION. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
is aware that Dr. Dillon, medical officer 
of Stokestown Union, and recently 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace for the county of Roscommon, in 
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a charge of assault brought by the Queen 
at the prosecution of Patrick M‘Laughlin 
against Francis M‘Laughlin and Michael 
M‘Laughlin, was called in and profes- 
sionally employed to attend Patrick 
M‘Laughlin, the prosecutor; that the 
defendants were obliged to pay Dr. 
Dillon £2 for a certificate that the life 
of the prosecutor was not in danger 
before they got out on bail; that Dr. 
Dillon afterwards, on the Ist August, 
attended as a magistrate at Rooskey 
Petty Sessions, in the county of Ros- 
common, at the hearing of the said 
complaint and adjudicated upon it. 
notwithstanding the protest of the 
solicitor for the defence that he should 
not do so, being an interested party who 
had been in prefessional attendance for 
a reward upon the prosecutor ; and that 
Dr. Dillon refused to leave the Bench, 
and took an active interest in the 
proceedings, saying that he did not care 
for the protest of the solicitor, and 
adjudicated with the other magistrates 
in the case, when the defendants were 
fined £4 and costs! and, whether, 
seeing that the Chief Secretary has stated 
that it would be improper for a magis- 
trate to adjudicate in a case in which he 
had been professionally engaged, and 
promised to bring the matter under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor, he has 
done so, and what is the result ? 

Mr. M. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, I wish to ask whether the 
same question was not asked last year; 
and whether a question containing 
imputations on the same medical gentle- 
man was put last Friday and found to 
be utterly without foundation 4 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe there 
was such a question last year; but I 
cannot carry all the questions in my 
mind. The Lord Chancellor in August 
last had a correspondence with Dr. 
Dillon on the subject of this question. 
Dr. Dillon stated he had received a fee 
of £2 for giving the certificate, but that 
he had acted as a magistrate with bond 
fides and quite impartially. The Lord 
Chancellor, while accepting Dr. Dillon’s 
statement, pointed out that his action 
left his conduct open to serious misinter- 
pretation, and required that he would 
not again take part as a magistrate in 
any case in which he had been in any 
way professionally engaged. 
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THE PROPOSED HARBOUR WORKS AT 
DOVER. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the 
proposed harbour works at Dover at 
once ; and, if so, when will they submit 
their scheme to Parliament ? 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) asked whether there would 
be any objection to refer the plans and 
designs of the new harbour works, which 
would cost something like £9,000,000, to 
the consideration of a Select Committee ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
new Dover Harbour is not included 
in the Bill as it stands at present ; but 
full explanations as to the works pro- 
posed will be given when the Bill comes 
on for discussion. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Can the 
hon. Gentleman tell me when the Bill 
will come on for discussion ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I hope to bring it in on 
Tuesday week. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE NEWMAN. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he has yet come to 
any decision in the case of George 
Newman ; and, whether, having regard 
to this and similar cases, the Government 
will aid in the passing of the Bill to 
establish a Court of Criminal Appeal? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communica- 
tion with the learned Judge who presided 
at Newman’s trial, upon this case, which 
is at present under his consideration. I 
have always been, and am, in favour of 
the establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal ; and without pledging myself or 
the Government to the details of the Bill 
to which my hon. Friend refers, I may 
say that we should be glad to give to its 
promoters such assistance as is in our 


power. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
CONTRACT. 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
his attention has been further drawn to 
the contract for publishing Parliamen- 
tary Debates, and to the fact that the 
words “ connected with the composition, 
printing, and binding” do not appear 
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in both the tender and the contract, and, 
whether he can explain how this has 
occurred. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I do not 
think I have anything to add to my 
reply to my hon. Friend’s question on 
Thursday last. It is quite true that the 
precise words do not appear in both the 


|tender and the contract, but the sense 


and the intention are exactly the same 
in both. Both tender and contract say 
that the contractor— 
‘*shall be at liberty to obtain his reports from 
such sources as he may think most convenient.”’ 
As regards sub-letting, the tender 
(subject, of course, to the foregoing 
provision), says— 

‘** The contractor shall not underlet any work 
to be dorie under this contract wit .out the 


| written consent of the ‘ ontroller.”’ 


The contract merely specifies in more 
legal words precisely the same conditions 
as are provided for in the tender. 
Captain NORTON: Arising out of 
that answer, I have to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will be good 

enough to peruse the two documents I 
have in my hand, one being a tender in 
which the words alleged do not occur, 
the other being a contract under which 
this firm is now operating, in which the 
words do occur. I further wish to ask 
him if he comes to the conclusion that 
he has been grossly misled—for nobody 
doubts the uprightness, courtesy, and 
sympathy of the right hon. Gentleman— 
whether he will take immediate steps to 
have this matter thoroughly and fully 
investigated, so that those public officials 
who introduced into a public document, 
after it passed this House, certain words 
altering the entire tenour of the contract, 
and thus brought disgrace on the best 
and greatest public service, may be 
summarily dealt with ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I must pro- 
test against the language used. I am 
not in the least afraid of having this 
question ventilated and discussed in this 
House, and I am surprised if the hon. 
Gentleman thought that the mode in 
which this question has been treated 
deserved such language that he did not 
bring it forward on the Vote on Account 
when it was before the House on Friday. 
I venture to say that any impartial 
person looking at the tender and the 
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contract would say that, though they 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : Before 


are not in exactly the same words, they | the right hon. Gentleman answers that, 


are exactly the same in intention. I 


There would have been no necessity for 
a special contract being entered into 


ask him whether he has not observed 


a remarkable improvement in the reports 
since the new arrangement was made ? 


*Simr J. HIBBERT : In answer to my 


with Messrs. Waterlow had it not been| hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy, 
that the Treasury, for the purpose of| TI do not think I used the words he has 
protecting themselves, inserted a clause| quoted, The Treasury were not aware 
with the condition that they might have|that Messrs. Waterlow would make 
the power at the end of one year or two| arrangements for the reporting with 


years to terminate the contract. 
Captain’ NORTON: 


d The Times newspaper. I never used the 
I wish to| word contract, but I said that there had 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether | been no sub-letting, but that what had 
it is not the fact that this contract| been done with regard to the reporting 
would have been undertaken by other |had been done by arrangement between 
contractors at some £500 less had those| The Times and Messrs. Waterlow. In 


words not been introduced. 


reply to my hon. Friend opposite, I may 


*Sir J. HIBBERT: That is not/say that, under the present system, 
correct. I am sorry to say there has| instead of having the services of seven 
been a great amount of exaggeration | gentlemen reporting in the gallery, we 
and mis-statement on this question in|have under the new arrangement, the 


several public papers. 


Any tenderer|services of 16 gentlemen who report 


could have tendered in exactly the same! for Zhe Times newspaper, and I venture 
way as Messrs. Waterlow, as all had the | to say the reports now furnished are 
same tenders presented to them, and/as correct, as rapid, and quite as 
there would have been no contract/as, if not better than, any which have 
necessary if it had not been for the/ been furnished previously. 


insertion of the condition I have read. 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask him, in 


I know that the whole of these state | view of his statement, which is a denial 
ments are directed against the arrange-|of the truth of The Times report, 
ments which are made by Messrs.| whether the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
Waterlow for the reporting, which is| putes the accuracy of The Times? 


done by The Times staff. Now I may 
tell my hon. Friend that, in addition to 
Messrs. Waterlow, there were further 
tenderers who applied to The Times pro- 
prietors to enable them to utilise the 
staff of that newspaper. That shows 
that there was no advantage given to 
Messrs. Waterlow, and if the tender of 
any other firm had been accepted they 
would practically have had the chance 
of utilising Zhe Times staff exactly in 
the same way as Messrs. Waterlow. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : After the statement the right 
hon. Gentleman has just read I would 
ask him whether he is aware that two of 
the principal firms out of five tendering 
absolutely deny that view of the case. 
T would ask him, further, whether he is 
correctly reported in The Times news- 
paper of February 15, to have stated as 


follows :— 


‘The Treasury were not aware of the fact 
that the present contractors intended to sublet 
part of the contract. To doso is quite contrary 
to the contract.” 


*Sir J. HIBBERT: What I dispute 
is, that I used those words. I have 
always said that I was not aware that it 
was intended to make such an arrange- 
ment, and I always said in answer to my 
hon. Friend, that there had been no sub- 
letting, but that there had been an 
arrangement between Zhe Times and 
Messrs. Waterlow as to the reporting. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY: Arising 
out of the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to this question not being 
brought on when the Vote on Account 
was under discussion, may I ask whether 
it is not the fact that the Vote on 
Account was closured ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: It was closured 

at Twelve minutes to Seven o'clock. 

Mr. BARTLEY : But it was closured. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
By universal consent. 

Mr. BARTLEY: The fact remains 
that it was closured. 

Mr. W. FIELD: May I ask the 


right hon. Gentleman, are we to under- 





Sir John Hibbert. 
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stand that the words complained of as 

being inserted subsequently in the tender 

were there inserted subsequently by 

officials after the form of the tender had 
ed this House ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: My hon. Friend 
mistakes his own case. The same 
tenders were sent to every person wishing 
to tender as were sent to Messrs. Water- 
low. The tender of Messrs. Waterlow 
was accepted; the tender was then 
handed over to the Solicitor to the 
Treasury to carry out the contract, and, 
instead of using the exact words of the 
tender, he used more legal words, in 
order to protect the Treasury. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
will let us see the letters which have 
passed between Messrs. Waterlow and 
The Times, in order that we may judge 
whether or not there has been a sub- 
contract ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT: I have not pos- 
session of the letters. These are entirely 
a matter between Messrs. Waterlow and 
The Times, and I do not think it 
necessary to call for them. 

Mr. KNOX: How is the right hon. 
Gentleman to spot sub-contracting if he 
does not ask the contractor to allow him 
to see the letters which may constitute 
the sub-contracting ? 

*Sir J. HIBBERT : Those words show 
this—that Messrs. Waterlow were at 
perfect liberty to employ either The Times 
reporters or the reporters of any other 
newspaper, or any persons outside a 
newspaper. Both the contract and the 
tender say they are at liberty to obtain 
the report from such sources as they may 
find most convenient. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE WELSH DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT BILL. 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chairman of the Select 
Committee of Public Petitions if he can 
inform the House the number of Peti- 
tions up to date against the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill; and if possible, 
the number of Petitioners, and, if the 
same information can be given as regards 
the Petitions in favour of the Bill ? 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : 
The number of Petitions presen 
against the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill up to date is 1,024, containing 
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204,560 signatures. No Petitions have 
been presented in favour of the Bill. 
| Mr. AIRD: May I ask the hon. 
| Gentleman if the return made includes 
| Wales, and if, therefore, we may take 
it that no Petition has been received 
| from Wales in favour of the Welsh Dis- 
| establishment Bill ? 
| Sm C. DALRYMPLE: I cannot add 
| to the answer I have given. 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 


Army. 


| Shire), asked if it was not the fact that 
|a very large number .of the signatures 
were illiterates. 

[No reply was given. ] 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS. 


Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether an as- 
sistant clerk in the Civil Service who 
obtains promotion to the next higher 
grade suffers thereby a loss of salary ; and 
whether it would in many cases involve 
a service of over 15 years in the higher 
grade before the clerk’s salary reached 
its old level; if so, whether he proposes 
to take any steps to remedy this 
anomaly ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: There is no 
direct promotion from the class of ab- 
stractors or assistant clerks, and there is 
'no next higher grade. An abstractor, 
like any body else, may be appointed to 
the second division, but if so, he must, by 
the provisions of the Order in Council of 
the 21st March, 1890, commenceéata salary 
of £70. No person has been appointed 
to the second division at so advanced an 
age as to render possible the loss of 
salary mentioned in the second paragraph 
of the question, and it is very unlikely 
that such an appointment could take 
place. I am not prepared to recommend 
an alteration of the Order in Council at 
present, but whenever the time for gen- 
erally reviewing its provisions arrives, 
that now in question will be considered 
with the rest. 





THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the case of the 51 officers who entered 


ted | the Indian Army in the transition period 


1859-61, called Officers of the General 
List, who entered the Local Service 
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under the option given them by a Gov-|the meeting; and, whether it is the 
ernment Order in 1861, and who by} Parish Council or the Landward Com- 
official declaration down to 1865 were | mittee whichappointstherepresentativeon 
placed on the same footings as the other | a District Committeein the caseofa parish 
officers in the Local Service, who have | which comprises a police burgh or part 
nevertheless been deprived of the pri-| thereof, and a parish which is partly 
vilege of entering the Staff Corps from landward and partly burghal, and which 


Money-Lending. Money-Lending. 


the Local Service, although other ete 


Service Officers retained that privilege, 


are not allowed to take their Majorities | 


and Colonelcies until they have had 20 
and 26 years’ service respectively, and in 
1882, by fresh pension rules, were differ- 
entiated from other Local Service Officers, 
deprived of the right of Colonel’s allow- 
ances after 12 years’ service as Lieutenant 
Colonel (which right was assured to 
them by the Royal Warrant of June, 
1864), and granted inferior pensions to 
those of their brother officers in the Local 
Service ; whether any explanation has been 
given for the distinction drawn between 
the two bodies of officers who had elected 
for Local Service, although other officers | 
who went at the same time from the 
General List to the other two branches 





of service, viz., Staff Corps and General 
Service, have been treated exactly on! 
the same terms as their brother officers 
in those respective services; whether 





this question has been repeatedly brought 
before the Secretary of State; what is | 
the present position of the question ; 
and is it probable that any satisfaction | 
will be given at an early date to the | 
grievances of these 51 officers ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The case 
of the officers of the General List has 
been considered by successive Secretaries 
of State, who have never admitted that 
these officers, who were appointed after 
the Government of India had been taken 
over by the Crown, had the same rights 
as Officers of the Local Service appointed 
prior to that date. The question was 
discussed in the House of Commons on 
the 8th June, 1888, and since then has 
been considered by Lord Kimberley and 
by the present Secretary of State, who 
saw no grounl for disturbing the 
previous decisions. The Secretary of 
State is not prepared to re-open the case. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. W. J. MAXWELL (Dunfries- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland who fixes the date of the first 
statutory meeting of a Landward Com- 
mittee, and whose duty it is to summon 





Mr. Kimber. 


also comprises a police burgh or part 
thereof ! 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The first Statutory Meeting 
of a Landward Committee should be held 
upon the same day as the Statutory 
Meeting of the Parish Council, and 
should be summoned by the Inspector of 
Poor, just as in the case of the Parish 
Council. As regards the latter part of 
the question, it is the Parish Council 
which appoints in the first alternative 
put, and the Landward Committee in 
the second. 


THE BANK AND CONSOLS. 

Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether any Act of 
Parliament authorises the Bank of 
England to refuse to transfer Consols on 
a general power of attorney ; and, if not, 
what is the authority under which the 
Bank acts in so refusing ; does it cover 
all or any other stock inscribed in this 
country; and what are the proper 
means whereby the attorney of an absent 
‘holder of Consols can be authorised to 


‘sell, at his discretion from time to time, 


any unascertained amount, or number of 
amounts, in order to avoid loss to or 
secure gain for the owner, or to carry out 
any other object? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Bank of 
England rely on Sections 22 and 24 of 
the National Debt Act of 1870. As 
Stocks inscribed at the Bank of England 
(like Consols) are transferable without 
certificates, special precautions have to 
be taken against anything likely to lead 
to fraudulent transfers. 


MONEY-LENDING. 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent revelations of the grave abuses 
connected with the present system of 
usury, and with the practices of money- 
lenders in England, Wales, and Ireland ; 
and whether, in the interests of the 
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agricultural, trading, and working 
classes, who furnish the greatest number 
of victims, the Government will advise 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole subject ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Like my hon. 
Friend I am very conscious of the mis- 
chief produced by money-lenders upon all 
classes of society, but I doubt very much 
whether any Royal Commission will ever 
prevent money-lenders from making 
victims of people who want money. 

Mr. YERBURGH: Do I gather, 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman will 
not grant the Royal Commission I ask ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, Sir, I 
will consider the matter, but I confess 
I am not sanguine about it. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. G. HOWELL: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether his 
attention has been called to the last 
paragraph but one of the Third Report 
of the Inspection Committee of Trustee 
Savings Banks (page 26), in which a 
comparison is purported to be drawn 
between the Post Office Savings Bank 
and the Trustee Savings Banks, to the 
disparagement of the former ; whether 
secresy is maintained in the Trustee 
Savings Banks and not in connection 
with the Post Office Savings Bank ; and, 
whether the facilities of withdrawals are 
greater in the Trustee Savings Banks 
than with the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
understand the Report to intend to dis- 
parage the Post Office Savings Bank as 
compared with the Trustee Banks, a 
thing for which there would be no justifi- 
cation. The secresy of the accounts of 
a depositor in both banks is the same. 
In some respects the facilities for with- 
drawal are greater, and in some respects 
less, in one Bank than the other. 


UGANDA. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
the arrangements between the Treasury 
and the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, consideration has been had to 
the possibility of a claim for compensa- 
tion for damage to Roman Catholic 
interests during the time when Uganda 
was in the hands of the Company being 
sustained ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The subject 
of the claims in question being part of 
the discussion with France, it has not 
been thought possible to include the 
amount of such claims in the settlement 
with the East Africa Company. 


Recess. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid Tipperary) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he is aware that 
the Australian Colonies and New Zea- 
land are anxious to be represented at 
the approaching Monetary Conference ; 
and whether it will be possible to arrange 
for direct Colonial representation at the 
Conference ; if not, whether he will, in 
appointing the British delegates, take 
into consideration the propriety of nomi- 
nating at least one gentleman who will 
be competent to voic> the opinions of 
the Colonies on the questions to be 
discussed ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no intimation 
of an approaching Monetary Conference, 
and the question of any arrangement 
with reference thereto has therefore not 
arisen. 


MARGARINE. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he is aware 
that packages and baskets of margarine 
are frequently imported with only a 
detachable tin or parchment label to 
designate their contents; and whether 
that is in conformity with Section 6 of 
the Margarine Act, which enacts that 
every package containing margarine 
shall be branded and durably marked ; 
if not, will he instruct the Customs 
Authorities to detain any parcels of mar- 
garine that do not conform to the 
provisions of the Margarine Act, 1887 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Board of 
Customs are advised that the Margarine 
Act, 1887, imposés no duty on their 
officers with regard to importations of 
margarine marked in the manner de- 
cribed in the question. Their powers 
are limited to the taking of samples 
under Section 8 of the Act. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 
Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether, in view of 
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the convenience to Members in making} right hon. Gentleman to mean that on 
arrangements for the Easter Recess, he|Thursiay and Friday of this week he 
could give any intimation as to the thought that there would be time for the 
probable extent of the Recess ¢ Trish Land Bill 
Si W. HARCOURT : I hope it ma " , 
be possible for the House .6 che on Sir W. HARCOURT: The Irish 
Wednesday, the 10th April, and the Land Bill will be proceeded with until 
Government would then propose that it | the Second Reading. 
should meet again on Monday, the 22nd.| Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
I must make this statement, however, | Wimbledon) asked the Chancellor of the 
subject to reserve in case of necessity for| Exchequer if he could give the House 
future alteration. some pledge that a Second Reading 
Debate would be given to the Liquor 
THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. | Traffic (Local Veto) Bill. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, Sin W. HARCOURT: After the 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has been | holidays ? 
good enough to give us a satisfactory; Mr. BONSOR: Yes, after the holi- 
statement about the holidays. Could he) days. 
tell the House what the programme, Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh, certainly! 
of business is between now and that/I am glad to know the hon. Gentleman 
date ? is so anxious about it. I will do every- 
Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir. | thing I can to gratify the hon. Member. 
What I understand is, that tomorrow; Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
my right hon. Friend, the Secretary for | ham, W.) : I think the calculation of the 
Treland, will proceed with the Second | right hon. Gentleman is based on the 
Reading of the Irish Land Bill. I hope| assumption that the discussion on the 
on Monday next—that is, this day) First Reading of the Local Veto Bill 
week—to ask leave of the House to in- will take only one night. Is that so? 
troduce the Bill relating to the Local| Sim W. HARCOURT: Yes. It was 
Veto. And I should hope that on the | done so before, and I do not know why 
Tuesday, the day before the proposed it should not be so again. I should 
rising of the House, that we might be | imagine the House would be glad to see 
able to ask the House to read a second | the Bill. 
time the Loan Bill in reference to the) Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: If the right 
Navy. It is very desirable that that| hon. Gentleman is so sanguine, perhaps 
Bill should be read a second time before| I should leave the matter there, but I 
the holidays in order to authorise the) was going to ask if the Debate should 
going on with the works. Also I should | go on beyond one night, will it make any 
hope that we might be able, on the Mon-| difference in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
day or the Tuesday, to take the Second | arrangements ? 
Reading of the Factories and Work-| Sir W. HARCOURT: Of course it 
shops Bill, so that when the House will make a difference in my arrange- 
meets again, the Bill may go at once to} ments. 
the Grand Committee, if that will be a} Sim D. MACFARLANE asked if 
convenient arrangement. I should hope) it was the intention of the Government 
that that will dispose generally of|to introduce the Crofters Bill before 
the business between now and _ the} Easter, as promised. 
holidays. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres-| should be very glad if time could be 
ton) hoped sufficient time would be given | found before Easter to lay the Bill for 
for the discussion of points that would| County Government in Scotland before 
be raised on the Factories Bill. the House and the country. As regards 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I should| the Crofters Bill, I am equally prepared 
hope that either on Monday or Tuesday | to introduce that Bill, but I am sorry to 
time will be found quite sufficient for | say I cannot make time for it. 
Gentlemen to express their views on that; Sm D. MACFARLANE: If the 
subject. Secretary for Scotland cannot make time 
Sim D. MACFARLANE (Argyll)|for it, perhaps the Chancellor of the 
asked if he correctly understood the | Exchequer could ? 


Mr. H. C. F. Luttrell. 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; Iam 
afraid I cannot. 


SUCK DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if any assess- 
ment made on account of payments 
towards the cost of the Suck Drainage 
can be appealed from, particularly as to 
the siz» of the area on which the assess- 
ment is made; and, if, in the case of 
small holders of land, the Board of Works 
will postpone levies during this year of 
distress ? 

Sire JOHN HIBBERT: The Acts 
under which the Board of Works make 
final Awards in cases like the Suck 
Arterial Drainage do not provide for 
appeal. No undue pressure will be used 
in collecting instalments from small 
holders of land. 


SUSPENSION OF THE TWELVE 
O’CLOCK RULE. 

On Motion of Sir W. Harcourt, the 
House resolved, nem. con. :— 

‘That the proceedings on the Second Reading 
of the Established Church (Wales) Bill, if under 
discussion at Twelve of the clock this night, be 
not interrupted under the Standing Order 
Sittings of the House.” 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Ordered,—That the Select Committee 
on Royal Patriotic Fund do consist of 
Seventeen Members. 

Ordered,—That Mr. Cochrane and 
Mr. Egerton Allen be added to the 
Committee.—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. George Russell, Bill to 
make Provision for the Temporary Absence 
of the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 188.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) 
BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st March] “ That the Bill 
be now read a second time”; and 
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which Amendment was, to leave out 
the word “now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words, “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the question.” 


Debat? resumed. 


*Sir J. GORST (Cambridge University) 
said, that when the Debate was inter- 
rupted on Tuesday night he had finished 
what he had to say on the subject of 
Disestablishment. He had shown that 
injustice would be inflicted on Welsh- 
men who were members of the Church 
by the destruction of the organisation of 
their religious community, and he had 
pointed out that modern establishment; 
did not affect anybody who was not a 
member of the Church. He had also 
called attention to the fact that none of 
the speakers on the opposite side, with 
the single exception of the Home Secre- 
tary, had pointed to any incident of 
Establishment which interfered with 
persons outside the Church. The Home 
Secretary stated that the legal enforce- 
ment of tithe was an incident of Estab- 
lishment. He thought what the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to say was, that 
the Establishment of the Church by law 
had accounted historically for the trans- 
mutation of the voluntary payment of 
tithe into a legal obligation. But inas- 
much as tithe was enforced in the same 
way when it belonged to a private indi- 
vidual, and would be enforced by law 
after the Bill passed just as it was now, 
he did not think the payment of tithe 
could be said to be an incident of modern 
Church Establishment. Proceeding to 
deal with Disendowment, he said he re- 
garded that question as by far the less 
important part of the Bill. He agreed 
with hon. Members opposite that you 
could not permanently injure a religious 
communion by taking away its property. 
But Disendowment was none the less 
an injustice to Welshmen, and especially 
to poor Welshmen, who were members 
of the Church. He believed the prin- 
ciple upon which Parliament should pro- 
ceed in regard to Church property was 
that embodied in the Act of 1844, which 
gave Nonconformist bodies the right to 


their chapels—namely, that prescrip- 
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tion, and not a very long presciption, 
should, in the absence of any other evi- 
dence, give any religious body the title 
to its property. But whether the pro- 
perty of the Church in Wales was origi- 
nally a voluntary gift, as the Home 
Secretary argued, which had grown 
gradually by prescription into a legal 
right, or whether it was a grant from 
the owners of land, as it certainly was in 
the case quoted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, it was, at any rate, un- 
disputed that by a prescription of more 
than two centuries the property which 
the Bill proposed to take away from the 
Church in Wales had been held and 
used, and, according to the confession of 
the Government, was now being pro- 
perly and effectively used, for the 
purposes for which it was  origin- 
ally either given or granted. The 
Ecclesiastical Corporations in Wales 
were the trustees of that property ; the 
people beneficially interested in it were 
the members of the Church at large, 
which comprised, in theory at least, the 
whole population of the parish; and 


there could be no doubt that the pur- 
poses to which the property was to be 
applied were spiritual purposes. What 


moral right had Parliament to divert 
funds left for such purposes to the 
secular pu described in the Bill? 
There were, no doubt, precedents for the 
diversion of ecclesiastical funds to secular 
ae pero but in modern days Parliament 
ad certainly never gone so far as to 
divert funds, which admittedly were 
being used for excellent and good pur- 
poses, to purposes, excellent perhaps in 
themselves, but differing im toto from the 
objects for which the property was 
originally given. The only answer given 
to that by the supporters of the Bill was 
that the majority of the Welsh people 
wished this diversion of the property of 
the Church. But surely it was not held 
that a majority in any part of the king- 
domfcould dictate to the minority there. 
If it could have been pointed out, as 
might have been done a century ago, 
that the trustees of the property were 
unfaithful to their trust, then a 
case might have been made out—not for 
the confiscation of the property, but for 
changing the trustees. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh gave an extraordinary 
reason for the diversion of this property. 
He said there were in the Church many 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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wealthy men who could easily replace 
by their gifts the property which was to 
be taken away. He did not know 
whether a Bill of this kind would be 
very likely to encourage benevolent 
persons to make grants or donations for 
spiritual purposes. But even if it did, 
what right had Parliament to take away 
that which the poor enjoyed, not as a 
privilege but as a right, merely because 
there was a prospect of its being re- 
placed through the liberality of others? 
Concluding, he said he regretted that 
the time of Parliament should be taken 
up by a measure of mere destruction like 
this. The President of the Board of 
Trade, who was to follow him, was the 
head of a Department which claimed to 
be specially charged with social ques- 
tions. He wished the right hon. Gentle- 
man was going to recommend some 
measure which would confer further 
benefits upon the people, or protect them 
against some of the evils to which they 
were subject. In these days the Govern- 
ment should build up and not pull down, 
and he regretted that the principal 
measure of the Session should be one 
directed against an institution which the 
Home Secretary admitted to be even 
now rendering great services to the people, 
and which was full of immense possi- 
bility of future improvement. 

*TuHeE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, that before addressing himself to 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he desired to deal with one or two 
controversial questions of fact that had 
arisen in the course of the Debate. The 
first of these related to some criticisms 
that were made on the figures given 
by the Home Secretary in his speech 
in moving the Second Reading of the Bill. 
His right hon. Friend had stated that in 
Wales there were, in the Sunday schools 
of the Church of England, 145,000 chil- 
dren, while in the Nonconformist Sunday 
schools there were 515,000 children. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph in The Times 
newspaper disputed the correctness of 
these statements and alleged that the 
number of children in Nonconformist 
schools had been overstated by 80,000, 
and suggested that the Home Secretary 
had been led into an error by having in- 
cluded the children who were in the Non- 
conformist Welsh schools in England. 
His right hon. Friend informed him that 
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he had had the figures carefully re-exam- 
ined and verified, and that they were per- 
fectly correct ; they included no children 
in Welsh Nonconformist Sunday schools 
in England, and included the schools 
of six Welsh denominations of Noncon- 
formists—Calvinistic Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists, and Bible Christians. He 
would now come to the other charge 
of inaccuracy brought against his right 
hon. Friend, viz. : as regarded the num- 
ber of parishes which did not possess a 
resident clergyman. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph had said that at the present time 
the Established Church provided in every 
parish in Wales a resident minister ; that 
in nearly half of the parishes Nonconfor- 
mity had not made any provision for a resi- 
dent minister; and that in over 1,000 
parishes the Nonconformists had only 
520 resident ministers. His right hon. 
Friend, with the view of showing the 
inaccuracy of that statement, took the 
case of the county of Anglesey, and 
stated that out of 76 parishes there there 
were 27 in which there was no resident 
clergyman of the Established Church. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph contradicted 
that statement in Zhe 7'imes newspaper, 
and the Bishop of Bangor, within whose 


diocese the county of Anglesey lay, and 
who, possessing a closer knowledge, had 
also a greater caution, though he re- 
duced the number, disputed to some 
slight extent his right hon. Friend’s 


figures. The Bishop of Bangor admitted 
that there were 19 parishes, although he 
denied that there were 27 in Anglesey in 
which there were no resident clergymen of 
the Church of England, stating that these 
19 had been grouped with 19 other 
parishes for ecclesiastical purposes. Hav- 
ing made further inquiries his right hon. 
Friend found that his number, 27, was 
entirely correct, and that if anything it 
was rather an understatement than an 
overstatement of the number of parishes 
in Anglesey without a resident clergyman 
of the Church of England. His right 
hon. Friend believed he had over- 
estimated the amount of tithe which 
accrued in these 27 parishes, but, apart 
from that, he maintained that his state- 
ment was entirely correct. The Bishop 
of Bangor had said that probably many 
of these parishes were thinly peopled, and 
had, therefore, been grouped, as was both 
economical and proper: He might have 
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added as a further reason that the 
majority of the population was in most 
cases Nonconformist. But, if the 
Church of England was to be permitted 
to group parishes, why were riot the 
Nonconformists to do so too, and what 
became of the contrast which the right 
rev. Prelatehd in the first instance endea- 
voured to draw between the Church of 
England, with resident ministers in every 
parish, and the Nonconformists, who, he 
said, made no similar provision? It 
ought to be remembered, too, that most 
of the Nonconformist denominations dis- 
charged a good deal of their pastoral work 
by elders and deacons. He now came to a 
statement made by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin, who com- 
plained of some observations that fell 
from him in a previous Debate as to 
what was done in regard to the com- 
pensation of curates under the [Irish 
Church Act. The right hon. Gentleman 
with warmth, and he might even say 
harshness—which was the more sur- 
prising, in that his speeches generally 
gave no less pleasure to the House by the 
geniality of their tonethan by their refined 
and graceful eloquence—had accused him 
of trumping up a case, and asked what 
foundation he had for his statement in 
regard to the curates. The statement 
was perfectly correct. He had referred 
to the Debate of 1875, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded, and found that 
the Debate arose out of the charges made 
against the Irish Church Commissioners, 
and only to the smallest possible extent 
did the question at issue then turn upon 
the curates. The question of the curates 
was in no sense judged or settled by 
that Debate, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s recollection had misled him as to 
the effect and meaning of the decision 
taken. 

Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) said, he had a recollection of 
the Debate in question, and the report in 
“ Hansard ” was a very brief one. The 
question turned upon the clergymen as 
well as on the Commissioners. 

*Mr. BRYCE said, if the report was 
defective, the right hon. Gentleman must 
not complain of his not reading into 
that report of the Debate something 
which was not there. It was the right 
hon. Gentleman who had himself re- 
ferred to the Debate, and he (Mr. Bryce) 
could do no more than study if in 
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“ Hansard.” But the House had got 
better materials to turn to than that 
Debate. If hon. Members would read 
with care the Report of the Irish 
Church Commissioners, published in 
1876, after the Debate which had been 
referred to, they would there find enough 
to enable them to understand the whole 
matter. He would give the House one 
or two facts which would enable them 
to see what took place. The Irish 
Church Bill of 1869, as brought in, 
provided a certain scheme of com- 
pensation, under which the then Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, estimated that the com- 
pensation payable to permanent curates 
would not exceed £800,000. The Bill 
was transformed in the House of Lords 
by a clause under which that compen- 
sation swelled to about £1,600,000. De- 
duction was not to be made from the 
income of an incumbent in respect of 
the salary of any curate who was not a 
permanent curate, and yet the Bill con- 
tained a loophole under which incum- 
bents, after the passing of the Act, re- 
ceived curates who claimed and obtained 
compensation as permanent curates ; 
thus the number of curates ordained rose 
rapidly, and thus, in point of fact, in not 
a few cases the compensation was paid 
twice over in respect to the same curate 
under that Bill. He had the pleasure 
of knowing the two Irish Church Com- 
missioners, and whoever knew them knew 
them to be most able and upright men. 
The complaint he brought was in no sense 
against them, but was entirely against 
the provisions of the Act, because it 
was under those lax provisions of the 
Act that this system of exaggerated 
compensation became possible. And, 
whereas, the number of permanent 
curates who were in the Established 
Church of Ireland in the summer of 
1869, at the time when the Act was 

, was only 563, it had swollen by 
the Ist of January, 1871, to 764—+.., it 
had increased by about 35 per cent.— 
and that difference, together with the 
laxity with which compensation was 
given under the machinery provided by 
the Act, represented what the Irish 
Church revenues had to lose as regards 
curates alone in respect of the unfortu- 
nate changes which were made in the Bill, 
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and, he would say, the unfortunate 
attempt to provide compensation for 
curates at all. He therefore repeated 
that the compensation scheme under the 
Irish Church Act of 1869 was a very 
grave and serious warning to them not 
te enter again upon any such slippery 
path, and not to attempt to provide a plan 
of compensation to curates. From this 
minor point he would now pass to the 
general question. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen (Mr. Plunket) had not denied 
that the Disestablished Irish Church 
had suffered infinitely less from Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment than was 
expected in 1869. He had not even dif- 
fered from the views expressed by his 
distinguished brother the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin as to the positive 
strength which that Church had in some 
respects gained by her freedom from 
State connection. In this point those 
who feared for the Established Church 
in Wales might take courage. But he 
must say something more as to the 
parallel between the two cases. What 
had been the grounds put forward 
for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church in 1869% They were four— 
she was the Church of a minority; she 
was the cause of social bitterness and 
political strife ; she was regarded with 
aversion—and with all the more aversion 
because she was a proselytising Church 
—by a large number of the people of 
Ireland; and a majority of the Irish 
people, through their representatives, 
demanded her Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment. Let them compare that 
case with the case of Wales. In Wales 
they had a Church which was the Church 
of a minority ; which was, undoubtedly, 
the cause of social bitterness and political 
strife ; which was regarded with aversion 
—and he feared all the more so because 
she had latterly begun to proselytise— 
not for one moment because she was a 
Christian body, but merely because she was 
@ source of political and social dissension ; 
and, lastly, Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment were demanded by a large 
majority of the Welsh people. It was 
demanded by a much larger majority of 
the representatives of Wales than was 
the case in Ireland. He had referred to 
the Irish figures, and he found that on 
the Second Reading of the Irish Church 
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Disestablishment Bill 99 Irish Members 
voted. Of these, 63 voted for the Bill 
and 36 voted against it—that was to 
say, less than two-thirds of the Irish 
Members voted for the Bill. In the 
Division which would take place that 
night, if the Welsh Members were able 
to be present, they would have 31 out of 
34 in favour of the Bill, or nine-tenths 
of the Welsh representation in that 
House. They had, therefore, a far larger 
and a more unanimous demand on the 
part of the people of Wales, speaking 
through their representatives, than they 
had in the case of Ireland. These were 
the unds for their action. He sup- 

no one seriously disputed that the 
Welsh Members represented the opinion 
of the Welsh people. A Bill had been 
introduced into that House by a Scotch 
Member proposing that a sort of 
plebiscite should be taken in Scotland on 
the question of whether the Scotch 
Church should be Disestablished, but no 
one proposed that for Wales, because 
everyone knew perfectly well that a pro- 
posal of that sort would only elicit an 
overwhelming majority in favour of this 
Bill. It was said they had entered upon 
this as a piece of political opportunism. 
He would say for himself that there had 
never been a time when he had not 
thought their first duty towards Wales 
was to Disestablish the Established 
Church. And he would like to ask the 
House to consider what was the position 
in which a popular demand like this 
placed the Legislature of the country. 
Where the persons affected, the persons 
who knew the state of the case, the 
persons who suffered for what they con- 
sidered an evil, were asking them by 
growing majorities, and by majorities 
which had now reached nine-tenths 
of the Parliamentary representation, 
to do away with the evils, how 
was it possible for them as a con- 
stitutional Government to refuse to 
listen to them? What would become 
of, he would not say Liberal principles, 
but of the very elementary principles of 
representative Government, if a demand 
preferred in that way by a distinct 
section of the country was not listened 
to? He thought this furnished an un- 
answerable prima facie case, and if the 
matter ended there no one could doubt 
for a moment that the House of Com- 
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question and was bound to gratify the 
demand of Wales. He would be told 
that there were serious objections. This 
was a very grave question, which opened 
up many principles that were not com- 
monly discussed in that House, and it 
was necessary that they should try if 
they could to get at the very bottom of 
the question. He would, therefore, try 
to state fairly what he believed to be the 
arguments on which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite relied in answer to the prima 
facie case he had sought to put forward. 
The first, he thought, was that Disestab- 
ment would prejudicially affect the 
Church of England; the second was 
that Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment were robbery, if not sacrilege : 
and the third was, that the establish- 
ment of religion was a good thing in 
itself, and it strengthened religion as a 
moral force, and it was a rampart 
against infidelity and immorality, and 
that it might be said, in some sense, to 
consecrate and dignify the State. He 
would try to examine each of these pro- 
positions. As regarded injury to the 
Church of England, he had asked in the 
previous Debate, and had received no 
answer then or in this Debate, in what 
respect any individual layman or indi- 
vidual clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land would suffer by the passing of this 
Bill. No one had been able to tell him 
what harm in mind, body, or estate, 
secular or ecclesiastical, would be suffered 
by any clergyman or layman of the 
Church of England. It could not be 
said that either her doctrine or discipline 
was touched by the Bill. Her spiritual 
communion would remain as it was now. 
Church Congresses, into which far more 
than in Convocation, the real living life 
and sentiments of the Church now 
flowed, would continue to meet for the 
whole of the Church of England and 
Wales ; the clergy would be reciprocally 
eligible for the benefits of the bishoprics, 
and the same communion, in fact, would 
exist between England and Wales that 
existed now between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Ireland, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in any of 
our colonies. He would like to read to 
the House a very striking passage from 
Cardinal Newman. It wasinthe Appendix 
to the once famous Tract No. 90, in which 
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he dealt with the question of the relation 
of dioceses to one another. He said :— 

**Each diocese is a perfect, independent 
church, sufficient for itself ; and the communion 
of istians one with another, and the unity of 
them altogether, lie not in a mutual understand- 

, intercourse, and combination, not in what 
they do in common, but in what they are and 
have in common, in the possession of the succes- 
sion, their episcopal form, their apostolical faith, 
and the use of the Sacraments 
Upon that authority he —_ to the House 
what, indeed, he thought everyone who 
looked into the nature of the Church in 
its true ccnstitution must feel, that 

-nothing was done that affected in any 
way the spiritual constitution of the 
Church of England or her communion 
with the Church of Wales, because it 
was in her spiritual life, in her doctrine 
and discipline, in her administration of 
the Sacraments, and the existence in her 
of a sacerdotal body, and not in State 
control or State connection, that the 
essence of spiritual communion lay. It 
was said the Church of England would 
be more threatened if this Bill passed 
Why should she be in any more danger 
than she was to-day? The same thing 
was said in the case of Ireland, but as 
soon as the two or three years after the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
had no more threats were heard 
against the Church of England, and her 
position was not any more assailed than 
before Irish Disestablishment. The Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church had 
not in any way led to the proposal to 
disestablish the Church in Wales This 
movement in Wales had become impor- 
tant within the last 10 years. The Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church lay 
26 years behind. That which had 
brought about the movement in Wales 
was not the precedent of Ireland, but 
the fact that the circumstances were 
similar in the cases of Wales and Ireland. 
And if the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England were, as was alleged, 
the object of the promoters of this Bill, 
he greatly doubted whether they were 
going the best way to attain it. They 
were removing that which had long been 
the chief grievance against the Church 
of England. They were removing that 
which had been the least defensible out- 
work of the Church of England, and 
they were also carrying away from the 
ranks of those who were called, though 
he did not admit the name, assailants of 
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the Church of England the most ‘active 
body, because they were carrying away 
those persons who at present suffered 
the most for the existence of an Estab- 
tablished Church, which was the Church 
of the minority. It was said, further, 
that the arguments they had advanced 
were all arguments in favour of Disestab- 
lishment in general. He did not deny, 
and he could not deny, that arguments 
which turned upon the nature and con- 
stitution of a Church must be arguments 
which applied to Disestablishment every- 
where. It was impossible it could be 
otherwise. But when they came to con- 
sider not the Church, but the State; if 
they came to look not to the spiritual 
nature of the Church, but to the country 
and the people among whom a particular 
Church existed—they were obliged to 
apply those general considerations which 
related to the nature of the Church with 
a due regard to the circumstances of the 
particular country, and the minds and 
temperament of the people. So regard- 
ing it, there was no evidence that the 
people of England had even thought 
much about this question, much less that 
they had made up their minds upon it. 
If the state of facts changed, if the 
minds of the English people did awaken 
to this question, and they came to the 
conclusion, as the Welsh people had con- 
cluded, that they would be better with- 
out an Established Church, and if, like 
the Welsh people, thay demanded that 
with the voice of the majority of their 
Representatives they would then have 
the question put before them in a prac- 
tical form. When that time came the 
question would be dealt with on its own 
merits, and not on the precedent of 
Wales. The arguments which would 
be cited, and which would have weight 
then, would be arguments to which the 
case of Wales would not make any sub- 
stantial difference. He came for 4 
moment to speak of the question of 
Endowments. The chief point which 
had been canvassed in their discussions 
had been the right of the State to deal 
with Endowments which the Established 
Church enjoyed. He would remind the 
House that this property, which was 
spoken of as if it were the property of 
the Church, was not the property of 
that corporation called the Church as 
a whole. If it were property, it appeared 
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to him to be in the nature of an Endow- 
ment, of which the various corporations 
in the aggregate were trustees for the 
people of the parishes or for the people 
of the dioceses. But be that as it might 
it was not property in any sense of any 
large corporation, but of a number of 
small corporations scattered over the 
country. How did that property origi- 
nate? Was there any one who could 
doubt that that property was given by 
the State? If there was any one he 
would refer him to the book of the 
greatest living authority on constitu- 
tional history in England, Bishop Stubbs, 
who said :— 

‘‘ The recognition of legal obligation of tithes 
dates from the eighth century both on the 
Continent andin England. In a.p. 779 Charles 
the Great ordained that every one o— pay 
tithes, and that the proceeds should be disposed 
of by the Bishop, and in 789 it was bayer im- 
ee by the Legatine Councils held in Eng- 

which, being me preteen by the Kings and 
Ealdormen, ‘had the authority of Witenagemots. 
From that time it was enforced by not infre- 
quent legislation. Almost all the laws issued 
after the death of Afred contain some mention 
of it. The legislation of Edgar is somewhat 
minute on the subject.” 
Although Lord Selborne differed slightly 
from Bishop Stubbs as to some of the docu- 
ments relied on, several of which Lord 
Selborne seemed to consider unauthorita- 
tive—he did not think Lord Selborne’s 
views with regard to tithe substantially 
differed from those contained in the 
he had justread. Lord Selborne 
frankly admitted that the laws of Edgar 
and Canute distinctly recognised the 
legal obligation of tithe. To pay tithe 
had become before the Norman Conquest 
a distinct legal obligation on the donor, 
and there was nothing better settled 
in the 11th and 12th Centuries than 
that it was so. The fact that it origi- 
nated from the teaching of the clergy and 
a false analogy drawn from the Mosaic 
law, the fact that it was recognised by 
custom before law enforced it, did not 
affect the indisputable fact that tithe in 
the 11th and 12th Centuries was a legal 
obligation imposed by the State. What 
conclusion could they draw from that 
except that tithe was bestowed by the 
nation? It was said that particular 
parishes received it in many cases from 
an individual donor. As Dr. Stubbs 
said, during a certain period it was left 
to the tithe payer’s option to what Church 
he should make his payment. But the 
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parish churches did not receive it as the 
freewill offering of an individual donor, 
for the individual donor was already 
bound to pay tithe, and the most that he 
could be held to have done was to have 
attached payment of his tithe to one 
particular Church rather than to another ; 
in other words, he had a certain option 
in appropriation, but no option in making 
the payment. That being so, it was 
impossible to regard tithes as the private 
gifts ofj ancient donors whose wishes 
should not be disturbed. They were 
gifts made by the State which had devoted 
a certain tax to a particular purpose, and 
we were as free now as the State had 
been in the 10th Century and again in 
the 16th Century to deal with the pro- 
perty which the State had given. Even 
supposing, however, that tithes were 
deemed the gift of private donors, and 
that Parliament was now to endeavour 
to determine their proper destination 
by an examination of what the inten- 
tions of the donors were, whether those 
donors were private persons or the 
nation of that day, could they attri- 
bute to such donors the prescience 
which would look forward for many 
centuries? What could they take to 
be their intent? Was it to give the 
property to the Church either in respect 
of its doctrine or of its being a visible 
body. If given in respect of its doctrine, 
what had become of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church of the 12th Century? 
Many of these gifts were given to 
churches dedicated to particular saints 
who had the devotion of the donors. 
But what had become of the Invocation 
of Saints? These gifts were given to a 
Church which was in communion with 
the see of Rome, which was the only 
visible body to which gifts could then be 
given, and the only religious organisation 
which then existed for the promotion of 
learning, science, philanthropy, for the 
care of the poor and all those public 
objects for which no other philanthropic 
association could then exist, a body to 
which every one must then belong, out- 
side of which no religious or charitable 
work would have been then allowed to be 
done, and outside of which any one who 
attempted to work would have been 
promptly stopped and compelled to 
conform or desist. What right had we to 
assume that the donors of the 11th or 
12th Centuries would have given their 
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property to a Church which was not now 
co-extensive with the Nation, which was 
the Church of the minority, which so far 
from being the only channel. through 
which the spiritual and philanthropic life 
of the people flowed, now saw beside it 
other religious bodies and other philan- 
thropic agencies which would not then 
have been tolerated, but which had to-day 
as much, if not more, claim to repre- 
sent the spiritual life of the people? 
Since the Toleration Act of 1689, and the 
other legislation which marked the 
epoch of the Revolotion, the Established 
Church had passed from being co- 
extensive with the nation into being 
virtually only a denomination, and some- 
thing entirely different from the Church 
of the Middle Ages and the Tudor 
Epoch. This was what made it right 
and n to draw a line between 
the ancient and the comparatively recent 
endowments. It was now the same only 
in name. The Established Church was 
no longer the National Church in the 
old sense, for it was not now, and had 
not for a long time been the only body to 
which any endowments that were given 
must be given. When endowments 
could be bestowed on any denomination 
of Christians, a gift to the Church of 
England became, by hypothesis, a gift to 
it in respect of its special claims and by 
the preference of the donor, just as gifts to 
a particular Nonconformist body» would 
be. Thus the arguments which proved 
the right of Parliament to dispose freely 
of ancient endowments were not equally 
applicable to modern endowments, 
and Parliament would be transgressing 
its own principles if it did not draw a 
distinction, and say that the very reasons 
which induced it to attach respect to and 
carry out the intention of donors as to 
modern endowments so far as it deemed 
their purposes useful, and suited to our 
times, had no application to ancient 
endowments. He might say, in passing, 
that it was a mistake to suppose that 
Nonconformist endowments were, in 
the main, endowments given for the 
benefit of particular congregations. They 
were not so, at least in the case of some 
of the leading denominations. They 
had been mainly given for the benefit 
-of such institutions as colleges and semi- 
naries ; and a comparatively small part 
of them were, at least in such bodies as 
‘the Independents, gifts for the eappert 
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of a particular Church in a particular 
parish. He did not think, however, 
that anyone who would look at the Eccle- 
siastical Legislation of the 16th Century 
would feel the least doubt in saying that 
the principles on which Parliament pro- 
ceeded then—and which had never been 
repudiated by subsequent Parliaments— 
went a great deal further than it was 
proposed by this Bill that Parliament 
should go now. Take the chantries. 
They were foundations given for the 
saying of masses for the souls of the 
founders or their nearest relatives. But 
these had been done away with. 
Masses were shortly afterwards altogether 
forbidden, and the object dearest to the 
heart of the founder had been swept 
away. Surely far greater violence 
was done to the wish of the founder 
when endowments of that kind were 
taken ; surely the powers exercised in the 
suppression both of the chantries and the 
monasteries did much greater violence 
to the religious feelings of those times 
than any it was proposed to do now. He 
passed to the last of the three arguments 
on which the Bill was opposed—the idea 
that an Established Church lent a certain 
sanctity to the State and was a more 
powerful religious influence to grapple 
with infidelity, immorality, and what was 
called the spirit of secularism, than a free 
and voluntary Church could be. On this 
point there were profound differences of 
opinion between Members of the House. 
It was a topic hard to discuss within 
those walls, but the assumption that 
the connection of Church and State 
strengthened the one and sanctified the 
other had evidently so much influence 
on the minds of many persons, and had 
been so distinctly put forward by many 
speakers, and particularly by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Bristol, that he must face it, and en- 
deavour to show how groundless it was. 
He would try to find one common 
ground, at any rate, between them, in 
asking hon. Members to remember what 
was the teaching of the New Testament. 
There was certainly no thought of 
Establishment or Endowment there. 
The ministers of Primitive Christianity 
were supported by the free gifts of those 
whom they taught, and the Apostle Paul, 
although he maintained that he had a 
right to be supported by his converts, 
was careful to remind them in one 
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ag that he had supported himself. 
The New Testament, however, implicitly, 
laid down the 





and yet distinctly, 
relations which the Church ought 
to bear to the State. In the New 
Testament the Church was a divine 
society which lived by the law of love and 
devotion to her Divine Founder. There 
was in the teaching of the Gospel an 
absolute disclaimer of any relations at all 
between the Church, as an organised 
society, and the State :— 


‘*Render unto Cesar the things that be 
Cwsar’s, and unto God the things tkat be 
God’s.”’ 

There was an absolute disclaimer of any 
pretension to secular authority, or of any 
use of law or force to require obedience 
or secure a secular advantage. “My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” That 
primitive Church was Unendowed and 
Unestablished, but in the teeth of the 
Roman State and against its repeated 
persecutions she overspread the world and 
overcame the world by her own inherent 
power. There was an established wor- 
ship in those days. There was the 
worship of the Emperor or his genius, 
a worship common to the whole Roman 
world, a worship to which all heathens, 
whatever their special deities, to which 
the worshippers of Jupiter or Astarte or 
Serapis or Alilat, were willing to con- 
form. Only the Christians refused to 
conform ; and for this the martyrs died. 
Then there came an hour of trial, the 
hour of triumph and prosperity. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol, on the first night of the Debate, 
had appealed to history, and asked 
whether we were to disregard the whole 
practice of the Christian world from the 
days of Constantine down to very 
recent times. The right hon. Gentleman 
did well to appeal to history. In a 
grave matter like this, which raised 
fundamental principles, they were quite 
right in seeking to gather all the light 
they could from the teachings of 
history. But what were the teachings 
of history? The House would, perhaps, 
permit him to refer to a legend that was 
long current in the Middle Ages. On 
the day when Constantine—according to 
a fable which was believed for many cen- 
turies, and had vast political influence— 
—endowed Pope Sylvester, as Chief 
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power and great possessions, it was re- 
ported that an angel was seen to appear 
in the sky, who cried with a loud voice— 


“This day poison is poured ont on the 
Church.”’ 


That legend was evidence of what 
many thoughtful people in the Middle 
Ages felt to have been the result of 
endowing the Church with wealth and 
power. The poison of secular power and 
riches was soon felt, and, within a 
century, from the time of Constantine 
a Church enthroned by the Civil Gov- 
ernment had begun to persecute, and 
religious dissension had lit up the flames 
of war. What had been the subsequent 
experience of the alliance or the union 
between Church and State? It had 
secularised the Church; it had turned 
bishops into worldly potentates and cor- 
rupted them by the pursuit of riches ; it 
had made them too often the ministers of 
tyranny and the agents of cruel persecu- 
tions ; it had checked the free develop- 
ment of thought, it had given. rise to 
many an insurrection and many a long 
and sanguinary war. Surveying the 
whole history of that union, the general 
result was that, the richer and the more 
powerful the Church became, and the 
more closely she was held in the fatal 
embraces of the State, the more did she 
forget her Master and his teaching. But 
had the State been benefited? The 
right hon. Member for West Bristol had 
admitted that the Church might have 
lost something by its connection with 
the State ; but he said the State had been 
the gainer. The identification of the 
State with the Church had brought into 
politics dissensions and strifes which 
might otherwise have been avoided. It 
had led to wars and rebellions, it had 
forced the State to persecute and to 
repress the expression of opinion in 
religious matters; it had helped to set 
class against class; it had left us a 
legacy of social bitterness which re- 
mained to this day. So far from ex- 
exhibiting the influence of Christianity 
in their conduct, those States with which 
the Church was most closely allied were 
just those which had shown the least 
respect for truth, and peace, and freedom. 
Look at Spain, under Philip the Second, 
and France in the time of Louis XIV., and 
judge how much the enthronement of 
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Church, in close alliance with the State, 
lost the power of being, asshe ought tobe, 
the conscience and the moral guide of 
the State. He might be asked how, if 
this long continued union of the civil and 
spiritual powers were really a mistake, it 
could have happened that all Christen- 
dom entered upon, and persisted in a 
line of policy condemned by its result. 
It happened because it was universally 
assumed, when Christianity became the 
general and dominant religion, that all 
men would agree to it and accept it that 
it was the duty of the civil power to 
compel all men to embrace the truth, 
and that the civil power itself possessed 
the truth, that truth being sometimes 
definite and certain, which nothing but 
moral obliquity could prevent men 
from embracing. These assumptions were 
natural, and, perhaps, inevitable in the 
then state of the world. They prevailed 
for 13 centuries from the time of Con- 
stantine down to the days of our own 
civil war; and if they had now been 
abandoned it was because men had come 
to regard agreement upon religious truth 
obtained by force as not only humiliating 
to the man who submitted to it, but also 
not pleasing to God. They now knew 
that men will not agree on religious 
questions, and few of them, excepting 
those who belonged to a Church which 
claimed to be infallible, would venture to 
claim that they were in possession of a 
truth so certain as to justify its enforce- 
ment or promotion by the secular arm. 
Upon the assumed possession of truth 
by the State was based the ancient 
union of Church and State and the 
claim of the civil magistrate to persecute. 
The absolute identity of the civil and 
the religious societies, the idea that all 
citizens were therewith also members 
of the Church was, no doubt, a grand 
and noble conception ; never more nobly 
stated than by Richard Hooker, in his 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,” at the very time 
that the rise of English Puritanism was 
rendering the realisation of the idea 
impossible here in England. But if 
historical experience taught us any- 
thing, it was that agreement in 
religious opinions would never be 
realised in such a world as the 
present. The experience to which 
the Member for West Bristol ap- 
pealed, was the experience of the 
failure of efforts to apply principles now 
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long ago renounced in Western Europe, 
and remaining only in Russia. The 
foundation being gone, what was the use 
of trying to prop up the superstructure ; 
Established Churches, as they survived 
among us now, were but a pale and 
feeble shadow of what they had been 
four centuries ago, free, no doubt, from 
the worst faults that had then deformed 
them, but without that solid basis on 
which they then stood firm. From this 
remote and unhappy part he would 
appeal to a living present. While 34 
millions lived in these islands under a 
system of Church Establishment, nearly 
80 millions of English-speaking people 
lived in other countries without Estab- 
lishment. In those countries the 
churches were as numerous as here ; 
they were as well appointed; the 
pastors were generally better paid ; the 
sums raised for other purposes than 
the support of the ministers were rela- 
tively as large as here ; there was little 
or no jealousy between religious sects ; 
religious differences were not intruded 
into polities; and the clergy were 
as influential and as much respected 
as here. In Canada and the United 
States, he knew that the clergy were 
fully as potent and trusted in their 
proper sphere as they were in this 
country, and they were as prominent in 
every good work, such, for instance, as 
attacking municipal misrule and corrup- 
tion. There had been many prelates in 
the Church of England during this 
century eminent by their talents and 
virtues, but none so admired and fol- 
lowed in his life, none so widely and 
deeply mourned at his death, as a bishop 
of an unestablished church—Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, the late bishop of Massachussets. 
The experience of these English speak- 
ing communities showed, as the history 
of the Primitive Church showed, that 
religon can thrive and the State can be 
strengthened by religion in an atmo- 
sphere of perfect freedom. The religious 
character of the State, and true 
recognition of Christianity by the 
State did not consist in paying the 
Church the homage of establishing 
her by law, but it consisted in making 
justice and humanity the base and rule 
of our conduct at home and abroad. The 
Establishment was no more the Church 
than the husk was the grain, Did 
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the right hon. Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity think that the ancient walls and 
solemn associations of our cathedrals 
appealed less to Christians because they 
did not belong to an Established Church. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for West Bristol, spoke as if all who did 
not belong to the Established Church 
were necessarily its enemies. No man 
could live in England and be a good 
citizen and a Christian without feeli 

the deepest interest in the welfare Pan 
prosperity of the English Church. He 
had himself been brought up in another 
country and another branch of the 
Catholic Church, but seeing in the 
Church of England the oldest and 
largest of all the Christian communities 
in this country, recognising that she 
included the largest part of its learning, 
and of those who, by their intellectual 
gifts, and their social influence, as 
well as by zeal and earnestness, were 
able to advance the cause of religion 
and make it a blessing to the nation, 
he claimed to be as deeply and truly 
concerned in her welfare as any one of her 
own members. The right hon. Member 
for West Bristol had spoken of a wave of 
secularism passing over the world. He 
doubted that if Secularism were more 


openly avowed than formerly, he did not 
believe it was more widespread, and 


if individual selfishness was strong, 
there was also never a time when Chris- 
tians had thrown more zeal and ardour 
into every effort and enterprise which 
looked to the good of others. But of 
one thing he was sure. If this were a 
time when the influenee of the Christian 
spirit was specially needed to resist the 
forces of evil, the true way to strengthen 
that influence and to re-invigorate the 
Church in Wales was to set her free 
from worldly entanglement, and to bid 
her, remembering her glorious youth to 
rely no longer upon the privileges and 
gifts of the State, but upon the faith 
which she teaches and the Divine com- 
mission she has received. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s 
Hanover Square) : The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the course of his speech, spoke 
of the veneration which we feel for the 
Established Church in this country, of 
its dignity, its power, and its influence. 
It is because we do entertain these feel- 
ings we do not desire to see the Church 
broken up into factions. The speech of 
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the right hon. Gentleman has impressed 
me, as other Ministerial speeches have 
done, with the total inadequacy of motive 
for disestablishing the Church in Wales, 
and the manner in which the arguments re- 
lating to the case before us are applied to 
the Established Church in England. Yet 
we are told we are not to regard this 
Bill as a precedent. But we do regard 
this as the issue involved. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman is as much an 
attack upon the Church of England as 
upon the Church in Wales. To a certain 
extent he has brought in the Home Rule 
argument: 33 Members for Wales de- 
mand it, and therefore it must be. 
That plea I shall be prepared to examine ; 
but let it be clearly seen that the case of 
the Church in Wales is put as differing 
entirely from that of the Church in Ire- 
land, and that this is avowedly an attack 
upon the Church of England. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I expressly disclaimed 
anything of the kind, and said that, 
although it was impossible to avoid deal- 
ing with the general ecclesiastical argu- 
ments that had been advanced, the case 
of Wales was distinct altogether from 
that of the Church of England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Nine-tenths of the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
had nothing to do with the details of this 
question, but bore upon Church Estab- 
lishment in general. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman say—a Minister 
—who spoke on this Bill? He said :— 


‘“*T have welcomed the fact that everyone 
who has taken’ part in this Debate has agreed to 
treat the Welsh Church as a subject that cannot 
be profitably treated without reference to its 
relation to the Church of England.”’ 

All the arguments which have been 
adduced have been the arguments of 
Voluntaryism as against Establishment ; 
but theargumentshere are totally different 
from those employed in the case of the 
Trish Church. [“ No, no?”] Iam going 
to prove it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the precedent of the Irish 
Church must not be used with regard to 
the Welsh, and therefore the precedent 
of the Welsh Church could not be used 
in regard to the Church of England ; 
but the hon. Member for Bedford said 
that it would be, and that has been 
stated by a greater man than anyone 
who sits upon these Benches now— 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
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himself. He said that the ties which 
bound the Church in Wales to the 
Church of England were so close that it 
was almost impossible to separate the 
two. Does the medieval history which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave us just 
now illustrate at all the work of the 
Church of England to-day? Let me, as 
one of those who were present in the 
Irish Church Debates, and who took part 
in those Debates—a part which I do 
not shrink now from avowing, and which 
Ido not regret to have taken—let me 
recall to the House the difference of the 
circumstances between the two cases, 
the difference of the strength of the 
motives which prompted the one and 
which seem now to be prompting the 
other. We did not undertake the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Ireland 
at the dictation of the Irish Members. 
The Irish Members were not so strong 
in the House then as they are now. 
Here is a resolution passed in Dublin 
before the Church was disestablished :— 

‘* We demand the Disendowment of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland as a condition without 
which social — and stability generally, re- 
spect for the laws, and unity of sentiment and 


action for national objects can never prevail in 
Treland.”’ 


Do hon, Gentlemen opposite maintain 
that social peace in Wales depends upon 
the passing of this Bill! Then Home Rule 


has reached a pretty point. Is Wales to 
be another Ireland? Hon. Members 
cannot be aware what a crisis there was 
in Ireland at that time. They cannot 
be aware of the political dangers which 
threatened the country. We felt that 
we had at that time a tremendous issue 
before us. We knew perfectly well the 
reproaches we should incur ; but it ap- 
peared to us that we must be prepared 
to be judged by events ; it appeared to 
us right to attempt to heal a breach, 
which had been widened into hatred 
almost in the course of centuries, by 
what we well knew was a_ national 
sacrifice, but which we regarded as a 
peace-offering by this country to Ireland 
at that time. That was the view we 
took, and it was taken by members of 
the Church of England and by the ma 
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jority of the constituencies; but we 
knew perfectly well the gravity of the) 
situation. I must say to my hon. 
Friends behind me that we knew that a 
greater sacrifice could never be asked of 
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a Protestant people than that, for the 
sake of conciliation, they should sacrifice 
the Established Church of Ireland as an 
Establishment in order to reconcile a 
Roman Catholic population. Protestant 
feeling was strong in this country, but 
still it was thought proper, as an act of 
justice, to make that sacrifice. The race 
hatred which existed in Ireland then, I 
am happy to say, does not exist in 
Wales. There have not been those 
bloody revolutions in the case of Wales 
which alienated members of the Church 
of England from the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was a question in Ireland 
of creed and race, and to say that the 
same circumstances exist in Wales now 
is to say what no statesman of that day 
would have been prepared to admit, and 
least of all the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian himself. We 
made the sacrifice in the case of the 
Irish Church. I admit that the sacrifice 
has been made in vain. I wish I could 
say that that which was intended as an 
act of conciliation had conciliated the 
irreconcilables. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL: It 
was for the sake of the Church itself. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It was not for the 
sake of the Church itself. We had not 
the hypocrisy that some of the advocates 
of Disestablishment now have. We did 
not say it was for the good of the 
Church that we wished to disestablish 
it. That was not the argument put for- 
ward. The argument was, that Disestab- 
lishment was to be an act of conciliation 
to Ireland. As such it was regarded, 
and as such, I fear, it has unfortunately 
failed. But it has not entirely failed. 
At all events there are some of us— 
I am one, and I frankly admit it— 
who can go forward with a lighter heart 
and with more assured step, and 
with deeper convictions, as Unionists, for 
the act in which we took part. I say 
that, when the chequered annals of this 
country are weighed in the scale by a 
passionless posterity, or even before a 
higher tribunal, I believe the act to 
which we were parties will not be 
reckoned to us as a national sin, but as 
a national sacrifice. The course we took 
with regard to the Irish Church was not 
prompted by Voluntaryism or the 
good of the Church itself; but, if 
T may use the phrase, to buy peace ; and, 
in these circumstances, how was it 
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treated by the Nation? It was not 
treated by the Nation as a small ques- 
tion, it was not discussed in an empty 
House, nor as a question which should 
be taken up in order to assist in “ filling 
up the cup.” It was not sandwiched 
between other measures. It was not 
mixed with a Local Veto Bill. There 
was no confusion of issues. What we 
did at all events we were prepared to 
submit to the Nation. There was 
a General Election at which this 
was the only great issue; and when the 
Government say those who voted for 
Disestablishment in Ireland ought to 
support them now according to the 
Irish precedent, I reply, let them follow 
the Irish precedent, have a Dissolution, 
and give the people a chance of voting on 
the question of Welsh Disestablishment. 
Now, I wish to point out, because this is 
a very important matter, to what extent 
those who were engaged in the Irish 
Church struggle admit that there was 
any reference whatever to the Church 
with any analogy which could be drawn 
with regard to the Church of England. 
Here I would wish to put my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian in 
the witness-box. He drew a sharp 
distinction between the two cases. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman say !— 
‘It is quite impossible to compare the sever- 
ance between the Established Church and the 
Nonconformists in Wales with the severance 
between the members of the Irish Establishment 
and the Roman Catholics in that country. Not 
only upon theological grounds, but also on 
the ground of actual sympathy or hostility of 
sentiment, the whole history of the case is en- 
tirely different. There was a strong and sharp 
antagonism between the Established Church 
and Roman Catholic Church running through 
Ireland, and that ecclesiastical antagonism was 
embittered and complicated by intermixture of 
political questions even graver than the ecclesi- 
astical controversies of the country, so that the 
effect of the whole was that the several portions 
of the population were placed almost in an atti- 
tude of standing social hostility to each other.”’ 
Then that distinguished Nonconformist 
statesman and politician, John Bright, 
spoke in that Debate. Did he make use 
of the occasion to deliver a speech such 
as we have just heard from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade? Did he 
dilate upon the principle of Voluntaryism ? 
Not at all. He discussed the question 
from the purely Irish point of view, and 


‘* It is not because Establishments have been 
universally condemned throughout the country. 
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That is not alleged at all, for though I — 
have no faith in political religious Establish- 
lishments, and believe in the voluntary prin- 
ciple, yet I am willing to admit—and it would 
be foolish not to admit—that at present a belief 
in the usefulness of Established Churches “p- 
pears in this country to have the sanction of the 
majority of our people. The question is not 
at all whether Establishments are good in them- 
selves or good anywhere, but whether, with 

to Treland, the Church Establishment 
shall be removed.”’ 


I call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to the following 
words of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, with reference to the connec- 
tion between the Welsh Church and the 
English Church :— 


“There is really no Church of Wales. The 
Welsh Sees are oor four Sees held by the 
suffragans of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
form a portion of the pores as much as any 
four English Sees inthat province. . . . As 
regards the identity of these Churches, the 
whole system of known law, usage, and history 
has made them completely ‘ one.’ wiji4 
There is a complete ecclesiastical, constitutional, 
legal, and, I may add, for every practical pur- 
pore, historical, identity between the Church in 

Vales and the rest of the Church of England. 

i I would not say what it would be 
right to do provided Wales were separated from 
England in the same way that Ireland is, and 
provided that the case of Wales stood in full 
and complete analogy to that of Ireland in re- 
gard to religious differences. But the direct 
contrary of this is the truth. I think, therefore, 
it is practically impossible to separate the case 
of Wales from that of England.’ 
Yet this is just the impossible task which 
right hon. Members opposite are under- 
taking. I admit that years afterwards 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
said he was profoundly impressed by the 
fact that 31 out of 34 Welsh Members 
had taken the view that the Church 
ought to be Disestablished ; but he still 
dwelt upon the immense difficulties of 
the case, saying— 

‘*T suspect it will be found that the Church 

in Wales is tied and knotted and tangled in such 
a multitude of legal bonds or meshes with the 
general body of the Church of England, that it 
would be a very formidable matter, indeed, to 
accomplish this untying purpose.” 
On the subject of tithes we have had a 
a very learned discourse from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who quoted 
“Tract 90” in support of his views. 
That was rather strange. 

*Mr. BRYCE : I did not quote “ Tract 
90” on the subject of tithes, but with 
reference to the relations between one 
diocese and another, and the true nature 
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of spiritual communion. It had nothing 
to do with tithes. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, it struck us 
as strange that the right hon. Gentleman 
should quote “Tract 90” at all. He 
spoke with much historical knowledge on 
the subject of tithes, and I will, there- 
fore refer him to an authority which I 
trust he will not repudiate. I again 
cite the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, who used these remarkable words 
at the time of the Election in 1869— 

‘*These funds are local funds. The tithe of 
a parish was never given except for the purpose 
of maintaining religion in that parish, and to 
take the tithe out of a parish of Galway or 
Clare for the purpose of meeting wants of - 
testant congregations in Dublin or Belfast, 
whatever the intention may be, is, in my 
opinion, very like indeed, and dangerously like, 
an act of public plunder.” 

That is where the phrase “public 
plunder” came from, respecting the use 
of which I was twitted not long ago by 
the Chancellor or the Exchequer. The 


supporters of this measure argue that, 
because the Irish Church has been disen- 
dowed, we are estopped from denouncing 
the present proposals of the Government 
with regard to Endowments. But the 
greatest care was taken in connection 


with the Irish Bill to excite no local 
cupidities. No inducement was held out 
that a profit would be derived by any 
particular locality. There was to be no 
relief of the poor rates, and no promise 
was held out of art museums, and 
cottages for labourers, and allotments. 
But in the present Bill there is a certain 
tendency to set the ratepayers against 
the revenues of the Church. Some 
relief has already been given to the rates 
by legislation. A portion of the spirit 
duties, irreverently called “ gin money,” 
is applied to the purposes of technical 
education, and now the revenues of the 
Church in Wales are to be handed over 
to the local authorities for kindred 
objects. Praiseworthy though those 
objects may be in themselves, it is not 
praiseworthy to promote them by wrest- 
ing the funds of the Church from the 
purposes for which they were intended. 
It has been said by one hon. Member 
that the money would be better spent 
upon the objects which the Government 
have selected than upon “the choirs or 
the decoration of altars.” Does the hon. 
Member not know that, except in 
cathedral towns, the choirs are nearly 
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|always kept up by voluntary effort, and 
|that the decoration of churches also 
depends upon the voluntary gifts of 
loving Churchmen, and is not provided 
for out of the revenues of the Church? 
'The liberality of Churchmen in this 
respect is sometimes brought up against 
'them in invidiam by persons who do not 
'know that the Dissenting communities 
/are now vying with the Church in the 
|decoration of their places of worship. 
But I do not think that Disendowment 
is the main objection to this Bill, for, 
though there might be a terrible interval 
after Disendowment, the money wanted 
by the Church would ultimately be 
collected. I would ask a question. The 
money in question is only £150,000 a 
year. Supposing that sum were given 
to the local bodies named in the Bill, 
_would they be content? Would they 
|accept Disendowment without Disestab- 
lishment, and if not, why not? What 
harm does the Establishment do? That 
is a question which has never been 
clearly answered. Hon. Members oppo- 
site always argue that Establishment 
fetters the Church itself; but they do 
not attempt to show how the existence of 
an Established Church affects injuriously 
the well-being of the Welsh people. 
Owing to the contagious effect of the 
Home Rule spirit hon. Members think it 
perfectly natural that they should ask 
for the destruction of the part of the 
Church of England in Wales, and that, 
having asked for it, that it should be 
conceded. I put it in this way to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Suppose 
that, instead of asking for the disorgani- 
sation of the Church they asked for the 
disorganisation of our system of finance. 
Suppose they said :— 

‘*We Welshmen want the system of finance 
altered. We consider that spirits are taxed 
| much more heavily than beer. We, as a spirit- 
| drinking nation, declare by 31 members out of 
| 34 that we want a different system of finance, 


and are we to be denied what we want by the 
Imperial Parliament *’’ 


Why, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not listen to them. He would 
say :— 





‘““You may disorganise the Church, but you 
must not disorganise our financial system’’ 
That shows the hollowness to a great 


extent of the Home Rule Argument. 
One of the main arguments of the 
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to remove a yoke. 
to take off the fetters from the Church. 


They do not deny the excellence of the, 


Church in Wales. I do not think it can 
be denied that the Church has made 
great progress. I should regret if one 
word fell from my lips depreciating the 
efforts of the Nonconformist bodies in 
Wales, but depreciatory remarks have 
been made with regard to the Church in 
Wales. But as regards that Church, 
what has been said lately by the late 
Prime Minister! He says that it is an 
active Church, a living Church, a Church 
rising from elevation to elevation. No 
one can deny that, and hon. Members 
must see that they are endeavouring to 
disestablish the Church in Wales just at 
a time when that Church is making pro- 
gress. The Church in Wales does not 
require to be relieved of the fetters 
that are said to be placed upon it. There 
is great confusion in the argument of 
hon. Members. It is said : “ We require 
freedom in order to succeed.” 
requires it? Who are the “ we ”! 
the Church in Wales, or is it those who 
are opposed to the Church in Wales? 
No Churchman in Wales, whether lay- 
man or clergyman, has asked for it. No 


layman or clergyman has asked for, 
greater freedom; they have not asked 


An 
hen 


to be relieved from Establishment. 
hon. Memper : “ Yes, they have.” | 
let it be tested by Petition. 
told by the hon. Member opposite that 
the Establishment tends to make the 
Church hard, proud, worldly, and non- 


spiritual, and yet hon. Members say they | 
do not depreciate the clergy in Wales. 
‘into law there might be plenty of enthu- 


Are the clergy, members of the “active ” 
Church, hard, proud, worldly, and non- 
spiritual? Is this the condition of the 
clergy in the Church in Wales? 
they in any degree less unworldly, less 
spiritual than the ministers of the Non- 
conformist Churches? I do not think 
that any hon. Member will dare to 
bring that accusation. 
told that the Establishment engenders 

. We were told that it engenders an 
unhealthy appetite for loaves and fishes. 
An hon. MemBer: “Healthy appetite ! ” 
s there a greater appetite for loaves an 
fishes among the clergy than among the 
Nonconformist ministers! This charge 
has often been brought before, as if the 
clergy of the Church were more anxious 
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supporters of this Bill is that they wish | 
They wish, they say, | 


Who. 
Is it: 


We were) 


Are. 


Then we were: 
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for the loaves and fishes than the 
ministers of other communions. It is 
an entire mistake, and, I venture to say, 
with a good deal of experience, that the 
voluntary gifts of the poor clergy out of 
their poor stipends—their contributions 
to the churches and the poor—show them 
to be as unselfish and as looking as little 
to pecuniary considerations as any other 
class in the community. But let me say, 
in conclusion, one or two words on the 
question of fetters, and with regard to 
the question whether the yoke of the 
State tends to minimise the good which 
the Church can do. And I lay this down 
as a broad, general proposition—that the 
creed of the Church is more liberal, 
wider, broader in every respect than the 
creed of almost any other rival religious 
denomination. The Member for East 
Edinburgh said that Science was making 
such progress, that there is so much un- 
belief and Agnosticism, that it was idle 
to bind men down to a rigid creed. Is 
there not a binding down even within 
narrower limits! I believe that the hon. 
Member said that he disagreed from 
conscientious motives, and found it im- 
possible to remain in a certain religious 
belief. No community in Scotland or 
elsewhere is so inclusive —there is no 
community which stretches its arms so 
wide—as the Church of England. That 
seems to be of enormous importance 
when Agnosticism is making great pro- 
gress. It is important that in such cir- 
cumstances you should not break up an 
association, which is so catholic and so 
inclusive in its character as the Church 
of England. If you carried this Bill 


siasm, plenty of life in the Church, but 
it would not have thatuniversal character 
which we rejoice to see in the Church of 
England. The Church is a body that 


can organise a campaign against infidelity 


‘in a manner which it would be ex- 


tremely difficult to bring about if the 
Church were Disestablished. It is a 
great thing to have one great, powerful 
organisation ready to grapple with this 
difficulty, and that is an advantage that 
would be lost if we give the Church 
what is called “freedom ”—a freedom 
| that we should not get. The right hon. 
|Gentleman spoke of the Church of Eng- 
‘land as a superstructure which has lost 


jm foundation. 
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*Mr. BRYCE denied that he so ex- 
pressed himself. He referred, not to 
the Church of England, but to the 
theory of Establishment, and the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol on the value of religious 
Establishments in general, and he said 
.that to-day the ancient theory of Church 
Establishment had become a mere super- 
structure. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think the 
right hon Gentleman has improved his 
position. We are not fighting for 
theories. We are fighting for an insti- 
tution, which is not a mere superstruc- 
ture, but which has as strong foundations 
as any in the country. I do not think 
that there has been any time in the 
history of the Church of England 
as an Establishment when it was 
stronger than it is at this moment. 
The Liberation Society was founded 50 
years ago; and what changes in every 
possible respect have there not been 
since then? New powers have come into 
existence ; new forces are controlling 
Parliament ; new opinions are abroad in 
the country. But the Church of England 
stands where it did 50 years ago. It is 
as strong now. Its foundations are un- 


touched, and it will require more than 
the arguments which hon. Members can 


bring forward to persuade the country 
to attack the Church of England itself. 
T say, long may it endure as a living em- 
bodiment of practical Christianity. It 
has really been hallowed by the tradi- 
tions of many centuries ; and I believe 
that it is as secure as ever it was of the 
support and the loving and living loyalty 
of the majority of this great people. 
*Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, 
that none of the reasons which made 
him an enthusiastic supporter of the Bill 
had as yet found expression on the lips 
of the preceding speakers, and that was 
his only reason for exhibiting an un- 
deniable, but he hoped not an indecent, 
anxiety to take part in the Debate. He 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down would excuse him 
if he did not inflict upon the House 
those perfunctory criticisms of and pro- 
bably inaccurate quotations from his 
speech which it was the custom of each 
speaker to bestow on the speech of his 
predecessor. Each speaker did this 
under the impression—which was always 
a mistaken impression—that he thereby 
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induced people to believe the whole of 
his discourse to be of the same spon- 
taneous character as necessarily belonged 
to his preliminary remarks. Whether 
the House liked it or not, there lay at 
the root of all Church Establishments 
two questions, which nowadays were 
perhaps not much discussed, and from 
which the House of Commons certainly 
very naturally and properly shrank. 
The first was the character of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines and devotional formu- 
laries of the Church under consideration ; 
and the second, arising out of the first, 
was how far such doctrines and devo- 
tional formularies could be said honestly, 
fairly, and beneficially to represent and 
embody the deep-rooted religious con- 
victions and opinions of the people 
amongst whom that Church was estab- 
lished, and for whose benefit it was pre- 
sumably maintained. All thinkers would 
agree that it was impossible nowadays 
to maintain an Establishment or to 
allow of its continued existence unless 
on one or two grounds. It might be 
argued, if the advocate had courage 
enough, and if he could find an audience 
prepared to give him a hearing, that the 
Establishment was maintained because it 
was the true Church—the witness of 
truth—and because it was the true and 
divinely-appointed guardian of the most 
sacred possession which any nation could 
have—its religious faith. That was a 
noble and intelligible belief, and a belief 
very generally held at one time. But 
circumstances had now made it im- 
possible for such a belief to find expres- 
sion in the House of Commons. 
Therefore, advocates of Establishments 
were driven to the next ground. 
They might say of the Established 
Church in question that — although 
everybody did not belong to it; that 
although it in no way represented the 
exact opinions of all—still that it did 
fairly, honestly, and beneficently repre- 
sent the most deep-rooted convictions 
and religious opinions of the people. In 
this case, therefore, the question arose : 
Did the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land in its present mood and temper, 
and did the devotional formularies of 
that Church, fairly and beneficently 
represent the deep-rooted religious con- 
victions of the Nonconformist Protes- 
tants of Wales, who were by universal 
consent more than half the population of 
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the Principality? [Cries of “No!” and 
cheers.| Previous speakers had _ inter- 
rupted the torrent of their rhetoric by 
admitting that they were on delicate 
ground, He would admit that he also 
was on delicate ground in raising such a 
question, because there did not breathe a 
man who entertained more strongly than 
he the conviction that there was not an 
Assembly in the world so unfitted and 
incapacitated to lend its mind for five 
minutes to the discussion of a purely 
religious question as the Assembly 
which he was addressing. How was the 
House of Commons composed? There 
were here—and he was glad to see them 
—pious adherents of what he should still 
call, notwithstanding the history of the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, the old religion of these islands. 
These gentlemen, being intellectually 
satisfied that they at all events belonged 
to a Church which had in its priesthood 
an unbroken Apostolic succession, and 
had therefore :the power of adminis- 
tering all the Seven Sacraments to 
the body of the faithful, regarded with a 
smile either of the good humour which 
bespread the countenance of the right 


hon. Member for East Birmingham when 
he addressed the House, or of a less 
sweet-tempered character, the claims of 
the Anglican Church to be similarly en- 
dowed. The House also contained large 
numbers of members of the Anglican 
Church, who honestly believed, although 


they recognised the claims of the 
Roman Communion to Orders and Sacra- 
ments, that they had those blessings 
too, Interspersed amongst these pious 
folk were Nonconformists of every sort, 
kind, and hue, who, differ though they 
might amongst themselves in many impor- 
tant respects, all agreed in refusing to 
recognise any real distinction at all 
between priest and layman. There 
was also in the House a good galaxy of 
Jews, together with one Fire-worshipper 
from the East ; while another was pro- 
mised at the next General Election, 
who was to sit on the opposite side 
of the House. There were also some 
who, in the event of that religious 
census which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
desiderated so much, would have to 
describe themselves as Agnostics, unless 
they adopted the alternative title which 
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the ingenuity of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had suggested, and called them- 
selves ‘“ Naturalists ;” thus escaping all 
religious censure by being confounded 
with those most innocent examples of 
mankind, the stuffers of birds and the 
collectors of insects. Thus composed, 
and subject to no kind of religious test 
whatever, the House met to transact, or 
obstruct, the business of the country 
in, perhaps, the most intensely secularised 
atmosphere ever artificially created—an 
atmosphere so secularised that it would 
be considered, if not a profanity, at all 
events an affront to religious sensibility, 
so much as to utter within the walls of 
the House any of the more sacred or 
emotional articles of the Christian’s 
creed. The country had a State Church, 
from whom blessings flowed, according 
to Opposition orators, of a very vague 
kind ; and yet things had come to such 
a pass that in the Supreme Council of the 
nation it was thought indecent to discuss 
a really religious question. Whether 
the House liked it or not, before they 
could get to the bottom of this question 
or treat it with the fulness which it 
deserved, they must ask themselves how 
far the doctrines and devotional formu- 
laries of the Church of England did 
really represent the most deep-rooted 
convictions of the Protestant Noncon- 
formists of Wales. It was all very 
well for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—devout members of the Church 
of England—to make the speeches 
which they had made. He did not 
differ from one word of them. They had 
drawn a great picture of the change 
which had come over their Church within 
the last 50 years. The House had heard 
of abandoned lethargy ; of new fervour 
and vigour, and devotion ; and everyone 
knew that this was no false boast. It 
was perfectly true that both in England 
and in Wales the Church of England 
now occupied a different position from 
that which it occupied half a century 
ago. But, although enthusiasm was 
contagious, it would not do to be carried 
away by other people’s enthusiam. The 
Nonconformist who knew the reason of 
his Nonconformity, who knew why he 
had taken the step of severing himself 
from a Chureh with a noble and splendid 
history, must ask, before he could be 
expected to share the enthusiasm of 
Churchmen, whence that fervour came 
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and from what source it sprang—from a) 
fountain where Nonconformists could 
slake their thirst, or from a source which | 
was tainted? It was not for him to) 
dogmatise on such a question, but he, 
could not help thinking that man must | 
have been a sluggish student of the | 
most fascinating of all subjects, his own 
time, if he did not clearly see that this | 
new fervour and spirit in the Church of | 
England was attributable to the growing. 
conviction which had come over it, that | 
she was not called into existence at the | 
bidding of a licentious monarch, desiring | 
to secure male issue, but was a branch of 
the Catholic Church, with authority to 
declare the truth and to denounce error, 
to offer up visible sacrifice, and to per- 
form all the Sacraments of the Church. 
That was a noble conviction, and were he 
a Churchman his heart would beat high 
at this juncture, for he should believe 
that before very long the notes of 
catholicity in the Church would sound so 
loud and clear that they would at last win 
recognition even from the See of Peter, 
and that the whole cycle of the beautiful 
and comforting doctrine of the Catholic 
Church would be preached by Catholic 
clergy to Catholic laity. But what had 
all this to do with the Protestant Non- 
conformists of Wales — people whose 
religion, in the hackneyed quotation from 
Burke, if a quotation from Burke could 
be hackneyed, was “the dissidence of 
Dissent and the Protestantism of Protes- 
tant religions”? The Welsh Nonconfor- 
mists must be asked how far they 
sympathised with the growing sacer- 
dotalism of the Church, how far they 
agreed with all that they saw going 
on. <Admirable as it was from a 
Churchman’s point of view, it was 
not so admirable from the Dissenter’s. 
Protestant Nonconformists denied the 
authority of the Church in its threshold, 
and they would if they could, strangle 
all priestly pretensions in their cradle. 
The fact was, that the gulf between, 
Church and Dissent in Wales was in-| 
creasing every hour, and it was not un- 
natural that that should be so when the 
sources of inspiration were becoming so 
divided. It was all very well for hon. 
Members to say— 


‘‘ Why dwell on these religious differences ? 
Why accentuate these unhappy distinctions 
which exist between Christians? Surely the 
points on which Christians agree are more 

Mr. A. Birrell. } 
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numerous and more important than those on 
which they differ? ”’ 

That might be true enough ; but ex- 
perience had taught them that it was im- 
possible for Christian men to co-operate in 
a joint Christian enterprise against an in- 
different and careless world, if they were 
separated by any wide or deep or strong 
vital distinction. Take the cases of the 
late Cardinal Manning and the late 
Mr. Spurgeon, each of whom exercised 
great influence over the religious feelings 
of a large number of the population of 
this city. Each was a fervent—he had 
almost said fierce—dogmatist. They each 
held, with passionate conviction, all the 
central doctrines of the Christian faith, 
but for the purpose of joint Christian 
action they were as much separate and 
apart as if one had been a Buddhist 
and the other a Mahomedan. And why ! 
—because they differed on the questions 
of Church authority and the priestly 
office. And so it was in Wales at 


the present time. It was because 


the gulf between Church and Dis- 
sent was not an unreal gulf, that it 
would not be got over by pretending to 
ignore it. He did not dwell upon these 
things as one who delighted in them ; he 
wished all men thought alike on religious 
questions, for he could imagine no 
greater blessing which could befall a 
nation than unity of religious faith. 
But he was certain it was not by Establish- 
ing and Endowing one party to a great 
controversy they would accelerate that 
by one hour. He would gladly sit down 
now, but it would be cowardly not to say 
a single word on the allied subject of 
Disendowment. He said cowardly be- 


, cause he freely admitted that Disendow- 


ment was to him a disagreeable subject. 
He had no fondness for digging new 
channels for old endowments ; he would 
make but a poor Charity Commissioner. 
But when the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Bristol read out ancient 
curses from old testamentary dispositions 
he paid but a slender tribute, he would 
not say to their intelligence, because that 
was a debatable proposition, but to their 
stock of information. If heed had been 
paid to the curses of pious founders they 
would all have been dead men long ago ; 
the air was simply thick with such im- 
What happened imme- 
diately after the Reformation, that act 
of slight structural alteration of which 
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they had heard? The Parliament of 
Queen Elizabeth struck a distinction, 
unreal and imaginary in his mind, 
between superstitious and charitable 
uses. If a pious founder before the 
Reformation left lands and money for 
the erection and maintenance of a row 
of alms-houses, a Protestant Parliament 
had no difficulty in declaring that a 
charitable use, because he could imagine 
them saying :— 

‘If these poor folk were not supported by 
the testator’s bounty they might possibly go on 
the rates.’’ 

But if a man left his lands and his money 
to a college of priests to say masses for 
the repose of his soul, and not only of 
his own soul, but of his father, mother, 
and his nearest and dearest relatives, 
“Oh,” said a Protestant Parliament, 
“ souls must shift for themselves, they can 
never come on the rates!” [Laughter. | 
These moneys were without hesitation ap- 
propriated for other purposes. The House 
laughed, but he did not desire them to 
do so: it was a serious question. The 
efficacy of prayers for the dead and the 
reality of the purgatorial state were 
ancient Christian doctrines, and if curses 
were to count for anything in this 
matter he should most dread the curses 
of those who might, for all he knew, 
even now be enduring sufferings from 
which long ago they would have been 
released had not this House chosen to inter- 
fere with their testamentary dispositions. 
The true view, and the view taken now- 
adays by all sensible men, is, that if a 
testator created by his will or by any 
deed what was called a perpetuity—that 
was, if he chose to appropriate his 
property or any part of his property to 
a purpose which he said was to go on 
for ever—he ran the risk, if they liked 
to call it a risk—he called it an advan- 
tage—that future times might differ 
from him very materially as to the best 
and wisest mode of expending his 
money, and, therefore, he said, happy 
was the testator who lived, as they all 
did now, in times when he might safely 
dedicate his property to public purposes, 
satisfied of this, that if 500 years hence 
those funds were taken away they would 
at all events, be appropriated, as it was 
proposed to appropriate funds under 
this Bill, to the best and most useful 
public purposes; and would no longer 
find their way, as once such funds 
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into the pockets of private 
persons. Therefore, although he hoped 
that this Bill, when it came to be 
discussed in Committee, would be found 
to have been drafted in a generous spirit 

—--{‘‘Oh, oh!”] He hoped it would be 
found so ; if it was not he would gladly 
co-operate with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
if they satisfied him that that was not 
so. He thought the Bill ought to be 
generous and even lavish in dealing 
with these matters. As far as tithe 
was concerned, how was it possible, 
having regard to its history—he was not 
now speaking so much of its legal as of 
its social history—to doubt that the 
grievance complained of would be re- 
moved if tithe were appropriated to 
purposes in which the whole country 
shared? He had only to say, in con- 
clusion, that his deliberate opinion was, 
that the Protestant Nonconformists of 
Wales were not only well within their 
moral right, but were only discharging a 
solemn duty, which they owed both to 
themselves and to their children, when 
they did all that in them lay as free 
citizens of a free State to sever the con- 
nection of that State with a Church 
whose principles they could not admit, 
whose authority they were compelled to 
repudiate, and at whose altar they could 
never bow. 

*Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, he felt at a disadvantage in 
having to follow the hon. Gentleman, 
whose eloquent speech had so much in- 
terested the House. That speech, how- 
ever, like many of the speeches delivered 
in the course of the Debate, was one 
which dealt not so much with the Church 
in Wales as with the question of general 
Disestablishment. Hon. Members from 
the Principality had complained of 
English Members taking part in the 
discussion, but it must be remembered 
that there were many interests connected 
with the Church in Wales which were 
not represented in the House of Com- 
mons. There was, for instance, the 
great college dear to all Welshmen, Jesus 
College, founded not in pre-Reformation 
days, but founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
which for nearly 300 years had been 
engaged in training young men for the 
Church of Wales. He did not say it 
was proposed to take away the property 
of that college, except so far as they were 
owners of six advowsons, but it might be 


did, 
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said that if they diminished the prestige 
of the Church of Wales they diminished 
the prestige of that college. He could 
not help viewing this matter as an Eng- 
lish Churchman, and as an English 
Churchman he had been taught to be- 
lieve in the value of an Established 
Church. The fact was, that the longer 
the Debate was prolonged the more 
clearly it was shown that this Bill was 
not so much a small measure dealing 
with the Church in the Principality, as 
it was a Bill for general Disestablish- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian had told them 
that they could not separate the Church 
of England from the Church of Wales, 
and all that had passed had confirmed 
that view. They had already passed be- 
yond the confines of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. The hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Grant Lawson) told them 
the other night he would be quite con- 
tent when this measure was disposed of 
to have a Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in the Northern 
Province. No doubt, if the Debate 
went on much further, hon. Mem- 
bers would be found advocating Dises- 
tablishment in East Anglia and Cornwall. 
Three Members of the Government re- 
presenting different phases of thought, 
advocated the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England. The Home Secre- 
tary, speaking as a Liberal politician of 
the modern school, introduced this 
measure in a speech which was distinctly a 
Disestablishment speech. But the Under 
Secretary for the Home Office went a great 
deal further than that, for he, being a 
very High Churchman, and a very sin- 
cere and devoted Churchman, complained 
of the way in which Parliament inter 
fered in the doctrines and ritual of the 
Church of England, and therefore he 
wished to terminate the connection 
between the Church and the State. The 
speech of the President of the Board of 
Trade, who was not a Member of the 
Church, was also undoubtedly in support 
of the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England. 

*Mr. BRYCE said, that in dealing 
with the general question of Disestab- 
lishment he was endeavouring to answer 
the arguments that Disestablishment 
was a wicked thing in itself, and that it 
ought not, therefore, to be applied to 
Wales. ; 


Sir J. Mowbray. 
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*Sir J. MOWBRAY said, that what- 
ever the object and motive of his right 
hon. Friend might have been, the tone 
of his speech was certainly in support 
of Disestablishment everywhere and 
under all circumstances. But he ob 
jected to the Bill not only as a Church- 
man but as a politician, for this doctrine 
of overthrowing the Church was closely 
connected with the doctrine of the dis- 
integration of the Empire. On Friday 
night they had a Motion to set up 
several separate Legislatures in the 
United Kingdom. The champions of 
the Heptarchy mustered in full force. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon (Mr. 
Lloyd-George) seconded the Motion. 
That hon. Member, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Mr. Dalziel) actually 
ventured to propound in the House of 
Commons, and succeeded in inducing a 
majority to sanction it, a Resolution 
which embodied what Mr. Canning 
denounced as the most wild and 
inconceivable nostrum which could be 
propounded. Those hon. Gentlemen 
wanted to break up every institution of 
the land. But they would find that 
they could not separate the Church of 
England from the Church of Wales. It 
was impossible to disestablish the one 
without disestablishing the other. That 
was the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian in 1870; 
and in 1891, on a Motion for the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to his 
speech in 1870, and said— 


‘* Since then I have had time to be born again 
and to come of age.”” 


The right hon. Gentleman then went on 
to say— 

‘*I say now what I believed then, and what 
I believe now, that the operation of Disestablish- 
ing the Church of Wales from the Church of 
England will not be found very easy. I sus- 
pect it will be found that it is tied and knotted 
and tangled, I might almost say in such a mul- 
titude of legal bonds and meshes, with the 
general body of the Church of England, that 
it would be a very formidable matter indeed to 
accomplish this purpose.”’ 
He thought it was very advantageous 
that the Debate had taken the turn 
it had in regard to the Church of 
England. It was well, in the interest 
of the Church of England as a whole, 
that the people of England should fairly 
realise the true meaning of this insidious 
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dent of the Board of Trade said the status and special privileges; and 
mind of England had not been directed secondly, that it was unjust for the 
to the subject of Disestablishment. State to allow public property, which in 
That remark was not very complimen- its inception was designed, and was for 
tary to the Liberation Society, which had | centuries administered in the interest of 
been agitating for Disestablishment for the whole community, to be administered 
half a century. Thirty-five years ago he | in the interest of a section of the people. 
heard the late Mr. Miall raise the ques-| It was perfectly true that if a man 
tion of Disestablishment in the House started from those abstract first prin- 


more than once, and the hon. Member 
for Nottinghamshire (Mr. Carvell 
Williams), the Chairman of the Libera- 
tion Society, had gathered his friends 
around him at breakfast for the last 
twenty years. In any case he could 
tell the President of the Board of Trade 
that if the mind of England had not 


ciples, he could be forced to say that the 
Church of England ought to be Disestab- 
lished. But the view of most of the 
supporters of the Bill was that the 
question ought not to be decided simply 
by reference to abstract first prin- 
ciples, but that it ought to be decided 
by reference to the special circum- 





been directed to the question hitherto it stances of each portion of the United 
would be directed to it by the present Kingdom. Hon. Members opposite had 
Debate. The people of England would denounced the Disendowment clauses of 
realise from that Debate that the leaders the Bill as a measure of robbery and 
of the Liberal Party were prepared, as |spoliation. He could quite understand 
soon as they could, to Disestablish the that in the view of those hon, Gentlemen 





Church everywhere and throughout ; 
and when the question was referred 
to the electors it would be found 
that the sober thought and judgment 
of “the predominant partner” was 
against separating the Established 
Church of the Kingdom, and then Dises- 
tablishing and Disendowing its parts. 
He, therefore, did not fear that they 
might see the historic Church of the 
Kingdom cut up into fragments ; but 
was confident it would remain whole and 
entire and intact as it had been for so 
many centuries. 

*Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Glou- 
cester, Stroud) said, the arguments used 
in favour of the Bill fell into two classes. 
First, that a State maintenance of any 
particular form of religion was wrong 
and unjust ; and, second, that whether 
it was right or wrong to maintain an 
Established Church in England, the 
special circumstances of Wales justified 
exceptional treatment. He did not in- 
tend to deal at any length with the more 
general arguments belonging to the first 
class. It was said that every person who 
adopted the main arguments of a general 
kind urged in favour of the Bill must 
also vote in favour of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. The 
two main arguments, -or instance, of the 
hon. Member for South Leeds (Mr. 
Walton) were that it was not fair for 
the State to give the members of any 


the intended application of the funds 
was unjust and inexpedient, but he sub- 
mitted to them that the use of strong 
terms like “robbery and spoliation” 
was not justifiable. He did not think 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite could deny 
that the funds proposed to be dealt with 
by the Bill were public property. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade as 
to the origin of tithes, but it appeared 
to him that it did not matter what the 
origin of tithes was. The question the 
House had got to consider was, whether 
or not the property proposed to be dealt 
with by the Bill was public property. 
Take the case of the rector of a parish. 
He had simply a life interest which he 
held under statutory conditions. He 
had the rectory house and the glebe 
land ; he was seized of the freehold of 
the parish Church and the parish church- 
yard, and had possession of the tithe, 
but he could not alienate any part of 
this property for his own benefit. 
His interest was simply a life interest 
subject to the performance of a public 
duty, therefore it was not a fair use of 
language to refer to the proposed diver- 
sion of such a fund—even admitting 
that it was unjust and inexpedient—as 
robbery or spoliation. He would read 
from an essay what John Stuart Mill 
said on this very topic of distinction 
between private and corporate property. 
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He was referring to a proposed mea- 
sure disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church, and he wrote :— 


‘* Would you rob the Church, it is asked ? 
And at the sound of these words rise up images 
of rapine, violence, and plunder; and every 
sentiment of repugnance which would be excited 
by a proposal to take away from an individual 
the earnings of his toil or the inheritance of his 
fathers comes heightened by the added idea of 
sacrilege. But the Church! Who is the 
Church? Who are the persons whose rights we 
are proposing to take away? Not the clergy; 
from them we do not pro to take anything. 
To every man who benefits by the Endowment 
we have said we would leave his entire income. 
But if not the clergy we are not proposing to 
rob the laity; on the contrary they are robbed 
already if the fact be that the application of the 
money to its present purpose is no longer ad- 
visable. We are exhorting the laity to claim 
their property out of the hands of the clergy, 
who are not the Church but only its managing 
members.”’ 


He, therefore, said that the moment this 
matter came to be examined on the 
principle that there was a distinction 
between public and private property it 
must be recognised that this Bill in 
dealing with the property of the Cor- 
porations which together formed the 
Endowment of the Welsh Church was 
proceeding on exactly the same principle 
as the Charity Commissioners, when 
sanctioning a new scheme, or the 
Court of Chancery when dealing with 
charity trusts. It had been said that 
Lord Rosebery, in his speech at Cardiff, 
lent colour to the proposition that by 
what took place at the Reformation the 
property of the Church of Rome was 
transferred to the Church of England. 
But if the words were fairly construed, 
they were not susceptible of that crude 
interpretation. What the Prime Minister 
said was this :— 

“Tf I am correct in my reading of these En- 
dowments, and if my statement as to the Refor- 
mation is correct, it is not wise for the defenders 
of the Church to rest too much on the right of 
property, because if the indefensible right to 
ancient property rested in any way in these En- 
dowments, it rested, not with the Reformed, but 
with the Roman Catholic, Church.”’ 


He did not suppose anybody would 
really imagine that the Prime Minister 
understood that the funds belonging to 
the National Church before the Refor- 
mation were vested in the Pope of Rome 
or in any Romish Corporation. What 
Lord Rosebery said amounted to this: 
that, as a result of the series of 
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legislative measures and great trans- 
actions and that movement of thought 
to which they gave the collective name 
of the Reformation, property which, be- 
fore the Reformation, had been enjoyed 
by one Church was transferred to what 
was practically another Church—at any 
rate in the Seventeenth Century. He 
fully concurred that there was historical 
continuity between the National Church 
before and after the Reformation ; but 
what he denied was, that historical con- 
tinuity necessarily meant substantial 
identity. He contended that between 
the National Establishment before the 
Reformation and after the Reformation 
there was not substantial identity be- 
tween the two bodies. For instance, in 
regard to the supreme headship of the 
Church, which was vested in the King of 
England ; in regard to the 39 Articles, 
which had become the test of orthodoxy ; 
and inregard to theritual—there had been 
a difference in the Church which existed 
before, as compared with the Church 
which existed after, the Reformation. 
The only point of identity between the 
two Churches was, that the form of 
Church Government was episcopal both 
before and after the Reformation. But 
it could not be justly asserted that a 
Church which had in three fundamental 
particulars made alterations such as these 
was the same Church that existed before. 
The second part of his argument was 
whether a special case had been made 
out for the separate treatment of Wales 
in this matter. That, he submitted, 
should be decided upon two principles, 
namely, first of all the principle of 
Nationality ; and secondly, the special 
or religious development and economic 
history of the Principality. No one 
could study the history of Wales with- 
out coming to the conclusion that, to all 
intents and purposes, Wales was a 
separate nation in the sense in which 
publicists used the term. In reference 
to the special development in regard to 
religion on the part of the people of the 
Principality, he was immensely touched 
and interested by the able and eloquent 
speech delivered by the Member for 
Cambridge University in the Debate last 
Session. He referred to the feeling 
of affection which many people enter- 
tained for the Welsh Church, and he 
pointed out how much that Church had 
done for the people of Wales, While 
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not contesting the hon. Member’s facts, 
he objected that the inference which the 
hon. Member sought to draw from those 
facts was not correct, inasmuch as the 
hon. Member had ignored one circum-| 
stance, and that was that there had | 
always existed in Wales two very dis- 
tinct classes and orders of men. From 
the dawn of the Conquest downwards, 
the great peers and landowners, the gen- 
try of the smaller kind, the judges and 
county officials, together with their 
dependents, formed one of those classes ; 
while on the other hand was another 
class, forming the backbone and by far 
the greater bulk of the Welsh people, 
who cultivated the soil. The first class 
speedily became English in speech, in 
habits, and in modes of life, and who 
attracted most attention from the 
historian, and it was chiefly of this class 
that the words of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University were true. The 
people of the second class, cultivators 
of the soil, were unduly depressed by 
the Conquest of Wales, so far as 
their intellectual and, at first, their ma- 
terial progress was concerned ; and, for 
centuries after, from the period of Lan- 
castrian legislation, the Welsh people of 
the soil were practically asleep and the 
great bulk of them were silent. Not a 
voice came from them for centuries to 
teli what their views were. But a re- 
vival came at length. That revival, in 
the extent of its influence, was of a 
kind that made it difficult to find its his- 
torical parallel. It changed the character 
of the Welsh people ; it produced, even in 
the minds of peasants, a brooding gentle 
type of Christian character that compared 
with any saintly character in the history 
of the Church. It was something more 
than a religious revival ; it was the new 
birth of a people ; it was, in fact, the 
Welsh Renaissance. And from this move- 
ment, so far as the great bulk of the 
Welsh-speaking people was concerned, 
might be traced the progress of Wales 
in various ways, and especially in the 
matter of education, which culminated 
in the foundation of the new Welsh 
University. He wanted the House to 


understand the great difference between | ha 


the upper classes and the great bulk 
of the Welsh people. There was nothing 
like it in England. A great gulf existed 
between the two classes in Wales, and 
continued down to recent times, though, 
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of course, modern changes had intro- 
duced a middle class in Wales, which 
made it not very dissimilar from English 
society at the present day. He would 
remind hon. Members of the Commis- 
sion appointed in 1847 to inquire into the 
subject of Welsh education. From the 
Report of that Commission he found that 
the view which he took of the isolation of 
the great bulk of the Welsh people was 
supported by the Commissioners and the 
evidence given before them, though it 
might be said that they generalised too 
rapidly. Mr. Lingen, at the commence- 
ment of his report, speaking of the 
Welshmen in South Wales, said :— 


“ Thus his social sphere becomes one of com- 
plete isolation from all influences save such as 
arise within his own order. He jealously shrinks 
from holding any communion with classes 
either superior to or different from himself. His 
superiors are content for the most part simply 
to ignore his existence in all its moral relations. 
He is left to live in an under-world of his own, 
and the mark of society goes so completely over 
his head that he is never heard of excepting 
when the strange and abnormal lectures of a 
new revival, or a Rebecca riot, or a Chartist 
outbreak, call attention to a phase of society 
which could produce anything so contrary to 
all that we elsewhere experience.”’ 


This showed that the point which he 
had been urging was apparent even in 
1847 to an impartial observer. Another 
Commissioner said :— 

‘‘The main instruments of civilisation have 
been exclusively religious, and the forms of 
religion which alone have succeeded in reaching 
the great mass of the inhabitants have been the 
spontaneous production of the poorer classes.”’ 


It was not only in the past that this 
state of things existed. Matters had 
recently come under his notice which 
pointed in the same direction, and the 
evidence before the Welsh Land Com- 
mission showed the same state of things 
to exist. He would merely pick out two 
typical instances. Mr. J. M. Davies, of 
Froodvale, a land agent in the County of 
Carmarthen, who was the agent for 
seven considerable estates, said in the 
course of his evidence :— 


** Q.—On the estates you are connected with, 
have the families of the present tenants been in 
the same places for many generations >—They 
ve. 

Q.—I suppose they nearly all habitually use 
the Welsh language, do they not ?—Yes. 

Q.—And they are Nonconformists ?—Yes ; to 
a man, pretty nearly.” 


The agent of Lord Dynevor said he 
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thought every one of Lord Dynevor’s 
tenants were Welsh-speaking, and mostly 
Nonconformists. He said only about 
half-a-dozen or so were Churchmen ; and 
there are no more Churchmen than 
formerly. He respectfully suggested that 
no case could be found of a large estate 
of a nobleman in any English county, in 
which practically all the tenants belonged 
to a different form of religion, and spoke 
a language different from their landlord, 
and who, from the historical circum- 
stances to which he had alluded, had be- 
come distinctly isolated. He had heard 
it said by hon. Members opposite that 
this Bill was a mere political device, and 
was not intended to pass into law. He 
could not, of course, help hon. Members 
from indulging in vain imagining, but, 
for himself, he desired to say that it 
did not truly represent the attitude and 
intention of the Government on this 
question. The Tory Party might, possibly, 
obtain a momentary triumph from the 
Bill being thrown out in another place, 
but he believed that in that case their 
triumph would be short-lived, and he 
would say in reference to the doom 
of the Establishment in Wales—“ if 
it be not yet it will come.” It 
would come, because never had a 
Liberal Government taken up a great 
measure of reform and secured the 
approbation of the House of Commons 
without also ultimately securing success 
for it. Disestablishment would come, be- 
cause this measure of tardy justice and 
historical retribution was founded on 
principles which he was persuaded must, 
in a generous and democratic com- 
munity, surely in the long run prevail. 
*Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek) thought that although the Gov- 
ernment had been tinkering with this 
question for the last three years, the 
delay had not been disadvantageous for 
the interests of the Church in Wales, as 
there was evidence of a change of 
feeling in the country respecting it. 
In his own constituency, for instance, 
a public meeting was held a few 
weeks ago in opposition to the Bill 
of the Government. That meeting was 
presided over by a Wesleyan Methodist, 
and the resolution was proposed by a 
Roman Catholic and was seconded by a 
New Connexion Methodist. The chair- 


man said that, though he dissented from 
the Church of England in religious 
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matters, he was not a political Dissenter, 
and he thought that the sentiment ex- 
pressed by that gentleman was in accord 
with the views of Nonconformists of old 
days. Heonly wished that latter-day Non- 
conformists were more animated by those 
feelings. He believed, however, that, 
not only in England but also in Wales, 
a change of feeling in that direction was 
setting in. On the occasion of a recent 
election of Guardians at Bangor the 
following circular was sent out in Welsh 
and English :— 


‘*To the Electors of Bangor.—We, whose names 
a below, seriously urge Nonconformist 
electors to vote for and support the Noncon- 
formist Candidates at the election on Saturday. 
If we, as Nonconformists, are united, our Can- 
didates will be elected, without shadow of doubt. 
Let no one of us waste votes by giving them to 
individual persons, but let one vote be given to 
each of nine Nonconformist Candidates. If mem- 
bers of one denomination support only their own 
men, the nine Church Candidates are sure to be 
elected. Every part of Wales will surely prove 
itself true to its principles next Saturday, and 
we earnestly hope that Bangor will not be 
behind in the contest. Nonconformists of Bangor, 
be again true to your principles !”’ 
Notwithstanding that somewhat hys- 
terical appeal, the House would be sur- 
prised to learn that out of nine candidates 
to be elected seven were Churchmen and 
only two were Nonconformists. Of 
course, local influences might materially 
have affected the result, but, unless 
some explanation was given, one of two 
deductions must be drawn—either that 
there had been a considerable decline of 
Nonconformity in Bangor, or else that 
the Nonconformists in that town hated 
each other more than they hated the 
Church. It was a great pity that hon. 
Members who represented Wales should 
be at such pains to minimise the strong 
Church feeling which prevailed, at any 
rate in some portions of the Principality. 
The hon. Member for Pembrokeshire 
declared that many petitions against the 
Bill had been signed by Nonconformists 
under altogether false pretences. He 
was surprised that the hon. Member had 
gone out of his way to belittle the 
strong Church feeling which existed 
in some portions of the constituency 
which he represented; having visited 
that part of Wales rather frequently, 
he could say a stronger Church feeling 
existed there than in most parts of 
England. There was, for example, 
the rural deanery of Castle Martin, 
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which had a population of 20,000 in 
21 parishes, with 20 clergymen to super- 
intend them. The number of communi- 
eants in that rural deanery was returned 
at 1,631. Ifthey took out the population 
of Pembroke Dock, over 11,000 people, 
and deducted it from the 20,000, there 
was left 9,000, chiefly in rural parishes, 
amongst whom there were no less than 
1,306 communicants, or 15 per cent. of 
the population, a higher percentage 
than any other ish diocese. Or, if 
they took the whole population of 
20,000, the percentage in that case, 
including Pembroke Dock, was 8 per 
cent. Now, the highest percentage of 
communicants in any English diocese 
was that of Hereford, which was 
11 per cent., and in London the per- 
centage was only 4 percent. Although 
he regarded this measure as one of un- 
merited spoliation, it would to some extent 
disarm his hostility if he found that the 
funds which had been devoted from time 
immemorial to religious uses were not 
altogether diverted from those uses, but 
were still to be utilised for the purposes of 
religion, though in a different form. In 
this position he found himself fortified 
by a speech of the late Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Magee, who said that if the 
question were put to him— 

** Shall the- endowments be secularised or 
handed over to any one of the orthodox or rival 
sects, he would answer: ‘ Take them all, and 
do with them what good you can.’ ”” 

The Home Secretary alleged that full, 
ample, and generous provision had been 
given for all Church purposes. Take 
the curates, who were 550 in numbor. 
They would be thrown on the world as 
the incumbents died off or left their 

ishes. Even Mr. Gee’s famous Dis- 
establishment scheme proposed to com- 
pensate the curates at a cost of over 
£6,000 a year. Was the Home Sec- 
retary less tenderhearted than Mr. 
Gee! In out-of-the-way districts, 
he believed they would see the spec- 
tacle of the Church dying by inches. 
They would see vicars going on in failing 
health, knowing that, when their time 
was over it would be most difficult to 
earry on the work of the parish, and they 
would also see sections of parishioners 
animated by the spirit of the hon. Mem- 
der for Carnarvonshire, for the 
time when the funds set free would be 
serambled for by eompeting interests. 
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Did hon. Members really think that in 
the best interests of religion it was 
desirable in these latter days to abolish 
that national recognition of religion 
which was involved in the union of 
Church and State? Was the condition 
of those countries where there was 
nothing but voluntary churches so 
supremely satisfactory as to induce us in 
England to cut away our sheet anchor, 
and to say that any religion you like or 
no religion at all was to be the rule in 
England? The hon. Member for Batter- 
sea had lately been in America. Did he 

the social and moral and political 
state of America as_ satisfactory! 
Australia, no doubt, presented a remarke 
able reproduction of our national life, 
but religion had not that hold of the 
community, especially in the outlying 
districts, which it ought to have. He 
should vote against the Bill because it 
was, in his opinion, an unreal attack on 
the Church. It might be a reconnais- 
sance in force, but any attack on the 
Church in Wales ought to be directed 
against the Church in England also. 
They must sink or swim together, and 
his belief was that both in England and 
Wales the Church would keep its head 
above water, and that as time went 
on it would be more appreciated by all 
classes of the people whom it was its 
mission to serve. 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, the 
chief characteristic of the Debate had 
been the steady widening of the point of 
view ; the issue at first had been that of 
Welsh national opinion, but its scope 
had been enlarged until the whole ques- 
tion of the principle of Established 
Churches had been taken in. In regard 
to the first point, victory had been 
gained all along the line. The Welsh 
Church, instead of dreading Disestab- 
lishment as a great evil, ought to 
welcome it as une of the greatest boons. 
The ideal of a Christian Church ought 
to be entire submission to the will of its 
Founder, both in doctrine, discipline, and 
ceremonies; and in the judgment of 
Nonconformists—and he was glad to say 
of many Churchmen also—the intrusion 
of the State into sacred things was pro- 
ductive of nothing but evil. He knew 
of no Church so entirely subject to the 
State in all its functions as the Church 
of England, which was practically a 
Church created and controlled by Act 
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of Parliament. He had been much 
astonished by the statement of the hon. 
Member for Plymouth that Parliament 
could no more alter the doctrines of the 
Church than it could alter the laws of 
gravitation. During the Reformation 
period Parliament three times radically 
altered the doctrines, rites, and cere- 
monies of the Church of England. It 
broke away from the Papacy under 
Henry VIILI., returned to it under Mary, 
and broke away from itagain under Eliza- 
beth ; and these great, sweeping changes 
were carried out in spite of the protests of 
the great bulk of the Bishops and clergy. 
It was an entire misstatement to say that 
the Church of England was not con- 
trolled by Parliament. Were not the 
Public Worship Regulation Act and the 
Clergy Discipline Act recent interferences 
with the powers of theclergy? Ithad been 
said that Parliament merely registered 
what Convocation had previously de- 
cided ; but was it not a fact that the 
greatest of all changes made in the 
Church of England was made in the 
teeth of the protests of Convocation? Ifthe 
Church of England was wholly free from 
control by the State, how was it when a 
Bishop was inducted into his diocese he 
had to do homage on behalf of the diocese 
to the Queen, and took an oath declaring 
that Her Majesty was the only supreme 
governor of the realm in spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, as well as in temporal, 
things : that no foreign prelate or poten- 
tate had any jurisdiction within the 
realm; and that he held the Bishopric 
and the spiritualities and temporalities 
thereof only of Her Majesty, “and for 
the same temporalities I do my homage 
presently to Your Majesty. So help me 
God”? He did not believe there had 
been any change ever made in the rites or 
ceremonies of the Church since the 
Reformation without an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed though this House, con- 
sisting of men of all religions and no 
religion. Nonconformists honestly held 
that they were conferring a great boon 
on the Welsh Church in seeking to 
deliver her from this bondage, and toendow 
her with freedom to govern herself as all 
Christian Churches should do. He be- 
lieved that a hundred years hence the 
Church in Wales would realise that the 
severance of the tie which bound her to 
the State had conferred upon her inesti- 
mable blessings. Look at the — 
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law as to the appointments of Bi 

and Clergy. After the Reformation the 
supremacy of the Pope was changed for 
the supremacy of the Crown. All eccle- 
siastical rights which used to belong 
to the Pope and the higher Roman 
Clergy passed to the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, including the appointment of 
Bishops. As they all knew, the 
appointment of Bishops used to be 
made mainly on political and secular 
grounds, and in no proper sense on 
spiritual grounds. Who had virtually 
the appointment of Bishops of the 
Church of England at the present 
moment? Everyone knew it was the 
Prime Minister of the day. He 
might be a Presbyterian, a Roman 
Catholic, a Unitarian, or an Agnostic, 
yet he had the appointment of the chief 
officers of a Christian Church. Could 
anything be more contrary to the 
intentions of the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion or the letter or spirit of 
the New Testament’! It might be said 
that this was ancient history, and that 
the appointment of Bishops was now in 
perfectly sound hands. He would quote 
from the “Life of Bishop Wilberforce” 
an extract from his diary in 1868, about 
the way in which Bishops were appointed 
by Mr. Disraeli :— 

** November 28.—Much talk with the Dean of 
Windsor. He talked with great reserve about 
the late appointments, but said: ‘ The Church 
does not ye what it owes to the Queen. 
Disraeli has been utterly ignorant, utterly un- 
_ cipled; he rode the Protestant horse one 

en ‘got frightened that it had gone too 
far, "and was injuring the county elections, so 
he went right round and proposed names never 
heard of. Nothing he would not have done. 

- Disraeli recommended —— for Canter- 
bury, but the Queen would not have him ; then 
Disraeli agreed, most reluctantly and. with 


passion, to Tait. . Disraeli then pro- 
posed Wordsworth for London. The Queen 
objected strongly. . Then she 

Jackson . an chose Jackson. 


The Queen would have greatly liked ——, but 
Disraeli would not hear of him. You cannot 
conceive the appointments he proposed and re- 
tracted, or was overruled. He had no 
other thought than the votes “of ‘the moment ; he 
showed an ignorance about all Church matters, 
men, opinions, that was astonishing, making 
— one way and the other, riding the 
testant horse to gain the boroughs, and then, 
when he thought he had gone so far as to 
endanger the counties, he turned round.” 


Would not the Church in Wales gain 
from being relieved from this galling 
slavery? Then it would be further re- 
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lieved from the evils of lay patronage. | 
One half of the clergy were appointed 


by lay patrons, who owned the right of| Egyp 


next presentation just as they might own 
land, houses, or cattle. Nothing but 
long familiarity with it had deadened the 
mind of the country to this unscriptural, 
un-Christian method of selecting the 
clergy. It involved continued traffic in 
the sale of livings. The late Archbishop 
Magee, in one of his charges, used these 
words :— 

“Tt is a fact that a certain number of patrons 
are in the habit, whenever their livings 
vacant, of selecting the oldest and most ya 1 
clergymen they can find, after the most 

and inquiry, and putting them into their 
enhance the selling bps 
proceding which 
as one of deliberate and enormous wickedness, 
and yet which, at present, may be, and is, 
adopted in defiance of parishioners and of 
Bishops, for there are absolutely no limits in 
law to the age or decrepitude of a presentee.”’ 


One of the principal witnesses before the 
Royal Commission of 1878 was Mr. 
Emery Stark, one of the principal 
clerical agents, and his evidence gives 
striking proof of the demoralisation of 
the clergy which was produced by this 
traffic in livings. He said :— 

The Commissioners are well aware that the 
sale of advowsons, withthe understanding that 
immediate ion is to be given, is, according 
to the law, illegal. Three-fourths of the patrons 
with whom I have come in contact, and among 
them clergymen of the highest standing, do not 
recognise any moral crime in an infraction of 
the eye law of simony ; and the consequence 
is, that they freelyand unhesitatingly sell and 
purchase advowsons with the understanding that 
immediate possession is to be given, not looking 
upon it as any sin.”’ 


Was it not a scandal that such a thing 
should exist at this time of day? It 
would be conferring a favour on the 
Welsh Church to relieve it from this 
traffic in the cure of souls, and from the 
political appointment of bishops, and to 
give it the precious boon of self-govern- 
ment. One reason why the Noncon- 
formists in Wales were so opposed to 
the Church was that they had witnessed 
for centuries the effect of these malign 
practices, Why had they so long 
existed? It was because Church and 
State had been blended together in 
unholy alliance, and because there had 
been. no observance of the sacred behest— 
°/4t Render to Caesar the things that aré Caisar’s, 
and unto God the things thatare God’s.”’_ -. . 
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The Welsh Church is now offered 
an opportunity of starting clear of. this 
tian bondage. The argument that 
the State “ought to profess a religion” 
was an argument of a most respectable 
kind, and he did not deride it, for it 
contained an element of truth—namely, 
that all men, rulers included, ought to 
be subject to the Law of God. So 
ought the nation in its corporate 
capacity, but that did not involve the 
establishment of a Church. The con- 
nection of Church and State was con- 


fall | trary to the teaching of the Master him- 


self, and was necessarily fraught with 
those evils of which he had spoken. It 
was said that if the Church was dis- 
established it would follow that this 
House would open its proceedings with- 
out any recognition of God, and that 
prayers must be discontinued. He would 
point to the example of the United 
States, where every Session of the Con- 
gress was opened with prayer. Indeed, 
the President went much further, for 
every year he set apart a day for 
national iving, and also occa- 
sional fast days. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, 
bourne): What denomination ? 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH: The whole country. 
The President acted, not as representing 
a denomination, but as representing the 
entire Christian Church, composed of all 
denominations. There was more recog- 
nition of Christianity in the United 
States than there was in England. How 
many years was it since this country 
had made an appeal to the Almighty by 
setting apart a day for fasting and 
humiliation? The time was when it was 
customary ; but the practice was wholly 
passing away, and he was sorry it was 
so. He wished we could recur to the 
more wholesome precedents of former 
days—precedents which are acted upon 
in the United States, but not here, 
and surely this proves that the exis- 
tence of a national Church did not 
afford: any security for the national 
recognition of God. The Welsh Church 
would be. given by this Bill the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out enormous 
reforms, including the association of the 
ity with the clergy in the government 
of the Church. One of the chief hind- 
rances to the success of the Church in 
Wales. had been the absence of any con: 
trol.on the part.of the laity. : The Church 
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would be greatly improved when the 
laity had equal power with the clergy. 
If ever the Church of England was Dises- 
tablished it would be owing to the grow- 
ing sacerdotalism. The leader of a large 
party, Lord Halifax, was actually suing 
for Communion with the Church of 
Rome, and asking for alliance with it, 
supported by tens of thousands of mem- 
bers of the National Church. This 
was the thing that would Disestablish 
the Church of England. Disestablish- 
ment was coming sooner or later for the 
whole country, and it was well members 
of the Church should know who its real 
authors were. It was not the Noncon- 
formists who in the last resort would 
Disestablish it; but it was the sacer- 
dotalists within it. True, the Church 
in Wales was much more earnest and 
devoted than it was some years ago, but 
it was further from Noncon- 
formity in doctrine and in teaching than 
at any time since the Reformation. The 
strong feeling on this subject all over Eng- 
Jand would ere long find expression in a 
way that would surprise this House. 
To Disestablish the Church in Wales 
was to give it a chance of vitality and 
of true reformation, to pave the way for 
a better understanding between the 
sections which divided religious society 
in Wales, and to remove the source of 
much existing bitterness. The cause of 
Disestablishment was the cause of 
righteousness; and there was not a 
Member who did not know that sooner 
or later it would be carried to victory. 
*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, he wished to |} at the matter 
from purely a business point of view. 
They were told, and he believed, that 
the ie of Wales were a religious 
people ; but were they more so than the 
people of England, Scotland, or Ireland 1 
t of this description was not 
altogether worthy of the occasion. Let 
it be assumed—let them try to believe— 
that all Members were honest in the 
votes they were about to give. He 
wished to find the birthday of the 
so-called national sentiment of Wales, 
because if there was no national senti- 
ment apart from political desire they 
ought not to pass this Bill. If there 
was to be a religious census, Noncon- 
formists ought to be divided into two 
elasses, and those who were in favour of 
Mr, S. Smith. 
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Disestablishment ought to be distin- 
guished from those who were against 


Disendowment. He believed there were 
many Nonconformists who would 
hesitate before they would touch 
the endowments of the Church of their 
forefathers. Where was the birthplace 
and origin of the so-called national 
sentiment? It did not exist before 
1812—it did not exist then. There 
was an excellent reason for it. It was 
only in the year 1797 that the Wes- 
leyan Nonconformists first became a well- 
formed body, and it was not until 1812 
that the Calvinistic Methodists got their 
Deed of Trust. No one would be bold 
enough to assert that even in 1812 
the desire for Disestablishment was 
synchronous with Disendowment. First 
came Nonconformity, the cause of which 
was, in the first instance, for the sake of 
argument, the failing of the Church of 
England. He accepted that, though he did 
not admit that it was true, From 1812 
to 1834 nothing happened, but in 1834, 
500 preachers and elders of the Welsh 
Methodists, at their annual meeting at 
Bala, unanimously resolved that they 
deeply lamented the nature of the agita- 
tion having for its object the severance 
of the National Church from the State. 
Therefore, in 1834, there was no national 
sentiment in favour of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. Coming to the year 
1870, one year after Sooenen t had 
dealt with the Irish Church, Mr. 
Watkin Williams introduced a Resolu- 
tion into the House dealing with the 
Church in Wales. Disestablishment 
without Disendowment was of no value at 
all,” he said. Was it national senti- 
ment that moved him? The present 
Member for Midlothian voted against 
that Resolution for the reason, and a 
very good reason it was, that it was not 
called for by the circumstances of the 
times, and that it would be a mischief to 

it out, The national sentiment, 
then, did not live in 1870, What was 
there to show that it existed between 
1870 and 1885% It had its birthday in 
1885. It had, therefore, existed for ten 
years, and what were ten years in the 
life of a Church hundreds of years old? 
In 1885 it was the great argument of 
Radicals that it was the Conservative 
party who first put the question forward 
of danger to the Church, It was the 
late Prime Minister who said, in 1885, 
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that if the Radicals obtained power, 
they would do then what they were 
doing now. It was then that the key- 
note was given to Wales, and since then 
she had done what she could to press 
the question in the House. He would 
call the attention of the House to some- 
thing written in 1885 by the present 
Member for Cardiff. When he was 
accused of intending to make an attack 
on the Church of England, he said it was 
not the Church he wanted to hurt or her 
Endowment he wanted to injure; but 
his complaint was that the clergymen in 
Wales were Tories. What a beautiful 
reason for Disestablishing the Church ! 
Because the clergy happened to be Tories, 
therefore the Church was to be Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed. That was the 
best reason the hon. Gentleman could 
give. When it suited the Radical party 
to find fault with the clergy for being 
political agents, they did it, but not else. 
He wished now to draw attention to the 
observations of the present Leader of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the ballot bexes and the franchise 
had been the machinery that had 
brought the question forward. The 
Ballot Act was passed in 1873. In 1874 
there was a general election, the Ballot 
Act was in force, and there was house- 
hold suffrage, but there was no national 
sentiment. Another general election 
took place in 1880, but there was no 
national sentiment then. In 1885, for 
the first time, traces of it were found. 
If no better case could be made out than 
that their national sentiment was ten 
years old, the House ought to pause 
before it Disestablished a Church 
which was hundreds of years old. 
He now came to what took place 
in 1886. Mr. Dillwyn introduced 
a resolution in 1886. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then said that, according 
to the established and necessary pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, the Government 
could not support resolutions unless they 
were prepared to take upon them definite 
and early action. Did the House think 
that the Government of the day would 
not have been keen enough to take 
action if there was anything like a 
national sentiment with political power 
behind it? Then he came to 1892, and 
in that year he found the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
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and reminding these Welsh people that 
their political regeneration was of very 
recent date. He would now draw atten- 
tion to a few of the reasons which 
hon. Members from Wales had given for 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
Though he looked upon them as the true 
reasons for the agitation, he considered 
them wholly insufficient. The first was 
that the Welsh people were Radicals and 
the Welsh clergy Tories. That was the 
hon. Member for East Carmarthen. 
Secondly, the Church of England in 
Wales, with its stereotyped ritual and 
historical constitution, was utterly un- 
suited to the genius of the Welsh people. 
Thirdly, that the Nonconformist ministers 
did not stand in the eye of the law so 
high socially as the most insignificant 
clergyman. That was what Noncon- 
formists complained of and wished to see 
changed. That reason was given by 
the hon. Member for East Glamorgan. 
What had it todo with Disestablishment 
and Disendowment? Was the House 
to be told that because Nonconformist 
ministers did not stand so high socially 
as the most insignificant curate, the 
Church was to be Disestablished? It 
was an absolutely inaccurate reason. 
The law knew no difference between 
them. The fourth reason given was that 
the Church was a proselytising Church, 
and was waging war against Noncon- 
formity. Who was waging war now 
against the Church? Surely those who 
were in favour of passing this Bill. That 
was the saying of the hon. Member for 
East Denbigh. These might be very good 
reasons. They might account for some- 
thing; they might lead the House to 
see that there was some slight jealousy 
between Nonconformists and the Church 
of England, but they should be set aside 
and have no attention paid to them 
when the House was dealing with the 
all-important question of Disestablishing 
and Disendowing the Church of the fore- 
fathers of the Welsh people. Then came 
a reason which he could not believe to be 
a good one, and which he certainly did 
not consider true or sufficient. The hon, 
Member forthe Carnarvon District said:— 

“ During the whole history of the Church in 
Wales she had been the enemy of the common 
people, and he protested against any indulgence 
to the establishment of a priesthood who during 
the whole of their career had simply had one 
regard—that of the betrayal of the nation’s 
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To say that the clergy in Wales had 
betrayed their trust knowingly or 
maliciously was to make an assertion 
for which there was no _ historical 
foundation. The Home Secretary re- 
minded him of the famous highwayman, 
who, having lightened ladies of their 
purses and jewels, used to invite them 
to descend from their coach and to step 
a minuet upon the sward in order to 
prove his friendly disposition—for the 
right hon. Gentleman declared that, 
although he wanted to take the 
Church’s Endowments, he wished her 
nothing but . They could not 
take from the Church her Endowments, 
which were, so to speak, the breath of 
her life, without injuring her, for the 
Church could not do as well without 
Endowments as she could with them. 
No doubt the Endowments of the 
Church were the gifts of pious donors 
in years gone by. He should like to 
hear how Nonconformists would argue 
the case if they should be told that 
Endowments given to them were to be 
taken away, and that they were to 
start afresh to do the best they could. 
The President of the Board of Trade had 
said on a former occasion that in 20 
years’ time the Church would not feel 
the change which they were asked to 
effect ; but 20 years hence was 20 years 
hence, and to ask the Church to look for- 
ward to such a distant time was not 
reasonable. No valid reason had been 
adduced in support of this proposal to 
take her Endowments from the Church 
and to sever the Church from her con- 
nection with the State. He honestly 
believed that there was something grand 
in the connection between a State 
religion and the Civil Power. He had 
never heard of a State being the better 
for having no connection with an Estab- 
lished religion, and in a country like ours 
it was something to be proud of to see 
the State associated with Religion. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
was anxious to say a few words in that 
Debate, because he approached the sub- 
ject from a standpoint from which only 
one other Member had approached it, 
namely, the standpoint of one who had 
been brought up in the Church of Eng- 
land, and who was now a member and a 
communicant of that Church... The one 
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Member of the late Government who 
had addressed the House that evening 
had stated several times that all the 
arguments which he had heard from 
the Ministerial side of the House 
were arguments which would apply 
as well to proposals for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England in 
England as to proposals forthe Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England in 
Wales. The right hon. Gentleman ridi- 
culed the particular argument which 
he called the argument of Home Rule ; 
but it seemed to him that that argument 
went indisputably to support Welsh Dis- 
establishment as distinguished from the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Eng- 
land. Out of 31 Welsh Members, re- 
turned to support the cause of Welsh 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
four were returned without opposition, 
but not one out of the three who were 
returned to oppose that policy was 
elected without a contest. The average 
majority of the 27 Disestablishment 
Members who were opposed was 1,975, 
only 25 short of 2,000 ; whilst the aver- 
age majority of the three who were re- 
turned to oppose Disestablishment was 
only 312.. The Bishop of St. Asaph, in 
his statistical eccentricities, counted as 
against Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment every elector in Wales who voted 
for a Unionist at the last election, in 
spite of the fact that it had been proved 
that thousands of these electors voted 
only for Unionists who declared that 
they were in favour of Disestablishment, 
and that thousands more voted for can- 
didates who declined to express any de- 
finite opinion upon the subject. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph sought to show that 
the cause of Disestablishment was sup- 
ported by only 47 per cent. of the 
electorate, or less than half. In esti- 
mating the total number of electors for 
Wales, the reverend Prelate took the 
registers of the various constituencies 
and the whole number of names on each 
register. He overlooked the fact that 
there were such things as duplicates. 
There was, for example, an elector in 
one constituency whose name appeared 
in the list six times, although, of course, 
he could only vote once for that con- 
stituency. The reverend Prelate also 
paid no regard to the fact. that the 
register was a year old when the last 
General. Election: was ‘fought, and he 
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took no account of the number of men 
who had died, and of the number who 
had left the Principality. Ten per cent. 
was really too low an estimate of the 
number of names that ought to be 
knocked off that register in consequence 
of deaths and removals ; but taking that 
estimate he (Mr. Morton) arrived at this 
result : that the supporters of Disestab- 
lishment were entitled to claim that 
they had on their side 47-90ths, or a 
majority of the electorate of Wales, 
instead of only 47 per cent. In 1880, 
when there were only 33 Members for 
Wales and Monmouthshire, 28 Members 
were elected. who were in favour of Dis- 
establishment, and 5 who were against 
it. In 1885, when the number of Mem- 
bers was raised to 34, 29 were returned 
in favour of Disestablishment and 5 
against. In 1886, 28 Members were re- 
turned in favour of Disestablishment and 
6 against ; but by the result of a bye- 
election these numbers were changed re- 
spectively into 29 and 5. Then at 
the last General Election, when the 
Liberal Party had taken up Disestab- 
lishment in Wales as the second plank 
in its platform, the number of Members 
returned in favour of Disestablishment 
swelled from 29 to 31, in spite of the 
activity and enthusiasm of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph on the other side, and the 
number returned against Disestablish- 
ment dwindled from 5 to 3. He should 
have thought if, as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite sometimes maintained, there 
was nothing inconsistent between Tory- 
ism and Democracy, a prima facie 
case had been made out for the 
Bill. He had noticed that few argu- 
ments had been directed against Dis- 
establishment as distinct from Disendow- 
ment. One of the chief arguments ad- 
vanced by the right hon. Baronet who 
moved the rejection of the Bill was that 
the four dioceses affected by the 
Bill were part of the province of Can- 
terbury. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of this as a wicked and cruel pro- 
posal, and the noble lord the Member for 
Edinburgh said the Church of England 
was one and indivisible, and that if they 
were to have Disestablishment he would 
rather have it for the whole Church and 
not piecemeal. He was unable to follow 
that argument. He did not understand 
why the severance of the four dioceses 
could be anythi more than one of 
VOL. XXXII. [rourrn SERIES. | 
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those operations of reorganisation which 
repeatedly took place in branches of 
every Church which claimed to be a por- 
tion of the Catholic Church. It pro- 
ceeded in the Anglican Church, in India 
and the Colonies, and elsewhere, and he 
would say that the question of Establish- 
ment made no difference whatever to the 
unity of the Church. Let him take the 
case of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was Established in Spain, where certain 
public funds were guaranteed and en- 
forced by the State. In Ireland the 
Roman Catholic Church was not Estab- 
lished. Was it less a portion of the 
Roman Catholic Church on that account 
than the Church in Spain! He might 
point out that in the United States, in 
India, and in Ireland, they had now Es- 
tablished or Disestablished Anglican 
Churches in communion with the English - 
Church, and they were every whit as 
much part of that Church as any diocese 
in England. He would now refer to the 
speech of the late Home Secretary—a 
speech which, he observed, did not give 
much satisfaction to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, for he frankly admitted that 
the Church of England was bound in 
fetters, and trammels, and bonds, and 
that if he were a member of the Church 
of England he would be against those 
fetters and bonds. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that the Church 
in Wales would no longer be a portion 
of the Church of England, because it 
would be governed by a specially consti- 
tuted body, but that was not the view 
accepted by the hon. Gentlemen behind 
him. The Anglican Church in their 
colonies was separately governed by 
bodies, yet they were in communion with 
the Church of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them to take the case of 
the Disestablished Church in Ireland, 
and then he said the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland was governed and 
served by earnest and devoted bishops 
and priests, as earnest and devoted as 
any bishops and priests found in any part 
of the world. The right hon. Gentleman 
then said :— 

‘* Look at the effect of that Church not being 
Established. The effect is that the priests of 
Ireland are dragged at the heels of the people 
into the vortex of politics, which they would not 
otherwise enter.” 


The party opposite must select which leg 
they were going to stand on, for this was 
2D 
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left to the Church was a proof that they 
they had been accustomed to. When | agreed with the teaching of the Church. 
Home Rule was before the House they | | He was willing to allow to hon. Members 
were ;told that the people were driven opposite that the Church of England 
like sheep by the priests, but when it to-day was essentially the same Church 
was a question of Disestablishment | in organisation and in history as the 
they were told that the priests were Church of England which existed before 
dragged at the heels of the people. | the days of the Reformation. He did 
He admitted that they could not con- not pretend that the Church was created 
sider the question of Disestablishment| anew at the Reformation; but surely 
apart from the question of Disendow- hon. Members could not contend that no 


ment. It seemed to him that the argu- 
ments which hon. Gentlemen had used on 
this question mixed up the question of | 
property as held by an individual and | 
property as held in trust by a Corpora- 
tion. He admitted that when a man, 
had earned the property he held, or if, 
he had been brought up in the expecta-| 
tion of receiving property, they were, 
accustomed to think that it was a great. 
hardship that he should be deprived of | 
that property, and that he had an 
abstract right to it. No such claim 
could be made on behalf of a Corporation 
holding property in trust. While a man 
might be considered to have a right to | 
the property he possessed, he had no) 
right to control the way in which that | 
property should be disposed of after his | 
death. But supposing they allowed that 
a man had the right to control his pro-| 
perty and to say how it should be) 
applied after his death, it seemed to him 
even in that case it could be argued that | 
the present Church of England in Wales 
could not claim an absolute right to the 
property it now held. It had been 
pointed out over and over again that the 
property held now by the Church was | 
given to the Church by pious donors | 
many centuries ago, at a time when all 
the people in Wales and in England held 
the same religion and were in communion 
with the same Church. There was no 
difference of opinion. All persons, of 
whatever opinion, even those who held 
no religious opinion whatever, were to- 
day the true and accurate heirs of those 
people who formed the whole nation 
centuries ago, to whom those funds were 
left. He therefore said that no one 
section of the people living in Wales 
to-day could claim to have the same ad- 
ministration or profit out of those funds. 
He noticed that the right hon. Baronet 
who moved the rejection of the Bill said, 
in arguing about the ancient pious 
donors, that the fact that the funds were 


Mr, E, J, C. Morton. 
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change of opinion or of belief had taken 
| place since, say, the Twelfth Century 
and the present time. Surely there 
were many doctrines of vast im- 
portance which had been changed 
since that time. For example, the bulk 
of the Church of England did not allow 
masses for the souls of the dead, nor did 
\they hold with the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. The fact of the pious 
donors of the Twelfth Century leaving 
those funds for the Church as it was 
then so far from being an argument to 
say that they agreed with the Church 
\of England in Wales today was dis- 
|tinctly an argument in the contrary 
direction. Those Endowments of the 
Church, particularly tithes, were left to 
the Church at a time when the duties 
| performed by the Church were vastly 
more extensive than the duties per- 
formed by the Church to-day. That was 
|@ point upon which sufficient stress had 
not been laid. Ifthe phrase “ religious 
uses” was employed to denote the pur- 
poses for which the Endowments were 
originally given he pointed out that the 
medizval Church, to which those Endow- 
;ments were left, not only performed 
spiritual duties, but all education—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher ; and 
even, to a certain extent, technical edu- 
cation—was in those days in the hands 
of the Church; and this work the 
Church was able to overtake by reason 
of the Endowments. All the work now 
done by hospitals, dispensaries, and the 
affording of medical relief was then done 
by the Church. When the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen) spoke of diverting 
the funds of the Church from spiritual 
pu to the establishment of art 
galleries he could not help recalling to 
mind that the Medieval Church, sup- 
ported by these funds, was the great 
supporter of the art museums of the time. 
The Medieval Church, moreover, in the 
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country districts at least, supplied the 
hostelries for travellers, and afforded the 
whole poor relief of the country. When 
hon. Members spoke of diverting those 
funds from their original purposes he 
said, rightly looked at, this Bill pro- 
posed to restore those funds in a 
large measure to the original purpose 
for which they were left, and from 
which since they had been diverted. 
It had been declared over and over 
again that the scheme of Disendowment 
proposed in the Bill was a mean scheme. 
The right hon. Baronet who moved the 
rejection of the Bill said that the scheme 
was mean to incumbents, because it 
deprived them of their emoluments on 
the resignation of their livings. But 
according to the Bill, any incumbent in 
Wales who continued the duties he was 
now performing would for so long receive 
his present stipend. He was placed in 
precisely the same position as that which 
he now occupied, or rather in a slightly 
better position, for while now, if he gave 
up his position he also gave up the whole 
of its emoluments, under the Bill he 
could resign and receive some compensa- 
tion. Then the scheme was said to be 
mean in respect of the curates. The sole 
proposal made in the Bill was to hand 
over the curates to the tender mercies 
of the incumbents who employed them. 
To say that that were hard measure it 
was to make a charge against the 
incumbents themselves. He remembered 
one case of a vicar in the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland, who as soon as possible 
after Disestablishment left his living 
with a sum of money, obtained another 
living in England, the stipend of which | 
had been up to then sufficient to maintain 
the vicar, and preached an annual sermon 
on the wickedness of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment in Ireland. But the 
meanest part of all the scheme, it was 
said, was the treatment of the Welsh 
Church itself. He did not see how from 
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@ pecuniary point of view that treatment 
could be considered mean. The Bill pro- 
posed that the Disestablished Church 
should be allowed not merely the exclu- 
sive use of the Cathedrals, but should no 
longer have the expense and duty of 
maintaining them. But, passing to the | 
main point, he believed that the spiritual 
interests of the Church of England in| 
Wales would be very largely increased | 
and improved by this Bill. The right | 
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hon. Baronet, who moved the rejection 
of the Bill spoke of the Welsh Church 
as having displayed an aggressive vitality 
in the last ten years, Yes, but it was 
not against sin and crime so much as 
against Dissent. As a member of the 
Church of England who desired to see 
the bounds of the Church of England 
extended, and her communicants in- 
creased, he distinctly did not wish to 
see the Church in any part of the world 
placed by the State in a position of 
special dignity or importance, or placed 
by the possession of ancient emoluments, 
left when the whole of the people were 
of one communion, in a position of 
special pecuniary importance. It was 
only by going to the people of Wales on 
terms of equality and brotherhood that 
the Church could ever extend its in- 
fluence. Those who urged the importance 
of social distinction for the clergy of the 
Church, and maintained that the Church 
ought to be placed in a position of the law 
and dignity, had completely lost the 
spirit which originally inspired the 
Church. The right hon. Baronet who 
moved the rejection of the Bill stated 
that, as Disestablishment in Ireland had 
weakened the union, so Disestablishment 
in Wales would tend towards Home 
Rule in Wales. It was curious that 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were con- 
tinually determined to ignore the force 
of nationality as a motive force. It was 
the most vital and important force to be 
found in any part of the United King- 
dom at present. Gentlemen on the 
ministerial side of the House did not 
seek to stimulate the force of nationality 
in the several parts of the United King- 
dom; they did not think that it was 
possible to do so, but they recognised 
that since the beginning of the connection 
between the Church in Wales and the 
Church in England, that Church had 
been continually antagonistic with the 
national enthusiasm of the Welsh people. 
One hon. Member had pointed out that 
this country had had a long struggle 
with Rome, as a foreign power seeking 
to interfere in England, and that at the 
Reformation England had finally freed 
herself from the domination of Rome. 
But the hon. Gentleman forgot to notice 
the fact that Wales never had to com- 
plain of the interference of Rome. What 
from the very beginning Wales had to 
complain of, and did complain of, was 
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the interference of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in her own ecclesiastical 
affairs. The struggle with Canterbury 
began in the time of William Rufus. 
The Welsh petitioned the Pope, as an 
external authority of some influence to 
whom they might appeal, against the 
anti-national proceeding of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in appointing 
to administer Welsh dioceses Norman 
Bishops who could not speak Welsh. 
From that time onwards the struggle 
had been, on the part of the Welsh 
people, a national struggle ; it had been 
a national struggle in which they sought 
to sever their ecclesiastical relations with 
the Province of Canterbury. Asa mem- 
ber of the Church of England who de- 
sired to see the Church of England in- 
creased and strengthened in power, it 
seemed to him the only chance the 
Church of England in Wales had was, 
that she should be severed from the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and that she should 
be relegated into a distinctive Welsh in- 
stitution, that she might appeal freely 
and fairly to the national instincts of 
the Welsh people. Severed from those 
artificial State Distinctions, and State 
Endowments, and State Possessions 
which she at present enjoyed, she might 
have a chance of appealing on equal 
terms with the Welsh people, and might be- 
come, in very truth, the Church of Wales. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.), who was received with Opposition 
cheers, said : At the close, Mr. Speaker, 
of a Debate which has lasted five nights, 
which has been distinguished, I venture 
to say, amongst the Debates of recent 
years, not only by the ability, but by the 
fulness of the speeches which have been 
delivered, which has ranged over ques- 
tions not only of great importance for 
the moment, but over questions which 
have an immense historical interest, 
whatever be the result of this particular 
controversy, it would be, I think, absurd 
that I or any other speaker should 
attempt to reiterate and, as it were, sum 
up all the valid arguments that have 
been urged either for or against the 
positions we respectively hold. No such 
task, at all events, will be attempted by 
me. I shall endeavour very briefly to 
give the House the views that I have 
long held, views only confirmed by the 
tenour of our recent discussions, and to 
explain in a very simple way the great 
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and leading motives which induce me to 
give the vote that I shall give to-night. 
I shall therefore not waste the time of 
the House in traversing the weary 
yround of Welsh history ; I do not think 
we have anything to be ashamed of with 
regard to that particular portion of the 
debate. Iam not going to follow the 
Home Secretary in discussing the exact 
value to be attached to Sunday school 
attendances or to the numbers on the 
communion roll of the various bodies, or 
to any other of the amateur efforts that 
have been made to arrive at a true pro- 
portion between the Established Church 
on the one hand and the collective body 
of Nonconformity on the other. We, at 
all events, have the beau réle on this 
occasion. We, at all events, have always 
desired that we should not be compelled 
to depend upon these conjectural esti- 
mates, but that we should have at our 
disposal the actual figures got by official 
returns of the facts of the case. Had 
we been permitted by the gentlemen 
who are now so lavish in their arguments 
drawn from their own estimates—had 
we been permitted to obtain these esti- 
mates, it might have been worth while my 
occupying the House with the deductions 
which might be made from them. We 
should have rested upon solid ground. 
But really, upon the quaking and moving 
bog of these interminable calculations 
with regard to which nobody can come 
to any final conclusion, which never have 
been tested, which have been brought to- 
gether by irresponsible officials, I think 
it would be perfect folly to ask the 
House, either now or at any future time, 
to waste any of its time or strength. 
Putting statistics thus aside until the 
happy date when it shall please the 
Welsh Nonconformists to assist us in 
arriving at the real facts, I also say that 
I shall not dwell upon the argument 
which has been stated, and re-stated, and 
reiterated. by speaker after speaker to 
very nausea——I mean the argument that 
because 31 out of 34 Welsh Members 
desire Disestablishment, therefore, by 
constitutional practice, by the laws of 
constitutional equity, Disestablishment 
should be granted. In the first place, I 
am told there is some possibility that a 
not distant event may alter that fraction. 
I do not know what the Welsh Members 
think of that. I do not know whether 
they think a fraction of three to 31 is to 
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be the perpetual law of the Principality, 
and that we are never more to see in 
this House anybody but the faithful 
three who are in favour of the Establish- 
ment. But, from such information as I 
have been able to collect, I think it not 
improbable that that fraction may be 
materially altered in a comparatively 
small number of months. Whether this 
electoral conjecture be true or untrue, 
are we bound by anything that deserves 
to be called a reason not to look behind 
the electoral facts of the day? Our 
electoral system is a rough-and-ready, 
and, on the whole, not an unjust method 
of arriving at the popular opinion of the 
country at large. The inequality which 
undoubtedly exists, or the want of repre- 
sentation of particular opinion in one 
part of the country that undoubtedly 
exists, is balanced by a corresponding 
injustice in another part of the country. 
But wherever it happens, the differences 
of opinion are fairly evenly distributed 
over any large district, and under 
the system we have chosen to adopt 
you will necessarily have the grossest 
and most absurd injustice with regard to 
the representation of particular classes. 
Scotland and Wales are standing ex- 
amples of this injustice. No human 
being endowed with even the slightest 
modicum of judicial equity and the 
smallest amount of knowledge of the 
facts of the case could pretend that either 
the Scotch or the Welsh representation 
follows the balance of Scotch or Welsh 
opinion. I have no reason to deny, and 
it may be perfectly true, that the 
——s of the Welsh are in favour of 

i lishment, as it may be true that 
the majority of the Scotch are in favour 
of the policy of the party opposite. But 
I know enough of Scotland by personal 
experience, and I know enough of Wales 
by information I have collected from 
various sources, to make me perfectly 
confident that the system of representa- 
tion in those two countries is grossly 
anomalous and unjust. I do not com- 
plain of that ; that is an instance of the 
working of our electoral system. But 
do not try to make us shut our eyes to 
the plain facts of the case, or pretend to 
tell us that we are incompetent to look 
behind the gross, the broad, and the 
obvious facts of the representation of 
Wales—to the real electoral opinion 
which lies behind it. I say, and hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite know it in their 
hearts, that if the electoral opinion could 
be collected in a manner that would do 
justice to minorities in Wales a very 
different proportion of Members than 
31 to 3 would come to this House in 
favour of the destruction, or of the Dis- 
establishment at all events, of the 
English and Welsh Church in that part 
of the United Kingdom. I dismiss, 
therefore, as unworthy of our notice, 
that particular argument. I shall not 
dwell, Sir, at any great length upon one 
of the most interesting aspects of the 
Debate—namely, the history of the 
origin of the Welsh Church. That par- 
ticular branch of the Debate has been 
illustrated by no less than two Gentle- 
men sitting on the Treasury Bench— 
the Secretary to the Home Office and 
the Under Secretary to the Home Office 
—and both of them have with great 
elaboration explained to the House how 
very much they differ from the Prime 
Minister. I cannot conceive why those 
two Ministers should have taken that 
line of action. The Home Secretary 
quite sufficiently explained what his 
reading of ecclesiastical history was, and 
it not only differed from the Prime 
Minister’s reading, but absolutely cut 
to the root the whole argument. which 
the Prime Minister used in Wales only 
two months before on this very 
question. That might have been 
sufficient. But the Under Secretary 
to the Home Office evidently thought 
it only due to his chief to follow in the 
same lines, and so the Prime Minister 
has been trampled upon not by one but 
by two of his colleagues, which, from my 
point of view, was a very unnecessary 
proceeding. I think no one can now 
deny the iconoclastic tendencies of the 
Under Secretary. He was in a destruc- 
tive mood the day he made that speech. 
He was not content with destroying his 
Leader in the Lords, he must destroy 
his Leader in the Commons too, for he 
told us no one had been foolish enough 
to utter Erastian views on this question, 
knowing perfectly well that the one 
declared Erastian—the one Member of 
the House who has never disguised, I 
will not say his Erastian leanings, but 
his Erastian convictions, is the present 
Leader of the House of Commons. The 
Under Secretary, having destroyed his 
Leader in the Lords and his Leader in 
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the Commons, then proceeded to attack’ 


the Church, to which he announced him- 
self proud to belong, and followed up 
that by attacking his own family. He 
singled out as the most characteristic 
example of the improper use of any pro- 
perty that particular use to which, more 
or less directly, we owe the presence of 
the hon. Gentleman amongst us to-day 
as the representative of a great Whig 
family. Surely iconoclasm could no 
further go. The hon. Gentleman must 
have sat down with the satisfaction that 
he left nothing undestroyed which the 
rules of the House would permit him to 
deal with in this particular Debate. If 
we put aside, as I think we ought to put 
aside, at all events, at this late hour, the 
niceties of this historical Debate, that 
to which we are ultimately reduced is 
the practical problem before us. I do 
not wish to argue it from any high 
ground. I know that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not agree with those of us 
on this side of the House who consider 
that it is absolutely essential to a 
healthy State that there should be a 
Church in close connection with it. I 
know they do not accept that premise, 
and I do not propose to demonstrate it. 
I will confine myself to arguments to 
which men of all shades of opinion, on 
whichever side of the House they sit, 
ought, I think, to pay real attention. I 
therefore put a question to the House. 
We are now concerned with the 
Second Reading of a Bill which 
will deprive that part of the English 
and Welsh Church situated in Wales 
of the whole of the property whieh it 

before a certain arbitrary 
chosen year, 1703, and the first proposi- 
tion to which I ask the House to agree 
is that it requires a strong case to be 
made out before we proceed in a legisla- 
tive capacity to deprive any Corporation 
of long-standing of the property of which 
it is possessed. I claim as my ally, so 
far as that proposition is concerned, the 
hon. Member for Fife, who spoke this 
evening. He, I think, expressed his 
entire sympathy with that general pro- 
position. If anyone denies it, I would 
ask whether the intention of the donor, 
even though that donor may have lived 
a thousand years ago, is to be absolutely 
neglected. I remember the Under Secre- 
tary of the Home Department, and, I 
think, the President of the Board of 
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Trade, told us that in their belief, if the 
donor could have foreseen the course of 
ecclesiastical history during and since 
the Reformation period, he would have 
certainly left his money to the village 
|pump or to the museum, or to whatever 


| this Bill is going to give it, rather than 


to the Church. Well, that is a great 
|exercise of historical imagination. So 
far as we can put ourselves into the 
minds of those who lived in the Middle 
Ages, so far as we can reconstruct in 
imagination their point of view, I think 
that if they had been asked whether the 
money they left for religious purposes 
should remain in the charge of the same 
historical organisation which they knew 
and revered, or whether it should be 
handed to some future County Council 
or village council for some unknown local 
purposes, they would have elected with- 
out hesitation to leave it to the Church. 
Hon. Gentlemen have a right to their 
opinion, and if their opinion is that 
gentlemen in the Middle Ages would 
have preferred a museum, I have no con- 
clusive proof that they are inaccurate. 
Therefore, Sir, I pass to the second 
argument. Granted that a donor of the 
Middle Ages would have preferred the 
strange provisions of this Bill to the 
actual destination of his money, I ask 
whether the existing Church has not 
derived some rights from the long use of 
this property? I say that, since the 
Reformation period, since 1550 or 1560, 
the Church has had undoubted possession 
of this money, and has made no change 
whatever in the formularies by which it 
is governed. Why are 300 years to be 
too little for the Church of England, 
when 25 years are enough to a Noncon- 
formist body? This House, in its wis- 
dom, in the year 1844, passed an Act 
that any Nonconformist body in the 
undisputed enjoyment of an endowment 
for 25 years might hold this endowment 
for ever without dispute ; and the very 
men in whose behalf that Act was 
passed, who came to this House as 
suppliants and requested that that act 
of justice should be done—these very 
men are those who say that 300 years of 
undoubted possession are not sufficient to 
guarantee the Church of England in Wales 
against spoliation. Now, be it observed 
that, so far, I am doing no more than 
saying there ought to be a strong case 
made out for this Bill. I am not putting 
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it higher than that; but I say that| first 12 or 14 centuries; but what have 
every man who is going to vote for this| bloated prelates to do with the con- 
Bill, in face of the arguments and facts | dition of the wealth of Wales at this 
I have put before him, should hesitate} moment? Are we to describe as clergy 
before he gives his vote until conclusive | corrupted with wealth those who are 
proof is laid before the House in favour | living on the petty stipends which are 
of the gigantic and cruel revolution it} all the Welsh clergy now get from their 
is proposed to make. What is the case| Endowments? Are they lapping in 
made out for this change? The Member luxury on £100 and £130 a year? Are 
for Fife, I think, is the only Member of | they clothed in purple upon the wretched 
the House who says he wants to plunder |salary which they at present receive! 
the Church because he disagrees with it.| Sir, all this appeal to prejudice based 
He told us he was going to say some-| upon history proves to me how little 
thing that had not been said before in| historical studies have to do with sane 
the Debate, and I think that was the|and sober political appreciation of the 
something. He told us, as I understood |facts. The right hon. Gentleman, full 
him, that the Church of England was a|of the Borgias and Leos, attempts to 
sacerdotal Church, that he and his Non-| give us an estimate of the present 
conformist. friends were irreconcilably | position of the Church in Wales, which, 
opposed to sacerdotalism, and that that | to everybody who knows that position, is 
was an adequate reason for passing the| obviously ludicrous and absurd. The 
Bill for which he was going to vote to-| truth is that, whatever may be the faults 
night. As he was alone in that opinion, |and the shortcomings of the Church in 
and as it savours more of an age of | Wales at the present moment, it certainly 
bigotry and persecution than of the en-|is not excess of money that produces 
lightened era in which it is our privilege | those faults ; and it certainly will not 
to dwell, I go to the arguments which | remedy them by depriving her violently 
received apparently more support from | of the relatively small amount of money 
Gentlemen on the other side of the| which her existing Endowments give her. 
House, and I find several arguments | We are told also by the same right hon. 
which require notice. There was one| Gentleman, and this argument was used 
given us, in eloquent language, by the | a good deal, that the example of the Irish 
President of the Board of Trade. He|Church was in favour of this measure. 
quoted Primitive Christianity, and he|A quotation has been made from the 
told us that in the time of St. Paul | Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, from 
there were no Endowments, and that| which you might almost gather that 
St. Paul supported himself by his | nothing could be so good for the financial 
own labour. I do not know whether | position of the Church as the taking 
he seriously thinks that the change of|away of its money. Such a statement 
circumstances, which have come over the | would be a paradox. Ido not deny that 
world in the 1,800 years which have | persecuted Churches have almost always 
succeeded, requires ministers of religion | been pure Churches, and have very often 
to support themselves by trade other | done a great work for the cause in which 
than that of preaching the Gospel? If|they believed. But if that argument is 
he does not, I am surprised at the argu-| worth anything, you will not stop at 
ment he brought forward. He tells us | Spoliation. You will try a little burning. 
that Primitive Christianity is opposed to | And I am bound to say that, if you are 
the views that we take, and he went on, ‘simply to consider what effects suffering, 
with all that wealth of historical know-_| | persecution, and wrong may, under cer- 
ledge and information which is at his | tain circumstances, produce upon human 
command, probably morethanany of other beings, I think your philanthropy will 
Member of the House, to tell us that the take a strange turn, of which little 
whole progress of the Church since those | parallel will be found since the Middle 
primitive times has been one in which | Ages; and, once again, we are driven 
wealth has acted as a corrupting a Pa upon arguments which I should 
fluence. That the Church, after it became | have thought the Nonconformists of 
Established, consisted of proud and| England would have been the last to 
bloated prelates may be or may not be a | hold up to approbation. Then there is 
true account of what happened in the |another argument. It is an argument 
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that the Church itself is now so bound 
by legal claims that in the interests of 
the Church itself it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment should come about. The Home 
Secretary, in his opening speech, was 
very indignant with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Bristol 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) because he de- 
scribed that argument as “cant.” Well, 
Sir, I mean neither to use nor to repeat 
any hard language, but I think, never- 
theless, that there is an easy way of dis- 
covering whether or not hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who intend to vote for this Bill 
really are animated by a desire for 
liberating the Church, or whether there 
is any other motive for their action. The 
sort of limitations of which the Home 
Secretary spoke, if I remember rightly, 
were that the Church of England 
in Wales could not alter its liturgy, and 
could not alter its terms of subscription, 
without coming to Parliament in order 
to legalise its procedure—without coming 
to a House composed largely, it is true, 
of members of its own body, but com- 
posed also largely of Christians of other 
denominations, and composed also of 
Members who are not Christians at all. 
But the Church of England is not the 
only Established Church. There is 
another Established Church, which has 
neither of those limitations placed upon 
it. The Church of Scotland may have 
precisely what form of worship it pleases, 
and may alter its terms of subscription 
as it pleases. [Cries of “No!”] Yes! 
It may define as it pleases the meaning 
which the subscription to the West- 
minster Confession carries with it. If 
the Gentlemen who are in favour of 
Disestablishment are in favour of it 
because it frees the Church, manifestly 
they must be more in favour of it in 
Scotland than in England. The fact is, 
that Establishment, as Establishment, 
is what moves the wrath of the Non- 
conformist bodies of this island, and 
that in Scotland before England they 
began the Disestablishment campaign ; 
and it is the Scotch Church which 
they will attack before they will begin 
to try their teeth upon the English 
Church. Then does not the argument 
for liberty manifestly disappear? Does 
it not stand confessed and patent 
to all that it is not the liberty of the 
Church that is the true motive of the 
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advocates of Disestablishment, but some 
other and different motive which lies at 
the bottom of the course which 

commend to us to pursue? But in truth 
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what should we say? Consider’ how 
hollow this is. We are told that the 
Church of England is bound in golden 
fetters. Yes; but if we saw somebody 
relieving a person entangled in golden 
fetters of those golden fetters, we 
might be tempted to think that 
liberty of the captive was his 
motive ; but if the liberator proceeded 
afterwards to put the golden chain into 
his own pocket, and if, not content with 
putting the golden chain into his own 
pocket, he afterwards tore off, with 
violence and contumely, every other 
ornament with which the person he was 
thus attempting to relieve was invested, 
we should be tempted to say that plunder, 
and not liberation, was the object of his 
intentions. I am bound to say that 
when we consider the principal Pro- 
visions in this Bill which the Govern- 
ment have thought fit to introduce into 
it that idea is impressed more and more 
forcibly upon our minds. The most 
obvious intention in this Bill is not 
merely to free the Church, but to destroy 
it. (Hear, hear!” and cries of “No” 
from the Ministerial Benches.) My 
reason for thinking so is that they have 
the parallel of the Irish Church before 
them. They saw that by the terms they 
had given to the Irish Church it was 
impossible, by great self-sacrifice, by great 
public spirit, to capitalise the sum which 
would prevent that Church from suffering 
so much as she might otherwise have done. 
And what have the Government done! 
They have determined that this Church 
shall have no terms like the Irish 
Church—that she, at all events, shall 
not be allowed to do for herself what the 
Irish Church has done with so much 
success. They have doomed her before- 
hand to death by a kind of creeping 
paralysis, in which parish after parish, 
by the accident of death, is to be de- 
prived of its Endowments, in which each 
limb is to be cruelly destroyed in turn, 
till the whole organisation is paralysed 
so far as they can paralyse it, to abso- 
lute death. I am always disposed, I 
hope, to attribute not ungenerous 
motives to those to whom I am opposed, 
but it is difficult indeed to exercise 
charity when I look at the particular 
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visions by which the Government 

ve endeavoured to out what 
they describe as a work of public libera- 
tion. And that is the case presented by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for the destruc- 
tion of the Church so far as the Church 
is concerned. But they have another 
argument. They tell us that it is neces- 
sary to destroy that Church for the sake 
of the people in Wales. And how do 
they demonstrate that proposition? In 
the first place, their ent is, that the 
existence of an Established Church con- 
duces to a great want of charity and toa 
great friction between various sections of 
society and various sections of Christians. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, this is a very strange 
argument. The Nonconformists, or at all 
events the political Nonconformists, of 
Wales come before us and tell us that all 
their evil passions are aroused by the 
existence of an Established Church. 
They tell us that they are driven to acts 
of want of charity, that they are driven 
to envy, and that they are driven to 
feel that there are social inequalities 
which ought to be smoothed down, and 
they say: “ Remove this stumbling block, 
destroy that which we envy, take away 
from us this Church which arouses in us 
all these unhappy emotions, and then you 
will have a state of amicable peace in 
Wales, when every man will love his 
brother, and when every member of every 
sect will feel that, after all, he belongs to, 
and is bound together with, the members 
of every other sect in one great religious 
work.” Ido not think that argument 
ought to weigh with us. After all, the 
Church in Wales is one at this moment 
—I freely admit it—with a large number 
of organisations, all engaged in the 
greatest work which can be done among 
men. Is it impossible, without depriving 
that great organisation of means of use- 
fulness, that co-operatively the work of 
spreading Christianity should go on un- 
hindered? Is that asking too much of 
human nature, even of the human na- 
ture of certain political Nonconformists! 
Is it asking too much to allow us to hope 
that the time may come when every 
member of every denomination may use 
to the utmost the means placed at his 
disposal for a common work; when he 
may feel, not that he loses by some other 
denomination having its powers of use- 
fulness increased, but that he and his 
fellows gain by such a condition of 
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things? It would be impossible, and I 
think the House would not desire 
that I should attempt any survey 
of the comparative utility of the 
various Welsh denominations, and it is 
an invidious task which I do not wish 
to enter upon. But certain facts have 
been brought to my knowledge, and I 
believe they are authentic, which I should 
like briefly to give to the House, as to 
the sort of work which has to be done 
by all denominations in Wales, and which 
is now being done, so far as I can dis- 
cover, more effectually by the Church of 
England than any other. I believe that in 
Monmouthshire and Glamorgan there are 
about 1,000,000 of inhabitants, the whole 
population of Wales being only 1,700,000. 
More than half the population of Wales 
are confined in those counties. So far 
as I can discover, you cannot put higher 
the adherents of all the Nonconformist 
bodies together, including infants, as 
more than 400,000. That leaves 600,000 
who are either members of the Church 
of England or who belong to no religious 
denomination at all, and in regard to 
whom no religious work is being carried 
on. Is not that a great religious pro- 
blem for all the religious bodies in Wales ? 
It is admitted to be so by all the best 
Nonconformists, and I find that the chief 
of the Nonconformist bodies in that par- 
ticular district is the Congregationalists ; 
and they themselves admit, with .a 
regret which we all share, that the 
increase in that body has not kept up 
even with the increase of population : 
while we find, on the other hand, in 
regard to the Church of England in 
those districts, that there has been pro- 
gress by leaps and bounds—progress in 
the construction of churches, progress in 
the ordaining of clergy, and progress in 
the number of persons confirmed, which 
show that, at all events, the work in that 
particular district, the great work in 
which all bodies of Christians, conform- 
ing and nonconforming, are equally con- 
cerned, is being carried out more effi- 
ciently at this moment by the Church of 
England than by any other of its 
collaborating sects, [Cries of “No!”] 
The figures are there, and I can draw 
no other conclusion from them. The 
question I wish to put to every man 
who has come to this House tonight 
with the view of voting in favour of this 
Bill is this: Does he think he will 
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further the great cause of religion among 
the growing masses in Wales by this Bill 
or does he not? I suppose that 99-100ths 
of this House believe that in every 
healthy civilisation the element of religion 
is absolutely necessary, and I suppose 
that nine tenths of this House—perhaps 
the figure is too high—but, at all events, 
a large majority of this Heuse do not 
differ from the tenets of the Church of 
England sufficiently to say that that 
great Christianising work ought not to 
be performed by her. If that be true, 
is it not a tremendous responsibility to 
take upon yourselves to vote that the 
Church which has got this work before 
it, which is doing its work by your own 
confession, and doing it well, or is help- 
ing you to do it and helping you well, is 
to be deprived of its means of usefulness ? 
I make that appeal to the House at 
large. Perhaps I ought not to make it 
to those who have hitherto regarded the 
Church question as a political question, 
nor to those who insist, most unhappily, 
as I think, upon looking at our existing 
ecclesiastical controversies through the 
mists of prejudice born of the unhappy 
conflicts which have raged in times past 
in England. Those times have long gone 
by. Surely we may now all work in 
harmony for the common good, and 
those Nonconformists who take my view 
of the situation, who think with me that 
we may forget the wrongs, if you like, 
inflicted in times past and under a 
different state of things by the English 
Church upon those who differed from her, 
and who think with me that all denom- 
inations of Christians are called upon now 
in these times of changing populations, of 
great movement and great growth, to use 
their best efforts to further convictions 
which all share—surely they will think, 
as I think, that the Church in Wales 
now deserves something more than 
generous treatment at their hands. This, 
at all events, I am certain of: that, if 
misled by the memory of the unhappy 
past or by the prejudice born of the 
daily conflict of party and of sect, men 
earnestly desirous of furthering religion, 
yet vote for this Bill, they will find that, 
though they have inflicted a great—I 
will not say an irreparable—injury upon 
the Church against whom this Bill is 
directed, they have done nothing to 
benefit those denominations of Christians 
to which they belong, and that they “a 
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done very much indeed to destroy that 
work in which they, as well as we, might 
heartily join, and which might be for the 
permanent benefit of that part of the 
country whose interests they profess 
especially to have at heart. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby), 
said: I should have thought that the con- 
sideration which would have presented 
itself to the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when, in his eloquent peroration, he 
called upon all sections of all religious 
communities to co-operate in that 
common work would have been to feel 
that the first step in the direction of 
that co-operation would be to place all 
those communities, without invidious dis- 
tinctions, upon a common footing. Is 
that opinion not shared even by Church- 
men in Wales? I had put into my 
hands to-day a letter from a gentleman 
who signs himself “Edmund Jones, 
Warden of the Diocesan School of 
Divinity in Wales,” and the conclusion 
of that letter is this :— 


**Tt is a reform that we want. It is quite 
hopeless to defend the present state of things as 
immaculate, and I do not shrink from saying in 

your columns that a large number of Welshmen, 

th Churchmen and Nonconformists, are long- 
ing to have some reasonable settlement of this 
vexed question, which has poisoned the social, 
religious, and political life of the Welsh nation 
for nearly half a century.”’ 
That is the view of a man who holds 
apparently a distinguished place in the 
Church of England in Wales. Then we 
have an evil in Wales that has to be 
dealt with, and the question we have to 
determine to-night is how that evil is to 
be dealt with. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that this long Debate has 
been in many respects interesting, and 
that it has been characterised by many 
brilliant speeches—some of them, I ven- 
ture also to agree with him, not absolutely 
relevant to the vote that we are going 
to give to-night. We have had many 
historical disquisitions. Some of them, 
which have come from what is called the 
Church party, have surprised and, I 
venture to say, have amused us. They 
have their source in certain publications 
which have given to me an extremely 
novel and astonishing view both of 
history and of law. In these descrip- 
tions of Church government and the 
relations of Church and State there are 
some chapters in history which were 
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entirely omitted. There is one event 
which in former days was considered of 
some importance which has entirely dis- 
appeared. It is the event which used to 
be known by the name of the Protestant 
Reformation. On reading the publca- 
tions of the Church Defence Association 
you would imagine that Henry VIII. 
never existed, that Edward VI. was a 
minor, that Mary Tudor of Blessed 
Memory had never lived, and that 
Elizabeth had never reigned. All these 
personages, as far as Church and State 
are concerned, have disappeared from 
the scene. Nothing material happened 
in Church and State in the 16th Century 
at all, or nothing that signified particu- 
larly. Everything is just as it was 
before, and the Church of to-day is 
exactly the Church of the period before 
the Reformation—in doctrine, in discip- 
line, and in the whole of the relations of 
Church and State. We know that well. 
It is like the axe which had a new head 
and a new handle, but was always the 
same axe. I confess that I am too old 
myself to have adopted these views of 
the relations of Church and State, but I 
shall not attempt at this hour to repro- 
duce ideas which seem entirely to have 
gone out of fashion. All that, I think, 
is a good deal beside the question we 
have to decide to-night—the question of 
the Church in Wales and nothing else. 
That is the subject which the Govern- 
ment are responsible for placing before 
the House. The question we have to 
determine is not the general merits 
of Establishment or Endowment, but 
whether Establishments or Endowments 
are, under the present condition of things, 
advantageously applied to society as it 
now exists in Wales. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself has admitted 
that that is the question at which we 
should look, and I entirely agree with 
him. I decline altogether to be diverted 
from that consideration by the larger 
questions which have been extensively 
introduced in these Debates. But there 
are arguments of a character which, if 
they were well-founded, would debar us 
altogether from making any change in 
the Establishment as it now exists in 
Wales or elsewhere. It is true they 
have not been advanced by the Leader 
of the Party. He said he was not going 
to take the high line, and he has not 
taken the high line, I think his main 
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argument was to stand upon the Statute 
of Limitations. What has become of 
the high line of the right hon. Member 
for Bristol, who opened this Debate, 
and of the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth? I doubt whether the Party 
which the right hon. Gentleman so ad- 
mirably represents are prepared to take 
what I may call the low line. I will not 
use that phrase—but the line which the 
right hon. Gentleman has adopted to- 
night. What has become of the “na- 
tional sin?” What has become of the 
doctrine of the right hon. Member for 
Bristol—that it is absolutely essential 
that the State should be connected with 
the Church ; that without the State the 
Church has no strength, and without 
the Church the State has no religion ? 
That was the argument advanced—and 
I am quite sure sincerely held—by 
the right hon. Member for Bristol. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth said that Disestablishment and 
Disendowment was a nationalsin. It is 
necessary, at all events, that we should 
make up our minds whether that is a 
good plea or not, because if it is a good 
plea there is no use discussing the ques- 
tion at all. It has been stated, and I 
have no doubt is held by the Church 
party, that it is for the highest interest 
of the State, and that it makes the 
State more religious, to have an estab- 
lished Church. Is that true? [An hon. 
Memper: “ Yes.” I know it is a 
firm belief, I should say of the majority 
of the Church party, that the existence 
of a Church gives a religious influence to 
a State. If that is so that is a conclu- 
sive argument ; but is it true? When 
the Nonconformists went to New Eng- 
land, was New England less religious 
than England under Charles II.? Was 
the Church under the Stuarts the Church 
in its most religious form? When Penn 
went to Pennsylvania was Pennsylvania 
a less religious community because it had 
no Established Church? Canada had 
an Establishment and an Endowment ; 
Canada has parted with it. Is Canada 
less religious than England? Are you 
prepared to say so? Are you prepared 
to say that of any of our colonies? Why, 
Sir, it isnot true. Of the English race 
probably three-fourths, certainly two- 
thirds, are without an Established 
Church. Are you prepared to affirm 
that those communities are less religious 
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than that to which we belong? Then, 


when you speak of Disestablishment as a 
national sin, I should like to know how 
far you are going to carry that doctrine. 
You have on the other side of the House, 
I know, a profound veneration and con- 
fidence in the House of Lords, but in the 
case of the Irish Church that assembly 
acquiesced, and the main instrument in 
carrying the Irish Church Bill through 
the House of Lords was Lord Salisbury, 
the present leader of the Tory party. He 
was supported by a man, whom certainly 
everybody who knew him would admit to 
be a most religious man—the late Lord 
Carnarvon ; and another person who took 
a great part in the settlement of that 
great question was the late Duke of 
Devonshire, who made a speech on that 
occasion which anybody who wants a 
refutation of the argument of which I am 
speaking I would strongly recommend to 
read. Well, Sir, therefore I dismiss the 
argument, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has abandoned that argument. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir, lam 
sorry to interrupt, but I must not be 
supposed to abandon an argument 
because I do not repeat it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The right hon. 
Gentleman explained the line of argu- 
ment he was going to take when he said 
he was not going to take the high line. 
That is what I call the high line. Now, 
Sir, I do not pretend to argue the ques- 
tion of the merits of Establishment and 
Endowments in general. What we have 
to consider to-night is whether, in respect 
of a particular community—that is to 
say, the community of Wales—the Estab- 
lishment and the Endowment is appro- 
priate and politic as applied to that 
community. We have to consider two 
questions—one Disestablishment, the 
other Disendowment. Now, Establish- 
ment and Endowments are interdepen- 
dent and inseparable in my opinion. I 
observe that the advocates of the Church 
generally in this debate have insisted a 

t deal more upon the question of 
Endowments than upon the question of 
Establishment, and that has been very 
characteristic, I think, of the Debate 
throughout. [An hon. Memper: “ No.”} 
Yes, I am quite sure that it is so, and a 
gentleman who spoke after dinner 


gave the reasons for it. The hon. | will no 
and learned Member for the Epsom 
Division of Surrey said the Endowments 
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are the breath of its life—the life of the 
Church. Now, Sir, I quite understand 
why that should be so. Indeed, there 
are many Churchmen who would gladly 
part with Establishment altogether. 
Everybody knows that, and it is natural, 
because Establishment is a restriction 
upon a Church, whereas Endowments 
are a benefit and a privilege, and it is 
quite easy to understand why people 
should lay much more stress and much 
more value upon that which is a privilege 
than upon that which is a restriction. 
What is Establishment? The ex-Home 
Secretary gave us a definition of it. He 
said :— 

** What did Establishment consist in? The 
supremacy of the Crown; the appointment of 
Bishops ; the assembling and dissolving of Con- 
vocation ; the control of the Crown over any 
canon that Convocation might pass ; and in the 
interference of Parliament which followed from 
the supremacy of the Crown ;’”’ 
and he might have added a good many 
other things too. Now, the change which 
had passed over the Church at the 
Reformation period in the Tudor reign 
was very much like the change which 
passed over the Monarchy at the time of 
the Revolution. The Church, like the 
Monarchy, became a limited institution, 
and that was the operation that took 
placeat that time with regard to the Estab- 
lishment. Now, the essence of Establish- 
ment is the control of the State over the 
Church. What is it that the Church 
gains by Establishment? The ex-Home 
Secretary, in the words I have read, 
showed plainly what the advantages are. 
It gains certain titles of honour ; it gains 
in its prelates a distinctive costume— 
[Opposition cries of “Oh! ”]—well, but 
it is so; and it gains also seats in the 
other House of Parliament. Really, 
beyond that I do not know what it is 
that the Church gains by Establishment. 
But the State insists on the Establish- 
ment as the co-relative and condition of 
endowment—and naturally so—and it 
imposes on the Church as a condition of 
imposing these endowments the fulfil- 
ment of laws prescribed by the State. 
Only one speaker in this Debate has 
insisted greatly upon one great feature 
of Establishment, and that was the ex- 
Home Secretary. He said :— 

‘‘Tf you Disestablish the Church, the Queen 
i longer be the supreme Head of the Church 
in Wales.’ 

I was a little surprised at the quarter 
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from which that came. It seemed to me 
that it was hardly the voice of the 
Vatican, but was rather inspired by 
the Quirinal. I do not know whether 
it is a recollection of the day when the 
right hon. Gentleman, in a vicarious 
character, exercised the functions which 
belong to the supreme head of the 
Church of England, whether he assisted, 
as I have often done myself, at the 
homage of Bishops for their temporalities 
—a most interesting ceremony, and one 
which indicates that the Supreme Head 
of the Church has something to say to 
the temporalities of the Church. I dare 
say it is that recollection which induced 
the right hon. Gentleman to lay so much 
stress on the importance of the Crown 
being the Supreme Head of the Church 
in Wales. Well, when we come to the 
question of endowment, we come to the 
real fighting part of the case. I think 
anybody who has listened to this Debate 
must recognise that that is the fact. It 
is not a question of doctrine or discipline, 
but of money. Nobody can doubt that. 
But it is met by an objection—which 
would be fatal to the case of endowment 
if well founded—that the State has no 
right to deal with the property of the 
Church. That is asserted very con- 
fidently by the Church party. It was 
put forward by the right hon. Member 
for Bristol. He said :— 

‘*T care not what was done in Ireland. This 
House has no more moral right to take one penny 
of these endowments than it has to take the pro- 
perty of any Corporation, any trade union, or 
society in the country.” 

Very well; he may say he does not care 
what was done in the case of Ireland. 
But other people have to care. Lord 
Salisbury has to care. [ Opposition cries 
of “Oh!”] Wait a minute ; he voted, 
and it was his vote and interest that 
carried the Bill for the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland. The Duke of 
Devonshire has something to say. But 
what was done in regard to the property 


of the Church in Ireland? The Duke| Ch 


of Argyll, the great vindicator of the 
rights of property, was a party to this 
act of public plunder and confiscation. 
The hon. Member for North Armagh 
was one of the confiscators of those 
days. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I voted -against the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Did you? 
Then I beg pardon. Atall events, there 
is the right hon. Gentleman who has 
considered the case of Ireland ; he has 
spoken to-night ; and he had to explain 
his position. I am always rather sorry 
for anyone who finds it necessary to ex- 
plain his position. He explained his 
position ; and I do not know what the 
gentleman who held the doctrine of 
sacrilege and national sin thought of 
that explanation. They would have 
heard that the right hon. Gentleman was 
guilty of a national sin and committed 
sacrilege as a peace offering to soothe a 
discontented people. That was the ex- 
planation he offered to-night. He said, 
not that it was a national sin, but that 
it was a national sacrifice. He made a 
national sacrifice because Ireland was in 
such a state of disorder and discontent ; 
and he used this other phrase, that he 
Disestablished and Disendowed the Irish 
Church in order to buy peace. Is that 
intended as a lesson for Wales? Is he 
going to say that if there was only dis- 
content enough, if only Wales was in a 
condition in which it was necessary to 
buy peace, then he will be prepared to 
make a national sacrifice of the property 
of the Welsh Church? This is the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
plained his position upon that subject. 
But, Sir, again I must agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary. He said he did not think 
any advantage was to be gained by en- 
tering into the legal and moral right of 
Parliament to entertain such a question 
as this. Rather a rebut to the senti- 
ments expressed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol— 

‘*That right was beyond question, and , Pre- 
cedents to support it were very numerous.’ 
Certainly, and I think he added these 
words :— 

‘*He would not talk about sacrilege ; there 
was abundant precedent in our history for Par- 
ame interfering with the property of the 
ure. 

Well, no one is in a better position to 
judge of that than a gentleman who be- 
longs to the communion of which the 
right hon. Gentleman is a member. That 
is perfectly true, and it is perfectly idle 
at this time of day to question the right 
of Parliament to deal with the property 
of the Church. [An hon. Member : 
“Oh, oh!”] Does the hon. Member 
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think he is a better judge than the right 
hon. Member for East Birmingham? 
On the whole, I prefer his authority. I 
have heard it advanced in this House 
that the tithe was a voluntary gift of 
the landowners to the Church. If that 
is so, they must have been very different 
from the landowners of the present day. 
I have heard complaints made of the 
manner in which tithe is paid by land- 
owners. On this point I will trouble 
the House with one extract of an 
historical character. There is an account 
given by Lord Coke, a good authority on 
the law and history of tithes ; it will be 
found in Selden, the great antiquarian 
authority. This is what he says about 
the origin of tithes :— 

‘* When Gregory the Great sent Augustine, 
about the year 600, assisted by 40 preachers, to 
publish the Gospel to our forefathers in England, 
it is testified by the laws of Edward the Confes- 
sor among other things that he preached and 
commanded tithe to be paid. This St. Augustine 
preached and taught, and this was granted by 
the King, the Barons, and the people.’’ 

A pretty good description of statecraft. 
I do not see how you could describe state- 
craft in better terms. “ But afterwards 
by the instigation of the devil—” I sup- 

he means the landlords—“ they 
detained it and did not pay it.” Selden 
says that when you come to Domesday 
Book it almost seems as if tithe had dis- 
appeared. Then, if this were a private 
grant by individuals, how comes it to be 
of general application? You do not find 
that in the case of private gifts. Where 
you find an obligation placed upon land 
which is universal and obligatory, it is 
perfectly idle to contend that that is a 
grant of private origin. Then, as to the 
right of the State to deal with these En- 
dowments ; I should like to know how 
these Endowments came into the hands 
in which they are found at present, if the 
State had not the right to deal with 
them. The right hon. Member for 
West Bristol, if I am not mistaken, 
is a distinguished alwmnus of the 
great House of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Yes, Sir; but that great House 
is endowed with Welsh funds. How 
did Christ Church get hold of the 
Welsh tithes? Iam afraid a part of 


them seems to have been devoted to the 
education of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
a very good purpose, too, an excellent 
purpose, but I am afraid a national sin. 
Then there is another great collegiate 
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institution which had the honour of edu- 
cating the right hon. Gentleman the 


Leader of the Opposition. It had the 
hongur, also, and a great honour it is, to 
have as one of its most distinguished 
ornaments the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who always addresses 
this House with so much ability ; and I, 
too, in a humbler capacity, was a par- 
taker of its advantages. The whole of 
the Endowments of the great Foundation 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, is in tithes 
and land once devoted to ecclesiastical 
uses. Of course, everybody knows that 
it was by the act of the State that the 
tithes were given to these institutions. 
Reference has been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to allusions which have 
been made to the lay impropriators. In 
this instance it was introduced by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department, and IT hope he has 
escaped the hereditary taint; but there 
are other persons who benefit by the 
right of the State to dispose of ecclesias- 
tical property. When the Duke of 
Devonshire has rejected this Bill in the 
House of Lords, he will be able to go 
home to the moors which lie above Bol- 
ton Abbey, and my young and distin- 
guished Friend, my Representative in the 
New Forest, has a magnificent home 
known as Beaulieu. How did they 
become of these properties 
except by the right of the State to dis- 
pose of the property of the Church? 
But this case really has been settled by 
the case in Ireland, and it is idle, at this 
time of day, after such an Act as the 
Trish Church Act has been , to 
contest the right of the State. I do not 
say whether it was politic, or wise, or 
just to do it—to contest, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has contested it, the 
moral right of the State to deal with the 
property of the Church. I have been 
obliged to allude to these questions be- 
cause they have been advanced in this 
Debate. I have been obliged to allude 
to the argument that the State ought 
to have an Established Church, and 
to the argument that the State has 
no right to deal with the property of the 
Church; but I perfectly agree that 
the question and the only question upon 
which we are going to pronounce a judg- 
ment to-night is whether it is right, 
politic, and wise to deal in this manner 
with the Church in Wales. That is the 
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not a question of the policy of establish- ment and Disendowment of the Welsh 


ments generally ; it is not a question of | Cc 


endowments generally. The question is | 
whether it is to be applied to the social | 
community in Wales, and I venture to 
affirm that a National Church ought not 
to exist in a community like Wales | 
unless it represents the sentiments and 
convictions of the majority of the people. | 
In old days, no doubt, the ground for a 
National Church was, that it represented | 
the sentiments and convictions of the 
people ; but in later days we have been 
obliged to adopt, and we do adopt, a 
more restricted view than that, and I 
admit that in a community where the e| 
majority of the people are in favour of | 
the existing Established and Endowed | 


| 


hurch in 1891. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : I did. I distinctly 
stated that the right hon. Gentleman 
| had said at a later date that he bowed 
_to the decision of the majority of the 
‘people of Wales. 


Srrk W. HARCOURT: The right 
|hon. Member for — said more 
|than that. He said :- 


‘*In two vital and determining points the 


| case of the Welsh Church corresponds with that 
| of the Irish Church. 


In the first place, it is the 
Church of the few as against the Church of the 
;many. In the second place, it is the Church of 
the rich as against the Church of the compara- 
tively poor. 


That is a good deal more than merely 
|bowing to the majority, and my right 


Church, the argument would be strong on. Friend went on to say : 


and weighty in favour of maintaining | 
that Church, and I should not be a party | ‘the None onformists are the people of Wales, 
to any speculative view of establishments | | | undoubtedly the bulk of the people of Wales.’ 
and endowments for disturbing that If that is true there is no justification 
state of things. But is that the con- for maintaining in Wales an Established 
dition of things in Wales? The right. ‘Church. The right hon. Gentleman who 
hon. Gentleman endeavoured to refute has just sat down said that the opinion 
the arguments on this subject. He said | of Wales may be changed at the next 
he would not enter into any calculation, | ‘election. I doubt whether that is very 
but he endeavoured to dispose of the | ‘likely, for what happened at the last 
arguments of the majority of the repre- ‘Election? Of the Unionist candidates 
sentatives of the people of Wales, how many declared themselves in favour 
I should like to apply that argument to|of the Church in Wales? There were 
the case of England. Supposing that in 34 Unionist candidates, and out of those 
England you had the same proportion of | ‘only 8—no, 5— declared in favour of 
persons as in Wales for and against Dis- | ‘the Church in Wales. In these  cir- 
establishment, how long do you think | cumstances is the opinion of Wales 
that the Establishment would continue likely to alter on this subject? 
to exist? The right hon. Gentleman Twenty years ago very few votes were 
knows it would not exist for a day.| given in favour of Disestablishment. 
There are about 460 Members for Eng- | Every year there has been an increasing 
Jand. Supposing there were 420 against number. How, then, can you doubt 
the Establishment and 40 in favour of it, what is the opinion of the majority of 
do you think that the question would | the people of Wales? It is said that the 
not be settled at once? The right hon. | ‘Church in Wales has greatly improved 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover of late, and I am glad to know it has. 
Square, endeavoured to-night—not very | |Has that altered the opinion of the 
candidly, if I might say so—to cite majority of the people of Wales! It 
against us the great authority of the | has not. Why, concurrently with the 
right hon. Member 


‘It is not very far from the truth to say that 


for Midlothian. improvement, the opinion of the people 
He read a passage from a speech made, of Wales is as strong or stronger than it 
20 years ago by my right hon. Friend, in' was before. Then the last argument 
which he said that there was a distine- that is addressed to us is, that it is so 
tion betwen the case of the Church in unfair to the Welsh Church to deprive 
Wales and the Church of England in ‘it of its emoluments. What is the figure 
Ireland. But the right hon. Member for of these emoluments! The right hon, 
St. George’s ought to have referred to a Gentleman the Member for Bristol put 
speech made by my right hon. Friend os at £157,000. Is that the sum on 
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which the Church in Wales is prepared 
to come before the country and say that 
the absence of that sum will disable it 
from its religious duties? In the presence 
of what we know has been done by the 
Free Kirk of Scotland, in the presence 
of what has been done and is being done 
by the Nonconformists of Wales, is it 
possible to say that the Church that 
reaches the richest part of Wales would 
be for ever disabled from its religious 
work by the loss of such a sum 
of money as that? I cannot believe 
it. I am astonished that such 
an argument as that should be 
put forward. Is it likely that this will 
destroy the religious action or the reli- 
gious influence of the Church in Wales? 
The evidence of the Church in Ireland 
is sufficient to satisfy us upon that point. 
The Church in Ireland has not suffered 
either in its wealth or in its means, or 
in its religious influence ; and therefore, 
Sir, believing as we do that the case of 
the Church in Wales stands upon very 
much the same footing as that of the 
Church in Ireland — that it is not a 
Church which represents the sentiments 
or the convictions of the majority of the 
people, and that that is the condition 
upon which alone a national Church can 
stand, that it is the only condition which 
can justify Establishments or Endow- 
ments—being firmly of that conviction, 
we have taken the responsibility of ask- 
ing the House of Commons to-night to 
determine that in Wales the Establish- 
ment and Endowment shall cease to exist. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 304; 
Noes, 260.—(Division List No. 39.) 


DISTRESS BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, which originated in the 
House of Lords, 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries) explained, that 
the object of the Bill was to enable the 
Judges of County Courts to cancel the 
certificates of bailiffs guilty of gross 
abuse of power. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid), 
thought the Bill was unnecssary. Not 
three months ago he appeared in a county 
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court for a client who had been grossly 
misused by a bailiff, and succeeded in| 


getting the man’s certificate aoneaties. | 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Str R. T. REID assured his hon. and 
learned Friend that the Bill was necessary, 
as the existing provision was, owing to 
construction put upon it by the courts, 
found inapplicable. The result was that 
the County Courts were flooded with 
complaints from poor people of having 
been grossly illtreated by bailiffs and no 
redress could be given them. 


Bill read 2°. 


MARKET CAnees 74 COMPENSATION 


On the Order for the consideration of 
this Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that as no attempt had been made to 
carry out the distinct promise given by 
the promoters of the Bill that it would 
be applied to Ireland, he should object 
to the consideration of the Bill. 

CotoneL LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham) said, he had made every 
inquiry, and found it was impossible 
that the Bill could be made applicable 
to Ireland. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Member would withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is always 
said in the case of Ireland—it is impos- 
sible ; but we will make it possible. I 
object. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herperr 
GarpENER, Saffron Walden) said, the 
Bill was a very useful Bill, and hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
insist on his objection. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I object. 


Consideration of Bill accordingly post- 
poned. 


PATENT DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS ACTS 
(1883 To 1888) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, 
Bill to amend the Patent Designs and Trade 
Marks Acts, 1883 to 1888. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read a first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 189.) 


House adjourned at Thirty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 2nd April 1895. 


CYPRUS. 

Return respecting the Revenues of the 
Island of Cyprus laid before the House 
(pursuant to Order of the 15th of March 
last), and to be printed.—{ No. 55.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION — PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


The following Bills were presented by 
Lord Kensington (for Lord Playfair) and 
read 1* :— 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education Department under the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, to enable the School 
Board for Acton to put in force the Lands 
Clauses Acts. [No. 56.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act 1870, to enable the 
School Board for Hornsey to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Acts. [No. 57.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education Department under the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, to enable the School 
Board for Manchester to put in force the Lands 
Clauses Acts. [No. 58.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education Department under the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, to enable the School Boa: 
for Live 
Acts. f 0. 50) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education}Department under the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, to enable the School Board 
for Lowestoft to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Acts. yee. 60.] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education Department under the Elementary 
Education Act 1870, to enable the School Board 
for Pwllheli to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Acts. [No. 61] 


1 to put in force the Lands Clauses 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2.) 
BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment : The 
Report of Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the whole House to be re- 
ceived on Thursday next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL.— 
{u.1.].—[No. 62.] 
AND 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES (No. 2.) 
BILL.—[{n.1.]}—No. 63.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment to each Bill : 
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The Report thereof to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bills to be printed 
as amended. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL.—{[x.t.] 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended 
[No. 64.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1.) BILL. 
Read 2" (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LORD’S DAY ACT. 
Moved,—That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider what amendments 
it is expedient to make in the Lord’s 
Day Act (21 Geo. ITI. c. 49).—( Viscount 
Cross) : 


Agreed to. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
Viscount SIDMOUTH— in rising to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what restrictions had been laid 
by the Turkish Government on British 
subjects travelling in Palestine and 


ra | Syria ; and whether any correspondence 


on the subject could be laid before Par- 
liament—said : Some time ago it came to 
my notice that certain restrictions had 
been placed on travellers in Asia Minor. 
The subject is of some interest, because, 
as the House is aware, very important 
explorations have been going on for 
years, and have now reached a point 
when, speaking as a member of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, I may say that 
we hope we are on the eve of still more 
important discoveries. This can hardly 
be regarded as a private enterprise, 
because some of the most distinguished 
savants in France and Germany have 
been engaged in the work, and our own 
Government have given at different 
times the services of such eminent men 
as Sir Charles Warren, Sir C. Wilson, 
and the late General Gordon. I will 
conclude by asking the noble Earl whether 
he can lay any papers on the Table. 
Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl 
of Kuiwpertey): Early in February 
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the Porte issued orders to the Govern- 
ment in Beyrout that travelling pass- 
ports should not be granted to foreigners 
without authority, but when the incon- 
venience that would be caused by those 
regulations was pointed out the orders 
were at once withdrawn. That being 
the case, it seems to me that it will not 
be necessary to produce any correspon- 
dence, which, in fact, consists, only of 
one or two short telegrams. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH : The explora- 
tion can go on as it did before ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
not able to say. The explorations were 
not mentioned in the question upon the 
Paper, so I have not armed myself with 
information on that point. But as regards 
the permission to travel, matters remain 
in exactly the same position as before. 


CHITRAL. 

Viscount CROSS : I should like to 
ask whether any further information has 
been received by the Government from 
Chitral ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Rear): The 
only information which has reached us is 
that Colonel Kelly had reached Pingal on 
March 28th. 


House ee at a Quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 2nd April 18965. 


The House met shortly after Three of 
the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


On the Motion for the consideration 
of this Bill, 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
inquired whether there was any special 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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complaint with regard to this company 
by the Board of Trade, either with re- 
gard to the Railway Servants’ Hours 
Bill or the Traffic Acts of 1888 and 1894. 

No answer being given, 

Mr. DODD, rising again, said: As 
there is no one here to answer, I object. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has already spoken. 


Bill ordered for 3°. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
On the Order for the consideration of 
the Great Eastern Railway Bill, 


Mr. DODD objected. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That cannot be 
done The Bill is by order. 

*Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow) who had given notice to 
move that the Bill be considered that 
day six months, complained strongly of 
a speech made by Lord Claud Hamilton, 
the Chairman of the Company, at the 
half-yearly meeting. He urged that, 
as the company had refused to co-operate 
loyally with the Board of Trade in giving 
effect to regulations laid down by 
Parliament, the House should not con- 
sent to give the company sanction to any 
further extension of its powers. He 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.) seconded the Motion, and said 
that in dismissing 400 men from the 
employment of the company Lord Claud 
Hamilton said that “someone must 
suffer” for the legislation which had 
taken place. The action of the company, 
he argued, deserved the reprobation of 
the House. He instanced the case of an 
engine-driver who, after 22 years’ service 
and with an irreproachable character, 
had been dismissed because he had been 
the spokesman of his mates. Shortly 
after he called the attention of the 
Board of Directors to a gross instance of 
fraudulent returns of hours of labour 
connived at by one of the local superin- 
tendents. One would have thought that 
the action of the Board of Directors 
would have been to have punished the 
superintendent who connived at this 
fraudulent return. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), on a point of order, asked 
whether it was in order for the hon. 
Member to call attention to these 
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matters on the Bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should have 
thought it my duty to stop the hon. 
Gentleman had it not been for the re- 
marks of the Chairman of the Company. 
I think that does give a reason for the 
course taken. But I think the particu- 
lars into which the hon. Member is 
now entering are outside the Bill, and 
are not relative to the immediate issue. 
There is nothing in the Bill with refer- 
ence to the hours of labour, and I do not 
think the hon. Member can cite particu- 
lar instances as a reason for punishing a 
company when they come to this House 
to ask for further powers. 

Mr. GROVE said he would merely 
say that in this particular instance the 
man who violated the regulation of the 
Board of Trade was allowed to remain 
in his employment, and he believed that 
if a great Company sanctioned such con- 
duct as that, it would convert the 
measures which that House passed into 
waste paper. He felt that the Great 


Eastern Railway Company, as a rule, 
behaved well to their employés, and that 
the foremen and the management set an 
admirable example to most of the Rail- 


way Companies throughout the country, 
but it was here, he feared, the spirit 
shown in Lord Claud Hamilton’s speech 
might develop, and do harm, not only to 
the Company, but also to the public and 
the men in their employ, that he seconded 
the motion of his hon. Friend. 

Cotonst LOCK WOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, that as one who had not 
the smallest pecuniary interest in the 
Great Eastern, but as one whose con- 
stituents were deeply affected by the 
line and the future prospects of the line 
proposed by this Bill, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not persist in his motion. 
He could quite understand the honour- 
able motives which had led both the 
mover and the seconder to bring this 
question before the House. It affected, 
he had no doubt, men in whom they 
were most deeply and honourably inter- 
ested, but he should like to point out 
that there was also a larger proportion 
of the population who were still more 
interested in the passing of this Bill. 
The Bill related principally to a branch 
railway in a district which at the present 
moment was in great need of railway 
accommodation, and it, moreover, affected 
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a large body of the men in whom the 
hon. Members were interested, namely, 
the railway servants, because it provided 
for an extension of the pension scheme. 
He would ask them if, after expressing 
their opinion on the subject of the 
Chairman’s speech, they might not think 
it compatible with their duty to with- 
draw their opposition. They had heard 
that the relationships between the Great 
Eastern and the Board of Trade had 
been of the most friendly character, and 
also that their treatment of their ser- 
vants was in every way praiseworthy, and 
that being so, he would like to ask the 
hon. Members if they did not think it 
would be looking a little too far forward 
to prophesy as to what the future rela- 
tionships between the Company and their 
servants might be. He felt so certain 
himself that the future of the Great 
Eastern must and would depend so 
largely upon the friendly relations be- 
tween the Company and the men, that 
he could not think for one moment they 
would go behind the back of the law and 
do anything prejudicial to the interests of 
their employés. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he did not feel altogether sur- 
prised that the remarks made by the 
Chairman of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company had given rise to a 
Debate. At the same time he very 
much regretted it, for it imported into 
the consideration of this Bill what ought 
to be considered only upon its own 
merits, an element which was, no doubt, 
of a controversial and, to some extent, 
of a painful nature. He read those re- 
marks, and he thought they were not 
necessary. He thought they did not 
tend to make easier the duties of those 
who had had cast upon them by Parlia- 
ment the very difficult function of 
endeavouring to apply an Act which was 
in the interests not only of railway ser- 
vants but also of the whole travelling 
public, upon a subject which was espe- 
cially difficult. It would be possible, by 
hasty, precipitate, or over-zealous ad- 
ministration to injure the railway ser- 
vants themselves, and, at the same time, 
to embitter the relations, which ought to 
be cordial, between the Railway Com- 
pany and the Board of Trade. They did 
their best to administer the Act in the 
spirit in which Parliament passed it, and 
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in which they thought it ought to be 
administered. They did their best to 
prevent it from too suddenly imposing 
too heavy obligations on the Company, 
and at the same time to make it valuable 
as a means of relieving the men from 
excessive hours, and, further, of securing 
the safety of the public. He did not 
think it would be desirable to go beyond 
the ruling of the Chair and enter into 
the particular instances of contest and 
discussion which had arisen between the 
Great Eastern Railway Company and 
the Board of Trade. There had been, 
no doubt, a certain number of cases in 
which they had been unable to take the 
view the Company desired them to take, 
and the Company had not, so far, made 
the reduction the Board of Trade thought 
desirable. These matters, however, were 
not concluded, and he thought it would 
be going beyond the limits of the 
Speaker’s ruling if he were to discuss 
them now. He therefore came to the 
question which was really raised by the 
Motion, that the Bill be rejected. He 
must observe upon that that it was ex- 
tremely undesirable, for various reasons, 
that the House should take this oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing an opinion upon 
the ‘conduct of a Railway Company in 
matters which were not concerned in the 
Bill primarily before the House. This 
question of the hours of railway servants 
was one which had been put, in the first 
instance, into the hands of the Board of 
Trade with a view to bringing about a 
friendly solution, and the remedy pro- 
vided in case a friendly solution was not 
arrived at was by proceedings before 
the Railway Commission. Parliament 
had, therefore, deliberately prescribed a 
method by which this question should 
be determined. In other words, it had 
removed it from the practical cognisance 
of this House, and it had, by implication, 
said that there were no matters of such 
a nature that should be raised on the 
Second Reading of these Bills. 

*Mr. MACDONALD said, his point 
was that when a Railway Company, 
which had expressed a hostile opinion 
with regard to General Acts of Parlia- 
ment regulating the conduct of its busi- 
ness, applied to Parliament for extended 
powers, then this House ought to 
take cognisance of the attitude of 
that Railway Company in determining 
whether the application should be granted. 


M,. Bryce. 
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Mr. BRYCE said he did not at all 
subscribe to the doctrine that because 
a Chairman of a Company said a certain 
thing the whole Company was to be 
prejudiced. If a Chairman had indulged 
in reflections upon the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment in passing this Bill, it was no 
reason why they should depart from their 
own settled procedure and reverse their 
own policy in a matter so deliberately 
settled as this was settled by the Act of 
1893. He could not assent to that 
distinction. But there was another 
thing to be said about this Bill. These 
Bills are not promoted exclusively in the 
interests of the Railway Company. They 
were promoted for the benefit of the 
general public as well. They were, in 
many cases, for better facilities for the 
working - classes getting to and from 
their work. They were'very often Bills 
for increasing the means for the public 
safety, and for taking additional lines 
to improve their stations or their shunting 
yards, and in that way to provide it 
must be for the safety of their workmen. 
They were, perhaps, for the purpose of 
doubling their lines and running their 
trains upon an additional line so as to 
secure greater immunity from collision. 
Under these circumstances, they must 
not regard these Bills as solely in the 
interest of the Company, which they 
would punish if they rejected them. For 
these reasons he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persevere in his objection, but 
would be satisfied with the attention he 
had drawn to the language of the 
Chairman of the Company, and to the 
unfortunate results which must follow if 
Companies were to set themselves in 
opposition to the deliberately adopted 
policy of Parliament. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, he 
was not concerned in the least in the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, except 
that he had the misfortune of living 
upon it. He spoke simply in the interests 
of the agricultural community. He 
would venture to suggest to the hon. 
Member who had made this motion that 
such speeches as the one to which he had 
called attention meant practically abso- 
lutely nothing. In this case nothing 
had been done after the speech of the 
Chairman which could in any way pre- 
judice the employés of the Company. If 
the hon. Gentleman carried his Motion 
he certainly would not penalise the 
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Company. He would not do any harm 
to the Chairman, but he would do con- 
siderable harm to those men who were 
employed by the Company. He should 
have no objection to the Great Eastern 
Company receiving a lesson, for they 
charged the highest possible railway 
rates for agricultural produce, and they 
did not enjoy the wheeled arrangements 
which they called carriages which were 
run on their line. He thought none 
would deny that the county of Essex 
should have new communications and 
fresh facilities of transit, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the farming interest 
that these communications and facilities 
should be given and made. He there 
fore hoped the hon. Member would see 
fit, under the circumstances, to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. C. DODD said, that he had not 
read the speech of the Chairman of the. 
Great Eastern Railway Company, but 
he wished to have further imformation 
with respect to this Bill, whether the 
Board of Trade had any special ground 
of complaint against the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, either in regard to 
the enforcement of the Railway Servants’ 
Hours Act, or the working of the Con- 
ciliation Clause under the Traftic Acts. 
The Standing Orders, giving directions 
to the Private Bill Committees, did not 
contain anything dealing with recent 
legislation. The Board of Trade had no 
power to enforce its views with respect 
to reasonable charges under the Traffic 
Act, and the House ought to support the 
Board of Trade where the Company 
showed itself to be absolutely unreason- 
able. Again, with regard to the hours 
of railway servants, wherever a company 
had refused to attend to the reasonable 
requirements of the Board of Trade, the 
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did not need anyone to defend his repu- 
tation. He had been a highly-respected 
Member of the House off and on for 
many years, but as far as the passage 
quoted from his speech was concerned, 
the noble Lord deserved more than the 
faint praise by which he had been 
damned by some of his defenders. The 
noble Lord was not only within his right, 
but within the limits of his duty, in 
placing before his shareholders matters 
which he thought deserving of their con- 
sideration. If such a person, occupying 
a position of public responsibility, were 
to be cramped in the expression of his 
mind to his own shareholders, it was 
carrying any supposed ideas of privilege 
to a very far pitch. He thought the 
remarks of the noble Lord were fully 
justified. No doubt he was speaking 
| from full knowledge, and as the result of 
inquiry ; and, if he had not been straight- 
forward to his shareholders, he would 
have deserved their censure. Were the 
proceedings of the House to be delayed, 
and its time occupied by political con- 
troversies arising out of the meetings of 
| Directors and shareholders of public 
jcompanies? If there was anything in 
|the Bill to which any hon. Gentleman 
took exception the House would hear 
him, but he hoped the present Motion 
would not be taken as a precedent for 
re-thrashing out questions on which 
Parliament had already decided. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the principle laid down by the hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division could 
not be allowed to pass without challenge. 
It was that when a railway company 
failed to agree with the President of the 
Board of Trade and his subordinates, it 
was to be penalised when it came to 
Parliament for further powers. He 








House would be informed of the fact 
when it was being asked to confer further | | 
powers upon that Company. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, | 
Thanet) thought the House would have 
no difficulty in supporting the President 
of the Board of Trade with respect to 
this particular Amendment, but some | 
protest ought to be entered against the | 
practice obtaining in some quarters of 
the House of introducing, under cover 
of an Amendment, to resist the passage of 
a Private Bill, controversies of a more or 
less political character. The Chairman 
of. the Great Eastern Railway Company 





could not understand hon. Members who 
called themselves Liberals complaining 
of the remarks made by the Chairman of 
a Railway Company in criticism of an 
Act of Parliament or of a Public Depart- 
ment. How was it possible to get 
foolish Acts—of which there were some 
—and mischievous Acts—of which there 
were many—repealed unless public 
attention was called te them ? He thought 
it was the doctrine of the Liberal Party 
above all others that it was the business 
of those who objected to any law to go 
on agitating until it was repealed. Why 
should an official,.sach as the noble Lord, 
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whose every Act had to be submitted to 
the Board of Trade, be debarred from 
calling attention to the action of that 
Department? He entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord that a great deal of the 
action of the Board of Trade was ill- 
advised, and ought not to be taken. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Sheffield, Hallam) said, that he did not 
complain of the speech of the President 
of the Board of Trade, but he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give no 
encouragement to the principle laid down 
by the hon. Member for the Maldon 
Division. The right hon. Gentleman 
must see that to do as the hon. Member 
asked him to do would be for an 
Executive Department to decide ex-parte 
on the very questions which Parliament 
had said should be referred to a judicial 
tribunal—the Railway Commission. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said, that he presumed the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, though not 
answering the questions which had been 
raised now, would do so when the general 
matter came under discussion. [Mr. 
Bryce signified assent.| On that under- 
standing, the question could be allowed 
to now. 

*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.) thought that this Motion 
was a gross abuse of Parliamentary 
privilege. On a Bill which contained 
nothing in reference to these matters the 
Motion raised a question which was 
decided by the House of Commons last 
year on entirely different lines. It not 
only asked the President of the Board of 
Trade to introduce an alien subject, but 
also to say that the persons with whom he 
disagreed were absolutely in the wrong. 
A method was provided for settling a 
dispute between the Board of Trade and 
the Railway Companies by a reference to 
the Railway Commission, and it would be 
asking the President of the Board of 
Trade to do a grossly unfair act if he 
were asked to say that the Companies 
with whom he was in dispute were in the 
wrong. 

*Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD said, 
that the question which he had raised 
was in no sense a personal one, 
but a large and genera] question, 
of which the House might well 
take cognisance. The speech of the hon. 
Baronet and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite made it hard for him to with- 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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draw his Motion, for he still thought that 
the attitude assumed by the Chairman 
and Directors of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ought to be taken notice 
of by the House. But he would consent 
to withdraw, in view of the speech of the 
President of the Board of Trade. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 





HAND AND MOULD-MADE PAPER. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in the Schedule of 
Paper, referred to in the circular letter 
of the Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, dated 14th February, 
1895, the term hand-made or mould- 
made, occurring in Item 94, is intended 
to refer to paper made on moulds 
worked by machinery ; and, if so, whe- 
ther, seeing that the instruction which 
follows — namely, hand-made to be 
marked on wrapper, inflicts an injury 
on the makers of genuine hand-made 
papers, and contains an inducement to 
makers of mould-made papers by 
machinery to misname their productions 
as hand-made, he will cause the 
schedule to be revised ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Stationery Office, having satisfied 
itself that papers of qualities formerly pro- 
duced only by the process of hand-making, 
are now produced .also by mechanical 
processes, has lately, when requiring 
papers for uses for which “ hand-made ” 
alone were formerly supplied, invited 
alternative tenders for papers of the same 
weight and material either “hand-made” 
or “mould-made.” The latter phrase is 
intended, as suggested in the question, 
“to refer to paper made on moulds 
worked by machinery.” By an over- 
sight the words “ or mould-made,” when 
introduced into the specification, were 
not inserted, as they should have been, 
in the direction for marking the 
wrappers. Instructions have been given 
to correct the error. 


IRISH SOLDIERS AND THE SHAM- 
ROCK. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for War whether he is aware that the 
Irish soldiers belonging to the 22nd 
Company, Royal Artillery, central 
district, and tothe lst and 8th Companies, 
western district, Malta, were ordered on 
St. Patrick’s Day to remove from their 
helmets the shamrock which they wore 
in honour of the national festival of 
Ireland ; and, if so, upon what authority 
the order was given ; and whether it is 
intended to deprive Irish soldiers of the 
right to wear the emblem of their coun- 
try upon St. Patrick’s Day ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeL_-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): As I stated two years 
ago, in this House, permission to wear 
a national emblem rests entirely with 
officers commanding units, who are 
authorised to exercise their discretion 
as occasion arises. No report has been 
received of the circumstances referred to 
in the question ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the discretion of the 
Commanding Officers was not properly 
exercised. We know nothing of the 
facts ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough to make inquiries as to the facts 
alleged in the question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, that the hon. Member was good 
enough to show him a letter setting 
forth the complaint. He did not think 
that on the strength of that letter he 
could well interfere. He had not 
received any complaints of the same 
kind from any other quarter, and 
although the feelings of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s correspondent were hurt it was on 
a small scale—he did not mean that 
the feelings were hurt on a small scale 
but that the transactions were on a small 
scale—and he did not think he would be 
justified in interfering. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the grounds he had for putting the facts 
of this question to him were altogether 
different to those stated in the letter 
referred to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
said, that if that was so, he would make 
inquiries into the circumstances. 

- Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said 
he had not received any complaint 
from any other quarter. He had given 
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notice of a similar question for next 
Thursday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
It has not reached me. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is on the 
Paper of the House. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
how soon the right hon. Gentleman 
expects to be able to reply? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It will be some time, seeing that com- 
munication has to be made with Malta. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: How long? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A month or six weeks. 


MOMBASA RAILWAY AND SLAVERY. 
Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
having regard to the fact that terms have 
been now concluded with the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, will take 
steps toconstruct a railway from Mombasa 
towards Lake Victoria Nyanza; what 
number of slaves up to the present time 
have been engaged at Zanzibar as 
porters upon which a deposit has been 
paid to the Government agent under the 
Proclamation of 17th October, 1894, 
and what is the amount of the deposit ; 
and whether the representatives of Her 
Majesty’s Government at Zanzibar have 
yet reported as to the best method of 
promptly terminating the institution of 
slavery; if not, when was the Report 
asked for, und when is it expected ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): The terms offered have only 
just been accepted by the East Africa 
Company, and I cannot add to the 
answer which was given by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer the other day. 
We have no information as to the second 
paragraph of my hon. Friend’s question. 
The despatch to Mr. Hardinge, instruct- 
ing him to send the Report in question, 
was sent on the 27th of November last ; 
the Report was received last Wednesday. 
Mr. Hardinge has since telegraphed to 
ask that a final decision as to the steps 
to be taken may be postponed till further 
information which is being collected has 
been received. The Vice Consul is now 
taking up his residence at Pemba, about 
the interior of which nothing has hitherto 
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been known, and we expect to receive 
further and important information from 
him. 

BAD WEATHER AND 

ATTENDANCE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether, considering the very 
great decrease in the average attendances 
at schools in the remote districts of Scot- 
land caused by the storms of last winter, 
and the consequent loss of grants to 
School Boards, these grants and the 
Probate Duty paid in lieu of school fees 
might this year be paid on the average 
attendance of last year. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gerorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have already stated how 
far we can make allowance for excep- 
tional circumstances in regard to weather 
by permitting a proportionate deduction 
from the required number of attendances 
if a school has to be closed by stress of 
weather, and also by allowing the 
register not to be marked in exceptional 
circumstances. But it would not be in 
the power of the Department to pay 
grants on the basis of the average attend- 
ance of last year. 


SCHOOL 


CANTEEN SUPPLIES IN CORK. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the General 
Commanding the Cork district has issued 
an order directing that every Corps and 
Regiment shall, from the lst proximo, 
obtain its canteen grocery supply from a 
firm in Cork; and, if so, whether such 
order is justified by the regulations of 
the Service, and by what authority can 
a General Commanding give this prefer- 
ence to a particular firm ? 

Mr. F. A. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to 
recent orders issued by the General Com- 
manding the Cork District (and which 
includes the City of Limerick), that 
henceforth all canteen supplies should be 
obtained from a Cork firm ; is he aware 
that this order has excited great dissatis- 
faction throughout every garrison town 
in the south of Ireland ; and whether he 
will cause this order to be withdrawn ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
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whether his attention has been called to 
a resolution passed by the Queenstown 
Town Commissioners on Friday last, pro- 
testing against the order recently issued 
by the General Commanding the Cork 
District, directing that in future can- 
teens, groceries, and other stores be sup- 
plied by a Cork firm ; and whether, in 
view of the serious injury which such an 
order must inflict upon local traders, he 
will recommend the Military Authorities 
in Cork to consider the desirability of 
cancelling it? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork County, 
N.E.) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had received a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the Town Com- 
missioners of Fermoy with regard to this 
order ; and whether this order, if carried 
into effect, will not only act prejudi- 
cially to the interest of the soldier, but 
also affect the traders in small garrison 
towns in Ireland. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): That is a repetition 
of the three questions on the Paper. I 
ask the hon. Members to take the one 
answer to them all. The general prin- 
ciple as regards canteens is that they 
manage their own affairs and obtain 
their supplies where they can be had 
most advantageously for the soldiers ; 
and I should view with regret any large 
departure from a system under which 
considerable local relations subsist be- 
tween the troops and the townspeople in 
their neighbourhood. At the same time 
it is the duty of a General Commanding 
to see that the canteens of his district 
are so administered as to give the greatest 
benefit to the soldiers for the money they 
expend. In the Cork district it was 
found that, in many cases, goods were 
supplied, especially at outlying stations, 
at prices much higher than those at 
which large firms were ready to deliver 
goods of equal or superior quality ; and, 
while leaving for local markets the large 
items represented by milk, vegetables, 
eggs and malt liquors, as well as by the 
extra meat and , the General de- 
cided to concentrate into one order the 
demands of the different canteens for the 
several other articles, and to entrust, in 
each case, the supply to some one firm— 
not necessarily in Cork. No monopoly 
was created, and no contract made ; but 
a comparison of prices between different 
firms was to be made monthly, and the 
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Order was given for one month only. I 
give the General Officer Commanding 
the greatest credit for the efforts he has 
made to reduce the price and enhance 
the quality of the goods supplied to 
regimental canteens in his district. The 
result has been, I am informed, an im- 
provement in quality, and a reduction in 
price amounting, in some cases, to 53 
per cont. I do not wish, however, to 
disguise my opinion that it is better that 
the canteens should manage these matters 
for themselves ; and, if the Canteen Com- 
mittees do their duty, I see no reason 
why they should not realise equally 
satisfactory results by adopting the same 
methods. 

Mr. FLYNN inquired if the order of 
the Commander would remain in force 
notwithstanding the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own views on the question, and 
whether he was to understand that there 
would not be any monopoly confined to 
any particular firm or firms. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly not, and the arrangement is 
made for a month only. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked 
if any complaints had been received by 
the military authorities in Cork as to 
the price and quality of the goods sup- 
plied by the local traders, and if a similar 
order had ever been issued in the Cork 
district. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
was not aware of that, because, as he 
had said, the general principle had been 
that each Canteen Committee should 
manage this matter themselves. In this 
case it had been found that the prices 
being paid were largely in excess, and 
the prices paid sometimes to suppliers 
outside the district altogether were 
largely in excess of the prices at which 
the same articles could be obtained. He 
might add that the quality had been 
greatly improved. It was found that a 
large number of canteens were obtaining 
and selling margarine as butter. 

Mr. E. CREAN (Queen’s Co., Ossory) 
asked if local traders were precluded by 
this order from competing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Not at all. As he understood, there was 
no open invitation for traders, but the 
different price lists of firms were com- 

, and action was taken on that. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) in- 

quired whether, in this instance, the 
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complaints had originated with the 
troops or with the shopkeepers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked what was 
the practice in England. Had any 
English General told the Army they 
must all buy of the Army and Navy 
stores ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, there was no question of the Army 
and Navy stores. The goods were 
obtained from traders in the district, 
and he had already said it was a new 
departure on the part of an energetic, 
public-spirited General commanding the 
district, who saw his way to accomplish, 
and had accomplished, considerable bene- 
fit for the soldier by this process. He 
had already expressed the opinion that 
he thought it was the sounder system to 
allow each Canteen Committee to manage 
its own affairs. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has this ex- 
periment ever been tried in England ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already said this is a new de- 


parture. 


CASTLEREA AND BALLAGHA- 
DERREEN RAILWAY. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he has yet forwarded 
to the promoters of the Castlerea and 
Ballaghaderreen Railway any reply to 
the answer forwarded by them to the 
Treasury Memorandum ? 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT: I have to- 
day forwarded the desired reply to my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who will no doubt communicate 
it to the parties interested. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
copy of the resolution passed at the 
large meeting held in Loughglynn on 
Sunday last, in favour of the Castlerea 
and Ballaghaderreen Railway, both as a 
relief work and one opening up a large 
district of country ; whether he is aware 
that the engineer of the line has stated 
that the amount to be spent on labour in a 
thickly - populated district would be 
£60,000 ; and whether, with the view of 
providing employment during thesummer, 
he will recommend the Treasury to grant 


the comparatively trifling guarantee 
asked for? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (for Mr. J. Mortzey): A 
copy of the resolution referred to in favour 
of the proposed railway has been received. 
It contains a statement that £60,000 of 
the £80,000, the estimated cost, would 
be spenton labour. Without expressing 
an opinion on the merits of the case, I 
may say that the Chief Secretary has 
been in communication with the Trea- 
sury, who inform him that they have no 
funds available for fresh guarantees 
under the Act of 1883, and that even if 
they had the proposed purpese is not one 
to which they could legally contribute 
under that Act. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
(1) if a guarantee under the Tramways 
Act for a railroad from Ballaghaderreen to 
Castlerea has been refused by the Trea- 
sury ; (2) if the sum asked for is only 
£600 a year; (3) whether he is aware 
that an enormous number of people in 
the locality are in favour of this line ; 
and (4) if the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company has offered to work 
the line on favourable terms ? 

Sm JOHN HIBBERT: The answer 
to the first paragraph of the question is 
yes. The Treasury have no funds avail- 
able for fresh guarantees under the Act 
of 1883, and, even if they had, the pro- 
ject in question is not one to which they 
could legally contribute under that Act. 
The contribution asked for by the Grand 
Jury of County Roscommon was 2 per 
eent. per annum on a guaranteed capital 
of £80,000. As regards local feeling, I 
have little or no information, but I may 
mention that the Treasury have received 
protests against the guaranteeing of the 
proposed line both from the Guardians 
of the Boyle Union and from the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany. I have no information as to the 
terms offered by the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company for working 
the line. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he has 
had brought under his notice the fact 
that the Irish Coast between Kings- 
town and Belfast is without a har- 
bour of refuge ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the harbour of Skerries, 
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county of Dublin, is most conveniently 
situated and naturally fitted for the 
purposes of a harbour of refuge, and also 
of the necessity for a harbour of refuge 
at that part of the Irish Coast, he will 
consider the advisability of providing in 
the Estimates for the comparatively 
small sum of money which would be 
required for rendering Skerries Harbour 
fit to meet that necessity ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: Successive Govern- 
ments have repeatedly stated that their 
policy has uniformly been to refuse to 
construct Harbours of Refuge, except in 
cases of Imperial and National neces- 
sity, and this policy, when challenged in 
this House, has always been supported 
by the House. I fear, therefore, that I 
cannot hold out any hope that it will 
now be reversed. 


FISHERIES COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the hardship imposed upon fishermen 
representatives nominated to serve upon 
Fishery Committees, in that no pro- 
vision is made for the payment of ex- 
penses incurred by them in attending 
the meetings of such Committees, whereas 
the expenses of county and borough 
representatives may be paid for out of 
the rates ; whether he is aware that the 
utility of Fishery Committees is fre- 
quently impaired by the non-attendance 
of practical men such as the fishery 
representatives, who are unable to give 
up sufficient time to attend the Com- 
mittee meetings unless their expenses for 
attendance are paid; and whether he 
will take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The question of the 
payment of the expenses of fishery mem- 
bers of these Committees, when attend- 
ing the meetings within their district, 
has frequently been brought to the notice 
of the Board of Trade. There are, how- 
ever, so many difficulties connected with 
the subject that it has not been found 
possible to make any provision for such 
payment out of public moneys. It is not 
the fact that the expenses of County 
Council members are paid out of the 
rates, and though I believe that the 
expenses of Borough Council members 
are in some cases allowed, it does not 
follow that they come out of the rates, 
for they may come out of the borough 
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funds. The expenses of all members| the Better Government of India, namely, 
deputed to attend the annual meeting at| Expenses of any military operation 
the Board of Trade may be paid out of| carried on beyond the external frontiers 
the rates on the same principle, as in the|of Her Majesty's Indian Possessions ; 








ease of Poor Law Conferences. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES asked how the| 
expenses of County Council representa-_ 
tives were paid / 

Mr. BRYCE said, that when any- 
thing was paid it was paid on the under- 
standing with the Local Government 
Board that the Auditor allowed the ex- 
penditure. That was the only way in 
which it could be done. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES inquired 
if thera was any legal difficulty in the 
way of paying the expenses of fishermen 
out of the rates ? 

Mr. BRYCE believed legal difficulties 
had occurred, but he had no sympathy 
with them. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIERS. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff-| 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State | 
for India what official maps of India show | 
for each of the years 1858-9, 1874-5, 
1884-5, and 1894-5, the external frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, for 
the pu of Section 55 of 21 and 22. 
Vic., c. 106, the Act for the Better Gov- 
ernment of India? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russeit, North 
Beds), replying in the absence of Mr. H. 
H. Fow er : No official maps are in exist- 
ence to show the external frontiers of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Dominions, with refer- 
ence to Section 55 of the Act for the 
Better Government of India. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India (1) how much of the following 
sums, namely, Rx.159,116, Rx.2,121,086, 
Rx.116,055, Rx.4,825, and Rx.143,730, 
shown under the heading of “ Expedi- 
tions and Explorations, Expenditure in 
the Military Department,” in a Parlia- 
mentary Return entitled “ East India 
(Military Expenditure beyond the Fron- 
tiers),” and dated India Office, February 
1895, relates to Military Expeditions 
beyond the West and North-west 
Frontiers of India; and (2) whether 
expenditure on Military Expeditions 
beyond the West and North-west 
Frontiers of India is included within 
the words of Clause 55 of the Act for 





and, if not, upon what grounds ¢ 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: A Return 
of the 8th June 1894, No. 20, East 
India (Military Expenditure) shows the 
occasions on which the expenditure re- 
ferred to was incurred, and its amount 
under each head. It will be seen from 
that Return that in 1884-5 the bulk of 
the expenditure was incurred at Quetta 
in connection with the demarcation of 
the Russo-Afghan frontier ; and that in 
the three years 1888-89 to 1890 there 
was expenditure on the Black Mountain 


‘expeditions and also in the last of 


those years on an expedition against 
the tribes on the Miranzai border. As 
to the second paragraph of the question, 
the Secretary of State has nothing to 
add to the explanation given on the 28th 
March in answer to a similar question of 
the hon. Baronet’s. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Military operations in 
Afghanistan, involving during the years 
1878-9 to 1882-3 an expenditure of 
Rx.18,190,132, as shown in a recent 
Parliamentary Return, were Military 
operations carried on beyond the ex- 
ternal frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions, within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 55 of 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, an 
Act for the Better Government of India ; 
whether the consent of Parliament was 
obtained for the expenditure on these 
Military operations of the following 
sums : Rx.600,270 in 1878-9, 
Rx.4,642,143 in 1879-80, Rx.11,297,926 
in 1880-1, Rx.1,631,924 in 1881-2, and 
Rx.17,869 in 1882-3 (shown in the Par- 
liamentary Return above referred to) ; 
and upon what date, with reference to 
each of the sums mentioned in the pre- 
vious question, was the consent of the 
House of Commons and of the House 
of Lords, respectively, obtained for such 
expenditure 4 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether and upon what date was the 
consent of the House of Commons and 
of the House of Lords respectively ob- 
tained for the application of the revenues 
of India to defray the expenses of Mili- 


tary operations in Egypt, being 
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Rx.1,176,142 in 1882-3, and Rx.47,874 
in 1883-4, as required by Clause 55 of 
the Act for the Better Government of 
India ; and whether and upon what date 
was the consent of the House of Com- 
mons and of the House of Lords 
respectively obtained for the application 
of the revenues of India to defray the 
expenses of the annexation of Upper 
Burma, the military operations connected 
therewith involving the following 
expenditure, Rx.631,000 in 1885-6, 
Rx.1,517,800in 1886-7,and Rx.1,475,300 
in 1887-8? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The fol- 
lowing are the dates of the Resoiutions 
in both Houses of Parliament, under 
which, in accordance with Section 55 of 
the Act for the Better Government of 
India, the expenditure mentioned in my 
hon. Friend’s questions was incurred :— 
Military operations : Afghanistan, Lords, 
10th December, 1878; Commons 17th 
December, 1878. Egypt, Lords 25th 
July, 1882 ; Commons, 3lst July, 1882. 
Burma, Lords and Commons, 22nd 
February, 1886. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 
Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
(1) whether his attention has been 
directed to the numerous resolutions 
passed by the Strokestown Board of 
Guardians in favour of a railway from 
Dromod to Strokestown ; (2) whether 
this project has received the sanction of the 
Roscommon Grand Jury; (3) whether he 
is aware that the promoters of the line 
stated that the amount to be spent on 
labour in a thickly populated district 
would be about £60,000 ; (4) whether 
he is aware that a great number of people 
in the locality are in favour of this line ; 
and (5) whether, with the view of pro- 
viding employment during the summer, 
he will recommend the Treasury to grant 
the comparatively trifling guarantee 
asked for ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : I cannot find 
that any Resolutions of the Strokestown 
Board of Guardians in favour of this 
Railway have reached the Treasury. I 
understand that the Roscommon Grand 
Jury sanctioned the project 10 years 
ago, but that it was not approved by the 
Privy Council at that time and has not 
since been revived. The Estimate for 
the line was reported by the Board of 
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Works’ Inspecting Engineer in 1885 to 
be £75,000. I have no information as 
to the state of local feeling towards the 
project. As regards the last paragraph 
of the question, I can only say that the 
funds available for guarantees under 
the Light Railway Acts are already 
exhausted. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether an inspector from the 
Congested Districts Board has visited 
the congested districts of Beihey, Keel- 
doa, and Cattan, in South Leitrim; 
whether he has recommended any re- 
munerative works to be undertaken 
there ; whether he can state what is 
the total amount expended by the 
Congested Districts Board in South 
Leitrim ; and whether, as the people in 
the above districts are in a great state 
of destitution, and many obliged to seek 
outdoor relief, he can recommend the 
immediate starting of relief works ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. T. Saw, Hawick 
Burghs), answering in the absence of 
Mr. J. Morey: An inspector has re- 
cently visited the districts referred to in 
the first paragraph, and has made to the 
Congested Districts Board a_ report 
which, like all such documents, are re- 
garded as confidential. It will, however, 
be considered by the Board as soon as 
possible. Some bulls and swine have 
been sent to South Leitrim, and a poultry 
farm has also been established there. 
No other expenditure has been incurred 
up to the present in respect of this por- 
tion of South Leitrim. The Local 
Government Board inform me _ that 
their inspector will proceed to-morrow 
to the districts in question and report 
upon the condition of the people there. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT ACT, IRELAND. 

Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, E.); I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Patrick Bourke, of Drimcurn, 
County Galway, filed an originating 
notice, under the Redemption of Rent 
Act, on the 19th April 1892 ; and that 
though the landlord, Joshua Seward, 
filed a consent to the redemption on the 
29th April 1892, the order for redemp- 
tion was only made on the 12th Decem- 
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ber 1893, since when the redemption has 
not been carried out ; and whether he 
can state the cause of the delay ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND: The facts are as stated 
in the question. I am informed that 
the delay which occurred between 19th 
April 1892 and 12th December 1893 
was caused by the lessee failing to supply 
the necessary proofs as to payment of 
rent ; and that the delay which subse- 
quently occurred was owing to the death 
of the lessor and the failure of his repre- 
sentatives to lodge an abstract of title 
until last month. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. ROCHE : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the number 
of Protestant members of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary who are stationed at 
places where they have to walk 12 or 
14 miles to Divine Service on Sundays ; 
how many constables have been so 
stationed over 12 months contrary to 
the regulations ; and whether steps will 
be taken to have the regulations in this 
connection complied with. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND: The Inspector General 
informs me that it is a rule of the 
Service that a man shall not, if it 
can be avoided, be left at a remote 
station which is not within reasonable 
distance of his place of worship for a 
longer period than 12 months, and 
officers‘are instructed to cal] attention 
to such cases in order that any disadvan- 
tage under which individual policemen 
might] labour in this respect should be 
remedied by removal to another locality. 
To obtain the information required by 
the hon. Gentleman would, I understand, 
entail a correspondence with every officer 
in the Force, and this would occupy 
some time. If, however, he has reason 
to believe that the rule to which I 
have referred has been disregarded in 
any particular case and will privately 
communicate with me in the matter, 
further inquiry will at once be made. 


PARISH ELECTION. 
Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that the Parish Councillors Election 
Order, put out by the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, does not adapt or alter 
the Municipal Elections Act, 1884, 
sufficiently to give a simple or cheap 
procedure for the trial of disputed Parish 
Elections, inasmuch as a formal petition, 
the presence of a barrister torepresent the 
the Public Prosecutor or AttorneyGeneral, 
and the like are necessary in the case of 
Parish Council disputes ; and that, in 
several cases where clear ground existed 
for upsetting elections, no action could be 
taken because of the expensive procedure 
provided ; and if he will consider the 
matter with a view to publishing an 
Order better adapting the Act named 
to such elections ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
am aware that there is not at present a 
simple or cheap procedure for the trial of 
disputed elections of Parish Councillors. 
I have, however, no information as to 
whether there have been cases where 
clear ground existed for upsetting elec- 
tions, but no action could be taken 
because of the expense of the procedure. 
When preparing the Regulations for the 
elections in December last, I was advised 
that the Local Government Board were 
not empowered to make any funda- 
mental changes in the Municipal Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act, 1884; but as the question is not 
free from doubt, I propose to take the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the powers of the Board in the 
matter. If they should be of opinion 
that the Board have the power, I will 
consider what amendments can be made 
in the Order. 


ORDNANCE STORE CORPS. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether the Warrant for re-organis- 
ing the Ordnance Store Corps will be 
published during the sitting of Parlia- 
ment; and, whether the principle involved 
in the Warrant will be the creation of 
upper and lower classes of British officer, 
the upper class being given higher pen- 
sions than attainable regimentally, 
while the lower class will have to give 
five years’ extra service without increase 
of retired pay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No decision has yet been arrived at with 
regard to a re-organisation of the 
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Ordnance Store Department; but the 
subject, which involves many issues, is 
under consideration. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
whether he can assure the House that 
the objections taken to the alteration of 
the history syllabus in the new Code 
will be favourably considered, and 
managers and teachers relieved from 
their anxiety as to the effects of the 
change? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham): A Minute 
was laid on the Table last Friday, re-in- 
stating the history syllabus of the previous 
Code as an alternative to that of the 
new Code, and will be in the hands of 
hon. Members in a day or two. This 
will, I hope, completely meet all 
objections. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education—(1) whether he will issue 
an instructionto Her Majesty’s inspectors 
authorising them to accept the history 
syllabus prescribed in the Code of 1894, 
as an alternative course to that prescribed 
in the Code of 1895, and will cause such 
instruction to be embodied in the present 
Code; and (2) whether he can hold out any 
hope that in the future reasonable notice 
will be given of intended changes in the 
Education Code when such changes 
necessarily involve extensive alterations 
in the text-books already in use. 

Mr. ACLAND: I have already laid 
a Minute on the table re-instating the 
history syllabus of the Code of 1894, as 
an alternative to that of the new Code, 
and it will be in the hands of hon. 
Members within a day or two. This 
Minute will become part of the new 
Code, and no further instructions to 
inspectors will therefore be necessary. 
In reply to the second paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question, it is difficult 
always to give notice of such change 
as involve alterations in the text-books 
already in use ; but, as faras I am con- 
cerned, this matter will be given due 
consideration in future, in the case of 
large and important changes. 

Mr. Campbell-Bamnerman. 
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CESS AND STENT. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate, if he can now 
state when he will be able to introduce 
the Bill on cess and stent? 

*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
The Bill involves a good deal of detail, 
and it has required careful adjustment, 
but I hope to be able to introduce it 
before the Recess. 


ROADS AND FOOTPATHS IN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
if he will consider the desirability of 
giving without delay to the outlying 
districts of Inverness-shire the intended 
grant for roads and footpaths, so that the 
expenditure of this money for labour may 
enable those of the people in destitute 
circumstances to purchase seed, grain, 
and potatoes for use this spring ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
Scotch Education Department has been 
consulted as to the districts in which it 
is most necessary to provide footpaths for 
school children. The necessary inquiries 
are being made, and the funds will be 
allocated in Inverness-shire and elsewhere 
when full information is obtained. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will remember that 
what is done quickly is done twice. 


LOCHMADDY COMBINATION POOR- 
HOUSE. 


Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if he is aware 
that complaints have been made, through 
the Press and otherwise, of the insanitary 
state of the ‘combination Poorhouse at 
Lochmaddy, North Uist ; and if he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
absence of water supply in Lochmaddy 
Poorhouse has been repeatedly reported. 
Windmills erected for pumping have 
been blown down, and all water used 
must be carried. A special water dis- 
trict is now proposed for Lochmaddy, 
and it is hoped that the Poorhouse 
may be included. The attention of the 
House Committee was called to the 
sanitary state of the Poorhouse on 
March 15, on a report by the Medical 
Officer. I have only got the answer by 
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telegraph, as the question was only on 
the Paper this morning. 


TREATY OF BERLIN. 


Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if, having regard to 
the recent massacres and terrible events 
which have been reported from Armenia, 
he will have circulated to Members 
copies of the Berlin Treaty ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : The Treaty 
of Berlin was laid before Parliament in 
1878, and will be found under Turkey 
No. 44 of that year. In view of the 
fact that it covers 29 pages of print and 
consists of 64 Articles, of which only 
one, the 61st, refers specially to the 
Armenians, Her Majesty’s Government 
considers that it is unnecessary to re- 
publish the document. 

Mr. AIRD suggested that, at all 
events, Article 61 of the Treaty might 
be circulated. 

Sir E.GREY: As the whole Treaty 
is quite accessible, it is hardly necessary 
to do so. 


ARMY OFFICERS ON LEAVE, 


Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether officers of a regiment 
serving in India who are at home on 
leave, in case the regiment is detailed 
for service in the field, though expected 
to rejoin without delay, have besides 
sacrificing their leave to pay their own 
passages out unless they are recalled by 
an order of the Adjutant General in 
India ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The facts are as stated in the question ; 
but even if recalled by the authorities in 
India it would be a question for the 
India Office whether the circumstances 
would justify an officer’s passage being 
granted at the expense of the Indian 
Government. It is a well-understood 
rule that if an officer, whose regiment is 
abroad, comes home for his own con- 
venience he must rejoin his regiment at 
his own expense whenever required to 
do so. 

Mr. PIERPOINT asked whether the 
Indian. Government ever had, in the 
circumstances stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, allowed the expenses of an 
officer’s passage out to Indiat 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware they have got the power 
to do it. 


THE “ ARMY LIST.” 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Harrison and Sons, who are the con- 
tractors for printing the “Monthly 
Army List,” have sublet the contract 
for printing the “ Monthly Army List” 
to Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
although it is imprinted: “ Printed by 
Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane ;” 
and whether he has satisfied himself 
that the Government printers, Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, do not pay 
Trades Union rate of wages ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The printing 
of the “Monthly Army List” forms 
part of the work provided for by the 
contract for general War Office printing, 
which was granted after competition to 
Messrs. Harrison in 1887—that is, before 
the passing of the House of Commons 
Resolution. This is one of the contracts 
which will expire in 1896, and will be 
inquired into by the proposed Committee. 
I am informed that Messrs. Harrison 
have handed over the work of printing 
the “Monthly Army List” to Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, but that it is 
not a case of sub-letting in the ordinary 
sense, inasmuch as Messrs. Harrison pay 
over to Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
the whole of the receipts and retain no 
pecuniary interest themselves. Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode have two estab- 
lishments, one worked under Trade 
Union rules and one not; but in the 
latter establishment they claim to pay 
rates of wages fully equal to the Trades 
Union scale. 

Mr. FIELD asked whether the 
“ Army List” was printed in the non- 
Union establishment ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : I understand 
that it is. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
chairmen of certain parish meetings have 
ruled that it is unnecessary for the 
trustees of parochial charities to lay a 
copy of their accounts, similar to’ that 
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which the Charitable Trusts Amend- 
ment Act directs shall annually be sent 
to the Charity Commissioners, before 
the parish meeting; and whether this 
ruling is in accordance with the law; 
and, if not, whether he will issue some 
instructions for the guidance of chairmen 
on this subject ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My attention has not 
been called to this matter; but I may 
refer my hon. Friend to Sub-section (6) 
of Section 14 of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, under which the accounts of 
all parochial charities, not being ecclesi- 
astical charities, are to be delivered 
within 14 days from the day appointed 
for making them out, to the chairman 
of the parish meeting, who is to present 
them at the next parish meeting. I 
understand that a circular on this subject 
has been issued by the Charity Com- 
missioners. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
*Sin F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department—(1) whether he is 
Pp to insert any provisions in the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill relating 
to the celebration of marriages in the 
Church in Wales and registers recording 
such marriages; and (2) whether he 
proposes to insert any provisions relating 
to registers of baptisms and burials, and 
other books and documents containing 
entries wholly or partly relating to the 
affairs of the Church or to ecclesiastical 
charities mentioned in the 17th Section 
of the Local Government Act, 1894 ? 
Tues SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H.H. Asquitn, Fife, E.) : In the case of 
Ireland the question of the celebration of 
marriages was dealt with by a measure 
passed subsequently to the Irish Church 
Act, namely, the Matrimonial Causes 
and Marriage Law (Ireland) Amendment 
Act of 1870. I will consider whether it 
is possible and expedient to make any 
rovision for the matter in the Estab- 
lished Church (Wales) Bill. As regards 
the second part of the hon. Baronet’s 
question, I may point out that Clause 27, 
paragraph 5, of the Bill contains an 
express saving for the books and docu- 
ments referred to in Section 17 of the 
Local Government Act, 1894. 


Mr. W. Allen. 
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PORTRANE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

*Mr. J. J. CLANCY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 
it is intended to construct the proposed 
Lunatic Asylum at Portrane, county 
Dublin, of imported concrete, although 
afew miles distant, namely, at Milver- 
ton, near Skerries, there is a practically 
unlimited supply of excellent stone—and 
excellent concrete, if required, can be 
manufactured at Portrane itself; and 
whether, if the intention referred to is 
entertained by the Board of Control, he 
will take instant steps to cause it to be 
abandoned, and to have it intimated to 
the Board that all the materials which 
are required for the building in question, 
and are available in the county of Dublin 
at as small a cost as elsewhere, ought to 
be obtained there ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND: The Board of Control 
inform me that the details connected 
with this new Asylum are still under 
consideration with the architect, and 
that it would be impossible at this stage 
to give information as to the materials 
to be used in the construction of the 
building. It is not, however, intended 
to use “imported concrete” in the con- 
struction. 

*Mr. CLANCY : Is the hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to make to the Board of 
Works the intimation I suggest ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND : In the circumstances, 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to communicate with the Chief 
Secretary, or give notice. 

*Mr. CLANCY: The question is on 
the Paper now. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortry, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne), who entered the House at 
this stage : I am not quite satisfied that 
I can give the full particulars. The 
answer which my hon. and learned 
Friend has given to the question on the 
Paper is perfectly correct. 

*Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be prepared to intimate to 
the Board of Works that the course I 
suggest ought to be pursued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; I cannot 
answer that off-hand. I am not at all 
sure that the matter is within my con- 
trol. I think the Board of Works have 
control of these matters. 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, RUGBY. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether he 
has received representations from the 
Actors’ Association (an incorporated 
Society for the theatrical profession) 
protesting against the decision of the 
Justices at Rugby in Petty Sessions 
granting the renewal of a licence for the 
performance of stage plays at a shed or 
booth constructed entirely of wood, called 
the “Theatre Royal, Rugby,” on the 
ground that this shed or booth is mani- 
festly unfit to be licensed as a theatre ; 
and whether, as there appears to be no 
appeal from this decision of the Justices, 
he will request them to reconsider the 
matter } 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have received the 
representation referred to, also a report 
from the Justices ; but I have no power 
to require them to reconsider their 
decision. The Justices have their power 
to license theatres by delegation from the 
County Council under Section 28 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888. So far as 
any danger from fire is concerned, the 
District Council can put in force the 
provisions of Section 36 of the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, but 
I have no jurisdiction in the matter. 
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DEFRAUDING A RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to two cases tried at the Liver- 
pool City Police Court on 6th March, in 
the first of which an underwriter, whose 
first-class contract ticket expired in 
March last, was proved to have travelled 
constantly upon the line from New 
Brighton to Liverpool without paying 
his fare, and yet the case was dismissed 
by the Magistrate, although he is re- 
ported to have said, he himself could not 
conceive how a man travelling day by 
day could possibly believe that he had 
taken out a contract when he had not, 
but still he could not see that there was 
any evidence of intent to defraud on 
which he might convict ; the case would, 
therefore, be dismissed; and in the 
second a cotton salesman was fined 
20s. and costs for presenting a ticket 
of the value of ld. which was one day 
out of date and had not been pre- 
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viously used ; and whether he can take 
any action in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The first case was 
dismissed by the Magistrate because, in 
his opinion, there was not sufficient evi- 
dence of intent to defraud to justify a 
conviction. I have, therefore, no power 
to take any action in that case ; in the 
second case the defendant tendered two 
tickets in succession, each of which upon 
examination proved to have been pre- 
viously used, a fact which the defendant 
endeavoured to conceal by holding the 
clipped end of the ticket tightly in his 
hand. The intent to defraud was, there- 
fore, clear, and I see no ground for any 
interference with the Magistrate’s 
decision. 


BOILER EXPLOSIQN AT GOVAN. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) desired 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade a question, of which he had given 
him private notice, namely, whether he 
could give the House any information 
with regard to an explosion of a water- 
tube boiler the previous day at the Fair- 
field Works, Govan, whereby one man 
was killed and six scalded. 

Mr. BRYCE replied that the question 
only came into his hands after he had 
reached the House, and he had not yet 
received any information about the 
occurrence. He would, however, at once 
make inquiries. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Liverpool, 
Ormskirk) observed that, arising out of 
this question, he had given notice to ask 
the Civil Lord whether the boiler which 
exploded was not a water-tube boiler of 
the Wilcox type placed on torpedo 
destroyers, and built by the Fairfield 
Company for the Admiralty ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
have not received the notice. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he could now give the 
date of the Budget statement ! 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
It will be in the week after that on 
which the House meets again after the 
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Easter recess, but whether it will be on 
the Monday or Thursday I cannot now 
say. 

Mr. FORWOOD asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take Vote 8, 
the Shipbuilding Vote, as soon as was 
conveniently possible after the Easter 
holidays, so that the question of the 
boilers which were now being supplied 
to the Admiralty might be discussed. 
He understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man had agreed to afford facilities for 
such discussion ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that he would con- 
sult with the Admiralty on the subject. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Luttrell, Bill to prevent 
owners from letting Sporting Rights over the 
heads of the occupiers of the land. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon Thursday 
25th April, and to be printed. [Bill 190.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tvne) rose to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He said :—Mr. Speaker, I 
made so exorbitant a demand on the 
patience of the House in moving for 
leave to introduce this Bill, that I regret 
to have to be obliged again to make a 
further draft on their indulgence-—this 
time, I hope, a much more moderate 


demand. The truth is, this subject is’ 


so technical, so complex, and so many 
opposite principles of law are interwoven 
in such a mass of unfamiliar fact, the 
subject is so full of terms of art in what is 
essentially a foreign language, or what 
is more confusing still, terms in our own 
tongue with a foreign sense,—-that I 
hope the House will excuse me if 
I again attempt to make some of the 
principles of the Bill more plain than T 
was able to do before the Bill was in the 
hands of hon. Members. I am dis- 
appointed in having to say that none of 
the difficulties have been cleared up in 
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any way by any serious criticisms since 
the Bill was printed. I have been a 
pretty industrious reader of all the 
hes and articles on the subject. 

e articles I have read have been rather 
querulous and railing than critical. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who sits 
opposite me made a speech full of that 
rather mechanical and automatic violence 
which is sometimes called forensic, and 
which Irish lawyers have at command, 
_but which neither helps any question for- 
ward nor keeps any question back. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
|the proposals of the Government were 
| the most disastrous and most revolution- 
‘ary measure of land reform that had ever 
‘been produced. [Mr. Carson: “ Hear, 
hear,”| The hon. and learned Gentle- 
'man still thinks so; but my mind was 
‘considerably relieved when I read, in 
another part of the hon. and learned 
Member's speech, that he had not deter- 
/ mined whether or not to vote against the 
‘Second Reading. ([Mr. Carson made 
‘some observation which did not reach the 
| Gallery.| 1 presume if the hon. and 
‘learned Member did really believe this 
_ was the most revolutionary and disastrous 
‘measure of land reform ever introduced 
‘into this House, he would, I am sure, 
have influence enough with the Gentle- 
/men who sit near him to persuade them 
to share his view. Then there was my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Guild- 
ford Division, who has taken an active 
part in the Committee that discussed this 
subject. The hon. Member wrote a letter 
to The Times, in no very agreeable tone, 
in which he said that I had missed 
a great chance. But on reading that 
letter very carefully, all I could find was 
that I had missed a great chance of in- 
troducing a sham, an empty and a re- 
trograde Bill, which would satisfy neither 
Irish landlords nor Irish tenants, and 
which would not have settled one single 
difficulty which the experience of the 
working of the Act of 1881 has brought 
to light. Then, Sir, finally the Land- 
owner's Convention has met and passed 
resolutions, and the effect of their reso- 
lutions was that they were willing to 
remedy any defects which admittedly 
existed in the Irish Land Acts, but they 
take care, so far as I have been able to 
read their proceedings, not to admit any 
particular difficulties as to which they 
are ready with a remedy. In the three 
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or four weeks that have elapsed since 
the First’ Reading of the Bill, I have not 
come across from gentlemen in Ireland— 
and English Members have been, perhaps 
discreetly, silent—one single effective or 
practical criticism. The Irish landlords 
may be a falling class, but even broken 
causes have a statesmanship of their own ; 
and the Irish landlords are certainly 
not without men of strong understanding, 
of enormous and complete familiarity 
with the subject, of a high order of in- 
telligence and large experience, some of 
them, of great public affairs. They are 
gentlemen from whom Parliament has a 
right to expect some responsible aid in 
reaching a settlement of these difficulties. 
It isa peculiar misfortune of the Irish 
Land question that the House of Lords 
contains some of the ablest—I think I 
may say, without offence to Gentlemen 
in this House, the ablest—representatives 
of the landlords, and not one single direct 
representative of the tenants. In this 
House, on the other hand, we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess some of the ablest 
and most ingenious representatives of the 
tenants, but the landlords are represented 
mainly by a row of Irish Queen’s Counsel 
and one or two lay spokesmen, who, I 
regret to think, represent that irrecon- 
cilable junta—I think my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin calls 
them—which is always violent, which is 
unteachable, which is always wrong, 
which always fights these Bills ana 
these proposals with a blind and, I 
must say, rather stupid, desperation. 
Well, there are signs in the present 
Session that English and Scotch Con- 
servatives, including the Leader of the 
Opposition, are rather shaking off the 
thraldom of their Irish friends. There 
was a Bill in reference to the Irish Poor 
Law Guardians, and another Bill as to 
Irish Municipal Franchise, in connection 
with which both the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and his supporters seemed 
to show their willingness to look at Irish 
questions more or less from the Irish 
point of view. There are some questions 
upon which it would be mere mockery 
for a Minister standing at this box to 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to approach 
them with a mind free from all pre- 
possessions. I believe the great subject 
which we were debating last night to be 
one of the sort in regard to which it would 
be unreasonable to ask hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite, in their deliberateaction, to place 
themselves in the same position which we 
hold. The Irish Land Question is not, 
or ought not to be, a question of that 
sort. Ican quite understand that the 
Irish Land Act of 1870 and the Act of 
1881 contained so many daring and in- 
novating principles that it was natural 
for gentlemen of the Conservative Party 
to meet them with antagonism, but there 
is no reason whatever in this Bill, if its 
proposals are first of all correctly under- 
stood, and secondly if they are rightly 
weighed in connection with the exigen- 
cies which give rise to them in Ireland, 
why gentlemen belonging to the Con- 
servative Party should not be able to 
take as fair a view of them as we do our- 
selves. In treating this Bill, I must ask 
the House to consider that the Legisla- 
tion of 1881 has been more or less 
restricted and baffled, not through any 
fault of the Legislature, but by the 
action of the Courts in what they con- 
sider to be perfectly sound judicial 
decisions. The object of this Bill is, 
broadly speaking, apart from some three 
or four provisions which do not affect 
the Legislation of 1881, such as the 14th 
and 15th Clauses, to restore the great 
objects which the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian and Parliament had in view. 
I am not going again to ask the House 
to accompany me through all the clauses 
at this stage. But I should like, if the 
House will allow me, to explain and to 
defend two or three of the proposals 
which have aroused, as I understand— 
though I have not seen any evidence of 
it, except in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member—a strong degree of 
antagonism among the Irish landlord 
party. I need not say anything about 
the limitation of the statutory term. 
That is an important proposal, and some- 
thing will no doubt, be said upon it in 
Committee ; but I have only to point 
out in the meantime that the alteration 
of the statutory term from 15 years to 
10 was a proposal recommended by the 
Cowper Commission, and it needs no 
particular defence from me, because by 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite passed through the House in 
1887, the inviolability of the statutory 
term was, of course, repudiated. 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University): 
Not the least. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and| Whether the limitations we have laid 
learned Member says not the least. Of down are correct and sound, are all 
course it was not formally repudiated : ; : : 

A. nat) .? | matters fairly open to discussion, and it 
but the Act of 1887 carried out certain ‘is perfectly proper they should be fully 


enactments, with regard to the revision | Pe J : 
of rents, and I am sure it will be agreed | examined in Committee. But assuredly 
that no statesman holding the view that | there is no ground whatever in any 


the statutory term was inviolable could | proposal that we make under this head 
admit any proposals of that kind. The | of the Bill, which would justify anybody 
provision most open to criticism, no jin regarding the Bill as violent, innovat- 
doubt, is that for making the abridg-| ing, or revolutionary. I now approach 
ment of the statutory term retrospective. | that portion of the Bill round which the 
Iam all the more ready to admit this; most stubborn contest is likely to be 
proposal open to criticism and to dispute, waged—I mean the question of improve- 
because in the Committee I myself ments. Before dealing with that, I may 
gave a casting vote against it. Fuller | be permitted one remark on the subject 
reflection and a wider acquaintance | of the landlord’s right of pre-emption—a 
with the facts of the case and a fuller |subject on which the hon, Member for 
consideration of the arguments for | Guildford in the Committee showed he 
and against, convinced me that the | takes an interest. As the House under- 
extension of this abridgment to terms | stands, the Act of 1881] gives to the tenant 
already fixed was required both bythe right of selling his interest in the 
policy and by the principles upon which | holding, provided that he gives full and 
we are acting in other parts of the Bill. | proper notice to the landlord that he is 
It is not denied that rents fixed in 1882, | going to do so, and the landlord has the 
1883, 1884, and possibly 1885 were too right, after notice, to buy up the tenancy 
high. That is easy tounderstand. The |at the true valuation. The hon. Member 
procedure was novel, the Court itself was for Guildford contends that by abolishing 
an entire innovation, the gentlemen who | the landlord’s right of pre-emption, as 
had to work the new system were in-| we propose to do, we are removing an 
experienced, and the action of the Lords’ | effective check against the monstrous 
Committee which sat in 1882-83 was not prices, as he would regard them, which 
calculated to aid the sub-Commissioners are paid for the tenants’ interest. Nobody 
in fixing fair rents, but rather—and I | who knows the facts will deny that the 
believe it is admitted it did have that) prices paid for the tenants’ interest are 
effect—stimulated the fixing of too high|amazing. An enormous number of 
rents. Cases are brought before me | years’ purchase is given in many cases. 
every day. I have in my mind a case|It is absurd to say that the landlord’s 
where the old rent was £72, and the| right of pre-emption is in practice and 
judicial rent was fixed at £63, and the | effect any check at all. It is extremely 
other day landlord and tenant agreed | rarely that the landlord exercises his right. 
upon a new valuation, according to| If pre-emption is to be an effective check, 
which the rent was further lowered to| the landlord must step forward in every 
£45. How can this House, in face of a| case, or nearly every case. As a matter 
multitude of facts of that kind, say that | of fact—I am speaking in the presence of 
a fifteen years’ term is not too long, and | gentlemen in both camps who know the 
if it is too long for all future rents, on | facts of Ireland—the landlord does not 
what principle can you deny that it is| step in to exercise his right in one case 
too long for rents already fixed? There|in a thousand. This jealousy on the part 
are certain classes of holdings which are|of my hon. Friend for the right of pre- 
excluded from the benefit of the fair-rent | emption only means a jealousy of losing 
Court —demesne lands, town parks, | the power of buying the tenant’s interest 
pasture holdings, and so forth. I will | at one price and selling it at another and 
point out under this head that we have/a higher price. I am not going to argue 
not abolished one single class or category | the question further than to point out 
of exclusion. They all remain excluded.|to hon. Gentlemen opposite that this 
What we do is to endeavour to ex-| right of pre-emption does not exist where 
tricate them from the position in which|the Ulster custom exists. There the 
judicial decisions have placed them. | landlord has no right of pre-emption, and 
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knows that the real and un-| of no particular instances of rapacity on the part 
disputed exercise of the right of free |of new purchasers ; but I very soon had a ter- 
pu rible account of my remissness in not securing 


sale is one of the reasons why the agrarian | these poor folk. Mr. ————, to whom I 
question in Ulster has generally been s0| have referred, as svon as he was placed in pos- 
much less acute than it has been in other a of _ puclige a one = Se 
arts of Ireland. But you need not go | eee eee et ee ee ane ee eens 

to Ulster after all. Our knowledge of| imam Jn the, moat ramoneias fabian. hn 
human nature is quite enough to tell US | the borrowed capital, and a large income 
that the more you make the tenant sure | besides for himself. They were almost in- 
that the more he improves his holding, Pees meg go Ny Fina Monger d woe ro 
the greater will be the price which he | former rent. But he killed the goose for the 
will receive in the open market, the more | golden egg, the town of Kinvara was all but 
is your assurance that that tenant will | ruined, and the best tenants ran away. | met 
do the best he can to cultivate his hold- jone in Australia, at Ballarat, and he assured 
ing. Perhaps it may lighten a somewhat |e ee ee en an ears “after when. he 
tedious exposition and bring the matter | emigrated.” " , 

more vividly before the House, if I read 

to them a very short description which I | It is things of that kind that have sent 
came across the other day in the auto-| thousands and tens of thousands of Irish 
biography of a gentleman once a Mem-| across the sea, not only to Australia, but 
ber of this House, and well known to’ still more to the United States, with 
many Members of the House now, I hatred in their hearts for the system 
mean the late Sir William Gregory. In | which exposed them to these abominable 
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his autobiography I find this passage. |cruelties, and for the Government and 


He is speaking of the sale of some 
portions of his ancestral estates in the 
county of Galway :— 


** T may here mention that the result of this 
sale hada very strong influence afterwards in 
my political career, and rendered me a very 
advanced politician on the tenants’ side, on the 
landlord and tenant question. Shortly after my 
father’s death, I visited every holding on the 
estate, and was struck with the results of the 
unflagging industry of the tenants who occupied 
the light stony land about Kinvara. They had 
by their labour, and with no allowance from the 
landlord, cleared large portions of their farms, 
and the great monuments, as they called them, 
of stones attested their industry. From these 
clear patches they had excellent barley crops, 
and were in prosperity. My great-uncle and 
father were both just men, and allowed them to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil for many years 
without raising the rent. On the occasion of 
my visit, when I was about to drive away, I 
sald to these tenants, who had assembled to 


greet me, that I was surprised to see so much | 


good land, and that I thought it was capable of 
bearing a higher rent. Of course, this called 
forth a general protestation, and very sad were 
their faces ; but they soon cleared up when I 
said to them, ‘ Were I to take one shilling out 
of your pockets on account of the additional 
value you had given to my property by your 
industry, I should be a robber and ashamed to 
look you in the face. You can go on in g¢ 

heart with your work, and be assured that while 
I own this property, your rent shall never be 
raised on account of your improvements.’ Such 
were my intentions, and such was the confidence 
of those tenants that they never asked for a lease, 
or I should have gladly given it to them. When 


the sale came on I was so occupied with other 


matters that I quite forgot their danger. Indeed, 


this Parliament which allowed such 
wrongs. I am all the more glad to have 
‘read that passage, because Sir William 
| Gregory and his ancestors had none of 
| this harsh spirit, and it shows that there 
| were some exceptions, at all events, to 
|Mr. Justice Keogh’s violent descrip- 
ition of the Irish lairds as “the most 
heartless, thriftless, and indefensible 
|landocracy in the world.” The history 
| of Ireland is a history of confiscation, of 
plantations and transplantations, of 
settlements and re-settlements. The 
great fee of Ireland has been trans- 
ferred half-a-dozen times-—in the time of 
King Henry, of Elizabeth, of James I., 
and of Cromwell—-sometimes by soldiers 
and violence, sometimes by lawyers 
and chicane. The unwritten history of 
Treland is the important thing, and the 
thing that is worth remembering. While 
all these changes were going on—all 
these great superficial processes of plan- 
tation and transplantation—the cultiva- 
| tion of the soil was all that time being 
carried on under ditliculties untold and 
| discouragements indescrible by men who 
were kept in a condition not much better 
| than that of serfs and bond slaves. It 
| was they who, under the system of Irish 
landholding, made all the improvements 
that were made, and who now claim that 
the fruits of their labours shall not be 
|taken from them. I am not going to 





it never crossed my mind, for I had then heard read passages, although they abound in 
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the reports of the Devon, Bessborough, 
and Richmond Commissions, to show that 
the tenant has really made the improve- 
ments. What I want the House to do is, 
not to look at the past, but to consider 
the future. That is what gives its im- 
portance to this Bill. Who is the Irish 
landlord now ? Has such a change taken 
place in his means and in his position 
that he is better able, or likely to be 
better inclined, to make improvements ? 
Is he more firmly rooted and planted in 
the soil than he was, and are his indi- 
vidual interests bound up in making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before? Why, it is obvious that he is 
little more than a rent-charger now with 
tenants who may leave him when they 
like, but whom he cannot displace or con- 
trol so long as they observe certain con- 
ditions, however much he might like to. 
With him—I am not blaming him at all 
for it—the vital and crucial question is, 
whether he will get 15, or 17, or 19 
years’ purchase to clear out. That is 
the policy—TI do not dissent from it—of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. They have 


agreed that the true policy of settling 
this question is the policy of pur- 
chase. That means the specific, compen- 
sated, ordinary expropriation of the Irish 
landlord. The Irish landlord knows it 
perfectly well, and I am not blaming 
him when I say you cannot expect him 


to be an improving landlord. As the 
hon. Member for South Hunts said last 
year, “ They would be great fools if they 
were.” Human nature and common 
sense being what they are, it is irra- 
tional to expect men in this position 
to apply themselves to the improve- 
ment of their own country in the 
same spirit in which, for example, the 
Scotch proprietors 150 years ago applied 
themselves to the improvement of their 
country, and transformed the land—I 
am speaking especially of the Lowlands— 
from heath and stone and morass into 
one of the most productive agricultural 
districts the world has to show. You 
cannot expect that from the Irish 
landlord. I should like to make one 
more generalremark. You cannot settle 
a fair rent by a mathematical formula. 
People talk as if there were in exist- 
ence in the empyrean or in vacuo 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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an abstract, perfect, ideal figure of a 


fair rent which omniscience could dis- 
cover. There is no such ideal figure. 
I understand what the value of a hold- 
ing in England is. It is what it. will 
fetch in the market. | But by the legis- 
lation of 1881 that was exactly what 
you enacted should not be the value of 
a holding in Ireland. The whole policy 
—~it may have been right or it may have 
been wrong—the whole policy of the 
Act of 1881 was to withdraw the ques- 
tion of value from the open market. The 
whole structure of that Act rests upon 
the difference between competitive rent 
and fair rent. But there is no abstract 
perfect figure for a thing of that kind. 
Valuation is a matter of opinion, and 
you often, in the Land Court, find two 
valuers, one of whom will fix the value 
of a holding at so much, and another, 
who will say he is equally skilled, who 
will fix it at something quite different. 
The discrepancies in valuation are 
sometimes nothing short of appalling. 
Gentlemen must not expect in the 
Bill any precise statement of prac- 
tical directions, but they will find per- 
fectly clear indications of the principle on 
which we expect this Bill to be carried 
into effect. What do we say when we 
come to the substance of Clause 5? We 
say to the valuers, “ In fixing a fair rent 
you are not to make the tenant pay on 
his own improvements. You are to 
make him allowance for the right of 
occupancy.” I will take the case of a 
tenant who hasa holding for which he 
pays at the rate of 3s. an acre. He ex- 
pends £5 on the holding, and the letting 
value after the improvement, has risen 
from 3s. an acre to 10s.anacre. How are 
you going to dispose of the 7s. incre- 
ment? What dowesay? We say that, 
in the absence of any special circumstance, 
the whole of that increase due to the 
improvements should go to the tenant 
who made the improvements. We are 
going to give the whole of the increased 
letting value under ordinary circum- 
stances to the tenant who, as I have said, 
made the improvements. Are we going to 
allow nothing for the capacity by which 
the tenant was enabled to make that in- 
creased letting value? That seems to 
me to be a fundamental principle in the 
matter. What else was there to let? 
I hope the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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who I understand is to follow me will) is the 
kindly pursue my position to the end. improvements! All the improvements 
Now, suppose the Land Court revising; we count in the tenant’s interest. 
and fixing a fair rent for 10 or 15 years./I shall no doubt be told, Suppose a 
Are they to assume that their prede-| harbour is constructed, or suppose a 
cessors did not know their business, and | railway is made, or suppose that for 
that they were not alive to what they!any other reason there is an advant- 
were doing, and that they did not take age conferred upon the holding which 
into consideration and account the im- the tenant has had no share in pro- 
provability of the land- that they did not | what to be the effect of 
| that ! 


the expectation of making money as one “4 Is it to have no effect? W ell, we 
of the elements when they made up the | ither argue nor intend anything of 
rent, whether the initial rent of the the kind. We intend that such changes 
landlord or the judicial rent? I know due to alterations in local circumstances 
T shall be referred, as I was referred | apart from the holding shall be treated 
last year, to the speech of the Lord Chan-| exactly as they are treated now. Thes> 
cellor (Lord Herschell), and we shall be | matters will remain just the same after 
told of the case of two pieces of land-— the Bill as before. I now come to special 
two holdings in different circumstances | circumstances. You take a holding of 
in respect to natural advantages—such | 100 acres, and 20 acres of it are swamp 
as exposure to the sun, absence of | at 1s. an acre. The tenant will have to 
boulders, kindliness of the soil, and the drain this swamp, and the effect of that 
like. In one case the expenditure of is to transform the swamp into land 
£100 will produce £5 in the letting) value for 20s. an acre. The landlord 
value, and in the other case the expendi-| then says, “It is perfectly obvious to 
ture of £100 will produce a return of| any just man that when I fixed the rent 
only £2. It is perfectly clear that the | of those 20 acres, I did not take inte 
holding which, by reason of its natural| account the possible improvability of 
advantages, returns £5 will have a|the swamp.” The landlord will recite 


(Treland) Bill, 


letting value without those 


is 


include the use of the improvability and | ducing, 


higher rent than the other holding! the circumstances when he is making 


Why | objection to the tenant's claim, and we 
are we to suppose that the landlord or| think that in that case the special cir- 
the Land Court 10 or 15 years ago made | cumstances should be taken into account. 
no allowance as between the holdings A | There have been so many misapprehen- 
and B—between the holding which pro-| sions upon the provision which I am 
duces £5 and the other holding which | going to say a word about that I am 
produces £2? Why are we to suppose/sure the House will excuse me if I 
that? Under the Bill the Valuers would | detain them for a moment or two. This 
consider these differences of circum-| was the question of the occupancy right. 
stances, and would estimate the letting) We say that in fixing a fair rent the 
value of those two holdings accordingly.|Court shall consider the interest of a 
They would estimate them at their letting} tenant as including the right of the 
value without the improvements, accord-| tenant to the continued occupation of 


which makes an inferior return. 


ing to the circumstances of each, and 
they would discriminate between them 
in fixing a fair rent. I wonder what 
Gentlemen opposite will find extrava- 
gant in this proposal? The valuers 
will estimate the rent of the holding 
at the time, fixing a fair rent without 
the improvements, and that would 
be the letting value. It is not the 
letting value of the land after the 
subsiding of Noah’s flood, or the letting 
value in the time of King John or King 
James, but the letting value in the time 


his holding. I am not going to ask the 
House to listen to a disquisition as to 
tenant-right. I was reading an Irish law 
book the other day and I found there 
were no fewer than nine different signi- 
fications to be attached to the word 
|“ tenant-right.” Fortunately, it is not 
necessary for me to ask the House to con- 
sider their comparative validity. In 
putting this provision into the Bill, we 
found ourselves upon authority and also 
on practice, and hon. and learged Gentle- 
men opposite will agree that the au- 





of Victoria. The question is—What 


thority of the judgesis not to be lightly set 
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aside. Before the Committee, the gentle- under the Compensation Clause, on leaving the 


men who were in a minority complained | 


that they were not allowed to produce 
evidence, but they did produce a certain 
Mr. Toler Garvey, who gave evidence 
upon this subject. Now I beg the House 
to listen to what he said upon the pro- 
cess of valuing. He said, in reply to the 
hon. Member for North Kerry— 


‘*T always take into account in valuing that 
there is a tenant there in occupation. I never 
put on as high a rate fora tenant in occupation 
as I would if the farm was in the landlord’s 
hands. I always thought the tenant in 
occupation should never be charged the full 
rent.”” 


And then he gave an illustration. Mr. 
Garvey then said ;- 


** When [am valuing a farm, if I consider that 
the full value of that farm is worth 25s. an acre, 
T would say, ‘ Well, that would be the value of 
it if in the hands of the landlord ; that special 
field, irrespective of the buildings, or anything 
else ; that field there is worth 25s. an acre, but 
the tenant being in occupation of that farm, 22s. 
or 21s. would be enough to charge.’ ’’ 


And then he went on to say that he 
made his allowance proportionate to the 


length of time the tenant had been in| 


occupation. But it is not merely a casual 
valuer who lays down this doctrine. 
Will the House listen to what the judges 
say’? Mr. Justice Bewley, a Judge of 
the High Court and Chief Land Com- 
missioner, wrote to Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon and used this language :— 


** T understand the effect of your judgment in 
‘Adams and Dunseath,’ and of your evidence 
before the Committee to be this—if, after 
making an allowance to the tenant on the rent 
for his improvement works, there remains any 
improved value of the land reclaimed or drained, 
the whole of it does not necessarily go to the 
landlord, because the tenant may have a tenant- 
right or interest in the holding quite irrespec- 
tive of his improvements, to which effect must 
be given in assessing the rent. I was going to 
point out that it seems to me that, from the 
commencement, that is what the Land Commis- 
sion has, in fact, done. They have, in fact, 
apportioned what would otherwise be the full 
letting value between landlord and tenant, be- 
cause they have taken into consideration this, 
whatever you may choose to call it, tenant- 
right or goodwill arising from occupation.” 


I have only one passage to quote from 
Lord Justice FitzGibbon, a judge of the 
very highest authority, as everyone will 
agree. He said :— 

‘The decision that the interest of the tenant 


was to be ascertained, defined, checked or 
limited, by the consideration of what he would get 


Mr. J. Morley. 


holding, was that of six of the seven judges. 
But how the relative interests were to be worked 
out in figures in fixing the rent was not within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Appeal. Whether 
it was to be done by first allowing a percentage 
| upon outlay to the tenant, and then fixing a rent 
|on the remainder, with due regard to both 
| interests, or whether the whole value was to be 
|dealt with on some more general principle, 
|making a fair proportionate allowance for so 
‘much of the value as was justly attributable to 
|the tenants’ outlay, was a matter for the Land 
| Commission.”’ 

| Therefore we founded ourselves on autho- 
'rity, and the authority is there. Lord 
Waterford, a man of strong understand- 
|ing and ample experience, has written a 
‘letter which shows he has put an entirely 
\different view upon this clause. He 
|seems to assume that we mean that the 
interest on the tenant right, the sum 
paid for the tenant right, is to be de- 
ducted from the fair rent from time to 
time, and he really assumes that we are 
the authors of so preposterous a proposi- 
tion as this :—-My rent is £100. I have 
a mind to go. I sell my interest for 


£1,000. The man to whom I have sold 
my tenant’s interest goes into Court and 
has a fair rent fixed, and it seems to be 
supposed that by this clause we direct 


the Court to deduct, say, 3 per cent. from 
the £1,000 for the tenant’s right, and 
deduct that from the rent. Mark what 
may follow. My friend has purchased 
my tenant's interest for £1,000, and 
then, by the operation of this clause as 
interpreted by those who do not rightly 
judge it, £30 is taken from the rent. 
That leaves the rent £70. What he 
does is to go to some other friend and 
say :—“T have got this holding down to 
£70, what will you give me for my 
interest?” The man says:—“I will 
give you £1,500.” The theory of hon. 
Gentlemen is, that he will again have a 
deduction made of 3 per cent. That 
would be £45, and so reduce the rent to 
£20. [“ Hear, hear,” and lauyhter.| 
Well, we may be abandoned politicians, 
but we should not have been so idiotic 
as to make proposals of that kind. Any- 
one, I think, who reads the clause with 
an open mind, will see that all we mean 
is that the sitting tenant shall have an 
allowancemade. If he is a sitting tenant, 
he shall have a deduction made, because 
he is a sitting tenant, exactly of the kind 
which Mr. Garvey and others of the 
Sub commissioners admit to be their 
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regular practice. That is all we intend 
this clause to carry, but if it is found 
that these words have that preposterous 
meaning which is imputed to them, they 
shall be put right. As I have ex- 
plained, we go no further than the 
doctrine laid down by Mr. Justice Bewley. 
I will just say one word upon the 
the Presumption Clause. There we say, 
or intend to say, that the presumption 
is always to be in favour of the tenant. 
The Act of 1870 laid down that the pre- 
sumption was always to be in favour of 
the tenant, but there were so many re- 
strictions and qualifications introduced 
that that has not been an operative pre- 
sumption. We say that the presumption 
is always to be in favour of the tenant, 
but we draw a line at the year 1850, and 
we say that in the case of improvements 
prior to 1850, though the presumption 
remains where it resided before, the land- 
lord is to have the privilege of rebutting 
that presumption with evidence of a 
somewhat lower quality. We put him 
on @ less high degree of proof than would 
be legally admissible evidence in a law 
Court. If you find that this is unfair 
to the landlord, do not forget that it is 
an Ulster custom, and I have never 
heard that there has been any great in- 
justice or hardship done to the Ulster 
landlords, or that they have complained 
of any such injustice or hardship. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The rents are high. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : If there is an in- 
justice or hardship, perhaps some Gentle- 
man from Ulster will get up and say so. 
Then there is Clause 16, the Evicted 
Tenants Clause. I only want to make 
one single observation upon that. Ques- 
tions have been put to me from the 
other side of the House by gentlemen 
below the gangway from Ireland asking 
whether, and if not why not, the Govern- 
ment would consent to “implement ”—to 
use a horrible and barbarous word 
—this clause by a financial grant such 
as was proposed in the Bill of last year. 
My answer remains good now—that, as 
at present advised, the Government do 
not pro} to introduce provisions of 
that kind. But if hon. Gentlemen think 
that it is possible that the representa- 
tives of the landlords and the repre- 
sentatives of the tenants may come to 
some agreement that this clause would 
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not have a fair chance without this 
“ implementing,” the Government would 
be prepared to consider a fair proposal of 
that kind. Astoprocedure, we admit the 
necessity of trying to meet the influx 
of new cases; and when I introduced 
this Bill, I pointed out that we have got 
ready what is called an automatic 
scheme. But I do not myself feel-—- 
though competent authorities think 
otherwise---that it would he regarded as 
a fairly workable plan. It was printed in 
the newspapers, though I did not see any 
comments on it, good, bad, or indifferent ; 
while all the remarks which I have 
privately heard are of the most dis- 
couraging character. This necessity for 
an automatic scheme has been felt in 
India, too—not, indeed, in reference to 
the land, but in reference to land revenue. 
The Indian Government have from time 
to time carefully considered the point, 
and minutes and memoranda on the sub- 
ject abound, but they have failed to 
produce any automatic and self-working 
scheme. The proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in 1887 were very 
limited in character, and their success 
had not been such as to make them an 
example to be followed in any large and 
general proposals. But something might 
be done by dispensing with a hearing 
where the parties acquiesce in the prima 
facie fixing of a fair rent. The Land 
Commission might send a valuer to fix 
the fair rent, and then, on his report, 
make a conditional order; and if the 
parties acquiesced, that order would 
become absolute. Legislation is not 
needed to enable the Land Commis- 
sion to regulate its proceeding in 
this way. They can do it by rules. 
But there is a more important altera- 
tion of procedure which would need 
legislation, and which we propose 
to introduce into the Bill on the 
Committee stage—I mean in refer- 
ence to appeals and rehearings. For the 
moment we will call them all appeals. 
I do not believe that anybody can regard 
the present system of appeals in Ireland 
with anything but the utmost dismay, 
and, as a legislator, with something like 
a sense of shame. What happens is this. 
Where the parties are discontented 
with the finding of the Sub-Commission, 
notice is given to the Chief Commission, 
who send down one or two Court valuers 
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to report. The Chief Commission then 
decide between their own valuers and 
the Sub-Commission’s valuers. I will 
take a case to illustrate this operation. 
I have here a list of 50 fair-rent cases 
heard at Cork some time last summer 
when IT happened to be in Ireland. The 
judicial rents of the whole fifty 
amount to £1,900. In ten cases 
the Court valuers’ estimate was 
the same as the judicial rent fixed by 
the Sub-Commission. In 16 cases the 
difference between the two was a plus 
difference of £20; and in 21 cases the 
difference was a minus difference of £68. 
In only 11 cases out of the whole num- 
ber was the difference between the 


judicial rent fixed provisionally by the| 


Sub-Commissioners and the estimate of 
the Court valuers more than Is. an acre, 
and in 21 cases it was not more than 6d. 
an acre. What is the cost of all this? 
There was a five-days’ sitting at Cork, 
when the cost of the Court alone was 
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Assistant Commissioners. If their de- 
cision, arrived at after seeing the hold- 
ing, is unanimous, then that shall be final, 
subject, of course, to allegation on 
affidavit that some omission has 
been made from the valuation. 
That ought to remove the objec- 
tion which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone urged. TI believe that he was in 
a minority of one in the Committee on 
the clause dealing with appeals. The 
objection was that such pressure of 
business would be put on the Sub-Com- 
missioners that it would be necessary to 
increase the staff, and that the Chief 
Secretary would appoint ‘a pack of 
Land Leaguers.” “ How,” it was asked, 
“could the landlords be expected to 
accept the finding of such men?” But 
these officials are permanent Civil ser- 
vants of the Crown, made so by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in the Bill of 
1891. Out of 80, 30 were approved by 
the right hon. Gentleman; and their 
antecedents having been revised and con- 





about £270. The clerks, valuers, and | sidered by the right hon. Gentleman, it 
other official expenses would be about| would show an extremely suspicious 

200 more; and the suitors’ expenses nature on the part of the hon. Member 
could not be less than £250—so that the for South Tyrone to object to them, and 
total cost of settling whether the rents | to say that all this farcical and costly 


should be varied altogether by £88 at procedure of hearing by the Chief 
the most would be £700. You first of | Commissioners should be maintained. 


all have three men who see the holding, Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is not 
hear the evidence, and know all about my proposal. 

the case. You then send down one}; *Mr. J. MORLEY: I quite agree. 
or two more Court valuers, who also) But the hon. Member's objection was an 
see the holding; and then you have | argument against taking appeals from 
three gentlemen—two of them lawyers, the Chief Commission. 

knowing nothing about expert valuation’ Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I voted 
—who decide between the two sets of | upstairs in a minority of one, as the right 
men who have seen the holding and hon. Gentleman says, on this question. 
know all the circumstances of the case.| The Motion that was proposed was prac- 
I cannot conceive a more unsatisfactory tically a Motion to abolish the right of 
or unpromising procedure. What we shall | appeal for at least 350,000 tenant 
propose is this. That one or two valuers | farmers in Ireland. I argued that I could 
should, in the first instance, be sent not consent to abolish the right of appeal 


down to the holding and report a fair 
rent to the Land Commission. The 
Chief Commission will then give notice 
of those figures to the parties, and, if no 
objection is raised, that rent will be fixed 
as the judicial rent. If objection is 
raised within the prescribed time—and 
this is the new proposal—the case is to 
be sent by the Land Commission for re- 
hearing before a Sub-Commission of the 
ordinary kind, composed of one lawyer 
and two laymen; but the two laymen 


must be of the rank of permanent | 


Mr. J. Morley. 





when I knew that there would probably 
be appointed 100 temporary Commis- 
sioners, brought from all parts of Ireland. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: [| have always 
admitted that the hon. Member's argu- 
ment had considerable weight in it. But 
I would point out that the hon. Member's 
objection does not lie against this pro- 
posal. Hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way opposite may, indeed, object to it. 
These Gentlemen who would have the 
final voice under our proposal are the 
very men who now act as Court valuers. 
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It is under the valuation of these very 
gentlemen that the Chief Commissioners 
are and led. in the rehearing of 
cases. If the Chief Commissioners now 
vary rents, it is according to the Reports 
of these very men. If the Land Com- 
mission can be trusted, as it is now, for 
the performance of its duties, you must 
trust it not to delegate this rent-fixing 
authority to any but perfectly competent 
persons. I have to thank the House for 
its indulgence in listening to me in 
making this necessarily somewhat tedious 
statement, and I hope that this Bill will 
receive that fair consideration which I, 
for a second time, ask for it. 

Mr. E. CARSON said, that in the 
opening words of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman indulged in a spasmodic 
outburst of good temper in which he was 
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similar p which were introduced 
in the Bill of 1883. If he erred in de- 
scribing these proposals as revolutionary, 
he erred in very good company, for which 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
somewhat more respect than he seemed 
to have. But a very short glance at the 
Bill would at once show it was a revolu- 
tionary measure. What did it propose? 
It proposed to reduce the interest of the 
landlord to prairie value. There, again, 
he was not using his own language ; he 
was using the language of the Lord 
Chancellor in reference to absolutely 
similar proposals. In_ the second place, 
the Bill abolished the right of pre- 
emption, which right was given to the 
landlord under the Act of 1881, when 
Parliament was wresting away from him 
and giving to the tenant the difference 


pleased to refer to the speeches of Mem-| between the full market rent and what 
bers of the Opposition as being of | was conceived to be a fair rent to the 
automatic violence. The right hon. | tenant who was in the occupation of the 
Gentleman also referred to a phrase of holding. In the third place, it set aside 
the hon. Member for Bodmin’s describing | the contracts entered into by the land- 
certain Gentlemen on the Opposition|lord under the Act of 1881; in the 
Benches as being an irreconcilable junta | fourth place, it in certain cases abolished 
of Irish landlords. The reference was | the only remedy for rent in Ireland— 
somewhat unfortunate, because ron, |mamely, ejectment for non-payment of 
Members were so described when: they |rent; in the fifth place, it set up new 


were assisting the proposals of the right | statutory limitations in regard to arrears 


hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. Those proposals 
were now abandoned by the right hon. 
Gentleman in this very Bill. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I never called the 
lawyers irreconcilable. 

Mr. CARSON did not know to whom 
in particular the right hon. Gentleman 
referred when he used the phrase of the 
hon. Member for Bodmin. | Whether 
they were called irreconcilable or not 
they had the gratification that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill had received the 
quietus it deserved, and the right hon. 
tentleman was prepared to write the 
motto over the grave, “Let it rest in 
peace”; he was perfectly satisfied now 
that his proposal was an erroneous one. 
{* Oh, oh !] If he was not so satisfied, 
1e had not, at all events, had the courage 
to again introduce it for the considera- 
tion of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman also found fault with his 
(Mr. Carson’s) statement that this was a 
revolutionary proposal. He did make 
that statement, and he made it now. He 
took the phrase from the speech the 
present Lord Chancellor made upon 





of rent; and, in the sixth place, it let in 
the tenancies created between 1881 and 
the passing of the Act of 1887. Any 
measure which introduced changes of 
that kind could only be properly de- 
scribed as a revolutionary measure, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman took any 
consolation to himself from the fact that 
he had seen it stated that the Unionist 
Party were not going to divide against 
the Second Reading of the Bill, let him 
say that while that might be so—he did 
not know whether it would be so or not 
—but while it might be so, the six 
fundamental proposals in the Bill he 
had enumerated were proposals which 
they were determined to fight to the last 
extremity ; they would fight them line 
by line and word by word. The Chief 
Secretary asserted that the Conservatives 
of England and Scotland were shaking 
themselves free from the landlord 
party in Ireland, but he assured 
the right hon. Gentleman there 
was not a shadow of foundation for 
the supposition that the parties were not, 
in respect of those fundamental particu- 
lars, absolutely united and determined to 
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resist the proposals in Committee. In 
the last portion of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the necessity 
for a simplification of procedure. If ever 
there was a case in which the eagerness 
of politicians in a hurry and the ill 
effects of it had been most clearly demon- 
strated, it was the present. So eager 
were the majority of the Select Com- 
mittee to bring in their report and ex- 
clude evidence that no proposal whatso- 
ever was contained in the report upon 
the most vital point. To do him justice, 
the right hon. Gentleman, in introducing 
the Bill said that he had hit upon an 
automatic scheme. It was a pity that 
automatic scheme was never submitted 
to the Committee, because that scheme 
broke down on the very night it was 
introduced by the weight of its own un- 
workability. What was the description 
the right hon. Gentleman now gave of 
this wonderful automatic scheme which 
he had not even ventured to put in his 
Bill? He said it was intelligible, but it 
was unworkable. The Chief Secretary 
told them some effort must be made in 
the Bill to bring about a reduction in 
the expense of the rehearings. The 


right hon. Gentleman passed lightly over 


the shortening of the statutory term ; his 
words were “I will say nothing about 
the shortening of the term.” Had he for 
one moment considered the disastrous 
expense he was about to put on the 
Irish landlords? When the Act of 1881 
was passed, the landlord was told that 
when the rent was fixed, it was fixed for 
a term of 15 years. When the question 
of the fixing of the term was before the 
House the party to which the right hon. 
Gentleman belonged wanted to extend 
the period to 35 years; indeed, the 
present Lord Chief Justice actually 
moved an Amendment extending the 
term from 15 years to 30 or 35 years. 
Had the Chief Secretary ever thought 
what expense the landlord was put to in 
having his rents fixed for 15 years? He 
(Mr. Carson) knew of one case in which 
a landlord was on one day served with 
from 180 to 200 notices. That meant 
from 180 to 200 law suits. The landlord 
had to employ professional advisers and 
valuers, and have a regular hearing in 
reference to every one of the cases. He 
believed that there was not a single 
ap which was fortunate for the land- 
lord, who told him that the costs 


Mr. Carson. 
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averaged £10 a case. That was £2,000 
for the luxury of having his rents fixed 
under the Act of 1881. He had, at all 
events, the assurance of Parliament that 
he would not have to repeat the dose for 
15 years, and that when it became neces- 
sary to repeat the dose, it would be re- 
peated by degrees, because the whole 200 
tenants could not have their cases settled 
at the same time. What was being done 
by this Bill? Every case in which ten 
years had run was to be thrown again on 
the hands of the landlord. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the Act of 1887 
broke the statutory term. Would he 
preserve the statutory term as that Act 
did? Would he save expense by 
putting in the same automatic procedure 
which was put in the Act of 1887! 
The right hon. Gentleman, it appeared, 
would not. He was willing to refer to the 
change made by the Act of 1887 so far 
as he could use it as an engine against 
the landlord, but he was unwilling to 
make any any use of it at present so far 
as it might save the landlord disastrous 
expense by throwing into his hands the 
resettlement of those rents at a cost 
which would, in many cases, leave the 
landlord absolutely nothing when they 
considered the reductions which must 
necessarily be made in the rents. He 
should also like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had considered 
the cost to the State of this provision. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman considered 
how many tenants would be thrown 
into the Court if he let in all those 
tenants whose terms had now run the 
full term of ten years? He believed it 
was almost impossible to estimate the 
number ; it would take the first five or 
six years after the Act passed to get the 
applications settled. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the cost to the 
State of the Land Commission had been 
over £1,000,000. He had seen a cal- 
culation made that if the business was 
to proceed in anything like a satis- 
factory way, and if those cases were to 
be worked out by the Land Commission 
and rents fixed, it would be necessary to 
appoint 30 or 40 additional Sub-Com- 
missions. He therefore said that the 
first clause in the Bill was a most 
disastrous one, and about which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said nothing. 
He hoped to have some concession from 
the right hon. Gentleman, though he did 
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not suppose it was of the slightest use 
suggesting to the Chief Secretary that 
some method ought to be adopted of 
trying in an equitable way to arrive at 
an average. But in a Bill of this kind, 
when they were breaking through a 
statutory right, they ought not to add 
to the misery and the want of so many 
landlords by mulcting them in those ex- 
travagant amounts of cost which they 
would necessarily have to pay if the Bill 

in its present form. The right 
hon. Gentleman dealt next with the 
proposed abolition of the right of pre- 
emption. He did not quite follow the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument to 
its logical conclusion in that case. What 
was his conclusion? Why was this right 
of preemption given to the landlord? 
It was given when they passed the Act 
of 1881, by which it was said that the 
landlord was not for the future to be 
allowed to take what was the full market 
rent, but merely the fair rent—some- 
thing apart from the competitive rent. 
If they were transferring to the tenant 
this difference between the full rent and 
the fair rent, it was only fair that if the 
tenant came forward to sell in the open 
market he should not again establish on 
the holding the full rent, which it was 
said was not beneficial to the relation- 
ship between landlord and tenant. It 
was because they wished to put down 
that full rent that they said, if the 
tenant came forward to sell, the 
landlord was to have the _ right 
to have the interest of the tenant 
assessed in the holding ; but the tenant 
was not to go into the market and again 
create as against the landlord, whose 
rent they had taken away, the full rent 
which they had said ought not to prevail in 
these cases in Ireland. He could imagine 
no provision more absolutely essential 
for the purpose of carrying out the basis of 
the Act of 1881; but the only answer 
given by the right hon. Gentleman was— 


‘* My experience is that this provision is only 
exercised, perhaps, in one case out of a thousand 
in Ireland.”’ 


If that was so, then what was the neces- 
sity for abolishing it? The reason why 
it was not exercised in those cases was 
because the landlord, having got notice 
of who the incoming tenant was, and 
seeing that he was a substantial tenant 
who would be able to secure him a fair 
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rent fixed, notwithstanding the large price 
he had given, might possibly not inter- 
fere ; but the moment they took away 
the right of pre-emption and the right of 
the landlord to interfere to the limited 
extent under the Act of 1881, they took 
away all safeguards and they allowed 
the tenant to go freely into the market 
and create once more the very mischief 
which the Government themselves were 
trying to abolish. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to discuss the thorny 
question of improvements, and in order 
to make his task lighter he read an in 
teresting passage from the life of Sir 
William Gregory. But there was an 
important matter which the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to tell the House 
—namely, that the reference by Sir Wil- 
liam Gregory related to a time long 
antecedent even to the Act of 1870. 
When some biographies came to be 
written in years to come of Irish land- 
lords or by Irish landlords some touching 
reference might be made which would 
lead to the conclusion that the Chief 
Secretary was right in 1886 when he 
thought it was high time to devise some 
scheme by which the tenantry in Ireland 
might be prevented from confiscating 
the landlords’ property. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was impossible to give 
the exact figure which represented the 
fair rent. That was what he and his 


hon. Friends used to say in 1881, when 
the right hon. Gentleman was proposing 


the scheme. They told the right hon. 
Gentleman that the question of fair rent 
was a question of valuation; it might 
differ according to the men who made 
the valuation. Once they put an end 
to the free contract as between landlord 
and tenant they were always driven 
back to those absurdities, that the rent 
to be a fair rent would be held by one 
valuer to be £10 and by another £30, 
according to the predilections of each 
individual. - While valuers differed some- 
times, it was alleged occasionally that in 
making an independent valuation they had 
arrived at the same conclusion as regarded 
fair rent. He recalled one case in this 
connection. Two valuers were called up, 
one after the other, to value a farm. 
One of the valuers valued the farm at 
£59 19s. 113d. Another gentleman 
who was called up said that he had 
valued the farm exactly at the same 
figure. On further examination this 
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gentleman said that he had not com- 
municated in any way with the previous 
valuer,and that he had made his valuation 
from field to field, and without having 
seen the result brought out by the pre- 
vious witness. In cross-examination the 
witness told the Court that he had great 
experience in valuation work, and that 
he had taken charge of many difficult 
cases. Then the witness was asked this 
question by counsel :— 


‘* May I ask whether yon happened to see on 
any part of the farm ‘a coincidence’ ?”” 


Turning over the leaves of his note-book, 
he replied :— 
‘« Yes, I think in one of the fields, near a far 


corner, there was one, but I do not know that I 
paid particular attention to it.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman having so far 
pressed the Act of 1881, all of which he 
supposed was appropriate to what he 
was coming to, viz., what had been so 
often called the unearned increment, 
told them what the provisions of the Act 
in that respect meant, and he certainly 
made use of some of the most extra- 
ordinary arguments in reference to his 
own section that, he ventured to think, 
he had ever heard. He said that except 
under special circumstances the whole 
unearned increment—which was the 
term that had always been used—was to 
be considered the property of the tenant. 
*Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not use it. 

Mr. CARSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman argued that the whole 
of the improved letting value, or 
unearned increment, was to be considered 
the property of the tenant. But when 
they looked at the secticn the extra 
ordinary part of it was that the words 
“special circumstances” never occurred 
at all. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to give an elaborate explanation of 
what the special circumstances would be 
held to mean, and said that, having 
regard to the interest of the landlord and 
tenant respectively, they were of opinion, 
and had been so advised by the highest 
authorities, that, read in the light of 
what he was then stating to the House, 
any Court would hold that that was the 
meaning. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to know that, unfortunately, it 
could not be read in the light of what he 
had stated to the House. The words 
“having regard to the interest of the 


Mr. Carson. 
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landlord and tenant respectively ” were 

‘in the Act of 1881 in relation to 
the fixing of the fair rent, and, so far as 
he could ascertain, they had never 
received any judicial interpretation at all. 
During the Debates of 1881, when this 
question was before the House, in answer 
to a pacific question, a noble Lord who 
represented the Government in the other 
House said that these were the most 
innocent words in the world. It was a 
long way from that definition to make 
these words mean special circumstances 
read in the light of what the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated to the House. 
Nothing had been treated in a more 
uncertain manner by the Committee 
which sat upon the question, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, than this 
question of the improved letting value. 
This was of course one of the funda- 
mental Clauses of the Bill. The law, 
as had been stated before the Committee, 
was this, that when a tenant expended 
money in improving his’ farm he was in 
the first place allowed a reduction, vary- 
ing, he thought, from 5 to 12 per cent. 
upon the outlay which he had made, and 
that was deducted from what would 
otherwise be the rent of the farm. In 
addition to that, if there was anything 
over and above, in the nature of increased 
letting value, what would otherwise be 
the value of the farm by reason of such 
improvements, it was at present divided 
between the landlord and the tenant. 
The Attorney-General shook his head, 
but that was Lord Justice FitzGibbon’s 
evidence. 

Tut ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rep, Dumfries): That it ought 
to be. 

Mr. CARSON said the evidence was 
that it had been so decided, and the 
Lord Chancellor, when he had been in 
that House, said not only that that was 
the decision but that it was right and 
equitable. He would ask if the present 
law was not a fair law. He ventured to 
think a more equitable arrangement 
could hardly be conceived. That was 
an arrangement which up to the present 
hour had been always approved of even 
by the most advanced advocates of 

ian reform in Ireland. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would look at Mr. 
Butt’s book upon the Land Acts he 
would find that that was the full length 
of the demand that he made. He had 
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always understood that to give the land- 
lord his share over and above the fair 
interest that the tenant got for his im- 
provement was the recommendation of 
the Committee—t.e., that the law should 
be so ex as had been laid down 
hy Lord Justice FitzGibbon. He did 
not really know whether it was upon 
that. assumption that the right hon. 
Gentleman voted in favour of the Report, 
or whether he thought it was something 
else ; he had now, at all events, gone one 
hetter, because he proposed to deprive 
the landlord of the small residuum left to 
him ‘after they had taken away the 
interest that the tenant got on his outlay. 
Of this he was absolutely certain, that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone when 
he voted for this proposal in the Committee 
was under the impression that this was 
what the Report was recommending, and 
he would like to know whether this was 
a proposal framed on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, or a new pro- 
posal in advance of the proposals of the 
Report of the Committee, which was 
drawn up without any opposition at all 
on the part of the minority, and after 
the minority had left the room. The 
right hon. Gentleman said surely what 
the landlord let to the tenant and what 


the tenant paid rent for were the in- 
herent qualities in the soil so let, includ- 


ing the improvability in the soil. That 
was the first time he had ever heard that 
put forward on the part of the tenants, 
and it only showed what a process of 
evolution went on; the moment they 
conceded one matter as belonging to the 
tenant then another matter was imme- 
diately started, until in the end—pro- 
bably that was what was meant to be 
brought about—there was practically 
nothing left of what was conceded to 
belong to the landlord at all. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, in an article 
which was published, he thought, at the 
time that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill was introduced, said that if the 
practice of the Land Commission had 
been to take the capacity of the soil into 
account in fixing the rent, he should 
have concurred with those who took the 
extreme tenant’s view of the question, 
but the practice of the Commission being 
to value the land as it stood, and not in 
view of what might be done with it by 
the expenditure of capital, he thought 


when any great improvement took place 
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by reason of any exceptional expenditure 
of capital the landlord was entitled to 
some consideration. Where did the 
right hon. Gentleman get his informa- 
tion that this improvability had been 
included in the rents? The law had 
been hitherto that when the improve- 
ment had been made, then the adjudica- 
tion took place. He doubted if the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to bring up any sub-commissioner, or 
other person, to say any such thing, and 
it would be a gross fraud on the tenant 
if it were done. He would test the right 
hon. Gentleman’s sincerity by asking 
him if he would put a clause or a pro- 
viso into this very clause that, in fixing 
fair rent, the Commission were prospec- 
tively to take into account the fact that 
the tenant might improve his land. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did so, he 
would meet with considerable op- 
position, not from that side, but 
from other quarters of the House. 
He believed that that proviso went be- 
yond even the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which at the time it reported, 
was composed entirely of members who 
represented the tenants, and the tenants 
only, in Ireland. Coming to the ques- 
tion of occupation right, he wanted to 
know what the Chief Secretary meant 
in reference to it. Some definition of 
“occupation right” should be-put in 
the Bill. He wished toe point out how 
absolutely absurd it was to say that a 
tenant should have a deduction for his 
occupation right. Let him take a con- 
crete case. The tenant, in the first 
place, because he was in possession, had 
a right to have a fair rent fixed. A fair 
rent was a rent entirely different from a 
marketable competitive value. In the 
first instance, therefore, they had to 
knock off the difference between the fair 
rent and the market rent. They would 
then take away not only the tenant’s 
interest for all the improvements he had 
made, but they subtracted all the im- 
proved letting value which resulted from 
the improvements. When they had 
done that, what interest had the tenant 
over and above that in the holding? 
They gave him the difference between a 
full and a fair rent because he was in 
occupation, and taken off all round from 
his improvemonts. But in addition to 
that, under this Bill, something was to 
be added for his occupation specifically. 
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How was it to be estimated? Was the 
man in possession for one day to get the 
same occupancy rent as the man who 
had been in possession 60 years, or was 
his occupancy rent to vary according to 
the time he had been in possession? On 
the other hand, was his occupancy value 
or occupation right to be estimated 
according to the rent fixed? It seemed 
to be quite clear that the tenant who 
held at a small rent had much more 
occupation right than a tenant who held 
ata large rent. Therefore, because the 
landlord had, in one case, let at a small 
rent, he was to have a larger occupation 
right than a landlord who had let at a 
larger rent, and had not created the 
same occupation right in the tenant. 
The thing was absolutely absurd. The 
right of the tenant was a totally distinct 
matter from his rent, and should not be 
taken into account when the rent was 
being fixed. Give him the difference 
between the full rent and the fair rent 
(which was the rent fixed by the Court) ; 
interest for his improvements ; deduct 
everything for the increased letting 
value of the land and he defied the wit 
of man to tell him of anything else the 
tenant had a right to have estimated in 
the fixing of what was called fair rent. 
If Lord Justice FitzGibbon said the 
tenant would have the interest he got 
under the Compensation Clauses of the 
Act of 1870, he must have forgotten 
that he was dealing not with a man who 
was leaving but with a man who was 
staying on in his holding, and why the 
fact that he was entitled to compensa- 
tion if put out should be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing a fair rent (which he 
had only to pay as long as he remained 
in his holding) was absolutely unintel- 
ligible. He would remind the Chief 
Secretary that the Bill of 1881 of the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian con- 
tained a proviso that in fixing fair rent 
the Court was to take into consideration 
the fact that he was entitled to that 
compensation when being turned out of 
his holding under the Act of 1870, and 
immediately it was seen that the clause 
led to the exact absurdities now pointed 
out, the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian said he never for a moment 
intended, nor could it be reasonably so 
enacted, that the tenant’s right should 
be taken into consideration as an 
element for the reduction of his 
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rent. The result was that the very 
Clause of the Act of 1870 which the 
Chief Secretary said was his’ reason for 
introducing this into the. present Bill 
was abandoned by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian because it would have 
brought about results which he never in- 
tended. He wished the Chief Secretary 
had given some idea how occupation 
right was to be applied. He failed to 
see how it could come to anything but 
this—the lower the rent, the more would 
be taken off that rent. The question of 
presumption in favour of the tenants 
was one on which there had been much 
shifting and wobbling since the matter 
was before the Select Committee. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, in the 
article he had referred to, said he 
acceded to the report of the majority 
because he was under the impression 
that there was nothing to the 
limitation of the Act of 1850 as set by 
the Act of 1870. The Chief Secretary, 
in introducing the Bill, said the limita- 
tion of the Act of 1850 was to be pre- 
served, but that, while the tenant was to 
have absolute presumption in relation 
to all improvements made since 1850, 
he was to be able to prove all ante- 
cedent improvements by evidence which 
would not be considered legal evidence. 
But when the Bill was produced the 
Chief Secretary said the limitation 
would be continued in this way—that 
there was to be an absolute presumption 
that the tenant had made every improve- 
ment on the holding, but that if the 
improvement had been made prior to 
1850 then the landlord might show that 
he made it by giving illegal evidence. 
The difference really was this. In 
the other case it was the tenant 
who was to give illegal evidence, 
but apparently the Chief Secretary 
thought it an improvement to say that 
the landlord might give this evidence. 
Perhaps he imagined there would be 
some amount of opposition from that 
side of the House, and that illegal evi- 
dence would not be illegal when the Bill 
was . The House was a long way 
off from that. But until the Bill did 
pass they were entitled to say :— 

‘* You are attempting to have these matters 
proved by a od which has never been 
approved by the jurisprudence of this country.” 


He wished to point out the unfairness 
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of the presumption that everything on 
the holding had been done by the 
tenant. What did that mean? It not 
not only meant that the tenant and his 
predecessors in title had done every 
single improvement on the holding, but 
it presumed that every person who had 
been on the holding was the predecessor 
in title of the tenant who was claiming. 
Could anything be more ridiculous! In 
many cases in Ireland the previous 
tenants had gone away owing a vast 
deal more rent than the whole value 
of the improvements on the land. In 
eases of that kind—and there were thou- 
sands of them Ireland—was it fair to 
presume that the tenant who made the 
improvements and went away owing six 
or seven years’ rent was the predecessor 
in title of the tenant subsequently let 
in? The moment they made this double 
presumption—that the works were car- 
ried out by the tenant and the prede- 
cessor in title of the tenant claiming—as 
Lord Herschell pointed out, they at once 
arrived at prairie value. A sub-Com- 
missioner might go to the land and 
say :— 

‘*T presume everything here has been done 
by the tenant or the predecessor in title of the 
tenant. I see other land lying near which is 
furze land or unprofitable land. Why should I 
not presume that this was of the same quality 
at some time or other, and I value not this-land, 
but the furze and waste land which adjofns it ?”’ 


{ 
This was absolutely prairie value, and 
nothing else, and it was brought about 
by a vast and searching change—to 
which the Chief Secretary had not 
alluded—in the definition of “improve- 


ments.” He had changed the definition 
which had been understood since 1870, 
and improvements were now defined as 


‘‘every expenditure of capital or labour in 
respect of the holding which increases the 
letting value thereof.’’ 


The effect of the Bill was that a sub- 
commissioner was to take even the very 
cultivation of a farm used in the ordinary 
way, and without any exceptional ex- 
penditure, and this was to be taken into 
consideration on the principle laid down. 
This new definition raised some very in- 
teresting questions. Ifa sub-commissioner 
went on land and found a crop sown, it 
must have been done by labour and by 
expenditure, and he was to make a 
deduction because there happened to be 
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a crop; whereas if it were grass land, 
and there had been no exceptional labour 
to make a crop, he would value it in a 
different way. This was what the new 
definition came to. So, whether a sub- 
commissioner went on the land after 
@ crop was reaped would determine 
whether he was to make the deduction 
which would be necessary by reason of 
the definition introduced. This showed 
that it was not going too far to describe 
the Bill as a revolutionary measure. 
There were many other provisions which 
would be heard of in the Debate, but he 
was referring to those which were men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
which, therefore, might be supposed to 
be the most contentious. The Bill pro- 
posed to abolish the right of ejectment 
for the non-payment of rent as against a 
middleman. If a middleman had sub- 
tenants he might bring an action of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent, and, if 
he recovered, the land was not to be 
given up whether the rent was paid or 
not, and a second action was to be 
brought by the landowner for the re- 
covery of the land. Was that provision 
drafted by anybody who knew anything 
abut Ireland! Surely to require a land- 
lord to bring an action against sub- 
tenants was beyond all fairness and 
reason in dealing with the rights of 
landlords. {Mr. T. M. Heaty: “ Non- 
sense !” Yell, the hon. and learned 
Member was not particularly anxious to 
see the rights of landlords safeguarded in 
the matter of the recovery of land. { Mr. 
T. M. Heaty : “ Any rights they neato 
In the view of the hon. and learn 

Member, probably, their rights were 
less than those recognised by this Bill. 
Another provision to be noticed was 
that dealing with property put into 
Court by reason of the owners being 
minors or lunatics ; in future, perhaps, a 
majority of owners would come in the 
second category. It was actually pro- 
posed that when the Court came to deal 
with these cases the land should become 
subject to perpetual tenancies when 
lettings were made by the Court. This 
in itself was a revolution. A man might 
die leaving several farms and one or two 
sons in infancy ; the Court had no way 
of managing the property except by 
making lettings, and hitherto it had 
always made them to terminate with the 
minority, so that a minor could take 
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possession on attaining majority; but 
the Bill. proposed to. put an end to that 
and to make the tenants admitted during 
minority perpetual tenants, so that the 
heir could not get the property into his 
own hands when he came of age. On 
what recommendation of the report was 
this put into the Bill? It was unani- 
mously disagreed to by the Select Com- 
mittee ; where did the right hon. Gentle- | 
man get the justification for such a revo- 
lution? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Conservatives of England were 


coming to a better frame of mind and | 
were shaking off the landlord party of | 


Treland. But let the Conservatives of 
England and Scotland pay attention to 


the real as distinct from the apparent 
Everything that | 


meaning of the Bill. 
was attempted in Ireland would sooner 
or later be attempted in England. There 


was before the House a Bill to make | 
applicable to England the terms of the | 


legislation for Ireland of 1881 and 1887. 


The confiscation embodied in every clause | 


of this Bill would be demanded in Eng- 
land sooner or later. 
be dull or technical, but every clause 
must be sifted, and even those who 


represented what had been described as | 
a junta of irreconcilable landlords might | 


in the long run succeed in modifying the 
bitterness of the Chief Secretary. 


*Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.) | 
said that, if the Bill were a revolution, it | 


was, at all events, a peaceful revolution, 


and seldom had a Bill of this importance | 


been received with such general accept- 

ance. Its opponents, according to the | 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, were going to fight, 


not to the last ditch, but to the last ex-| 
tremity, which was a little pleasanter | 


phrase. Still, if the Bill embodied so 


much confiscation, it was strange they | 
were not going to divide against the 


Second Reading. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had shown what might 
happen if certain constructions were put 
upon the Bill, but it was only by 
assuming that the Commissioners would 
be unreasonable men that he had been 
able to make out a case against the Bill. 
He could understand a man who still 
objected to the provisions of the Act of 
1881 objecting to this Bill, but when 
you had reconciled your conscience to 
that Act there ought to be no difficulty 
about this Bill. It seemed strange that 
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Ulster, which was so. ,useful to the 
ition on, the Home Rule Bill, 
should be. forgotten on a Land Bill. 
It seemed strange that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman throughout his speech, 
not merely in the wording, but in the 
whole texture and substance of his speech, 
should have forgotten that there was 
such a place as Ulster. Not one of his 
arguments took into account the pro- 
vince of Ulster. On the question of 
|Home Rule, it was shown that Ulster 
| was about equally divided, but with two or 
three exceptions Ulster was united in 
favour of this Bill. Why, if divided 
Ulster was worth so much to the hon. 
‘and learned Gentleman’s friends two 
years ago, was a united Ulster to be 
neglected now? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary referred to some 
of the evidence before the Committee last 
year, as to the practice of the Land Court 
upon the question of the occupation- 
right. This occupation-right, the right 
|to have a lower rent fixed than the 
| competition rent, was of the essence of 
the Ulster custom, and there was plenty 
_of evidence to be obtained as far back as 
50 years, that that custom then ruled 
the fixing of rents in the province of 
Ulster. The Devon Commission reported 
that— 
‘*a feeling of proprietorship seems to have grown 
up in thre tenant.’ 
The hon, and gallant Member for North 
|Armagh absolutely denied that there 





| was any sort of half property in the soil 

| belonging to the tenant. In saying that, 
| he denied the Ulster custom. Dual 
‘ownership in the soil was of the essence 
'of the Ulster custom, and when the hon. 
and gallant Member denied it, he was 
\going against the whole history of 
Ulster. Two or three centuries ago, 
;when men were brought over to colo- 
nise Ulster, there was a sort of feudal 
arrangement. They were to fight for 
their land, but they were to have in that 
land a certain right, not a full proprietary 
right, but a right distinct from the 
tenant-right custom which prevailed in 
this country. The Devon Commission 
reported that the Ulster tenant-right 
amounted to— 


**an embryo copyhold, which must decline in 
value to the proprietor.”’ 

He was speaking of a custom that grew 
up in Ulster from the circumstances of 
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plantation. An embryo copyhold went 
a good way to form a dual ownership. 
The Devon Commission also reported :-— 


«It is not uncommon for a tenant without a 
lease to sell the bare privilege of occupancy 
with possession of his farm without any visible 
sign of improvement having been made by him, 
at from 10 to 16 up to 20 and even 40 years’ pur- 
chase of the rent; and the comparative tran- 
quillity of that district may perhaps be mainly 
attributed to that fact.’’ 


He ventured to say that all elderly men 
who remembered the circumstances of 
Ulster before any Land Act was passed 
would agree in saying that, instead of 
the land Acts increasing the value of the 
tenant-right in Ulster, they had rather 
diminished it. In 1844, before the 
Town Lands Valuation Committee of 
that year, Mr. Senior, an Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner gave an account of 
the Ulster tenant-right. He said :— 


‘* My view of tenant-right is, that it is the 
difference between the rent actually charged by 
the landlord, according to the custom of the 
cvuntry, and the utmost competition value; 
therefore, if the rent on a large estate is low, and 
confidence in the landlord is great, the amount 
of tenant-right per acre will be very large.”’ 


Then he was asked :-— 


‘* May not the tenant-right be taken to be an 
indication of the difference between the rent 
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Estates Court, was asked before the 
Land Tenure Committee, the following 
questions :— 


‘¢ You are aware that the sum paid for tenant- 
right represents a sum paid for occupancy and 
not a sum paid for Compensation ?’’ 


And he said : “ Yes, certainly so.” Then 
he was asked :— 


‘* Whenever you introduce the custom of 
Ulster tenant-right and bring it into the con- 
sideration of questions of compensation, you 
are mixing totally different things ?’’ 


The answer was: “They are totally dif- 
ferent things.” So that they had this 
opinion years ago, that, by the Ulster 
custom, there was an occupation-right in 
the tenant which gave him a right to 
have his rent kept lower than the com- 
petition rate. His contention was, that 
up till now the course the House had 
pursued to Ulster had been to rob the 
tenant of the occupation-right, and it 
was only now proposed to restore it to 
him by law. The effect of the Land 
Act of 1870 was, to raise the rents of 
the Ulster tenants. There was no doubt 
that that Act was followed throughout 
Ulster by a large increase in rents, and it 
was found that, although the House had 
sanctioned the Ulster custom in vague 





paid to the landlord and the letting value of the 
land ¢”” 


And he answered :—- 


** That is exactly the definition I have before 
given.of the custom.”’ 


It was said at the same time by Mr. 
Hancock :— 


‘* An attempt on the part of landlords, to con- 
vert the value which their property bears in the 
shape of tenant-right into increased rent, would 
certainly be regarded by the tenant as an inva- 
sion of tenant-right.’’ 


Of course it might be said that this was 
absolutely illogical. He thought it was. 
The Ulster custom was one of the most 


words in the Act of 1870, there was no 
| definite provision which would give the 
| tenants a right to the lower rent due to 
| occupation interest, and in practice in 
/most cases under the Act of 1881 occupa- 
tion-right had not been allowed for as it 
ought to have been. So far as Ulster 
was concerned he held it to be clear that 
what the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed by his section dealing with occu- 
pation-right was only a restoration of a 
right which, according to the Devon Com- 
mission, existed more than half-a-century 
ago. The object of the Act of 1881, it 


| was generally understood, was to apply 


the Ulster custom to the rest of Ireland ; 
so that if it were proved that the Ulster 





custom included this occupation-right 





illogical things in the world, but it had | it was clear that it was intended, by the 
made a great difference between Ulster | Act of 1881, to give the occupation-right 
and the other provinces of Ireland. The | to the rest of Ireland. As to sub-Section 3 
essence of the custom was the occupation- | of Section 5, dealing with improvements, 
right of the tenant, the right of the| the House would no doubt hear a good 
tenant to continue the occupation of his deal more of it before it was done 
farm at less than full competition rent. | with, and he would with deference sug- 
In 1863 Judge Longfield, of the Landed | gest that, if anything, this Bill gave the 
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tenant somewhat less than he possessed | his ‘best to act fairly between the two 
to-day. The subSection said:— "| classes!" In Committee ‘the Bill would 


“« In fixing a fair rent for a holding the Court|need amendment as much from’ the 


chal ove }ysciakd es inet hs oe ee point of view of the representatives of 
and tenant respectively, and where it appears < 

to the Court that any improvement, made by the | the tenants, as from the point of 
tenant on the Et and not paid ~~ or then: | views of the representatives of . the 
wise compensated by the landlord, res 

in an increase of the letting value of the holding, | landlords. There was one part of the 
beyond what the holding would at the time| Bill to which the hon. and learned 


of fixing the fair rent, let for without such |Member for the University of Dublin 
improvement, such increase of letting value shall | had paid no attention, namely, the part 
be included in the tenant’s interest. | dealing with the exclusion from the Land 
This sub-Section might be expected to, Acts of tenancies in certain holdings. 
work in this way. The sub-Commis | That was even a more vital part’ of. the 
sioners on coming upon the land would Bill than the Improvements Clause. Up 
see the improvement, and would try to to the present time little more than half 
imagine what the state of the land was of the Irish tenants had been able to get 
before the improvement was made, and fair rents fixed. He asked Englishmen 
what a tenant would at the present to consider that fact. How many tenants 
time give at competition value for the were there in Great Britain who were 
land if it had remajned in that state. paying at the present moment the same 
This was open to the objection that it rent that they were paying in 1879? He 
would introduce into the fixing of fair did not suppose that more than five per 
rents an imaginary being well known cent. of them at the outside were doing 
in assessment cases in England—-‘ the so. Yet it was a fact that in Ireland 
hypothetical tenant ”-_whowas a very re- only a little more than half the tenants, 
markable person. When the Chief certainly less than two-thirds of them, 
Secretary referred to the differences be- had been able in all these years to get 
tween the valuations of valuers in’ their rents fixed. Having regard to this 
Ireland, he might have remembered that fact, the exclusions dealt with in 
there were valuers in England who were this Bill were of greater importance 
not infallible, and these valuers had made than some of the more contentious pro- 
great play with “thehypothetical tenant.” visions. Some of the present exclusions 
When lands or buildings were unlet they | were most absurd. There was, for 
introduced this supposititious personage, example, the exclusion that kept out 
and asked: “ What would he give for pasture of over £50 valuation. Coulda 
them!” He doubted, therefore, whether | more important improvement be made in 
by this sub-Section the right hon. Gentle- many cases than the laying down of a 
man had not introduced the difficulty of farm of 200 acres in permanent pasture ! 
“the hypothetical tenant” to swell the| But that was one improvement which, 
already existing number of difficulties if the farm were let for pasture, would 
surrounding Irish land law. The hon. exclude the holding from the fair rent 
and learned Member for the University clauses. In raising the limit from £50 
of Dublin objected to this provision as valuation to £200, the right hon. Gentle- 
confiseatory, but, having regard to the| man had neither exceeded the needs of 
use of the term “ letting value,” which | agriculture nor the demands of justice. 
seemed to him to point to competition |Then there was the case of town parks. 
value, which was not what he understood | He did not think that all Members 
as a fair rent. he rather doubted | understood how absurd were some of the 
whether the subSection as now drafted | conditions affecting town parks. A town 
would give the Irish tenant as much as| park was land which, on a certain day 
he was entitled to according to Lord | in August 1881, was used by a person 
Justice Fitzgibbon’s view of the law. living in a town, and which had an extra 
At any rate, if the subSection were value as accommodation land. In the 
capable of the interpretation which he village of Dundrum, in County Down, 
had put upon it, it would prove that the | there were at one time, some 300 people, 
right hon. Gentleman had not tried by | two very pretty churches, and 17 public- 
this Bill to confiseate the property of the | houses. Soon after the Land Act was 
landlords, but had endeavoured to — the village was held not to he a 
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town for the purposes of the Act. .How- 
ever,,years went on, and the population 
rather diminished. A case then came 
before the Land Commissioners, who 
held that a holding of three acres out- 
side the village was a town park. The 
decision was reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, but the expenses of going 
to.court in. order to obtain a decision 
on the question whether Dundrum 
was a town or not, must have far ex- 
ceeded the value of the fee simple of a 
farm three or four times the size of this 
field of three acres. It was absurd that 
the state of the law should admit of sueh 
disputes. Another case of the sort was 
furnished from the village of Newcastle, 
on the same coast. This village, in which 
there were about 1,500 people, was held 
to be a town within the section of the 
Land Act. The question in this case 
was, whether the holder of a farm lived 
in 1881 in the village of Newcastle as 
his ordinary place of residence, or 
whether he lived in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in England.) If the tenant could have 
proved that his ordinary residence was 
in Newcastleon-Tyne he would have 
been able to get a fair rent fixed, on the 
ground that he did not reside in a town 
neat his holding. If he lived in the 
village of Newcastle he could not have a 
fair rent fixed. Evidence was given 
showing how many nights during the 
year 1881 he lived in the village, 
and how many nights he lived in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and, in the end the 
Court came to the conclusion that he 
lived mostly in the village or town in 
Ireland. There were innumerable cases 


of the kind showing that the exist-| 


ing provisions as to town parks 
could not be left as they were. Then 
there was the exclusion of demesne 
land. Under the existing law, land, 
on which there was a tumble-down 


house which the landlord had no inten- | 


tion of rebuilding, and perhaps a wall 
and a few old trees, was held to be de- 


mesne land, and the rent of a farm upon 
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demesne. land, it. would. be absurd to 
continue to apply the, existing law. 
Another matter which ought to he 
changed was the landlords’ right of pre- 
emption. In theory, possibly, a case 
could be made out for it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had contended that 
the right of pre-emption was the only 
barrier in the way of excessive demands 
for the transfer of tenant-right. But 
it was a fallacy to suppose that the 
average landlord had the money with 
which to pay for the interests of his ten- 
ants. The vast majority of the landlords 
of Ireland had no spare money to invest 
in this form of property, and it was an 
error to suppose that this right of pre- 
emption formed an economic barrier 
‘against excessive demands. Upon the 
question of occupation-rights, it was no 
doubt possible te spin verbal arguments 
to show that the, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had given too much on the one 
side or the other, but with regard to the 
important question of the exclusions from 
the operation of the Land Acts it was 
not possible te present to the House any 
|reasonable case against the proposals 
in the Bill. In conclusion, he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
introduced this measure, which he be- 
‘lieved to be just and moderate. Bill 
or no Bill, there must be large reduc- 
tions of rent in Ireland. Economic cir- 
cumstances demanded such reductions. 
Since the rents were fixed, -prices of 
/agricultural produce had fallen enor- 
| mously, and unless prices rose again, the 
| reduction i in the rents would have to be 
‘large. The Bill would not probably 
make those reductions larger than they 
would otherwise be by more than five 
per cent. But the Bill, though it was 
not a revolutionary Bill, was a good 
and just Bill; and while it had been 
| welcomed by the vast majority of Irish 
Members representing popular  con- 
stituencies, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, though he 
represented a constituency in which there 








such land could not be fixed. There were | were no tenant-farmers, and was safe 
numbers of cases of that kind throughout |from all blasts of popular feeling, did 


the country. ‘he present provisions as 
to demesne land were in his opinion 
absolutely absurd. Where there was 
real demesne land let not the ownership 
be disturbed, but where there was no 
resident owner, and where there was no 
possibility of the lands being resumed as 


not dare to divide the House against the 
Second Reading. 

*Mr. J. F. LEESE (Lancashire, N.E., 
Accrington), said, he ventured tointervene 
in this Debate with somedifiidence, because 
he recognised the extreme complexity and 
difficulty of some of the issues which the 
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introduction of the Bill raised. But, 
inasmuch as he had the honour of serving 
on the Committee on the administration 
of the Irish Land Acts last Session, and 
as his name appeared as a signatory of 
the report of the Committee—on which 
the Bill was based—he felt an obligation 
to give some few reasons for the faith 
that was in him. Outside the Irish land 
question the conviction had grown upon 
him that it was next to impossible for 
Englishmen to deal with Irish questions, 
and that it was infinitely better to have 


left this question for ultimate settlement | 
by Trishmen in Ireland, who had full | 


knowledge of Irish decisions and customs. 


In the Act of 1870 there was a pre-| 


sumption in favour of the tenant. Section 


5 of that Act provided that all improve- | 
ments on a holding should, until the con- | 
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to know what sort of evidence was per- 


mitted before the Sub- Commission 
Courts. Mr: Bailey said the Commis- 
sioners took the legal evidence that was 
allowed in any Court of Law. But how 
did that work in the case of improve- 
ments more than 20 years old? The 
third exception took away the presump- 
| tion in favour of the tenant in this case, 
and if he had not seen the improvement 
made himself, or unless he produced as a 
witness some one who had, he could not, 
in the absence of documentary proof, 
prove his improvement at all, and, of 
course, hearsay evidence would be ex- 
cluded. In the case he had just quoted 
‘he believed it was argued that, except 
buildings and the reclamation of waste 
land, there were no improvements that 
were 44 years old, that was dating back 
to 1850 ; but it was quite clear that that 





trary was proved, be deemed to have| argument would not apply when the 
been made by the tenant and his pre-| Act was passed in 1870, for there must 
decessor in title. That, so far, was clear! have been many improvements stil] un- 
and straightforward, and there could be| exhausted. He would ask the House to 
no doubt as to what it meant. But,| recall the underlying fact that all im- 
unfortunately, six exceptions to the | provements were done by the tenants. 
section followed. It was usually thus| If this was so, who was hurt if the Law 
when England legislated in regard to| said that the Courts of Law must in 
Ireland. What was given with one hand | future treat it as a fact proved in Court 
was taken away with the other. Those|—a presumption subject always to the 


six exceptions, according to the evidenee 
taken before the Committee, practically 
annulled the presumption in favour of 
the tenant. Of course, if the presump- 
tion of ownership of the improvements of 
the tenant was not permitted, the im- 
provements would be lost to the tenant 
unless he could prove them. The onus 
of proof was therefore cast upon the 
tenant. It would also be well to point 
out that although these exceptions 
applied to the presumption in the tenants’ 
favour in all the rest of Ireland, they 
did not apply to Ulster. This was an 
inequality at any rate demanding redress. 
Oneof the witnessess examined by the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bailey, said that these excep- 
tions put great difficulties in the way of the 
tenants in proving their improvements, 
and that the smaller Irish farmers did 
not, as a rule, keep either books or 
accounts. When the House considered 
that out of 490,000 agricultural tenants 
in Ireland there were 396,000 holdings 
of under £20, it might well believe Mr. 
Bailey when hesaid he could notrecollecta 
case where a tenant produced books. This 
condition of things made it interesting 


Mr. J. F. Leese. 


‘landlord’s right to displace the pre- 
| sumption of proof if he could? But if it 
/was the fact that the Irish tenant did 
these improvements, why should he be 
forced to prove a fact that all the world 
knew to be admitted? It had been 
proved in evidence many times before 
_ the Committee that if the tenant did not 
,improve the holding it would not be 
improved at all. He presumed that no 
one, even those chiefly interested for the 
landlords, would say that improvements 
were undesirable. What encouragement 
was there to a tenant to put his money 
into his holding and to improve it if his 
right to abatement of rent in respect of 
the improvement was made so difficult to 
prove? He submitted that the highest 
public policy demanded that these ex- 
ceptions should be swept away, and that 
the presumption should be in favour of 
the tenant until the landlord proved the 
contrary; and he could not conceive 
of any serious ground of complaint, 
especially as the landlord was not 
to be bound by the strict rules of 
evidence, but was to give such informa- 
tion as was available whether legally 
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admissible inevidenceornot. With regard 
to thequestionof the statutory term, which 
the Bill proposed to reduce from 15 years 
te 10 years, the evidence given before the 
Committee was strongly in favour of the 
reduction. Mr. Cunningham told the 
Committee that 15 years was too long, 
and that the rents fixed in the first five 
years—between 1881 and 1885—were 
now too high. There was a fall of 30 per 
cent. in the prices of store cattle. and 
according to another witness it was a 
far more serious matter in Ireland to 
havea fall in store cattle than to have a 
bad harvest. Mr. Cunningham went on 
to say that there had been no corre- 
sponding fall in the cost of production, 
and he added— 


**T should say that those tenants who had | 
their rents fixed for 1885 have suffered a 20 or 
30 per cent. fall in prices, since then; and, of 
course, have had their means of living vastly 
diminished.” 


Mr. O’Keeffe, another witness, said— 


* I think 15 years is too long; ifa tenant is 
ov we ar it. would crush him altogether.”’ 


The hon. Member for South Antrim put 
this question to Mr. O'Keeffe :— 

‘*But if a tenant happens to be able to 
struggle through 15 years at the judicial rent, 


is it not, in your own mind, primd-facie evidence 
that he has not been over-rented ¢ ’’ 


To that Mr. O'Keeffe replied— 


“No; it is astonishing what rents some 
tenants will pay under trying conditions.”’ 
Messrs. Greer, Roberts, and Neligan 
took, substantially the same view. On 
the other hand, Messrs. Doyle, Heard, 
and Bailey preferred a longer term, 
though, speaking generally, the effect of 
their evidence was rather against seven 
or five years than against a reduction to 
10 years. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University had raised, in 
the course of his speech that evening two 
objections to reducing the statutory 
term. The first was, that the constant 
re-valuation of farms would upset 
and disturb the country; and the 
second, that tenants would allow 
their farms to deteriorate when the end 
of the term was approaching, with a 
view to getting larger reductions of rent 
after the re-valuation. But Mr. Greer, 
the legal chairman of a sub-Commission, 
told the Committee that he thought a 
seven-years’ re-valuation would rather 
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settle than disturb the country ; nor did 
he anticipate that it would cause enor- 
mous litigation, as the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Down (Colonel 
Waring) suggested. The wilful dete- 
tioration theory had likewise no founda- 
tion. Mr. Bailey stated in his evidence 
that, if drains ‘and fences were not 
kept up, the sub-Commissioners did not 
allow for them in fixing the rents. Mr. 
Heard spoke of a Recorder who raised 
the fixed rent on a tenant against whom 
deliberate deterioration had been proved. 
It would, therefore, be a dangerous prac- 
tice for the tenants to resort to. Both 
Mr. Heard and Mr. Roberts were of 
opinion deliberate deterioration would be 
very exceptional ; but Mr. Doyle, in- 
|dulging in prophecy, said “it would 
|certainly be done in many cases.” 
| But here again, if he might be allowed 
to appeal to the common-sense of the 
| House he would suggest that the Irish 
tenant was not such a fool as to de- 
| teriorate wilfully his farm. Just look 
lat the facts. There were 396,000 
tenancies in Ireland under £20 a year. 
Suppose that such a tenant desired to get 
a reduction of rent, and in order to do 
so resorted to deliberate deterioration. 
Such deterioration would begin two 
years before the expiration of the statu- 
tory term ; and it would take two years 
to cure or even more. Supposing that 
he got 10 per cent. of a reduction, 10 per 
cent. on £20 a year would be £2 a year 
for ten years, or, in all, £20. The tenant 
would himself, out of his own money, 
have to remedy the deterioration and 
he would, therefore, really be the sufferer 
if he permitted himself to get a reduction 
of rent by fraudulent practices. He 
regarded this argument as a rather 
foolish and unnecessary insult to put 
upon the Irish tenant on very insufficient 
and prophetic evidence, and he did not 
know whether the insult to the tenant's 
honesty or his good sense was the 
greater. It was not conceivable that, 
in his own interest, he would be so 
dishonest, or so foolish, as to wilfully 
deteriorate his farm under circumstances 
when he would himself have to cure the 
evils he created without any assistance 
from his landlord. He now turned to 
Section 1 of the Bill, which proposed 
to reduce the statutory period to 10 
years. If that statutory term were so 
reduced, what were they to say to the 
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tenancies started, or rents fixed, during 


1881 to 1886? Take the cases 
rents fixed in 1885-—-that was just 10 
years ago——if the 15 years still remained 
the term, they would have five years 
more to run at a rent which Mr. Cun- 
ningham said was 20 to 30 per cent. 
above the real value to-day, so that if 
not altered and if the present law were 
not assimilated to current terms, these 
men would have to pay—not a fair rent, 
but from 20 to 30 per cent. above a fair 
rent. He only hoped, as an Englishman, 
that the efforts of the Select Committee 
which were by no means light—might 
result in bringing peace and some mea- 
sure of prosperity to the Irish tenant 
farmer, who had had struggles enough ; 
and that he might now have some 
prospect given him that he would secure 
the reasonable comforts of existence by 
the advantages afforded by this Bill. 

*Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.) remarked that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had, upon the Introduction of 
this measure, asked for a full and im- 
partial consideration of the proposals in 
the Bill, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to such consi- 
deration, because he (Mr. Macartney) did 
not recollect any proposal of a more 
grave and far-reaching character than 
those contained in his Bill. He re- 
gretted that in moving the Second 
Reading the right hon. Gentleman should 
have used language which appeared to 
him to be absolutely unjustifiable, and 
which was certainly not calculated to 
induce those who might not be in com- 
plete sympathy with his proposals to 
give that consideration which he claimed 
for them on the First Reading. The 
right hon. Gentleman had burst out 
again into one of those savage and 
bitter attacks upon Irish landlords, 
which the House had been too much 
accustomed to hear from him. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman thought that, by such a 
course, he would make the passage of the 
Bill through Parliament more easy ; but 
he regretted that, on this occasion, he 
had used language which he must know 
must be highly irritating to a class 
which, though they might be, as he 
described them, a falling class, had not 
themselves contributed so much as the 
Legislation of that House to their mis- 
fortunes. He would like to ask the 
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House to consider whether this ‘measure 


of | could be classified as a mere amendment 


of details, or whether it was a measure, 
the main proposals of which practically 
amounted to a virtual reconstruction of 
the Act of 1881. Anybody who: had 
closely examined the ‘provisions of the 
measure would be compelled to say that 
this was not a measure for the amend- 
ment of details, but was ‘one which 
practically and:in reality reconstructed 
the main provisions of the Act of 1881. 
He admitted that the House had reason 


-| to be grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 


man for his candour on one point, for he 
had told them that his contribution to 
the Irish Land Question did not contain 
one single element of finality, and that 
this was the first of a long series of 
measures which were to investigate the 
rental of Ireland until, he supposed, it 
approximated to the view of — those 
politicians who held that the landlord 
had no right to anything except prairie 
value. If the provisions of this Bill 
passed in anything like their present 
shape, he might say for himself that he 
did not believe that many successors 
would be required to this measure in 
order to attain to the ideal of Irish Land 
reformers. This Bill dealt, as it was 
intended to deal, a blow to the Irish land- 
lords from which they were never meant 
to recover. The more one examined the 
provisions the more certain was it that 
that would be the result of its passing. 
He submitted to the House there was 
only one thing which could justify that 
House in dealing such a blow at the 
Irish landlord, and that was the neces- 
sity and the condition of the tenants. 
The question he would like to ask the 
House was :—Was the necessity of the 
tenants in Ireland so great—is their 
position under existing legislation sv 
precarious and so unprotected—that in 
order to guard them effectually, Parlia- 
ment and this House will be compelled 
to assent to the proposals of the measure 
brought before it on this occasion, and 
to adopt certain principles of action 
which were strongly and successfully 
repudiated by the authors of the 
Bill of 1881, and which they abso- 
lutely declined to have anything to do 
with? He submitted that the Report 
of the majority of the Committee which 
recently sat on the subject was not a 
reliable guide for the House, The right 
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hon, Gentleman. seemed to think that 
the facet that the majority. were com- 
pelled to leave the Committee Room was 
a matter for complacent self-satisfaction. 
He disagreed .with him on that, point, 
because he thought that the achieve- 
ments of the, right hon,, Gentleman in 
the chair of that Committee were. un- 
precedented in. the annals of Parlia- 
mentary Committees ; and, outside the 
annals of Parliamentary Committees could 
only find a parallel in the action of the 
Progressive, Chairman of the London 
County Council. _ It was an achievement 
which could only be looked at by those 
interested in arriving at a settlement of 
the question as most unfortunate and 
most unhappy.. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his speech in introducing the 
Bill, wed an expressson with regard to 
the Report which was absolutely accurate. 
He said the Report represented the 
opinions of the most important section 
in Ireland. With that one would agree 
when they recollected whom it was he 
regarded as the most important section in 
Ireland. It contained their opinion, but 
no. evidence whatever in support of it, 
He could not understand any reason 
why this Report should not have been 
written in the first week in May instead 
of the month of August of last year ; or 
why, indeed, the Members of the ma- 
jerity should have taken the trouble to 
meet together on three or four occasions 
to debate the Report, instead of handing 
the work over to the hon. Member for 
North Kerry, In that case there would 
have been a coherence about the Report 
which was now wanting. The right hon. 
Gentleman attempted to justify the pro- 
visions of the Bill by a comparison 
between the reductions of rent in Ire- 
land and these which had taken place 
in England since agricultural depression 
set in. The analogy, however, was not 
a sound one, and could lead to no correct 
conclusions, because the circumstances of 
agricultural life in the two countries 
were entirely dissimilar. It was fully 
shown in the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission that it was not the cus- 
tom to exact the full commercial rent 
in Ireland as in England, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, in introducing the Bill of 1881, 
endorsed that opinion, and further stated 
that. rentals in England had risen more 
rapidly than in Ireland. Upon the 
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question of reductions of rent the evidence 
was in favour of the Irish landlord, Out 
of 157,178 cases of judicial rents fixed up 
'to’ March 1894, in nearly 12,000 caves, 
or a little over 8 per cent., there had 
been no previous alteration of rent as 
against the tenant before the date of the 
judicial fixing of rent ; and Mr. Barnes, 
a valuer of large experience in Ireland, 
who had valued over half-a-million of 
acres, told the Committee that he very 
seldom came across cases of increase of 
rentals. In England, moreover, the 
large reductions which had been alluded 
to were restricted to certain well-defined 
areas where the agricultural interest had 
been enormously depressed, whereas in 
Ireland the reductions had been general 
all over the country. He would take as 
an illustration the county of Lincoln, 
which stood at the head of the agricul- 
tural counties of England, and which 
had suffered severely from the depression. 
It appeared from the interesting Report 
of Mr. Wilson Fox, what, indeed, was 
stated by the right hon, Member for Mid- 
lothian, that rentals had risen much more 
rapidly in England than. in Ireland, and 
that consequently no correct conclusions 
could be drawn from a comparison of the 
relative reductions of rental in England 
and Ireland. _ Passing from that point, 
he would like to turn to the right hon. 
Gentleman who read to the House an 
interesting extract from the Memoirs of 
Sir W. Gregory, who posed as a model 
Trish landlord, and he went on to attack 
the conduct of the person who purchased 
from Sir W. Gregory in the Landed 
Estates Court. Much as the conduct of 
the landlord who bought from Sir W. 
Gregory was to be reprobated, at all 
events that gentleman walked off with 
the “ swag,” which he obtained under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament, and 
no doubt, like all the other estates sold 
in the. Landed Estates Court, his Bill of 
Sale held out the inducement that the 
rents could freely be raised, and that the 
property could bear a large increase in 
the rental. He did not know that what 
took place so many years ago was a suffi- 
cient justification for the provisions of 
this Bill, but, at all events, the right 
hon. Gentleman, and those who supported 
the Bill, might at this time discover some 
better and sounder reasons for a great 
Land Bill than a series of events which 
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took place 40 years ago, and which 
everybody knew could not, under existing 
legislation, be repeated now. He was 
not there, nor would any Irish landlord 
care to defend what might have been 
done by some speculators under the 
Landed Estates Act; for there were cases 
in which speculators, having bought 
under that Act, did, in fact, carry out 
in practice the inducements held out to 
them when they bought. That was no 
foundation at the present moment for 
proposals which would fall with great 
severity on a large body of Irish land- 
lords who could not be held accountable 
for things done under an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He held strongly the necessity 
of giving to the tenant not only ade- 
quate but ample protection for the im- 
provements he carried out on his holding. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
tirely failed—and the evidence before 
the Select Committee also entirely failed 
to prove that the position of the Irish 
tenant was such that he required the 
proposals of the Bill to safeguard, his im- 
provements. And further, the proposals 
now made were not consistent with the 
equity of the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that from the evidence 
before the Committee it was clear that 
undoubtedly the intention of Parliament 
was imperfectly guarded, so that the 
Courts in Ireland had felt bound to 
decide in a sense that had the effect of 
defeating the intention of Parliament. 
That passage might mean that the Irish 
Courts, and especially the Court of 
Appeal, felt that, in some way or other 
they were bound by the language of the 
Act to construe it against its clear 
intention. If that were what the 
right hon. Gentleman intended there 
was not a syllable in any judgment 
of the Court to justify that sug- 
gestion. But it might mean, as the 
Report of the majority of the Select 
Committee distinctly stated, that the 
intention of the Legislature had not 
been carried into effect in the judg- 
ment in the case of Adams v. Dunseath, 
and seemed to have been defeated in 
the practice of the Court in fixing rents. 
Upon that statement the Report of the 
majority of the Committee made two re- 
commendations: Firstly, that improve- 
ments, of whatever character, should be 
exempt from rent ; and secondly, that the 
definitions and limitations imported from 
Mr. W. £. Macartney. 
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the Act of 1870, should not apply to 
the administration of the fair rent 
provisions of the Act of 1881. The Bill, 
they were told, was founded on the 
Report of the Committee, and therefore 
it was important that the House should 
consider whether these recommendations 
were within the scope of the Act of 
1881, or whether they were not only 
absolutely at variance with the pro- 
visions of that Act but hostile to the 
principle upon which it was founded 
These recommendations could not be 
construed as mere amendments of detail : 
they would introduce into the land 
legislation of Ireland certain principles 
which amounted to ‘a virtual recon- 
struction of the Act of 1881.” First of 
all he would ask the House to consider, 
with regard to the Act of 1870, whether 
or not it was the intention of the 
authors of the Act of 1881 to incor- 
porate that Act! There could be no 
doubt as to that. In the first place, 
there was the incorporating section. 
It might be said that that section had 
had too much inuflence on the Act 
of 1881. But there was a most 
important question put after the 
first reading of the Bill in 1881 
by the present Lord Ashbourne (then 
Mr. Gibson). And Mr. Law, the then 
Attorney General, replied that the Act 
of 1870 was meant to apply and to 
govern the proposals that had then 
just been laid before the House. With 
regard to the recommendations that im- 
provements of whatever character should 
be exempted from rent, he asked—Was 
that the intention of the authors of the 
Act of 1881? Certainly it was not the 
intention of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian. He drew a very clear dis- 
tinction between improvements on which 
a tenant should be rented, and those on 
which he should not, and he assented to 
the proposition of Mr. W. H. Smith, that 
there were various classes of improve- 
ments which would fall under the 
definitions of improvements for which a 
tenant was not entitled to be exempt. 
That being so, he would ask the House 
to consider what the practice with regard 
to improvements had been. The para- 
graph in the Report of the Select 
Committee, which referred to the case of 
Adams v. Dunseath, and which dealt 
with the question of the practice with 
regard to improvements, like many other 
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paragraphs were’ absolutely misleading. | extreme surprise from the majority of 
That paragraph stated that the Land | the official witnesses, including three 
Commission in that case interpreted the | legal assistant Land Commissioners, and 
direction in the Act to mean, that all | two lay assistant Commissioners, as well as 
letting value resulting from tenants’ im-| the County Court Judge of Kerry, the 
provements was to be excluded from| County Court Valuer, and Mr. Greer, 
consideration in fixing a fair rent. The|that the practice was to give the land- 
decision of the Land Commission was lord, after allowing the tenant a per- 
stated in that paragraph to be unani-| centage for his outlay, any remainder of 
mous, but it .was not unanimous. | letting value. That was an _ entirely 
[An Hon. Mempgr: “The Report does | misleading representation of the evi- 
not say it was.”] At any rate it did not/dence. Mr. Greer’s evidence would not 
say it was not. The Report went on to support that assertion. And with re- 
say, that the Court of Appeal held, by a/ gard to the three Legal Assistant Land 
majority of the Judges, that the direction |Commissioners the House must recollect 
of the Act not to allow any rent in| that the Legal Commissioners had no- 
respect of the tenants’ improvements thing whatever to do with the assess- 





must be taken to mean, not what the 
language of the Act conveyed to the 


ordinary mind, but something different | 


and much more complex, namely, that 
the tenant was entitled to a percentage 
on his outlay in making the improve- 
ment, but that any remainder 


was to be divided between 
the landlord according to the dis- 
cretion of the} Land Commissions, 


having regard to the interest of the | 
In| 


landlord and tenant respectively. 
this case the decision of the Court 


of Appeal, represented in the Report 


as that of a majority, was absolutely 
unanimous on the point alluded to. 


Lord Justice Fitzgibbon impressed that 
upon the Committee repeatedly. Then | 


the paragraph represented that the re- 


mainder of the letting value due to the. 


tenant’s improvements after the per- 
centage on his outlay had been allowed 
to him was to be divided between him 
and the landlord, according to the judi- 
cial discretion of the Land Commission. 
Now the decision of the Court was per- 
fectly clear. The Court distinctly held 
that the whole increase of letting value 
might be given in certain circumstances 
to the landlord, and that where it was 
not given to the landlord entirely it was 
to be apportioned between the landlord 
and the tenant, having regard to the just 


of | 
letting value due to his improvement | 
him and | 


‘ing of the value of improvements. 
‘The Legal Commissioners had nothing 
whatever to do with the question of the 
value of the improvements, or how much 
of the increased letting value was to go 
|to the landlord, and how much to the 
tenant. The County Court judge of 
Kerry, who was quoted as an authority 
for the statement made in paragraph 4 
of the Report had stated that he never 
interfered in questions of value, and had 
repudiated the statement attributed to 
him in that paragraph. The learned 
County Court Judge had also stated that 
if he had to deal with the increased 
letting value, he would apportion it 
between the parties. The important 
evidence on this question was that of the 
Lay Commissioners, three of whom had 
stated that they made it their practice to 
give the whole of the increased letting 
| value to the tenants. To sum up, seven 
Commissioners all agreed that, after the 
tenant had received a percentage on the 
costs of his improvement work—which 
| they generally put at 5 per cent.—practi- 
cally nothing remained over to be dealt 
|with. The House should recollect that, 
even assuming a case where the whole of 
| the increased value had been left to be 
be given to the landlord, that did not take 
/away from the tenant the whole of the 
result of his improvements. The in- 
'ereased letting value was not commen- 








interest of both. The practice of the | surate with the increased produce. The 
Commissioners was dealt with in another tenant would get a very large proportion 
paragraph of the Report, and here again, of the increased production of the land 
Members who imagined that in the Re-| arising from his improvements. If the 
port of the majority they would find a landlord’s increased letting value were 
correct guide as to the weight of evidence, | estimated at one third part, the tenant 
would be wofully disappointed. The | would get two-thirds as the result of his 
Committee stated that they learned with |improvements. The conclusion which the 
' 
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House had to arrive at was as. to the 
protection which the Irish tenant now 
enjoyed under the Act of /1881, and 
whether under that Act he was suf- 
ficiently encouraged to make improve- 
ments. Anybody acquainted with Ire- 
land could not for a moment doubt that 
the Irish tenants, as a body, knew that 
their improvements were adequately pro- 
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the proposals put forward, by the Irish 
agriculturists: Those proposals were pre- 
ewely the same as were dealt with in 
Clause 5 of the present; Bill... There 
were other provisions of a. dif- 
ferent character in this Bill, which 
amounted to a virtual reconstruction of 
the Act of 1881. As an instance, he 
would take the sub-section dealing with 





tected. Mr. Greer had told them that 


demesne lands. It had been sought to 


there could be no doubt upon this; show that thousands of tenants were 
question, and, that upon lands where he | excluded either from the clauses of that 
had fixed rents in 1881, 1882, and 1883, Act or from the interpretation put. upon 
he was able to see the faith which the | those clauses by the Court of Appeal in 
tenants had in the administration of the | Ireland. 

Act. Anybody who lived sufficiently) *Mr. KNOX explained that what he 
long in Ireland must know that, so far as | meant to say was, that there were num- 
the improvements which the Irish) bers of tenants who did net go: into 
tenant was in the habit of making, and Court because they would have had their 
which he had carried out in times past | cases ruled out. 


under the Act of 1881, those improve- 
ments were made in the absolute con- 
viction that he was protected. Then, he | 
would ask, was Clause 5. consistent | 
with the equity of the occasion? 
The Chief Secretary had admitted that | 
that was one of the necessary conditions | 


*Mr. MACARTNEY replied that he 
was sure there was not an Trish tenant 
out of Court who was not out of Court 
for very excellent reasons. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, interposing, 
said, that it was not reasonable to take 
four thousand odd as the number of 


of his legislation. The proposals made cases that had been excluded. Every 
in that clause had never appeared in any | case of exclusion decided in the Courts 
Bill submitted to Parliament until about might rule a thousand other cases out. 

the year 1883. From 1850 till 1883) *Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
innumerable Bills had been presented! number of Irish tenants swelled with 
by representatives from Ireland, who, it | every argument. The number of cases 
could not be denied, were active, ener-| of exclusion that had come before the 
getic, advanced land-reformers. But | Courts was 56,823, but of these only a 


this project was never included until 
after the No Rent Manifesto and the 
suggestion of “prairie value” had been 
put forward. These proposals had been 
adequately described by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
and the Member for the University of 
Dublin was amply justified in describing 
them as revolutionary. The present 


very small proportion had been excluded 
|by reason of the clauses of the Act. 
|The exclusion of demesne lands, as 
‘an element of hardship, was extremely 
difficult te prove; but the words in the 
Act showed that the intention of the 
Legislature was distinct. They showed 
| that Parliament knew there was a con- 
| siderable number of tenants in Ireland 





Lord Chancellor, in describing the pro-| who were occupying demesne lands as 
posals of the Bill of 1883, had said that) agricultural tenants, and they» proved 
it proposed to hand over to the tenants|also that it was not the intention of 
that which they had no right to, and he | Parliament to give those tenants occupy- 
had also said that tenants, as well as ing demesne lands for agricultural pur- 
landlords, must hold their property| poses the advantages of the Act. He 
according to equity, and, that it was the | should like to say a word with reference 
duty of the House of Commons to hold|to the attack made on the Court of 


the balance fairly between them. The | 
Chancellor had also repudiated the notion 
that, because certain claims were made 
by sections of the Irish tenantry, there 
was therefore any obligation to meet 
those claims by legislation ; and he had 
said that no Government could meet 





Mr. W. E. Macartney. 


Appeal ; that it had limited the operation 
of the Act, and restricted the benefit con- 
ferred on the Irish tenant. What had 
been the action of the Court of Appeal ? 
—211 cases had come up from the sub- 
Commission ; 202 decisions had been 
given, 107 in favour of the landlord, and 
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95 in favour of the tenant ; 90 appeals 
had been made by the landlord and 
112 by the tenant. No doubt, there 
had | been ‘decisions - of great im- 
portance on the landlord side, and 
evidence was forthcoming to show that 
the decisions given on the side of the 
tenant had been equally important, and 
had conferred: on the tenant as much 
benefit under the Act as had been con- 
ferred on the landlord. Another pro- 
vision’ of the Bill, which amounted to a 
virtual re-construction of the Act of 
1881, was the provision to interfere with 
the future tenancies. This was a very 
serious invasion of one of the principles 
which the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. Gladstone) clung to—a 
material invasion on the residue of free 
contract which he left to operate in 
Treland, upon which he laid the 
greatest emphasis, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
would be an element of valuable con- 
sideration at some time or other in the 
future of Ireland. Then there was the 
repeal of the pre-emption clause, the 
right conferred by which, they were told, 
had not been largely taken advantage of 
by the Irish landlord. The Bill also 
contained some amendments of detail, 
like the shortening of the statutory term 
and its retrospective action. But every 
argument used before the Committee 
would be just as applicable to seven, 
five, three or one year as to ten years. 
Not one of the agricultural experts could 
give the Committee any reason, except 
a very general reason, for shortening the 
term from 15 to 10 years. This was a 
point which could be raised afterwards, 
no doubt ; but the proposal was not one 
which would lessen the friction between 
the Irish landlord and the tenant, or 
tend to diminish the expense of the 
administration of the Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the sub-Com- 
mission Court, to be constituted under 
the new procedure as the final Court of 
Appeal, was to consist of Commissioners 
now in the permanent Civil Service. 
Were the Valuers, who were to take the 
first step, to be selected from those who 
were now the permanent Assistant Com- 
missioners, because they were as important 
as the constitution of this new Court? 
A Court of Appeal of high standing was 
necessary, for in the general deluge 
which would follow the application of 
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this Bill in Ireland to the rents already 
fixed, and which had still some years to 
run, he asserted that very material 
damage would be inflicted on the land- 
lords. Other two provisions of the Bill 
dealt with sub-letting and the extension 
of pasture holdings from £50 to £200. 
No witness that came before the Com- 
mittee on the question of sub-letting had 
gone as far as the right hon. Gentleman. 
The evidence taken went, he thought, to 
show that no very substantial injury had 
arisen from the exclusion of sub-letting ; 
every one of the Commissioners who ap- 
peared before the Committee was obliged 
to admit that, as regarded the necessity 
of carrying on agricultural operations on 
the land, the farmer was amply pro- 
tected. As to the extension of pasture 
holdings, the only suggestion made was 
that the limitation should be raised, but 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man went far beyond even the most ex- 
treme suggestion made in the Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman had repudiated 
with very considerable warmth the idea 
that his proposals were revolutionary or 
confiscatory, but he could not help 
adhering to his opinion that, though 
there were many minor provisions of the 
Bill which could with justice be con- 
sidered as amendments to the legislation 
of 1881, there were other proposals in it 
so large and far-reaching that, if the 
House consented to give legislative effect 
to them, he believed the landlords of 
Treland would be ruined. If those were 
the intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he could not help thinking 
that he had given very remarkble and 
distinct utterance to them. 

*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
the Bill was founded on the report issued 
a few months ago by a Committee after 
a laborious investigation. To him it 
seemed that that Report constituted the 
most important incident, in connection 
with Ireland, which we have had -for 
25 years. Parliament had passed many 
Acts for Ireland during that period, 
but had never before made any in- 
quiry as to how they affected Ireland 
and whether they had produced the re- 
sults intended. Hitherto Parliament 
had passed great measures, and had as- 
sumed that the effeets would be pro- 
portionate to the time spent upon them. 
Our remedial legislation had been of two 
kinds, affecting the Church and the 
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Land. In the recent Debate on the 
Welsh Chureh Bill not a single remark 
had been made on how the Irish Church 
Act affected the condition of Ireland 
apart from religion. They had not been 
told what effect the withdrawal of tithes 
had upon particular localities. Yet 
it had greatly increased absenteeism 
in Ireland by turning tithes into so 
much absentee rent. Nothing had been 
done for local government in Ireland, 
although it had been established in every 
other part of the United Kingdom ; and 
the Church Act and Land Acts were 
the only trophies of remedial legislation. 
Land Acts were in 1861, 1871, 
1881, 1885, 1887, and 1891 ; and there 
had been numerous Bills which did not 
pass, such as the Purchase Bill of 1886 
and the Evicted Tenants Bill of last year. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
asked the Government why they did not 
bring in the Evicted Tenants Bill again. 
It seemed to him that it would be rather 
a superfluous task to begin again the 
work they undertook last summer, which 
was so lightly set aside by the House of 
Lords. One result the inquiry of last 
year had made clear, and that was, that 
the difficulties connected with the Irish 
Land Question were not by any means 
solved. There was singular unanimity 
on that point. The Government had 
asserted it, and they had given the best 
evidence of their sincerity by introducing 
the measure before the House. But the 
Opposition also admitted that something 
more must be done, and even Zhe 7'imes 
newspaper admitted that some Land Bill 
was wanted. The Unionists who repre- 
sented the north of Ireland, who had 
been such a stumbling-block to reform 
in Ireland, also admitted that the Land 
difficulty was not solved. But the Re- 
port of the Committee had had one effect 
greater than all: it had roused Ulster. 
Hitherto Ulster had been the great 
barrier to progress. When Home Rule 
was before the House it was said that 
Ulster was perfectly satisfied with the 
Imperial Parliament. They did not 
hear that story tonight. All the meet- 
ings in Ulster showed that the province 
was moved as it never had been moved 
before, and he ventured to say that the 
appetite of Ulster for reforms would be 
whetted by this Bill, and that the pro- 
vince would go on and look for other re- 
forms. Therefore he thought that the 


Mr, T. Lough. 
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rousing of Ulster was a great point 
indeed. What was the ae ae 
House had not yet sueceeded in solving 
the Irish Land Question ? From a study 
of the Report, one reason of a negative 
character was apparent. It was not be- 
cause the intelligence of the House had 
not fully seized the difficulty, but  be- 
cause the House was not able to grapple 
with it. . Nothing was clearer than that 
the chief difficulty to be dealt with was 
not a new difficulty. What was the 
evil? The failure of the attempt to 
protect the property of tenants in their 
improvements. That was the object of 
the Act of 1870, and the object of the 
Act of 1881. This particular question, 
too, was embodied in the Report of the 
Devon Commission in 1845. Therefore 
they had this great fact, that for 50 
years the House had been fully seized of 
the difficulty, and yet had been impotent 
to deal with it in any effective manner. 
The Report of the Committee dealt 
with this failure to protect improve- 
ments in the most complete manner, 
and it showed the four stages through 
which this question had When 
the great measure of 1881 was 
passed, there was an absolute inten- 
tion to put an end to the question. 
That Act provided that no rent should 
be made payable in respect of improve- 
ments made by the tenant. What took 
place in Ireland upon that? It was one 
of the most graphic stories that could be 
told. The Land Commissioners decided 
one case in accordance with that law, 
and the decision was at once appealed 
against. That was the first stage. The 
majority of the Judges in the Appeal 
Court held that the Act— 


** must be taken to mean not what the language 
of the Act conveys to the ordinary mind, but 
something different,’’ viz. : ‘‘ that the tenant is 
entitled to an annual percentage on his outlay 
in making the improvements, but that any re- 
mainder of letting value due to his improve- 
ments is to be divided between him and the 
landlord.”’ 


That was the second stage. Then the 
Land Commissioners having obtained this 
sanction, inproved on it, and so they 
adopted 

‘the practice to give to the landlord, after 
allowing the tenant a percentage on his outlay, 
any remainder of letting value due to the tenant’s 
improvements.”’ 

That was the third stage. Then there 
came the fourth stage. At first the 
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Land Commissioners. were obliged to 
show in their judgment what allowance 
they made off the rent on account of 
improvements done by the tenant, and 
a column was reserved for this pur- 
pose, but this column became use- 
less, and latterly it had been left out 
of the forms, so that, under the Land 
Act of 1881, the bad old practice 
is still in full swing in Ireland. If 
land was to be cultivated, if human 
beings were to make a living out 
of it, improvements must be made, 
and therefore, if the people who alone 
made the improvements were discovered, 
surely it. was in aceordance with good 
policy that the parties making the im- 
provements should be protected in them. 
The Report of the Committee and the 
introduction of this Bill had made it 
perfectly clear that the House had, 
hitherto failed in the attempts to protect 
the Irish tenant in his improvements. 
In some respects the unfortunate tenant 
had been worse off under the Land Acts 
than he was before. He would give a 
typical case. There was a very common 
case in Ulster of a tenant who had a lease 
granted, say 30 years ago, and on his 
promise to spend a certain amount of 
money he got the land at a lower rent 
than he would otherwise. His lease fell 
in, and how was he treated? When the 
Court settled a fair rent for the land 
they added to the fair rent a sum for the 
value of the improvement made by the 
tenant. All that the landlord would 
have done 30 years ago would have been 
to refrain from making any allowance 
off the fair rent. He would nothave added 
to it. Therefore, it seemed to him that 
in this particular case the tenant 
was worse off under the Land Acts 
than he would have been before them. 
Trish Members had argued more than 
once that that House, being full of Eng- 
lish business men, could not grapple 
successfully with the Irish land question ; 
and in the House of Lords the question 
suffered even worse treatment. But 
there was another difficulty in the way 
of successful land legislation when it 
had passed, namely, the difficulty created 
by the administration of the law by 
Irish judges. Measures having run 
the gauntlet with success in the Lords 
and Commons at Westminster, had 
afterwards to be administered in Ireland, 
and often the law administered in that 
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remote part of the kingdom was not the 
law of Parliament but the law of the 
Trish judges. He did not wish to say a 
word against judge-made law. Whilst 
Parliament was so congested, and whilst 
the two Parties obstructed each other as 
they did at the present time, the people 
would fare badly in some respects if there 
was no such thing as judge-made law. But 
this rather dangerous method of adding 
to the Law ought to be subject to two 
restrictions. The judges ought to make 
their law in accord with the will of 
Parliament on the one hand, and in 
accord with public opinion on the other. 
These restrictions were operative in Eng- 
land, but in Ireland, in connection with 
land legislation, the will of Parliament 
was too often set at nought, and the 
judges were trained to disregard the 
public opinion of the country. There- 
fore, they were likely to make mistakes, 
which it behoved the House to put right. 
If the efforts of the House to ameliorate 
the condition of the peasantry of Ireland 
were to be more successful now than in 
the past, they must have more regard 
to Irish opinion. The failures of the past 
were chiefly due to the fact that the 
House had listened too much to English 
opinion, and English minds could not 
easily grasp the difficulties surrounding 
the subject of Irish land. It was a curious 
circumstance that, after their first efforts 
at remedial legislation, the ratio of de- 
crease of the population doubled. The 
people ran out of the country in the ten 
years following 1881 twice as fast as in 
the previous decade. When they realised 
that the population had diminished by 
one-half, that there were 30 or 40 acres 
of land in the country for every able- 
bodied man willing to work it, was it 
not remarkable that the people should 
continue to go away! Notwithstanding 
the great decrease in the population, 
the people were starving to-day. It 
was a disgraceful state of things, that 
that House found itself compelled to pass 
Bills after all these years as they were 
now doing, for the purpose of meeting an 
Irish famine. It ought to be clear to 
them that this famine did not arise 
from any natural causes, but solely 
from the bad legislation of that House. 
Ten millions were levied in rents in 
Treland, and eleven millions in taxation. 
They wrung from the poor peasantry these 
twenty-one millions a year before they 
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result was that the people were starving. | 
Surely the House ought to do all that 
it possibly could do to lighten the 
burdens of these unfortunate people. 
Why were the farmers in Ulster so 


keen about this Bill? It was because, 


they knew that they could not exist 
any longer under the present system. 
They knew that the last penny was 
being wrung from them, and had real- 
ised that the burden of life was too 


heavy for them under existing condi-| 
The hon. Member for South) 


tion. 
Tyrone during the last six months had 
confessed to his constituents on many 
occasions that most of the action which 
he had taken in the House with re- 
gard to Ireland was misjudged action. 
pea T. W. Russeti: “Not at all. 

never made such a statement to my 
constituents, nor to anyone else.”] He 
understood that the hon. Member had 
delivered speeches in which he said 
that he had spoken on the land question 
in England at many public meetings in 
a different spirit from the spirit in 
which he was speaking to them, and 
that this was because he had been 
looking at the question from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view, and had not 
known what was going on in Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that 
he had never made such a statement, 
nor anything resembling it, in England 
or anywhere else 


*Mr. LOUGH, of course, accepted the. 
He had quoted | 


hon. Member’s denial. 
the statement from memory, and he 
was still of opinion that he had read 
something of the kind. 
the hon. Member’s speeches in the 
recess—it was to the hon. Member's 
credit—contrasted greatly with the tone 
of his speeches upon the land question 
in the ten previous years. The hon. 
Member had admitted the failure of 
Land Acts as he had never done before. 
If he had misrepresented the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone he apologised. 
He did not want to look in the mouth 
of a gift horse, and he was glad to find 
that the hon. Member was willing to 
help them now to give some measure 
of justice to Ireland. He thought in 
the interests of the landlords they should 
try and satisfy the tenants. The fault 


of all past Land Acts was that the 


landlord was too well protected. The 
Mr. T. Lough. 
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together, and the landlord w gain if 


the tenant were satisfied. He believed 
it would pay the landlords to go farther 
than this Bill in order to reconcile the 
tenants. As to the subject of exclu- 
sions from the Land Act it was idle to 
go against the current of events. The 
old system in Ireland had completely 
passed away. The old idea of the land- 
lord fixing the rent had gone never to 
return. It might be right or it might 
be wrong, but it was settled. Under 
these circumstances was it not a serious 
thing to fling back tenants from the courts 
to the position of having to deal with 
these landlords. He thought they ought 
to recognise that the tendency of legisla- 
tion had been to make it impossible for 
the tenant and the landlord to meet, and 
therefore these exclusions must be a con- 
stant menace to public order. Let every 
tenant have free access to the courts. 
It would be well not to wrangle over 
constituional or small points. Let them 
grasp the serious facts of the situation. 
The man who was willing in these times 
to bring something forth out of the 
sodden soil of Ireland was a man who 
ought to be encouraged, and who ought 
to be treated in a liberal spirit. 


, *Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford), 


said the hon. Member who had just 
spoken urged the landlords to treat this 
question in a_ business spirit, and 
certainly he had treated it in a different 
spirit from the Chief Secretary, the 
tone of whose speech was little likely to 
commend itself to those inclined to 
treating this question in a_ business 
spirit. He did not think that he had 
ever known a Minister moving the 
Second Reading of a Bill, and claiming 
for it impartial consideration, go so far 
out of his way as the Chief Secretary 
had done to heap obloquy and scorn on 
some of those concerned—in this case the 
landlords of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had throughout his speech 
gone out of his way to sneer at the 
landlords, and to load them with 
damaging imputations. First he at- 
tacked the landlord who sold. The Chief 
Secretary said that the one idea— 
the one interest—which the landlord had 
in the country, was to shuffle out of it 


(Mr. J. Morley was understood to 
dissent). Well, the words were, to 
“get out.” There were good landlords 
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in Ireland and bad ones, but there were 
good landlords who were endeavouring 
to do their duty, as landlords in England 
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were trying to do their duty. There 
were ‘inany landlords’ who had no! 
intention of leaving the country. Then! 


he produced an instance of a landlord 
who came to terms with a tenant and 
reduced his rent, and on this he based 
the conclusion, that all rents required 
reduction. If the landlord had done the 
reverse, no doubt the Chief Secretary 
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curious feature of the speech 
that night was the difference 


in its tone compared with the speech 
which the Chief Secretary made on the 
first reading. He did not think he ever 
heard a speech in which the appearance 
of fairness and suavity of manner, which 
always distinguished the right hon. 
Gentleman when he was making a 
rather revolutionary proposal, were 
approached in such a way as to lead 
nine out of every ten Members who 
heard it to believe that the Bill was a 





would have used this as an argument for | very mild and innocent one, and to 
coercing such landlords by Bill. But) imagine that it really was an impartial 
the right hon. Gentleman went beyond | attempt emanating from the right hon. 


this when he came to the right of|Gentleman’s own brain to deal with this 
preemption. He looked upon the) question. But when they got the Bill 


right of pre-emption as absolutely the | 
only barrier which at present existed | 
to prevent the tenants giving enormous 


they saw that the speech was one thing 
and the Bill was another. The voice 
was the voice of Jacob, but the hand 


sums for the  tenant-right, vee | We the hand of Esau. They knew 
would make it in the end im-!where the Bill came from. It came 
possible for them to pay the rent.| from much the same source as seemed to 


The Chief Secretary said the desire of | have inspired the right hon. Gentleman 
landlords for pre-emption was due to/ in drawing up the majority report which 
jealousy of the tenant getting a high | gave the Member for Islington so very 
price—the desire to buy from the tenant | much satisfaction. The Chief Secretary 
at alow price and sell at a high one. | apologising for intreducing this Bill. He 
He challenged the Chief Secretary to| apologised for placing upon the House a 
give any evidence of that; to give him) burden which he said was heavy and 
an instance of the extremely opprobrious almost unbearable, and which was calcu- 
suggestion he had made. Did he know lated to lead to discouragement not far 
one single instance in which the landlord | removed from despair. He thought the 
had bought at the lower price for the | best apology he could have made to the 
purpose a few days afterwards of selling) House would have been not merely an 
it at a higher one? [Mr. J. Moruey :| explanation of the Bill, but a justifica- 
“T have heard of it.”]| Then the} tion, and a statement of his case for it. 
right hon. Gentleman should produce|He wished to clear away at once the 
the case to the House. He defied | idea that the landlord party in Treland 
him to do so. He did not believe | were unwilling to deal with what were 
it to exist, and unless the right hon. | obvious defects in the Act of 1881. In 
Gentleman had got chapter and verse! the minority report which he submitted 
for the statement, he did not think that | on behalf of his hon. Friends last session 
on such an occasion that statement should | they intimated that they were ready to 
have been made. He did not believe the | deal with one point, the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman would make it/status of the tenant, instantly. That 
again if he had the opportunity. He/was not an unimportant question, but 
must say that, knowing full well how/one which, if they mixed it up with 
carefully the Chief Secretary usually | other questions, might not be dealt with 
weighed his language, he was very)this session, but which, if they did not 
much astonished to hear him indulge|mix it up with other questions, might 
that night in the sort of clap-trap which |have been passed after midnight any 
was sometimes used by irresponsible | night by the right hon. Gentleman 
Members of the party opposite on merely raising his hat to move the Bill. 
some platforms, instead of devoting|There were other non-contentious 
himself to a responsible and states-, matters connected with the Act of 
manlike explanation of a most import- | 1881 which they were ready to settle, 
ant and intricate Bill. One very;and which he ventured to submit 
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wae as important to the tenant, cer- 
tainly as important for the peace of 
Igeland, as any of the provisions of 
this, Bill. What he complained of in 
this,.Bill was that every matter which 
had ‘been a matter of doubt as to whe- 
ther the Land Act had failed or had 
carried out the intentions of its authors, 
and, wherever that doubt was on a con- 
tentioys point it had been crammed into 
the, Bill. But wherever there were 
matters which were non-contentious— 
gt tay to say the doubt, the certainty 
ij fact, of the failure of the Act in 
ito procedure, the certainty of its 
costliness, of its delay, and of ‘all the 
nymergys points which ‘had been harassing 
landlords and tenants alike in the past 
few, years—in no single instance had the 
Chief Secretary included them in this 
measure.,,; He believed that if Irish 
Members spoke their whole mind on this 
subjegt,they would agree with him that 
the:emissions from the Bill were almost 
asserious‘and important as the inclusions 
ini ‘the’ Bit He wished the right hon. 
Géntlem: n had approached this matter 
in a x erent spirit. He thought his 
apeech , that night was calculated to keep 
diseussion on, a low level, and was cer- 
tainly :suchias to make the political 
tést the final'test. He could not help 
—— ‘Wwhén he heard him address- 
ing, t the "House, of the speech of the 
Member, for. Midlothian in 1881, when 


he; introduced, the Bill of that year. 


' ([he-Miember for Midlothian established 


w vease'for that Bill. He dealt with a 
éondition! of agricultural trouble not far 
wemived “ from’ agrarian war—of land 
hunger * which had led in some cases to 
‘impessible _rents, resulting in heart- 
bnetking! :, .eyigtions. He established 
prémisses, and worked up to a logical con- 
one for thbse premisses. But the right 
Thiori, ¢ léthat' that night had assumed 
premi s 8 had eschewed logic, had shaped 
‘conclusions t to his convenience. They 
had. heard,gne grievance of the Trish 
témhnt from. that Bench that night. They 
hadhady he thought; one case, not of hard- 
Ship, ‘Hut ‘Orie fi! which a landlord had 
sténys fed in’ te" reveht hardship. He had 
no given ‘the {Ouse ‘one single instance 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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of landlord tyranny. He had based this 
measure alone upon the point that the 
demand for legislation was universal in 
Ireland. If the demand for legislation 
meant simply a demand for a reduction 
of rents, he thought he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that whatever Bill 
he carried, he would find a demand for 
legislation in Ireland following it very 
quickly, and very much in the same 
direction. But he would remind the 
House that, only a few days before the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced his 
Bill, they had a demand made by the 
whole of the agricultural class of Great 
Britain, who had suffered infinitely more 
in the last few years than the Irish 
farmers, whose case was infinitely 
stronger, and who universally demanded 
that their grievances should be remedied. 
There was no action even in contem- 
plation with regard to the case. If 
any impartial onlooker looked into the 
figures brought forward in support of 
the Bill, he would hardly come to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conclusions. 
There were six millions of rent decided, 
and a reduction of 20 per cent. had 
been granted. The Chief Secretary 
asked whether that was an excessive 
reduction, having in view English 
reductions during the same period. 
The right hon. Gentleman left out 
this very important fact, which he 
supposed was known to him, that the 
number of rents which had been raised 
was small, though the amount by which 
some rents had been raised was large. 
Out of the total six millions of rent, in 
92 per cent. of the cases the rent had 
not been raised. That condition would 
not be paralleled in any part of England, 
Wales, or Scotland. It was well known 
that in England and Scotland rents 
were raised in the seventies, when prices 
were high; but rents were not raised 
at the same period in Ireland. In 92 
per cent. of the cases the rents had run 
unchanged since the famine. Therefore 
a reduction of 20 per cent. was a con- 
siderable reduction. But surely the test 
of the matter was this. There was not 
one single acre of land in Ireland which 
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could be obtained for a public purpose 
except by a heavy payment to the tenant 
for the surrender of his interest. There 
was not a tenant in all the four provinces 
of Treland who had not waiting at his 
door men eager to take his farm at from 
10 to 30 years’ purchase of the rent 
Then again, looking at the bank-balances 
in Ireland, and especially at the tenants’ 
banks, last week they reached the highest 
point which had ever been touched in 
the history of Ireland. They were abso- 
lutely higher by several millions than in 
the years 1880 and 1881. Could any 
English or Scotch Member point to a 
tenants’ bank in which the balances 
showed the same satisfactory result? 
By representing men, who were prosper- 
ing so well, and bound to a bargain 
which they could at any moment get 
a large sum for surrendering, as 
tyrannically oppressed and unable to 
carry out necessary improvements, 
the Chief Secretary found justifica- 
tion for proposing the most drastic 
changes which had ever been proposed in 
regard to Irish land. To give the tenant 
not only every improvement, but every 
rise in its value, to give him the pre- 
sumption that all improvements were his, 
and the right to wipe out his bargain 
where he contracted not toclaim his im- 
provements, all this was to give him an 
enormous bonus; and when at the same 
time it was remembered that the landlord 
was limited in his rent, though the tenant 
was not limited in his tenant-right, it 
would be evident that the estimate of 
the reduction at 60 or 70 per cent. was 
rather under the mark. The Bill was not 
only drastic, but it did not touch some 
of the most important points to be dealt 
with. Mr. Forster, in speaking on the 
Bill of 1881, stated on behalf of the 
Government that the main object which 
the Government had in view was not 
merely a reform of the land tenure, but 
an increase in the number of peasant 
proprietors, and the relief of overcrowded 
districts. The Chief Secretary had not 
only not advanced those objects by this 
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Bill, but he had actually pushed them 
back. He would take the case of two 
men who went into Court under the 
Bill of 1881, one of whom, having had a 
fair rent fixed, was still a tenant farmer, 
and the other of whom had bought his 
holding on the basis of the fair rent. 
To the former man the Chief Secretary 
now said that his rent had been assessed 
on a wrong basis ; that there had been 
a miscarriage of law; and that he was 
to receive a much larger share in the 
produce of the soil than formerly, 
besides having his term shortened. But 
the other man, who had become a 
peasant proprietor, and whose rent had 
been fixed on exactly the same basis 
before he purchased, was to get 
no advantage or bonus whatever, 
Literally, by this Bill, the peasant pro- 
prietor would be at a disadvantage in 
selling stock in the market when com 
pared with the tenant farmer. The 
tenant farmer would be able to sell stock 
for less. Surely the peasant proprietor 
would reason this with himself :— 

‘* Would I were as other men, especially as 
this tenant farmer. Here is this man who pays 
no rates, pays a less rent than I, and only pays 
that when convenient, while I pay my instal- 
ments with regularity, even if I have to fast 


two days a week in order to do it and to pay 
rates on all that I possess.”’ 


I reckon that the tenant farmer would 
go down to his house justified rather 
than the proprietor. If the Home 
Secretary, who had offered to wager 
100 to one against the passing of this 
Bill, were present he would offer to bet 
him 100 to one that if the Bill passed 
they would have the whole mass of 
peasant proprietors at their door asking 
for a remission of their instalments. It 
was well the right hon. Gentleman should 
apply his mind to the question of the 
machinery of the Bill. At present the 
Bill was framed for the benefit of the 
sitting tenant. He had no animus 
against the sitting tenant. He was only 
too glad to see any tenant prosperous, 
but they could not make the whole of 
agriculture in Ireland prosperous if they 
benefited the sitting tenant at the 
expense of those who had to come after 
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him. What they did for the sitting | portion of the Bill had never been brought 
tenant was all very well, but it was only|to the particular notice of the Chan- 
an umbrella, and could never be a real | cellor of the Exchequer. There was 
roof to the land question. The Chief/ another point. Each Committee and 
Secretary asked them to include|each Commission which had sat had 
future tenants in the Bill. A great| agreed in regretting the indefinite nature 
objection to the machinery of the|of the instructions given to the sub- 
Measure was that it would increase! Commissioners. What progress had been 
litigation. A great object of the Act of | made in getting a fair rent defined? In 
1881 was that a certain number of/| Ireland no attempt had been made to 
cases should be settled by agreement. | define fair rent. Did the Government 
300,000 tenants had had their rents|intend to turn 200 or 300 gentlemen 
fixed already, and upwards of 100,000 of | loose in Ireland to endeavour by their 
these would be eligible to come into Court | own means to arrive at a fair rent? Why 
at once. They also invited into Court | could not Parliament set to work to lay 
all future tenants who had held for five) down, not in a mathematical way, 
years, and the number of such was|definite rules for the guidance of the 
reckoned by the Chief Secretary at sub-Commissioners! They were gving 
several thousands a year. They also|to put upon two or three hundred 
gave an entry into Court to all the| gentlemen, some of whom must neces- 
men holding pasture farms of between | sarily be novices, a duty the High Court 
£50 and £200 rent ; men of substance|of Parliament would not undertake. 
—men paying just as large rents as | One of the best of them, a tenant’s man, 
many of the inhabitants of Belgrave | a man, at least, who showed no favour to 
Square, and many of them quite as| the landlord, told the Committee it was 
capable of making a contract with their | ridiculous to expect him to value a farm 
landlords as the Belgrave Square tenants | on the same principles as the man who 
were. They also gave permission to go| valued the next farm. No two men 
into Court to practically all the men| valued in the same way. In the early 
who farmed townparks or demesne land. | days, there was one sure standard to 
How were they going to deal with this| guide the sub-Commissioners—the stan- 
glut in the land market? If litigation | dard of the competition value. But that 
has been slow and costly hitherto, how|had been destroyed, and the only thing 
did they mean to quicken it and make it|set up in its place to guide the sub- 
less costly in the future? He supposed! Commissioners was what the Chief 
they would have to appoint 100 or 120) Secretary had called “ the special cireum- 
new Commissioners, and he did not/| stances,” which was a phrase of a highly 
believe that number of competent sub-| speculative character. As to the mode 
Commissioners was to be found in Ire- of hearing applications to have fair rents 
land. They had to get men who had/| fixed, there was to be no improvement 
not only a knowledge of land, but men} on the machinery provided by the Act 
who were also experienced in the weigh-| of 1880, which had led to an enormous 
ing of evidence. He had not the least| consumption of landlords and tenants’ 














doubt hon. Members below the gangway 
would produce a numerous list ; but he 
was quite certain that nobody would 
pity the Chief Secretary more than the 
Chief Secretary himself if he had to 
appoint 100 or 120 new Commissioners, 
and he was equally certain that that 


Mr. Brodrick. 





money in litigation as well as of the 
money of the nation. At present there 
were two processes—a hearing before the 
sub-Commission and an Appeal to the 
Chief Commission. But as if those pro- 
cesses were not sufficiently costly, the 
Chief Secretary now proposed that the 
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Chief Commissioner should send down 
two valuers to the farm, and that there 
should be a sub-Commission of four. But 
if the sub-Commissioners were not unani- 
mous, there must be a resort again to the 
High Court. The object to aim at was to 
make the machinery more rapid and less 
costly. He would therefore suggest to 
the Chief Secretary whether it would not 
be better to have simply two valuers and 
an appeal from them to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, with a penalty of costs to be en- 
forced against the appellant if he failed 
to prove his case. Such a process would 
he less troublesome and less costly in 
the long run, and would bring the land- 
lord and tenant closer together. There 
was one most important subject which 
should be in the Bill, but was not in it. 
The Bill was silent in regard to those 
provisions of the Act of 1880 which 
pressed hardly, though they were not 
intended to press hardly on the landlord. 
There was the question of improvements 
in connection with English-managed 
estates. He might be told “ De minimis 


non cwrat lex,” for there were so few of 
them. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Where are 


they ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, the Leconfield 
estate was one and the Fitzwilliam estate 
another. Lord Leconfield had lost every 
sixpence of his expenditure, amounting 
to £100,000, in thirty years, for the rents 
had been for years below the level of 
1852, when the expenditure began. If 
it had been the case of a tenant the 
House would have heard of it every 
month, but being only the case of a land- 
lord no attempt was made to meet it in 
the Bill. It was just the same in regard 
to the question of deterioration, which 
was another question seriously affecting 
the interests of the landlords. Not one 
word was said by the Chief Secretary on. 
that important point, and there was no 
provision in the Bill to charge anything 
against a tenant who left his farm in a 
dilapidated condition. There were plenty 
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of cases of tenants in the south and west 
of Ireland who had allowed their farms 
absolutely to run out; who sold their 
interest for three or four years’ purchase, 
and went to America on the money. 
There was noprovision in the Bill to put a 
lienon such tenant; but tothe new tenant 
was left the responsibility of bringing 
the land back to a good condition again. 
The only words in the Bill dealing with 
the subject made it impossible to put the 
real value on such a farm. The sub- 
Commissioners were bound to assess 
the land at what a solvent tenant could 
afford to pay for it, and if the farm were 
greatly deteriorated a solvent tenant 
could obviously afford to pay less in 
the condition in which they found it. 
If the tenant had improved the land, 
then they reduced the rent payable to 
the landlords ; but if on the other hand, 
the tenant had neglected the farm, and 
so greatly reduced the value of the soil, 
there was no means whatever of compen- 
sating the landlord for such deteriora- 
tion. Clause 5, if passed in its present 
form, would perpetrate a monstrous in- 
justice, for it not only restricted the 
landlord to everything down to the 
prairie value, but it carried on the most 
undesirable system that could be set on 
foot in regard to Irish land—namely, 
that of putting the worst proportions of 
an estate on a level with the rest of the 
property. On the question of the town 
parks he regretted that they had not 
been able to call their evidence, because 
he believed they could have changed 
the view of the Chief Secretary as 
well as that of hon. Members on the 
Committee. But the Chief Secretary 
was in the position of the reviewer com- 
mended by Sydney Smith for his impar- 
tiality, who never read a book he was 
going to review. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in a similar way, showed his im- 
partiality, for he had not heard the 
evidence on the matter on which he was 
going to legislate. The question of town 
parks was a most important one. It was 
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obvious that if a man got agricultural 
land just outside a town, where there 
was a demand for accommodation land, 
at an agricultural rent of £1 or 30s. per 
acre, when on the occasion of a fair or 
market he could get £1 per night for the 
use of the field, and his tenant-right 
would be worth £30 or £40, that they 
were transferring to the tenant a value 
in the land which did not really belong 
to him. There was a demand for land 
outside towns for public purposes ; but 
look at the position in which the land- 
lords of such land were placed by this 
Bill. He would give an instance within 
his knowledge. A man held a farm at 
an agricultural rent just outside a town 
which was spreading. The holding had 
never been treated as a town park, the 
tenant professed to be unable to pay the 
rent fixed, and he certainly had spent 
no money on improvements. It so 
‘ happened, however, that his land was 
the only land available for the purpose of 
a fair green, which was required, and 


yet he asked £25 per acre, or £250 for 10 
acres, for giving up the tenant-right of 
land, the rent of which, he alleged, he 


could not pay. An arbitrator decided 
that the tenant-right was worth £200, 
and the landlord had actually to pay 
this sum as a gift to the tenant, who 
had expended nothing on improvements. 
What was the use of talking of tram- 
ways and light railways for the smaller 
towns if such a practice as this were to 
be perpetuated? The moment they re- 
quired land for any public purpose near 
a town they would not only have to pay 
the landlord for his property in the soil, 
but would have to give a large sum to 
the tenant for his tenant-right, although 
he might have spent nothing on improve- 
ments. He agreed that if there were 
genuine cases in which land, not accom- 
modation land, was treated as such to 
prevent the tenant getting a fair rent 
fixed, a stop should be put to such 
a practice, but the limit drawn by 
the Bill was both artificial and absurd, 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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and would fail in its operation. Now 
could they not hope, before going 
into Committee, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he could not reconsider his 
contentious proposals, would consider 
how far he would meet the Opposition 
on the non-contentious proposals | Could 
they not have some clause, for example, 
to provide for deteriorations? Could 
they not have some reconsideration of 
procedure which, at all events, would 
prevent the cost of litigation? Aad, 
above all, would not the Chief Secretary 
reconsider the right of pre-emption, 
without which the rent must ultimately 
be eaten up in the tenant-right! He 
knew of cases on honest and good 
estates in which the rents had been re- 
duced 20, 30, 40, and even 50 per cent. 
in the beginning of the year, and where 
the tenant-right was sold for between 
20 and 30 years’ purchase before the end 
of the year. He would like to see a tenant 
put to the price at which the goodwill 
should be sold. He did not know of any 
arrangement in any other walk of life in 
which a man might expect to get more 
than double the value of his improve- 
ments when he proceeded to sell. The 
language which the Chief Secretary had 
used in reference to Irish landlords was 
not calculated, in his opinion, to enhance 
the good feeling with which Debates in 
this House ought to be conducted, 
but he would appeal to the House 
also to consider the enormous change 
which had taken place since 1881 
in the position of landlords and 
tenants. In 188] the cry constantly 
was that all the power and property of 
the country was in the hands of the less 
numerousclass. Butall that was changed. 
Power had now been transferred into 
the hands of the more numerous class, 
and it would not be too much to say that 
by successive Acts of Parliament more 
than one-third of the property had been 
transferred also. The cause of the ten- 
ants was represented in this House by 
80 or 90 gentlemen, many of them of 
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great ability, who urged everything that 
could be said on behalf of the tenants. 
The cause of the landlords, cn the other 
hand, had to be set forth by a few gen- 
tlemen—not, he thought, ten in all—who 
were connected in any way with Irish 
land. There was no class of individuals 
so numerous and possessing so large a 
stake in the country who had so small 
a representation in this House as the 
Irish landlords. He submitted that that 
transference of power transposed the duty 
of this House. This House sat here to 
administer justice between all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. If they chose 
to do it, the Government could, -by 
their majority, disregard the views and 
the rights of the class of the Irish 
landlords. They could even carry this 
Bill if they remained indifferent to 
argument and impervious to criticism. 
That was not the way in which the 
business of this House had been con- 
ducted in the past. The Chief Secretary 
would find that even in Ireland bad 
principles would not in the long run tell, 
and, depend upon it, the unsound prin- 
ciples embodied in this Bill would 
ultimately find him out if he proceeded 
to perpetuate them in an Act. If they 
were to disintegrate the existing system, 
the Government should constitute a fresh 
one which would have some elements 
of soundness in it. It was not desir- 
able to pass a measure which must 
drive all capital out of the country. 
At a time when good feeling could only 
be promoted by residence it was not 
desirable to pass a measure which must 
banish from Ireland nine-tenths of those 
who now joined in local work there. 
The Opposition had been taunted with 
not dividing on the Second Reading 
of the Bill. They did not divide be- 
cause there were some points in it which 
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they were willing to concede, and others 
on which they were not prepared to, 
abandon all hope that the Chief Secre- 
tary would meet them. But if the | 


Bill were passed in its present form it | 
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would be without their concurrence, and 
for partisan reasons by partisan votes, 
and would create evils which had ‘been 
clearly foreseen. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Mid 
Armagh) reminded the party to which he 
belonged that there were about 100,000 
tenant-farmers in Ireland who supported 
the Unionist cause. These farmers 
looked to their party to give a fair con- 
sideration to those provisions of the Bill 
in which they were interested, and if 
that party was not going to divide on 
the Second Reading it could take no wiser 
course. The effect of that course in the 
province of Ulster would be to lead a 
large number of the tenant farmers to 
support their Members in trying to do 
justice to those landlords who had shown 
themselves willing to do justice to the 
tenants. He firmly believed that the 
tenants desired no injustice to the land- 
lords, and that the points in the Bill of 
which the landlords were most afraid were 
not the points the tenants most desired. 
The cause of these tenants had been pre- 
judiced more than anything else by the 
wild words of some Members below the 
Gangway, who went about Ireland saying 
that this Bill was to be a “scorcher ” 
and a death-blow to Irish landlordism. 
Nothing was more calculated to raise 
the fears or arouse the opposition of 
every fair-minded man in the country 
than language like that. The farmers 
of Ulster did not desire anything in the 
nature of a “scorcher;” they did not 
wish to strike a death-blow at Irish 
landlordism. What they wanted was, 
to clear up the doubts that had arisen 
in connection with the Land Acts, and 
to remove technicalities that had crept 
into them. In many respects the Bill 
dealt with these matters, and in so far 
as it did he sympathised with it. He 
was glad to hear the Chief Secretary 
distinctly indicate that he was willing 
to go in the direction of compromise. 
The Bill could never pass without com- 
promise. Any sensible man must realise 
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that. The tenant farmer of Ulster 
realised it, and the declaration of the 
Chief Secretary was an encouragement 
to him. But he regretted that the Chief 
Secretary had levelled taunts at the Irish 
landlords. That was not the spirit in 
which the Member for Midlothian had 
introduced the Bill of 1881, when he 
asked the Irish landlords to make 
sacrifices. That right hon. Gentleman 
did not insult the Irish landlords when he 
was asking them to make those sacrifices. 
The Chief Secretary seemed to indicate 
that bad landlords in Ireland were the 
rule and not the exception. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not mean to 
say that at all. 

Mr. BARTON was glad to have drawn 
that disclaimer from the right hon. 
Gentleman. In his belief the landlords 
of Ireland were good, and compared 
favourably with landlords in other parts 
of Great Britain. In his view there 
never was a Bill which was more essen- | 
tially a measure of details than this one, 


and which, therefore, more essentially 


required discrimination. He defied any 
hon. Member either to praise or condemn 
the Bill in toto. Lord Salisbury had, on 
a former occasion, used words which were 
the description of a Bill of details like 
this. The noble Marquess said that the 
Bill contained points—white, gray, and 
black ; things which he admired ex- 
ceedingly, things which he distrusted, 
and things which he condemned with his 
whole heart. He (the speaker) adopted 
those words upon the present occasion. 
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Some points in this Bill were absolutely | 
non-contentious. For instance, every | 
landlord agreed in wishing that there) 
should be no delay in declaring the! 
status of the tenant at the end of the 
statutory term. In regard to the forms 
of procedure dealt with in the Bill the 
Opposition would be more willing than 
the Government to deal with that ques- | 
tion, and the landlords would be as 
willing not only to support, but to en- 
large, the procedure for decreasing the | 

Mr. Barton. 
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cost of rent-fixing in Ireland. One 
point in the Bill not mentioned 
hitherto in the Debate, was that of 
subletting. This subject had given rise 
to great discontent among members of 
his constituency. Tenants did not like 
being compelled either to evict a sub- 
tenant or to forfeit their position under 
the Land Acts. Sublettings were, it 
must be remembered, accomplished facts, 
and nobody wished to evict these sub- 
tenants wholesale. He contended that 
if a farm were substantially within the 
spirit of the Land Acts, it was not fair 
that the tenants should be excluded from 
those Acts. Dealing next with the ques- 
tion of mill holdings, he said that this 
was a question which excited a great deal 
of interest in Ulster. Public opinion in the 
north of Ireland had admitted that cases 
like these ought to be admitted into the 
Land Acts, and he did not believe there 
would be much opposition to their in- 
clusion. Another class of tenants were 
excluded. Under the Act of 1891 a large 
number of perpetuity tenants were ad- 
mitted to the Land Acts, including fee- 
farm grantees. Under a technicality in 
the state of the law which existed before 
1860 a certain number of those tenants 
had been excluded from the Act. Legis- 
lation was needed to put this omission 
right, because it was a matter which had 
excited a great deal of heartburning 
among those men who were some of the 
best tenants in Ulster. When there was 
a complicated system of real property 
law, it was inevitable that a certain 
number of consequences should follow, 
resulting from the application of the 
general law of the land to a new system. 
The man who made a settlement created 
sub-tenancies ; then came the tenant for 
life who created other tenancies, and the 
remainderman might create another body 
of tenancies ; but, owing to the law of 
settlement, tenants created by limited 
owner were excluded. He could not 
see why here and there a number 
of tenants should exist differing in 
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no respect from their neighbours save 
in this, that the owner who created 
their tenancy was a limited owner. 
Small inequalities like this created a great 
amount of discontent. There were also 
tenancies created by the mortgagor or 
the mortgagee in possession, and there 
was the case where a middleman was 
evicted for non-payment of rent. With 
reference to improvements, he said that 
the general principle ought to be made 
clear that no tenant should be rented on 
anything which could properly be called 
his own improvements. He believed, 
moreover, that no landlord in Ireland 
wished to do anything else than recog- 
nise this principle. What the landlords 
were afraid of was that, under the name 
of improvements and under the disguise 
of improvements, there might be de- 
ductions from rent which were not 
really deductions for improvements at 
all. This was not what the tenants 
of Ulster wanted. What they wanted 
was that what were really their im- 
provements should reccive protection. 
He agreed entirely with that, but he did 
not think the Bill carried out that in- 
tention in the way they aimed at. With 
reference to improvement he would also 
mention that there were certain limita- 
tions and exceptions which had been 
applied to the Act of 1881 which existed 
in the Act of 1870, and certain of those 
exceptions ought certainly now to be re- 
considered and some of them removed. 
Then the question of the evicted tenants 
was another matter which he considered 
was non-contentious in the form in which 
it now appeared. The improvements he 
had enumerated he could cordially sup- 
port, and they constituted, perhaps, one- 
half of the Bill ; and it was right to re- 
member that there were some of them 
who, while determined to do no injustice 
to the landlord, considered that a con- 
siderable part of the Bill was open to no 
objection, and would effect improvements 
which would strengthen the law. Coming 
to the second class of objects, there were 
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grave suggestions which aimed at ex- 
cellent objects—and they were matters 
which could be fairly dealt with, but not 
in the way proposed. In the first case 
there was the shortening of the statutory 
term from 15 to 10 years. In itself he 
offered no objection to that. It was 
said that they could not calculate or 
foresee rents over 15 years, and that was 
the main argument for the proposal. 
But, he complained, if they were going 
to have litigation all over Ireland every 
ten years, they ought to accompany that 
change by some really effective and 
cheap procedure. He knew that a great 
many people in Ireland thought that the 
shortening of the term would be of no 
more use to the tenant than the land- 
lord unless the procedure was cheapened, 
and would benefit nobody but the solici- 
tors. Another proposal was that villa- 
owners and publicans should be dealt 
with in the same way as millowners. 
He thought they were sufficiently pro- 
tected by the law as it stood ; he was 
quite willing to relax it further for the 
mill-owners, but he would point out that 
villa-owners were very often richer than 
landlords. They already had protection, 
and quite enough of it. With regard to 
the proposal in respect of demesne land, 
it was one which might be monstrously 
unjust in some cases. Under that sub- 
section one gentleman might hire the 
demesne of another for 22 years, and 
at the end of the time grab it and sell 
it to the first comer. He could con- 
ceive hardly anything more monstrous. 
Let them bring agricultural tenants 
within the policy of the Act, but not 
people who were better off than the land- 
lords, and who were never intended to 
benefit. Nationalist Members had 
found a new-born sympathy as regarded 
pasture holdings. In 1870 the pasture 
farmer was spoken of by a Nationalist 
Member as “a carnivorous monster who 
devoured the smaller people of the neigh- 
bourhood.” Judge Bewley recommended 
that the limit should be raised from £50 
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to £100, but he (Mr. Barton) thought 
£200 valuation, £300 rent, was too much 
pasture farm to come under the Act. 
Pasture farmers made no improvements, 
and he was doubtful whether the provi- 
sions of the Bill did not go too far. As 
to tenants who had lost their tenancy 
under the eviction section of the Act of 
1887, but had not lost their holdings, 
the Leader of the Opposition did net 
intend, when the eviction notices were 
issued, to alter the rights of the tenants 
in the land, and the clause of the Bill 
dealing with the matter went beyond the 
mischief at which it aimed, and should 
be limited strictly to grievances with 
which many Opposition Members sym- 
pathised. The Improvement Clause 
should be the best clause in the Bill, but 
in his opinion it was the worst. The 
Report of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Committee was, on the whole, a fair 
Report, but in the hands of the Com. 
mittee it grew into a very different and 
much more extreme document. In the 
clause relating to improvements provi- 
sions had been inserted which did great 
injustice to the landlords and little good 
to the tenants. The tenant wanted, 
above all, the provisions as to improve- 
ments put in plain and homely language. 
The definition of improvements given in 
the Bill would make confusion worse 
confounded. The Bill did that which 
every fair-minded student of the question, 
from Isaac Butt to Lord Herschell, had 
always declared ought not to be done— 
they had assigned to the tenant what 
was attributable to the inherent capaci- 
ties of the soil. The clause would not 
be fair and just unless it embodied the 
principle of the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone :— 


‘“*That the Commissioners did not take the 
capacity of the soil into consideration in fixing 
the rent; therefore, when the capacity of the 
soil had been developed by the tenant, the land- 
lord had a claim to share the result.’’ 


With reference to the time for improve- 
ments, it was understood that the limit 
Mr. Barton. 


{COMMONS} 
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of 1850 would be applied outside the 
Ulster custom. When the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian was asked, “‘ Why 
are you favouring the Ulster tenants ?” 
he said :— 


‘*Tam not favouring them; but the Ulster 
tenants have paid for these things over and over 
again.” 


Every report had called attention to 
frequent clearances in Ireland. There 
were many evictions when the 40s. free- 
holders were abolished and also at the 
time of the Famine. Farms went com- 
pletely back to landlords, improvements 
and all. Therefore, there was strong 
reason why there should be a limit to 
presumption in point of time. With 
reference to the objection that statutory 
tenancies existed at the present time, 
there was a great deal to be said for it ; 
but, if the question was to be dealt with 
at all, it ought to be dealt with by some 
such plan as in 1887. You could not 
adopt the monstrous plan of all at once, 
next year, flooding the Irish land courts 
with 200,000 cases. That would be so 
extravagant that, as the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone said, nothing could be 
worse than the results. He would now 
deal with some of the omissions of the 
Bill. As to the omission with reference 
to procedure, he concurred in what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford. What was wanted was a cheaper 
and simpler procedure; and an effort 
would have to be made to supplement 
the provisions of the Bill. He regretted 
that the Bill did not deal in some way 
with land purchase. If it were said 
that was not dealt with by the Com- 
mittee’s Report, he replied neither were 
the evicted tenants. The Government 
went out of their way to deal with 
evicted tenants. He knew districts 
in which tenants wanted to become 
peasant proprietors, but not bevause 
the wanted to get rid of the land- 
lord. Why were these men excluded ? 
Because they were honest, rent-paying 
tenants, and that made the property so 
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valuable that the Land Purchase Acts 
did not offer advantages to the tenants. 
It was most unfortunate that the Gov- 
vernment had not, as they easily might 
have, done something to help honest 
tenants under the Purchase Acts as well 
as Plan of Campaign tenants. With a 
large part of the Bill he substantially 
sympathised ; there were parts in which 
Amendments might be made; there 
were other parts which he could not and 
would not support. If the Bill, by 
some compromise, were made to help 
tenants without injuring landlords, it 
would confer some advantages on the 
people of Ireland, and he would not 
grudge the Chief Secretary the oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with them in 
making the Bill more acceptable. 


Debate adjourned to Thursday. 


LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, explain- 
ing that it had come from the Lords, and 
that its object was to make it illegal 
knowingly to receive property that had 
been stolen abroad. In reply to ques- 
tions, he said that the Bill applied to 
the United Kingdom, with the exception 
of Scotland, where the law did not 
require Amendment. 

Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry) said, the 
Bill had been printed only a day or two 
and he desired to call attention to some 
difficulties that it involved. 


Second Reading deferred. 


PERJURY BILL. 


On the motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
the House would give the Bill a Second 
Reading. An hon. Gentleman had asked 
him a question about it, and he had 


{2 Aprit 1895} 
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stated that anything controversial in it 
should be removed. He suggested that, 
being a consolidation Bill, the Bill might 
be sent to the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, and afterwards considered 
in Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Mid Glamor- 
gan) said, that on the understanding 
that the Bill did go to a Committee of 
the kind suggested by the Attorney 
General, he hoped the House would 
allow it to be read a second time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
observed that there were a number of 
Gentlemen in the House of Lords who 
seemed to have nothing to do but to 
introduce Bills dealing with the criminal 
law. So far as this Bill was a consolida- 
tion Bill he did not offer any objection 
whatever to it, but in his judgment it 
created a new offence, and Bills which 
created new offences ought to emanate 
from the House which represented the 
people. The Attorney General had asked 
the House to send the Bill to the Statute 
Law Revision Committee. He had sat 
on that Committee for three or four 
years, and a more unsuitable Committee 
to which to refer a Bill he did not know 
The most hideous blunders had been 
committed in that Committee. 

THe Marquess oF CARMAR- 
THEN (Lambeth, Brixton) wished to 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was speaking to the Bill ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he was 
speaking to the proposal of the Attorney 
General to refer the Bill to the Statute Law 
Revision Committee. He was sorry if 
the references he had made to the House 
of Lords did not meet with the approval 
of the noble Lord. If the Attorney 
General would say that he had applied 
his mind to this Bill as a craftsman he 
would offer no further opposition to it ; 
but he did not think that a Bill of this 
kind ought to be allowed to pass unless 
the Law Officer of the day was ready to 
give to the House of Commons an assur- 
ance, on his authority as a Minister, that 
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he had himself gone into the Bill and 
could inform the House of its contents. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he had explained on a former occa- 
sion that, inasmuch as this Bill attempted 
the codification of about 150 Statutes, it 
could not be affirmed that it was purely 
and simply a consolidation Bill. It was 
for the purpose of making it a purely 
consolidation Bill that he proposed to 
refer it to the Statute Law Revision 
Committee and to withdraw from it 
anything that was considered contro- 
versial. He hoped that the hon. and 
learned Member would be satisfied with 
this explanation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that after 
the assurance which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given he should with- 
draw his objection. 


Bill read 2°. 


COURTS OF LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 
On Clause 1, 


Sir H. E. MAXWELL (Wigtown- 
shire) asked for an explanation of the 
object of the Bill. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) 
said, the Bill was intended to give the 
Judges of the Supreme Court in Scotland 
power to regulate the fees payable by 
suitors in the courts. The Bill was 
really a departmental Bill, and had been 
prepared in communication with the 
Treasury and in the interest of suitors. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported without amendments, 


and read 3°. 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
[REDEMPTION]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Proposed,—That it is expedient to 
authorise the Treasury to redeem their 
liability in respect of guaranteed divi- 
dend on the share capital of Tramway 
Companies in Ireland by payment of a 
capital sum, to authorise the National 
Debt Commissioners to advance the 
sum required, and to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament for the service of the Board 
of Works, or (if not so made) out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, of any terminable annuity created 
for the repayment of such advance in 
pursuance of any Act of the present 
Session to amend The Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.— 
(Sir John Hibbert.) 


Mr. W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) said, that the 
Bill which it was proposed to introduce 
was a Bill to relieve the Treasury and 
Grand Juries in Ireland of certain liabili- 
ties. The relief, he supposed, was to be 
given at somebody’s expense, presumably 
at the expense of the Company share- 
holders. The change was to be effected 
with the consent of the Treasury, the 
Company, and the Grand Jury. He 
thought that the words “with the con- 
sent of the Company ” ought to be clearly 
explained to mean that there must be a 
certain majority of the Shareholders in 
favour of the change, and he ventured to 
suggest that it should be a two-thirds 
majority. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, that if 
the hon. Member would draw attention 
to the point in Committee on the Bill, he 
should be glad to consider it. 


Resolution agreed to, and reported. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after 
Twelve 0’ clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 3rd April 1895. 


The House met at Twenty minutes 
past Twelve o'clock. 


EDUCATION (SCIENCE AND ART). 

Copy presented, — of Forty-second 
Annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art, being that for the year 
1894 (with Supplement) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


DRAFTING OF BILLS. 

Lords Message (lst April) communi- 
cating the following Resolution— 
namely :— 

“That it is desirable that a Joint Committee 
of both Houses be appointed to consider in what 
manner such inconvenience as arises from legis- 
lation by reference in Acts of Parliament to 
prior enactments can best be avoided,” 


considered. 


House doth 
in the said 


Resolved, That this 
concur with the Lords 
Resolution. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith. 


ELECTIONS (SECOND BALLOT AND RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS EXPENSES) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 15th May, read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN 
CHARGE) BILL. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) in 


. moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 


said the promoters had agreed to delete 
@ great portion of it. The Bill was an 
old measure, having been before the 
House for seven or eight years, and his 
own conviction was that the Bill as it 
stood had been overladen with too many 
clauses. The measure had, therefore, 
been simplified so as to meet with as 


VOL. XXXII. [rourrH series. | 
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little opposition as possible, and so as to 
obtain the sanction of the President of 
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the Board of Trade. The portions of 
the Bill which had been deletec were 
those referring to agricultural engines, 
to railways, and to steamships. The 
Bill was now confined principally to 
land engines—engines in mines, mills, 
and other factories. As thus modified, 
the measure was not antagonistic to any 
interest or any class; neither would it 
injure in any degree those who used 
steam or engines. The Bill was merely 
a continuation of the principle laid down 
by the Board of Trade in 1862. In that 
year the Board of Trade passed a 
measure which required that all engineers 
on steamships should have certificates ; 
and the promoters of this Bill wished to 
extend that principle to land engines. 
He cited the opinion of Board of Trade 
assessors called in to examine as to the 
cause of boiler explosions on land. He 
mentioned two cases, one at Congleton 
and another at Wigan, and the opinion 
of the Board of Trade assessors was that 
the explosions had been caused simply 
because the men in charge of the boilers 
and machinery were incompetent. The 
Bill allowed competent men, willing to 
pass a certain examination, opportunity 
to train themselves in the elementary 
knowledge or principle which governed 
the steam engine and the working of the 
Boiler. The Board of Trade Report 
stated that since the Boiler Explosions 
Act was passed in 1882; there had been 
721 boiler explosions. The persons 
killed numbered 337, and the injured 
721 ; and for the year ending June 30, 
1894, he found that there were 104 
explosions. The causes assigned by 
the Board of Trade for the explo- 
sions were first, deterioration, cor- 
rosion, or defective safety valves, 
The second cause was ignorance or incom- 
petence, and their defective designs and 
miscellaneous matters. In one year there 
were 104 explosions, but, unfortunately, 
he had not the number of deaths caused 
by those explosions. [An hon. Memper : 
“Twenty-five.”] He hoped the House 
was convinced of the necessity of some- 
thing being done in the matter. He 
mentioned a case, tried at Petty Sessions, 
where a lad aged 13 had been put in 
charge of a boiler. What did the lad do? 
The lad jammed down the safety valve 
of the boiler. The Chairman asked him, 


2K 
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did he not know how to discharge his 
duties, and the lad replied there were no 
rules laid down. 

‘**The Chairman: Had no one instructed you ? 
The lad: No. The Chairman: Didn’t you 
know it was a dangerous thing to do to screw 
down the safety valve? The lad said, no.’’ 
An explosion took place. He had no 
desire to take up the time of the House, 
but he would fain hope that the Presi- 
sident of the Board of Trade would see 
his way to help with that Measure, that 
it was a duty incumbent upon him to 
take the matter up and put an end to 
the existing state of things. What he 
wanted was to ensure to those who went 
down into the mines and into mills that 
the men in charge of the boilers and 
winding-up machinery knew their duty. 
Many cases had come to the knowledge 
of the Board of Trade where men were 
hauled over the pulley, damaged, and 
killed. Many cases also had arisen 
where explosions had taken place simply 
for the want of the merest elementary 
knowledge, such as the supply of water 
to a boiler. Many cases had arisen 
where a little tampering with the safety 
valves produced disastrous consequences. 
If a man had a certificate of competency, 
his superiors would be bound to listen to 
him. He was asking for nothing but 
what the progress of the nation 
demanded. They could no_ longer 
afford to have their engines and boilers 
looked after by men who knew nothing 
about them, and the President of the 
Board of Trade was practical enough to 
know what they wanted. They had 
reduced the Bill to a mere shell, and he 
hoped the President of the Board of 
Trade would raise no opposition to the 
Second Reading. He would, then, leave 
the matter to be dealt with by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. C. FEN WICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck), in seconding the Motion, said, 
no one who had listened to the temperate 
language of his hon. Friend would be 
disposed to think that the principle of 
the Bill involved an industrial revolu- 
tion. In too many cases life was wan- 
tonly sacrificed through the appointment 
of careless and incompetent workmen to 
take charge of dangerous machinery and 
steam boilers. The necessity for this ad- 
ditional protection had been again and 


Mr. W. Allen. 


{COMMONS} 
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again admitted by the authorities of the 
Board of Trade. They might be told 
that the evidence was probably more in 
favour of additional inspection, rather 
than in favour of the appointment of 
qualified persons to take charge of the 
machinery. He was not one of those 
who were opposed to the appointment of 
additional inspectors, and no doubt, if 
the Treasury could see its way to make 
such appointments to meet the require- 
ments of the case, very much might be 
done by more regular and efficient inspec- 
tion of boilers to prevent the ever-recur- 
ring disasters which took place. Their 
contention was, that the provisions laid 
down in the Bill would tend, without 
any material increase in the cost to the 
ratepayers, to materially reduce the loss 
of life from these causes, because a com- 
petent man would be able, from practical 
knowledge and theoretical knowledge, to 
foresee defects in the machinery and 
boilers, and would be able, in conse- 
quence, to give notice to his employers 
and have them remedied before the 
actual disaster took place. It was true 
that the Board of Trade Returns showed 
that the loss of life from boiler explosions 
was due largely to this want of inspec- 
tion, but he thought it would be admitted 
that there had been an increasing mor- 
tality arising from the appointment of 
incompetent and unskilful attendants to 
take charge of boilers and steam engines. 
If this were removed they would reduce 
to a minimum the chance of loss of life. 
He instanced the case of Mr. Vincent, a 
Board of Trade Inspector, who, in 1889, 
he thought, investigated the cause of an 
explosion which took place in Cornwall. 
The Inspector reported that he attributed 
the explosion in a great measure to the 
class of men employed as enginemen, and 
the multifarious duties which they had 
to attend to. Mr. Vincent went on to 
say that, in his opinion, men in charge of 
engines, especially where numbers of 
lives were intrusted to their care, should 
be forced to pass an examination before 
some competent Board, and have certifi- 
cates granted to them before being 
allowed to take charge. That was the 
contention of the supporters of the Bill. 
The principle of the Bill was no new 
one, it was embodied in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1862; and, on the 
authority of the Board of Trade, the 
loss of life in the mercantile marine had 
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been considerably reduced since it had 
been made compulsory for the engines 
of every steamship to be in charge of a 
thoroughly competent person. The 
colonies had also adopted the same prin- 
ciple with very beneficial results. The 
Mines Regulations Act in Australia pro- 
vided for the institution of a Board of 
Examiners empowered to examine 
persons desirous of qualifying themselves 
as engine drivers, and to grant certi- 
ficates of competency. In different 
States and in many of the large cities of 
America there was a law that persons 
holding appointments such as were dealt 
with in this Bill must pass an examina- 
tion and hold a certificate. The pro- 
visions of the Bill were rather more 
drastic than those in force in New York, 
but if the House assented to the prin- 
ciple, the details of the Bill could easily 
be modified in Committee. There would 
be no indisposition on the part of the 
promoters to accede readily to any 
reasonable amendment of the details of 
the Bill. Some objection had been 
made to the provision for graduated 
certificates. The object in providing 
for first class, second class, and service 
certificates was to avoid as far as pos- 
sible any unnecessary friction, and the 
hardship which might be imposed on a 
number of men who were now in charge 
of engines and boilers, and who had 
discharged their duties for some time 
with satisfaction to all concerned. To 
men who had had a certain amount of 
experience it was proposed to grant 
service certificates ; but it was almost 
too much to expect such men to 
be able at once to qualify them- 
selves for a first-class certificate. To 
make the task easier, and to encourage 
them in it, the intermediate second-class 
certificate was therefore provided. But 
this provision, again, might be modified 
in Committee. He would frankly admit 
that, as far as locomotive engines were 
concerned, he did not believe that the 
case was so strong as the promoters of 
the Bill were led to believe at the time 
when it was framed. Their inquiries 
had been extensive, and they all tended 
to show that the Bill was weaker in this 
respect than in others. Hence the pro- 
moters were quite willing to omit that 
portion of the Bill, provided that the 
essential principle which applied to boiler 
attendants and colliery engineers was 


{3 Aprit 1895} 
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assented to. The Board of Trade Return 
issued in 1891 on the working of the 
Boiler Explosions Act demonstrated the 
nature of this Bill. From that Return 
it appeared that in the case of a boiler 
explosion in Cornwall in 1890 the owner 
was blamed for neglect and careless 
management, and was ordered to pay a 
fine of £80 and costs: and there were 
three other similar cases where the 
owners were heavily fined. It might 
be some protection to inflict heavy 
penalties for negligence and mismanage- 
ment, but the object of the Bill was to 
prevent the disasters from occurring, and 
the facts were suflicient to justify the 
House in giving the Bill a Second 
Reading. 

Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.),in moving “Thatthis Bill be 
read a second time this day six months,” 
said, that it was as typical an instance of 
grandmotherly legislation as had been 
presented to the House for a long time. 
If it became law, there would soon be a 
proposal that cooks should be required to 
pass an examination as having kitchen 
boilers in their charge. Only two cases 
of accidents from incompetency had been 
adduced in support of the Bill. Every- 
one who had practical acquaintance with 
the making of boilers know that accidents 
did not happen from the incompetency 
of the person in charge, but from his 
neglect. No amount of examination 
would discover whether a man would or 
would not neglect his work ; all it proved 
was that a man was competent to pass 
an examination. He would give the 
House an example of how these examina- 
tion tests worked. As a colliery owner, he 
had had for many years an underground 
manager who had earned and well de- 
served his confidence, because he had 
never had any accident to the men under 
his charge. When the Coa] Mines Regu- 
lation Act passed, this man could not obtain 
a certificate, because, whilst he was a most 
competent manager of a pit, he was un- 
able to read or write. He understood 
the work of a mine far better than one 
who was versed in the merely theoretical 
part, and in order to retain such a valu- 
able servant in his employ, he obtained 
the services of a man who was certificated 
as the nominal manager, keeping his old 
manager, however, in his position. It 
was the imperative duty of employers to 
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put in charge of their engines men who| years had only averaged 33. 
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Therefore, 


ONS} 


were competent to do the work, and who| while the population had enormously in- 


were sober and attentive to their duties. | c 


reased, and the risks of accidents, judg- 


It was impossible for the Board of Trade|ing by the increased use of machinery, 


to ascertain whether men 


these|had probably quadrupled, the real 


qualifications, and all they would be able | reasons for introducing the Bill had dis- 


to say in regard to them would be that|t 


they were competent to pass an examina-| interesting fact. 
He submitted, therefore, that this | explosions last year, but out of these 22 


tion. 


Bill would be a most mischievous|took place in churches and 
away the|during four days apparently of hard 


Bill, which would take 
responsibility from those persons on/|f 


whom it ought properly to rest, namely, | cases be affected by the Bill? 


the employers, and place it on the broad | t 
back of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, | s 


inctly diminished. There was another 
There were 104 boiler 


chapels 
rost. How far, he asked, would such 


He was 
here, however, not so much to go over 


all the trades affected by the Bill as 


pecially to refer to that clause relating 


Abercromby) was surprised that so little | to the use of donkey engines on vessels 
had been said by the Mover and Seconder | when lying in port. 


in support of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 


Mr. W. ALLAN : Thatis withdrawn. 


ber who moved the Second Reading,|In moving the Second Reading I said 
mentioned a very interesting and a|that all in connection with ships had 
wholly improper case on the part of an| been entirely deleted from the Bill. 


employer, where apparently a mere boy 
was left in charge of an engine. Nobody 


Mr. LAWRENCE intimated that 


such being the case he would not make 


could defend such a case ; but what he| any further observations. 


submitted was, that hard cases made bad 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 


law, and the House ought not to legis-| Tyneside) remarked, that the hon. Mem- 
late because up and down the country| ber who had last addressed the House 
they might occasionally come across} had endeavoured to minimise the impor- 
cases of this character. The hon. Gentle-| tance of this Bill, on the ground that 
man who seconded the Bill, seemed more | accidents were fewer now as compared 
to grapple with the facts of the case, but | with the number of boilers in use, than 


his reference to public statistics did not|they were previously. 


But he sub- 


justify the conclusions he desired the| mitted that if by the passage of this 


House to draw from them. He had 


Bill they could save one life in the 


himself examined the statistics, and he|country, they ought to pass the Second 
came to a different conclusion to that! Reading stage that afternoon, and from 


drawn by the hon. Member. 


In 1870 a| the facts already presented it was certain 


Select Committee of the House came to | that this Bill would tend to reduce the 
the conclusion that there were 100,000 | loss of life and damage, and injury to 


boilers in England, exclusive of locomo-| limb. 


The hon. Member for West 


tive, domestic, and marine, and about 75 | Wolverhampton objected to the Bill, on 
deaths and 50 explosions. But a return | the ground, first of all, that a man might 
issued up to the end of June of last| be a practical and competent man, but 
year, showed that for ten years the ex-|still not to be able to pass the written 


plosions were on an average 76, the 
deaths 33, and the injured 72. 


examination which would be held under 
When |the direction of the Board of Trade. 


they considered the enormous increase of | What the Bill provided was, that there 
population, and of machinery of every|should be a proper examination, and 
kind in every department of manufacture | that examination need not necessarily be 
and trade, he thought the House might|of a theoretical, but it could be of a 


fairly conclude that these figures showed | practical, character. 


The hon. Member 


there was less cause than ever for a Bill | also said it was a mischievous Bill, which 


such as this. Comparing the cases of 
deaths and injured in 1893 and 1894 
with those for 1882 and 1883, he found 
that last year they only amounted to 78, 
as against 68 ten years ago, and as he 
had said, the deaths for the last ten 


Sir A. Hickman. 





removed responsibility from employers 
and agents and placed it on the Board 
ot Trade. But an agent was not worth 
his salt who did not satisfy himself, 
so far as was possible, of the com- 
petency of the men he employed ; 
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whilst, again, it would be a useful 
advantage to an employer if he were 
only able to employ those who were pro- 
perly certified. He supported the Bill— 
not because he had any desire or intent 
to restrict to any particular trade union 
those who should be employed in charge 
of boilers. He had no desire in the 
present depressed condition of trade 
that it should be in any way hampered. 
Employers at the present time were put 
to enormous expense in connection with 
their boilers, but what was the use of 
their taking every possible precaution to 
avoid explosions by constant renewals and 
repairs if they had got incompetent men 
to manage their boilers? If the Bill 
passed, it would secure a competent class 
of workmen, and thereby save much 
risk and injury to life and limb. He 
believed the Bill would also*induce men 
to become skilled artisans wherever 
machinery was employed in connection 
with steam power, and it would not only 
benefit the working-classes themselves, 
but would be an indirect advantage to 
the employer for whom they worked. 
On these grounds he heartily supported 
the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
observed that they had heard from the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
that practically he intended to take out 
every one of the most objectionable 
words and clauses of the Bill. Of course 
it was difficult to see how that would 
affect the various trades until they had 
the Bill in its deleted form before them. 
As far as he understood the hon, Mem- 
ber for Gateshead, the Bill now would 
only apply to mills, mines, and cranes, 
and large machinery of that kind, whereas, 
as it was originally drawn, it would have 
referred to donkey engines, and all engines 
under five-horse power as well as those 
above. That made a material alteration 
in the Bill. It would have been perfectly 
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like to make, and it was this—if the 
Bill passed that afternoon it should not 
be sent to a Grand Committee. Whilst 
a Grand Committee was a good tribunal, 
and had done useful work in the past 
in relation to Government Bills of a non- 
controversial character, he contended 
that for Private Bills of this character 
it was not so suitable a tribunal as a 
Select Committee, where the whole 
matter could be dealt with in a much 
more thorough manner than was practi- 
cable before a Grand Committee. He 
hoped, therefore, if this stage of the Bill 
were passed, it would then be sent toa 
Select Committee. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
said, he had great pleasure in supporting 
the Bill, especially as it had been 
materially simplified since its Introduc- 
tion. It seemed to him that the argu- 
ments brought forward in opposition to 
the measure were those which had always 
been urged against Factory Legislation. 
In supporting the Bill he did not wish 
to convey any reproach on employers, or 
to imply that they employed incompetent 
men to manage large and important in- 
dustries. But they desired to have it 
clearly laid down by legislation that 
only competent, certificated men should 
be in charge of certain engines. Such a 
measure would add to the safety of the 
workmen, and, from that point of view, 
ought to receive the support of employers, 
whose desire must be to promote good 
relations between themselves and their 
employés. Anyone who had gone down 
a coal-mine must have come to the con- 
clusion that it was of the highest im- 
portance to have thoroughly competent 
men in charge of the winding engines. 
Hundreds of men went down coal-mines 
daily, and their lives depended entirely 
on the foresight, skill, and knowledge of 
the man in charge of the winding engine. 
The House, therefore, could not go 


monstrous to have applied this Bill in| wrong in passing a measure which pro- 
its original shape to agriculture, for it | vided an additional safeguard. It might 
would have prevented a great number of | he urged as an objection to the Bill that 


skilled agricultural labourers from doing 
the work they now performed in an able 
and conscientious manner, and would 
have driven them to seek employment 
in the towns—a process which was al- 
ready going on too fast. As it stood, 
with the deletion, the Bill would be 
restricted to a very few trades indeed, 





it would give the men a greater advan- 
tage over their employers in the case of 
a strike, because the number of certifi- 
cated men would be limited. But that 
argument would not hold water, because, 
after all, a strike depended on the rela- 
tions between the men and their em- 
ployers. Ifa bad feeling were engendered, 


There was only one suggestion he should | a strike would sooner or later take place, 


' 
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no matter what legislation was passed. 
On the other hand no man desired to 
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that went on in connection with that 
insurance, flaws and defects were found 
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quarrel with his bread and butter, and 
if good relations prevailed between the 


out at a much earlier stage than formerly, 
and thus a great many accidents were 


employers and the men, he could not see ; 
ay he passing of this Bill would give| Prevented. The employment of quali- 
the men an extra inducement to strike. fied men to manage these boilers would 
This and other points of detail might | furnish an additional element of safety, 
well be considered by a Select Com-| not only to the users of boilers, but also 
mittee, with the view of providing| to the public, and he therefore believed 
against any such contingencies that ‘that the greatest possible advantage 
might arise. _ would arise from the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dews-- Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
bury) expressed his determination to| said, that before this very moderate Bill 
support the Second Reading of the Bill.| passed with practical unanimity to a 
He took exception to the statement of Select Committee, he wished to make 
the right hon. Member for Grimsby with one or two observations upon it, espe- 
regard to the history of the Bills that cially in answer to the remarks of the 
had during the present Session been re-|hon. Member for West Wolverhampton 


ferred to the Grand Committee. With 
regard to the Bills referred to the Grand 


Committee on Trade he could say that 


they were discussed satisfactorily and in 
a business-like way. 


any better discussion of the provisions 
of this Bill could be secured than by 
referring it to one of the Grand Com- 
mittees.. Hon. Members who had op-, 
posed the Bill had sought to minimise 


the necessity for it. But although they 
had shown by the figures which they had 
quoted that there was a diminution in 
the number of fatalities from boiler ex- 
plosions they had not proved that there 
was no necessity for the Bill. If the 


prevention of one disaster could be) 
secured by the Bill, it would be well | 


worth their while to pass it. He was 


very glad to find that under this Bill | 


measures were taken for the purpose of 
maintaining in their present position 


men who had practical experience in the | 


working of engines and boilers. It would 


have been a very great hardship if) 


men, because of their inability to pass a 
theoretical examination, should have 
been ousted from their present position. 
He had no doubt that many of these 
men would be stimulated by the passing 
of the measure to perfect themselves in 
their knowledge of engines and boilers, 
and to study the theoretical matters con- 
nected with their industry. There had, 
no doubt, been a diminution in the 
number of boiler explosions, but that 


He did not believe | 


\(Sir A. Hickman). The hon. Member 
had urged that accidents more frequently 
occurred from neglect than from incom- 
petence, but it was a difficult thing to 
define where incompetence ended and 
neglect began. He was sorry that the 
hon. Member should have taken the line 
he did. In his opinion the Bill would 
not restrict the freedom of employment 
in any respect ; if he thought that it 
would, he would oppose it. It was be- 
cause he believed that every boiler-tender 
could rise to the requirements of this 
Bill that he would vote for it, and he 
ventured to express a hope that the hon. 
Member would withdraw his opposition. 
The hon. and learned Member for Wilts 
showed his lack of knowledge of en- 
gineering and boiler construction when 
he said that in spite of increased inspec- 
tion, and in spite of increased super- 
vision, the number of boiler explosions 
had increased ; forgetting that that was 
a strong argument in favour of the Bill, 
and that in the period which he quoted 
there had been an enormous revolution 
in boiler construction. The fact that, in 
spite of all the improvements in construc- 
| tion and supervision which had taken 
place during the past year or so, the 
Board of Trade should have to report 
‘that in 1894 there were more boiler 
explosions than there had been in 
‘any of the ten preceding years, 
‘was a strong argument that the 
Bill was necessary. Speaking as an 


he believed had arisen from the fact | engineer who had seen the disadvantages 
that the users of boilers had found the of boilers being tended by incompetent 
practical necessity of insuring their | men, particularly in agricultural districts, 
boilers. By the process of inspection he was of opinion that what was wanted 


Mr. H. Seton-Karr. | 
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to avoid accidents was, not unduly to in- 
crease the amount of inspection, but to 
get a better form of inspection which 
was to be found in the vigilant, educated 
mind of the men themselves, who, after 
all, often knew more of what was wanted 
to insure safety than the boiler inspectors, 
who too often made a hasty and per- 
functory inspection. The real, daily, 
minute inspection of the man in charge 
of a boiler, and who might be made by 
the Bill to feel a sense of responsibility 
towards his employer and fellow-work- 
men, was the best safeguard of all. By 
making a man rather proud of his calling 
would be encouraging the best form of | 
inspection, and the constant tap here and | 
overhauling there would be the best | 
means of avoiding explosions. Turning 
to the supporters of the Bill, he regretted 
to find that they had now eliminated 
three fruitful fields of boiler explosions. | 
He agreed with the exclusion of railway | 
locomotives on regular railways, but a 
distinction must be drawn between them 
and the smaller locomotives, such as were 
used by contractors on smaller works, 
where the engines were frequently in 
charge of very incompetent people, and 
were in such a bad state of construction 
that he was surprised at the Board of 
Trade not having put on a special in- 
spector to prevent the recurrence of ex- 
plosions in such cases. The intelligent 
driver and fireman of a regular railway 
locomotive had practically nothing to do 
with the state of the boiler, as the 
engine went into the railway shops, where 
competent and skilled engineers and 
inspectors subjected the engines to 
weekly examinations. He ventured, how- 
ever, to express a hope that, even now, the 
smaller classes of locomotive engine 
might be included in the Bill. Anyone 
who had worked in lime pits, clay holes, 
or reclamation works would know that 
often when the engine tender was ill, a 
mere navvy was put on to take his place. 
Within the last ten days he himself had 
seen a pulsometer pump with the valve 
knocked off, and a navvy who was in 
charge of it had taken the nearest broken 
piece of a wooden shovel, had tapered it 
up at one end, and had driven it in to 
take the place of a proper cock, while 
there was a pressure of steam at the 
time of 60]b. to the square inch. The 
hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. Allan), 
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in his anxiety to please everybody—a 
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very dangerous practice, both in and out 
of Parliament—had excluded shipping 
from the Bill. He did not object to that 
course having been taken in relation to 
large ships, where the engineers were 
always certificated ; but in regard to the 
subsidiary branches of shipping—such, 
for instance, as tugs, river vessels, and 
small steam trawlers, and fishing vessels 
—he hoped it was not too late to urge 
that the Committee should be allowed to 
deal with the boilers in them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), in his desire 
to benefit the farmers, even to the extent 
of allowing them to blow their labourers 
to pieces, had expressed satisfaction that 
the hon. Member for Gateshead had con- 
sented to exclude agricultural machinery 
from the operation of the Bill. But in 
most cases it was not the farmer who 
owned these machines. In nine cases 
out of ten, he hired them, and had them 
brought on to his farm when he happened 
to want them for threshing or other pur- 
poses. Often more than one engine was 
so hired, and one competent man only 
sent with them, who worked one of the 
machines himself, whilst the actual work- 
ing of the others was intrusted to Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, who probably were not 
strong enough to hoe or do other work 
on the land, but were considered intel- 
ligent and wise enough to be intrusted 
with the care of agricultural machinery. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE _interposing 
explained that the hon. Member had 
rather ‘misunderstood what he said. 
The remarks which he made in his speech 
related to engines belonging to farmers 
worked by skilled agricultural labourers 
who were perfectly competent to do their 
work, but who would be thrown out of 
employment if the Bill operated upon 
agricultural machinery. 

Mr. BURNS remarked that if the 
right hon. Gentleman were conversant 
with these matters he would know that 
the men who looked after these engines 
had been agricultural labourers, and that 
so far from the Bill operating to throw 
out of employment the skilled agricul- 
tural labourers in question, it would 
stimulate them to apply  them- 
selves to obtain the certificate. 
He would ask which it was most eco- 
nomical and reasonable to do—to pass 
a Bill to make a man pass the necessary 
standard of efliciency, or to throw upon 
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the farmer, in this case, the personal 
responsibility of having killed someone, 
the financial liability of having to 
me very heavy fine in addition to 
osing a valuable man whom it had taken 
probably 10 to 15 yearstotrain. He re- 
gretted that agricultural engines should 
be excluded, and that shipping, so far 
as tugs and other river craft were con- 
cerned, had not been kept in the Bill ; 
but, in spite of these exemptions, he 
trusted the President of the Board of 
Trade would view this modest measure 
with sympathy, that he would allow it 
to go to a Select Committee, and that 
in the light of the practical unanimity 
with which the Bill had been supported, 
he would do everything in his power to 
reduce, through its provisions, that 
butcher's bill of industry which too 
frequently was increased by incompe- 
tent men being ignorantly employed. 
Mr, T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) said, he desired to add one word to 
the chorus of approval with which the 
aera of this Bill had been received. 
ike the Member for St. Helens, he had 
had the opportunity of going down into 
various pits, and he thought it must be 
a matter of great anxiety to the men 
working in those pits if they had any 
doubt as to the qualifications of the 
persons employed in working one of the 
engines by means of which the cages 
were worked in which the men were 
lowered down into and brought up from 
the pits. There was one point in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Battersea 
which he thought he might be able to 
clear up from his practical experience. 
That was as to the working of engines 
upon farms. He understood that the 
Member for Gateshead had eliminated 
the agricultural question, so far as re- 
garded implements, from this Bill, and 
he certainly agreed that that was desir- 
able. They were not in possession of 
the proposals by which the hon. Member 
intended to carry out his intentions, and 
he thought it would have been a con- 
venience if it had been possible to have 
had the Bill reprinted before the dis- 
cussion took place. The hon. Member 
for Battersea seemed to think that 
agricultural implements ought not to 
have been excluded, and he quoted some 
cases in which the boilers of engines on 
farms had been improperly handled. 
No doubt cases of that kind might occur, 
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but, from his experience north of the 
Tweed, he did not think it was generally 

80. Engines, especially where they were 
portable engines used for threshing, were 
always in charge of men employed by 
the owners. They were invariably 
skilled men, and the work was always 
satisfactorily carried out. Where there 
were engines on a farm they were almost 
always worked under the direct super- 
intendence of the farmer himself. A 
farmer who had a fixed engine on his 
farm was rather a big man. He was, 
as a rule, educated and thoroughly 
skilled, and in such cases they employed 
men who worked under their direct 
superintendence. It seemed to him that 
to ask such a farmer to hold a certificate 
would be a rather unnecessary proceeding, 
and he thought the hon. Member for 
Battersea would agree that in such cases 
this would be a very unnecessary pro- 
vision. He quite agreed with the prin- 
ciple, and, as the clause dealing with 
agricultural machinery had been taken 
out of the Bill, he should give it his 
support. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, he came to the House 
with the intention of opposing the Bill, 
as he believed-that in the form in which 
it was printed it would be one of the 
most harassing and embarrassing pieces 
of legislation ever proposed in that 
House. He understood, however, that 
the hon. Member who introduced the 
measure proposed to confine its opera- 
tions to mines and factories, and, that 
being so, his feeling with regard to the 
Bill had materially changed. He thought 
the better way of approaching this sub- 
ject would have been to have brought 
boilers and machinery under the Factory 
Acts. He believed that explosions arose 
far more from want of inspection of 
boilers or engines than from the incom- 
petence of the men in charge of them. 
There ought to be every care to have 
competent men in charge of the boilers ; 
but the result they desired would not be 
attained unless there was a periodical 
examination of the boilers. He did not 
agree that the granting of certificates to 
the men in charge of machinery would 
secure that the machinery, and particu- 
larly the boilers, would be maintained in 
satisfactory order. There was no assur- 
ance that the man who was in charge of 
the boiler would have any knowledge of 
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its internal conditions, and all the danger 
which might be inherent in it would be 
unobserved by the man who held the 
certificate. He would rather have seen 
these provisions for safety enacted under 
the Factory and Workshops Act, rather 
than this granting of certificates to the 
men in charge, for he believed there 
would be a greater security given to the 
public. This was a technical Bill, and 
it would be impossible to discuss its 
details on the floor of the House, and, 
therefore, it was necessary it should go 
to a Select Committee. If the Bill had 
extended to the hundreds and thousands 
of small machines that were used all 
over the country it would have created 
a disturbance of labour amounting 
almost to a revolution, but, limited as it 
was, and being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, it would have his support. 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, he thought the hon. Mover and 
Seconder of this Bill had stated their 
case not only with great clearness, but 
with great fairness and moderation. 
They had also exercised, he thought, on 
the whole, a wise discretion in removing 
from the Bill those particular classes of 
boilers the inclusion of which would 
have raised, no doubt, very serious opposi- 
tion. He could not help, to some extent, 
sympathising with what was said by the 
hon. Member for Battersea ; still, know- 
ing the difficulties which attended the 
progress of a private Member’s Bill in 
this House, and the number of obstacles 
which were thrown in its way in its 
different stages by those who had, or 
conceived they had, any interest in 
opposing it, he thought their discretion 
had been a wise one, and he hoped the 
result of that discretion might be that 
the Bill would now have a smooth pro- 
gress through the rest of its stages. He 
was well aware of the interest which the 
Bill excited, particularly in mining dis- 
tricts, and he had received not only 
many representations, but several de- 
putations, on the subject. The remark- 
able unanimity with which the House 
had received the Bill showed, too, that 
hon. Members had themselves been the 
recipients of communications from their 
constituents upon the subject, and were 
aware that the feeling with which the 
Bill was regarded was widespread and 
deeply felt. The only objections that had 
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been raised had come from the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton and from 
the hon. Member for one of the divi- 
sions of Liverpool. He did not 
deny that the objections of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton appeared 
to possess some amount of force. 
As regarded statistics, it was certainly 
true that the record of these Acts 
showed that comparatively few acci- 
dents had arisen from incompetence as 
distinguished from neglect, but of course 
the general classification of accidents 
was sometimes lumped together, and, as 
was said by the hon. Member for 
Battersea, the limits of incompetence 
and neglect were very difficult to define. 
There could be no doubt also that the 
more competent the men were in know- 
ledge and practice the better safeguard 
there was, because that became neglect 
in the man with knowledge which would 
not be neglect in the case of a less com- 
petent man. He thought, therefore, 
that anything that raised the standard 
of knowledge had a considerable ten- 
dency to raise the standard of safety. 
The Member for Wolverhampton also 
dwelt on the danger which might arise 
from making the employers rely on the 
certificates of competence rather than 
upon the pains they took themselves in 
selecting the best man, and he said this 
would even tend to relieve the employers 
to a certain extent of responsibility. Of 
course that was true in a sense. Those 
were arguments which had been used 
against nearly all the changes they had 
made in the direction of protective legis- 
lation ; he did not deny that there was 
some force in them, but those who had 
followed the course of this legislation 
during the last 50 years would admit 
that those arguments had been found to 
be of somewhat less practical moment 
than had been expected. On the whole, 
the evils arising from this protective or 
grandmotherly legislation, as it was some- 
times called, had been very much smaller 
than had been expected. Perhaps the 
power ought to be more in the hands of 
the local authorities than the central; 
but, be that as it might, the interven- 
tion of the community had done a great 
deal of good in the way of securing 
life and property throughout the country. 
He was very far from desiring to add to 
the functions of the Board of Trade, 
but, at the same time, if the House came 
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to the conclusion that the examination 
of persons for this kind of work ought 
to be added to the functions of the 
Board, which already dealt with other 
classes of boilers, they would do their 
best to carry it out with as little friction 
and with as much economy as possible. 
Having given due weight to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, he confessed he thought the 
balance of opinion and argument in the 
House was strongly in favour of their 
giving a Second Reading to this Bill. 
Whatever they could do to make life 
and limb safe it was clearly their duty 
to do. He was also much pleased by 
the argument that by giving these cer- 
tificates of competence to persons in 
charge of boilers they gave a much better 
standard to the workmen against careless 
or reckless employment. A workman 
who held a certificate would be far better 
able to discover defects, whenever these 
accidents occurred, in the condition of 
the boiler. He thought these defects 
were generally overlooked now because 
the man in charge of the boiler had not 
sufficient knowledge. That appeared to 
him to be a strong argument for the 
Bill, and the institution of examinations 
would help to stimulate everyone to 
make himself competent. As to the 
procedure which the House should adopt, 
although this Bill had frequently been 
brought in, it had never been so limited, 
but limited as it was it raised a great 
many questions of detail. He thought 
that the best course would be to consent 
in the first instance to send it to a 
Select Committee, where it could be 
carefully examined with regard to the 
application of its particular provisions to 
particular trades. He did not see why, 
after having gone through a Select Com- 
mittee, it might not then go to a Grand 
Committee so as to facilitate its progress. 

If the Bill did go to a Grand Committee 
instead of taking its chance for a time in 
a Committee of the House, perhaps it 
would have a better chance of passing 
into law this Session. He hoped the 
Mover and Seconder would show the 
same conciliatory disposition. 

*Mr. C. W. CAYZER (Barrow-in- 
Furness), whose opening remarks were 
addressed to the importance of the Bill, 
observed that there was no one more 
competent than the hon. Member for 
Gateshead to bring in a Bill og 
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with engines and steam boilers, and 
although the Bill might be embarrassing 
in some of its details, yet the importance 
of the subject was such that those details 
might very well be amended in Com- 
mittee, and on that ground, and also 
because a matter affecting the safety of 
human life should be seriously considered 
by this House, he was prepared to sup- 
port the general principle of the Bill. 
He was pleased to know that the hon. 
Member had seen fit to withdraw steam- 
ships from the scope of the Bill, no doubt 
because he knew there were already quali- 
fied men in charge of the machinery on 
board sea-going ships. It was quite as 
necessary that the men in charge of rail- 
way locomotives should be duly qualified 
as it was that the engineers on steam- 
ships should be ; and he did not see why 
the one as well as the other should not 
be called upon to hold qualifying 
certificates. The operation of the Bill 
would probably be of great benefit in 
saving life and preventing injury in small 
factories where boilers and engines were 
now in the charge of unqualified men. 
The fact that such was the case showed 
the necessity for the introduction of the 
Bill, and he felt sure that if it was 
passed it would do good. There ought 
also to be a practical examination of the 
condition of boilers and machinery 
in all workshops and factories. It 
was said that the clauses relating to 
examinations and examiners were com- 
plicated, and would be costly in opera- 
tion, but that difficulty might be met by 
utilising the services of the present 
examiners of engineers who had to take 
out certificates for service on sea-going 
vessels. It was not necessary to set up 
another body of examiners. The present 
examiners for engineers’ certificates were 
thoroughly qualified, and probably sutti- 
cient in number to conduct these new 
examinations. They were principally 
located in seaports; and if on that or 
any other account more were required, 
it would not be difficult to add to their 
number, while it would cost less to 
utilise them and their services than to 
create new examiners for this purpose. 
He was glad the President of the Board 
of Trade supported the Bill, and hoped 
that, whatever Committee it went to, it 
would pass this Session. After the 
expression of opinion in its favour on 
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this side of the House, he trusted the | 


Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark N.E.) was glad to know that no 
argument was necessary to secure for the 
Bill the support of the President of the 
Board of Trade. The mining industry 
in his own constituency afforded a strong 
illustration of the necessity for a Bill of 
this kind. In the mines of Lanarkshire 
work had to be done under peculiar 
conditions, involving great responsibility. 
The pits were very much deeper than 
others ; the number of men employed in 
them was larger ; and the responsibility 
thrown on those in charge of engines 
and boilers was proportionately greater. 
The hours the men had to work increased 
the necessity for making sure that they 
were properly qualified. They worked on 
an average 12 hours a day; the shifts 
were sometimes divided into 10 and 14 
hours ; and this went on for 365 days a 
year, without relief on Sundays or holi- 
days. When the change was made from 
night shift to day shift, each man worked 
for 24 hours, and sometimes more; and 
the absence of a mate might require a 
man to remain at his post for 36 hours. 
These men had the responsibility of wind- 
ing up hundreds of men. Their attention 
was on the strain every moment, and 
yet there was no security under the 
present law that properly-qualified and 
experienced men were employed. Their 
attention was not limited to winding-up, 
because they had a certain charge of 
boilers, and they were liable to be called 
away to attend them. He knew for 
certain that serious accidents had been 
attributed to the employment of in- 
experienced and incompetent men. It 
might be said that the hours ought to be 
shorter, and he was entirely of that 
opinion ; but years, perhaps, would pass 
before they could be shortened by legis- 
lation. He would be pieased if the Bill 
was sent to a Grand Committee at first, 


because that would be more likely to 
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which did not require special legislation 
it was this. There had been more fatal 
accidents in the operations and working 
of steam engines and sets of boilers, of 
enormous power, than in the working of 
small-powered engines and boilers. He 
should place next in liability to accident 
boilers in kitchens, of which lamentable 
explosions had occurred during the 
winter ; and he should place lowest and 
last the very class of boilers and engines 
which were to be brought under this 
Bill. One would imagine there were no 
safety valves. Then, power was often so 
distributed, that if it could be used only 
by engineers having certificates, a tre- 
mendous tax would be put upon industry. 
To show how absurdly this Bill had been 
drafted, he would point out that it made 
no reference to steam-hammers. They 
were a very important power in the 
works of this country. The steam 
which drove them was derived generally 
from a set of boilers used for the whole 
establishment, and was not, therefore, 
under the control of the engine-driver, 
who might be hundreds of feet from the 
boilers. It was absurd, therefore, to 
bring him under the necessity of an 
examination. He had often come across 
the most intelligent and valuable work- 
men who could not sign their own names, 
and he could hardly conceive any prac- 
tical man designing a Bill which would 
require that something should be driven 
into the heads of such men merely for 
the purpose of passing an examination 
to be all forgotten in a month. 

Mr. ALLAN : Provision is made for 
such men as the hon. Member is now 
speaking about. Such men would not 
require certificates of competency. They 
would get certificates of service. 

*Sir E. HARLAND said, he was alto- 
gether against these diplomas. Lads and 
men might be found to read and write 
very well and do a little arithmetic, but 
that did not enable them to manage en- 
gines any better. The idea seemed to be to 


facilitate the passage of it this session. | bring the rising generation of mechanics 
Sim A. HICKMAN said, after what | under the aa of a certain class who 


had fallen from the President of the | wanted to rule the roast. 


Such a Bill as 


Board of Trade, he desired to withdraw this would, he was certain, have the 
‘effect of seriously i injuring the industries 


the Amendment. 

*Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast N.) said, 
he hoped the House would not seriously 
think of reading the Bill a second time. 


of this country ; and he looked upon it as 
not only unnecessary, but anything but 
encouraging, to youths who, starting with 


Practical experience led him to say that | a donkey engine, rose gradually by steps 
if there was any department of industry | until they ultimately became thoroughly 
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well-trained engine drivers, He was 
very sorry indeed that so practical a man 
as the Member for Gateshead should 
have promoted such a Bill, and he sin- 
cerely hoped that the House would not 
seriously consider the Second Reading. 
Mr. WARNER (Somersetshire, N.) 
said, it struck him that there was rather 
an omission from the Bill. It did not 
include men in charge of oil, gas, and 
electric engines. Such engines were 
coming into use to a large extent, and 
were quite as dangerous as steam engines. 
Mr. G. W. PALMER (Reading) said, 
he had much sympathy with the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Belfast. He was 
very doubtful as to the policy of taking 
any responsibility off the shoulders of 
managers and owners of large works, 
and, so far as he was able to understand, 
the object of this Bill, its effect would 
be that, inasmuch as this certificate could 
not be refused to any workman, any man 
who had obtained it might very fairly be 
put in command of a large engine or 
boiler. If in that way an accident 
occurred, a very large amount of respon- 
sibility which now attached to employers 
might be removed. Perhaps he was not 


thoroughly conversant with the Bill, but, 
as far as he understood it at present, it 
would be his duty to vote against the 
Second Reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read 2°. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I move, Sir, that this Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 

*Mr. W. HAYES FISHER (Fulham), 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, said, he was very glad to have the 
opportunity of inviting not only Church- 
men on both sides of the House, but 
Nonconformists also, who had on a 
recent occasion expressed a friendly 
feeling for good Church work, to assist 
him in passing this Bill, which was of 
a very moderate character, but which 
was required for the purpose of removing 
certain grievances which existed in con- 
nection with the selection of persons to 
fill benefices. The first part of the Bill 


Sir E. Harland. 
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was designed to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, unfit persons being instituted by 
lay persons who had the patronage ; and 
the second part, to facilitate the removal 
by a bishop of those who, from one 
cause or another, had proved themselves 
incapable of discharging their high and 
responsible duties. It was not the Bill 
that was presented to the House last 
year. It did not deal with the transfer 
of the right of patronage. There were 
two ways of stopping the institution of 
improper people into livings. The first 
method would be by limiting the right 
of patrons to transfer their patronage. 
With that matter it was not proposed to 
deal. It would be dealt with by a Bill 
to be introduced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in another place. The second 
method was to be found in the power of 
the Bishops to refuse to institute im- 
proper presentees, and with that power 
this Bill did deal. It was considered 
that these powers ought to be clearly 
defined, and, therefore, the Bill proposed 
to define accurately, and possibly to en- 
large to some extent, the powers of the 
Bishops to refuse institution to improper 
presentees. The only novelty in the 
Bill was that it gave to the parishioners 
a right to lodge objections to presentees. 
The first two clauses defined accurately 
the power which Bishops had to refuse 
to institute the presentees of lay patrons 
until they were satisfied that the pre- 
sentee was a fit and proper person to 
discharge the office. The procedure in 
future, if the Bill became law, would be 
this. The lay patron would send down 
the usual written instrument informing 
the Bishop that he had appointed, so 
far as he could, A. B. to the vacant 
living, and humbly requesting the Bishop 
to institute him. The Bishop would 
thereupon require from the presentee a 
statutory declaration as to all the offices 
and benefices he might have enjoyed or 
occupied since his ordination as a deacon. 
He would also require letters-testimonial 
from three beneficed clergymen, counter- 
signed by the Bishop of the diocese in 
which those clergymen held livings. The 
Bishop would then send a written notice 
to the Churchwardens of the parish, 
informing the ~ that he had beendesired to 
institute A. b. to the benefice, and the 
Churchwardens would in the usual way 
give notice to the parishioners. During 
the month which followed any parishioner 
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would have the right to represent in 
writing to the Bishop that he considered 
A. B. an unfit and improper person to 
be instituted. The Bishop would then 
give the presentee notice that such an 
objection had been made, and give him 
a reasonable opportunity of being heard. 
If the Bishop then should satisfy him- 
self that a presentee was unfitted for the 
discharge of the pastoral duty of the 
benefice to which he had been presented 
“by reason of any circumstance, not 
being a question of doctrine or ritual,” 
which might be adduced by any parish- 
ioner, the Bishop, if he was of opinion, 
after having given to such presentee a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard, 
that the institution would on such 
ground be injurious to the interests of 
the parish, might refuse to institute the 
presentee. This power of presentation 
was, he thought, a very proper power to 
give to parishioners, and Nonconformists, 
he believed, would approve it. He was 
completely opposed to the idea that a 
congregation should be able to choose 
their minister, and he did not believe 
that the laity of the Church of England 
desired so large a power as that. He 
held, however, that parishioners should 


at least have the right to lodge objections 
againt the ‘institution of an unfit and 
improper person, and that when such 
objections were tenable the Bishop ought 
to refuse to admit that person to the 


benefice. The Bishop, if he should 
refuse, would have to give notice both to 
the patron and the presentee, and the 
latter, having obtained in writing from 
the Bishop the grounds for his refusal, 
would have a right of appeal to the 
Archbishop of the province, whose 
decision: of the matter would be final. 
These provisions did not go very much 
further than the existing canon law. 
But the powers conferred by the canon 
law were not vigorously enforced by the 
Bishops, for though that law was binding 
proprio vigore upon the Bishops them- 
selves, it was not equally binding upon 
the laity. So many objections could 
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“by reason of any circumstance, not 
being a question of doctrine or ritual,” 
had been adopted by the promoters of 
the measure because the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law which considered the 
Bill of 1894 appeared to approve a 
general definition of that kind. He 
thought it better not to define too accur- 
ately the many grounds on which a 
bishop might very properly refuse to 
institute the presentee of a lay patron. 
He held himself that a bishop would be 
justified in refusing to institute a pre- 
sentee if it so happened that the church 
was a very big church, and that the 
presentee had a very small voice. If 
the presentee should be disqualified by 
some natural defect from discharging 
adequately the duties of the office to be 
entrusted to him, that would, in his 
opinion, constitute sufficient ground for 
a refusal to institute ; but details of that 
kind were for consideration in Com- 
mitte. He now came to the second part 
of the Bill, which gave the Bishop rather 
larger powers than he possessed at pre- 
sent for the removal from parishes of 
thoroughly incompetent persons. There 
were clauses dealing with sequestration 
and bankruptcy. On the bankruptcy of 
an incumbent, where sequestration took 
place within one year after institution, 
or where sequestration continued during 
a whole year, or where there were two 
sequestrations in two years, the Bishop 
was to have power to declare the bene- 
fice void. This was but a small advance, 
for under the Pluralities Act of 1838 (1 
and 2 Vict., c. 106) power was given to 
bishops, where there was persistent 
bankruptcy and insolvency, to declare a 
benefice void. Certain difficulties, how- 
ever, with respect to procedure, had arisen 
under the Pluralities Act, and the pro- 
moters of the Bill before the House 
wished to make it perfectly clear that 
when a clergyman was hopelessly insol- 
vent, the Bishop should be able to remove 
him from an office which he could no 
longer fill with dignity. The next part 
of the Bill dealt with the continuing 


be raised to the present procedure | mental and bodily infirmities of clergy- 


that the Bishops too often shrunk 


men. Here, again, what he asked the 


nervously from refusing to institute; House to do was to extend the pow- 


unfit persons. His desire was to trans-|ers alread 


fer the power which the Bishops had 
at present from the shadowy region 
of the canon law to the concrete region 


of a statutory enactment. The words 
\ 


by the Bishop 
under the Incumbents Resignation Act 
of 1871. A clergyman could himself 
put that Act in motion by asking the 
Bishop to appoint a commission to 
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inquire whether he was not permanently 
disabled through bodily or mertal in- 
firmity from the discharge of the duties 
of his office. Then, if three out of five 
commissioners reported that he was 
disabled, he was entitled to have his 
resignation accepted, and to have a 
pension of not less than one-third of 
his income as incumbent. In this Bill 
it was proposed that the Bishop should 
be able to put this machinery in motion 
as well as the incumbent, and that the 
provision should be applicable to all 
incumbents. The Bishop was to have 
power to issue a commission, under the 
Resignations Acts of 1871 and 1887, 
on the representation of any five parish- 
ioners that the incumbent of the parish 
had for three years been incompetent 
through bodily or mental infirmity. 
The commission would consist of five 
persons, and if four of them should 
find that the incumbent was incompetent, 
the Bishop would be empowered to 
accept his resignation and to appoint 
curates to do his work, a certain portion 
of the emoluments being allowed to the 
retiring incumbent as a pension. This 
could not inflict any hardship upon the 
clergy. If the powers of lawyers or 
doctors failed their practice left them, 
but at present, when a _ clergyman’s 
powers failed his parishioners could not 
get rid of him. It was Hobson’s choice 
for them. The interests of the clergy 
ought not to be considered in preference 
to the interests of the parishioners in 
these cases. The position of the clergy 
in respect of the length of their service 
was far better than that of officers in 
the Army and Navy and of - Civil 
servants, who had to retire at the 
age of sixty-five on a pension, although 
they might be still quite competent 
to perform the duties of their posts. 
Lastly, besides dealing with insolvency 
and incapacity, this Bill went further— 
and this was the only portion of the Bill 
which had not passed through the Grand 
Committee on Law. The Bill differed, 
therefore, from the Bill as presented to 
the House, and which was passed by the 
Grand Committee on Law last year. 
This Bill dealt with gross incompetence 
on the part of incumbents. By Clause 4 
power was given to the Bishop, by his 
own initiation, to require Commissioners 
—who were the same as those appointed 
under the Pluralities Act, 1885—to 
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inquire and report as to the adequate 
performance of ecclesiastical duties of the 
benefice, as to whether the incumbent 
was able or willing competently to dis- 
charge the cure of souls. If the Com- 
missioners reported in writing to the 
Bishop that the incumbent was unable 
or unwilling it would be lawful for the 
Bishop to inhibit the incumbent from 
office, and the incumbent would be in 
the same position as if suspended, and 
the Bishop would appoint a curate or 
curates to undertake the duties of the 
parish, and allot them a certain portion 
of the income formerly enjoyed by the 
incumbent inhibited. This was not a 
great increase on the powers which were 
found already in the old Pluralities Act. 
There the Bishop was given power in the 
case, mainly, of absence from the parish, 
to appoint Commissioners to inquire whe- 
ther the ecclesiastical duties were being 
adequately performed, and if these duties 
were not adequately performed then to 
appoint a curate or curates to perform 
the duties of the benefice which had been 
neglected by the incumbent to whom 
they were originally entrusted. The 


definition of “ ecclesiastical duties” was - 


taken from the Pluralities Amendment 
Act, 1885, supported by the ex-Prime 
Minister, and which was introduced by 
the Minister of Education. It included 
not only the regular and due perform- 
ance of Divine Service on Sundays and 
Holy Days, but all such duties as any 
clergyman holding a benefice was bound 
to perform or the performance of which 
he solemnly promised at the time of 
Ordination. To show that the House 
was willing to further enlarge the powers 
of the Bishops and to increase these 
ecclesiastical duties the House in that 
Act gave the Bishops in the four Welsh 
dioceses power to call on the presentee 
of a lay patron, or any incumbent before 
he instituted him to perform certain 
services in the Welsh language. There- 
fore, in now enlarging the powers of the 
Bishops, they were at all events following 
precedents that had been set by the 
House and agreed to by both Parties in 
the House. The Bishop after all was 
primarily responsible for the cure of 
souls from one end of his diocese to the 
other ; and he contended that the Bishops 
ought to have greater powers than he 

at present to insist that those 
who served under them, and to whom 
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they delegated part of their duties, should | During the recent Debate on the Welsh 
be fit and proper persons. That it had | Disestablishment Bill, and all through 
been so by custom and law could be|the Debates on the Local Government 
proved from the words the Bishops used Bill of last year, the Church of England 
to use in instituting a presentee :| was described simply as one of the 
“ Instituo te rectorem talis ecclescie cum | denominations, and those who did not 
curd animarum ; et accipe curam tuam belong to it were asked to accord to it 
et meam.” He believed it met with the | the same treatment that the various 
general approval of the House that | non-Established communities had received 
the Bishop should have larger powers from the State. Within the last few 
than he possessed at present. In the days he had met with a statement which 
present case there would be an appeal to | accurately defined the position now taken 
the Archbishop before the inhibition | by so many members of the Church of 











took place, and he would vary its terms | 
or say that it should not take place. To 
some people’s minds this Bill might 
appear to be drastic. To him it seemed 
to be the most moderate measure that 
the laity could possibly ask for. He 
himself would go further in invading 
the sacred freehold of the clergy. In 
these days, when all men agreed that 
property had its duties as well as its 
rights, he thought it should be especially 
so regarding Church property. He) 
hoped that this Bill would meet with | 
general acceptance in all parts of the | 
House, and that earnest-minded Non- | 
conformists would take the same attitude | 
on this Bill that they took when al 
similar Bill came before the House in| 
1894, and allow it to be read a second | 
time. Whilst they based their opposition | 
to the Church on Disestablishment and | 
Disendowment they surely would not 
wish her to be left unable to remedy the 
ills from which she suffered? He did 
not suggest that there was any general 
delinquency of duty on the part of the 
clergy, or that there were many clergy- 
men he regarded as black sheep. He 
believed they were increasingly few, and 
that the character and conduct and 
standard of duty of the clergy never 
stood higher than it did at this end of 
the Nineteenth Century. Regarding the 
matter whether as Churchmen or Non- 
conformists, clergy or laity, he believed 
it was in the interests of religion pure 
and undefiled that some such measure as 
this should be passed. He hoped the 
Bill would meet with the general accept- 
ance of the House, and be allowed to be 
read a second time. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, the Bill illustrated the 
fallaciousness of thestatements constantly 
made in and out of that House in regard 
to the position of the Established Church. 








England. The Church Review said :— 


‘* It cannot be too strongly affirmed, or too often 
repeated, that the Church of England as a body 
has no more to do with Parliament than the 
Roman Catholics or Protestant Dissenters. We all 
have to come to Parliament when we want any- 
thing for ourselves as citizens or when our civil 
rights are threatened. But the Church needs no 
authority from Parliament. She only has to go 
to the Queen when she wants coercive jurisdic- 
tion for her canons.”’ 


No more to do with Parliament than 
the members of the various Nonconfor- 
mist communities ! What Nonconformist 
community ever dreamed of coming to 
that House to ask for means to pre- 
vent the entrance of unsuitable men 
into the ministry, or to obtain facilities 
for getting rid of them when they had 
entered it? There was no religious com- 
munity in the land, however humble, 
which would permit that House to exercise 
any authority or have any voice in 
such matters. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rochester, in the course of the 
Debate on the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, expressed great satisfaction at the 
discovery of the fact that Parliament 
had passed 1,400 Statutes regulatirng the 
affairs of the Church of England—he 
seemed to be as pleased with the number 
as a child might be with the number of 
its toys. But there were Churchmen 
older and wiser than the noble Lord, 
who had not been in the habit of re- 
garding legislation for the Church with 
the same complacency. That estimable 
nobleman the late Lord Carnarvon, 
speaking on this subject in 1881, said— 


**None but the most short-sighted will look 
to legislation as a remedy for our present 
difficulties. The conditions of Parliament, as 
now constituted, are incapable of wise and just 
legislation on Church questions. There is 
scarcely a line on this subject [Church Dis- 
cipline and Ritual] in the Statute Book of recent 
years which would not be better out than in ; 
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and, whatever our difficulties, and even our 
contentions, the less we have of Parliamentary 
interposition the happier we shall be.”’ 

Other Churchmen had agreed with the 
noble Lord in desiring that the Church 
should henceforth let Parliament severely 
alone. The late Mr. W. E. Forster 
summed up the position in 1881, in these 
words— 

‘*The Church of England is the only great 
institution in the world which has to go on 
almost without the ibility of reform ; because 
it can only be re! wom by Parliament, and 
Parliament cannot effectually reform it.” 

If an illustration were needed of the 
incongruity of the existing _politico- 
ecclesiastical arrangements they had it 
in that day’s “Orders of the Day.” 
Thirty Bills were enumerated. One 
had been disposed of already, relating to 
steam engines and boilers. The others 
related to meat, drink, taxation, houses, 
land, and shipping. There was no 
incongruity in all these matters being 
dealt with by the House, because the 
House had the requisite knowledge and 
competency. But would any one affirm 
that the House was competent, late 
on a Wednesday afternoon, thoroughly 
to deal with a question so full of 
difficulties as that to which the 
Bill now before the House related ? 
The difficulty in regard to this question 
would not be so great as it admittedly 
was if the Bill before the House embodied 
the views of the great mass of Church- 
men. The hon. Member had represented 
that he expressed the views of all who were 
interested in Church work. He must be 
strangely ignorant of the mind of some 
sections of the Church to which he be- 
longed when he made that statement. 
There was not a name of a single Low 
Churchman on the back of the Bill. 
Most of the Members belonged to the 
High Church party, and within the last 
48 hours he had been informed that 
strong objections were entertained to 
the Bill by an important section of the 
Church. When he glanced at the state- 
ment of objections which had been cir- 
culated his eye fell on certain strong 
epithets. He found that such epithets 
were applied to the Bill as “ iniquitous,” 
“monstrous,” “ dangerous,” “cruel and 
oppressive,” “an attempt to make Par- 
liament the tool of an aggressive faction.” 
At first sight he thought that these epi- 
thets must have some relation to a new 
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Disestablishment Bill, or some other mea- 
sure devised by wicked Liberationists 
wishing to injure or to destroy the 
Church ; but, they related to this Bill, 
and the objections emanated from a 
section of the Church of England which 
the hon. Gentleman professed to repre- 
sent as a whole. They were, indeed, 
objections of one portion of the Church 
against the proposals of another portion 
of the Church, and the House was asked 
to adjudicate between them. He was 
disposed to say of this wide difference 
of opinion that it was a very pretty 
quarrel as it stood ; and, personally, he 
should have no objection to the continu- 
ance of the discussion, provided the dis- 
cussion were outside the walls of the 
House. The question was proper 
enough to be dealt with by Convocation, 
by Church Congresses, and Diocesan 
Synods ; but it was not a question with 
which the House of Commons was com- 
petent to deal. Among the objections 
which had been circulated against the 
Bill, they were told that it completely 
altered the status of lay patrons and the 
entire clergy ; it was an attempt to out- 
law the English clergy and to place them 
at the absolute mercy of the Bishops. 
There were certain provisions in the Bill 
which ought to receive the serious 
attention of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Bill was denounced because 
of the greatly increased power it gave to 
the Bishops. He had observed in recent 
years, while members of the Church of 
England, as a whole, professed a very 
great regard for the Episcopacy in the 
abstract. they seemed to view it with 
profound distrust when they looked 
at it in the concrete. He did not know of 
any class of public functionaries who were 
the subject of greater abuse and greater 
obloquy on the of some members 
of the Church of England than those 
who occupied the Episcopal Bench of 
that Church. He could not wonder at 
the laity of the Church expressing such 
strong views, when he found that an 
occupant of the Episcopal Bench said 
pretty much the same things of his 
brethren. The Bishop of Liverpool, in 
one of his well-known papers on Church 
Reform, said :— 


Patronage Bill. 


‘* The power of our Bishops is at present far too 
autocratic ; as things are now I know no one 
hardly except a Roman Dictator or a Russian 
Tsar, who is such a thoroughly irresponsible 
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autocrat as an English Bishop. No one has such 
absolute official power as he has, and no one is 
so entirely non-accountable to anybody but 
himself. I believe that no mortal man is fit to 
have such power.” 

Tt was, however, to those functionaries 
that the promoters of the Bill were 
proposing to give greatly increased 
power, and to do so in the teeth of the 
protests from members of their own 
Church. He was aware of the difficulty 
which lay at the root of the whole 
matter. He must admit that greater 
safeguards were needed in the admission 
of those whose who desired to assume 
the ministerial office in the Church, and 
he must also admit that there should 
be greater facilities for ridding the 
Church of ministers who had proved 
themselves to be unworthy to fill so 
high and sacred an office; but the 
difficulty lay in the fact that they had 
no other authority than that of the 
Episcopal Bench to attain those desir- 
able ends. That was not the case with 
the non-established bodies. They were 
not obliged to have recourse to the 
courts of law, except in very rare cases, to 
rid themselves of obnoxious and un- 
suitable ministers. The hon. Member 
had attempted to show that the Bill 
also increased the power of the laity. 
But the power given to the Bishops 
was substance; to the laity it was 
simply shadow. They had the right to 
make complaints, but no power to en- 
force them. That fact illustrated 
afresh the absolute helplessness of the 
laity of the Church with regard to 
the appointment and dismissal of their 
ministers. He thought that this was 
a very small attempt to deal with a 
very great evil; an attempt to solve 
a problem which, if it were not in 
soluble, would never be solved by such 
a measure as this. It was an attempt 
to bolster up a system which was 
radically unsound ; and which could not be 
logically defended, and, like all such 
attempts, it must ultimately fail. He 
sympathised with those godly members of 
the Church of England who were anxious 
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to cleanse as well as to defend it. He 
desired that they should possess ample 
means for removing the deplorable 
evils of which they complained, but 
they would never be able to accom- 
plish the reform which they felt to 
be so needful so long as their Church, 
as established by law, had to come to 
Parliament to obtain the needed changes. 
With regard to Church reforms, there 
was a passage in the “ Greville Memoirs,” 
which was worth quoting :— 

‘* They [Churchmen] are in the situation of a 

man who has got an old house in which he can 
no longer live. Various architects propose this 
and that alteration—-to build a room here and 
pull down one there—but at last they find that 
all these alterations will only serve to make the 
house habitable a little while longer, that the 
dry rot is in it, and that they had better begin, 
as they will be obliged to end, by pulling it 
down and building a new one.”’ 
Happily, there was no dry rot in the 
Church of England, and there was no 
necessity for pulling down that great 
institution. The evil lay elsewhere. It 
was to be found in the machinery by 
which the Church was upheld by the 
State, and when that machinery was 
abandoned and the Church stood free and 
untrammelled, it would become a purified, 
because a liberated Church. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, it was difficult to 
understand the motives which had led 
the hon. Member to address the House. 
He had expressed the belief that the 
Church of England was not a rotten 
institution, that it had life and vigour in 
it, and that the clergy had found in , 
their duties a scope for increasing useful- 
ness. Why, then, did the hon. Member 
offer opposition to a Bill which was de- 
signed to remove admitted evils and to 
provide the members of the Church of 
England with a voluntary, spontaneous, 
and self-enjoying remedy? The hon. 
Member had spoken in tones of ridicule, 
and had shown that he had no desire to 
assist the members of the Church of 
England to obtain a remedy for ad- 
mitted evils and for the removal of scan- 
dals which hindered the sacred work of 
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the clergy. The hon. Member quoted 
from The Church Review, which he pre- 
sumed took a somewhat high line in 
maintaining the independence of the 
Church, and the undesirableness of its 
control by Parliament. Did the hon. 
Member make the arguments of The 
Church Review his own’ Did he desire 
that the Church of England, in the en- 
joyment of its present privileges, should 
be removed from all control by Parlia- 
ment? He imagined not, and he believed 
that the House would recognise that the 
hon. Member’s objections rested upon 
hostility to a Church Establishment. 
The inevitable inference to be drawn 
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| by its constitution, were incompetent to 
‘deal with Church questions of doctrine 
‘and ritual, it might, at least, have 
confidence in the opinion of the Church 
at large, when clearly expressed. The 
hon. Member for the Mansfield Division 
said that the Church was not unanimous 
on this question, and quoted a circular 
of objections to the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber might leave Church people to settle 
this question for themselves, instead of 
|taking a malicious delight in dwelling 
on such differences as did exist. Objec- 
tion might well be taken to the tone of 
some of the remarks in that circular of 
objections; he regretted that such a 


Pa tronage Bill. 








from the tone of the hon. Member’s re-| document should have emanated from 


marks was, that he would deny to the 
Church of England as long as it re- 
mained an Establishment the opportunity 
to amend itself. The hon. Gentleman 
said that the Nonconformists did not 
come to Parliament for a reform in their 
constitution or procedure. The reason 
was, because the members of Noncon- 
formist. bodies were bound by the terms 
of their organisation, and if any member 
had reason to complain of some action 
as being contrary to the covenant, 
recourse was had to the Civil Courts. 
The Church of England could not go 
beyond the powers intrusted to it by 
Parliament for dealing with its interna] 
abuses. The Established Church of 
Scotland rested on a different footing ; 
it had the amplest powers of dealing 
with its constitution of any Church in 
Christendom. Parliament was not pre- 
pared to place the Church of England in 
the same position of freedom, and, there- 
fore, the Church was obliged to come to 
Parliament for power to establish any 
reforms. It would be monstrous and 
most unworthy of those who did not be- 
long to the communion of the Church to 
refuse to it the means of reforming 
abuses. The Church had not been in a 
hurry to come to Parliament ; and he 
trusted that Nonconformists would not 
grudge the little time which the affairs 
of the Church required. If the House, 
Sir James Fergusson. 


| members of the Church at all ; and that 
‘in this day the freehold rights of the 
‘clergyman should be regarded as too 


sacred to touch. The House could not 
believe that interference with an unfit 
or incompetent clergyman was an unjust 
invasion of his right. No clergyman 
ought to have a cure of souls unless he 
were qualified for that position, and per- 
formed the duties which he had sworn 
to fulfil with fidelity and efficiency. It 
was a crying wrong that the people com- 
mitted to the charge of an unfit clergy- 
man should have no remedy. As to the 
rights of the presentee and patron, the 
second sub-section of the second clause 
expressly provided for a reference to 
him. And it could not be said that the 
Bishop was not the proper authority to 
exercise jurisdiction under the Bill. To 
take the lowest view of the Bishop's 
office, he was the superintending pres- 
byter, charged with the duty of seeing 
that his co-presbyters did their duty. 
No more moderate measure had ever 
been presented to Parliament ; the rights 
of all persons concerned were carefully 
guarded ; and, unless the House declined 
altogether to give the Church power 
to reform abuses within itself, it could 
not refuse so judicious a Bill, framed to 
do justice to the laity, and to assist the 
fulfilment of those great ends for which 
every Church existed. 
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*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART. 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russevt, North 
Beds.) said, that it was one of 
“ life’s little ironies” that, having a 
week ago stood before the House as an 
opponent of Church Establishments, he 
should now have tosupport a Bill for the 
Better Regulation of an Established 
Church. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last year gave his support to a 
Lill of the same name, and of a 
rather similar character, it was not 
for him to withhold that support from 
the Second Reading of the Bill before 
the House. But this Bill was by no 
means identical with the Bill of last year. 
The main part of last year’s measure 
related to the prohibition of the sale of 
livings, and the whole of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech was devoted 
to that portion of the Bill. 
provisions had disappeared from the 
present Bill. However, there was a 
certain amount of matter common to the 
two Bills, and the support given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to last year’s 
measure therefore covered much of the 
present Bill. But not only were the 
provisions about the sale of livings 
omitted ; some new clauses were included 
providing for the removal of clergymen, on 
the ground of proved inadequacy and 
unfitness. That was a point on which 
the Government reserved perfect freedom 
of action should the Bill ever reach the 
Committee stage. The hon. Member for 
the Mansfield Division quoted from a 
circular emanating from the Church 
Association, which was by common con- 
sent not the wisest of bodies. The 
authors of that circular were unneces- 
sarily alarmed by this Bill. What was 
evidently in their minds was the dread 
that some Bishop of High Church ten- 
dencies should be able to veto the ap- 
pointment of a clergyman whose views 
coincided more nearly with those of the 
Church Association. 


pressly provided that questions of doctrine | 
and ritual should not be regarded by the 
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Bishop, but that he should only take 
into account unfitness of life and morals 
and social conduct. There was no 
ground for this fear on the part of the 
Church Association. The precedent of 
the Welsh Bishops was quoted and their 
power by recent legislation to exclude 
Clergymen from livings who did not 
speak Welsh. Such an act of exclusion 
by a Welsh Bishop had recently been 
performed in the case of a nominee of 
Lord Abergavenny, and the state of the 
law which authorised such a veto would 


seem to be a precedent for this Bill. 


There was one point in the Bill which 
seemed to him to be of great value. A 
bishop would have the power to inquire 
into any suspicious gap or hiatus in the 
ministerial life of any gentleman recom- 
mended for preferment in the Church. 


Recent experience had convinced him 
All those | 


that some such provision was desirable. 
Not long after the present Government 
was formed a gentleman wrote to, and 
called upon him, to express a desire to be 
appointed to a Chancellor’s living. The 
gentleman was of respectable appearance, 
and, as far as the ordinary sources of 
information went, of blameless ante- 
cedents. But there was a gap of some 
seven or eight years in his life un- 
accounted for, and he felt that, before 
he could recommend the gentleman's 
name to the Chancellor, he must have 
information as to how those years had 
been passed. The gentleman stated that 
the years had been spent in research ; 
but he said that he was bound to add 
that this research had led him to a 
conclusion not generally entertained by 
clergymen. This conclusion was that 
concubinage was a state of life sanctioned 
by God in Holy Seripture; he ad- 
mitted that he had lived in that state 
for several years with a lady whom 


he had subsequently married, and that 


he felt bound to avow the fact, because he 
thought that his opinion, and _ the 


But the Bill ex-| practice founded on it, might be con- 


sidered a bar to Church preferment. 
He left the gentleman to settle the 
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matter with the Chancellor; but it 
was clear that the present state of the 
law, by which a clergyman was insti- 
tuted into a benefice, without any inquiry 
into such a hiatus being enforceable, 
might lead to very undesirable results. 
Tt was with a view to guarding against the 
oceurrence of such undesirable appoint- 
ments that he, for his own part, should 
support the Second Reading of the Bill, 
reserving to himself and the Members of 
the Government full liberty to criticise 
any of its details hereafter. 

*Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
observed, that it was with very great 
pleasure he had heard the announcement 
made that the Government were dis- 
posed to support the Second Reading of 
this Bill. He was glad to be able to say 
he agreed, at any rate, with two of the 
propositions laid down by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Mansfield Division. The 
hon. Member had told them it was a 
great pity they should have to come to 
Parliament when the Church required 
anything to be done in the way of alter- 
ing any arrangements, and he had also 
told them that this was a small attempt 
to remedy the grievances in the Church, 
which were large. He agreed with the 
hon. Member, but he did not draw the 
same deduction. It seemed to him that 
though it was humiliating to the Church 
to be obliged to come to Parliament on 
every occasion, it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to do the best it could to remedy 
the difficulties the Church laboured 
under. He agreed they were not a fit 
and proper body to deal with Church 
matters, but they were the only body, 
and, therefore, it was their duty to deal 
with them, and to deal with them in 
such a way as should be consonant with 
the feelings of Churchmen. Coming to 
the Bill itself, it had been said that it 
gave, and certainly it did give some 
increased power to the Episcopal Bench. 
They, as Churchmen, regarded the Bishop 
as an overseer, who had to look over and 
attend to the Church, who had to preside 
over the remainder of the clergy. It 


Mr. George Russell. 
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was true that their Bishops were not 
chosen in the way they should like to 
see them chosen. They resented the 
nomination of their Bishops by Prime 
Ministers, or by the Crown on the 
recommendation of Prime Ministers ; 
but they were their Bishops, and, as 
Churchmen, they desired to make the 
best of them. When one reflected upon 
the men who had been appointed, not- 
withstanding the mode of appointment, 
one was almost tempted to say there 
had been Divine guidance in the matter. 
When they saw how the appointments 
were made, it was a marvel to him that 
they should have men of the kind they 
had, and who, notwithstanding the man- 
ner of their appointment, were a credit 
to the Church. With the object of the 
Bill, the prevention of unfit persons 
holding benefices, all would agree ; 
with the mode of effecting it there might 
be difference of opinion. He contended 
that the Bishop was obviously the only 
person in whose hands the power could 
be placed of dealing with beneficed 
clergymen who might be unfit to be 
instituted, or who, if beneficed, were 
unfit to remain in the benefices. This 
Bill, for the first time, gave the parish- 
ioner some sort of voice in dealing with 
the incumbent who, it was proposed, 
should be placed in the benefice in the 
parish in which he lived; for such 
parishioner would be able to repre- 
sent in writing any ground of un- 
fitness alleged against the minister 
selected. At the present time the mem- 
bers of the Church of England had no 
voice whatever in the selection of the 
minister who was to be placed over 
them. It might be said that by the 
proposal in the Bill the parson and the 
patron might have their rights endan- 
gered. He did not think so. First of 
all, it was not at all probable that the 
Bishop would capricious in the 
matter; and secondly, if he should 
be capricious or unfair, that unfair- 
ness was provided against 
appeal which given 
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Archbishop, With a view to making 
that appeal still more satisfactory, when 
they came to deal with the Bill in Com- 
mittee he should move that the trial of 
the appeal should take place in open 
court. It was brought as a ground of 
complaint against the Church, that for 
any action, or for any change it was 
obliged to come to Parliament. He 
admitted the necessity and deplored it. 
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|put, although it ignored the popular 
(doctrine that, as parishioners, Noncon- 
formists, at present at all events, had as 
‘much right as Churchmen to take part in 
the management of matters concerning 
| the doctrine and teachings of the Church 
of England. In a vast number of the 
rural parishes Nonconformists were 
chietiy concerned not about what went on 
inside the Chureh, but in what went 
on in the national schools in the Villages. 


But they did not stand alone. Church- 
men were not the only bedy who; When they recollected that there were 
had had to come to Parliament; he thousands of national schools in the 
found so lately as 1870 a body called the villages of England, where the Church 
Primitive Methodist Wesleyan Society | clergyman was practically supreme, they 
of Ireland came to that House and pro-| would see that Dissenters were in- 
eured an Act of Parliament, in the/ terested in seeing that the clergyman, 
schedule of which they set forth the|in a village especially, was a man 
doctrines of their Society. Personally,|of great ability, of a good life, and 
his opinion coincided with that of the, successful in his religious enterprises. 
hon. Member for the Mansfield Division | They were, therefore, though Noncon- 
when he said that Disestablishment was | formists, to some extent interested 
the only cure for the great grievances of|in the present Bill, and they were 


the Church ; but, meantime, he ventured ‘delighted when any attempt was 
to ask the House to do what he thought/made to secure in connection with 


they would feel to be their duty—-to do|the Church the services of an efticient 
the best they could for the Church of | and capable clergyman who could perform 
England, and read this Bill a second|the important duties and requirements 
time. connected with his office. It was on 


*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) remarked, that the hon. Member 
had called attention to an Act of Parlia- 
ment which crystallized the doctrinal 
standards of the Primitive Methodist com- 
munity in Ireland, but there was a much 
wider authority of that doctrine, namely, 
the Methodist Conference Act of 1876, 
which enabled that great Nonconformist 
community, ranking this country 
only second to the Church of England, 
to cut asunder its Colonial Churches, 


in 


and it became necessary to schedule the 
deed poll which governed the doctrinal 
standards of the Methodist Church. 
They had been asked by some of the 
Church members supporting this Bill 
what Nonconformists could possibly have 


that ground he spoke in favour of the 
Church Patronage Bill last year, and he 
was sorry that what he considered the 
far more material point of the Bill of this 
year would not come before them. He 
would remind the hon. Member for the 
Mansfield Division that when they had 
this question threshed out in the Grand 
Committee on Law, and had to decide 
whether they were going to clothe the 
| episcopal authority in this country with 





| greater power, the Noncontormist Mem. 
bers were rather surprised to a 
| distinct cleavage in the Committee—the 
| Members for the Isle of Wight and West 
| Bristol voting on one side, and the 
| Members for Rochester and West Edin- 
burgh on the other. They were somewhat 


see 











to do with a measure which, apparently, | perplexed to know on what side to vote. 
from their aspect, affected simply the | For his part he was not in doubt, and he 
Shurch of England! At the first sight | voted against the concentration of autho- 
that might be a reasonable question to | rity in the hands of ecclesiastical officials. 
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He: did) not believe in adding to: the 
power of any ecclesiastics, whether they 
were Noneonformist or Church ecvelesias- 
tics: He would far sooner place‘ the 
authority in the hands of a joint as- 
sembly of clergy and laymen. He had 
never heard such feeble reasons given 
for a Bill as had been advanced for 
this measure. They were ' told that 
this Bill added very little to the 
powers of the Bishops, and were 
also told that it affected the clergy only 
in a slight degree. He supposed the first 
argument was addressed to the nervous 
people, who were afraid of strengthening 
ecclesiastical authority and power, while 
the second was addressed to the still more 
numerous nervous people——-the clergy 
of the Church, who were afraid that 
they might be driven out of their 
quiet livings and have to give an account 
of their services, and be tested by the 
practical issue of results. There was 
another important point. The Bill ex- 
tends to Wales ; and if the Established 
Church (Wales) Bill became an Act, the 
question remained how this Bill would 
have any bearing on the Reformed 
Church of England in Wales. He 
hoped the Bill would go to the Standing 
Committee, and although it seemed a 
very trifling little Bill, and ought not to 
receive much assistance either from the 
lay patrons or old clergy, still it would 
be the duty of every Nonconformist on 
the Committee to try and lick it into 
some sort of practical shape. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) expressed his gratification with the 
manner in which the Bill had on the 
whole been received. The Owader Secre- 
tary of State stated that the Bill did 
not contain some provisions which were 
in the Bill last year, and, on the other 
hand, it contained some things which 
that Bill did not contain. He frankly 
admitted that was the case; but if he 
might reveal ecclesiastical secrets, which 
hon. Members might have already heard, 
there was an idea that a Bill embodying 
some of the provisions, the absence of 

Mr. R. W. Perks. 
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| which had ‘been noted, would be ‘intro- 
duced in another place, and might come 
‘down: to this’ House hereafter. It was 
thought better that the different parts 
of the subject’ should be treated 
separately, and that the disciplinary 
provisions should be considered in’ this 
measure. Two opposite ‘terrors ' seemed 
to be aroused in connection with this 
measure. One terror was, that it would 
put too much power into the hands of 
the Bishops, and that by means ofthis 
power clergymen who did not hold-cer- 
tain’ theological’ views would ‘be’ ‘sub- 
jected to persecution: In answer to 
that, he need only say that whatever the 
ditferences between High and Low Chureh- 
men might be, he never yet heard there 
was any difference among them on ques- 
tions of morality. It would be an insult 
to the Evangelical party to say that any 
Bishop would take injurious action 
against a clergyman who did not happen 
to agree with him in theology, and would, 
therefore, proceed against him on ‘some 
question of morality. On the other hand 
hon. Members opposite would like 
to see a lay tribunal, but Church- 
men belonged to a Church which 
was governed by Bishops, and they 
trusted their Bishops. It was much 
more a danger that the Bishops would 
find themselves so much hedged round 
by the safeguards of this Bill, supported 
by a large amount of generous, and, 
perhaps, too indulgent public opinion, 
that they would hesitate long before 
putting those provisions in force. With 
regard to another matter which-had been 
mentioned, personally he did not care 
whether a barrister or a magistrate were 
placed upon the Commission proposed to 
be appointed under the Bill, but it was 
thought that, in order to protect the 
interests of an incriminated clergyman 
who was to be tried by such a Commis- 
sion, a barrister of standing, coming, 
perhaps, from London, and recommended 
by high authority, would be more likely 
to be unprejudiced and impartial than a 





magistrate who might be a neighbour of 
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the clergyman, and possibly prejudiced 
by rumours he had heard about his in- 
competence or conduct.' He agreed that 
this was just one of the class of Bills 
which could best. be dealt with by the 
Standing Committee on Law, and he 
might mention as a remarkable fact that 
the parallel Bill came out of the Grand 
Committee last year a stronger Bill than 
it. went in. He wished to pay that honour 
to those who had not been supporters 
of the Bill, that they were willing so to 
strengthen it. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.) protested against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Sir J. Fergusson) complaining 
against. Nonconformits taking part in 
the Debate on this Bill. If there was 
one principle recognised in this House 
more than another, it was the absolute 
equality of Members of Parliament, as 
regards taking part in any Debate on 
any Bill which happened to come before 
the House. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I never in- 
tended to convey that impression. 

Mr. LLOYD. MORGAN accepted 
the statement of the hon, Member, but 
he reminded him that he referred to the 
action of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham asa “malicious interference.” It 
had been contended that the Church was 
free and unfettered, but the introduction 
of this Bill was conclusive proof that the 
Church was bound to the State. She 
found herself unable to effect the very 
smallest reform without coming to the 
House. of Commons, a secular body, in 
order to have it done. He had always 
said that the Church ought to be re- 
formed. There were scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of reforms which, as they heard 
from different bodies in the Church, the 
Church. required ; and if they were to 
legislate to reform the Church the House 
of Commons would enter upon an unend- 
ing task. The Church was indeed placed 
in an ignominious position. One section 
of the Church, by no means a small one, 
made.an almost piteous appeal to him, a 
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Nonconformist, to save the Church from 
the hands of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, and against the iniquity 
of the attempt to place clergymen at 
the absolute. mercy of their Bishops. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite said the 
Church had absolute confidence in 
their Bishops, but that did not repre- 
sent the views of the whole Church. 
They said :— 

** The centralisation of despotic power, to be 

wielded in secrecy in the hands of Bishops, is 
an expedient most dangerous to the clergy and 
to the welfare of the Established Church.”’ 
He therefore found himself, as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, appealed to by one 
section of Churchmen to support the Bill, 
and by another to oppose it. He had 
no objection to the Church being re- 
formed, but in view of these conflicting 
elements he held that the House of 
Commons, constituted as it was to-day, 
and was ever likely to be, was not the 
right body to reform it, 

Coronet, SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) said, he thoroughly agreed with 
the remarks of the preceding speaker— 
that the House of Commons was not the 
proper place in which an important 
measure of this kind ought to be 
decided ; but it was at present the only 
tribunal open for the ventilation of the 
subject, which was of extreme import- 
ance. He regretted that on a matter 
fundamentally affecting the welfare of 
the Church, he found himself entirely 
at issue with those with whom, on almost 
every social and political question, he 
had for years been in thorough harmony. 
The object of the measure was to confer 
upon the Bishops, or overseers, of the 
Church an additional and practically 
irresponsible power. Under this Bill, 
an accusation could be brought forward 
by an unknown person, who did not 
declare his identity ; that accusation was 
heard in secret, no opportunity was 
offered to the accused person of knowing 
who his accuser was or what he was 
accused of ; and he might be deprived of 
his means of living and of his status in 
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his proféssion on’ the ipse ditrit of a 
Church functionary, who was in ‘no way 
responsible to a Court of Justice for the 
decision he might give. The foundation 
of the liberties of the people of this 
country was, that any ‘accused person 
should he fairly, honestly, and openly 
tried by experienced judges; and he 
wished to know for what reason the 
clergy were to be excluded from a law 
which governed their fellow men, and 
why their privileges and liberties were to 
he subjected to the irresponsible autho- 
rity of those who, after all, were merely 
human? Tt was supposed that a Bishop, 
in virtue of his high office, could do no 
wrong. He had the greatest regard and 
respect for the Bishops as a body, but 
they would have to be more than human 
to be entrusted with such drastic powers 
as the Bill proposed to confer upon 
them. If the Bishops must really wield 
those powers, then the House would 
have to consider whether some other 
method, than that now in vogue, of ap- 
pointing them should not be adopted. 
The second clause provided that any 
parishioner might send to the Bishop a 
representation in writing of his objection 
to the institution on any ground which 
entitled the Bishop to refuse to insti- 
tute. That was an extremely wide 
power. Nothing was said about the 
accused being furnished with a copy of 
the accusation, and there was no pro- 
vision for the decision of the Bishop 
being laid before a Court of Law for the 
purpose of deciding its legality. This 
drastic power might be used as an engine 
of oppression by a Bishop against his 
brother clergyman. A power which 
could deprive a man of his living, of his 
status in the profession, of his good 
name before the world at large, should 
not be wielded in camera either by a 
Bishop or an Archbishop responsible to 
no person. And when they had, by this 
sort of clerival Star Chamber—for he 
could call it nothing else—utterly ruined 
and broken down the prospects of an 
unfortunate man whe had fallen into 
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their ‘clutches, there” was “no human 
appeal left by which his grievance could 
be redressed.'’ That was the” principle 
which the Housé was asked ‘to affirm by 
this Bill. Tt ‘was the principle of 
trampling on the mghts of a’ worthy 
class of Englishmen whom they all re- 
spected, and when the House came to a 
decision upon it, he hoped’ they would 
say that the Bishops, as at presént ap- 
pointed, were not to be entrusted with 
such powers. He moved that the Bill 
be read a second time on that day six 
months. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
seconded the Amendment. He had no 
objection, he said, to the House dealing 
with the Church. So long as the Church 
was established no one could object to 
its regulation by the civil power. But 
his experience had been that the appoint- 
ments and regulation of Bishops were 
not always quite as perfect as they might 
be. He had found over and over again 
that a Bishop holding particular views 
had given to a whole district clergymen 
whose views, while agreeing with his own, 
differed from those of the people in the 
district. Unfortunately this Bill, instead 
of giving more power to the parishioners 
as a body, only enabled a few of them— 
and there were one or two discontented 
people in every parish—to appeal to the 
Bishop, and the Bishop, had the decision 
of the case without any reference to the 
general body of the parishioners. If 
there had been some provision in the 
Bill enabling a majority or a large pro- 
portion of the parishioners to give their 
opinion, before the Bishop’s decision was 
carried out, he should have looked upon 
it as a real reform. There was a pro- 
vision in the Bill that testimonials should 
be got from three clergymen, but one 
knew that testimoniais from clergymen 
were about the least reliable of all testi- 
monials. A clergyman had so many 
testimonials to give that he very often 
gave them without careful inquiry. If 
the Bill gave increased power to the 
parishioners it would do a great deal of 
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good; but as it. merely increased the 
power of the Bishop’s interest effecting 
any real reform, he believed it would 
only injure the Church of England. 

Mr. A. 8. 4}RIFFITH-BOSCA WEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, he had not 
intended to intervene in the Debate, but 
he thought it was necessary to say a few 
words in reply to his hon. Friend behind 
him, who as a Churchman objected to 
the measure. His hon, Friend’s objec- 
tion was, that the Bill would increase 
the power of the Bishops. But he abso- 
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was whether the Bishop should institute 
@ man or not, and in doing so he was not 
to take into consideration any question 
of doctrine or ritual. 

Mr. WARNER: If a Bishop is 
biassed in one direction, he will probably 
appoint a man with a leaning in the 
same ritualistic direction. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
pointed out that if the Bishop refused to 
institute a man, he had to state reasons 
in writing for refusal. If his reasons 
were shown to be reasons of ritual or 


lutely denied that in principle the! doctrine, those objections would be un- 
Bishops’ power was increased by the | lawful, and his refusal could not stand. 


Bill. 
the existing machinery that the Bishops 
might be able to exercise the powers 
whieh they now had in principle in such 
a way as to be more beneficial to the 
Church. The Bill gave the Bishop 
greater power of refusing the institution 
of an unfit presentee. But the paper 
circulated by the Church Association 
distinctly stated that the Bishop might 
now refuse to institute an unfit pre- 
sentee. All that the Bill did, therefore, 
was to give the Bishop a better chance 
of carrying out the obvious intention of 
the law. Again, with regard to the 
inhibiting of clergymen in cases where 
the Commissioners certified that the 
work of the parish was not adequately 
performed, a similar power was given to 
the Bishops so long ago as 1838 ; and the 
very tribunal to which his hon. Friend 
so strongly objected—the Bishop sitting 
in camera, or an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop—was the very tribunal enacted 
in that particular case. All that 
they were doing by the Bill was to 
bring the machinery up to date, 
and to enable the Bishop to carry out 
the existing law. Did his hon. Friend 
distrust the Bishops of the Church !? 
Surely the natural person to carry out 
the exclusion of the immoral parson was 
the Bishop. He could not understand 
any Churchman having this profound 
distrust of the men at the head of the 
Church. The only question in this Bill 





All it did was so to improve | Turning to those who were not Church- 


men, he would ask them to help Church- 
men to effect this small, but very useful, 
reform. Surely it was a matter for 
Churchmen to decide whether they 
chose to come to Parliament or not. 
If they did not object to come to Parlia- 
ment on such a matter as this, it was not 
for the Member for Mansfield or other 
hon. Members to tell Churchmen what 
they ought and what they ought not to 
do. He hoped that the Bill would pass 
its Second Reading that afternoon, and 
that it would be referred to a Com- 
mittee, where its details might be 
threshed out. 

Mr. MacINNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) asked, in what Church did not 
differences exist? The fact that there 
were those differences was some proof of 
the vitality of the Church, but from the 
remarks made by certain hon. Members 
it was clear that much point would be 
made of the differences existing amongst 
Churchmen. He believed that the pro- 
moters of this Bill represented a large 
majority of members of the Church of 
England ; and, just as the opinion of the 
majority prevailed with Nonconformists, 
so must the majority in the Church pre- 
vail upon the present occasion. They 
had no course but to come to Parliament 
to effect this reform, and he hoped that 
the Second Reading would be carried by 
a large majority. As to the position of 
the Bishops, probably he himself differed 
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toto celo from the views held by many |from this measure. In any event, how- 
members of the extreme High Church | ever, he was sufficiently convinced that 
party opposite and outside ; but, without additional power should be given in such 
entering upon such disputed points, he cases to make him vote without hesita- 
thought they were all agreed that the | tion for the Second Reading. 


Bishops of the Church of England, Viscount) WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
during the last 40 years, had been men | W.) desired to thank the last speaker, for 
upon whose decisions the whole com-|his contribution to the ,Debate.,. In, his 
munity would with confidence look, and view every possible protection should be 
he believed that this view was shared by given in the case of an institution, anda 
Noneonformists also. much wider margin should be allowed to 

*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Lancashire, N.E.,|the authorities, whether to the Bishop 
Eccles) only desired to say a very few sitting alone or with assessors as had 
words. He felt no hesitation about the | been suggested. The Member for Eccles 
Introduction into Parliament of a Bill of had said that it would ruin a man’s 
this kind, the Church of England being character to refuse, to institute him, but 
at present the Church of the State, and | the intention of a patron to present need 
Parliament having, therefore, a perfect never become public property. But. if 
right to deal with it. As to this par- the presentation should become matter 
ticular Bill, he was heartily in favour of|of common knowledge amongst the 
anything which could be done to insure | parishioners, and the parishioners should 
to the National Church a better appoint- | | write to their Bishop stating their 
ment of officers. He had been thinking, | objections to the proposal presented, 


however, that a refusal by a Bishop to 
institute a person duly presented to a 
living by the patron might in practice be 
extremely prejudicial, and perhaps un- | 
justly so, to the person himself in other 
walks of life. It would put an open and 
public slur upon a person, and_ this_ 
ought not, in his opinion, to be done | 
without a proper hearing of the case and | 
without proper security to that person. | 
In some cases, no doubt, it might be 
proper not to adjudicate upon the matter 
in a public court, but it would, he 
suggested, be possible for the Bishop to 
sit in such cases with assessors—he 
meant assessors with power to vote; 
at least two, one a layman, the other a 
clergyman. Perhaps the Archdeacon or 
Rural Dean and the Chancellor of the 
Diocese might sit with the Bishop. In 
some such way as this a council might 
easily be formed in which more con- 
fidence would be felt than in the unaided 
judicial power of the Bishop himself. If 
some assistance were given to the Bishop, 
and if a proper opportunity were secured 
for the person in question to be heard, 
he thought that much good might come 

Mr. Maclnnes. | 








then, surely, the interests of, the parish 
should take priority over the interests of 
the individual, though, of course, the 
interests of the latter should be safe- 


guarded. All these matters were, 
however, points for a Committee to 
discuss. 


*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk 
Woodbridge). congratulated the pro- 
moters of the Bill upon the compliment 
they had paid to the wisdom of Oliver 
Cromwell in the course he took when 
he was called to supreme power and 
sought to use it for the making of England 
better and more religious. He did not 
know what was the nature of the com- 
mittees of Triers he appointed, but he 
believed they were of local origin, and 
did not consist of Bishops, and he 
would recommend the promoters of the 
Bill to look up the details of Oliver 
Cromwell’s plan in the hope that they 
might learn something from it in giving 
the people power over the pulpits of the 
Established Church so that they might be 
occupied only by God-fearing men, whose 
teaching was calculated to promote. all 
that was highest and best. 
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The House divided :-Ayes 179 ; Noes 
118.+-(Division List. No. 40.) 


Bill accordingly read 2°. 


*Mr. HAYES FISHER imoved that 
the Bill be referred ‘to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked why the 
Grand Committee on Trade should not 
be selected ? 


Motion agreed to. 


POOR LAW (ELECTORS) AMENDMENT 
*Sir THEODORE FRY (Darling- 
ton), in moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill, said, it was a Bill of only one 
clause, whose object was simply to 
prevent the disfranchisement of those 
men who, under special circumstances 
entirely beyond their control, were forced 
to receive outdoor relief and to give 
their labour in exchange for it. Some- 
times owing to a stoppage of work in a 
great industry, like the coal industry, a 
very large number of men were in some 
towns thrown out of employment for a 
number of. weeks, during which time 
they were obliged to accept relief from 
Poor Law Guardians. In the town of 
Middlesbrough-on-Tees in 1892 no fewer 
than 2,000 men were struck off the 
register in this way on account of the 
coal strike in the county of Durham ; in 
his own town about 450 men last winter 
were forced to accept temporary rélief 
owing to the stoppage of some large 
works ; and in Gateshead in 1893 about 
350 men had, under similar circum- 
stances, to accept relief. The objects 
the Bill was to prevent disfranchisement 
in these occasional cases. The Boards 
of Guardians in Newcastle, Gateshead, 
Manchester, Stockport, Saddleworth, 
and Darlington, had all resolu 
tions in favour of this Bill, and the 
only difficulty which presented itself was 
the faet that this question would receive 
some attention from the Committee 
which was now sitting. He would 
undertake, however, if the Bill 

the Second Reading, that it should not 
come before the House again until the 
Report of that Committee had been 


presented 
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|, Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) seconded the Motion on 
behalf, of his own and other constitu- 
‘encies similarly situated in London. 
The extraordinary severity of the recent 
winter had turned out of work many 
thousands of honest, hard - working 
people, especially in the south-east and 
east of London. He had known cases 
of people who had never received 
parochial relief before, who, when they 
learnt that this would disfranchise them, 
had refused to accept the relief they so 
sorely needed. 

Mez.. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) did not think this was a subject 
which could be adequately discussed in 
the short time at their disposal. It 
raised very large considerations of public 
policy, in addition to which, while the 
Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employment had this question very 
prominently before them, it would very 
seriously embarrass them if the House 
were to give any decision on the subject 
now. Under these circumstances, and 
without going into the merits of the 
Bill, he hoped the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of it would not press it to a 
Second Reading. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said that, although he felt great sym- 
pathy with all that fell from the hon. 
Member for Rotherhithe, it ought to be 
remembered that those who received 
outdoor relief would, under the Local 
Government Act, be electors of the 
candidates or members of parochial or 
local councils. Was that fair to the 
ratepayers and taxpayers? He thought 
it was a very dangerous principle. 
When the Local Government Bill was 
before the House they-were told that no 
apprehension need be felt in regard to 
this matter, because the receiving of out- 
door relief would be of itself disfran- 
chisement. Now, however, that security 
was proposed to be done away with. 
This Bill would interfere with the 
very foundation of the Poor Law. 
They were told by the hon. 
Mover that the cases would be ex- 
ceptional, but there was no provision for 
exceptional cases, and the cases were 
very numerous, as the Member for 
Rotherhithe had himself stated. Was 
it fair to the taxpayers that a consider- 
able number of men who received relief 
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should have the power of voting for those 
who were to dispense the relief, and thus 
voting for their own relief? The disa- 
bility, he pointed out, was only tem- 
porary. He cited the authority of Miss 
Octavia Hill to show that the lower 
classes were very bitter about the 
administration of outdoor relief, and 
urged the House not to be too lenient 
in regard to the matter. 

Mrk.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
said, the Bill was not simply one of 
detail—it concerned the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law of this country. 
It had already been stated that this 
question was receiving the special atten- 
tion of the Committee upstairs, in 
addition to which he urged that if they 
were going to amend the Poor Law, and 
alter the basis on which it was founded 
in 1834—-a measure which everybody 
agreed did incalculable good to the 
poorer classes—they were bound to do it 
as a whole, and by a comprehensive 
measure. The present Bill savoured of 
political popularity. He yielded to no 
man in sympathy with the poor them- 
selves, but all those who worked amongst 
the poor agreed that any alteration in 
the basis of the Poor Law would be a 
disaster to the poor themselves. 


The hon. Member was still speaking 
at Half-past Five, when the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 
Read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) asked that this Bill might be read 
a second time on the understanding that 
it be referred to a Select Committee. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, i 
that the Motion would be agreed to 
Every lawyer knew it was most desirable 
that something should be done in the 
direction contemplated by the Bill, not 
only in the interests of justice, but of 
the masses of the people. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) 
said that last week he opposed the Bill, 
but he desired to support it as long as it 
was referred to a Select Committee. 


Bill then read 2°, and on motion of 
Sir Henry James, referred to a Select 
Committee. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
(REDEMPTION). 


Resolution reported--- 


“That it is expedient to authorise the 
Treasury to redeem their liability in respect 
of guaranteed dividend on the share capital of 
Tramway Companies in Ireland by payment of 
a capital sum, to authorise the National Debt 
Commissioners to advance the sum required, 
and to authorise the payment, out of moneys 
“aseecr by Parliament for the service of the 

rd of Works, or (if not so —. out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, of 
any terminable annuity created for the repay- 
ment of such advance in pursuance of any Act 
of the present Session to amend The Tramways 
and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883." 


Resolution agreed to. 


Post OFFICE Act (1891) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Strachey, Bill to amend 
the Post Office Act, 1891. 
Bill presented, and read first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Wednesday 24th April, and 
to be printed. ill 191.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCLL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (VAUX- 
HALL BRIDGE) BILL. 
Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’cleck. 





Sir R. Temple. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 4th April 1896. 





DRAFTING OF BILLS. 


Message from the Commons to ac- 
quaint this House that the Commons do 
concur with their Lordships in the Re- 
solution communicated in their Lord- 
ships’ message of Friday last—namely : 
That it is desirable that a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses be appointed to 
consider in what manner such incon- 
venience as arises from legislation by 
reference in Acts of Parliament to prior 
enactments can best be avoided. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Accounts of all moneys received and 
of the disposal thereof, and of all con- 
tracts for the grant of deferred life 
annuities, and for payments on death, 
made during the year ended December 
31st, 1894. 


GENERAL PRISONS 
18 


77. 


(IRELAND) ACT, 


Order in Council approving of rule 
made by the General Prisons Board for 
Treland, dated March 11th, 1895. 


CHITRAL. 


In answer to the Marquess of Lans- 
DOWNE, 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or| 


STATE ror INDIA (Lord Reay) said, 
I can communicate a telegram just re- 
ceived from the Viceroy, dated 3.15 p.m. 
to-day, which is as follows :— 


‘* Malakand Pass captured yesterday, 3rd April. 
The pass was very difficult and stoutly held by 
3,000, chiefly Mullahs and Sheikhs and their 
followers, Upper Ranizais, Utman Khels, and 
Adamzais. Gatherings on Morah and Shahkot 
Passes had no time to join. Advance was made 
by our infantry in several columns, and the 
heights were ultimately carried at the point of 
the bayonet. Artillery and Maxims co-operated 
with great success. Enemy lost at least 500, 
and probably more. Our casualties not yet 
known fully, but reported as 50 in second 
brigade alone. First brigade advance to Swat 
river to-day (4th), and the second follow when 
pass is fit for camels.”’ 
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| ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

| Read 2* (according to Order), and com- 
|mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
| House to-morrow ; and Standing Order 
No. XX XIX. to be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with. 


GRAND JURIES fFERLAND) (No. 2.) 
BILL. 

Amendments re (according to 

Order); and Bill to be read 3* To- 


morrow. 


CRIMINAL CASES 
({H.1.]. 

Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of Amendment read, and dis- 
charged. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
(No. 2) BILL—fu.1.]. 
On Report of Amendment to this 
Bill, 


EVIDENCE IN 
BIL 


*Lorp MORRIS called attention to 
what he considered to be an irregularity 
in the procedure before the Standing 
Committee. He moved an Amendment 
on that occasion dealing with the appli- 
cation of the Bill to Ireland. It was 
put to the Vote, and 12 Peers voted with 
him and 13 the other way. A noble 
Lord was present on that occasion who 
was not a Member of the Standing Com- 
mittee when the Bill. was first called on, 
though he admitted that if any noble 
| Lord ought to be on such a Committee 
| it was the Peer to whom he referred—the 
| Lord Chief Justice. That noble Lord’s 
|vote was counted in the Division, 
‘and the clause remained in the Bill. 
He understood that while the question 
was under consideration the name of the 
Lord Chief Justice was added to the 
|Committee. He did not understand by 
| what means this was done, but he 
| thought it was an extraordinary pro- 
|ceeding. The Lord Chief Justice was 
jnot a Member of the Standing Com- 
|mittee, and he had no right to vote. 
But his vote had made a decided 
change in excepting Ireland from the 
operation of the general criminal law of 
| the country ; and therefore he objected 
to the reception of the Report. 
| THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
| HERscHELL) said, that while there were 
lewo identical Bills dealing with this 
subject, they were nevertheless perfectly 
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separate. It was incorrect to say that 
the two Bills had been taken together ; 
they were taken in succession. His 
noble Friend had objected on principle to 
the Report of this Bill because of some- 
thing which had been done on another 
Bill; but the noble and learned Lord 
would have an opportunity to restate his 
objection when the Report connected 
with the other Bill was moved by his 
noble and learned Friend, Lord Hals- 
bury. 

The Eart or MORLEY thought that 
nothing irregular was done before the 
Standing Committee, and there was no 
question as to the Standing Orders 
having been complied with. During the 
sitting of the Committee he was informed 
that the Lord Chief Justice desired to 
serve on the Committee. Lord Kensing- 
ton and himself, under the Standing 
Orders, agreed that the noble Lord 
ought to be placed on the Committee for 
that occasion. The Standing Order No. 
47 distinctly gave power to the Com- 
mittee of Selection, appointed at the 
beginning of each Session, to appoint any 
noble Lord to serve on a Standing Com- 
mittee. This was constantly being done. 
It was usually done the day before, but 
it was not necessary to take action the 
day before, and there was no compulsion 
on the Committee of Selection to make 
any report to the House on the subject. 

*Lorpv MORRIS said he would with- 
draw his objection. 


Report received and agreed to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITHE RENT-CHARGE 
IN IRELAND. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
rose to call attention to the recent 
action of the Irish Land Commissioners 
in requiring the payment of ecclesiastical 
tithe rent-charge at earlier dates than 
usual; and to move for papers. This 
question, he said, had been before their 
Lordships on several occasions ; and the 
particular point to which he wished to 
refer that evening was mentioned not 
many days ago by the noble Lord on the 
front Opposition bench at the close of a 
conversation begun by Lord Belmore. 
His noble Friend was not successful in 
eliciting from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any explanation as to the facts to 
which he then adverted, and as the sub- 
ject had attracted a good deal of attention 


The Lord Chancellor. 
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in Ireland he had thought it desirable 
to give their lordships an opportunity to 
obtain an explanation with regard to it. 
Their Lordships would no doubt recollect 
that the Irish Church Act of 1869 con- 
tained a provision under which it was 
open to a landowner to redeem the tithe 
rent-charge on payment of a sum equal 
to 22} years’ purchase on the annual 
instalments. The Act also contained an 
alternative proposal intended no doubt 
to meet those cases in which a trans- 
action by out-and-out purchase might 
not be convenient to those concerned. 
The alternative was that the rent-charge 
could be redeemed by a series of annual 
instalments slightly exceeding the 
amount of the rent-charge and spread 
over a period of 52 years. Three years 
after the passing of the Irish Church 
Act, in 1872, an Amending Act was 
passed. That Act contained a number 
of different provisions, and among them 
was one stereotyping the ecclesiastical 
tithe rent-charge at the figure at which 
it stood on November 1 of the previous 
year. Their Lordship’s would observe 
that the effect of that provision was to 
preclude those who were liable for this 
rent-charge from the right of having its 
amount revised at intervals of seven years 
according to the fluctuations in the price 
of certain agricultural staples. Then 
they came to the Act of 1887—an Act 
which amended the Land Act of 1881 
and the Land Purchase Act of 1885. 
In that part of the Act of 1887 which 
dealt with the question of purchase, it 
was indicated that the— 

‘** Land Commission may, if they think expe- 
dient, order the redemption of any Crown rent, 
quit rent, or tithe rent-charge or any apportioned 
part thereof, at a price to be fixed by the Land 
Commission.’ 


Their Lordships would observe that, 
whereas the number of years’ purchase 
laid down in the original Act was 22} 
years, the number of years’ purchase in 
the Amending Act was that which might 
be fixed by the Land Commissioners, he 
presumed with the concurrence of the 
Treasury. With regard to the Act of 
1872, he observed that it passed through 
both Houses without any discussion 
whatever, and, no doubt, judged by the 
light of the circumstances which were 
then present, it did seem a very desirable 
thing that the amount of the rent- 
charge should be fixed once and for 
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all instead of being variable at inter- 
vals ; but the result had certainly been 
rather disadvantageous to the per- 
sons liable for this particular payment. 
He noticed in the recent Report of the 
Land Commissioners that in the last 
year 11 perpetuity rents, amounting to 
£1,419, were reduced in accordance with 
the prices of corn to £959, a very sub- 
stantial reduction, and one which the 
ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge was now 
no longer liable to. Then, with regard 
to the terms of commutation, they would 
recollect that last year Lord Belmore, in 
a very temperate and carefully-reasoned 
speech, laid before them certain reasons 
for believing that there had been a very 
serious miscalculation in the terms upon 
which the tithe rent-charge might be 
redeemed under the Irish Church Act. 
The noble Earl showed that while the 
Bill was under discussion the original 
proposal of the Government had been 
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considerably modified, and that, in con- | 
sequence, the number of years in which | Relations between Great Britain and 


the principal sum, together with interest, | Ireland to 


was to be extinguished had been over- 
estimated by no less than six years, and 
that whereas 46 years would have been 
the proper term to lay down, the term 
actually laid down was 52 years. Lord 
Belmore subsequently asked for statistics 
from Her Majesty’s Government with 
the object of elucidating this point, but, 
owing to an unfortunate piece of forget- 
fulness, which was admitted the other 
day, that information had not yet been 
provided, and he hoped that the noble 
Lord who was going to follow him would 
be able to tell them that it would be laid 
upon the Table of the House at an early 
date. But there was a good deal of 
other evidence which showed that these 
tithe rent-charges were very considerably 
overvalued under the Irish Church Act ; 
it was a remarkable thing that on two 
occasions the Land Commissioners had 
approached the Treasury and made a 
specific recommendation that the number 
of years’ purchase should be reduced 
from 224 years to 20, and in a recent 
Report they said :— 

‘*The facilities afforded by the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, for the apportionment and 
redemption of quit-rent, tithe rent-charge, and 
head-rents have enabled sales to be effected in 
almost all cases discharged of outgoings. While, 
however, the redemption prices of head-rents are 
being fixed as provided by the 16th Section of 
that Act, and the price of lay tithe rent-charge 
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has been fixed by us at 20 years’ purchase, we 
regret to have to report that no effect has as yet 
been given to the provisions of the 15th Section 
of that Act for the revision of the prices of 
either quit-rents or of tithe rent-charge payable 
to the Land Commission, which have still to be 
redeemed at the respective rates of 25 years’ and 
22} years’ purchase.”’ 

The effect of the maintenance of this 
high rate of purchase was that a land- 
lord who was the owner of a lay tithe of 
£10 a year payable to him out of lands 
which were being sold, received for that 
payment at the rate of 20 years’ pur- 
chase—namely, £200 ; but if, at the same 
time, he was selling lands charged with 
an ecclesiastical tithe of £10, he had to 
buy that up at 224 years’ purchase— 
namely, £225, or a difference of no less 
than 12} per cent. between the two 
transactions. In regard to the question 
of over-valuation, Mr. Morrough O’Brien, 
one of the Irish Land Commissioners, 
had recently given evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Financial 


the effect that tithe 
rent-charges, though a first charge on 
the land, were difficult to identify, costly 
to collect, and not easily saleable in the 
open market, so that, as a rule, they 
were not worth more than 17 years’ pur- 
chase ; that perpetuity rents were not 
worth more than 21 years’ purchase, and 
as the Church rents were variable with 
corn prices, they were not worth as much 
as ordinary fee farm rents ; but that the 
Church Act had fixed the price of tithe 
rent-charge at 224 and perpetuity rents 
at 25 years’ purchase, thus adding 
£2,779,000 to the then market value of 
the securities, the artificially swollen 
value being to the detriment of owners 
of property subject to those charges. If 
these contentions had any force in them 
those who were liable should at least 
receive from the public department con- 
cerned no less consideration than had 
been extended to them during recent 
years. The allegation, however, was 
that the Land Commission, instead of 
pressing these claims with moderation 
and forbearance, were at this moment 
engaged in what was vulgarly called 
pulling up arrears, greatly to the incon- 
venience of those who were liable for 
these payments. Even on the best 
estates in Ireland, he believed it was the 
case that rents and tithe rent-charges 
due in May were paid in November, and 
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those due in November were paid in 
May; but now the tithe rent-charges 
due last November had been asked for 
in February, and further time was 
peremptorily refused. This attempt 
to obtain the payment of three half- 
years’ tithe rent-charges within 12 
months was, he thought, unwise. Every- 
one knew that if the landlord were to 
attempt to obtain payment of the rent 
out of which the rent-charge was to be 
met in a similar manner, and asked for 
three half-years within the 12 months, 
he would be told he was acting very 
harshly and running the risk of troubling 
the public tranquillity. Recent legisla- 
tion abounded in provisions intended to 
give every opportunity to embarrassed 
tenants to obtain from their landlords 
the utmost indulgence. He believed that 
at the present time a Bill was before 
Parliament designed, among other things, 
still further to increase the difficulty 
of overtaking arrears of agricultural 
rents in Ireland. He did not say that 
the indulgence was unwise, but he con- 
tended that in common fairness it would 
be just to extend to those liable for these 
rent-charges a few shreds of the consider- 
ation extended to those liable for the rent 
out of which the rent-charge had to be 
met. That was the whole of his conten- 
tion. He hoped there was no intention 
on the part of the Government to depart 
in any way from the practice which had 
hitherto governed the procedure of the 
Department responsible for these matters. 
He would like to hear whether the cases 
that had been commented upon in Par- 
liament and the Press were isolated 
cases, or represented a policy that had 
been deliberately adopted and sanctioned. 
If there had been a new departure, he 
hoped the noble Lord who would reply 
for the Government would tell the House 
whether it had been thought necessary 
to make it ; and whether, if there were 
any papers, and if any instructions had 
been given under which the Land Com- 
mission had taken this action, he would 
he good enough to lay them on the 
Table of the House. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that as 
to the papers that were asked for he 
could not conceive what papers he could 
lay on the Table unless it was a Return 
of payments and claims for payments on 
account of tithe-rent charge in past years. 
He had no such Return, and he did not 


Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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think, if he placed such papers on the 
Table, they would add anything to the 
explanation which he hoped he would be 
able to give in answer to the questions 
of the noble Marquess. He was sure the 
noble Marquess would be the first to 
admit that in the remarks he had 
addressed to the House he had wandered 
a good deal outside the limits of his 
question. He himself did not complain 
in the least of that. But the question 
asked for information upon the specific 
action recently taken by the Irish Land 
Commission with regard to the payment 
of tithe-rent charge, and he was sure his 
noble Friend would not expect him to go 
into the redemption and over-valuation 
of tithe as affected by the Act of 1869 
and the amending Acts since. He would 
have to say a word ina different con- 
nection on the Act of 1869, but not as 
regarded general legislation as to com- 
mutation of tithes, which was not em- 
braced in the noble Marquess’s question. 
Whenever attention was called in the 
House to the recent action of anybody or 
anything in Ireland it was generally not 
in a congratulatory tone. The present 
case was no exception to the rule. He 
understood the noble Marquess—and he 
recognised the most moderate and tem- 
perate way in which he put his case— 
to say that the Irish Land Commissioners 
were supposed to be showing a want of 
moderation and forbearance, and not 
showing the moderation and forbearance 
which the circumstances surrounding the 
payment of sums of money owing would 
warrant them to suppose they would 
show in the case of Ireland. The noble 
Marquess also wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to take a completely new departure and 
to act in future in a harsh and unreason- 
able manner towards those who had to 
pay tithe rent-charges. He also said that 
if a new departure had been taken it 
would be only right for the Government 
to say why such new departure had 
taken place. He put on one side alto- 
gether the idea that in what the Land 
Commissioners were doing or had done 
they had acted harshly. They were merely 
doing what they thought right in view 
of circumstances which he would explain. 
It was quite true that the custom for 
some years had been that the issue of 
notices for payment of tithe-rent charge 
due on May Ist did not take place until 
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early in October, and payments due on’ 


November Ist were not paid until early 
in March. The payment of May gale 
under the old order of things was de- 
manded on May Ist, and the November 
gale on March 25th. The noble Mar- 


quess thought the recent action of, 


the Commissioners pointed to a new 
order of things. He admitted that 
a new state of things had come about. 
The Commissioners, on full considera- 
tion, had decided now that the notice 
for payments of tithe rent-charge should 
be issued within two months of the half- 
yearly payment, and that the limit of 
payments should be the first three 
months after lst November and lst May 
for the payments then due. While six 
months’ credit was formerly given, now 
it was only three months. Those who 
had been accustomed to six months’ 
credit might feel the shortening of the 
period a little hard, but the persons to 
whom the money was owing had to be 
considered as well as the person who 
had to pay. It might be just as in- 
convenient for the creditor to give six 
months’ credit as it might be pleasant 
for the debtor to obtain it. Roughly 
speaking, the tithe rent-charge amounted 
to £170,000 a year. That was a large 
sum, and the Commissioners were bound 
to pay the interest on the charges im- 
posed by Parliament on the Church Fund 
on the actual date on which the interest 
became legally due. The charges which 
they had to pay to the Church Fund 
almost absorbed the whole of their re- 
ceivable income. Consequently, six 
months’ credit had been allowed by 
those who had to meet their obligations 
punctually to the day. There was also 
the difficulty of keeping accounts and 
having enough money to go on with. 
That was the reason why the change had 


been instituted. Previous to the Act of | 


1869 the tithe rent-charge was paid by 
incumbents 
bodies in Ireland, and there was no 
reason to suppose that long arrears were 
allowed then. An incumbent probably 
had a family to bring up, boys to send to 
school, and the butcher and grocer to 
pay, and therefore looked well after his 
tithe, and got it paid pretty punctually. 
Why should arrears which were not 
allowed to run on continually in those 


days be allowed to run on continually | 


{4 Apri. 1895} 


and various ecclesiastical | 
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now! He did not think the Land Com- 
missioners intended to deal harshly, but 
it was their duty to require payment of 
the tithe rent-charge sooner than 
hitherto, because they had to pay 
interest and other money they might 
owe on the day it became due. In con- 
clusion, he would inquire when the 
memorandum, asked for by Lord Bel- 
more, giving the calculations upon which 
the commutation of tithe rent-charge 
was based, would be ready. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, that no- 
thing could be clearer, but, at the same 
time, more entirely unsatisfactory, than 
the statement of the noble Lord. The 
position appeared to be a harsh one, a 
disagreeable one, and one that was 
largely indefensible. The Trish landlords 
and those who had to pay these charges 
ought not to be made to suffer because 
Parliament, in its imprudence, had made 
many charges upon these Irish funds. 
Over and over again attention had been 
drawn to the way in which the Church 
Fund had been charged with millions 
and _ half-millions, and it was a wonder 
that the Fund had not come to an end 
a long time ago. Each time a demand 
had been made it had been argued from 
figures that the Fund was not insolvent, 
but that, when all its assets were taken 
into account, it was quite solvent, and 
if it were wound up at some future time 
there would be a substantial surplus ; but 
each time the question had become 
graver and more serious, and had led to 
the manifestation of more incredulity as 
to the power of the Fund to bear any 
further advance. From the statement 
which the noble Lord had made, ap- 
parently by instruction, it might be in 
ferred that it was the Treasury who 
were really answerable for this new de- 
parture, and who had caused the col- 
lectors to press for prompt payment in 
order to enable them to satisfy the 
claims upon the Irish Church Fund. 
That was an unfair position in which 
to place those who were bound to 
pay these charges. The noble Lord care- 
fully read, apparently from communi- 
cated notes, the statement that an order 
had been made or a direction given. It 
would be satisfactory if this order or 
direction could be produced, so as to 


‘show the date and the method of this 


new departure, and in its absence they 
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could understand that it was the Trea-| Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he was 
sury that was responsible for this pres-|sure the noble Marquess would acquit 
sure. He had heard the statement with| him of having indulged in any criticism 
surprise ; he did not expect an answer | in the remarks he made as regarded tithe 
so painfully frank and disagreeably | commutation rent-charge. What he said 
candid ; he rather anticipated a denial | was not by way of criticism, but it was 
of intentional or exceptional pressure, | by way of excusing himself for not being 
and a promise of inquiry and of adher-|able to go fully into a very different 
ence to older methods. This was a hard | question which the noble Marquess 
case, and a harsh one. Irish landlords | raised. Having said that, he must add 


were no more easy in circumstances than | : 
were their English and Scotch brethren, | hat he rather bjected to the noble 
and it was hard upon them to ask them | Lord opposite going into s qe 
to make these payments almost to the|tion which he had said he was not 
hour, whilst at the same time, in Parlia-| prepared to go into, and making use 
ment, on platform, and in the Press,|of a specific question by the noble 
they were asked to be. generous, for- Marquess to convey what he might call 
bearing and indulgent in not pressing A = 

a somewhat menacing argument. They 


for their rents—nay, the sentiment was “ 
embodied in the language of statutes, | ¥°T® asked to do all sorts of things and 
for in the Act of 1887 there was a clause | © make all sorts of inquiries which were 
empowering a County Court Judge, in- completely outside the original question, 
stead of taking land from a tenant in and which he took some exception to. 
arrears, to spread the payment of them | The noble Lord opposite had asked him 
whether he had spoken from his own 


over a number of instalments. The | ; 
landlords were thus forbidden to seek | notes or from what had been supplied to 
for that prompt payment which by | him by some one else. It was quite true 


this new departure they were them-| that he had in his hands the answer 
selves required to make. ‘This was| Which he did practically make. As to 
harsh and unreasonable. Some agents | the part he had read, to which the noble 


had received printed forms stating that | Lord attached such super-excellent im- 


payment must be made within six days. aad eae a oe Pisce | hyeemee . 
It was not fair criticism to object, ee ere did nd . i th 
to the noble Marquess going outside the | megs ris a , rive Se ety i. 
bare question on the notice paper, | a, we n supplied, the follow- 
for they must look at the matter as a|1™8 Passage— 

whole. The 22} years’ purchase adopted) «The Commissioners, on full consideration, 
in the Church Act having come to be | decided that the demands for payment should go 


the measure for the purchase of eccle- | ot ~ pay within two — of the half- 
siastical tithe rent-charge, the calcula- | {*°*.. legal a oben pend Be Bengt 
tions on which it was originally based | payment should be three months after May Ist 


had been asked for and promised, but | and November Ist respectively.” 


not supplied. The return was promised 

last year, and the noble Lord, the Secre- an wd eA Benen 0 Her 9 
tary for Foreign Affairs, regretted that mah ‘in’ tig. dilated Lon de y rae 
the matter had been forgotten. It was : wy sorbed pa 
very unsatisfactory that a return which get 
was promised twice over in Parliament 
by the Prime Minister had been for-| Qouprs or LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) 
gotten—a return which was greatly BILL. 

sought for in order to show how itcame| poiig ja. To be printed ; and to be read 


about that a heavy payment was exacted | 9, 4, Monda 
: : p y next.—(The Lord Chan- 
from Irish landlords when they desired | ),77,,. ) [Ne 65.] 


to buy or redeem ecclesiastical tithe rent- 
charge. The statement now made left 
the matter in a position which necessi- 
tated further inquiry, and, if necessary, The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
further discussion. minutes before Six o’ Clock. 











Lord Ashbourne. 
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London County Council 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 4th April 1895. 


The House met shortly after Three 
of the Clock. 


COUNTY COUNCIL TRAM- 


WAYS BILL. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) | 
moved :—“ That Standing Order 171 be 
suspended in the case of the London’ 
County Tramways Bill, and that the Com- 
mittee on the Bill have power, if they think 


LONDON 


fit, to provide in the Bill, notwithstanding | 


the said Standing Order, that the local 
authority may place and run carriages 
upon the tramways mentioned in the 
Bill or any of them, and take and 
demand tolls and charges in respect 
thereof.” 

Sir J. FLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) regretted that he 
had to oppose this instruction because, 
in the first place, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not consulted the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the County 
Council, and therefore had no sanction 
whatever for bringing this matter for- 
ward. As it was, the County Council 
had plenty of work to do. 
had been ineffectively done in the past. 
They knew that the late Council was very 
ambitious, and some persons seemed to 
have an idea that the present County | 
Council was in favour of the policy of 
the late Council, whereas it was totally 
opposed to it. As regards these tram- 
ways, he believed there was a great 
future for tramways. He considered 


that a great many more were required | 
in London, but if the London County | 


Council insisted on running tramways, 
there would be no companies coming 
forward to promote tramways. 
fore it seemed to him that this was a 
totally unnecessary instruction. 
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There- | 
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| Parliament had wisely decided that cor - 
porations should not work the tramways 
unless they failed to get a proper price 
as a rental for the tram lines, but if they 
|were to pass this Bill they would be 
| proclaiming, far and wide, that it was the 
view of the House that the London 
| County Council ought to work the tram- 
ways themselves. He thought it would 
be a very great mistake indeed if the 
London County Council did take upon 
itself the working of these tramways. 
The Committees were numerous enough 
already, and those committees had now 
more work than they could do efficiently. 
Then the Instruction would tie the hands 
of the Committee upstairs, and that he 
thought would be most unfair and most 
unwise. The hon. Member who brought 
\forward this motion, had had no in- 
struction to do so from the present Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the London 
County Council. There was a mecting 
of the Parliamentary Committee last 
Thursday, but not one word said about 
this Instruction, and he was surprised the 
next morning to find this Instruction on 
the papers of the House, and if it had 
not been for the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone that Instruction would have been 
passed. That was the way they were 
being “ jockeyed ” by the present London 
County Council. If this Instruction were 
| passed it would be tantamount to saying 
that the London County Council were 
‘called upon to work these tramways, and 
by and by they would be enabled to take 
upon themselves more work than it was 
doing now. When they had London 
divided into divisional districts and 
much of the work that was now being 
done by the County Council handed over 
to those authorities, then they might do 
more work. But at present it was im- 
possible for the members of the County 
Council, even if they were to attend from 
early morning to late at night, to fulfil 
all the duties which now devolved upon 
them. 

Mr. J. STUART said the hon. 
Member had made an assertion with 


Tramways Bill. 





would tie up the hands of the Committee. | regard to himself, namely, that he 
The County Council, no doubt, was|had placed this motion on the paper 
still in the hands of the Progressive without authority, which was incorrect. 
Members, although they represented A week ago the question of the propriety 
a minority of the voters. Through|of moving this Instruction was brought 
the co-option of the Aldermen they | up before the Parliamentary Committee 
had still a majority, and they secured | of the County Council, and by a narrow 
a majority on all the Committees. |majority that Committee requested him 
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to place this notice upon the paper of the 
House. In consequence of that resolu- 
tion he placed the Motion on the paper, | 
and it was to have been taken on Mon- 
day. But after communicating with the 
hon. Member for Marylebone he thought 
it would be right and proper that they 
should have the decision of the new 
County Council upon the main issue of 
whether they desired to proceed with the 
Bill that was at present before the, 
House, or not, before going on with this 
Motion. That was agreed to, and the 
hon. Member for Marylebone yesterday 
brought forward a resolution in the 
County Council to the effect that the 
present Bill be abandoned. That re- 
solution was defeated by a majority of | 
70 to 55. Those were the whole of the 
circumstances of the case. The Instruc- 
tion, if it were adopted by the House, 
would not tie the hands of the Committee 
upstairs. It was one of those Instruc- 
tions familiar to the House and was not 
of a mandatory character. The hon. 
Member who had just spoken had treated 
this resolution as if it were a resolution | 
in some way or other obliging, or pledg- 
ing, the County Council to work the 
tramways. It was no such thing. If 
this were carried and the Committee 
approved, the Bill would give power to 
the County Council to work the tram-_ 
ways. That was a direct following out | 
of the line in which their Standing Orders | 
and legislation had gone. In 1870 there | 
was a General Tramways Bill introduced | 
which said this :— | 

“That nothing in this Act contained shall | 
authorise any Local Authority to work tram- 
ways,” 


{COMMONS} 
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And they were doing that, not 
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terms. 


from any desire of his own or of his 


friends, to work the London tramways. 
They were prepared to see what the cir- 
cumstances brought forth, but they said 
that their bargain in letting them was, 
from the business point of view, seriously 
interfered with by the fact that they had 
not full power to work them. He 
appealed to the House as to whether this 
was not a reasonable thing to grant to 
the London County Council. They must 
take their chance whether the County 
Council did or did not work them after 
it had the power. The House might be 
assured that the people of London were 


well enough able to keep the County 


Council in order if they were taking any 
action which they believed detrimental 
to their own interests. That was well 


seen by the late County Council elections. 


There was a reason for moving this 
suspension of the Standing Order in 
the interests of London, and_ there 
were the cases of other municipalities 
such as that of Leeds, which were in 
the same position. Of the London 
Tramways, 30 miles out of the 100 
were established before the General Acts 
Acts of 1870, or during the year 1870, 
and under those Acts, the County 
Council as successor to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had _ the 
right to purchase and work those 30 
miles of tramways. But in respect of 
the remaining 70 miles, the Council 
had no power of working. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the destruction 
of private enterprise which would 
result from this proposal. There was 
no one who held more highly than 

he did the advantages of individual ~ 








and soon. That Act had been read into | enterprise, but if such enterprise were 
the Tramways Acts, and in 1871 a/|damaged, it would be by the fact 
Standing Order of this House was passed | that the Council already had the 
which said that no Committee upstairs power to purchase the tramways, and 
should authorise any Local Authority to | not by the fact that, having purchased 
work the tramways. That absolutely the tramways, they were able to work 
prohibitory Standing Order continued | them. He was confident that, from a 
for 20 years, but in 1891 there was a| business point of view, it was desirable 
modified Standing Order passed whereby that the Council should have these 
a Committee upstairs was empowered to | powers. 


allow the Local Authority to work the! Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 


tramways, provided it should be unable | East), said that he could quite appreciate 
to let them on terms which might be! that the House did not very much care 
They | about the little squabbles of parties 
were asking in the present instance to go 
a step farther and to remove that restric- 
tion about working them only under those 


Mr. J. Stuart. 


approved by the Board of Trade. 
at Spring Gardens. [Ministerial Cries 
of “Hear!” ] He could also quite ap- 
|preciate those cheers on the other side 
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of the House, for, lately, the squabbles 
had been more interesting to the 
Opposition. As to the proceedings last 
week in the Parliamentary Committee 
of the County Council, it was decided 
that this Motion now before the House 
should be put down without any reference 
at all to the Council as a whole. That 
was carried by a majority of 10 to 9, 
but the Parliamentary Committee had 
no power to pledge the Council. The 
hon. Member said that the Committee had 
instructions to do their best to get the 
Bills through which they introduced. 
He had searched in vain for any such 
mandate. What he did find was an 
instruction to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to comply with the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons, and 
yet they were now asking that one of 
those Standing Orders should be sus- 
pended. As to the majority of 15 on 
the Council, of which the hon. Member 
had made the most, that was insignifi- 
cant when it was remembered that the 
aldermanic vote was much stronger on 
the Progressive than on the Moderate 


side. The question before the House 
was very simple. The County Council 
brought in a_ Bill enabling them 


to work the tramways which they had 
acquired. Then it was pointed out that 
the Bill was contrary to the Standing 
Orders of the House; and the County 
Council coolly asked the House to 
suspend the Standing Order, which was 
passed less than three years ago, and 
which might be considered, there- 
fore, to embody the most recent 
deliberations of the House on the 
subject. The Standing Order provided 
that the Committee of the House might 
insert a clause into a Tramway Bill 
to the effect that if a local authority 
were unable to demise its tramways 
on such terms as in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade would yield the 
local authority an adequate return, the 
Board of Trade might give the local 
authority a licence to work such tram- 
ways. That provision ought to satisfy 
the London County Council, for the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
known to be very friendly to the County 
Council, and would readily accede to the 
application. It was said that the Coun- 
cil could not find a lessee to pay an 
adequate rent for the line. That was 
not surprising. There were a little more 
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than four miles of line which the Coun- 
cil wished to lease for a short term, and 
those four miles part of a large system of 
tramways. The hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Stuart) said that the view of 
the majority of the Council was that of 
business men on a business matter. His 
experience of the old Council and of the 
present majority was that it was by no 
means composed entirely of business 
men, but included a great many theorists 
and faddists and gentlemen who had not 
the least appreciation of matters of 
business. The hon. Member also said 
that the Council only wanted the power 
of working the tramways, and did not 
contemplate actually working them. The 
Council had never shown themselves 
backward in the past in exercising all 
the rights which had been given to them ; 
and if the power now asked were once 
given, they would on the moment try 
the experiment of working the tramways. 
He predicted that the results would be 
most disastrous to the ratepayers of 
London. They had the experience of 
one tramway worked by a local authority 
—the Corporation of Huddersfield ; and 
that was the only example which could 
be quoted. During the ten years in 
which the Huddersfield Corporation had 
worked the tramways there had been a 
loss of £37,442—a loss which fell upon 
the ratepayers. Why did not the 
London County Council follow the exam- 
ple of the Liverpool Corporation, which 
had expended £240,000 on the laying of 
tramways, and which received a rental 
of 10 per cent. on the outlay? That 
would be a much better plan of dealing 
with the ratepayers’ money than specu- 
lating in horses and tramcars. The 
Moderates had been accused of cham- 
pioning monopolists. He appreciated 
the new-born zeal of the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch for private enterprise, 
but the majority of the County Council 
had shown in years past a desire to do 
everything to stifle and choke private 
enterprise. The Moderates wished to en- 
courage private enterprise, without which 
what would London or England be! But 
they believed thatin checking the attempt 
of the majority on the Council in their 
present endeavour they were acting as the 
champions of the ratepayers’ purse. 
This municipalisation of everything the 
County Council could get hold of must 
tend to an increase of the rates. Why 
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should the Standing Order be suspended ? 
A plain answer could be given. If the 
House determined to suspend the Order 
he was satisfied that every local authority 
in the country would come to the House 
and say theydesired the Order suspended. 
He did not see why the London County 
Council should have any different treat- 
ment to the great Corporations in the 
provinces. He asked the House not to 
part with the restraining power which 
they had in their hands now and which 
had been imposed so recently. 

Mr. J. W. BENN (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s) said, that if this were a 
case of dealing with one tramway com- 
pany the Standing Order might meet it, 
but in London there were unfortunately 
no less than eight tramway companies. 
While under the Standing Order the 
County Council might be successful in 
coming to terms with one or two com- 
panies, they might in all probability be 
at variance with the rest and be unable 
to deal with the whole tramway system 
in a satisfactory manner. The London 
County Council had endeavoured to so 
arrange their tramway business that the 
whole or nearly the whole of the system 
would come into their hands in four or 
five years’ time. The hon. Member for 
Marylebone posed as the champion of 
the ratepayers. Let him direct atten- 
tion to a few figures, which proved that 
concern for the interest of the rate- 
payers was rather on the other side. 
The Council had an offer some time ago 
for a 21 years’ lease of one-third of the 
London tramway system. They found 
that, without the assistance of this 
measure, the best they could get from 
the tramway companies was something 
like £60,000 a year in the shape of 
rental. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE pre- 
sumed the figure was the hon. Member's 
own. If it was an adviser’s, would he 
name that adviser ! 

Mr. J. W. BENN said, that if the 
hon. Baronet had been a member of the 
old Council he would not have asked the 
question. The figures were arrived at 
after communication with the North 
Metropolitan Company. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: One 
tramway company? 

Mr. J. W. BENN said, it had to do 
with one-third of the tramway system 
of London and of lines extending some 
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35 miles. Against the £60,000 rental 
they found the net earnings of the 
tramway companies of London at the 
present time amounted to £210,000. 
There was thus a balance of £150,000, 
and what the Council were fighting for 
was power to drive a fair bargain with 
the tramway companies, so that the rate- 
payers of London might get a share of 
the £150,000. 

Sr J. BLUNDELL MAPLE asked 
if anything was calculated for horses 
and cars and capital ! 

Mr. J. W. BENN said, that all those 
things were carefully calculated for in 
his figures. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: Not 
in the £60,000. 

Mr. J. W. BENWN said, if the hon. 
Gentleman would confer with him after- 
wards he would satisfy him on all points. 
The matter had been referred to as if it 
were a fad of the Progressive Party. It 
was really nothing of the kind. It was 
the outcome of a like Bill which pro- 
ceeded from the great Corporations of 
the kingdom, and was suggested by 
one of the leading Conservative Mem- 
bers of the London County Council. 
It was in no sense a Progressive fad. He 
thought they got at the secret of the 
matter from the following paragraph in 
a circular issued by the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company to the 
electors advising them to vote for the 
Moderate candidates at the recent 
election :— 


Tramways Bill. 


“Tf such a power were granted, it would 
seriously diminish the value of your undertaking, 
and under these circumstances I would strongly 
urge upon you not only to vote for, but to use 
your influence on behalf of, the Moderate 
candidates in this district.” 


This was a case of “one good turn de- 
serves another.” He hoped the Instruc- 
tion would be agreed to by an over- 
whelming majority. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
thought the House, and certainly the 
Opposition, were indebted to the hon. 
Gentleman for his candour and straight- 
forwardness. The hon. Member had 
gone into elaborate calculations which, 
if he accepted in their integrity, which, 
if he believed them to be as correct as 
he believed them to be incorrect, proved 
one thing beyond all question, namely, 
that the desire of the supporters of the 
Instruction was that the London County 
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Council should enter into possession of 
the tramways for the purpose of working 
them. The hon. Member for Shoreditch 
disclaimed any intention of working the 
tramways, and of course he accepted the 
assurance of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. STUART: I said that was a 
matter which must look after itself. 

Mr. COHEN was sorry his hon. Friend 
receded somewhat from that position. 
That made him all the more inclined to 
say he did not think there was a shred 
of confidence to be placed in the ex- 
pressed intentions——he would not say of 
the hon. Gentleman because he had dis- 
claimed it—of the Progressive majority 
of the London County Council. His 
reason for saying that was that there 
could not be any consistency—-he had 
almost said sincerity—in the reasons 
they urged for the protecting Instruction 
they asked the House to pass. It was 
said the Instruction was needed in order 
that the hand of the London County 
Council should not be forced in negotia- 
ting for these leases. He assured his hon. 
Friends opposite that if he believed the 
London County Council would be, or 
could be, in any way damaged in 
negotiating the leases, he would not only 
not oppose but he would support the In- 
struction. The very contrary was the case. 
The Council were protected by the fact 
that, as soon as they satisfied the Board 
of Trade that they were unable to get 
reasonable terms from their suggested 
lessees, they would be armed with the 
power hon. Gentlemen proposed to endow 
them with. He regarded the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade as absolutely 
essential for the economy, if not for the 
pure and honest management of the 
tramways. He did not suggest for a 
moment that the past, present or future 
London County Council could in any 
way be amenable to any corrupt in- 
fluences of any kind, but he thought the 
House would see that to expose popularly 
elected bodies to the pressure which hon. 
Members knew constituencies would 
exercise was unwise in the highest 
degree. It was said only on Tuesday 
by Mr. Charles Harrison that the House 
of Lords decided that it should be open 
to the Council to work the tramways. 
The question of working the tramways 
was never before their Lordships and 
was never pronounced upon by them. 
The right of working the tramways 
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had been prohibited by Parliament, 
and that right ought not to be re- 
stored in this case without cogent and 
irresistible reason; and certainly not 
upon the absurd pretext that it was 
necessary to protect the London County 
Council in negotiations in regard to the 
tramways with possible lessees. He was 
surprised at the boldness with which 
some hon. Members had urged that 
they were urging this question in the 
interest of the London ratepayers ; con- 
sidering that Mr. Charles Harrison, 
the prime mover in this project for 
having the tramways worked by the 
County Council, had his majority of 
1,373 reduced to 872 at the last County 
Council election; that his hon. Friend 
| opposite had his majority reduced by 
|half, and that two other Members pro- 
minent in the business--one of whom 
was the Chairman of the Highways 
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Commission at that moment-——were abso- 
| lutely rejected by their constituencies. 
He said, therefore, that with those facts 
before them it was misleading the House 
of Commons to say that the issue was 
presented to the ratepayers, and that the 
answer of the ratepayers was that they 
|were in favour of the working of the 
|tramways by the London County 
Council. He was absolutely convinced 
that such a project would mean the in- 
troduction of unbusinesslike and un- 
remunerative principles into the work- 
ing of those undertakings, at the expense 
of the ratepayers and in conflict with 
their decision as pronounced at the 
recent election. 

Tae PRESIDENT or roe BOARDor 
TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
he would not enter into the internal con- 
flicts of the London County Council, 
with which the time of the House was 
unhappily so much occupied. The simple 
question before the House was whether, 
in the case of a Bill of the London County 
Council, they should suspend a particular 
Standing Order which gave power to the 
Committee on the Bill to allow a local 
authority to work a tramway only on 
the condition of leasing, or of endeavour- 
ing to lease, that tramway to some com- 
pany. The Standing Order enlarged the 
power of the Committee, but it did not 
give them unlimited power to enable 
local authorities to work the tramways. 
It had been suspended in a considerable 
number of cases; and in three cases— 
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Glasgow, Plymouth, and Huddersfield—| say, as a ratepayer of Huddersfield, 


the local authorities were working the | that 


tramways, because they had not been | 
able to get leasing terms satisfactory 
to themselves. It appeared that local 
authorities could generally 
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succeed in | 
getting round the clause, and work the | 


tramways themselves, if they took the| 
‘tween the Corporation and the Post 


trouble to do so; but, on the other hand, 
if a local authority desired to lease a 
tramway, the clause threw some difficul- 
ties in their way. But the question now 


public opinion was strongly 
in favour of the tramways being 
worked by the Corporation because of 
| the great benefit it had conferred on the 
community. As an instance of the de- 
velopment of the undertaking, he might 
mention that, by an arrangement be- 


Ottice, the tramways collected the letters 


‘in the town and carried them to the out- 


before the House was whether there were | 


any reasons why the Standing Order 


should be suspended in the case of the | 


London County 


Council. The hon. 


Member for Shoreditch had given certain | 


reasons why the case of London should 
be favourably considered. It was 
pointed out that there were 30 miles of 


tramways which the County Council had | 


already obtained the right to work ; and 
that unless all the tramways were 
brought under the same system there 
would be difficulties as to transit and as 
to the interchange of fares, which in the 
interest of the people it would be well to 
avoid. That was the position of affairs. 
He would merely further point out that 
in Glasgow the tramways were worked 
by the municipality with very satisfac- 
tory results. (Cries of “No no!” and 
“Hear, hear!”] He was told by the | 
Lord Provost of Glasgow that such was 
the case. 

*Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, he could speak with practical know- 
ledge and experience of the results of 
the working of the tramways in Hud- 
dersfield by the Corporation. It might | 
be that there was a balance against the 


| that object. 


Corporation in the working of the under- | 


taking ; but he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone must have somewhat 
exaggerated, though unintentionally, no | 
doubt, the figures which he had quoted 
to the House. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to state that | 


lying districts, and vice versé. He knew 
that the general feeling of the Corpora- 
tion, as well as that of the ratepayers, 
was that the working of the tramways 
by the municipality had conferred ad- 
vantages on the community which were 
well worth whatever loss might have 
been sustained in the cost of working the 
undertaking. He, too, had had a con. 
versation with the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow on the subject of the working 
of the tramways in that city; and he 
could say that the statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade was in 
strict accordance with what he had been 
told by that gentleman. The municipal 
corporations were practically unanimous 
in desiring that the powers asked for 
by this Bill should be conferred upon 
them ; and they had passed a resolution 
to that effect through their representa- 
tives, and had prepared a draft Bill with 
They thought the Standing 
Order was unnecessary and embarrass- 
ing to them; and surely Local Authorities 
knew best local wants and requirements, 
and how they could best fulfil their duties 
and obligations. For these reasons, and 
with the object that there might be 
another precedent for such municipal 
powers, the Corporations desired him to 
support this question being at least left 
to the discretion of the Committee after 
hearing the facts and ents. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, it was manifest from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Shore- 


I got the figures from the Corporation ditch that the London County Council 


accounts. 


did not desire this privilege in order to 


*Sir A. K. ROLLIT: They may not make use of it, as they had no intention 


be the last accounts published. 


or wish to run the tramways themselves ; 


Mr. BOULNOIS: The accounts for but they desired to have in their hands 


1894. 


|a@ weapon or instrument which would 


*Sirn A. K. ROLLIT said, he still) give them a power over the tramways 
thought his hon. Friend was under some companies in any negotiations that 
mistake, but whatever, within any reason-| might take place. 


able limits, the balance of the income | 


Mr. STUART said, that, as to the 


account for 1894 might be, he could | views of the London County Council in 
Mr. Bryce. 
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regard to the question of working the 
tramways, he had no authority to say 


anything at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
hon. Gentleman might not have meant 
to say it, but that he did say it, was 
beyond doubt. He thought that in a 
matter of this kind, in which there was 
a bargain to be made between parties, 
Parliament should not interfere in favour 
of one party or the other, but should 
occupy an absolutely impartial position. 
As to the general merits of the question 
whether Corporations should work the 
tramways, he admitted there was a great 
deal to be said on either side, and 
they should endeavour to keep an open 
mind in regard to it. But there was 
one reason against it which the House 
would do well to keep constantly in 
view, and that was, that if they were 
going to give Municipal Corporations 
not only the possession of the tramways, 
which he thought they ought to have, 
but the right to work them as a commer- 
cial concern, they were going to bring 
them into direct competition with 
private enterprise in the way of ‘buses 
and cabs. Though he put the rights of 
Corporations as high as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Islington, he thought 
it undesirable that the whole weight of the 
public purse—the whole weight of the 
rates—should be brought to bear in acom- 
petition possibly against existing private 
undertakings. That was all he had to say 
on the general question. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Islington, that Local Authorities knew 
what was good for them better than the 
House or the Government. But if it 
were desirable to get rid of the Parlia- 
mentary control in this matter which 
now existed, surely it should be done by 
a general rule of the Act, and not left 
to be brought up time after time in a 
flagging House, when on one day, 
by a majority of 15, a particular Cor- 
poration would get the power, and the 
next day by a majority of 15, another Cor- 
poration would be deprived of the power. 
If the thing was right let it be done once 
for all, and let it be done thoroughly. 
This control of which they were talking 
was claimed by the House of Commons 
in a Bill passed a few years ago, estab- 
lishing the London County Council, and 
the regulation they were now talking 
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about was passed by the House of Com- 


mons only three years ago. Of course, 
if in the short interval that had elapsed, 
the House of Commons had changed its 
mind, by all means let it say so by means 
of some general legislation such as he had 
suggested. It was now 10 years since he 
was at the Board of Trade, and things 
had changed there as much as elsewhere. 
In his time it was a tradition of the 
office impressed upon him, and which he 
endeavoured scrupulously to fulfil, that 
the whole weight and influence of the 
office should be brought to bear against 
any private Bill which sought to undo 
for a particular place or a particular 
purpose the general law and what was 
the general practice. He was told there 
had been great infractions on these pre- 
cedents in the last year or two. The 
House of Commons appointed a Special 
Committee, which might be almost called 
an expert Committee, carefully to ex- 
amine the circumstances under which 
power should be given to local authorities 
to provide electric lighting. But that 
caused corporation after corporation, and 
company after company, to come to the 
House, each with a separate scheme. It 
was thus almost impossible that the 
House could give to individual schemes 
the attention they required, and the 
House decided, once for all, to lay down 
rules which all companies and all cor- 
porations should obey. He understood 
that at the present time there was before 
a Committee of this House a Bill for 
establishing electric lighting which set 
at naught altogether all the regulations 
of the House. Again he said he was 
not at all prepared to argue that these 
regulations were the best that could be 
made, and that experience might not 
show the necessity for changes. But he 
thought it would be a most disastrous 
thing if, time after time, on the score of 
an application made by this or that 
authority, they were going to allow the 
general regulations which had been more 
carefully considered than any single case 
of this kind could be, to be overridden 
by a private Bill. 

*Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie) presumed that what 
they were considering now was the pro- 
posal by the London County Council 
that the Standing Order imposing certain 
conditions before a local authority could 
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take over the tramways, should be sus- 
pended in order that they might obtain 
power to work the tramways without 
complying with the conditions interposed 
by the Standing Order. There was in- 
volved in this question a broadissue. If 
the House yielded to any application sub- 
mitted to it on behalf of the City of Lon- 
don, it would be impossible to deny that 
right to any other Municipality which 
might bring forward any analogous claim. 
The point they were considering, there- 
fore, was whether it was advisable or in 
the general interest that they should 
give to Corporations the right to supply 
locomotion to their ratepayers at the 
public cost. It appeared to him abso- 
lutely necessary that the House should 
consider carefully before they proceeded 
to legislate in such a direction, and deal 
with the subject in a general and broad 
aspect. Werethey togive powers to Munici- 
palities without restriction? Were there 
to be no defined borrowing powers, and 
no regulations as to fares? They should 
consider such matters before embarking 
upon legislation which might have the 
effect of inducing a Municipality to 
undertake the running of cars under 
the cost price of such conveyance. It 
would be absolutely essential from a 
business point of view that the House 
should make certain provisions by which 
it would be impossible for Corporations 
to convey passengers below the actual 
cost and to charge the loss upon the rates, 
Allusion had been made to the City of 
Glasgow, but it was premature to say one 
word as yet as to the success or otherwise 
of the tramway operations at Glasgow, be- 
cause the finances of the city were so com- 
plicated. He felt it his duty to oppose 
the Bill promoted by the Glasgow Cor- 
poration which came before the House 
some little time ago, on account of two 
clauses to which he took great excep- 
tion. But there were other clauses 
in that Bill which he suspected, for, 
whatever the intention, he seriously 
believed they might have the effect of 
concealing from the public the actual 
cost of the working of the tram- 
ways. It was believed in Glasgow 
that the Corporation had borrowed about 
£400,000 in order to provide for the 
tramways, but it was said they had no 
parliamentary authority to so employ it. 
They had, no doubt, in Glasgow splendid 
new cars, at fares 50 per cent. lower 


Mr, Alexander Cross. 
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than before. But was it to be supposed 
that, under the generous, benevolent 
management of the Corporation, they 
were going to make a profit at fares 50 
per cent. below those which afforded only 
a small margin to a company before? 
He did not believe that it was possible 
for any Corporation to achieve results 
such as were achieved by individuals 
working for their own advantage, and 
who conducted their business more 
economically than could be done by a 
Corporation. He submitted that it would 
be wise and proper for this House to 
interpolate carefully devised yet reason- 
able conditions before they allowed 
Municipalities to have the conduct of 
tramway operations at the cost of the 
rates. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
observed that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, to whom he generally 
deferred on matters connected with 
municipal policy, had imported into the 
Debate two matters which, from the 
point of view of London, ought to be 
replied to. The right hon. Gentleman 
suspected as a probability that if the 
London County Council had the excep- 
tional power which he (Mr. Burns) denied 
that this Motion imposed upon it, that 
then hecould concede the possibility of the 
Municipal Authority owning and working 
trams, in the exercise of that monopoly 
possibly restricting the freedom of living 
and employment of the men who worked 
cabs and rival omnibuses. The city of 
Birmingham owed a good deal to the 
right hon. Gentleman for having put a 
stop to private enterprise when that was 
opposed to the municipal and sanitary 
interests of his own city. The Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham owned and leased 
the tramways, from which they enjoyed 
annually a net profit of £6,000. Surely 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham would not deny to the city he 
so ably represented the right, if by a 
vote of the Town Council they so decided, 
to terminate the present condition of 
ownership and lease, and in the interest 
of the people of that city to work the 
trams without the direct intervention of 
a private company? He was sure that in 
such a case the right hon. Gentleman 
would take up the attitude he had taken 
up before, namely, that Municipalities, 
ordinarily speaking, should have the 
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power to dominate over their own muni- 
cipal destinies. He could conceive it 

ible that Birmingham, as in the case 
of Huddersfield, might undertake to lose 
a certain amount of money by the 
working of their own tramways, and if 
by so doing the housing of the people 
and the sanitary accommodation of the 
city were improved by that small loss. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
when he was at the Board of Trade the 
traditions of that Department were 
against the locality having powers which 
others did not enjoy. That was per- 
fectly true. When Corporations came to 
that House to obtain power to own their 
own gasworks, they invariably did so by 
means of private Bills. It became so 
inconvenient for the House to be con- 
tinually discussing Bill after Bill, that, 
for the benefit of every locality that 
wanted to purchase its gasworks, this 
duty was delegated, under certain general 
conditions and regulations, to a Com- 
mittee upstairs, with the result that 198 
gasworks were now owned by local 
authorities. The same course was sub- 
sequently followed in the case of water- 
works and electric lighting, and when 
the demands for working or leasing 
tramways became as numerous as the 
applications in respect of gas and water 
undertakings had been in the past, then 
he was sure that House would refuse to 
any local authority the right to come to 
the House and discuss these matters, 
which were much better left to the Com- 
mittee upstairs under the general in- 
structions and conditions. He wanted 
to point out to the House that the 
London County Council practically asked, 
by the suspension of Standing Order 
171, that it should be allowed to 
place itself in the position that Glasgow, 
Huddersfield, and Leeds were now in. 
Why should Glasgow have, either by 
private Bill or provisional order, powers 
to own and work its own tramways, and 
a Bill to effect the same object for 
London not to be allowed to go to a 
Committee upstairs? What the Board 
had to determine to do was to show that 
this big city of five millions should not 
labour under worse conditions than were 
applicable to Glasgow, Huddersfield, and 
Leeds, and he believed hon. Members 
would subordinate their politics so as to 
allow the municipal authority to carry 
out their policy, which, since the recent 
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election, had been endorsed by 70 votes 
to 55. He would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Dulwich, who had _ so 
worthily interested himself in cheap 
workmen’s trains, not to stultify his 
action by declaring by his vote that the 
London County Council should not have 
a right to provide workmen’s trams. 
He hoped the House would vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) opposed the motion. He 
thought it very undesirable that the 
County Council should undertake to 
work the tramways. They were already 
overwhelmed with work, which, more- 
over, was of necessity increasing, and 
yet the hon. Member for Shoreditch 
wished them to work the tramways, and 
later on the water supply. The real 
leaders of the Progressive Party went 
even further; they wished to muni- 
cipalise, or rather monopolise, almost 
everything; they wished the London 
County Council to manage the Secondary 
Education of London, to undertake the 
Hospitals, to work the Docks, to super- 
intend the Port, to keep the Pawn- 
brokers’ Shops—and in fact, in their 
view, the ideal of the Millenium would 
be that the population of London should 
consist of 118 Councillors, 19 Alder- 
men, and 4,500,000 County Council 
employés. They wish to turn the 
London County Council into a gigantic 
trading concern. This policy was con- 
demned by the electors at the last elec- 
tion. The motion in the Council in 
support of the policy advocated by the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch was only 
carried by a very narrow majority of the 
electors. He believed that a large 
majority of the representatives of 
London in the House of Commons 
were opposed to the motion, and he 
hoped the Government would not again 
use their majority in a matter affecting 
London to override the wishes of 
London members. Of course, if the 
London County Council could not get 
any company to work the tramways, it 
might be necessary, however undesir- 
able, that they should do so themselves. 
That was a very improbable contingency, 
but it might arise, and it had been fully 
provided for. In such a case the 
County Council could apply to the 
Board of Trade, and the Board of 
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Trade could grant them permission to 
work the lines until some reasonable 
offer were made. That fully met the 
case. He thought it very undesirable 
to increase the ever-growing army of 
County Council employés ; the County 
Council were alréady overwhelmed with 
work. He felt sure they would make a 
loss if they attempted to work the 
tramways, and would still further 
raise the rapidly-increasing rates of 
the Metropolis. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire), 
us a Ratepayer in London, said he might 
claim the right to speak on the merits 
of this question, but that was not his 
object in rising. He wanted to know on 
what grounds London local questions 
claimed so much of the valuable time 
of the House. Only three or four 
days since, the Leader of the House 
informed the Scottish Members that 
he could not find time to introduce one 
or two Bills on Scottish legislation. Yet 
London Members came down here 
week after week and took up the best 
time of the House with their local 
affairs, and he as a Scotchman, pining 
for Scottish legislation, protested against 
this as an abuse of the privileges of the 
House. He wished to know whether it 
was not on the part of London the 
adoption of all the privileges of Home 
Rule, while they denied equal rights to 
Scotland. 


The House divided -- Ayes 191 ; Noes 
158.—( Division List No. 41.) 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN ARMY PENSIONS. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether Honorary 
Lieutenant Quilter was granted a pension 
of Rs.165 per mensem on retirement on 
23rd March, 1891, and whether he 
would have received Rs.240 per mensem, 
on succeeding to Honorary Captain 
Ryan, if he had been permitted to count 
one more month of service for pension ; 
whether his claim to the higher pension 
was strongly supported by the heads of 
his Department and recommended by 
the Government of India; whether 
Lieutenant Quilter took part in the 
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relief of Lucknow, and was rewarded with 
“ boon” service of not less than one year 
on that account.; and, whether, taking 
into consideration the fact that Lieu- 
tenant Quilter has received no benefit 
from his “boon” service, he will give 
effect to the recommendation of the 
Government of India ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russett, North 
Beds), answering in the absence of Mr. 
H. H. Fowrer : Lieutenant Quilter re- 
ceived the pension to which he was 
entitled by rank and length of service. 
It is true that the Government of India 
recommended an exceptional concession 
in his favour, but the Secretary of State 
in Council was unable to accept this 
suggestion, which appeared to him to be 
based on a misapprehension of the rules. 
The present Secretary of State sees 
no sufficient reason for disturbing his 
predecessor’s decision. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, that as Lord Cromer has 
stated with regard to his statement of 
1882 about the annual average income 
per head, that though he was not pre- 
pared to pledge himself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it 
was sufficiently accurate to justify his 
conclusion that the taxpaying community 
was exceedingly poor, and that thus the 
calculation being sufficiently accurate, 
whether he will grant the Return for 
which a Motion stands on this day's 
Paper, as such Return is the only means 
of forming a fairly correct idea of the 
material condition of British India ; and, 
whether, if he be unwilling to grant as a 
Return the details of Lord Cromer’s 
calculations, as asked in the first part of 
the Motion, he will give an opportunity 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury of 
personally inspecting them ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Con- 
sidering that the statement to which my 
hon. Friend refers was confessedly founded 
upon uncertain data, and that any 
similar calculation which might now be 
made must be founded on equally un- 
certain data and might probably be 
misleading, the Secretary of State is 
unable to agree to my hon. Friend’s 
Motion. 
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Post Office 


TRISH aa AND THE 
HAMROCK. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, whether he is aware that 
on St. Patrick’s Day the Irish artillery- 
men in St. James Cavalier and Tign 
hutments, Malta, were ordered and com- 
pelled to remove the shamrock from 
their helmets on the batteries being 
paraded for church, the order being 
given in one case by the orderly sergeant 
and in the other by Lieutenant Quain of 
Dublin ; was a circular issued by the 
War Office, dated 16th February 1893, 
in consequence of the punishment of 
Private O’Grady in the Welsh Fusiliers 
in 1892, allowing Irish, English, Scotch, 
and Welsh soldiers to wear national 
emblems on the occasion of national or 
regimental anniversaries, at the discre- 
tion of Commanding Officers ; was the 
Commanding Officer at Malta a party to 
the order for removing the shamrock 
from the artillerymen’s helmets ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
shamrock is publicly worn on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, as representative of Her Majesty, 
the Government will take steps to pre- 
vent Irish soldiers being subjected in 
future to orders to remove the shamrock 
from their helmets on St. Patrick’s Day 
on the initiative of non-commissioned 
and subaltern officers ¢ 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR Mr. CamPpBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): I promised a few 
days ago to enquire into the particular 
incident referred to in the question ; 
nothing is known of it at present. With 
regard to the general question I may 
frankly state my view of it. I cannot 
see any harm, as a general rule, in per- 
mitting such gratification as the wearing 
of a national emblem on a national 
anniversary may afford. But discretion 
is allowed to the Commanding Officers of 
Battalions, and this, I presume, for t~vo 
reasons : firstly that, after all, it is desir- 
able that there should be some uniformity 
in what we call by the name of uniforms ; 
and, secondly, that there may be circum- 
stances in which the wearing of an em- 
blem by one soldier may be a cause of 
offence to another. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : The point of my 


question is that it was not a commanding 
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| officer who gave this order, but a non- 
| commissioned officer in one case and a 
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| subaltern in the other. Surely this is a 
matter of sufficient gravity, in view of 
the fact that there are 20,000 Irish 
soldiers wearing the Queen’s colours, to 
justify the right hon. Gentleman in tele- 
graphing to Malta for information. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Inquiry is being made into the circum- 
stances. If they turn out to be what 
is alleged I will take the necessary steps. 

Mr. J. REDMOND( Waterford) :asked 
whether, in view of the fact that very 
often soldiers of the rank and file were 
not aware of the necessity of applying to 
the commanding officer for leave to wear 
their national emblem, the War Office 
would issue a general order to the effect 
that there was no objection to Irish 
soldiers wearing the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I occupy a neutral position in this matter, 
as I belong to a country, the emblem of 
which does not lend itself to the 
convenience of a  button-hole. But 
really I think a commanding officer 
who is responsible and who has to exer- 
cise his discretion should, unless he sees 
any particular reason, such as that to 
which I have alluded, allow every latitude 
and facility for the display of a laudable 
national sentiment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY gave notice he 
should revert to this subject. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiry by telegraph ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
With the Easter holidays so near I hope 
to have information when the House 
reassembles. 


POST OFFICE SERVANTS. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General, whether the Chairman of 
the Tracers’ Association was recently de- 
graded and his pay reduced for forward- 
ing to him, at the request of the Asso- 
ciation, a resolution unanimously adopted 
by its members; and whether, if so, 
there is any regulation of the Service 
which prohibits the officials of any union 
of Post Office servants from communi- 
cating with him on behalf of the union’ 


20 
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Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL |inconvenience has been caused by the 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, | protracted delay ! 
E.): It is the fact that a tracer was re-|} Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
cently degraded and his pay reduced be-| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Snaw- 
cause he telegraphed a resolution to me | Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
direct at my private residence, instead of | stated, in reply to previous questions, the 
submitting a memorial through his explanations which I have received as to 
superior officers. Not much more than athe delay in the Report of the Royal 

ear before, however, he had, in conjunc- | Commission on Tuberculosis, and I must 
tion with others, committed precisely the | disclaim any personal responsibility for 
same offence, and with those others ex-| the delay, which was largely owing to the 
pressed regret for the action, and asked | long illness and death of the late Chair- 
permission to withdraw the papers. It|man, Lord Basing. I am glad to say, 
is obvious, therefore, that the tracer in | however, that I believe the Report was 


question was well aware of the rule) 
which he wilfully disregarded. That 
rule, which, I believe, obtains not only 
in the Post Office but throughout the 
Civil Service, directs officers to forward 
memorials with reference to the condi- 
tions of their service to the head of their 
department through their superior 
officers, and I must adhere to a rule 
which is essential both in the interest of 
individuals and of the discipline of the | 
staff, 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Ruschceliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether the assur- 
ance given on Ilth February that the 
House would be in possession of the Re- 
port of the Opium Commission before | 
Easter will be realised ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The’ 
Secretary of State has no power to give | 
any assurance with regard to the date 
at which the Royal Commission may 
send in their Report ; but, having made | 
inquiries, he has still reason to think that | 
it may be presented by the 11th April. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, | 
W.): 1 beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether, con- 
sidering that during the last two years 
19 questions have been addressed to him 
as to the delay in publishing the Report 
of the Departmental Committee, he will 
state what explanations the Commission 
gives for the delay; how it is that) 
while the Report, according to his state-| 
ment on 28th May, 1894, was then 
being revised in passing through the 
press, it is still incomplete and unpub- 
lished; and, if he is aware that great 





signed yesterday. A supplementary Re- 
port by one of the Commissioners is now 
being printed, and it is expected that this 
will very shortly be signed. Both 
Reports will then be sent in. 


THE FACTORY ANT WORKSHOPS 
ACTS. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether he will issue instruc- 
tions to Inspectors of Factories and 
Workshops that a place where manual 
labour is exercised for the purpose of 
gain in such processes as those of sorting 
rags, packing goods, or bottling liquors, 
is a workshop within the meaning of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts and the 
Public Health Act, 1875, without regard 
to the question whether tools or imple- 
ments are used in such process, or 
whether he will (if necessary) introduce 
such an Amendment to the Factories and 
Workshops Bill of this Session as will 
provide that all such places shall be 
treated as workshops within the meaning 
of those Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): I have no power 
to issue the instructions suggested. The 
widest interpretation consistent with the 
provision of the Act of 1878 is already 
given to the term “workshop.” To ex- 
tend it so as to include a mere warehouse 
not connected with a factory or work- 
shop, where the work carried on is mere 
packing or bottling, and not in any 
sense the making or adapting for sale of 
the article, would be a very great exten- 
sion of the Factory Acts, and would 
bring within their operation the es- 
tablishments of most wholesale grocers, 
chemists and drapers. Many of the 
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provisions of the Acts are not really) Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
appropriate to the work carried on in| STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
these places, and the duty of inspecting| (Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
them would necessitate a very large in-| Berwick): Her Majesty's Representa- 
crease in the present staff. I must not be| tives abroad have been instructed to 
understood as holding that warehouses of | furnish Reports on Bounties in con- 
this kind might not properly be made the | tinuation of those called for in 1889. 
subject of statutory regulation, but I | Portions of Sir H. Crowe's report are in 
think that, if they are to be dealt with as answer to a request made by the Royal 
in the case of shops, there must be special Commission on Agriculture for special 


~~~ ~~ > 


legislation on the subject. 


WINDOW BREAKING BY SOLDIERS. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings of the Cork Corporation 
on Friday, 29th ultimo, when a city 
trader presented a bill for the malicious 
breakage of glass by soldiers of the 
South Lancashire Regiment, and several 
other breakages of glass were complained 
of as being committed by soldiers who 
wanted to get out of the Army ; and, 
will the military authorities take any 
steps to compensate the aggrieved 
citizens or the Cork Corporation, who 
have to make good the damage done ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is true, I regret to say, that certain 
young soldiers in a battalion station 
at Cork, have been charged with the 
offence of larceny and window breaking. 


The cases are being dealt with by the | 


civil power, and I am not aware of any 
reason why the public should bear the 
cost of making good the damage any 


more than in the case of civilian offend- 


ers. We have no reason to suppose 
that the object of the men was to get 
out of the Army. 


REPORTS ON AGRICULTURE, 
BOUNTIES, AND TRADE ABROAD. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 


Reports on the agricultural position of 
| France and Germany, and on the agri- 
|cultural position and power of com- 
|petition in agricultural produce of 
Russia, the United States, and the 
Argentine Republic. It is thought that 
special reports from these principal coun- 
tries mentioned by the Royal Commis- 
sion will be sufficient, seeing that the 
‘annual reports from Her Majesty's 
Consuls contain much information on 
|agriculture. Attention will be paid to 
| the conversion of weights, measures, and 
| money. 
| Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked whe- 
| ther reports from Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark might be included ! 

Sir E. GREY said, he should consider 
| the point. 
| Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
|Thanet) asked whether reports from 
| South America would be included. 
| Sir E. GREY said, the Argentine 
| would be included. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
/asked whether there was any idea when 
| the reports would be obtained. 
| Sir E. GREY said, the Report from 
| the Argentine would take longer than a 
| report, say, from Belgium. 
| 
| THROUGH RAILWAY RATES FROM 

IRELAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
| I beg to ask the President of the Board 
|of Trade whether he is aware that, 


(Bristol, W.): I beg to ask the Under | although the North Eastern Company 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs|have given through rates from Belfast 
whether it is proposed to publish Reports|and Larne, yet they refuse to put 
on Agriculture, Bounties, and Trade in| through rates in operation, either for 
each of the several countries of Europe | cattle or goods traffic, between interior 
and in the United. States for the year | Irish stations and stations on their 
1894, similar to the Report recently | system ; and if he can make representa- 
published with regard to France; and | tion to the Railway Companies on the 
whether, in compiling such Reports, | subject? 
care will be taken to reduce, where | Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
sible, foreign money, weights. and|or TRADE (Mr. J. Brycs, Aberdeen, 
measures to English, so as to facilitate S.): The Board of Trade have commu- 
comparison with English statistics ? rw with the Railway Company on 
202 








Canal, Ireland. 
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the subject of the hon. Member’s ques-/ Tar CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
tion, and I gather from their reply that | TRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
the company are prepared to consider | upon-Tyne) : The facts, I am informed, 
any applications for through rates from | are substantially as stated in the ques- 
traders in Ireland. The company say | tion, though it is not correct to say that 
that they are not prepared, however, to the majority of the magistrates who 


grant through rates for all of their 
stations to all inland stations in Treland, 
but that they must deal with each case 
or group of cases separately. 
THE WELSH COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
state to the House the names of the 
proposed Welsh Commissioners before 
asking the House to consider the Es- 
tablished Church (Wales) Bill in Com- 
mittee 1 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not expect to 
be in a position to state the names of 
the proposed Commissioners before going 
into Committee. The names will, 
course, be given, as was done in the case 
of the Irish Church Bill, in good time 
before the clause is reached, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said the names would occur early in the 


Bill. 


than in the case of the Irish Church 
Bill. I will take care adequate time is 
given. 
LISTOWEL LICENSING SESSIONS. 
Mr. R. M. DANE: On behalf of the 


Mr. ASQUITH : They are much later | 


were’ present on the occasion of the 
granting of the licence at the October 
| Sessions were appointed since the present 
‘Government entered Office. Moreover, 
the voting took place in the magistrates’ 
room, and it is not known how they 
‘individually voted. As regards the last 
paragraph, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
|man must be aware that the matter is 
not one in which the Executive Govern- 
/ment has power to interfere in any way. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
| [beg toask the UnderSecretary of State for 
_ the Colonies whether any representations 
have been received from Australasia on 
‘the subject of the International Mone- 
\ tary Conference ; if so, will he state the 
|purport of such representations; and 
| what steps, if any, have been taken to 
| give them effect ! 

, THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
‘STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
| SypNEY Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 

lar) : Representations have been received 
from the Agents General to the effect 

that the Governments of the Australian 
| Colonies desire to be represented at an 


hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. J.| International Monetary Conference if 
Ross), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary held; but, as the hon. Member, was 


to the Lord: Lieutenant of Ireland (1) | 
whether he is aware that, at the October 
Licensing Sessions held at Listowel, a 
majority of the Bench, consisting of 
lately-appointed magistrates, granted a 
licence to a young girl called Mary 
Horgan, though her father, John 
Horgan, already held a public- house 
licence in the same town ; (2) whether | 
his attention has further been drawn to 
the statement of the County Court | 
Judge, on the application for a transfer, 
that it was a gross scandal in the admin- 





informed on Monday last by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no intimation 
of an approaching Monetary Conference, 
and the question, therefore, of any 
arrangement with reference thereto has 
not arisen. 


THE ROYAL CANAL, TRELAND. 
Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that since 
the inspection of the Royal Canal, Ire- 


istration of justice that the licence land, by General Hutchinson, in July 
should be used for such a purpose, or that last year, practically nothing has been 
magistrates should come there to put done by the owners, the Midland and 
money in a man’s pocket, and inerease | Great: Western Railway Company, to 
the public-houses in the town; and (3)| improve’ its condition; and ’ ‘whether, 
whether any steps can be’ taken ‘to | having regardto.'Géneral Hutéhinson’s 
prevent the repetition of such an occur- | condemnation of the state of the water 
rence ¢ ‘way, lock ‘gates,’ tow paths; harbours, 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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passing places, «c., and to the neglect of allotments under Section 10 of the Local 
the Company to remedy the very serious | Government Act of 1894, Parish Councils 
defects complained of, steps will be taken | are restricted to hiring them for the 
by the Board of Trade to haye the pro- | benefit only of such persons as are in- 
mised re-inspection of the Canal at an|cluded under the term “the labouring 
early date, with a view to further population,” used in Section 2 of the 
proceedings ? | Allotments Act, 1887; and whether 
Mr. BRYCE: The Board are in com- | that term includes any, and, if so, what, 
munication with the authorities of the classes of persons who donot fall under the 
Royal Canal, and will press them to | denomination of labourers as described 
carry out General . Hutchineon’s.. recom- i in the judgment of Lord Ellenborough, 
mendations. In February this year the/and reported in Lowther v. Earl of 
Board received a Report from the En-| Radnor, 8 East., p. 113, and of the pre- 
gineer of the Canal, which indicated | sent Master of ‘the Rolls in Morgan v. 
some progress with the works ; I shall | London General Omnibus Company 
be happy to show the Report to the hon. | 13 Q. B. D., p. 832 ? 
Member. The Board propose, before; Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am 
long, to order a re-inspection. advised that a Parish Council can only 
‘hire land for allotments for the benefit 
THE LAND COMMISSION. of persons of the labouring population. I 
Mr. DANE: On behalf of Mr. J. ‘have no authority to define the expres- 
Ross, T beg to ‘ask the Chief Secretary. sion “ labouring population ;” but I think 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is ‘he | at tony fairly Ue talon to intads persons 
aware that the Land Commission have | °)'P loged’ it mimenl labour ‘end ‘ony 
fixed « sitting of a sub-Commiission in | Others: who would usually be considered 
Cavan during the sitting of the County | = L- muy aie he 
Court of Cavan, when the solicitors for ,. M*- : Opp Fj lnnan 
landlords and tenants will be engaged tight hon. Gentleman ‘to tell us more 
gagee’ | distinctly what “ manual labour ” is ! 
and cannot attend the sub-Commission M tH AW LEFEVRE: [| think 
Court, and have the solicitors through | P oe 
'the hon. Member is as well able to give 
their secretary made a representation to | d 
the Head’ Cottinission’ of ‘the ‘incon-|* efinition of that as I am. 
venience attending this arrangement ; 


and can he make any representation to RELIEF WAGES. 

Slee af de’ of Ube ating ot Meg merren pre ee heegreo 

thé eahiCumnisatint oe I beg to ask the President of the 
goal Government Board whether he is 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The fact is as) 

jaware that the Rotherham. Board of 
stated in the first part of the question. | @. dians only pay..men. enga ged ant 
The Land Commissioners inform me that relief works 7d. per day, with 2d, per 
all the parties whose cases have been | -day for wife and 2d, for each child, and 
listed for hearing before the sub-Com- ) 0... stated. that they have no legal 
Pen have long since been noticed to | powers to pay a higher scale of r elief 
my upon the date mentioned, and | wages ; and whether he will inform them 

at they regret they cannot now post- as to what their powers are ! 
pone the sitting. The sittings of both | Me. SHAW. LEFEVRE: I have 
mae will bi Posi rn br ga we ar ms of | received a communication on this matter 
mt ART: e Commis: | tom the:.Rotherham:Guardians. Their 
sioners will communicate with the chair- | elerk., informs ae. that. they .are. fully 
man of the sub-Commission requesting | | aware that there is.no.scale _ payment 
wa ry bt eat th ie Manca the | for relief work laid down by the Local 
parties Mberesveas, 80 BS YO obviate any | Government Board... The only rule laid 


ic ae N19 ag arising. down by the Board is that at least. one- 
aqui i ives U1 14 ‘half of the relief shall be giyen in kind, 
LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS, such, as food and other articles of neces- 


Mx. T; BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom): | sity,, Beyond this the Board have never 
I. beg to ask the President, of, the..Local | interfered with the discretion of the 
Government Board whether, in hiring Guardians. 
| 
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| to arrange for an impartial investigation, 
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FREE GRANTS TO IRISH RAILWAYS. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, | such as is suggested by the right hon. 


S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | Gentleman, if I were to receive satisfac- 
Treasury what is the amount of the free | tory assurances that the Press would 
grants given to the counties of Mayo and abide by the result of an inquiry, and 
Sligo respectively under various Acts! would undertake not to oppose the pas- 
since 1883 for the construction of rail-| sage of the necessary legislation for a 
ways, and what annual subsidy in| corresponding revision in the charges, if 
addition is the Government responsible| it should be shown that they are 
for ; and what are the figures for similar | insufficient to provide for the cost ‘of the 
purposes for the county of Roscommon t | Service. 
Tus SECRETARY to rue TREA-| 

SURY (Sir Joun Hisserr, Oldham):| ILLNESS OF Mx. JUSTICE MONROE. 
The free grants to the county of Mayo, Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): 
are in respect of the Ballina-Killala, the I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Westport-Mallaranny, and the Achill | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
Extension lines, amounting altogether to| view of the lamented illness of Mr. 
£248,900. There has been a free grant | Justice Monroe, arrangements can be 
to the counties of Mayo and Sligo to-| made for the execution of Landed Estates 
gether, of £150,000 in respect of the | Court conveyances by one of Her Ma- 
Collooney -Claremorris line. The county | jesty’s Judges of the High Court of 
of Roscommon has received none. The | Justice in Ireland acting for the Land 


Mayo, | Judge 


annual subsidies payable are : 
£4,193 for three lines ; Sligo, £1,600 for Mn. I. MORLEY : I have communi- 
one line, and for Roscommon nothing. | cated in this matter with the Lord 
| Chancellor. 
PRESS TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES. 
Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I THE EAT UP SHIP 


beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to) Sik G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
a letter in The Times of 19th March, pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
signed by A. G. Jeans, Chairman of the | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
Press Association, in which Mr. Jeans|ment whether the Committee of the 
challenges the accuracy of the estimate | reformatory ship Clarence have come to 
of loss on Press telegraphic messages | any new decision ; and, whether the re- 
made by the Postmaster General at|instatement of the) captain has been 
the meeting of the Associated Cham-| arranged for; and, if not, whether the 
bers of Commerce; and, whether he/ original notice of the termination of his 
intends to take any steps so as to have | /appointment on 5th April will be per- 
the matter investigated by a competent mitted to be carried out in the face of 


committee or otherwise ? 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : 


seen other communications in the public 
Press on the same subject. I have already, 


to me by the hon. Member for Cardiff 


and other Members, explained that it’ 


was impossible to separate the cost of 
dealing with Press telegrams from that 
of the rest of the Service ; but I added | 
that the best estimate that could be 
formed by the officials of the Post Office 


I have! 
read the letter in Zhe Times to which | 
the hon. Member refers, and I have also | 


the decision of the Home Office, in con- 
sequence of the conclusions arrived at by 
a full Official Inquiry ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I regret to say that 
the Committee of this ship have not 


agreed to re-instate the superintendent. 
in this House, in reply to questions put. 


I have no power to reverse the decision 
of the Committee, but the state of affairs 
which results from the course they have 
taken is so serious that I fear I have no 
choice but to withdraw my certificate 
and close the school, 


BOILER EXPLOSION AT GLASGOW. 


pointed to the annual loss on Press tele Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
grams being, at least, £300,000 a year ;| Ormskirk): I beg to ask the Civil Lord 
and, probably; a still larger sum. I see|of the Admiralty, whether a tube of a 


no reason whatever to depart from this) boiler exploded yesterday, by which five 
estimate, and I should be quite willing' men were seriously scalded and one 
| 
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killed ; and, whether the explosion took 
place on a Babcock water. tube boiler in- 
tended for, or actually on board, a torpedo 
boat destroyer building under contract 
for the Admiralty ! 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp  Roserrson, 
Dundee): I presume that the question 
refers to an accident which happened 
on the Ist instant at the Fairfield Com- 
pany’s Works, Glasgow. The Admiralty 
has called upon the Fairfield Company 
for a statement of the facts, and they have 
promised to send us a copy of their En- 
gineer Manager's Report. In the mean- 
time our Engineer Overseer on the spot 
has reported that the accident occurred 
when steam was being raised in a Bab- 
cock-Wilson boiler. A plug used for 
stopping one of the holes from which 
tubes had been drawn for trial purposes, 
blew out at a low pressure (about 70 
pounds), scalding six men, one of whom 
has since died. This boiler is intended 
for a torpedo boat destroyer, building for 
the Admiralty by the Fairfield Company, 
provided only it is found satisfactory on 
the experimental trials on shore. This 
is all the information I have received at 
present. On receipt of the Fairfield 
Report T shall be glad to communicate 
its substance to hon. Members. 


SLAVE TRADERS ON THE CONGU. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, W.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Arab slave traders on the 
upper sources of the Congo have been 
conquered and destroyed, and their two 
principal towns, Nyangwa and Kasooge, 
razed to the ground ; and, what measures 
have been or are to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar to prevent 
Tippoo Tib, the great slave trader, from 
carrying on his trafic in slaves? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : It appears 
from the reports published in Brussels 
that the forces of the Congo State have 
conquered the Arab slave traders and 
destroyed their towns, but we have no 
further means of information. Tippoo 
Tib is now in Zanzibar. There is no 
reason to believe that he is attempting 
+o engage in the slave trade in any terri- 
tory under British control. 

Caprain BETHELLasked whether it 
would not be possible to get from the 
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authorities of the Congo State informa- 
tion as to whether these towns have 
really been destroyed ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : | understand 
a Report has already been published 
stating that they have been destroyed. 

Caprain BETHELL asked whether 
that was only a Press report or an 
official Report. 

Six EDWARD GREY : If the hon. 
Member will give me notice I will see if 
we have got any further information. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland when 
he intends to introduce his promised 
Bill amending the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts ! 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that many Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland have postponed proceeding 
with further schemes of cottages pend- 
ing the promised Amendment of the 
Labourers’ Cottages (Ireland) Acts ; 
and whether, in view of the urgent 
necessity that exists for the adoption of 
these schemes, he will take the earliest 
opportunity of introducing the proposed 
Bill! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I may say that 
a Bill amending the Labourers’ Cottages 
(Ireland) Acts has been framed, and 
that when a suitable opportunity pre- 
sents itself I shall introduce it. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain a little further 
what he means by “suitable oppor- 
tunity ”? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
opportunity. 


T will say possible 


INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

*Mr. CROSFIELD: On_ behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Holmfirth 
Division (Mr. H. J. Wilson), I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India if he 
will lay upon the Table the Cantonment 
Acts Amendment Act recently passed 
by the Government of India, together 
with any rules adopted in pursuance of 
the Act, and any Resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of India relating thereto ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: A copy 
of the Cantonments Acts Amendment 
Act has been received, but the rules 
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framed under the Act and the resolu- 
tions of the Government of India re- 
lating thereto are not expected to reach 
this country till about the end of May. 
The Secretary of State has no objection 
to laying the papers on the Table of the 
House. 

*Mr. CROSFIELD: On behalf of 
Mr. H. J. Wuson, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, if he will 
lay upon the Table a copy of a Bill 
recently introduced in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council by Sir John Lambert, con- 
ferring additional powers on the Calcutta 
Police ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State is not aware that any 
Bill has been introduced. 


TOWN BANK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ULVERSTONE. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH (Lanca- 
shire, N., North Lonsdale) : I beg to ask 
the Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
with regard to the inquiry which was 
held by Mr. Hope in April 1893, into 
the present position of Town Bank 
Grammar School, Ulverstone, and the 
further inquiry by Mr. Coon in Novem- 
ber 1894, when a scheme was presented 
which had been drawn by representa- 
tives of the principal public bodies in 
Ulverstone, and which seheme had been 
approved by the inhabitants generally, 
will he explain why the Commissioners 
have hitherto failed to either approve of 
such scheme or issue a scheme of their 
own ; whether they are aware of the 
great inconvenience this delay causes to 
the inhabitants who are under the neces- 
sity of sending their children daily to 
schools at the neighbouring town of 
Barrow-in-Furness ; and when the Com- 
missioners intend to issue a scheme ! 

THe ‘PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. S. Srevenson, Suffolk, Eye): The 
Commissioners have sent, for the con- 
sideration of the Governors, a draft of a 
Scheme prepared Ly them upon con- 
sideration of the Report made to them 
in the matter by their Assistant Com- 
missioner in December last. 


GERMANY AND BRITISH LIVE STOCK, 
Mr..A. FL. JEFFREYS (Hants, 

Basingstoke): I beg to ask the. President 
Mr. George Russell. 
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the Yeomanry. 


| of the Board of Agriculture if his atten- 
has been called to the fact that the Ger- 
/man Government has recently prohibited 
_the importation of live stock for breeding 
|purposes from this country, on the 
‘ground that foot-and-mouth disease 
exists here ; and, whether, seeing that 
no case of foot-and-mouth disease has 
‘occurred in the United Kingdom for 
several months, he will take steps to call 
the attention of the German Govern- 
ment to the freedom of this country from 
foot-and-mouth disease, with the view of 
removing the erroneous impression which 
appears to exist ! 

*Tuet PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
GarpNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 
‘took steps early last month to bring to 
the notice of the German Government 
the fact that there now is no reason 
whatever to suppose that foot-and-mouth 
disease exists in the United Kingdom, 
the restrictions rendered necessary by 
reason of the outbreaks which occurred 
towards the close of last year having 
been withdrawn as from the 15th 
January last. I trust that the result 
may be to lead the German Government 
_to remove any prohibition against the 
importation of animals into Germany 
from the United Kingdom. 


ADJUTANCY IN THE YEOMANRY. 
Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
1 beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| War if he will state what are the quali- 
fications necessary for the adjutancy of 
a Yeomanry regiment, and why an ofticer 
serving in sueh regiment and possessing 
the requisite qualifications should not be 
appointed to the adjutancy, so as to 
avoid, as far as possible, the practice of 
seconding ofticers from a regular cavalry 
regiment while there are officers in the 
Yeomanry who have served in the 
Regulars, and who -are qualified and 
willing to take the adjutancy, and in 
this way save the half-pay of the officers 

so seconded ¢ 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is essential. that. the Adjutant of a 
corps of | Yi should be in full 
touch with the Regular Cavalry, so as to 
beable to carry out the latest changes in 
drill and organisation. The Royal 
|Warrant therefore. requires that the 
appointment shallbe conferred ‘on a 
major or captain on full pay of a Cavalry 














The Ecclesiastical 


Regiment. The system, which applies 
equally to the Militia and Volunteers, 
has been found most beneficial in its 
effect, and there is no intention of alter- 
ing it. 
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RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. G, SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
directed to a_ resolution unanimously 
passed by the Board of Guardians of the 
Glenties Union, on the 29th March, 
urgently pressing on the Government. the 
necessity of opening relief works in the 
district, complaining that inquiries into 
the condition of the people had not been 
made by any Local Government Board 
Inspector, stating that the poor rate in 
some districts already amounts to 6s. in 
the pound, and likewise stating that com- 
paratively few people in the Union have 
taken advantage of the Seed Act this 
year, owing to the fact that the seed 
supplied in 1880 cost &s. 6d. per hundred- 
weight, never came to maturity, and put 
the Union to an expenditure of £4,000 ; 
and whether steps will be taken for the 
immediate commencement of relief works 
in this district 1 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 1 have received 
the Resolution in question. The condi- 
tion of the people in the various parts of 
this Union has been frequently inquired 
into, and works have been established in?’ 
several divisions of the Union. There is 
only one division out of 27 in the Union 
in which the poor rate is 5s. 10d.; in the 
others the rate averages about 3s, The 
Guardians propose to distribute only a 
very small quantity of seed potatoes, the 
principal reason for this being, I think, 
that they were unable to collect a large 
proportion of former seed loans. . The 
Local Government Board have asked the 
Guardians to reconsider the matter, and 
pointed out that the small occupiers 
ought to be given the facilities provided 
by the Act for cropping their lands. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was great dissatisfaction in the 
district in reference to ‘the cursory and 
imperfect system of inspection, and that 
it had been! denounced as an expensive 
one, and that the inspectors, owing to 
their flying visits, were called the “tan- 
dem-driven inspectors ” 4 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, he did not 
think the description a good one, but he 
knew, from conversation with these two 
gentlemen, that they had taken every 
possible means—-all the means that 
rational men could devise-——to ascertain 
the position of the district. He should 
have an opportunity of seeing these 
gentlemen before many days were over, 
and he would see if any further inquiries 
could be made. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman did not know, not 
as a matter of opinion, but as a matter 
of fact, that the inspectors should consult 
the priests of the locality ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, these two 
gentlemen did consult the priests, and 
he had given instructions that in all 
cases they were to do so. 


Commissioners. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
IT beg to ask the Comptroller of the 
Household, as an Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner, whether he is aware that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners own most of 
the land of the village of Thorverton, 
Devon; whether Messrs. Clutton, as 
agents of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, have acted under the instructions 
of the Commissioners in declining to let 
to the Council of that parish land they 
desire to take for allotments under The 
Local Government Act, 1894, and 
whether such refusal is upon the ground 
that some of the proposed tenants are not 
labourers, but persons such as the village 
baker, carpenter, postmaster, and the 
like ; and, whether he will call the 
attention of the Commissioners to the 
fact that the Act imposes no such 
restriction to the Jabouring classes as is 
suggested in regard to the hiring of land ? 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): In the parish of Thorverton, 
in which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
are large landowners, the wants of the 
labouring population in the matter of 
allotments have been fully met. Nearly 
nine acres have been set apart for this 
purpose, and there are also a number of 
small holdings. -The present applicants 
are tradesmen in the village who ask for 
some small pasture fields in the valley 
now occupied by farmers, together with 
hill arable” farms. |The Commissioners 
are not prepared to deprive their farm 
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tenants of land which is specially valu- 
able to them merely for the advantage of 
those engaged in other kinds of business. 

Mr. DODD asked the hon. Gentle- 
man whether he was aware that the 
hiring sections of the Act contained no 
limitation, and that they did not incor- 
porate the old Allotment Act, and that, 
therefore, they appeared to be entitled to | 
its provision. 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER said that | 
subject had already been dealt with by | 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in answer to the hon. Member for 
Epsom. 

Mr. DODD asked whether the hon. | 
Gentleman could take the opinion of the | 
Law Officers of the Crown upon the| 
subject, because many of them were of | 
opinion that there was no limitation. 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER said the 
hon. Member had better put a question 
of that kind to the Law Officers. 

FEMALE FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: I beg to ask the) 
Necretary of State for the Home Depart- | 
ment what are the districts covered by | 
the present four female inspectors under | 
the Factory Acts ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The female inspectors 
visit all parts of the United Kingdom to | 
make such enquiries as Her Majesty’s | 
Chief Inspector considers desirable. | 
They are not permanently attached to) 
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injured within the German area ; whether 
he anticipates any serious destitution in 
either sphere ; and, if so, whether he is 
taking any steps to prevent the increase 
in the Slave Trade to the coast 
plantations and to the — islands 
likely to result from such destitution ; 
whether he is aware that natives wanting 
work dare not go to Pemba or the other 
islands for fear of being enslaved ; and, 
whether he will take the opportunity of 
abolishing the status of slavery in the 
islands, so as to make it possible for 
destitute natives to seek work there 
without the danger of being ensnared 
into slavery ! 

Sir EDWARD GREY: We have 
heard of serious damages by locusts in 
the districts near Machahos and Kikuyn 
in the British sphere, and in Bondei 
Usagara and Lindi in the German 
sphere, but it was hoped that the sub- 
sequent rains would relieve the scarcity 
which resulted. There is no reason to 
anticipate any increase in the Slave Trade 
in consequence. We have not heard that 
natives are unwilling to go to Pemba for 
fear of being enslaved, but, as I have 
previously stated, the question of the 
best method of putting an end to the 
status of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba 
is now being considered. 


MAGISTRATES IN COUNTY 
FERMANAGH. 


particular districts. I may add that’. Mr. MGILLIGAN : I beg to ask the 


Miss Abraham has recently visited | 
different places in Ireland, and Miss} 
Dean is at present making inquiries in | 
the North of Ireland. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R.,! 
Shipley) asked, whether the appointment 
of four lady inspectors had not been | 
greatly to the public advantage, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
not recommend the extension of their | 
number ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he thought 
their appointment had been a great 
public advantage, and he should be very | 
glad to see the number increased. 


SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
any of the districts injured by the recent 
swarms of locusts in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa are within the British sphere of 
influence, and what are the districts 


Mr. Leveson-Gower. 


| 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
Catholic magistrates in the electoral 
divisions of Lattoone, Rogagh, and 
Garrison, county Fermanagh; is he 
aware that a list of names of Catholic 
gentlemen in different districts in County 
Fermanagh, recommended by leading and 
trustworthy persons, have been submitted 
to the Lord Chancellor as suitable and 
necessary appointments to the magis- 
tracy ; and, if he can state whether such 


| appointments will be made; and, if so, 


when ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me he has no record of the 
religious persuasions of magistrates by 
electoral divisions. He has placed a 
considerable number of gentlemen in the 
Commission in the County Fermanagh, 
and has now under consideration the 
claims of several others who have been 
recommended to him for appointment. 
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LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS IN COUNTY 
FERMANAGH. 


*Mr. P. M‘'GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that at the inquiry recently 
instituted by the Local Government 
Board relative to the housing of the 
labourers in Lisnaskea Union, county 
Fermanagh, consequent on the refusal of 
the guardians to act on the representa- 
tions sent in from time to time from the 
ratepayers of various divisions to adopt 
the provisions of the Labourers Act, Mr. 
Murphy, solicitor, Clones, who appeared 
for the labourers, drew attention to the 
fact that some of the labourers, and 
especially one, Mr. Jones, who had 
attended had been threatened by their 
employers, and received intimations to 
look out for other houses, and that there 
had been a marked diminution in attend- 
ance of labourers at later stages of the 
inquiry ; and whether steps will be taken 
in future to protect labourers who attend 
these inquiries from such treatment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Gov- 
ernment Board have not yet received 
their Inspector's report of the proceedings 
at this inquiry, but they will refer the 
question to him for his observations. 
Complaints have been made in other 
cases that notices to quit had been 
served on applicants for cottages by 
their employers, but I hardly think the 
matter is one which comes within the 
control of the Local Government Board. 


ARMY CANTEEN SUPPLIES IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for War (1) whether he is aware 
that any portion of the supplies and 
groceries and other canteen requisites 
for the troops stationed in Ireland are 
supplied by the Army and Navy Stores ; 
(2) whether, upona total sale of £7,500,000 
in those Stores, the Income Tax is 
levied on a lower scale than that taken 
from retail traders ; and (3) whether he is 
in @ position to state when the promised 
Report on this matter will be issued ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no knowledge of the fact'alleged in 
the first paragraph, Canteen Committees 
generally being left to procure their 
supplies according to their own dis- 
cretion without any interference from 
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the Military Authorities. The only ex- 
ception of which I am aware is the recent 
case in the Cork district, and in that 
instance the interference of the General 
Officer Commanding was in the direction 
of procuring good articles at a moderate 
price within the district itself. As to 
the 2nd and 3rd paragraphs, I have no 
information, but perhaps the Secretary 
to the Treasury could answer the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Tut SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hisperr, Oldham) : 
As regards the 2nd paragraph of the 
hon. Member's question, the assessment 
to Income Tax on the Army and Navy 
Stores is made in the same manner as on 
other traders, that is, on the actual 
profits on an average of three years; the 
rate at which the duty is charged is, of 
course, the current rate in force. I know 
nothing of the Report alluded to in the 
3rd paragraph. 

Mr. F. A. OVKEEFFE (Limerick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, having regard to the statement 
that the recent order issued by the Com- 
manding Officer of the Cork Military 
District regulating the supply of goods 
to the canteens in the south of Ireland 
would only continue for one month, 
whether, onthe expiration of that period, 
tenders will be invited for the supply of 
the various necessary articles, as here- 
tofore the custom in the garrison towns 
of Ireland? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The present arrangement is of a tentative 
character, and renewable month by 
month. I should be disposed to wait 
until we find how it succeeds before 
coming to any decision regarding it. 


POLICE IN COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Mr. F. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
received an influentially signed memorial 
from the people of the parish of Cullen, 
county Tipperary, asking not to suppress 
the police station there, for the rate- 
payers consider its position to be the 
most conveniently central in their dis- 
trict ; and if he will arrange to have the 
Cullen Police Station kept on, and one 
of the less useful policestations suppressed 
instead of it? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Memorial 
referred to has been received. Owing to 








Tea. 
the recent reduction in the extra force in | have been fulfilled as regards the obliga- 
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the county it has become necessary to | tion of the Sublime Porte to make known 
arrange for the abolition of the station at | periodically to the Powers the steps 
Cullen, which isasmall villageonlyoneand | taken to carry out the improvements 
a-half miles distant from another police|and reforms demanded by local re- 
barrack, and sufficient protection can be | quirements in the provinces inhabited 
afforded to Cullen and its neighbourhood | by the Armenians, and to guarantee 
from this barrack. Under present cir-| their security against the Circassians 
cumstances, I fear there is no sufficient | and Kurds; and, whether the Powers, 
reason for a further continuance of the |if periodically informed of the steps 





station at Cullen. 


TYPE-WRITING FOR MEMBERS, 

Mr. T. J. HEALY (Wexford, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner 0 
Works whether he will provide type- 
writing instruments free of charge for 
Members who wish to do their own 
correspondence. 

Tat FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Hersperr GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.): I am afraid 1 could not 
undertake to do so. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): 1 beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will use the influence of Her Majesty’s 
Government to ensure that the Vicar 
General of Moush, by name Nerses 
Khara-Khassian, who is now in Bitlis 
prison, should be summoned to Moush to 
give evidence before the Commission and 
Delegates, as he is intimately acquainted 
with the origin and object of the alleged 
massacre of Sassoon ; and, will he cause 


representations to be made that Dr. | 


Humbartson, known as Murad Effendi, 
also lying in Bitlis prison, it is said under 
sentence of death, should be brought 


before the Commission for examination ? | 


Sin EDWARD GREY: It appears 
from a Report of the British Delegate 
that thé President of the Commission 


has decided that Murad and some other | 


prisoners at Bitlis are to be examined 
before the Commission. The name of 
Nerses is not specially mentioned 
amongst these, but the Delegates have 


full power to suggest the names of. 


persons to be examined, and the Reports 
received from them show that this power 
is being satisfactorily used. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if the 
visions of Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty 


Mr. J. Morley. 


taken, have, as provided for in the 
Treaty, superintended their application. 

Sin EDWARD GREY : The Turkish 
'Governmeut have on various occasions 
|communicated to the Powers measures of 
‘reform which have been introduced in 
| the provinces of Asia Minor. Unfortu- 
nately, those measures have not ade- 
quately fulfilled the objects in view. The 
British Consuls in the various provinces 
have, in the exercise of their duty, 
brought this fact to the knowledge of 
Her Majesty's Government, and it has 
formed the subjeet of representations on 
various oceasions. The extent to which 
other Powers have acted in the same 
manner is not a point upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government can make any 
definite statement. 


THE NILE WATERWAY. 

Sin G. BADEN- POWELL: 1 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
| official term ‘whole of the Nile 
waterway” is to be taken to mean 
right of free navigation up and down 
the whole course of the Nile and its 
tributaries, or to mean the whole of the 
‘area contained within the Nile water- 
shed. 
| Sin EDWARD GREY: TJ believe the 
phrase mentioned was first) used in a 
question put tome in this House. It 
was accepted and used by me as meaning 
the river Nile generally, but is of course 
not to be taken as a special definition of 
_territory, for which reference must be 
/made to the Agreements which have 
| often been quoted. 


BOND TEA. 
Mr. F. FRYE (Kensington; N.): | 
| beg to ask the Secretary of State for! the 
Home Department whether he can give 
|any information as to what is being done 
| by the Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 


pro- | eR; Police and the Chief of the City 


| olice in reference to bond tea trading 
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shops, which are still carrying on busi-| shall receive from them, I cannot give 
ness in the City and within the Metro-/ such an undertaking. 
politan area ? Coronet. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
Mr. ASQUITH : This matter is re-|am sorry to press the right hon. Gentle- 
ceiving full attention, but it might tend | man, but I must call his attention to the 
to defeat the ends of justice to state at | fact that the Motion which was accepted 
= a — oe The are taking. | by the Government directed that steps 
r. F. C. YE: I to ask Mr. | should be taken at once. Unless some 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he | steps are taken I shall have to consider 
has care that in the — i” a con-| whether it will not be necessary to move 
viction of a person nam enson at / the adjournment. 
Wolverhampton for the sale of bond tea,| Mr. BRYCE: I have taken what 
when nae was fined about £51 and| steps I could by making inquiries; I 
costs, the statement was made to the| have no power to do more. 
Stipendiary Magistrate that the Treasury 
had absolutely declinéd to interfere in 
bond tea trading, and whether such a LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 
statement is correct ! TaR . 
Mr. ASQUITH : It is not the fact| Me ©. HOBHOUSE | (Wilts, 
By! . vizes): I beg to ask the President 
that the Treasury Solicitor has declined 
, : : of the Local Government Board whether 
to interfere in bond tea trading. He : 
: the fact that an applicant for land under 
offered to conduct the prosecution of th es 
. e provisions of the Local Government 
Jenson at the North London Police! , . 

; ,| Act, 1894, being a freeholder precludes 
ro ay nn anager og tw peice his application from being entertained ! 
pine ah Pyle nate n Starvee,| Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It does not 
wished to continue it themselves. . 

appear to me that the fact of an appli- 

cant for an allotment under the Loca] 
: Government Act, 1894, being a free- 
FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS. ratty ? s. ‘ 
Cotoxer HOWARD VINCENT! holder, would in itself produce his appli- 


(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the cation from being entertained. 


President of the Board of Trade if he | 
has carried out the unanimous Resolution | 
of the Hoose of Commons.on 19th Feb-| ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN IRELAND. 
ruary, and taken steps to restrict the) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
importation of goods made in foreign | the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether a 
prisons by the forced labour of convicts | present assistant teacher, who is classed 
and felons ? higher than third class, and who has 
Mr. BRYCE said, that he had caused | given more than five years’ service as 
inquiries to be instituted as to what principal, is entitled to the bonus of £9 
steps could be taken. The matter was | granted to assistants under the Education 
not one that could be dealt with without | Act of 1892 and Schedule; and, if so, 
full information. is it in accordance with the Act not to 
Cotonst HOWARD. VINCENT: | pay bonus to such assistants, many of 
Has. the right hon. Gentleman given| whom had to revert from the position 
notice of the introduction of a Bill on| of principals from causes over which 
the subject, or can he fix the date’ for | they had no control 
doing so? Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
Mr. BRYCE: As I have said, I am|sioners of National Education have re- 
occupied in making inquiries, and until | ferred this matter to their Law Adviser, 
they are further advanced I cannot take | who is of opinion that they are not pre- 
any other steps. cluded from recognising the five years’ 
CouoneEL HOWARD | VINCENT : | service, though not continuously rendered 
Will the right hon. Gentleman under- | as assistant, but interrupted by an. in- 
take that the Bill shall be introduced | terval of service as principal. The 
directly after Easter ! Commissioners have accordingly decided 
Mr. BRYCE: I have’ already said | to admit, assistants so circumstanced to 
that,.pending the inquiries I'am now | the benefit of the second clause of ‘the 
making, and. the information which I | Fourth Schedule of the Act. ; 
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DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH MUSEUMS 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he will state 
what are the salaries of the present 
Directors of the Museums of Science and 
Art at Dublin and Edinburgh respec- 
tively ; whether the Director at Edin- 
burgh has been granted an increase of 
salary personal to himself; and what 
were the grounds for such increase ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham) : The present 
salaries of the Directors of the Science 
and Art Museums in Edinburgh and 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : (1) I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the payment to local authorities 
out of the Death Duties for the financial 
year 1894-5, amounting to £2,153,059, 
represents one and a-half per cent. (under 
Section 19 of the Finance Act, 1894) on 
the principal value of the personal pro- 
perty, which would previously have been 
subject to Probate, Inventory, and 
Account Duty, and represents the charge 
on a total principal valueof £143,537,260 ; 
whether this total value corresponds 
with the total value of property pre- 
viously charged with Probate Duty ; and 
whether he can’explain why the total 
value of personalty charged with duty, 
which in 1891-2 was £193,397,000, in 





Dublin are respectively £800 and £760. 1892-3 £164,322,000, and in 1893-4 
These salaries, as will be seen from the | £162,866,000, has appare:itly so seriously 
estimates, are both personal salaries, diminished in 1894-5 as to be less by 
including, in the case of the Edinburgh | £50,000,000 than in 1891-2, less by 
Director, both house rent and fees, and | £20,000,000 than in 1892-3, and less by 
in that of the Dublin Director, house | £19,000,000 than in 1893-41 
rent only. This, and the fact thatthere|; Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : (2) I beg 
had been a misapprehension, with regard | to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the house rent, of the Directors of the | whether he can explain why the amount 
Edinburgh Museum, are the reasons why | paid to Local Taxation Accounts out of 
the personal salary of the former is £40 | Death Duties, which in 1891-2 was 
a year more than that of the latter. | £2,793,668, in 1892-3 £2,409,187, and 
When the posts are vacated by the in 1893-4 £2,359,030, has fallen in 
present holders, the salaries will be the | 1894-5 to £2,153,059, or £640,609 
same—£650 rising to £750 a year. below 1891-2 (the last preceding influenza 
year), and £206,971 below 1893-4 ; and 
PUBLAG REVENUE AQCOUNTS, whether he proposes to take any steps 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | for making up to the local authorities 
Regis) ; beg to re! on ee aes te derlentionia ~ ——- po 

1¢@ Exchequer whether he will give | nem out of the Dea uties ! 
instructions that, in the Accounts of) _Tuz CHANCELLOR or tug EX- 
Public Revenue, published at the end of CHEQUER: I must ask the hon. 
each quarter of the financial year, the Member to postpone his questions, as I 
total om of revenue from Death have not yet the information upon which 
Duties shali be stated separately, instead to answer him. I could not make any 
of being included, as at present, with | statement involving an analysis of the 
other duties under the one head of figures until some time after the end of 
Stamps ! the financial half-year, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-, Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): not the fact that the total Death Duties 
This would neither be convenient nor are kept entirely distinct and separate 
indeed possible. The Quarterly Returns from the total general stamps and in a 
are made on the expiring day of the separate office, and, therefore, is it not 
qperten: rane 4 is only rege » give perenne easy to give the figures at the 

e exchequer receipts under the end of the quarter 
various principal heads, which require THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


some time to analyse. The Returns can CHEQUER: I must take the informa- 
only be given in gross and cannot be dis- | tion which T have from the Department, 
tributed into their several items, any |and they say that the figures: are in a 
more than in the case of the Customs or | lump, and . that the items cannot: be 


separated. 


the Excise. 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Does 
not the right hon. Gentleman see that 
the information I have is derived entirely 
from the public accounts? Cannot he 
follow me in the inferences which I have 
drawn from that information ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : If the hon. Member has 
the information already he does not want 
it from me. Until I make the Fnancial 
Statement I shall not be in a position to 
give it. 


LEGACY AND SUCCESSION DUTY 
OFFICE. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware of the great incon- 
venienceand delay occasioned to solicitors 
and executors by the serious arrear into 
which the work of the Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty Office has fallen ; and, if 
so, whether he proposes to take steps to 
place the Office on such a footing as will 
enable it to discharge its duties with 
punctuality ! 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am aware that in the 
working of the new system certain 
delays, not of a serious kind, have 
arisen ; but the Department have under 
consideration what addition to the Staff 
may he necessary to deal with the in- 


creased work. 


THE CYPRUS TRIBUTE. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): 1 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer-—(1) what amount of the Cyprus 
tribute is retained for the Sinking Fund 
of the 1855 Turkish Guaranteed Loan ; 
(2) what amount of money out of the 
Cyprus tribute has been paid to the 
French Government in repayment of 
interest paid by France under its guar- 
antee of 1855; and (3) what was the 
date of such payment ! 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to the first 
question is, about £10,000 a year ; to the 
second, £33,000: and to the third, in 
the year 1881-2. 


INCOME TAX ON SHIPPING. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
waether he is aware that the rate of 
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depreciation allowed on steam and sail- 
ing ships by the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners varies in different ports, and 
even in different districts of the same port, 
and in particular that the rate for 
steamships stands at seven and a-half 
per cent. in the city parish of Glasgow, 
but has recently been reduced in the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire ; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps to secure 
uniformity of assessment on competing 
shipowners in different parts of the 
country ! 

SirnJOHN HIBBERT: Thisisa matter 
which is under consideration. I agree 
with my hon. Friend that uniformity is 
most desirable. The Board of Inland 
Revenue will use every effort to obtain 
it, but I must remind my hon. Friend 
that the matter is one in which neither 
the Treasury nor the Board have any 
jurisdiction, the authority to decide it 
being vested by law in the District 
Commissioners, subject to an appeal to 
the High Court on questions of law. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH asked whether 
this was not a matter for general rule! 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : It is entirely 
in the hands of the District Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): Is it not a fact that at 
Liverpool iron sailing ships are allowed 
only 3 per cent. depreciation, as againt 
5 per cent. at London and Glasgow, and 
that a similar discrepancy exists in the 
rates on steamers to the disadvantage of 
Liverpool as compared with rates in 
Dundee and Newcastle ! 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: What the 
hon. Member has stated is quite correct. 
The information I have received is, that 
these different rates are in use at Liver- 
pool and other places. At the same 
time, I must inform him that the ques- 
tion rests entirely with the District 
Commissioners ; and it is only through 
them that a change can be made. It 
cannot be made through the Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the recent decision of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court in Edinburgh 
declaring that, under the existing Law, 
no allowance in respect of depreciation 
for Income Tax could be made on account 
of a ship becoming obsolete and ceasing 
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to be profitable ; and what steps he pro-| Local Government Bill this evening; 
poses to take, either by legislation or and, if so, whether the Chancellor of the 


otherwise, to amend this taxation of un-| 
profitable ships ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The decision | 
of the Exchequer Division of the Court, 
in Edinburgh simply maintains with | 
regard to ships the principle of allowance | 
for depreciation which the Income Tax | 
laws have laid down with regard to 
plant and machinery generally. That) 
principle seems to me a fair one. My) 
hon. Friend is in error in speaking) 
of the taxation of unprofitable ships. | 
The tax is on profits, and where a ship} 
is earning no profits there is nothing to, 
be taxed. 


SCHULL UNION. 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in view of the fact 
that the Poor Law Guardians of the 
Schull Union sustain a loss of £25 per 
annum on the residence of the medical 
officer of health for Schull, income tax 
on that residence will be remitted 4 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: This is a matter which 
should be arranged with the local sur- 
veyor of taxes. I am informed that the 
house in question is assessed on £12 10s. 
The ground on which remission of the 
tax is claimed is not known to the local 
surveyor; but, if the Guardians can 
satisfy him on this point, the remission | 
will no doubt be given. As a matter, 
of fact, the Duty has not been actually | 
paid for 1892, 1893, or 1894. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) | 
asked the Under Secretary for Foreign | 
Affairs whether it was true as reported | 
that Jabez Balfour had been removed 
from Salta; whether he was in the | 
custody of an agent of the Government, | 
and whether there existed now any 
obstacle in the way of his extradition ? 
Sir EDWARD GREY: We have 
not yet received any news at the Foreign 
Office. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Sm C. J. PEARSON (Edinburgh 
and St. Andrew’s Universities) asked 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce the Scotch 





Mr. Parker Smith. 


Exchequer would a for the 
termination of the Debate on the Irish 
Land Bill at a reasonable time, say 11 
o'clock, in order that an opportunity 
might be given for some discussion of 
the Scotch Bill ! 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER feared that what the right 
hon. Member proposed could not be done 
that evening, because notice of such an 
arrangement as he desired ought to be 
given. Many hon. Members had pro- 
bably made their arrangements in the 
belief that the discussion of the Land 
Bill would be continued to the usual 
hour. The Government were very 
anxious to introduce the Scotch Bill, 
and he would see what arrangements 
could be made for that purpose on 
another night. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZTER (Lanarkshire, 
8.) asked how much time the Govern- 
ment had devoted to Scotch business 
during the present Session ¢ 

[No answer was given. | 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birmingham, 
Central) asked when the Bill for the 
provision of light railways would be 
introduced ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he was waiting 
anxiously for an opportunity to introduce 
the Bill. He would take advantage of 
the first opportunity that presented 
itself. 

Mr. J. A. BRIGHT said, that 
perhaps he might ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he could not 
provide time for the purpose ! 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that the one thing 
he could not provide was time. 


RATEABLE VALUE OF LANDS, &c., 
1869-70, AND GROSS’ ESTIMATED 
RENTAL AND RATEABLE VALUE 
OF LANDS, &c., 1894. 


Return presented,—relative thereto 
ordered 19th February; Mr. Shaw 
efevre| ; to lie upon the Table. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
SECURITIES. 
Return ordered— 


“of the amounts of British Government Securi- 
ties held by the several Government Departments 
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and other Public Offices on the 31st day of March 
1895, specifying whether held in England or 
Ireland (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 65, of Session 1894) : ’’— 
l 
‘stot jo 
SULIO} Oy soryINUUYy 





“oy ‘SII 
Amsvary, ‘spuog 
‘sTItq tenbeyoxny 


Other Securities. 


| 
j 
i 
t 
} 
| 
| 
| 


55 and 56 
Vic. c. 26. | 


Book Debt, 





Land Stock. 


Guaranteec 





Local Loans 


£3 wd oot. 





£24 per 
Cents. 





ts. 
(1905). 


£2} per 





(Sir John Hibbert.) 


£2} per 
Cent. Consols. 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 203.] 


CONTRACTS FOR FOREIGNERS. 

Address for—- 

“Return of all Contracts for Articles of 
Home Manufacture made in the United King- 
dom by the several Government Departments 
between the Ist day of April 1894 and the 31st 
day of March 1895, with Contractors outside the 
United Kingdom (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 128, of Session. 1894). ’’— 
(Colonel Howard Vincent.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to Shop Hours 
Bill without Amendment. 


{4 Aprit 1895} 


That they give leave to the Lord 
Watson to attend in order to his being 
examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee appointed by this House on 
Trusts Administration, his Lordship (in 
his place) consenting. 
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HOUSE TAX CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill to Con- 
solidate Enactments relating to the Duties upon 
Inhabited Houses. 

Bill presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Tuesday, 23rd April, 
and to be printed, [Bill 193.] 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL 


Mr. ASQUITH moved for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to amand the Coal Mines 
Regulations Act, 1887. He explained 
that it was a non-contentious measure, 
carrying out substantially the recom- 
mendations of the Commission presided 
over by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. The amendments of 
the law which the Bill would effect 
could not be conveniently discussed 
before the Bill was in print, and there- 
fore he hoped that the House would ex- 
cuse him from explaining them in detail 
on the present occasion. The main 
object of the Bill was to give effect to 
the recommendation of the Commission 
that there should be special rules in 
regard to explosions in mines rendered 
dangerous by the presence of coal dust 
and damp. One or two alterations of 
the general Act were also proposed, the 
chief change relating to the subject of 
deductions in connection with the wages 
of miners. 


Bill presented and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 194]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND LAW. (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd April], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that he rose to take part in this 
Debate, which was of such supreme im- 
portance to Ireland, with a feeling akin 
to despair. This feeling, however, was 
not due to any doubt entertained by him 
as to the course which he ought to pursue, 
because he had no doubt on the point. 
It was when he considered the difficulties 
lying in the path of the Bill that he 
almost despaired of the result. There 
were, in the first place, a number of 
Members in that House, and a large 
number of people outside, who were 
firmly convinced that the Irish tenants 
had already obtained more than justice 
at the hands of the Legislature. Then, 
in dealing with the subject of Irish land, 
they were touching a question which 
aroused the bitterest feelings and the 
most unpleasant memories in Ireland 
itself. There were thousands and 
thousands of tenants fighting against 
bad seasons, foreign competition, and 
low prices, and smarting under what 
they believed to be wrong legal decisions. 
On the other side there were landlords, 
with but a small margin of income left 
to live upon, and who saw that margin 
in danger of disappearing and naturally 
fought to preserve it. These were the 
last people from whom one could expect 
calm reasoning or sober judgment, and 
that added greatly to the difficulties in 
the way of a Bill like the present. In 
the third place, the measure was so com- 
plex that he feared he should be unable, 
not being a lawyer, to make plain to 
the House that which was plain to his 
own mind. He was glad that the 
leaders of the Unionist Party had re- 
solved not to challenge a Division on 
the Second Reading. They had been 
taunted for that decision, but he did not 
see any ground for the taunt, the 
measure being one pre-eminently suited 
for discussion in Committee. He 
supported the Motion for the Second 
Reading because he was convinced that 
for Ireland itself, and for the Union, 
there was no safety except in a manly 
and resolute endeavour to grapple with 
the land question upon lines just both 
to the landlord and tenant. He would 
first refer to the question of procedure 
which the Chief Secretary had announced 
his intention of dealing with in Com- 
mittee. The Irish landlords took a 
sound objection to the Bill as read a first 
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time, their complaint being that the 
present procedure was costly, slow, and 
cumbrous, and that the Chief Secretary 
had not attempted to remedy this evil. 
He rejoiced, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had announced his in- 
tention to take the subject in hand in 
Committee. What was the present pro- 
cedure for the fixing of a fair rent? A 
tenant wishing to have a rent fixed 
served an originating notice on the 
Land Commission. That notice went 
before a sub-Commission, comprising a 
legal gentleman and two agricultural ex- 
perts. The tenant had usually to fee a 
lawyer to fight his case, and, if either land- 
lord or tenant disagreed with the finding, 
there was an appeal to the head Com- 
mission. Other lawyers had to be feed, 
another legal fight took place, and 
costs were run up, which often exceeded 
greatly the reduction of rent granted. 
That was a costly proceeding. In its 
place the Chief Secretary proposed that 
the tenant should serve an originating 
notice on the Land Commission, which 
notice was to cost 1s. The Commission 
would then send down to the holding 
two valuers. In non-contentious cases, 
involving no complicated questions of 
improvement, the decision of these valuers 
might and probably would be accepted. 
Thus, in non-contentious cases, the whole 
costs incurred either by the landlord or 
the tenant would not exceed 1s. When, 
however, either the landlord or the 
tenant declined to accept the decision of 
the two valuers the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that an appeal should lie to 
a sub-Commission Court constituted as 
now, and he stipulated that this Court 
of Appeal should consist of the perma- 
nent servants of the Land Commission, 
and they would therefore be the very 
men whom the Land Commission ap- 
pointed now as Court valuers in appeal 
cases. Cases of appeal on points of 
law were, of course, to be reserved for 
the Judicial Commissioner, as at present. 
He thought the proposal a reasonable 
and fair one, and one that neither the 
landlord nor the tenant should object to. 
Passing to the Bill itself, and without 
beating about the bush, he would go to 
what was the kernel of the Bill—namely, 
the 5th clause, which dealt with the 
question of improvements. What was 
an improvement? He admitted the 
definition of an improvement in this 
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Bill differed somewhat from the defini-| under the law. He was quite certain 
tion of an improvement in the Act of|that if the sub-section were passed six 
1870. According to the Act of 1870 an|months would not go by before there 
improvement must be “suitable to the was a greater Adams and Dunseath case 
holding.” Those words were left out of than ever there had been in the history 
this Bill, and he approved of the of land in Ireland; and, not wishing to 
omission, for the presence of the words see that, he believed the sub-section 
had worked injustice. The landlords could not be allowed to pass as it stood. 
and their representatives contended that | What did the sub-section mean viewed 
the present definition of an improve-| in the light of the actual practice of the 
ment made “ every expenditure of capital | Land Commission? What was proved 
or labour which increased the letting before the Committee upstairs was that 
value of the holding” an improvement. when a rent was to be fixed, there was, 
They argued that that was a new de- first of all, a hearing in the Court, 
parture, and that it was unjust. In the|and then the two agricultural experts 
first place, he demurred to the statement went upon the land. If they came upon 
that ordinary tillage and cultivation a house and out-offices they simply 
would increase the letting value of the ignored their existence unless the land- 
holding ; it would do nothing of the lord claimed them. It was so much a 
kind, and no Commission would hold matter of ordinary notoriety that the 
that it would. It was quite true that | buildings belonged to the tenant that in 
tillage of a high character would increase |95 cases out of 100 the fact was un- 
the letting value, but where it occurred | challenged, and the Commissioners never 
it was protected in the Act of 1870 ; the took the slightest notice of a house on 
definition of improvement there covered | the land, and no rent was fixed upon it. 
the question of tillage and manures that|If the Commissioners came across 
were unexhausted. He did not believe the | drainage work or reclamation the tenant 
phrase “every expenditure of capital or| had to prove the actual improvement 
labour that increases the letting value of | work ; it was not enough for him to say 
the holding ” would cover ordinary tillage | that a field was drained or that land had 
or cultivation, and he maintained that it | been reclaimed, but he had to prove that 
ought not to do so. If the Chief Secretary | the work had been done and what it 
intended it to do that he demurred, ani| cost. After the tenant had done that 
for the reason that the tenant got the| the Commissioners allowed him a certain 
benefit of his ordinary tillage and culti- | percentage upon his expenditure. So far 
vation in his crops, and had no right to|as the overwhelming majority of case& 
get it a second time at the expense of | was concerned that really covered the 
the landlord by way of improvement. If equity of the case, and if the transaction 
that was what the Bill really meant, the | were not governed by the 4th section of 
landlord’s interest ought to be protected | the Act of 1870, if it took place solely 
hy the addition of the words, “except | under the fair rent section of the Act of 
ordinary tillage and cultivation.” The | 1881 by itself, he should consider it a very 
next sub-section dealt with the question | fair proceeding, and, upon the whole, 
of increased letting value. That was a/reasonably satisfactory. But in the 
question of comparatively little import-|small number of cases in which there 
ance so far as the practical working of | Was an increased letting value over and 
the Land Acts was concerned ; but, inas-|above the percentage which the Com- 
much as it had been raised, and the land-| missioners allowed to the tenant on his 
lords attached great importance to it, he| expenditure, a great controversy had 
desired to make his position quite clear.|arisen. There were three legal Com- 
Sub-section 3 of Clause 5 was, to his| missioners. [Mr. J. Mortey: “Four.”] 
mind, the most enigmatic piece of print | The fourth had not sat for a long time ; 
he ever read. The other night the hon.|he never left the office. There were 
Member for Cavan, who knew just as|three who were examined before the 
much about casuistry as most people, de-/ Committee. He asked Mr. Greer— 
clared—and he had great sympathy with | question 8,149— 

the hon. Member's contention—that that)  ., Where you have decided this question of 
sub-section as it stood would give far | increased letting valuc, what has om your 
more to the landlord than he got now | legal direction to the lay Commissioners ?’” 
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“My legal direction,” he replied, “ has 
been to them to give a percentage in a 
case of that kind of 5 or 6 per cent. upon 
the actual cost, and nothing more.” All 
the rest went to the landlord. According 
to Mr. Greer, the landlord received the 
whole of the unearned increment, or, as 
the Law Courts in Ireland called it, the 
increased letting value. There was 
another legal Commissioner examined— 
Mr. Laurence Doyle. He was a very 
tough customer indeed. Whatever pre- 
judices he had could not be fairly said 
to be prejudices in favour of the tenant. 
He made no charge against Mr. Doyle, 
who gave his evidence in a most straight- 
forward manner; he was a very able 
witness, and impressed every Member of 
the Committee. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry asked the witness :— 


** At any rate, where the improvements give 
a letting value over the interest, the rest of the 
letting value goes to the landlord ¥”’ 


Mr. Doyle, cautious as he was said—‘“I do 
not admit that in every case.” The hon. 
Member replied, “ But that is the law, 
is itnot?” Mr. Doyle—‘“I should say 
it is.” The House would see how cautious 
he was; he was not to entrapped. At 
all events, he was forced to admit that 
whatever he did as a legal Commissioner 
that was the law he was bound to 
administer— namely, that where un- 
earned increment arose it belonged to the 
landlord. The third legal Commissioner 
examined was Mr. Bailey. He asked 
that gentleman, “Is this your procedure 
under Adams and Dunseath? It is 
proved that a tenant has expended £100 
on improving his holding, that the ex- 
penditure has increased the letting value 
of the land from, say, 10s. to 15s. an 
acre. Is it the law that you will simply 
deal with the £100, and that the whole 
of the increased letting value will go to 
the landlord?” Mr. Bailey replied, 
“That is the law.” He had elaborated 
the point, because very great efforts were 
being made to confuse this simple issue. 
They were told that certain lay Com- 
missioners divided the unearned incre- 
ment. What he wanted to impress on 
the House was that this was a question 
of law, and not of value at all. So far 
as it was a question of law under Adams 
and Dunseath, it was for the judgment 
of the legal Commissioners, and not for 
the judgment of the lay Commissioners, 
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and he affirmed that during the 14 years 
that had run since the Land Act of 1881 
was passed the landlord had received in 
all these cases, be they few or many, 
and he thought they were few, that to 
which he was not entitled by law. 
He said that on the authority of Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon, who told the 
Committee— 

“ Being suitable and ameliorative they (the 
improvement works) of course increase its letting 
value. But the works are one thing and the 
increased letting value another. The works 
executed by the tenant are wholly his and are 
to be completely protected and secured against 
confiscation, whether by imposition of rent on 
them or otherwise. But, so far as these works 
may have brought out latent powers and capa- 
cities of the soil and so increased its letting 
value, that increased value does not necessarily 
belong to the tenant.’’ 

Asked whether he meant that this 
increased letting value should go to 
the landlord, Lord Justice FitzGibbon 
said— 

** Not only not the whole of it, but in every 
passage (in the judgment on Adams rv. Dun- 
seath) in which it is referred to it is stated 
that the interest of landlord and tenant in 
that remainder was to be had regard to.”’ 

The landlord party in the House had 
been hurling charges of confiscation 
against the Government and against 
hon. Members who were supporting the 
Bill. But he said, on the evidence of 
the officials charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act of 1881, on the 
evidence of one of the Judges who 
had decided the case of Adams v. 
Dunseath, and who probably was one of 
the ablest judges on the Irish or any other 
Bench, that the Irish landlords had for 
14 years been receiving a share of this 
unearned increment which did not belong 
to them according to law. This matter 
probably concerned the north of Ireland 
more than the south, because those 
cases arose more in the north than in 
the south ; but the view of the tenants, 
north and south, was that, while 
the soil and its inherent capacities be- 
longed to the landlord, the landlord, in 
letting to them the land for 15 years, 
let also its inherent capacities, and that 
therefore, the result of what they might 
choose to do with the land during that 
period belonged to them and them alone. 
In that view he did not, however, agree. 
He desired simply to stand as a juror 
indifferent between the parties, and to 
try to do his duty at once to the House 
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and to the landlords and tenants respec- 
tively. He did not, therefore, agree with 
the tenants’ view, though it was strongly 
held by the tenants of Ulster. If the 
Land Commissioners, in fixing rent, took 


into account the improvability of the | 
|But the Irish landlords put a very 


soil and its inherent capacities, he should 
say the tenants were entitled to the 
whole result. But that was precisely 
what the Land Commissioners did not 
do. He was bound to say that if the 
Land Commissioners did do so they 
would double the rent of Ireland. They 
dealt with the land as it stood; they 
calculated its carrying powers at 
the moment, whether in corn or 
cattle, and they never considered the 
question what the land would produce 
if it were in the hands of an enter- 
prising tenant with capital. Therefore, 
as the Land Commissioners fixed the 
rent on the land as it stood, he said it 
was the tenant’s for 15 years; but at 
the end of that term the Commissioners, 
on going on the land and finding it im- 
proved, ought to judicially decide in each 
case how much of the improvement was 
due to the expenditure of the tenant 
and how much was due to the capacities 


of the soil which belonged to the landlord, 
and so in determining the rent decide 
what the landlord ought to get aad 


what the tenant ought to get. That 
was his view of the question. The 
House, however, should never forget that 
the question was more academic than 
real. [Nationalist Cries of “No, no.”| 
The Commissioners examined upstairs 
agreed that it was academic, and some 
of them stated they had never met a case 
in which the point was raised. An issue 
of far greater importance was the ques- 


tion of the occupation-right of tenants. | 
He would like to know what was meant 
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to get consideration which was not ex- 
tended to a man who simply walked 
on to the land without paying anything, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and the whole of the evidence before the 
Committee showed that regard was paid 
to this point in the fixing of the rents. 


different interpretation on the fourth 
sub-section, with, he should say, something 
like just reason. Lord Waterford, for 
instance, was clearly of opinion, accord- 
ing to his published letters on the 
question, that it meant that, when a fair 
rent had been arrived at, a reduction 
should be made on account of occupation 
right or interest. It would, therefore, 
be better to make the matter quite clear. 
He had stated, over and over again, that 
all he wanted in this matter was to make 
the Land Act of 188! carry out the 
intentions of its authors. This question 
of occupation right was fully discussed 
in the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords during the consideration 
of the Act of 1881. Speaking on 
August 10, 1881, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian said :— 


‘* They [the Lords] had introduced into Clause 
7 expressions which led to the belief that the 
value of the tenant's interest was to be deducted 
from the fair rent before the fair rent was fixed. 
That the Government had always disclaimed. 
The Government denied that any deduction was 
to be made They believed that the tenant’s 
interest should be fairly estimated on its own 
ground under Clause 1, and the fair rent simi- 
larly estimated under Clause 7.” 


Speaking again on August 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 


‘* When these words came before: the Lords 
(i.e. the interest of landlord and tenant respec- 
tively) they were viewed as being intended to 
bring in again an idea which the Government 
had always emphatically disclaimed—viz., that 
the value of the tenant’s interest in the holding 
was to be legitimately deducted from the rent 


15 the 


by the fourth sub-section, which directed | which would be otherwise due to the landlord.” 
the Land Commissioners to have regard | 15.4 Selborne, in the Lords, said on the 
to the interest of the tenantinfixing rents. |.) 16 question of occupation-right :-— 

If the Chief Secretary meant by the! 2 = igi ap oo 4 ” 
oceupation-right or interest of tenants; ‘® the one side and on the other it wou 
the difference between a competitive rent |, duty of the Court not ay rent upon 
and a fair rent, he thought regard ought! right in the market, and, on the other hand, not 
to be paid to it; and, indeed, regard | to deduct from the landlord rent justly due 
was paid to it even now, for no one pro-| because of the value of the tenant-right in the 
posed to fix a competitive rent in Ireland, | ™"**t- 

because, as Mr. Doyle had said before | If, therefore, Lord Waterford’s construc- 
the Committee, that. was a rent which | tion of the sub-section was right, it was a 
no one could pay. If the Chief Secretary | departure from the clearly expressed in- 
meant that the tenant in possession was tentions of the authors of the Act of 
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1881. It was never intended that this | self against. The short and long of this 
question of occupation-right should be | occupation-right was clearly expressed by 
considered in estimating a fair rent. In | the right hon. Member for Midlothian in 
the Court the question had never arisen. 1881, who said that the tenant's interest 
The hon. Member for North Kerry was guarded and protected in Clause 1 ; 
asked Mr. Doyle before the Committee :— | it was there made a marketable and sale- 


“You do not think that the legal revolution 
made by the Act of 1881 entitling the tenant 
to tual occupation marks any difference in 
his interest as should affect the rent ?’’ } 


Mr. Doyle replied :— 


**T do not. It gives him a saleable interest as 
between himself and the landlord.”’ 


The hon. Member for East Mayo asked 
Judge Neligan if the valuer ever de- 
ducted anything in respect of occupation- 
right, and the reply was this— 

“No, I have never heard of such a thing. | 
Since the Act came into operation I have been 
administering it, and I have never been asked | 
to do anything of the kind.”’ 
The truth was that this bombshell had | 
not been thrown into the camp by hon. | 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, but it 
was thrown into the Committee by the! 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Justice 
Bewley, and whatever blame arose Mr. 
Justice Bewley must take upon his own 
shoulders. What did Mr. Justice Bew- 
He (Mr. Russell) never saw 


ley say? 
such a conclusion drawn from such a 


premiss before. This Judge, before the 
Committee upstairs, quoted these words 
from the judgment of Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon in the case of Adams v. 
Dunseath :— 


“T guard myself, as the Master of the Rolls 
has done, from saying that the whole surplus 
profit belongs to the landlord, as I do not desire 
to prejudge the question which is not now} 

ore us, but which may hereafter arise, | 
whether the tenant under the Acts of 1870 and | 
1881 has not an interest in the holding over | 
and above his statutory tenure and right of 
compensation.’” 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon thus expressly | 
guarded himself from giving any opinion 
on the matter, but, paraphrasing his, 
observations, Mr. Justice Bewley said— 
**T interpret you as saying if, after making 
allowance to the tenant in rent for his improve- 
ments, there remain any improved value the | 
whole does not necessarily go to the landlord, | 
because the tenant may have a tenant-right or 
interest in the holding quite irrespective of his 
improvements, which may be taken into account 
in fixing the rent.”’ 
In other words Mr. Justice Bewley | 
calmly assumed that which Lord Justice | 
FitzGibbon had expressly guarded him- | 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 


able commodity to the highest bidder. 
It was not a question which was to be 
taken into account in fixing the rent; 
it was an asset Parliament had con- 
ferred on the tenant which he was at 
liberty to sell and which was a valuable 
property. He objected to the sub- 
section on a totally different ground 
from that stated by Lord Waterford. 
What was the position of an Ulster 
tenant? Suppose he went to the Court 
to get a fair rent fixed, proved that he 
had made many improvements, and then 
said he had an occupation right in the 
holding, which he valued at £500, and 
that he claimed a reduction on account 
of that. There were sub-Commissioners 
who would hold that that was ground for 
increasing instead of decreasing the rent. 
If that was the meaning that was to be 
put upon the occupation right in this 
sub-section, he said it was indefensible. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morury, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Member, but I will 
remind him and the House that that 
is the very interpretation I expressly 
repudiated the other night. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL expressed the 
hope that whoever spoke for the 
Government would tell them what they 
really meant by this eccupation-right, and 
how it was to be taken into account. 
Turning to sub-section 7 of Clause 5, he 
came to the question of presumption as 
to the ownership of improvements. The 
landlords said that this sub-section 
spelled prairie value. He thought the 
landlords and their friends were need- 
lessly alarmed at the sub-section. On 
every Ulster custom estate the presump- 
tion without exception and limitation of 
any kind went back to the creation of the 
world if necessary, Had they got 
prairie value in Ulster as the result of 
the presumption being unfettered and 
unrestricted? Was there a man who 
would dare to propose to take that pre- 
sumption away from Ulster or to-touch 
the Ulster custom, even with his little 
finger? So far from this presumption 
in Ulster having produced prairie value, 
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it had produced higher rents than those 
of Munster, Leinster, or Connaught. 
The operation of the law now was 
governed by Section 5 of the Act of 1870. 
Some people imagined that the Chief 
Secretary had invented these words for 
the first time, but 25 years ago this 
House expressly enacted that the 
improvements on a farm should be the 
tenant's until the contrary was proved. 
There were five or six exceptions— 
leaseholders, for example, and a man 
whose valuation was over £100 not being 
given this presumption. He might be 
told that this was harred by the year 
1850. A tenant who applied for a 
reduction of rent claimed, say, the house 
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|go behind 1850 to prove anything of 
the kind? In Ulster, on estates outside 
the Ulster custom, claims were made 
‘in which the tenant was unable to 
‘give the necessary legal proof. This 
section did not mean prairie value. It 
literally gave the tenant what was his 
|due; he had in the main made the 
improvements, and he ought not to be 
| put to expense and trouble which ought 
‘to fall by right on the landlord. 
He wished to say that even here he was 
disposed, if the landlords still maintained 
their ground, to compromise the matter, 
| subject to the buildings being first secured 
‘for the tenant. There were two other 


and out-oflices on the ground that they short points in connection with this 
had been built by himself or his prede-| clause before he finished with it. <A 
cessor in title. But if the landlord |small sub-section dealt with contracts 
asserted that the house was built before | by tenants not to claim, on quitting 
1850 the presumption disappeared, and | their holdings, compensation for any 
unless the tenant could legally prove | improvement made by them, and pro- 
that the house was built by his prede-| vided that no such contract by a tenant 
cessor in title the landlord got rent | nor anything in the Act of 1870 should 
upon it. That was an every-day oc- authorise the allowance of any rent in 
currence, and it happened only last | respect of any improvement. He was 
week in Ulster that in five distinct glad to see this sub-section. Landlords 


cases where the houses plainly belonged | before the Act of 1870 would not grant 


to the tenants they were rented for the 


benefit of the landlord. That was how 
the present law operated to the detri- 
ment of the tenant. 
anything about confiscation when that 
occurred. It was only when they pro- 
posed to lay hands on the sacred ark of 
landlordism that those dreadful epithets 
were heard. Was the house not of as 
much value to the tenant as to the land- 
lord? The landlord or his predecessor 
had never put the stones there nor carried 
the mortar which welded them together, 
and what right had he to have the 
benefit of the house? What was it but 
confiseation for him to claim it or thus 
bar the tenant’s claim to it? This 
clause would not work the damage that 
the landlords imagined. He said the 
House had a right to secure the build- 
ings to the tenants who had made them. 
Supposing this clause were in operation 
and the tenant claimed for drainage and 
reclamation and relied upon presump- 
tion. Presumption was only applicable 
to visible improvements. The first 
thing he would have to do would - be 
to prove, not only that he did the im- 
provement work, but what it cost.and 
all about it. How was the tenant to 


They did not hear | 


\leases to their tenants, but afterwards 
gave them willingly. Why was this? 
He had a lease in his hand the other 
night. The whole gravamen of that 
lease lay in one clause by which the 
tenant contracted himself out of the Act 
of 1870 or any other Act in regard to 
claiming for improvements. It might be 
asked why tenants signed such leases. 
|The answer was that they did so in the 
way that Irish farmers signed anything 
to remain on the land, and not be driven 
out to earn their livelihood elsewhere. 
He thanked the Government for their 
courage in inserting that sub-section, by 
which they said that these covenants 
would not in future be worth the paper 
| they were written on. People talked of 
| confiscation. How many improvements, 
| he would ask, had landlords in Ireland 
confiscated under such clauses in their 
tenants’ leases as the one he had referred 
to? Proceeding now to the next and 
last sub-section of Clause 5, and dealing 
with the assertion of the hon. Member 
for South Antrim on the point to the 
effect that Parliament intended that 
Section 4 of the Act of 1870 should 
be-read into the Act of 1881, he would 
point out that the late Sir Stafford 
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Northcote on 10th August 1881 moved | could prove his expenditure on the im- 
an Amendment in these words :— | provements, he would still be able to get 
is ; f : |the benefit of them. Turning to the 
The Court shall take into consideration the cases of exclusion which the Member for 


time during which such tenant may have en- | .-. 
joyed the sieantiak of those et ae Mart ond | Mid Armagh thought rather hard and 


also the rent at which such holding has been cruel in reference to demesne lands, he 


held, and any benefits which such tenant may would remind him that this Bill only 

have received from his landlord, in consideration, | 

apes or impliedly, of the improvements | 
e.’”” 


proposed to go back to the old law of 
demesne lands as laid down by Lord 
Fitzgerald. In regard to pasture hold- 

That Amendment, embodying Section 4 ings, he considered that to be a matter 
of the Act of 1870, was rejected by a|for compromise. When the landlords’ 
majority of 130. ‘representatives so foolishly retired from 
Mr. W. G. MACARTNEY (Antrim, | the Land Acts Committee last year—the 
S.) said, that he quoted to the House | mest foolish thing that was ever done by 
the distinct question then put to the|them—he and the hon. Member for 
Attorney General by Mr. Gibson (now | Louth fought the matter out, and arrived 
Lord Ashbourne) as to whether he was | at £200 as a compromise on this ques- 
to understand that the Act of 1870 was tion. In regard to the big graziers who 
to apply to all the provisions in the Bill | lived in Dublin, they were not eligible 
then before the House, and it was dis-| under the clause of the Bill and never 
tinctly stated that the Act of 1870 was| would be. He quite recognised that the 


intended to be read in. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that it 
was very inconvenient for any one to 
quote HAnsarp without having it by 
him. He was now going to quote from 
Hansarp, vol. 264, p. 1,489, where 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Midlothian, speaking on the Amend- 
ment of Sir Stafford Northcote, said :— 

s¢ doctrine accepted at the time of the 
Land Act of 1870, and which he certainly 
declined to accept the night before, was the 
doctrine that the enjoyment by the tenant for a 


certain time of his improvements might have | 


reimbursed him for the cost of those improve- 
ments, and by a natural process they passed to 
the landlord. But that was not the basis upon 
which they proceeded now, and there was no 
occasion for it: The tenant’s improvements were 
the tenant’s own property, and he would not 
admit the principle that the time during which 
he had enjoyed those improvements was any 
reason for their passing away from him.”’ 


Could there be any clearer statement 
upon the point than the rejection of that 
Amendment proposed by Sir 8. North- 
cote and that statement of the author of 
the Act of 1881? It was a fact which 
could not be disputed that, in the main, 
the tenants, and not the landlords, had 
made improvements on the land in Ire- 
land, though where the landlord had 
made the improvements he ought to get 
protection in Court. He was in favour 
of the law following the facts and 
putting a difficulty in the way of the 
man who wished to grab the improve- 
ments from another. If the landlord 
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| cattle trade in 1881 and in 1895 were 
| two different things, and in many cases 
the smaller graziers were in as bad a 
plight as the tillage farmers. But all 
the points in regard to them could be 
debated without any heat. As to sub- 
letting, that was largely an Ulster ques- 
tion. Subdivision and subletting were, 
'no doubt, evils; and anyone who at- 
‘tempted to extend those evils would be 
doing a very questionable thing for Ire- 
land. But those were evils which existed 
now, and to which the landlords had, in 
fact, assented all round. It was only 
when the farmer who had sublet came 
in to get a fair rent fixed that the land- 
lord turned up and grew eloquent over 
the evils of subletting. The clause in 
the Bill would effectually prevent many 
of the evils arising from subletting and 
subdivision, and practically confined 
those evils to the present state of 
things. In regard to town parks, he 
wished to protest against the Courts, 
ever since the Act of 1881, having been 
engaged in deliberately narrowing 
down the definition of a “town.” 
What had the Court of Appeal done? 
In a case within his own constituency 
they had given a decision which simply 
meant this—that every hamlet at a cross- 
roads in Ireland which might have the 
characteristics of a town—having, that 
was to say, a church and a school-house. 
An Hon. Memper: “And a public- 

use.”] He did not know about that— 
and where a demand for accommodation 
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land arose—and where did not that arise ?|in November next; if they broke exist- 
—wherever these things came about, that |ing contracts, and allowed the 10-years’ 
was a town within the meaning of the/| limit to apply to these also, there would 
Act, and was surrounded by a zone of| be 240,000 cases coming in, in November 
privileged land. That was absolute non-| next. That would mean a block in the 
sense. The Courts had been engaged for | Land Courts. It meant that there must, 
the last 23 years in deliberately narrow-| perforce, be appointed an army of tem- 
ing the Act of 1881, and the privileges | porary commissioners to administer the 
of those who should have been under the | new Act. Probably it would be a way 
Land Act. Whatever the House of/of settling the evicted tenants question 
Commons did, it ought to make it im-|to appoint some of them commissioners. 
possible for any Court in Ireland to| He admitted there was a good deal to be 
create hamlets with the characteristics |said in favour of this proposal, because 
of a town at their own sweet pleasure. | the rents fixed between 1881 and 1886, 
The Act of 1881 was never intended to! both inclusive, were now admitted on all 
cover wealthy shopkeepers who had a field | hands to be excessive rents. The Chief 
in the vicinity of a town for the conveni- | Secretary had had a choice of difficulties. 
ence of themselves and their families.| Doubtless he had chosen the course of 
But wherever you had a shopkeeper who | least resistance. Personally, he should 
held land not for convenience, but be-|have been glad if the Chief Secretary 
cause he was a farmer and used the land | had adopted the plan of allowing a tem- 
in order to make a profit out of it, such | porary abatement on rents fixed between 
land ought to be removed from the| 1881 and 1887 ; but, looking at the diffi- 
category of a town park altogether. | culties on both sides, he should not offer 
This was largely, in his opinion, a ques-| serious opposition to this clause in the 
tion of definition. As to the alteration! Bill. The proposal with regard to future 
of the statutory term of 10 years, he| tenancies he welcomed. It was reason- 
could see no dispute of a serious char-|able and moderate, and no landlord 
acter arising upon it, and there he was | ought reasonably to object to it. He did 
heartily with the Chief Secretary ; Lbut| not know why the landlords should ob- 








there was a serious question when they | ject, either, to doing away with the right 
approached the proposed abridgment to/| of pre-emption. To begin with, the right 
fixtures already running under the sab Per pre-emption did not exist on estates 


years’ limit. It was a serious thing to| where the Ulster custom prevailed. An 
break a judicial contract any day. It| Ulster tenant did not sell under the Act 
was one of the worst lessons they could| of 1881 ; he sold under the custom. Did 
teach the people of Ireland. Then there | any great grievance arise? He admitted 
was the question of the British taxpayer. | frankly that the practice of giving large 
For his part, he would not allow any|sums for tenant-right was a bad one. 
scruples about the British taxpayer to| But not only did the right of pre-emption 
stand in the way of any reform in Ire-| not exist in Ulster, but there was the 
land, but he thought the British tax-| stronger fact that where it did exist the 
payer, if he was on the alert, might have | landlord had not used it, so that the privi- 
something to say about this. The Land|lege was useless for its purpose. The 
Commission had cost a million sterling | right was unused. He observed that the 
since 1881. The British taxpayer might | landlords objected to the part of the 
say :— Bill relating to the evicted tenants, be- 

é v7 wo. | eause it did not give them two votese 
dammed pers call, en wer y Se 5 oe = instead of one. If they did not want to 
roken twice in ‘10 years; what is the usé of|take back an evicted tenant they had 
doing anything of the kind? Let them make| only to say so, and the proceedings were 
Shee oF cpmtracte, at an end. But if they cared to take 
The British taxpayer might send them | him back, they said they ought to have 
back in Ireland to free contract. It/|another veto im case the Land Commis- 
would be better to let the British tax-|sion fixed too low a price. That was 
payer repose quietly, and not. rouse | asking too much. It was perfectly plain, 
his ‘suspicions. By allowing the cases to| however, what the Irish landlords 
come in as the 15 years’ statutory period | dreaded. They dreaded the price being 
expired, there would be 45,000 cases due | fixed by one man. Why not allow the 
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Judicial Commissioner and two other 
Commissioners to exercise it? This, he 
submitted, was not a question on which 
the Government ought to stand. The 
words “revolutionary” and “confisca- 
tory ” had been freely used on the other 
side of the House. Well, confiscation 
was rather an awkward word for the 
representatives of the Irish landlords. 
He knew their position now. He did not 
desire to embitter it. Before, and up to 
1870, they were masters of the situation. 
The tenant then had no legal interest in 
the land, no legal property of any kind 
whatever in the soil. His wretched 
position was often assuaged, he admitted, 
by kindness, by generosity on the part 


of the landlord, but at the best it was a. 
position of absolute serfdom ; and even | 
the Ulster custom, which the landlords 
ate into as far as they could, often failed | 
to protect the men of the north. These. 
bitter days for the Irish tenant were) 


gone for ever. They spoke of rents | 


which were fixed at the famine time and | | 
What | let them remember it was England which 


had never been changed 


since. 


was the basis? Every rent was fixed on 
the tenants’ improvements. They denied | 
the justice of any comparison between 


English and Irish rents. So did he. In| 


the one case it was a farm fully fur- the oceupier should be the owner. 


nished and equipped by the landlord ; in 
the other it was the bare soil. The Irish 
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Bill he had been in Ireland. He had 
been in the midst of his constituents. He 
had conferred with the representatives 
of the Ulster tenants in Belfast—with 
men who understood the Bill and the 
question. They were reasonable men ; 
they were prepared to act in a reason- 
able spirit. And, while supporting cor- 
dially, heartily, and strenuously the 
Second Reading of this Bill, he said now 
that when the Committee stage was 
reached he should endeavour to stand 
indifferent between the two parties to 
this great issue. He should see to it, so 
far as his vote could do it, that the 


| tenant was protected fully, and in a way 


no Court could misunderstand, in his 
expenditure of capital or labour. He 
should, on the other hand, be as anxious 
to protect the landlord in all that was 
justly his. He recognised his difficulties 
—difficulties not made nor created by the 
present generation, but inherited by 
‘them. It was an old issue they were 
trying, and if the House was weary of it, 


planted her system of land tenure on 
Irish soil. They would not be right 


juntil they retraced their steps, until 


single ownership had been restored ; until 
Be- 
| lieving that this Bill would immensely 
| facilitate this, he supported it with all 


tenant had, undoubtedly, passed into a| his heart. 


new atmosphere. He at last was a free | 
man. How he used that freedom was 
another thing. He had shown that in | 


the past he had been ready to resist law-| 


lessness even where it was born of 
despair. His position had been compli- 
cated in this matter by an ungenerous 
attack made upon him the other night 
by a supporter of the Government. That 
hon. Member was not ashamed to taunt 
him and say that he acted as he did now 
because he was afraid of his seat. He 





Coronen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
LN. ) sympathised with many of the views 
'which had been expressed by his hon. 
Friend, and perhaps if his live Friend 
were responsible for the conduct of the 
Bill in Committee, it might be expected 
to assume ultimately a shape which even 
he could support. He did uot believe 
there was a landlord in Ireland who had 
ever tried to coerce the hon. Gentleman 
in his views. [Mr. T. W. Russext : 
“ Hear, hear!”] Knowing his views on 


held for the Unionist Party a perilous | the land question, the landlords had sunk 
and a coveted seat. He valued it highly.| their own opinions and had given his 
Hon, Gentlemen opposite, acting within|hon. Friend a loyal support. But it 
their undoubted rights, had fought him | would not be the views of his hon. Friend 


twice with their best men, and he had no| whieh would govern the action of the 


doubt they would do so again. But he 
declared now—and the declaration would 
be read in every corner of Ulster to- 
morrow—that if he could only hold that 
or any other seat by acting dishonour- 
ably towards any class, then he should 
welcome exclusion from the House of 
Commons. Since the First Reading of this 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 





Government ; it would be the dictation 
ef hon. Gentlemen from Ireland by 
whose support they remained in Office. 
In order to judge, therefore, what the 
action would be, they had to find out what 
hon. Gentlemen said: on the subject. of 
the land question when they were on the 
other side of the channel. In studying 
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the speeches of hon. Gentlemen, he could 
not say that that study led him to believe 
that, when the Bill was in Committee, the 
Government, on the main points upon 
which the landowners agreed, would be 
allowed to “back down.” He did not 
believe, however, that the Government 
meant this Bill to become law. He had 
occupied a seat in the House at different 
times for 20 years, and during that 
period he had enjoyed the pleasure of 
listening to some of the greatest states- 
men in modern times bringing forward 
some of the most complicated and most 
important measures that ever occupied 
the attention of Parliament. He had 

ised from their speeches that 
they realised the different interests 
which those measures affected, and they 


sought at any rate to conciliate the sup-| 


port of those who might oppose them. 
But, with this experience of previous 
statesmen, he gave the claim of absolute 
originality to the method adopted of 
bringing forward a difficult and conten- 
tious measure to the present Chief 
Secretary. There was a marked differ- 
ence in the tone of the speech in which 
the right hon. Gentleman moved the 
First Reading and the tone adopted in 
moving the Second Reading. The First 
Reading speech was a very moderate 
one, so moderate that he had expressed 
the hope when he saw the Bill in print 
to be able to give fair consideration and 
possible support to it. In the Second 
Reading speech the right hon, Gentle- 
man admitted that the Bill was of a 
contentious character and full of difti- 
culties. At the very starting-point the 
Chief Secretary executed a sort of ora- 
torical war-dance before his enemies. 
The right hon. Gentleman divided the 
representatives from Ireland into two 
classes: He said :— 


‘* In this House we were fortunate to possess 
some of the ablest and most ingenious Represen- 
tatives of the tenants.”’ 


He agreed with the right hon. Gentle-_ 


man. He admired the ability of his 
compatriots, and no one could deny 
their ingenuity. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on :— 


‘“The landlords were represented’ in this 
House by a rew of Queen’s Counsel ;’’ 


and, referring to his hon. and learned 
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Friend, the Member for the Dublin 
University, the Chief Secretary added :— 


“The hon. and learned gentleman made a 
speech full of that rather mechanical and auto- 
matie violence which is sometimes called 
forensic, and of which Irish lawyers have a 
large command, but which neither em any 
question forward nor keeps any question back.” 


He could not conceive a more useless 
kind of Queen’s Counsel than that. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to describe the other Representatives of 
the land-owning class in the House :—- 

** One or two lay spokesmen who, I regret to 
think, represent that irreconcilable junta which 
is always violent, which is unteachable, which 
is always wrong, which always fights these Bills 
and these proposals with a blind and, I must 
say rather stupid, desperation.” 

Why did the right hon. Gentleman call 
the land-owning Representatives blind ! 
He supposed because they had never 
yet. succeeded in seeing the beauty 
of placing Ireland under the govern- 
ment of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. Then they were described 
as being unteachable. Well, there were 
lessons which it was hard to teach to 
| Irish landlords—say, for instance, that 
| it was a pleasing process to be skinned. 
Under this Bill the landlord had no 
protection ; and it was the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman which had led him 
to think, firstly, that the Bill was never 
meant to pass, and, secondly, that he had 
been improving his vocabulary by taking 
lessons from his friends below the Gang- 
| way. Speaking as a layman, he declared 
| that the Bill, if passed as it now stood, 
would bring about a revolution, for it 
would utterly sweepaway and destroy one 
class of Irishmen. It was all very well 
for the Chief Secretary to say what he 
meant, but the Irish Courts, in inter- 
preting the Act, would not first try to 
find out what the right hon. Gentleman, 
or even the Government, meant. They 
_ would take the letter of the measure as 
it stood, and the result would be that 








li 
‘the property of the landlord would be 
confiscated, and that it would be impos- 
sible for him any longer to live in his 
native country, He looked upon the 
first clause of the Bill, limiting to ten 
years the period of judicial rents, as 
specially designed to satisfy the wants 
and requirements of the lawyers. They 
would reap a crop every 10 years in- 
stead of every 15, The expenses would 
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come mainly out of the pockets of the 
landlords, but he believed that the 
amount which would be paid by the 
tenants in this respect would more than 
swallow up any benefit they would 
deirve from the operation of the clause. 
But the most important provision in the 
Bill was Subsection 2 of Clause 5, which 
enacted that ‘improvement ” should in- 
clude every expenditure of capital or 
labour on or in respect of the holding 
which increased its letting value. That 
meant prairie value—that the land was 
to be valued as if nothing had been done 
to it. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone said that some landlords would 
be very lucky if they got prairie value. 
That would depend on the kind of prairie. 
When Cromwell settled his soldiers in 
Ireland the rent of grass-land was a 
sheep an acrea. If he could get prairie 
value of that sort for his land it would 
be an excellent thing for him, but the 
prairie value within the meaning of this 
Bill was the value of the game un the 
land in the days of Brian Boru. The 
Bill would sweep away practically the 
whole of the rent of every landlord in 
the country, and it was not a matter of 
wonder, therefore, that they should look 
upon it as a revolutionary measure which 
would destroy the present social con- 
ditions in Ireland. But that was not 
all. If the landlord were allowed prairie 
value he would get something. But the 
Bill brought in the occupation interest, 
and that was the finish. That provision 
was defended solely on the ground that 
Judge Bewley said occupation interest 
was now taken into consideration. That 
threw some light on the practice of 
valuing land in Ireland. They never 
before understood how it was done. 
They knew that two or three men came 
to the land. They looked at it, some- 
times they tasted it, they invariably 
smelt it, and, having done so, they de- 
cided, according to the humour which 
they were in, on a reduction of 25, 30, 
or even 35 per cent. Now, they knew 
that these men took into consideration 


not only the character of the land and 
of the improvements of the tenant, but 


also his occupation interest. Was it not 
monstrous, because a farm was let low 
and consisted of good land, being there- 
fore a valuable asset in the market, that 
another slice should be taken off the 
owner’s rent? The combination of the 


Colonel Saunderson. 
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provisions in regard to prairie value of 
the occupation interest were in them- 
selves enough to sweep away all the 
rents of the landlords of Ireland. The 
position of hon. Members below the 
Gangway was logical. They had always 
stated that they wanted to hunt the 
landlordsout of Ireland. Therefore, as the 
Bill was drafted under the influence, if 
not under the supervision, of these hon. 
Gentlemen, he could not put upon the 
fifth clause the harmless interpretation 
which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was inclined to put upon it. 
This clause was the sting as well as the 
marrow of the Bill. It was the 
“scorcher” of which the hon. Member 
for Cork had spoken, and if carried into 
law it would drive the landlords from 
Ireland. With regard to the evicted 
tenants, he could answer for the land- 
lords that, unless some change were made 
in the proposals of the Bill, there would 
be an effectual bar to the reinstatement 
of any of these tenants. {An Huon. Mem- 
BER: “ we Because under the 
clause in the Bill the very fact of a land- 
lord consenting to take back an evicted 
tenant would place him at the mercy of 
the Commissioners ; and there was no 
landlord, no matter how willing he might 
be to see these men restored to their 
holdings, who would run the risk of 
placing himself at the mercy of men who 
had never, up to the present, shown 
much sympathy with him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I point out 
to my hon, and gallant Friend that the 
clause contemplates the possibility of an 
agreement between the landlord and 
tenant, such as may take place now ¢ 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, he 
was aware of that, but if the landlord 
gave his consent, under the clause all 
further power was taken out of his 
hands. He was entirely at the mercy 
of the Commissioners, and that, to 
his mind, was an absolute bar to any 
settlement in a satisfactory manner 
of the question of the evicted tenants. 
He had taken up this Bill in no un- 
friendly spirit, because he had been more 
or less disarmed by the speech with 
which the right hon Gentleman moved 
the First Reading ; he had hoped that he 
should have been able to give the Bill his 
support and help to make it a really 
good Bill. They all acknowledged that 
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a Bill was necessary—that was con- 
ceded ; but the present Bill was not one 
which he could support. That which 
struck him, after reading through the 
Bill, was the language contained in the 
the Preamble, and he believed that in 
the Preamble they would find the 
reason why the Bill was brought in. 
This, it was stated, was a Bill further 
to amend the law relating to the occupa- 
tion and ownership of land in Treland, 
and for other purposes relating thereto, | 
and if those other purposes had not 
been before the minds of the Govern-| 
ment and their Irish allies they never 
would have had this Bill brought into 
the House of Commons. Those other 
purposes were—to sweep the landlords 
away, and to try, if possible, to throw 
down a bone of contention in Ulster 
over which the Unionist Party would 
fight ; and those other purposes, depend 
upon it, had been the leading and guid- 
ing motive which had brought this Bill 
into the House. The Ulster farmers, 
however much they might desire that 
protection which he himself was quite 
ready to accord them, would never allow 
a bribe, no matter how highly flavoured, 
to win them from that solid formation 
which they had taken up in confronting 
their opponents. That, he believed, 
would be proved at the next Election, 
and he was not in the least afraid of 
meeting his constituents, no matter what 
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those parts of the Bill which they be- 
lieved to be perfectly fatal to the posi- 
tion of all landowners in Ireland—they 
would divide upon the Third Reading, 
and then there would be no doubt as to 
what they thought of its merits. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in a speech which 
he made the other day, placed the new 
principles which actuated his Party on 
Trish subjects clearly before the House. 
He stated that the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian did not desire to make a 
holocaust of free contract ; he hoped that 
political economy would some day return 
from its far exile, but they had to deal 
with that part of the world called 
Ireland as it was. That was the answer 
to every argument. In regard to 
Ireland, everything was capsized ; what 
was treason in one country was 
patriotism in Ireland ; what was robbery 
in one country was philanthropy in 
Ireland. He did not look upon the 
Bill as a bond-fide measure which the 
Government believed would ever become 
law. It was another instance of plough- 
ing the sands of the sea-shore, an agricul- 
tural operation which was first per- 
formed by Ulysses to. prove that he 
was mad, and for the purpose he 
yoked to his plough an ass and a 
bullock. Who the ass was in the present 
case they knew from the confession of the 
| Member for Northampton ; which Mem- 
ber of the Government represented the 








course he took upon this Bill. There} bullock he would leave to their imagina- 
would be no doubt before the Bill left |tion. They had no hesitation in oppos- 
Committee as to what he and his col-|ing what they did not believe to be a 
leagues thought of its provisions ; they bond-fide attempt to settle this land 
would move Amendments giving expres-| question. If it had been bond-fide the 
sion to their opinions ; and before the Bill | right hon. Gentleman would not, on the 
left the Committee the right hon. Gentle- | Second Reading Debate, have breathed 
man would be an older and a wiser man— | defiance at the landlord class and its 
at least he hoped so. It had been said that | Representatives, but would have tried to 





they did not propose to divide the 
House on the Second Reading because 
they were afraid of their constituents in 
Ulster, but they gained nothing by ab- 
staining from dividing on the Second 
Reading. The Ulster farmers would 
watch their proceedings in Committee 
with just as much interest as they would 
a Second Reading Debate or Division, 
and would see exactly what they 
thought, and of what they disapproved 
in the Bill. But when the Bill had 
passed through Committee—and if they 
failed, as he believed they would, to 
carry out any material alteration in 





disarm opposition and shown a desire to 
meet any fair proposal in a fair and can- 
did spirit. They looked upon this Bill 
as robbery dressed up in the flimsy cover- 
ing of an Act of Parliament. Some 
time ago the Member for Cork had said 
that the landlords in Ireland were made 
to be hunted, and that they should be 
hunted until they were hunted out of 
Ireland. At that time Mr. Parnell 
managed the pack. Now they had got 
a new master of the hounds in the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who helped, as far 
as he could, to perform that operation, 
which, he believed, instead of bringing 
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peace, happiness, and prosperity to Ire- 
land, would absolutely destroy it. The 
Bill contained principles destructive of 
their class, and, worst of all, it did not 
even offer them up on the altar of their 
country’s prosperity, but tried to sacrifice 
them to the odious cry of political 
expediency. 


[Attention was called to the fact that 
there were not 40 Members present. 
House counted and 40 Members being 
present, | 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 


E.) said, it appeared to him that as far’ 


as the Irish Members were concerned, the 


case for the Second Reading of this Bill | 
| pose that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 


was so strong and had been so thoroughly 
made out, that it was really unnecessary 
for them to occupy the attention of the 
House at any length at this stage of the 
Bill. There was, undoubtedly, in Ire- 
land, an unanimous opinion in favour of 
some measure of this kind, and the 
unanimity of feeling was never more 
strikingly illustrated than by the state- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh, who himself admitted 
that there was a necessity for passing a 
Bill of the nature of that before the 
House. He supposed that the hon. and 
gallant gentleman represented the interest 
of the Irish landlords in the House that 
night; but the speech in which he 
replied to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was, in his opinion, absolutely 
the weakest defence of Irish landlordism 
ever put before the House. The hon. 
and gallant gentleman declared, towards 
the end of his speech, this Bill was rob- 
bery pure and simple, very slightly dis- 
guised. If that word was introduced at 
all in connection with this measure, it 
should be in connection with the action 
taken under the Land Acts, which had 
already robbed the tenants of their im- 
provements and their interest in their 
holdings. The Irish landlords had com- 
menced by opposing every Bill of this 
kind, but in the end they had always 
been obliged to admit the necessity for 
legislation. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber said that, if this Bill were passed 
into law, he would be unable to live in 
Ireland ; but in the speech he delivered 
there was no sign in the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s mind of any such 
fear. Speaking for himself, he would 


Colonel Saunderson. 
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say that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, and other landlords, would 
live in Ireland under much more favour- 
able circumstances if they found the 
tenants around them satisfied and con- 
tented. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said, at the end of his speech, that he 


thought that the second part of the Bill 
| would not succeed in accomplishing its 


object, and he gave as his reason, that 
the landlords would not consent to enter 
into an agreement, because they would 


not have a word in fixing the price to be 


paid for their interest in the land. It 
seemed to him a new state of affairs that 
a representative of Irish landlordism 
should cast doubt on the integrity of the 
Land Commissioners. He did not sup- 


man imagined for a moment that if an 
agreement was come to between the land- 
lord and an evicted tenant, the Land 
Commissioners would deal unfairly with 
the interests of the landlord. A new 
feature had been introduced into the 
Debate by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. The hon. Gentleman was 
representative of men in Ireland most 
strongly Unionist in their opinions, and 
was himself, perhaps, the strongest op- 
ponent of Home Rule coming from 
Treland to the House; and yet he was 
advocating as strongly as any Nationalist 
Member could, the changes contemplated 
by the Bill before the House. The hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his able 
speech, said that somebody, on the last 
occasion of this Debate, taunted him 
with the fact that he was to some 
extent a new advocate of the interests 
of the tenant farmers of Ireland. All 
he could say was, that he thought 
there was nothing to be gained by 
recrimination of that kind, and as far 
as he was concerned he welcomed most 
heartily the intervention of the hon. 
Gentleman. The tenant farmers were 
to be congratulated on the fact that, if a 
Unionist in politics, the hon. Gentleman 
had given to the interests of the occupiers 
of the soil in Ireland great assistance. 
He could not help thinking, after listen- 
ing to the speeches of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh and 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
that it was a pity that the case for and 
against the Bill could not be left to those 
two speeches. He doubted if anybody 
who listened to them could come to any 
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other conclusion but that the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone had made out an 
overwhelming case in favour of some 
change in the law. As far as he was 
himself concerned, he desired to say but 
very little about the Bill, and he com- 
menced by saying that he regretted ex- 
ceedingly that it did not occupy the first 
place in the Government Programme. 
He did not deny the urgency of the case 
made out for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. He was as anxious 
as anybody in the House that justice 
should be done to the people of Wales on 
that question ; but the question of Dis- 
establishment in Wales was not nearly 
so urgent as the question dealt with in 
this Bill, and it seemed to him to be to 
some extent a hollow proceeding to dis- 
cuss this Bill at any length at the 
present time, because they knew per- 
fectly well that unless some arrangement 
was made, which had not yet been 
announced, for pushing it forward, the 
chances were that it would not leave 
Committee in time to enable it to be 
dealt with in another place and to become 
law. Last year a measure dealing with 
Irish land was introduced into the Pro- 
gramme, but it did not occupy such a 


place as to have a chance of being passed 


into law. It was introduced in such a 


way at the end of the Session that there | good 


was very little time for its discussion, so 
that when it went to the House of 
Lords they were encouraged to reject it 
simply because they were able to say 
that it had not been properly considere i 
in the House of Commons. The same 
kind of treatment was being meted out 
to this Bill, and unless the Government 
came to some arrangement to run this 
Bill side by side with the Welsh Bill, 
they might just as well save the time 
that would be occupied in discussing it, 
as there would not be time to pass it 
into law after the Welsh Bill was dis- 
posed of. This Bill dealt with the 
requirements of thousands and thousands 
of tenant farmers in Ireland. If the 
second part was to be operative it would 
deal with men now out of their homes, 
and how could any representative of the 
Government for a single moment get up 
and attempt to show that they were jus- 
tified in placing a Bill dealing with the 
lives of the people of Ireland behind a 
Bill which had for its object the Dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales? 
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There was no excuse for the Govern- 
ment in this matter, and no words could 
adequately express the condemnation 
which the Government deserved in 
having relegated this question to a 
second place. The change of the statu- 
tory term from 15 to 10 years was, in 
his opinion, justified by the course of 
events. In 1887, judicial rents were 
interfered with by an Act of Parliament 
passed by a Conservative Government, 
and in view of that fact he could not 
understand how any Member, even of 
the Conservative Party, could find fault 
with the proposal to reduce the term. 
He cordially approved the inclusion in 
the scope of the Bill of those tenants 
who had hitherto been excluded from 
the benefits of the Land Acts. He 
referred to the holders of town parks, 
pastures, and demesne lands. It was 
not too soon to deal with these cases, for 
these tenants had suffered much. They 
had seen their neighbours receiving 
statutory leases and fair rent, whilst 
they, who were just as much entitled to 
the same benefit, were excluded com- 
pletely from the operation of the Act of 
1881. The 14th Clause of this Bill pro- 
posed to limit the time for the recovery 
of rent to the two years after such rent 
had become due. He considered it a 
thing that a landlord should not 
be allowed to heap years upon years of 
arrears of rent upon a tenant and so to 
get the tenant completely in his power ; 
but he feared that this particular clause 
might havea disastrous effect in Ireland, 
because it would induce landlords 
throughout the country to attempt, col- 
lectively and at once, to recover large 
arrears which it would be quite im- 
possible for the tenants to pay. He 
hoped that in Committee this clause 
would be modified and amended, because 
as it stood it was a direct incitement to 
Irish landlords to proceed against their 
tenants. The second part of the Bill he 
viewed as wholly inadequate. The 
position taken up by the Government 
last year on the Evicted Tenants Ques- 
tion was, that the evicted tenants had 
been so treated that they were entitled 
to look to the State to replace them in 
their holdings. The Government took 
up the position that so much was it the 
duty of the State to deal with these 
tenants, that State money ought to be 
granted to facilitate their reinstatement. 
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The Bill of last year was thrown out by; hon. Member that unless some money 
the Lords, and now ithad been abandoned | was provided it was folly to suppose 
by its authors. Under the present Bill that any substantial number of evicted 
conpulsion was not to be used, and the tenants were likely to be restored to 
question whether tenants should be re- their holdings. The fact that no money 
instated was to be decided by voluntary was provided for the tenants would pre- 
settlements. But the Chief Secretary | vent agreements from being brought 
knew as well as he or the hon. Member about. If nothing was done to provide 


for South Hunts, near him, did, that in 
the absence of compulsion, no arrange- 
ment was likely to be come to between 


tenants with the means of stocking their 
holdings the Bill would fail completely. 
Last year the Government proposed that 


the landlords and the evicted tenants,| compulsion should be used and that 
the victims of the war in the Plan of money should be granted ; this year they 
Campaign and other estates. The re- had abandoned both those proposals, 
enactment of Clause 13 of the Land Act | and he could not but express his dis- 


of 1881 was offered to the Irish tenant | appointment 


farmers by the Conservative Govern- 
ment some time ago, and if, at that 
time, the farmers had been advised to 
take advantage of the clause, they could 
have done so with much more success 
than would attach to such a provision at 
the present time. Could it be imagined 
that men like Lord Clanricarde and 
Lord Lansdowne, who had been carrying 


in consequence. The 
abandonment of the position taken up 
last year by the Government upon the 
Evicted Tenants Question was likely to 
injure the tenants’ cause. It would be 
better not to touch their case at all than 
to deal with it insufficiently and in a 
manner that was not practical. Sooner 
or later, either this Government or an- 





other would be obliged to deal with the 


on a fierce and desperate struggle with | question again, and compulsion would 


their tenants at enormous cost, would | have to be used to compel landlords who 


voluntarily agree to reinstate the very would not reinstate their evicted tenants 
men who had been fighting them! The upon fair terms, to do so in the interests 


Chief Secretary might say “at any rate, of peace, under a good Government. 

give the present proposal a chance.) Mr. EDWARD BARRY (Cork Co., 
Even if it only results in the reinstate- 8.) said his intervention in the Debate 
ment of half-a-dozen tenants that will | would be very brief. He could not help 
be better than nothing.” In his opinion, | observing that the hon. and _ gallant 
that would be worse than nothing at all,| Member for Armagh viewed the depar- 
because by making the measure volun-| ture of his own class from Ireland with 
tary the Government were enabling the | the greatest equanimity. He wished to 
House of Lords and its supporters to| view the question from the standpoint 
say, ‘“‘See how we have been justified. of an Irish farmer, and first he must 
Last year the Government introduced a | express his sense of the inadequacy of the 
compulsory Bill ; we objected, and now clause dealing with the evicted tenants. 
the Government have abandoned com-| He did not hold the Chief Secretary 
pulsion, agreeing thereby that we were ‘responsible, for he did the best he 
right in the action that we took.” That|could under the circumstances. He 
argument would carry weight with a/frankly confessed, however, that he 
great many people who were opposed to | regarded the merits of his Bill in 
legislation of a compulsory character. its present form as completely over- 
Therefore, he affirmed that it would shadowing any defects that it might 
have been better if the Government had contain ; but it should not be forgotten 
stood by their former proposals. The | that judicial decisions often neutralised 
Chief Secretary had been asked whether | disastrously the best land legislation. 
it would not be possible in cases where |The intentions of the Chief Secretary 
agreements were come to between. land- | were everything that could be desired, bnt 
lords and tenants to place some money | the decisions of the Court of Appeal had 
at the tenant’s disposal to enable him to | gone a great way towards neutralising 
start. afresh. The right hon. Member the intentions of Parliament. It was 
satisfied himself with the reply that that | difficult to exonerate the judges, or some 
was a matter which the Government of them, from the feeling of bias in 
would consider. He assured the right | favour of the landlords. But for the 


Mr. William Redmond. 
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decision in Adams v. Dunseath there; the Gangway. Prairie value could not 
would be very little need for this fresh be worked out to its logical conclusion, 
legislation except in the matter of sub- but if it could in many cases there would 
letting town parks and the like. That have to be considerable restitution made 
decision, however, plucked the heart out by the landlords to the tenants. He knew 
of the Act of 1881 and left it a very farms which bore evidence that if the 
useless measure indeed. From his own prairie value were applied it would not 
experience of the Act he could not say be a case of handing over the farm 
that he had ever known a case in which, merely, but a good dea) of restitution in 
to any appreciable extent, the improve- addition. If under this Bill the fixing 
ments created in the soil by the tenant of fair rent was carried out, the rental 
had been taken into account in the | ‘of Ireland would be sufficiently reduced 
fixing of a fair rent. The Commissioners to meet the views of the Irish people 
sat in the Court, and they went through without falling back on prairie value. 
certain formalities, and it was even said There was one other question of special 
to-night that they went to the extent of | interestto him. Hereferred totown parks. 
testing the land, but in his experience He thought a population—and popula- 
the result had been the same; and tion was the best safeguard—of 2,000 
he had not the slightest hesitation in| was too exclusive. At least it should be 
saying that if instead of sitting in Court | 5,000. The hon. Member for Mid 
the Commissioners went on the farm in Armagh had fallen into an inaccuracy 
the first instance the result would be the with regard to a case with which he was 
same. They valued the land as they well acquainted. He desired to impress 
found it, regardless of the improve- upon the Chief Secretary the necessity 
ments made by the tenant and the of adopting some safeguards against the 
predecessors in title. This vicious recurrence of those legal decisions to 


system put a premium on idleness,| which he had called attention, and also 
for the more a farm was neglected of importing some new and more sym- 
the more the reductions were sure to) ‘pathetic blood into the Land Com- 
The Act of 1881, therefore, had | mission. 


be. 
proved little better than a mockery, a, *Mr. A. H. SMITH-BARRY (Hunt- 
delusion, and a snare to good tenants. |ingdon, 8.) said, they all admitted that a 
In the case of careless and bad tenants it | Bill must be of some kind, and 
was different ; having made no improve- most of the Irish landlords were anxious 
ments they got off with fair reductions. to see a Bill proposed which they could 
But even in these cases the reductions all consider in a conciliatory manner, 
made were far more than counterbalanced | which would set at rest certain disputed 
by the fall in prices. He cited cases in| points in connection with the Act of 
support of his contention. He knew an, 1881, and which would be an amending 
estate where two tenants went into Court | Act in the strict sense of the word. But 
in 1882. In both cases the conditions| the Bill now before the House was not 
were similar. In one case the tenant/such an Act as that. The Bill appeared 


had sons who cultivated the farm and 
added yearly to its arable capacity. In 
the other case the tenant was unable 
to do more than cultivate the farm 
from year to year without effecting 
anything in the way of perma- 
nent improvements. The improving 
tenant did not succeed in getting a penny 
reduction, but the other tenant got a 
reduction of 30 per cent. He wished 
to add that the improving tenant got a 
reduction of 20 per cent. voluntarily 
from the agent, who saw the injustice 
done to the improving tenant. He con- 
sidered this case typical. As to prairie 
value he did not think that need 


disturb the minds of Gentlemen above | 
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to him, and to all those with whom he 
acted on this question, to be of a con- 
fiscatory character. It would introduce 
the system of prairie value, and, not 
withstanding all that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, they 
still regarded it as being a pure confisca- 
tion of landlords’ property. They also 
thought that the Bill contrived to take 
from them every safeguard that was 
introduced into the Act of 1881 for the 
protection and benefit of the landlords. 
He presumed the Chief Secretary knew 
what the Bill contained, but in his 
speech on Monday night it seemed as if 
he was scarcely clear as to what the 
effect of many of the clauses would be. 
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He would take the sub-clause under 
which the tenant’s right of occupation 
was to be taken into consideration in 
fixing his rent. It was scarcely neces- 
sary for him to go into the effect of that 
sub-clause, for, if it worked as they 
believed it would work, the absurdity of 
it had been clearly shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself and by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin. The curious thing was that 
this sub-clause, interpreted as they be- 
lieved it was to be interpreted, had 
already heen acted upon by a County 
Court Judge in Ireland whom they had 
always considered as high in_ the 
counsels of the Chief Secretary. On 
October 10 last Judge Adams had 
before him in the Land Court at 
Limerick a tenant who applied to have 
a fair rent fixed on a holding of 
4 acres 7 perches statute, with a rent of 
£3 5s. After considerable ditficulty the 
fact was extracted that the tenant had 
recently purchased this holding, and had 
given no less a sum than £200 for the 
goodwill of the place, Judge Adams 
gave the old man a lecture upon the 
extreme folly of giving such a price as 
that, and reduced his rent to £2 10s. 
That was in direct anticipation of the 
clause in the Bill as it was interpreted 
by Lord Waterford and others. In 
the face of the possibility of such an 
interpretation being placed upon the 
clause, words should be inserted by 
which such a monstrous reduction as 
that, clearly in consequence of a_pre- 
posterous price being given for a tenant 
right, should be prevented in the future. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber. must see he has no evidence that 
what weighed with Judge Adams was 
the price the tenant paid. He may 
have fixed the rent on the merits of the 
case, 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY said, what 
were the merits of the case he could 
not say, but Judge Adams stated there 
were no buildings and no improvements 
of any kind, and so it was clear that 
what he gave the price for was the right 
of occupation as distinguished fram any 
tenant’s improvements on the holdings. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them 
that the principles from which this Bill, 
which they looked upon as far-reaching 
and very dangerous to the Irish landlords, 
sprang are contained in the Act of 1870. 


Mr. A. H. Smith-Barry. 
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Like his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Armagh, he supported that Bill 
throughout all its stages, but he must 
say it never entered into his mind that 
it would be possible for such a revolution 
to take place as to bring about such a 
system of land legislation as was now 
proposed. And he would venture to 
remind those who owned property of any 
sort in Ireland that, if it were possible 
for such principles as were supposed to 
have existed in the Act of 1870 to have 
produced a Bill of the character they 
were now discussing, those principles were 
not likely to settle on one side of the 
Channel, but they would probably have 
them enacted here on this side of the 
water in a very short time. When he 
heard the right hon. Gentleman speaking 
of the principles on which these things 
were done, he could not help thinking 
he had in his mind Macchiavelli’s saying 
that ‘“‘ Every violent change presents the 
possibility of making another.” The 
right hon. Gentleman had complained 
that when he had to bring forward such 
measures as this dealing with the land, 
he did not get assistance from the Irish 
landlords, 

Mr. MORLEY : I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon, Member, but I complained 
not that I did not get assistance, but 
that I did not get rational criticism. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY hoped, that 
since the right hon, Gentleman made 
that remark, he had been satisfied with 
the criticism which he got from the 
hon. Member for the Dublin Uni- 
versity, the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, and the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford. He thought those criticisms were 
not only national, but so far-reaching 
that they might well be looked upon by 
the general public as haying knocked a 
very large portion of the bottom out of 
the Bill. But Irish landlords were not 
likely to look upon measures of this kind 
with very great kindness. They had had 
a very bitter experience of land legisla- 
tion. They had been told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian that “they had been acquitted,” 
and that “sufficient sacrifices had been 


exacted. from... them,” but notwith- 
standing that, they saw one Act 
come in.after another, sometimes 


introduced. by their enemies, _some- 
times. .even,, by, their _ friends, .which 
took further slices off their property. 
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The right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) declared that rents in Ireland 
were too high. If the prices of agricul- 
tural produce fell, it stood to reason that 
rents must also fall. But there was one 
thing which never fell, but which went 
on increasing in value, and that was the 
tenant-right. He referred to the occu- 
pation right independently of the right 
in improvements. How was it that the 
tenant farmers were prepared to pay 
enormous prices for the tenant-right of 
holdings the rents of which they declared 
they could not afford to pay’? So long 
as tenant-rights retained such a high 
value it was monstrous to say that the 
landlords’ interests must be still further 
whittled down. Supposing that the 
agricultural depression had been as great 
in Ireland as in England—and that he 
absolutely denied—was it right or fair 
that the landlords alone, of all classes 
interested in the land, should suffer? In 
England, agriculturists had suffered bit- 
terly ; but the owner, the farmer, and 
the labourer, had all suffered together. 
He would pass to the second part of the 
Bill, dealing with the evicted tenants. He 
was glad to see that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to re-enact Section 13 
of the Land Purchase Act of 1891, 
because it would assist very much in the 
earrying out of a certain number of 
agreements between landlords and their 
ex-tenants. He had never pretended to 
think that the whole of the evicted 
tenants could be re-settled under the 
13th Section or under any purchase sys- 
tem at all. If they were to be placed 
back on their holdings—and only a cer- 
tain portion ever could be—it would be 
sometimes by purchase, and sometimes 
by reinstatement as tenants. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had put an adden- 
dum to Section 13 which would make it 
absolutely inoperative. It was not, as 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone said, 
that the landlords wished to have a 
double veto, The fact was this: under 
the right hon. Gentleman's proposals, if 
the landlord consented to place the mat- 
ter in the hands of the Land Purchase 
Commission, he was bound to accept the 
price for the land which the Commis- 
sioners placed upon it. But the Com- 
missioners would not advance the full 
value of the land except to a tenant or 
an ex+tenant who was, in their opinion, 
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|capable of paying the instalments upon 
that purchase. In the case of estates 
where the Plan of Campaign had been 
in operation, there were a large number 
of tenants to deal with, and it was im- 
possible to know the circumstances of 
those tenants. But it was known that 
a considerable number were so im- 
poverished that it would be quite impos- 
sible for the Purchase Commissioners to 
grant them anything like the full value 
of their holdings. Consequently, the 
landlord would, in the first instance, be 
bound to refuse the arbitration which 
the right hon. Gentleman offered, how- 
ever much they might wish to come 
under Section 13, which offered great 
facilities for, and removed great obstacles 
in the way of settlements. That would 
be an absolute bar to the landlord accept- 
ing the arbitration proposed ; unless the 
landlord had the power afterwards of 
accepting or refusing the price offered, 
he feared that the whole provision would 
be absolutely unworkable. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if the landlord 
and tenant parties were agreed, he 
should he prepared to “ implement ” 
the provision by «a money grant. 
In this matter he did not venture 
to speak for the landlords of Ireland. 
He had not had the opportunity, 
since the right hon. Gentleman 
sprang this proposal on the House, of 
consulting with any of them on the 
subject. But he was sure that there was 
no representative body of Irish landlords 
who would disagree with him when he 
said that he should most strongly object 
to any money grant being given, either 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, or the 
Trish Church Fund, or any public fund, 
for any such purpose. There was a Very 
large number of tenants who, from 
their position, were quite incapable of 
ever being put back on their farms as 
ordinary tenants, or as purchasing- 
tenants, except by extraneous assistance ; 
because, not being solvent men, it was 
impossible for the Purchase Commis- 
sioners to advance them sufficient money. 
The party who got them into their pre- 
sent trouble ought to get them out of it. 
It was said that the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land owed a deep debt of gratitude to the 
evicted tenants who had fought the 
Plan of Campaign and the No Rent Mani- 
festo, If that were so, let the tenant 
farmers show their gratitude by finding 
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the woney necessary to restore them to 
their holdings. He had always under- 
stood that there were funds at the dis- 
posal of hon. Members, below the Gang- 
way, raised andavailable for this purpose. 
Whether those funds were adequate or not, 
it rested with hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway to find the money. As he 
told the right hon. Gentleman last year, 
the Evicted Tenant Question was settling 
itself. The re-enactment of Section 13 
was well, but it did not greatly matter. 
Since the Evicted Tenants Bill of last 
year was rejected, a number of tenants 
on the Ponsonby Estate had been trying 
to make arrangements with the agent 
for reinstatement. Even since the pre- 
sent Bill had been in print, and since 
its provisions had been known, other 
tenants on this estate had come in, pre- 
ferring reinstatement on conditions to 
be arranged with the agent, to waiting 
for the right hon. Gentleman's Bill. 
Since the Bill had been known, some 
tenants had come forward who had not 
come forward before; and, within the 
last few days, 20 of these men had been 
reinstated, even while the House of 


Commons was discussing the method of | 


reinstatement. The hon, Member for 
East Clare had mentioned the Clanri- 
carde Estate as one on which a great 
many evicted tenants had to be put back. 
What was the case in regard to that 
estate? He was not there to speak for 
Lord Clanricarde. He did not know 
him, and he had never spoken a word to 
him in his life ; but he believed that he 
was a deservedly unpopular gentleman. 
But so far as his dealings with his tenants 
were concerned, Lord Clanricarde had 
been one of the most lenient men in the 
whole country. The gross rental of the 
estate was £23,000 a year. It was 
generally supposed that the Plan of Cam- 
paign had existed over the whole of the 
estate, but, as a matter of fact, only 
£2,400 of the rent was ever the subject 
ofeviction, and out of that, thelands which 
had not been relet only represented £200. 
It might be interesting to hon. Members 
to hear that according to a statement in 
one of the Irish papers of Tuesday a 
tenant's interest at Portumna had heen 
sold at 16 years’ purchase, although the 
outgoing tenant owed 7} years’ rent. In 
conclusion he said the Bill bristled with 
contentious matters. of all sorts »and 
kinds, and therefore English, Scotch; 
Mr. Smith-Barry. 
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and Welsh might rest assured that 
though a division might not be taken on 
the Second Reading, the measure would, 
in Committee, be hotly contested line by 
line. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said he 
would not have intervened in the Debate 
at this stage but for the speech to which 
they had just listened. He regretted 
the tone of the hon. Gentleman’s refer- 
ence to the evicted tenants, for the hon. 
Member announced that he was deter- 
mined to oppose most strongly any 
proposal to make a money grant from 
any source whatever to facilitate a 
settlement in the case of those unhappy 
men. = Sairn - Barry: “ From any 
public fund.”} Was the hon. Gentleman 
prepared to make a grant himself for 
that purpose! The hon. Member ob- 
jected to the clause in the Bill which 
had for its object the settlement of the 
evicted tenants’ case on two grounds. 
In the first. place he objected to the 
landlords of Ireland, even if they were 
willing to reinstate the evicted tenants, 
being compelled or asked to agree to a 
price at which the farm should be sold 
which should be settled by the Land 
Commission. Last year it was repeatedly 
stated on the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist benches that some practical 
scheme should be framed for the rein- 
statement of the evicted tenants, and 
that if the Irish Members would consent 
to a voluntary arrangement such an 
arrangement would meet with no oppo- 
sition from any quarter. The Irish 
Members were said to be irreconcilable 
and unreasonable; they would not, it 
was said, agree to a voluntary settle 
ment. At the time he denied that he 
and his friends were irreconcilable and 
unreasonable. 

*Mr. SMITH-BARRY said he had 
not stated that he objected to the rein- 
statement of the evicted tenants. What 
he said was that the 13th Section was 
an excellent section, but he was afraid 
that by the addendum the right: hon. 
Gentleman would defeat his own object. 

Mr. DILLON said the hon. Gentle- 
man did not object to a seetion which 
long experience proved would not rein- 
state the evicted tenants, but he objected 
to a section which might reinstate the 
tenants at a fair and reasonable price. 
The hon. Gentleman objected to the 
price at which the evicted tenants 
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should be put back being settled by an taxpayers recover the advances as 

impartial tribunal, a tribunal which no|well as they could: What about 
one could pretend was likely to favour the large number of Ponsonby tenants 
the evicted or any other tenants. He | who settled two years ago! Those 
asked the House whether the attitude | tenants agreed to purchase at 19 
of the hon. Member for South Hunts! years’ purchase. The hon. Member, or 
was not proof of what the Irish Members | | the committee with which he was identi- 
said last year—namely, that there was/|fied had pocketed the money. They 
no intention on the part of the hon. “were all right ; they had escaped respon- 
Member and those who sat round him ‘sibility, and the British taxpayer had to 
to accept a voluntary settlement ! The | look to insolvent men, who, owing to 
Irish Party would be glad to settle this | some occult influence, had been enabled 
burning question upon a voluntary sys-|te borrow a great deal more than the 
tem, but there must be two parties to a true value of their farms, for the sums 
voluntary arrangement. Clause 13/advanced. The Member for South 
was in operation for 12 months or more | Hants and the Marquis of Clanricarde 
[Mr. T.W. Russe: “Six months.” ], and | might find it a very congenial occupa- 
the Irish Party did their best to prema | tion to squeeze their rents out of the 
settlements under it. {Zazghter.| He | starving Irish tenants, but if the unfor- 
heard scornful laughter on the Tory tunate Ponsonby tenants had settled on 
benches. He would like to know whether | terms which they could not fulfil, he 
any Tory Member gave any money to- | believed the British taxpayer would be 
wards settlements under Clause 13. The| more soft-hearted than either of those 
Irish Party out of their Party funds, | gentlemen. The hon. Member shrank 
which, he regretted, were not very | from the task of defending the Marquis 
superabundant at the present moment,/|of Clanricarde, but the case of that 
did make such grants. It was impos-| landlord had to be dealt with. What 
sible, however, to get the landlords to| was the condition of things on the Clanri- 
agree to terms which the tenants could | carde estate! It was now, and had been 
possibly hope to fulfil, The hon. | for ten years, a disgrace to this country. 
Member also objected to the re-instate-/The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
ment of the evicted tenants because the | proposed that a special Bill should be 
farms were in a state of dilapidation. | introduced for the expropriation of Lord 
{Mr. Surru-Barry: Because the tenants |Clanricarde. But if something were not 
were insolvent.] | Because the tenants | legally done this year to settle the ques- 
were insolvent the Purchase Commis-| tion of the evicted estates there would 
sioners could not, the hon. Member said, | have to be a special Bill introduced next 
advance the full price of the farms,| year to get rid of the difficulty. He 
Within two minutes the hon. Member | would like to recall to the House the 
swept away the whole of his own) history of the Clanricarde Estate during 
argument, because he boasted that at | the last 15 years, for he noticed that the 
the present moment on the Ponsonby | memories of English Members in con- 
Estate, which was well known to be! nection with Irish affairs were extremely 
under his control, settlements were|short. In 1881 he attended a large 
being arrived at. He abstained from | meeting of the tenants of the estate at 
informing the House as to _ the! Portumna, at which a combination was 
terms. Did the hon. Member believe | formed to demand a reduction of 20 per 
that the Ponsonby tenants who were} cent. in the rent, which was a very 
now out were insolvent men? [Mr.| moderate demand. Shortly afterwards 
Smirn-Barry: ‘“ Yes.”}. He believed| he received word from the estate that 
they were insolvent men, and yet he had | the combination had broken down and 
not hesitated to be a party to settlements | that the tenants were paying their rents. 
based on what he (Mr. Dillon): called| He recollected very well being taunted 
excessive prices. -By his influence the | in the House with the defeat he and his 
hon. Gentleman had induced the Purchase | friends had suffered on the Clanricarde 
Commissioners te advance the money of | estate. He was accustomed to defeats 
the British taxpayers: to insolvent men. |in Ireland, but they always turned up 
The hon: Member was quite willing to| again and won sométhing in the long 
pocket. the money and let the British| run: © During ‘the ‘five years which 
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followed the break-up of the tenants’) He had agreed that there should be 
combination on the Clanricarde estate public money voted to smooth the trans- 
which he formed in 1881 there were no action. Yes, Irish money, and to what 
public meetings, and there was no agita- better purpose could such money be de- 
tion on the estate, but during those voted? He had been willing—and this 
years 11 men—including two agents of was a large concession for the Nationalist 
the estate—were murdered in the neigh-'| Members to make—that the prices of 
bourhood of Loughrea, and no one was | the evicted farms should be settled by a 
ever brought to justice for the crimes.| Commission appointed by a Unionist 
That was the result of the breaking-up Government. In his judgment it would 
of the tenants’ combination of 1881; that have been to the material interest of the 
was the result of the defeat with which | landlords to have met the advances of 
he and his friends had been so often | the Nationalist Members in a reasonable 
taunted. In J886, at the earnest re- ‘Spirit. But it was the policy and pur- 
quest of the Woodford Tenants’ Defence | pose of the landlords to have vengeance 
Association, which had been formed on on the evicted tenants—to persecute 
the estate in the preceding year, he once. and drive absolutely desperate by starva- 
more went down to the estate, with tion the men who, in the opinion of four- 
considerable doubt and anxiety he con- fifths of the Irish people, had been the 
fessed, and started the Plan of Campaign. means of bringing about not only the pre- 
What was the result? From the day sent Land Bill, but the Land Act of 1891. 
the Plan of Campaign was started down Was it reasonable or fair, or in accord- 
to the present time no considerable ance with human nature, to expect that 
outrage had been committed in the the masses of the Irish people would for- 
whole of South Galway. During the get the men who, in their judgment, had 
past three years, under the administration | been the means of getting the present 
of the present Chief Secretary, Ireland Land Bill and the Land Bill of 1887 
had been reduced without coercion to a| passed, or that they should calmly con- 
state of peace, unexampled for the past sent to see these men treated as insol- 
50 years, although at the beginning of vent tenants and left to starvation or 
that régime the adjournment of the the workhouse? They would not con- 
House was moved almost every week by sent to any such thing, and they would 
Members of the Unionist Party to warn | regard those who opposed so moderate a 
the country of the awful state of things | clause as that in the Bill, which was 
which would prevail in Ireland if coer-|directed to the case of the evicted 
cion were abandoned. But if Ireland | tenants, as showing a cruel and vindic- 
was peaceable now owing to the absence | tive spirit, whilst they were also taking 
of coercion and the hope in the hearts of | upon their shoulders a serious and ter- 
the people that justice would be done /rible responsibility. Turning to the 
them, that was no reason why the hon. Iain body of the Bill, he should like to 
Member for South Hants should sneer | \say a few words on the speech of the 
at the evicted tenants and at their | hon. Member for South Tyrone, who had 
sufferings, which during the last year | done a great deal of service to the Irish 
had been cruel beyond the power of lan- | tenants on the Land Acts Committee. 
guage to describe. These people were! With many portions of the hon. Mem- 
human beings. Were they to be ground ber’s able speech he heartily agreed, but 
into powder! If crime and outrage were | there were one or two points on which 
again to follow discontent, the respon- | he strongly differed from him. The hon. 
sibility would lie on the shoulders of | Member, while cordially agreeing with 
the hon. Member for South Hunts and/the general propositions of the Bill, 
men like him who turned a deaf ear to; seemed to think that, if anything, it 
just demands, unless those demands were | went a little too far in the direction of 
enforced by agitation and tumult. He/j|the tenants. He totally differed from 
had endeavoured honestly and earnestly | the hon. Gentleman in that respect, and 
to settle the evicted tenants’ question in | he would call his attention to a meeting 
a way that would be reasonable. He|of the constituents of the hon. Member 
had been willing, though aman of strong /for West Down, held at Banbridge on 
views on the subject, to make large conces- | Monday last, and which was typical of 
sions and to meet the landlords half-way. | many meetings which had taken place 


Mr. Dillon. 
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amongst the Unionist farmers of Ulster 
within the last few months. The Mem- 
for the West Down Division was in- 
vited to be present, but he wrote excus- 
ing himself on account of business. The 
meeting was attended by a number of 
Presbyterian and Church of Ireland 
Ministers, and from the names it was 
evident that it was in no sense a 
Nationalist meeting. One of the Reso- 
lutions passed was this— 


‘*That this meeting of West Down electors 
desires to thank Mr. John Morley for the 
attempt to embody in legislation the reeommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on the Irish Land 
Laws, and approves generally of the Bill as an 
instalment of the just claims of the Irish 
tenants; that we call upon all Irish representa- 
tives, irrespective of their political opinions, 
and upon our representative, Lord Arthur Hill, 
in particular, to support the Bill as it now 
stands, with such amendments as are required 
ot protect the interests of the farmer.”’ 


These were the Unionists of Ulster who 
had been quoted over and over again as 
loyal men who would not think of doing 
anything dishonest. They were not 
ignorant southern and western farmers, 
but educated Ulster Loyalists who had 
studied the Bill and considered it to be 
an instalment of their rights. He could 
tell hon. Members from Ulster that this 
would be a serious question to them in 
the autumn if they did not obey the 
demands of their constituents. Did any 
man in the House suppose the hon. 
Member for North Armagh would 
calmly see the Bill pass the Second 
Reading if it were not for Resolutions of 
this kind? Some hon. Members had 
spoken in very violent language of the 
utter absurdity and incomprehensibility 
of the tenant’s interest as apart from his 
improvements being taken into con- 
sideration, as distinct from a fair rent. 
Here was a Resolution passed at the same 
meeting :— 

“Tnasmuch as it has been proved that in the 
administration of the Act of 1881 there was on 
the part of the Land Commission. neither a 
common. understanding of the law nor anything 
approaching to uniformity of practice, we con- 
sider it essential in the framing of any fresh 
land law to clearly indicate the basis upon 
which a fair rent may be determined, having 
regard to the tenant’s interest. in his. holding, 
the cost of production and yield, and the 
market value of the produce.’’ 


The, ‘Resolution went onto declare that 
improvements made previous to the year 
1850.must be allowed to the tenant. 


{4 Apri, 1895} 
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That clearly demonstrated that the 
Unionist farmers of Ulster—for whom 
only the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
and the hon. Member for South Derry 
could speak in that House—considered 
the present Land Bill a most moderate 
Bill, and one which, in some particulars, 
required amendment in the direction of 
the protection of the farmers’ interest. 
He agreed with that view. The Bill 
was a great improvement on its prede- 
cessors, and this was no doubt due to 
the fact that, while in the drafting of 
all previous measures the opinion of the 
representatives of the Irish farmers was 
totally ignored, in this instance the 
Chief Secretary had, upon the Select 
Committee on this subject of land legis- 
lation, a fair representation of those who 
spoke on behalf of the Irish farmers, 
to whose views he listened, and by 
which he was, no doubt, somewhat 
influenced. Some Conservative Mem- 
bers seemed to think that it was so 
utterly revolutionary and outrageous 
for the Chief Secretary to adopt such a 
course that this alone was sufficient to 
stamp his proposals with condemnation. 
It had come to be considered an outrage 
in some quarters if Irish Members were 
allowed to express their views upon a 
Bill before it was drafted. He gladly 
recognised that the Chief Secretary, by 
the Committee of last year, did give 
fair weight and consideration to the 
opinions of those who were sent by 
the Irish tenantry to represent them in 
that House. For that reason the right 
hon. Gentleman had produced a Bill 
which was vastly superior to its prede- 
cessors. So far from being an extreme 
and revolutionary measure, this Bill was, 
in his judgment, most moderate, and 
Trish Members would have to propose 
in Committee one or two Amendments 
in the spirit of the Resolution which he 
had just read out. Those Amendments 
would, he was certain, insure the support 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
and other hon. Members. He would 
now t»uch on one or two points upon 
which he differed from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. One of these 
was the oceupation interest. The hon. 
Member seemed inclined to throw 
discredit on. the occupation interest, 
as an element for fixing the fair rent, 
and he said that he was willing to 
throw that element overboard, and he 
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asked that it should, at all events, be pare a large section of the Commissioners 


made perfectly clear what was meant by | were pursuing one course, while others 
the occupation interest. It was very were pursuing another and different 
difficult to convey to a body of English- course. This was a question of law. 
men and Scotchmen—perhaps Welshmen The first thing which an independent 
would understand it better—what was person, who might be sent by a humane 
meant by ‘occupation interest.” It and considerate landlord to value a 
meant, in his judgment, that the Irish property, would do, would be to ascer- 
tenants held their land, not under con- tain the value to be charged on any in- 
tracts to which they never assented, come of the tenancy if the land were in 
but by old and immemorial custom, and the landlord’s hands. Then, according 
that there exists in the Irish tenant an to Judge Neligan and Mr. Doyle, that 
estate in a form similar to what the land- would be the fair rent. But Mr. M‘Afee 
lord possesses. Thehon. MemberforSouth and others said that they fixed the rent, 
Tyrone said thathefullyrecognised thatin making a considerable reduction in re- 
fixing a fair rent the occupying tenant’ spect of the fact that the farm was in 
should get a lower rent fixed than a occupation of a tenant, and they made 
stranger coming in as a tenant. But that reduction before fixing the amount 
that was exactly what was meant by of the improvements. Was that a right 
“ occupation interest.” It was, no doubt, condition for the law of the land to be 
an entirely unknown principle to an in? Several of the witnesses were asked, 
English landlord that a sitting tenant for how much they would value for fair 
should be charged a lower rent because rent a farm which was in occupation, to 
he was a sitting tenant as contradis- the tenant in occupation, less than to a 
tinguished from another tenant coming new tenant. Mr. M‘Afee stated that 
into the farm. This was a very impor- the percentage was considerable, although 
tant and burning point in relation tothis he did not mention the exact rate. 
Bill, and he would like to direct the A very remarkable thing was this—that 
attention of the House to the course of the representatives of the landlords 
some evidence which had been given on brought up as a witness to support their 
the subject. It was perfectly true, as| cause Mr. Toler Garney, a well-known 
the Member for South Tyrone said, that agent in the King’s County, and, he 
twoor threeof the witnesses who had been | must add, one who had anything but a 
examined—Judge Neligan, of Cork, and savoury reputation. He was , Bren 
Mr. Doyle in particular—had stated that up because he was looked upon as a 
they knew of no such thing as an “occu- strong man, and yet he declared in his 
pation interest,” and that they were in evidence that he would not charge the 
the habit of fixing a fair rent at a figure'same to a sitting as to an incoming 
which a solvent tenant, taking one year tenant. In view of this great discrep- 
with another, ought to be able to pay ancy in the administration of the law in 
for the farm. But that was the very | Ireland, were they to be told that the 
reason why some definition must be laid | law was to be silent on this subject and 
down by law to drive the Commissioners | no notice taken of it? The hon. Member 
in the future, and bring them into har-| for South Tyrone asked, “what do you 
mony. Several sub-Commissioners gave mean by the occupancy interest? They 
evidence directly the reverse of that did not mean—anobody outside a lunatic 
given by Judge Neligan and Mr. Doyle. asylum would suggest—that the occu- 
Mr. M’Afee, dne of the most able of pancy interest was to be estimated by 
them, said that he always made athe saleable right of the tenant. That 
considerable reduction in favour of a!was a preposterous suggestion. The 
sitting tenant, simply because he was/ occupancy interest was a well under- 
a sitting tenant, and that, in addition | stood thing in. Ireland ; it meant the 
to any allowance which he made for im-’ difference between the rent which would 
provements. Mr. M‘Afee’s evidence was | be fixed on a sitting tenant who had 
supported by four or five sub-Commis-| been, either through himself or his pre- 
sioners of great experience; and the! decessors in title, in possession of the 
evidence of all these was directly con-' farm from time immemorial, and the 
trary to the evidence of Judge Neligan | rent which might be fairly fixed on an 
and Mr. Doyle. Therefore it appeared | incoming tenant if the farm were in the 
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hands of the landlord. That was the 
occupancy interest. He contended that 
it was quite as easy to estimate that in- 
terest as the fair rent. He therefore 
asserted that there was in the evidence 
the strongest possible proof that the 
occupancy interest was a reality, and 
that in a great number of cases—he | 
should say more than half—which had 
been settled under the Land Acts it had 


been taken away from the tenant by | 


those who had misunderstood the law. 


The hon. Member for South Tyrone | 


made one very great mistake in his 
speech. He said he was inclined to| 
minimise this question of the occupancy 
interest and he added—— 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL denied that he 
minimised the occupancy interest, but 
he certainly minimised the question of | 
the increased letting value ; and he de- 
clared that he agreed with what the) 
right hon. Member for Midlothian said | 


in 1881 on the subject of the occupancy | 


interest. 

Mr. DILLON : But did not the hon, 
Member say that a sitting tenant was to 
get consideration as against an incoming 
tenant? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he asked 
the Chief Secretary to say what he really 
meant by the occupation interest, and he 
put several alternatives to him. He 
could assure the hon. Member that the 
sum and substance of his argument about 
the occupation interest was this—that it 
was simply an asset conferred on the | 
tenant by Act of Parliament which he, 
could sell. 
the slightest relation to the fixing of | 
a fair rent. 

Mr. DILLON replied that his recol- | 
lection of the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man was that he said : — 


“ If you mean by the occupation interest that | 
a sitting tenant is to get consideration as con- | 
tradisti hed from an incoming tenant, then 
I am heartily with you.”’ 


*Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: I said he gets | 
it now. 

Mr. DILLON : wit. so. That is 
exactly my oint. ts it now. 

*Mr. T. “RUSSEL 
do you want a new sub-section ? 

Mr, DILLON said, he could answer 
the hon. Gentleman, for, recognising 
that the hon. Member had been so. use- 
ful on the Land Act Committee to the 
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But he denied that it had | 


pvery incorrect and misleading one 
| proper term for this particular point in 
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Irish tenants, he hoped the Irish Na- 
tionalist Party would be able to carry 
his able support throughout the discus- 
sions on this Bill. The reason why 
they wanted a new sub-section was ex- 
plained out of the hon. Member's own 
mouth. An occupying tenant got a con- 
sideration as against an incoming tenant 
—that was to say, he got his rent fixed 
at a lower figure because he was a sitting 
tenant, and for no other reason. Yes; 
‘he got it from Mr. M‘Apee and from 
‘several other Commissioners, but not 
\from Judge Neligan and Mr. Doyle, 
and he wanted a definition because he 
| wished the practice of Mr. M‘Apee to 
|be laid down as ,the practice of the 
|Land Court. He denied that this 
question of the occupancy interest was 
‘first introduced to the committee by 
J udge Bewley. When he gave evidence 
‘Judge Bewley certainly said most em- 
| phatically —and it was an agree- 
able surprise to the friends of 
the tenants on the Committee —that 
the law as now administered recog- 
nised the occupation interest, and, lest 
there should be any doubt about it, he 
defined this as an interest which the 
tenants had in the soil quite irrespective 
of any improvements they had made, 
adding that that was recognised by the 
law in Ireland. But it appeared over 
and over again in the Blue Book that 
legal sub-Commissioners and County 
Court Judges had never heard of such 
a thing, and never gave tenants the 
benefit of it. In these circumstances a 
case was made out beyond all question 
for some definition in order to secure 
hue the tenants in future the enjoy- 
ment of that which Judge Bewley said 
was at present the law of the land. 
|In urging for a definition of the law 
which secured the interest of the tenant 
jthey were not advocating any revolu- 
tionary measure or innovation; they 
| were simply asking that the law, as laid 
;down by the head of the Land Com- 
mission and by one of the Judges of the 
|Court of Appeal in Ireland, should be 
| distinctly set forth in the Act, so that 
| there might be no mistake about it. In 








: Then, why | connection with improvements the hon. 
, Member for South Tyrone spoke of the 


increased letting value. In his judgment 
the term “unearned increment” was a 
The 
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connection with the Irish Land Act was 
“ increased letting value.” The question 
was neither so complicated nor so diffi- 
cult to understand as many persons 
seemed to think. Ifa tenant rented a 
farm, or was in the enjoyment of a farm 
for a number of years at a certain rent, 
and if he executed work which increased 
its letting value say 50 per cent., was 
he to receive the benefit of the increased 
value, or was he only to get a percentage 
on the cost? That was the question 
which had to be considered. It was 
admitted by everyone that nineteen- 
twentieths of the improvements made in 
Ireland for generatigns past had been 
made by the tenants. 
admitted that in the future all the im- 
provements would be made by the 
tenants, for the landlords were now 
reduced to such a position that their 
representatives declared they would 
never make any more improve- 
ments. Where, then, was the justice of 
saying that there might be in the soil of 
Ireland dormant so-called “inherent 
capabilities” which might be aroused 
into value, if the landlords, left to them- 
selves, would never do anything to 
obtain that increased value? If, on the 
other hand, the tenants by their exer- 
tions and at their own risk drew out 
those “inherent capabilities” of the 
soil, were they to be fined for doing so on 
their own capital and labour? <A 
great deal had been heard about 
the surplus letting value. There were 
hundreds of thousands of farms in 
Ireland where the labour of the 
tenants had been applied to inhospit- 
able soil, and from which they 
did not get 2 per cent., and in many 
cases 1 per cent., on their outlay. Half 
of his own constituency, for example, 
had been reclaimed by the ceaseless toil 
of generations of poor men. This was 
land which, if it had been reclaimed on 
commercial principles and as an invest- 
ment, would be waste mountain and 
waste bog at this day. Was it fair to 
say to a tenant :— 


“Tf you lay out money and get only 1 per 
cent., or 2 per cent., or nothing, your money 
must go; but if you chance to get a stroke of 
luck and obtain 40 or 50 per cent., then the 
landlord is to say: ‘ You have developed the 
‘* inherent capabilities ’’ of the soil, and therefore 
you must hand over all the profits to me beyond 
the interest on your outlay.’ ’’ 


Mr. Dillon. 


It was further! 
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That was a monstrous proposition to be 
put forward on behalf of men who had 
contributed nothing to the work and tothe 
advancement of the country. In con- 
sidering the question, therefore, of the 
unearned increment, two considerations 
should be prominent—first of all, to think 
of the multitude of men who did not 
receive fair interest for the capital and 
outlay expended on the farms; and, 
secondly, to consider what was for the 
interest of the community at large as 
contra-distinguished from the interest of 
a small class. He maintained that it was 
enormously to the interest of the com- 
munity at large in Ireland that every- 
thing should be done consistently with 
justice to encourage Irish farmers to lay 
out capital on their land and so to im- 
prove the condition of the country. The 
wealth of Ireland could be enormously 
increased if the people were properly 
encouraged to improve the land. He 
knew one estate where the tenants 
bought the land 10 or 15 years ago, and 
he was told that they could scarcely 
recognise the same district as compared 
with its former condition. The moment 
the tenants got possession of the land, 
and possessing the knowledge that every 
improvement they made would be their 
own, their spirit of enterprise and 
industry was evoked. That was what 
they wanted to. encourage in Ireland. 
He was in favour of purchase as a solu- 
tion of the Irish land question, but pur- 
chase must take a long time to produce 
effects. Consistently with safeguarding 
the just rights of the landlords, who, 
after all, were only rent-chargers, 
the House ought to aim under this 
Act to bring about this condition of 
things in Ireland on the farms of 
those who were still tenant-farmers. 
It was ridiculous to say that the land- 
lords who were only too anxious to sell 
at 17, 18, or 19 years’ purchase, and even 
less, were so eager about their share of 
certain alleged inherent capacities of the 
soil, so long as the rents of the farms 
as they stood were secured to them. He 
welcomed the clearing away of these 
cobwebs, because the system of holding 
over a farmer the idea that a portion of 
the improved value which he had given 
to his farm would be grabbed by the 
landlord had a dulling and deadening 
effect on the enterprise of farmers. They 
were not satisfied to be told that they 
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would get sufficient interest on their out- 
lay ; they wanted to know that if they 
improved the value of their farms the 
landlord would not be able to step in 
and take away any of that value. There 
was another important consideration. 
Every member of the Select Committee 
was struck with the extraordinary com- 
plexity of the law and its uncertainty. 
It ought to be their desire in passing 
this Bill to make the law as simple 
as possible, and everybody could 
understand what was meant by saying 
that a farmer should get the benefit of 
all the increased value of his farm 
resulting from his improvement. But if 
they introduced the question of dividing 
the increased letting value between the 
landlord and tenant, according to some 
occult formula, based on the inherent 
capabilities of the soil, there would be no 
end to the difficulties that would arise. 
They had an example of the result of such 
a course in the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, who stated that if the 
Land Commissioners took into account 
the inherent capabilities of the soil in 
valuing farms in Ireland the present 
rents would be doubled, That would be 
agreeable intelligence to the tenants of 
Ireland. He held it to be a matter of 
the highest policy, pending the final 
settlement of the Irish Land Question 
by a system of purchase, to do every- 
thing possible to encourage the Irish 
farmer to put his capital and labour into 
his farm; and the simplest and most 
straightforward way of doing that would 
be to give the farmer all the value he 
could add to his farm by the expenditure 
of that capital and labour. With regard 
to the question of reclamation, he could 
point to thousands of acres of land, 
which in its unreclaimed condition was 
not worth sixpence an acre, and which 
now, owing to the labours of the people, 
and without any expenditure on the part 
of the landlord, were let at 10s. and 
15s. an acre. The Land Commissioners 
had said that it was impossible to go 
back upon old reclamations, but in these 
cases not only did the tenants lose the 
inherent capabilities of the soil, but 
they got nothing like a fair interest on 
their outlay. Thoughout East Mayo it 


would not have paid a man to reclaim a 
quarter of the land, and it had only 
been made available for the growth of 
human food, because the small holders 
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there did not reckon their labour as 
capital. It was a remarkable and sad 
fact that, in Ireland, the richer the land 
the more moderate the rent in propor- 
tion to its value, and the poorer and 
more wretched the land the more ex- 
travagant and excessive the rent. It 
was most unreasonable and unjust that 
these poor reclamation tenants should 
be charged enormous rents because they 
were unable to prove their own improve- 
ments. Under the present Bill the Com- 
missioners and valuers, in fixing a fair 
rent, would be justified in accepting evi- 
dence which, without being actually legal 
evidence, might absolutely satisfy them. 
He held that the tenants should get a 
fair value for these reclamations. With 
regard to the question of presumption, 
he could not avoid mentioning that the 
Report of the Devon Commission in 1845 
said that, upon a review of the evidence 
furnished to them on the subject, they 
believed that some legislative measure 
would be found necessary in order to 
give efficacy to such agreements and 
to provide compensation for improve- 
ments, and earnestly hoped that the 
Legislature would be disposed to enter- 
tain a Bill of this nature and pass it 
intolaw. From that time down to 1887 
not a single move was made to protect 
the improvements of the Irish tenants 
in the spirit of that recommendation. 
He would strongly appeal to the Govern- 
ment, and to the members of the Liberal 
Party, not to follow the bad precedents 
set by previous Parliaments; not to 
neglect and treat with contempt the 
views of those who were entitled to 
speak on behalf of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland ; and, if they really desired to 
lay this question to rest—for some years 
at least—to insist that this Bill should 
pass as a comprehensive and full measure, 
and not to accept the Amendments which 
had been threatened from the Opposition 
Benches, which would minimise the good 
effects of the Bill. This was absolutely 
the first great Irish Land Bill which had 
been introduced into the House since 
the Act of Union which, had not been 
coupled with a Coercion Act. The 
people of Ireland had never seen the 
House apply itself to any proposal for 
moderating the condition of the Irish 
tenants and settling for a time the Irish 
land question, except upon the heels of a 
Coercion Act, until now. Ireland was 
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peaceable and quiet to an extent hitherto the present Bill is substantially a re 
unknown to this generation. He had read petition, was passed by the House. An 
the other day that in Kerry, Limerick, | offer was made to the tenants to replace 
Clare, Galway, and Roscommon, white them if they could agree, as owners of 
gloves were presented to the Judges of their holdings from which they had been 
Assize because there were no prisoners | evicted. What was the line then taken 
to try. The Bill was a most auspicious | by the hon. Member for East Mayo t— 

sign, and he trusted they would not take| «My advice,” he says, “to the tenants is 
their hand from the plough to which this: Be very slow to purchase your farms or 


they had put it ; it would be impossible have anything todo with the Land Act until 
| after the General Election. Trust to your own 
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to exaggerate the profound effect which | 
would be wrought on the minds of the 
people in Ireland, and upon the Irish 
race scattered all over the world, if this | 


exertions in your own localities. Abstain from 
taking these farms, and do not purchase at 
present.”’ 


Unfortunately they accepted the advice 


Parliament passed a great and beneficent | of the hon. Member, and now he comes 
measure to give justice to the Irish gown and expresses these views, de- 
tenants, and, in spite of the Member for | ,ounces the landlords as being an un- 


South Hunts, to restore the evicted conciliatory lot of persons, and professes 
tenants to their homes without agitation the ytmost desire to secure for the 


and crime in Ireland. On the other | 
hand, if this great measure of justice | 
was defeated, the effect on the people of 
Ireland—and he recommended this con- 
sideration to the Unionists—would cer- 
tainly be most evil ; and whatever might 
come in the future history of Ireland of 
disturbance, misfortune, or disaffection, 
the responsibility would entirely lie upon 
the shoulders of those who now, when 
they had no kind of excuse for their 
action, obstructed and resisted an honest 
effort to do justice to the Irish people. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker,—Although the 
accident of the Debate has led to my 
following the hon Gentleman who has 
just sat down, I have no intention of 
following his argument step by step. It 
would lead me much too far from the 
line upon which I propose to address 
myself to the House. His standpoint 
and mine are entirely different. The hon. 
Member has dealt at some length with the 
history of the evicted tenants’ question ; 
he is now in a most conciliatory mood. 
He is also in a mood, not unusual with 
him, of great forgetfulness. The hon. 
Member said he was anxious for a settle- 
ment, and that he is ready to do any- 
thing in his power to promote the re- 
settlement of those tenants who have 
been evicted, entirely, as I think—mainly, 
as most people would say—in conse- 
quence of the action of the hon. Member 
and his colleagues. That is not the line 
the hon. Member has always taken. 
This is not the first opportunity he has 


had. This is a late repentance. In 189] |P* 





the 13th clause, of which the clause in 
Mr. Dillon. | 


evicted tenants the very provisions he 
advised them to reject in 1891. I have 
said that the standard of the hon. 
Member is different from mine. He says 
the tenants of Ireland have been driven 
by almost intolerable oppression and 
outrage to commit crime. I do not be- 
lieve anything of the kind as regards 
recent years. But I believe even in 
recent years they have been driven to 
crime by the incentives which have been 
offered to them by the hon. Member 
opposite and some of his colleagues. He 
says— 

‘This, forsooth, is a good time for dealing 
with this Bill. This is just the time—when you 
have Ireland in a state of peace and quiet which 
has not been known to the past generation.’’ 
To whom do we owe that? Have we to 
thank him? Sir, in October, 1894—only 
afew months ago, before this Bill was 
brought in—what was the advice the 
hon. Member was then giving to the 
tenants in Ireland? He makes here to- 
night a conciliatory, or, at any rate, a 
plausible, speech. That is for the House 
of Commons. We have had this over 
and over again from the hon. Member. 
But what did he say yesterday when he 
spoke to the tenants in Ireland ; and to- 
morrow, when he leaves this House, will 
he use the same language and argument 
he thinks good enough for this House ! 
He says :— 

“‘T tell you that if the Land Act is rejected 
by the House of Lords, it will not be the fault of 
the Irish Party or the fault of the Government 
who have introduced it and done their best to 
it. It will be your fault if you do not 
make Ireland a little warm during this autumn 
and winter.”’ 
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Then the hon. Member comes down here, 
and because the tenants of Ireland, whom 
he has deceived, have found him out and, 
on this occasion, rejected his advice, and, 
because they have not made Ireland 
“ warm ” during the autumn and winter, 
he comes down here and takes credit for 
the peace of Ireland—an unusual peace 
during this generation. Sir, I have no 
sympathy whatever either with the spirit 
or method of the hon. Member, and in 
regard to this Bill my own view is not 
any different, I think, from the views 
which have been expressed as to its 
several provisions by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone. But I would 
point out to him that there is consider- 
able difference between the net result of 
the criticisms which he has made of this 
Bill and the general description he has 
given of it. If the Amendments which 
my hon. Friend has suggested to-night 
should be accepted by the Government 
and made in this Bill, then, indeed, I 
should be prepared to say the Bill will 
be, if not a perfect Bill, at all events, a 
very different one from what it is at 
present. But I am not going to address 
myself to the imaginary Bill as it may 
be after the Amendments of my hon. 
Friend have been incorporated in it. I 
have to address myself to the Bill of the 
Government, and assume that they have 
carefully considered this question, and 
we—at all events on the Second Reading 
—-have to take it in its present condition 
and upon that pass judgment. My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, in in- 
troducing the Bill, madea special appeal 
to me, because he said I was one of the 
Members of the Cabinet of 1881, the 
others remaining being the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who the 
great measure of Land Reform of that 
year. He appealed to me as responsible 
for that, and said that, under the circum- 
stances, he expected from me favourable 
consideration for the proposals intended 
to amend that Act and further the great 
object which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian had in view. 
He said his measure was— 
** just and politic, and a strenuous effort to meet 
a eee and pert : one to which a 
1bie Man 

r a give impartial 
I am much obliged to him for referring 
to me as a sober and responsible person. 
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I think I know what he meant. He is 
a catholic-minded man, and he meant 
everybody except those who are tainted 
with any kind of sympathy with that dis- 
credited class—the owners of land. I 
think I come within his description. It 
is quite true I am a landlord myself. I 
have only one tenant and he does not 
pay any rent, although he makes fre- 
quent claims for compensation. As my 
tenant is my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Worcestershire, I do not think 
I am much prejudiced on either side of 
the question. I will say that if the 
Chief Secretary can justify the descrip- 
tion he gave of this Bill he will find me 
among the most enthusiastic of his sup- 
porters ; but he did not in his opening 
speech lead me to anticipate anything 
like this Bill. It is really altogether a 
misnomer to call this a Bill founded upon 
the Act of 1881. Why, it ignores the 
declared principle on which the author 
of that measure recommended it to the 
House. It destroys almost every one of 
the safeguards which he introduced to 
prevent the injustice he foresaw and de- 
precated. It seems to me to carry out 
the majority of the principles of the 
Land League, which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midlothian ex- 
pressly repudiated, and which he said on 
that occasion, for his part, he was unable 
to distinguish from schemes of public 
plunder. What were the declared in- 
tentions of the promoters of the Bill of 
1881? I felt then and publicly ex- 
pressed the opinion I have always enter- 
tained that the only final solution of 
this land question will be some system 
of transfer of ownership from the land- 
lord to the tenant. The occupier of 
land in Ireland must also be the owner 
if you are ever to end these perpetually 
recurring difficulties. That was the 
view I learnt from my late friend Mr. 
John Bright; it received confirmation 
again and again, and especially I recol- 
lect on one occasion in 1887, it did so 
from a high authority, Mr. Parnell. I 
venture to hope there is no disagreement 
as to that. But we felt in 1881, as my 
right hen. Friend says, that land pur- 
chase must take a long time. You can- 
not secure this great result over a 
whole country in a few months 
or years; and in the meantime some 
modus vivendi had to be found. The 
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right hon. Member for Midlothian de- 
clared that he looked forward to a time 


(Ireland) Bill. 
it cannot be true now, in 1895, after all 


the measures that have been passed. 


when this measure would have done its 
work ; when we might recur to a better 
and more natural state of things ; when 
political economy, which had been tem- 
porarily banished to Saturn, would be 
amnestied and would revisit this earth. 





The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T.-M. 
Healy) laughs at my suggestion, and im- 
plies that the legislation in which we 
have been engaged since the time of 
O’Connell, from 1870 to 1891, has made 
no difference in the state of things, and 


Accordingly he did not conceal from the | that it is still open to him and his 
House or from his supporters the danger | friends to say that crime in Ireland is 
attending the proposals he was making. ‘due to iniquitious land legislation 
He knew perfectly well that to interfere as it was in the time of O’Connell. 
with freedom of contract, to fix rents by| What have we done in the interval? 
a legal tribunal, was a matter open to | will the hon. Gentleman listen to the 
the gravest abuses ; ; he did his best opinions of his colleagues? I know he 
to prevent as much as possible the | has not much respect for the opinions of 
abuses which he foresaw ; he distinctly | his colleagues, but here is the Member 


laid before us the provisions, those ex- 
ceptions and safeguards to which refer- 
ence has been made, as calculated to 
prevent the abuses which he so greatly 
feared ; and he said : 


‘“‘ Take that Bill; with all its faults it is a less 
evil than the existing state of things.” 


Now, the object of the present Bill is to 
remove almost every one of the safe- 
guards which were introduced in the 
Bill of 1881. I do not say that experi- 
ence may not have shown that these 
safeguards are unnecessary or wrong ; 
but we are bound to consider the pro- 
posals of the Government on their merits ; 
and it is an absolute misnomer, an 
attempt to prejudice this question, to say 
that it follows the machinery of the Act 
of 1881, the authority of which it directly 
impugns. A man invents a locomotive. 
Someone says, 

“Tf you do not take care the boiler will burst, 
or the locomotive will run away.’ 


He replies, ‘‘ No, I have put in a safety 
valve and a brake.” A few years later 
some one proposes to fasten down the 
safety valve and to jam the brake ; and 
he says that that was the original in- 
tention of the inventor. That is the 
position of the Government. It is not 
merely that the principle of this Bill 
differs from the Act of 1881 ; but the 
spirit in which the two Bills ‘were in- 
troduced is entirely different. My right 
hon. Friend quoted Mr. O’Connell as 
having said that crime in Ireland was 
due to iniquitous land laws. Suppose 
that were true ; when did O’Connell say 
that ? What has happened since? Even 
if it were true of the time of O’C»»vell, 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


| for Cork City. 





He says that in the in- 
terval—that is, since 1879— 


“there has passed over the face of Ireland a 
revolution which has secured to the Irish pea- 
santry all that and more than the French Revo- 
lution secured for the peasantry of France’’ ; 


and the hon. Member for Longford, in 
an address to Irishmen, said that 


‘‘the powers of Irish landlordism, the powers of 
unchecked exaction and arbitrary eviction, 
which were the causes of indescribable wrong to 
the Irish people, have been shattered and 
destroyed.”’ 


They have been shattered and destroyed, 
and yet my right hon. Friend still 
appeals to the authority of O’Connell 
and allows the House to infer, as a 
reason for the introduction of this Bill, 
that the present state of Irish land is 
entirely due to the iniquitous character 
of the Irish landlords! That is quite a 
different spirit to the spirit in which the 
Act of 1881 was introduced, My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian said in 1881, before the Act of 
1887, and before the Act of 1891, that 
he disclaimed altogether the charge of 
iniquity which was sometimes brought 
against Irish landlords. He said it was 
an exaggerated charge. If that is true— 
and my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary will, I am sure, accept the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian — if that 
was true in 1881, still more is it true 
now, and I say it is unworthy of my 
right hon. Friend to introduce into this 
matter this appeal to prejudice and 
passion. ‘Then, again, my right hon. 
Friend quoted from Sir William Gregory ; 
but since the time when the oppression 
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which Sir William Gregory described | broad principle that the tenant was not 
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took place, we have altered the whole 
circumstances of the land in Ireland. 
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to be rented on improvements made by 
him and not paid for or otherwise com- 


A case of that kind cannot happen now. | pensated by the landlord. That is a fair 
Therefore, what is the object of my right principle, and nobody has objected to it 
hon. Friend in referring to such a case in the slightest degree ; but now let us see 
in introducing this Bill, except it be to | what is the extension that is going to be 
create prejudice amongst people who are given to that principle under this Bill. 


ignorant on this matter! 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Mid- 
lothian, in introducing this Bill, appealed 
to the highest considerations of national 
policy and statesmanship; but my right 
hon. Friend has thought fit, on the con- 
trary, when he knows that the only chance 
of success for the Bill is that it should be 
dealt with without party feeling and with- 
out party prejudice—my right hon. 
Friend has thought it necessary to speak 
with the voice of the Land League, with 
the voice of the hon. Member for 
Mayo. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, Mr. John 
Bright, and the late Mr. Forster, 
speaking on the Second Reading of the 
Act of 1881, expressed the belief that, 
while the Bill would enable the Land 
Courts to deal with exceptional cases of 
hardship and to reduce rents where 


The right | 


gross exaction had been practised, yet in| 


the great majority of instances it would 
not injure the landlords at all. It is 
rather curious to read these expressions 
of opinion and to contrast them with 
what has actually happened ; and when 
so much is made of the intention of the 


| fourth 


promoters of the Act of 1881, it is_ 


surprising to remark the fact that on the 
result and operation of the Bill the inten- 
tions of the promoters have not been 
fulfilled—that is to say, that the opera- 
tion of the Bill has been to reduce rents 
all over Ireland. 
sider, as briefly as I can, the provisions 
of this Bill. It is very difficult to deal 
with it in a Second Reading Debate, 
because each clause contains a separate 
principle. You might cut out half of 


the measure and still have a Bill of very | 
But I want to ask | 


considerable value. 
the House to drop the consideration of 
separate clauses and to think of the Bill 
asa whole. The main thing for us to 
look at is the general effect of the Bill, 
what is going to be its general operation, 
and I am going to take what is admitted 
to be the keynote of the Bill—namely, 
Clause 5. Clause 5 deals with improve- 
ments. The Act of 1881 laid down the 


Sub-section 2 defines as an improvement 
every expenditure of capital or labour 
which increases the letting value. It 
allows, therefore, good cultivation to 
come in as a ground for a reduction of 
rent. That is to say, if a man fulfils 
the ordinary conditions of his tenancy, 
for the non-fulfilment of which he would 
be punished, and for which deterioration 
would be claimed in this country, he is 
justified under this Bill in claiming a 
reduction of rent. Surely that is a 
perfectly monstrous proposal, which 
would not be entertained for a moment 
by any reasonable or fair-minded person. 
A man consents and contracts to farm 
his farm properly and well ; and if he 
does not farm it badly he is invited 
under this Bill to apply for a reduction 
of the rent which he has agreed to pay 
on the condition that he farms the land 
well. The third section gives the whole 
additional value of improvements to the 
tenant when those improvements are 
due to his own expenditure or to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. The 
sub-section reduces the rent’ 
in consideration of the occupancy-right. 
Whatever may be the meaning and 
intention of my right hon. Friend him- 
self, the meaning and intention of the 
the clause is, that in fixing the rent the 


valuer is to have regard to the occu- 
|pancy right, which he must therefore 


I come now to con- | 





value, and the deduction which he makes 
from the rent will depend upon the 
amount of that right, and that depends 
upon the sum which the tenant may 
have given for the goodwill of the farm. 
So, if the tenant has paid a pretium 
affectionis, if he has given 60 years’ pur- 
chase, as some tenants have done, I 
believe, that is to be another ground for 
claiming a reduction of his rent. Under 
Sub-section 5 the landlord is to be de- 
barred from pleading low rental or length 
of enjoyment as a set-off against reduc- 
tion. Now, I ask the House to consider 
the cumulative effect of these provisions. 
The sixth Sub-section sweeps away the 
time limit, and allows compensation for 
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improvements made, or alleged to have |and intimidation this Bill will give by 
been made, up to the creation of man. | constitutional means unless it is altered. 
Then the seventh Sub-section establishes | Let me ask the House to look at sub- 
the universal presumption that every one | section 3, which gives the whole increase 
of these improvements, real or imaginary, |in letting value to the tenant. I com- 
has been effected by the tenant or his |plain that the Chief Secretary either 
predecessor, although, as a matter of|does not understand his own Bill, or 
fact, the tenant who really made the | speaks with two voices with regard to it. 
improvements may have disappeared | It seems to me that the speeches of my 
ages ago and the present tenant may not right hon. Friend on the Irish Land 
have paid a single penny for them. I | Question are affected by the principle of 
will not apply the term “ confiscation ” to|dual ownership. Sometimes he speaks 
this Bill, but I will say that if it is logi-| with reason and moderation, and at 
cally interpreted in the Law Courts rent | other times he appears to speak the 
will absolutely disappear, for it will be | extreme doctrines of the Land League. 
reduced, not to “prairie value ”—-be-| He says that the whole increase of the 
cause I presume that prairie value is letting value ought to go to the tenant, 
some value-—-but to no value at all. By because the capacity of the soil was let 
a logical interpretation of these sub-/| to the tenant in his initial bargain, and 
sections you will arrive at a negative | that was accounted for in the fair rent. 
value, and, in course of time, I suppose a | That is what I call the extreme view, and 
landlord will be considered a very bad | T say that it is inconsistent with another 
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landlord unless he pays a substantial 
sum to any tenant who will graciously 
consent to occupy his farm. I am 
not imputing to my right hon. Friend 
that he meant the Bill to have 
this effect ; what I say is, that it will 
have this effect unless it is amended. 
Let me put this to the House. Take 
any land in Ireland at the present time. 
What was it 1,000 years ago? I suppose 
that in the majority of cases it was bog 
or swamp. What was its letting value 
then? Nothing. Everything that has 
given it a letting value since then is, 
under this Bill, to be presumed to have 
been done by the tenant or his pre- 
decessor, and therefore is to be deducted 
from the rent. In such circumstances, 
how can you arrive at any rent at all! 
This, I hold, is a mathematical demon- 
stration, and, although it is a practical 
absurdity, that only justifies me in 
saying that the Bill requires large 
amendment. I said at the beginning 
that this was the doctrine of the Land 
League. What was that doctrine? As 
we read in the report of the Parnell 
Commission-__{ Derisive Home Rulecheers| 
—the object of the gentlemen who were 
brought before that tribunal was—- 

“‘to promote agrarian agitation against all 
payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose 
of impoverishing and expelling from Ireland the 
Trish landlords who were styled the English 
garrison. 

What I want to point out is, that what 
the League proposed to obtain by coercion 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. , 


| Statement in the same speech. What 
| the Bill says is not what my right hon. 
Friend says. The Bill says that the 
potential capacity of the land being 
accounted for, the whole of the letting 
value is to go to the tenant. The occu- 
| pation-right, as described by my right hon. 
| Friend in his speech on the Second Read- 
| ing, involves, in my opinion, an absurdity, 
and it will have a result, whether he 
likes it or not, such as described. The 
Bill says you are to take into account 
the occupation-right, whieh is the good- 
will of the tenant, and if you take that 
into account you must fix your deduction 
at the same rate as the interest upon the 
value. Whether it be.5 per cent. or 
1 per cent., the principle is exactly the 
same. My right hon. Friend seems to 
have founded himself upon the obiter 
dictum of Mr. Justice Bewley that some 
of the Assistant Commissioners did take 
this right into account, not as a right. 
They did not’ take into account the 
occupation-right, but they did take 
into account. the absolute concrete 
question whether the sitting tenant 
has been there for a long time or not. 
Somebody has said that that was all that 
he required to be taken into account, 
and that where a tenant or his family 
has been on the land from time imme- 
morial he ought to have a lower rent 
fixed. on his. holding than the man of 
yesterday. I do not, on principi. see 
the force of that argument, but I wish to 
observe that it is a different thing from 
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what is in the Bill. If you mean that, put 
it in the Bill ; and if the only demand 
is, that some additional consideration 
shall be given to the old tenant, as 
compared with the new one, that at least 
though I do not recognise it on 
principle—appeals to a sentiment which 
very likely this House would favourably 
consider. Only, I point out, unless you 
make this clear and define what you are 
driving at, if you leave in a reference to 
the occupancy-right, you will by that 
means ultimately destroy all rent alto- 
gether. It does not matter whether 
the deduction is small or large. 
Every decrease increases the occu- 
pancy value and therefore increases 
the demand at the next applica- 
tion. You destroy rent altogether. 
I will only mention, in passing, another 
sub-section, and that is the proposal to 
carry back the presumption beyond the 
memory of man. There is a practical 
question involved in that which I want 
to submit to my right hon. Friend. I 
think it is grossly unfair to take the 
presumption back so far as that, and I 
can conceive of a number of cases in 
which it would be a great injustice to 
the landlords. But even in the interest 
of the tenant I do not think it desirable 
to encourage possible claims of this 
imaginary description. If you do it is 
perfectly certain you will enormously 
add to the litigation and claims that 
would come before the Court, and I 
believe it would be in the interest of 
simplicity and therefore of economy that 
some limit of time should be fixed. If 
that limit is fixed, as it was fixed in the 
Act of 1870, at the year 1850, that 
would be a limit 45 years behind the 
the present time, in which the vast 
majority of improvements will have been 
practically exhausted ; and really there 
cannot be anything of great importance 
which can practically substantially exist 
as a claim behind that time. I approve 
generally of the second clause, which 
deals with the exclusions, though I think 
there may be some room for amendment 
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and criticism in Committee. I admit 
there des not seem to be sufficient reason 
for keeping all these clauses out of the 
Act, only I would remind my right hon. 
Friend that by this provision you are 
introducing a number of new claimants, 
and when you couple with that the 
principle of shortening the statutory 
term, and breaking the statutory term in 
the case of all tenants whose rents have 
been fixed within the last ten years, and 
the reinstatement of the evicted tenants 
as present tenants, you are immensely 
increasing the work in the Courts and 
enormously adding to the already great 
cost of litigation unless you do a great 
deal, more than I am afraid my right hon. 
Friend proposes, to simplify procedure. 
I do not think that when we come to 
the Committee stage the question of 
procedure will deserve more attention 
than up to the present time the Govern- 
ment have been able to give it. I will 
not argue the matter of pre-emption as 
I had intended, but I will ask my right 
hon. friend to look to the Debates in 
1881, and to see what the Member for 
Midlothian said in regard to this 
particular clause. He said in effect that 
nothing could be more absurd than to 
allow restrictions upon competitive rent 
if you allowed competitive tenant-right 
unlimited extension, and he regarded 
sub-Section 3 in Clause 1 of his Act as 
tending to prevent this unlimited exten- 
sion of tenant-right. I know my right 
hon. Friend says it has not fulfilled its 
object, but although that may be a 
reason for making it more stringent, it 
is certainly no reason for repealing it 
altogether. Before sitting down let me 
go back to what I said at first. 
My view is, that the one proper and 
final solution of this matter is land 
purchase ; and one of my great objections 
to this Bill is, that it makes land pur- 
chase more difficult and throws increased 
obstacles in the way. By this Bill you 
are increasing the uncertainty of every- 
thing that concerns land purchase in 
Ireland. You are doing more than that. 
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You are throwing doubt upon the past. | have spent £1,000,000 endeavouring to 
What do you think is going to be the deal with this question, and I say that 
effect upon those persons who have pur-| was not the intention of my right hon. 
chased land if you are going to produce| Friend the Member for Midlothian. 
legislation, the result of which is to’ When he brought in his Act he contem- 
make a further considerable reduction | plated a better result than this. Even 
in rents? Will it not bring upon you| now, if we are going to legislate again 
from those tenants who have purchased | after having, as hon. Members opposite 
a universal demand for some reduction | say, “shattered the power of the land- 
of the purchase price which they have lords,” we might say to the landlords and 
paid? But one thing is certain. The| tenants :— 

tenant is a shrewd person, and he will not | “ We have interfered in your affairs and have 
go into the Courts to buy so long as he | spent a million in order to fix rents and to settle 
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believes there is an element of uncertainty 
as to what his ultimate rent is to be. | 
He is not such a fool as to buy in a) 
falling market, and unless, therefore, you | 
introduce some kind of finality into your | 
proceedings you will never carry out this | 
great operation of land transfer, which | 
everybody agrees is most desirable and 
most important. I want to make one 
suggestion to my right hon. Friend before 
I sit down. I want to ask him to con- 
sider between now and the Committee 
stage whether, at the time he is dealing 
with this question of land, he cannot do 
something as well for land purchase. 
Can he not, for instance, simplify the 
procedure with regard to land purchase 
and with regard to the guarantees which 
are demanded ? I am told that some of 
those guarantees are unnecessary, and 
that they are not only unnecessary, but 
that they do act as a deterrent. If that 
be so, I hope my right hon. Friend will 
consider the question and see whether or 
not it may not be possible, with the ex- 
perience which we have gained, to facili- 
tate the transactions under that Act. 
But I am going much farther than that. 
I say this Bill is going to perpetrate the 
land war in Ireland. Every ten years 
under this Bill you will now bring every 
tenant in Ireland and every landlord in 
Ireland into sharp conflict, probably 
before the law. It cannot be otherwise. 
At the same time you will subject this 
country to enormous additional cost. 
As my right hon. Friend has already told 
the House, in the years since 1881 we 

Mr. J. Chamberlain. 





ro respective interests. In many cases we 
ave failed to do justice, though we haye tried 
to do our best, and if we try again it is doubtful 
whether we shall do better. What we propose 
now is, that if either of you is discontented with 
the present state of things, and if you come 
before the Courts for revision, in that case the 
other party shall have the right to say, ‘We 
cannot agree. We are continual!) disagreeing. 
I am tired of this perpetual warfare. Our 
partnership is not a success, let us end it.’ ’’ 

Thereupon the Land Court should inter- 
vene and settle the transfer. That is 
my suggestion. It is a scheme of limited 
compulsory purchase. It is limited, in 
the first place, by the number of appli- 
cants who may come into Court ; and, 
in the second place, by the amount 
of money with which the Court may 
be provided by this House. I believe 
that a scheme of that kind would suffice 
to deal with most of the urgent and 
bitter contests which may arise in this 
matter, and that it would give a large 
extension to this principle of purchase 
which we desire to see made universal. 
I have shown that the Bill does not, in 
its present form at any rate, carry out 
the intentions declared by my right hon. 
Friend, and that it does not justify his 
description. It is not a moderate Bill, 
nor is it founded on the principles of the 
Act of 1881. On the contrary, it will, 
unless amended, bring about results 
which the promoters of the Act of 1881 
all of them publicly disavowed. On the 
other hand, I agree that there is much 
in the Bill that is good. It is difficult 
to discuss it on a Second Reading, and 
one must approach it with mixed feel- 
ings, for while there are some things 
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whfch are good, and others which may 
be good but which require explanation, | 
there are others which are absolutely | 
I do not know with what inten-| 


bad. 
tion my right hon. Friend introduced the 
Bill. If it is only part of an electioneer- 
ing programme, let him closure Debate | 
in Committ-e as soon as he can, and get | 
it out of this House. We know then, 
what its fat> will be. [Jronical cheers.] | 
Certainly. Ifa Bill in this form were 
to go to the other House, that House 
would undoubtedly be failing in its duty 
if it did not give the sametreatment to the | 
Bill as to the Home Rule Bill But 
I do not believe that that is my right, 
hon. Friend’s intention. I believe he 
wants to pass a good Bill, and I hope 
that he will treat with consideration the | 
amendments and suggestions which are 
submitted to him. If he does that, I do 
not see any reason why a Bill dealing 
with the practical difficulties to which 
he has referred should not be passed, 
not only through this House, but 
through the other. 
treated as a measure on which no 
amendments are to be allowed, then, 
though I do not vote against it on this 
occasion, I shall certainly oppose it on 
the Third Reading. 


Debate adjourned. 


REFORMATORY INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOLS 

CHILDREN) BILL. 

Im moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill, 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror true HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. George Rvusseit, North 
Beds) said, 
agreed to by the Legislatures of the 
Channel Islands, provided for 


AND 
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But if the Bill is| 


(CHANNEL ISLANDS) 


that the Bill, which was. 


the | 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) asked whether the charge for 
maintenance of the children in the 
schools would be borne by the authori- 
ties of the Channel Islands. 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir. 


Bill read 2°. 


| METROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) 
BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
| that some explanation should be given of 
the provisions of the Bill. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, this 
| Bill was only intended to provide for the 
appointment, if necessary, of a substi- 

|tute or deputy for the Receiver of 
|the Metropolitan Police during the 
| Receiver’s temporary absence through ill- 
ness or any other cause. At present there 
was no means of providing a deputy, and 
both receipts and expenditure on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Police Fund had to 
be authenticated by his signature. There 
was now no official qualified to sign for 
him. 


Motion put, and agreed to. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE, 1895. 
*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
,and Aberdeen Universities) rose to 
move— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that 
Sections 3 and 4 of Part IT. of the Scotch 
Education Code, 1895, be withdrawn until 
further time has been given for considering the 
provisions as to Queen’s students.” 

He said, he owed an apology to the 
Speaker and to the House generally for 





transfer to the reformatory and industrial | causing a prolongation of the Sitting at 
schools of England of children ordered to | ‘that late hour, but his excuse must be 
be removed to such schools bythe Courts found in the circumstances of the case. 
of the Channel Islands. As far as he|This was the only opportunity which 
knew there was no objection to the Bill| could be taken of discussing the Scotch 
on any ground. | Education Code for that year. That 
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Code contained important new provi-| education and the Teaching profession. 
sions—-especially some relating to the|They especially felt the importance of 
training of teachers—which would have this development at the present time, 
deserved the consideration of the House | when greater efforts were being made for 
even if there had been nothing in them | the promotion of secondary education— 
calling for criticism or requiring explana- | requiring highly qualified teachers for 
tion. But those provisions had raised | their secondary schools, andfor thehigher 
not a little anxious criticism in Scot- | departments of ordinary public schools. 
land. Deputations on the subject had | But how did the Code,as explained by the 
waited on the Secretary for Scotland. | Circular, propose to carry out this idea ! 
Representations had been made by | The Circular spoke of— 

University authorities ; and he had to- | ray i i la al Rae 
day presented a petition from the General | ccndaction ‘with ‘the University + =? 
Council of the University of Glasgow.) __ i b : 
Under these circumstances he trusted he | $iVing the impression that the Univer- 


should be excused by the House for the 'sity was in some way to have to do with 


Scotch Education 
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action he was now taking. He said at 
once that he did not propose this Motion 
in a sense hostile to the principle of the 
Code in making new provisions for the 


‘all that had hitherto been done by the 
Training Colleges. And, again, when 
professional and technical training was 
‘referred to, the same impression was 


training of teachers. What he ventured encouraged ; for it was said that— 


to say was that the Code in itself and in| 
the light of the circular which accom-| 
panied it, was calculated, unless satis-| that was, of professional and technical 
factorily explained, to awaken grave training,“along with thetraining colleges.” 
apprehensions as to its effect upon the| Here, then, there appeared to be the 
existing Training Colleges—-which were | introduction of the Universities as com- 
acknowledged to have done excellent peting with the Training Colleges in work 
work in the past—and apprehensions also | proper to the Colleges, but not proper to 
as to its effect upon the Universities, the Universities. It was no wonder, he 
with respect to the standard of teaching | thought, that the committees of the 
in the Arts classes. The Code proposed to Training Colleges took alarm lest they 
add to the present means of preparing should be deprived of their students. 
teachers, that candidates for the profes-| How could they doubt that the dignity 
sion, to be called Queen’s students, | of being termed Queen’s students, with 
should attend a University or University attendance at University classes, under 
College, under the authority of a local | the easier supervision of a local commit- 
committee, who would be responsible for | tee, would be more attractive to the 
their discipline and moral supervision, for | young people who had just completed 
their regular attendance at professorial ‘their course as pupil teachers, than to 
lectures, and for their practical trainingin | become Queen’s scholars under the 
a school approved by the Department. | stricter and more continuous discipline 
To this idea of connecting the prepara-|of a Training College? And the friends 


‘* The Universities will now have an oppor- 
tunity of taking a share in the work,”’ 





tion of teachers more closely with study 
at a University, there was nothing but 
approval expressed by all interested in 
education. He thought the right hon. 


Baronet, the Secretary for Scotland, 

deserved the thanks of al] Scottish 

educationists for putting so prominently 

forward this connection of University 
Mr. J. A. Campbell. 


| posals 


of Training Colleges were not alone in 
this opinion. Those who upon theoretical 
grounds are objectors to, or opponents 
of, the Training Colleges, took the same 
view. The publication of the Code 
made them jubilant, because they 
thought they saw in the new pro- 
the doom of the Training 
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Colleges. And how did the matter look 
as viewed from the position of the Uni- 
versities? Besides being called upon to 
join in a work which lay outside of their 
province, the Universities were to be 
invited to receive for instruction; in 
subjects which were within their 
province a new class of imperfectly 
prepared men who should nevertheless 
bear the name of Queen’s students. 
As to the preparation required for 
students entering the Universities, there 
had been an important step taken in 
Scotland in recent years. Ordinances 
had now become law which required that 
all students who went forward to gradua- 
tion, or who entered the University with 
a view to graduation, should pass a 
certain preliminary examination or an 
equivalent to it, and the Universities 
desired that such students only should 
be encouraged to come within their 
walls. This condition, however, of 
passing an examination was not to be 
imperative, for the present at least, in 
the case of Queen’s students. Their 
exemption was stated as a temporary 
provision, but no date was given for its 
removal. Those Queen’s students, there- 
fore, who did not pass the examination 
would attend the University as private 
students. Their presence there would 
not be very profitable to themselves 
if they were not sufficiently prepared 
to derive full benefit from the in- 
struction given, and their presence would 
have a rather depressing effect on 
their fellow students. Their attendance 
would have no recognition by the Uni- 
versity, and yet their name of Queen’s 
students would give them a guasi Uni- 
versity status in the eyes of the 
uninformed. It might be replied that 
Queen’s scholars of the Training Colleges 
who attended University classes, as many 
of them did, were not required to under- 
go this preliminary examination ; but, 
in answer, it had to be remembered that 
they were not allowed to attend the Uni- 
versity unless they had attained a cer- 
tain stage in the Training College, proving 
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their fitness to profit by the University 
classes; and besides, they were, after 
all, only Queen’s scholars—they had not 
the misleading title of Queen’s students. 
The only safeguard against the evil to 
which he had referred was the discretion 
of the local committees, who ought, of 
course, to refuse their sanction to any 
Queen’s student going forward to a 
University class who had not first proved 
his ability to profit by it; but having 
no information yet as to how these 
committees were to be constituted, 
they could scarcely say how far 
their discretion was to be trusted. 
A more certain ground of confidence was 
found, he thought, in a Memorandum 
| just issued by the Principal of the 
University College of Dundee, He 
believed he might say it was an open 
secret that the appearance of these new 
provisions in the Code at this time had 
been largely owing to the desire expressed 
by educationists in Dundee (where there 
was at present no Training College), for 
some means of preparing teachers in that 
important centre. With that desire he 
had fullysympathised. He only regretted 
that in the way in which it was met in 
the Code there was, in appearance at 
least, an endangering of the good work 
done at present in other parts of the 
country. But Principal Peterson ex- 
plained the views of the Council of 
Dundee University College in a way 
which appeared to him to be quite satis- 
factory. He said ;— 

‘*The essence of the Dundee proposal is to 
found;a Normal Training Department which 
shall do for this district what is done by the 


Training Colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen.”’ 


And he said further :— 


«It is not University College, as a part of the 
Scotch University system, that is here in 
question.” 


In other words, for students not pre- 
pared to profit by University teaching, 
Dundee College would have a Normal 
Training Department. Such students 
would be under instruction in the College 
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as a separate institution of itself—not 
as a part of the Scottish University 
system. One could only regret that 
these young men and women were to 
receive the name of Queen’s students, 
before they entered the University as 
students passing on to graduation. For 
students who could pass the preliminary 
examination he thought there would be 
general satisfaction in Scotland with the 
proposalsof theCode. He believed that the 
Secretary for Scotland would say there, 
as he had said elsewhere, that which 
would go far to allay the fears which the 
Code as introduced had undoubtedly 
raised. It wasin order to give the right 
hon. Gentleman that opportunity that he 
begged to propose the Motion which 
stood in his name. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE seconded the 
Motion. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) thought that the Department 
might congratulate themselves on the 
way in which the Code had been re- 
ceived. It contained, no doubt, changes 
and improvements, and it was impossible 
to please everybody. His hon. Friend, 
while generally praising the Code, ex- 
pressed fears at what was, perhaps, the 
most important change in it. The late 
Government, in the year 1890, carried 
through a considerable, and, he thought, 
a very beneficent change in England, 
by allowing local committees to be started 
in University towns, and those local 
committees, which were of exactly the 
same nature and described in the Code 
in exactly the same language as those 


now proposed to be started in Scotland, 


were allowed to undertake the training 
of students in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity or the College. To each of those 
students sums of money were paid. 
This was taken advantage of in many 
centres of education. In Wales especially 
it had caused a revival in University 
education as extended to the masses. 
In England and Wales there were 
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exactly the same advantages as were ex- 
tended to England, but stronger guaran- 
tees were taken in the case of Scotland, 
because, in order that the most remote 
fear of lowering the University standard 
should be removed in Scotland, a condi- 
tion was imposed by which each of those 
students had to have obtained a Uni- 
versity mark of several passes of credit 
in one or another of the subjects of the 
examination for Queen’s scholars. He 
had information that there was great 
need of trained teachers in Scotland. 
Out of 8,700 teachers, upwards of 2,500 
were untrained, and he was very much 
afraid the numbers were increasing, 
because, out of 600 teachers who entered 
this year, 200—or, full one-third—had 
received no special training. In the 
other great centres there were Training 
Colleges, but in Dundee none ; but, on the 
other hand, in Dundee there was a great 
desire on the part of young people to 
become teachers. The University College 
had long been anxious for the advan- 
tages that had been’ given since 
1890 to England, and the local authorities 
of the town, the School Board and the 
Municipality asked that Dundee should 
be made a real centre for training, and 
another species of training from that of 
any Training Colleges which now exist. 
It was said that this would lower Uni- 
versity teaching. Why in Scotland, if 
not in England ? These Queen’s students 
were not to have a degree at the Uni- 
versity. They were to become teachers. 
Instead of having their degree at the end 
of their course, they were to pass an 


|exarination which was to be conducted 


by the Universities and by the local 
committee—an examintion of the same 
nature as certificated teachers pass when 
they come to the end of their career. 
The argument about lowering the 
standard of University teaching was not 
a good one in Scotland. When they 
considered in old days the trouble which 
Scottish parents took, the sacrifices they 
made to send their children to the 
University under the greatest disad- 


now 871 students of these classes, of | vantages, he did not think they should 


whom 436 were men and 435 women. 
The system had been a complete success, 
and England and Wales received consider- 





be too ready to say that humble students 
ought not to attend the University, 
That was not all. The young men from 


ably upwards of £20,000 a year from the|the Training Colleges might go to the 
public Treasury. Would Scotland remain | classes now without passing a preliminary 


any longer behind in this respect? The 
Department had extended to Scotland 


Mr. J. A. Campbell. 


examination ; but they had to take the 
University mark. That was exactly what 
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should have every opportunity and/and Universities would really start an 
facility afforded them of going to the institution for the training of teachers in 


University. He was glad to see that ip 
they proposed for the Queen’s students— 
to place them on the same footing as those 
who now went to the Training Colleges 
which now existed, and he could not con- 
sent to place them in a less advantageous 
position. It was said that there was an 
unfair competition with the Training 
Colleges. That was not so. The average 
payment on account of the Queen's 
students was £32 10s. per year, and the 
average payment to the Training Colleges 
was £32 12s. He should like to refer to 
an important Memorandum laid before 
him by the deputation from the Training 
Colleges. .Speaking in a much stronger 
tone than his hon. Friend, they protested 
against this proposal, in the first place, 
because it was a proposal uneducational, 
undesirable, and retrograde. On the 
contrary, he said it was a progressive 
and desirable proposal, and as it had 
been a real success in England, it should 
be extended to Scotland. Then it was 
said that the proposal “is wholly super- 
fluous and unnecessary.” But as Minis- 
ter for Education in Scotland, he received 
on the other side complaints that the 
supply of teachers was steadily falling 
off. Again it was pleaded that— 

**Tt would gradually destroy existing insti- 
stutions. . . . Training colleges would come to an 
end in a few years, and the Churches would give 
them up.”’ 

This system, however, had succeeded in 
15 centres in England, and the Training 
Colleges had expressed no apprehension, 
Then came the most important objection 
that no provision was made*for the 
religious instruction of students intend- 
ing to be teachers. The Government did 
not lay down any obligation that 
religion should be taught, and he thought 
quite rightly so, because it was not the 
business of the State. As no obligation 
was laid on the Training Colleges in Scot- 
land with reference to the teaching of 
religion, no obligation would be laid on 
the local committee ; but could anyone 
believe that a committee formed of repre- 
sentatives of educationists, municipalities 





which there was to be no teaching of 
religion? To the contention that the 
teachers of the young could not be taught 
religion except in a college attached to a 
special denomination, he, as an individual 
Member of Parliament, could never 
possibly accede ; neither as an adminis- 
trator could he consent for such 
@ reason as that to forego for 
Scotland an advantage which had 
been enjoyed by England since 1890. 
The object of the Department was to 
make this new step a success, and in 
order to do so they pro to observe 
two conditions. In the first place, they 
did not intend to force the scheme upon 
anybody who did not want it. If a 
University College wished to take part 
in the system and it placed itself in com- 
munication with the School Board of the 
city in which it was placed and with the 
municipality, and made a solid local 
committee to which they could safely 
intrust the welfare and the guidance of 
the young people, the scheme would be 
put in operation. But, on the other 
hand, when they had a body like that at 
Dundee which already was prepared to 
come forward, the Department wished 
that that body should set the new system 
in motion under such conditions that it 
might be successful, and that that body 
should not be hampered in any way in 
comparison with the existing training 
colleges. The Department would watch 
the system most carefully, and see whe- 
ther it wanted relaxing or tightening in 
any respect to make it a success or to 
prevent it from being a danger ; but he 
could not consent, under any circum- 
stances, to go back from the proposal of 
extending to Scotland an advantage 
which appeared to him to be peculiarly 
adapted to Scotch requirements, to 
Scotch character, and to Scotch educa- 
tional conditions. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) did not think anyone could 
challenge the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was great need of 
fresh and additional teachers in Scotland, 
and that it was desirable those teachers 
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a good many respects the Code made more 
attractive in one way or another the pro- 
fession of the teacher and facilitated the 
training to fit him for his profession. 
But the great claim the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put forward was that the Code 
was to add largely to what Scotland 
drew from the Treasury for the purpose 
of training. He did not see where that 
came in except in one particular case ; 
Dundee wanted an opportunity of train- 
ing teachers. It was quite right Dundee 
should have that chance. By all means 
let the University College of Dundee 
have every opportunity of training as 
many teachers as it could. That was 
wanted, and no one would grudge that 
to Dundee. But he would like to know 
what chance there was that the other 
Universities of Scotland would fall in 
with the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. What were they to gain by it? 
They could gain nothing under the Code 
except in regard to teachers who re- 
mained in a course of training for a 
third year unless they formed a local 
committee. What form of local com- 
mittee were they to have? The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he did not in- 
tend to force a local committee on 
anyone who did not want it. He 
was glad of that; but what sort 
of local committee would there 
be? Supposing, for example, that in 
Glasgow the training colleges now exist- 
ing, together with the University and 
the School Board, desired to form them- 
selves into a local committee. Of course 
the Department would have to judge of 
the fitness of the local committee. Would 
that he had mentioned be the kind of 
local committee the right hon. Gentleman 
would approve of? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman in that way give 
Glasgow and Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
a chance of benefiting by the scheme? 
The great objection that was felt 
to the scheme as it stood was 
that it admitted to the Univer. 
sity students of too low a standard. 
The language that the right hon. 
Gentleman used about humble students 
seemed to him wide of the mark. It 
was not a question of the humbleness 
of the student, but of his fitness to 
benefit by University teaching. Just 
lately in the Scotch Universities they 
had made a great step in advance 


Mr. J. Parker Smith. 
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by imposing a preliminary examina- 
tion. He contrasted the tone of the 
circular of the Education Department 
with that now used by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He quite agreed with the 
view expressed in the circular, and 
that was the view which had been 
expressed strongly by the University of 
Edinburgh, the Educational Institute, 
and by various training colleges. It 
appeared to him that to go back on 
the step they had just introduced of 
having a preliminary examination was 
unnecessary to prevent what was 
an evil to Scotch Universities in times 
past, viz., that they contained students 
whose knowledge was so elementary that 
they could not benefit by their position 
in the Universities, and who ought 
rather to be taught in schools. That 
would be a very great flaw in what 
otherwise he should consider a great 
improvement to the scheme. He did 
not think it was correct that under this 
scheme the Queen’s students were to be 
exactly on the same footing as the 
Queen’s scholars, because the Queen’s 
students were, when they passed in the 
first or second class, to be admitted to 
University lectures, while the scholars 
only got their fees paid when they passed 
in the first class. The Queen’s scholars 
who had passed the first class were on 
the whole undoubtedly fit to benefit 
by University training. He thought it 
would be bad for Universities, and also 
for students, that they should encourage 
people whose training and knowledge 
was not sufficient to benefit by the Uni- 
versity to go there ; they ought to leave 
them to be dealt with in other institu- 
tions such as training colleges, schools, 
and University colleges which did not 
give a degree. The education of all 
these more backward students ought not 
to be thrown on the University. On the 
whole, the extension of the supply of 
teachers and the association of teachers 
more closely with the Universities was a 
thing that would be welcomed through- 
out Scotland. He only regretted that 
there were the drawbacks he had men- 
tioned in regard to it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Twenty-two 
minutes before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 5th April 1896. 


EDUCATIONAL. ENDOWMENTS 
LAND) ACT, 1885. 
Scheme for the management of the 
Banks Endowment Eyreount: Laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
to be printed. [No. 67.] 


TREATY SERIES, No. 8 (1895). 
Agreement between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Russia with regard 
to the spheres of influence of the two 
countries in the region of the Pamirs ; 
London, 11th March 1895: Presented 
(Py command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


(IRE- 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

Tables of the premiums to be charged 
under contracts for the insurance of lives, 
together with a statement of the rules 
observed in constructing them: Laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

House in Committee according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
Then Standing Order No. XX XIX con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dis- 
pensed with. 


Bill read 3*, and passed. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [x.t.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


LEGISLATION BY REFERENCE. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) moved— 


‘* That a Committee of five Lords be appointed 
to join with a Committee of the House of 
Commons to consider in what manner such 
inconvenience as arises from Legislation by 
reference in Acts of Parliament to prior enact- 
ments can best be avoided; that the Lords 
following be members of such Committee :— 
The Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Morley, Lord Halsbury, and Lord 
Thring; that such Committee have power to 
agree with the Committee of the House of 
Commons in the appointment of a Chairman.’’ 
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Then a message was ordered to be 
sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint them therewith, and to request 
them to appoint five Members of that 
House to be joined with the said Com- 
mittee pursuant to the Resolution of this 
House of Friday last, and to the message 
of the House of Commons of yesterday, 
signifying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and 
returned to the Commons. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES (No. 2) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 5th April 1896. 





The House met at Ten minutes after 
Two of the Clock. 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged : Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in respect 
of Clause 15; considered in Committee, 
and reported, with an Amendment ; as 
amended, to be considered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that if it were possible, as he had got 
the consent of the promoters, he would 
now move the Third ing. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill must be 
considered first. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
On the Order for Third Reading, 
*Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he had no special complaint against 
this company, but he wanted to know, 
now that it came to ask for further 
powers, whether the company had in 
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any way laid itself open to special com- 
plaints on the part of the Board of Trade, 
either with regard to railway rates or 
hours of servants. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, he did not know for certain what 
the hon. Member meant by special com- 
plaints, but he was not aware of any 
matter in respect of which he could 
draw any difference between this com- 
pany and other companies, and say that 
that Bill ought to receive different 
treatment. 





Bill read 3°. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN | 
RAILWAY COMPANY BILL. 


On the Order for Third Reading, | 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar-| 
von District) said, that, inasmuch as the | 
Welsh Members were desirous of raising 
a Debate on the general policy of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company in North Wales, in connection 
with the Bill, he would suggest that the 
Debate on the Third Reading should be | 
postponed until after Easter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem-| 
ber has agreed with the promoters of 
this Bill that the Third Reading should 
be postponed until after Easter it is 
competent for that arrangement to be 
come to; but I do not think it would be 
competent for the hon. Member upon the 
London and North Western Railway 
Bill, or upon any particular railway 
Bill, to raise the general question of the 
policy pursued by a railway company. 
That has been ruled out of Order before, 
and I should rule it out of Order in the 
case of a Bill introduced at the time of 
Private Business. Of course, if the hon. 
Member wishes the Bill put off and 
objects to it, it must be put off from to- 
day, and, by arrangement it can be put 
off until some future day which the hon. 
and learned Member may agree upon 
with the promoters. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will it be 
competent with me to move that it be 
put off to Monday fortnight ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The best course 
would be for the hon. Member to put it 
off to a less remote day than that. 
Perhaps if it were put off until Monday 
some arrangement might be come to 


Mr. Cyril Dodd. 
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with the promoters to have the Third 
Reading at a later period. 


Bill put down for Monday next. 


LIFE INSURANCES. 

Copy presented,—Of Tables of the 
Premiums to be charged under Con- 
tracts for the Insurance of Lives ; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Rules 
observed in constructing them [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


KILLYBEGS PIER. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
‘attention has been drawn to the resolu- 
tion unanimously passed recently by the 
Grand Jury of the County of Donegal 
relative to the delay upon the part of 
the Government in carrying into effect 
the undertaking given so long since re- 
specting the construction of a deep water 
pier at Killybegs; and, whether the 
Government have yet sufficiently con- 
sidered the matter as to hold out the 


| hope that the necessary work will shortly 


be proceeded with ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor.ey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am afraid I cannot at 
present supplement the reply given to a 
somewhat similar question add to 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury on the 26th March by the 
hon. Member for South Donegal. 

Mr. DANE said, the Chief Secretary 
had been good enough to send him a copy 
of the answer which was given by the 
Secretary to the Treasury on the 22nd 
of March last, to a question in reference 
to the proposed pier at Killybegs, and he 
was very much obliged to him for it. In 
that answer the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury stated that one of the reasons for 
delaying the erection of the pier was a 
question of funds, and he would like to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the Congested Districts 
Board would be prepared to pay over 
the balance. He understood there was 
a meeting of the Board, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was the Chairman, 
on the 15th of last month, and he wished 
to ask him what took place at that meet- 
ing, and whether they had before them 
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a copy of the resolution of the Grand 
Jury of the County of Donegal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid I can- 
not answer that question off-hand, and I 
am not quite sure what light it would 
throw upon the matter. I shall be in 
Ireland in a few days, and there will be 
another meeting of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board on Friday or Monday. 
Perhaps, after the recess, I may be able 
to give the hon. Gentleman some further 
information. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that not 
merely unrepresentative and irrespon- 
sible bodies like the Grand Jury were 
clamouring for the completion of this 
work, but that there was a very strong 
feeling on the subject amongst repre- 
sentative bodies ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am well aware 
of all the circumstances of the case. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether can- 
didates for the situation of prison clerks 
were required to undergo the Civil Ser- 
vice examination, and whether, pursuant 
to the notice in the London Gazette, of 
the 9th September, 1879, they were 
charged the examination fee of £3; 
whether the fee charged is, as recently 
stated by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
according to a scale proportioned to the 
maximum salary attainable in the or- 
dinary course of promotion; whether 
the examination fee of £3 corresponds in 
the scale to a maximum salary of £400 
to £450 ; whether certain of the prison 
clerks who entered under the scale are 
debarred from any further increment 
after attaining to a salary of £150 after 
15 years’ service; and, whether, con- 
sidering the expectations which were 
practically held out to the candidates for 
these posts, and the improbability that 
equally qualified men would compete for 
posts with a maximum of £150, he can 
see his way to redress the inequality 
between them and the members of the 
other branches of fhe Civil Service. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asgquirn, Fife, E.): The answer 
to the first and third paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. The answer to the second 
paragraph is that, in the view of the 
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Treasury (and it is that department, and 
not the Home Office, which is responsible 
in the matter), the fee has no relation to 
the rate of promotion in the particular 
department ; still less to the chance of a 
particular clerk attaining the maximum 
to which it is proportioned ; but depends 
on the maximum value of posts to which 
the persons passing the examination can 
be promoted without obtaining a further 
certificate. In the case of the prison 
clerks there were, and are, such posts in 
the Home Office of which the salary is 
as high as £450. As to the 4th para- 
graph, it is true that the salary of clerks 
of the second class cannot, so long as 
they remain in that class, rise above 
£150. I regret that, owing to the 
disuse of certain of the prisons and to 
other causes, there has been a block in 
promotion which has kept in the second 
class some clerks who might by this time 
have expected to be in the first. But 
large promotions took place from one 
class to the other in 1891, and I fear I 
cannot do anything further to improve 
their position. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the notices issued by the Treasury stated 
that the maximum salary for those who 
paid £3 examination fees would be £400 
to £450 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Yes, that is true. 


ARTISANS’ HOUSES AT MULLINGAR, 


Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
can he state the reason why the Irish 
Board of Works are delaying the ad- 
vance of £1,100 to the Mullingar Town 
Commissioners for the erection of six 
artisans’ houses (Scheme 4), the Local 
Government Board having sanctioned 
the loan on 9th January last. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
I understand that the Board of Works 
have called on the Town Commissioners 
for a statement of the title of the premises 
on which it is proposed to build the 
houses referred to. As soon as this 
statement has been furnished, no time 
will be lost in proceeding with the 


case. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen’s 
Green): I beg to ask the Vice President 
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of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, if his attention has been directed 
to the inadequacy of the building used 
by the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin for the requirements of modern 
scientific training, and more especially 
to the chemical laboratory ; and if it is 
proposed to take any steps to place the 
college on an equal footing with the 
similar institution at South Kensington ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): My atten- 
tion has been directed to the inadequacy 
of the building generally of the Royal 
College of Science in Dublin. The 
Science and Art Department has for 
some time been in correspondence with 
the Treasury and the Irish Government 
on the subject, and I hope that it may 
be found possible to provide the college 
with better accommodation. At the 
same time I may add that I consider 
that the buildings of the Royal College 
of Science at South Kensington are by 
no means adequate for the purposes for 
which they are used. 


ALLEGED DEATH FROM WANT IN 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Mr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if his atten- 
tion has been called to the death from 
want of a Mr. Hegarty, of Doonardyce, 
county Mayo, and to the fact that the 
case has been brought under the notice 
of Inspector Lynch of the Local 
Government Board, and that he has 
taken no action to prevent more deaths 
taking place; and, have any relief 
works been yet established in the dis- 
trict of Doonardyce, in the Castlebar 
Union ; and, if not, will he see that 
works are immediately opened so as to 
help the people to tide over the period of 
distress ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
drawn to the alleged death from want of 
the person named in the question, and 
inquiry is now being made into the 
matter. The Board have not considered 
it necessary to recommend the opening of 
works in this district. 


LAW AND JUSTICE ESTIMATES. 
Sir A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, S8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 


Mr. W. Kenny. 
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Treasury if he will direct that pages 
235-7 of the recently issued Law and 
Justice Estimates, Class III., be re- 
printed to show the actual amounts re- 
quired for each class of English prison 
officials in salary and allowances for the 
past and present financial years, as is 
given in the case of the Irish and Scotch 
Prisons Services, and other Departments 
in this class ? 

Sm JOHN HIBBERT: I presume 
that what my hon. Friend desires 
is the details of subhead D of the Prison 
Vote, showing the method by which the 
figures of £307,732 for 1895-96 and 
£312,625 for 1894-95 are arrived at. © I 
have taken note of this suggestion, and 
will communicate it to the Home Office 
for consideration in connection with 
future estimates. But in view of the 
elaborate details given on pages 239 to 
247 I cannot think it necessary to give 
any further particulars in the current 
year. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

CotoneL C.E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, when he 
proposes to introduce the Bill in con- 
templation to enable the Government to 
accept the services of Volunteer corps 
or portions of corps in times of national 
emergency, as recommended by the 
Select Committee of last Session on the 
Volunteer Acts ; and, in order that the 
introduction of such a Bill may not be 
liable to be interpreted as an act of 
menace to a Foreign Power, if he will 
consider the desirability of taking advan- 
tage of the peaceful relations now pre- 
vailing between Her Majesty and other 
Governments ! 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopat1, 
Hanley): The Bill to give effect to this 
recommendation has been prepared ; and 
the Secretary of State hopes to intro- 
duce it very shortly after Easter. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, if he can state what is the esti- 
mated loss which the revenue would 
annually sustain if the thin post cards 
were sold at their face or stamp value, 
namely, for a halfpenny each. 
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Sm JOHN HIBBERT: If thin 
t cards were sold at their face value, 
the loss, calculated on the present num- 
bers of such cards sold, would be about 
£6,000 a year ; but as the effect of such 
a concession would naturally be that the 
thin official post card would tend to dis- 
place all other cards, no doubt the actual 
loss would be very much greater, and 
would extend to the private stationer as 
well as to the Revenue. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he could say 
what the loss to the Department was on 
the sale of halfpenny post cards. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, he was 
was not able to give that information. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN TEXTILE 
FACTORIES. 

*Sirr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether, in their recent visits 
to textile factories for the purpose of 
making inquiry as to the opinion and the 
wishes of the women workers with regard 
to women’s overtime, the Inspectors have 
seen the women workers in the presence 
ot their employers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: An isolated case 
appears to have occurred in which the 
opinion of the operatives was asked in 
the presence of the employers ; but this is 
entirely contrary to the usual practice of 


the factory inspectors, and instructions | 


have been issued which will prevent its 
recurrence. It is clear that when opera- 
tives are questioned in the presence of 
their employers the inspector may fail 
entirely to ascertain their real opinions 
and wishes. 


THE AGED POOR COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg toask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the Government has considered the 
various Reports made by members of the 
Royal Commission on the Provision for 
Old Age ; and what action they propose 
to take in regard to this question ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The Re- 
ports have only been in my hands a very 
few days, and there has not been time 
for the consideration of them by the 
Government. I will ask the right hon. 
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Gentleman to renew his question after 
Easter. 


RATHMINES TOWNSHIP COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the reports in the 
Dublin Press of Thursday of the pro- 
ceedings of the Rathmines Township 
Commissioners, from which it appears 
that the Assistant Secretary reported 
the introduction of the Municipal Fran- 
chise Bill in Parliament, and stated that 
their Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Pembroke Commissioners were both over 
in London watching the interests of the 
Commissioners, and also to the proceed- 
ings of the Blackrock Township Commis- 
sioners, at which the Chairman read a 
long letter from the Town Clerk, who 
was in London, commenting on the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliamentary Committee 
having charge of this Bill, and that the 
writer was to have further conferences 
with the representatives of Pembroke 
and Rathmines townships, and Mr. 
Barton, in reference to the Bill; whe- 
ther the Local Government Auditor will 
permit the expenses of these three offi- 
cials to be charged on the rates ; and 
will they ascertain whether their visit 
was undertaken without the authority 
of any Resolution of the townships ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Perhaps my hon. 
and learned Friend will repeat this ques- 
tion on Monday. It was only placed 
on the Paper this morning, and there 
has not been sufficient time to obtain 
the observations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


WELSH-SPEAKING TRAVELLING 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether there is one 
of the travelling inspectors appointed 
by the Agricultural Department who 
is able to understand Welsh; and 
whether, seeing that the majority of 
the population in most of the agricultural 
districts of Wales are monoglot Welsh 
men, he will consider the advisability of 
appointing a Welsh-speaking Inspector 
to visit these districts ! 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
C. Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 
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I believe that none of the Inspectors to 
whom my hon. Friend refers can speak 
Welsh, but I am assured that no incon- 
venience has arisen from this fact. On 
the occurrence of a vacancy, however, I 
should be quite willing to give effect to 
my hon. Friend’s suggestion, in the 
event of a Welsh-speaking candidate 
presenting himself who was fully quali- 
fied in other respects. 


Mr. Macgregor 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether that Department has any special 
complaint in regard to the Great Western 
Railway Company, whose Bill is down 
for Second Reading before this House, 
either under the Conciliation Clause of 
the Traffic Acts, 1888 and 1894, or the 
Railway Regulation (Servants’ Hours) 
Act, 18931 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The Board of Trade bave no special com- 
plaint as regards the Great Western 
Railway. Under the Acts referred to, 
there are a number of cases pending, and 
these are being dealt with in the manner 
prescribed by law. 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether his attention has 
been drawn to the change made this 
year in the receipt form for Income Tax, 
House Duty, and Land Tax, in which 
the requirement formerly prescribed has 
been omitted, namely, that the receipt 
for Income Tax must be produced to the 
landlord on the claim being made on 
the landlord to allow the tax out of the 
next payment of rent; and whether, 
this change having been made, a land- 
lord can still demand to see the receipt ; 
and, if not, whether, if he allows the tax 
to be deducted from the rent, he will be 
free from all claim for the tax should it 
not be paid 4 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
It was found necessary to alter the 
wording of the form of receipts for taxes 
for 1894-95 in consequence of the pass- 
ing of the Finance Act, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to make it a more 
convenient shape and to omit the words 
referred to in the question, for which 


Mr. Herbert Gardner. 
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and the Government. 


there is no actual statutory authority. A 
landlord is, however, clearly within his 
rights in demanding proof that his tenant 
has paid his tax which he is deducting 
from his rent, as the tax, if unpaid by 
the tenant, would remain a charge on 
the property. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I understand it 
would be competent to require to see the 
receipt, although that is not stated. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, that is so. 


THE LOCAL VETO BILL. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to introduce the Local 
Veto Bill on Monday. Can he say 
whether the precedent of last year will 
be followed, and Ireland excluded from 
the operation of the Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The same course has been 
followed in the Bill I am about to intro- 
duce as in the Bill of last year, and for 
the same reason. Of course, it will be 
entirely open to the House to say whe- 
ther or not Ireland should be included. I 
propose to follow the precedent of last 
year. 


MR. MACGREGOR AND THE 


GOVERNMENT. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (lInverness- 
shire): With the indulgence of the 
House I wish to make a short personal 
statement. As the Government have 
hitherto failed to legislate for the High- 
lands, and have now declared through 
the Leader of the House that they have 
no time for the purpose, I decline any 
longer to play merely the part of a 
voting machine—[“ Oh, oh!” and laugh- 
ter|—to keep the Government in Office 
while they fail to fulfil their pledges to 
my constituents. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order. While 
this is no doubt a personal matter, it 
hardly comes within the denomination of 
a personal explanation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman will take his own course as to 
what he intends to do but this is hardly 
a matter which comes within the cate- 
gory of a personal explanation. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Of course I 
bow to your ruling, but my object was a 
personal explanation, and I understood I 
was permitted to make it at this hour. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. a 
has made it. | 
FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON) (IRELAND) 
BILL. | 


On the Motion of Captain Donelan, Bill to} 
amend the Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, 1842 to 1891, | 
by providing the right of appeal in certain | 
cases. 

Bill presented, and read the first time; to be | 
read a second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 195.] | 


PURCHASE OF LAND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill to} 
provide greater facilities for the sale of land to | 
occupying tenants and others. 
Bill presented, and read the first time; to be| 
read a second time “Fai Wednesday, 24th April, | 


and to be printed. [Bill 196.] | 
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for Dublin University viewed the measure 
as a disastrous and confiscatory one, and 
one, therefore, to be opposed to the “ last 
extremity.” But there was a first ex- 
tremity to consider, namely, the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and that was not to 
be opposed. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, who exhibited a luminous 
mastery of the subject, approved of 
ninety-nine-one-hundredths of the Bill. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, while agreeing in this matter 
to follow the lead of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, made statements which 
he heard with regret, and almost with 
pain, with reference to the conduct and 
utterances of Members on the other side 
of the House. But they might have 
regard rather to the conduct than the 


‘language of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The speech of the hon. and learned 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. | Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. Dunber 


_- | 
| 

LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (2nd April), “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL) 
ror SCOTLAND (Mr. Tuomas Suaw, | 
Hawick Burghs) said, that the House | 
found itself in a very peculiar position | 
with regard to the Bill. The Govern- 
ment had framed it, in their judgment, 
on lines of justice, for the removal of 
gross grievances affecting the economic 
wellbeing of the larger class of the people 
of Ireland, and they had framed it also 
in the interests of peace and of social 
order. What was the nature and 
character of the Opposition with which 
they were confronted? They were con- 
fronted by an Opposition so riven and dis- 
tracted by internal differences of opinion 
on this topic that down to this hour it 
was impossible for anyone to understand 
whether the Opposition as a body really 
approved or disapproved of the principles 
of the measure. The Debate was less than 
academic, because from the point‘of view 
of the Opposition it approached to un- 
reality itself. The right hon. Member 











Barton) was not marked by the irrecon- 
cilable tone of the right hon. Member 
for the University ; on the contrary, 
the hon. and learned Member was 
for patient inquiry into the merits of 
the measure with a sincere desire that 
Ireland should benefit by its provisions. 
Now he came to the hon. Member 
for North Armagh. There, again, they 
found irreconcilability itself. The hon. 
Gentleman disapproved of this measure, 
but admitted that “a Bill” upon this sub- 
ject was necessary. Yet though he spoke 
at considerable length, he gave the House 
not one spark of light or leading upon 
what that Bill should contain. But there 
was another Member who might be 
called as directly as any a representa- 
tive of the Irish landlord class, and that 
was the hon. Member for Guildford. 
That hon. Member’s speech was irrecon- 
cilable in tone and purpose, but in it 
their was one scintilla of light. The 
hon. Gentleman said, in effect, this :— 


“Tam willing to agree to the proposition 
that after this protracted inquiry, and in view 
of the great suffering on the part ofa lar, 
body of my fellow-countrymen, a Bill should 
introduced and passed,”’ 


That Bill, the hon. Gentleman told them, 
should provide that when the statutory 
period of tenancy came to a close, be it 
in 10 years or 15 years, and when the 
parties to that tenancy, they being the 
landlord and the tenant, did not make a 
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change in the conditions, then no change 
of conditions should ensue! What a re- 
markable contribution to the Debate and 
to the solution of the question! With 
all his professions of anxiety for the wel- 
fare of Ireland, they expected from the 
hon. Member some feast of fat things 
for the starving peasantry ; but he seemed 
to be willing to say to the tenantry of 
Ireland that all he could do for them 
was to— 

“ . . . ¢loy the hun of appetite 

By bare tenalheeion of ee wilt 
For there was nothing substantial in 
the suggestion he made. He might 
be asked what was the reason for the 
Bill, and there he found himself in direct 
opposition to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Bill was 
not necessitated by the Act of 1881, it 
was not a corollary of that Act, but it was 
in contradiction of the very spirit of that 
statute. Now, what were some of the main 
provisions of the Bill? In the first place, 
it was intended to correct what in prac- 
tice had been found under the Act of 
1881 to disinherit a large portion of the 
tenantry of Ireland from that which, 
according to the spirit of the Act, was 
meant to be their inheritance. There 
were certain persons and certain holdings 
excluded from the beneficent provisions 
of the Act of 1881. Future tenants were 
excluded, although they had been created 
future tenants by the ejectment notices 
under the subsequent Act of 1887. 
Subletting tenants were excluded, 
although the landlord’s security for 
his rent was absolutely unimpaired. 
He was told it was contrary to the 
spirit of 1881 that such people should 
have their rights guaranteed to them. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said his hon. and learned 
Friend would remember he was rather 
hurried last night. It was possible, 
therefore, he might not have made. him- 
self perfectly clear. He believed he 
said—if he did not he intended to say— 
that with regard to the removal of all 
these exclusions he agreed in principle 
with the Government Bill. There 
might be some discussion in Committee, 
but in principle he did not object to the 
removal of any of the exclusions. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND was glad anything he had 


The Solicitor General for Scotland. 
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said had evoked the right hon. Gentle 
man’s interposition, tending as it did to 
clear the air. To pursue his argument, 
might he say it was not only persons 
who had been excluded from the benefits 
of the Act of 1881, but, by virtue of 
their location, holdings? The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone referred to 
the case of demesne lands. Well he 
might. What was the meaning of the 
exclusion of demesne lands from the 
ordinary statutes referable to agriculture? 
It was that as they were, as was said in 
Scotland, the policy of the landowner, 
the surroundings of his residence, that 
which gave pleasure and amenity to his 
home, they should not be made subject 
to conditions with regard to perpetual 
tenure as other land was. But when 
they had a landlord disappearing, when 
they had his demesne falling into ruin, 
when the land of that demesne was let, 
not for 20, 30, 60 years, but let in per- 
petuity, what was the reason of that land 
being treated on any different footing 
from the rest of the land in Ireland? 
There was also the case of the town 
parks, a not inconsiderable class of hold- 
ings. He had sufficient respect for the 
Judges of his own and every other 
country not to presume to comment 
upon their law in the application of the 
provisions of a statute, but as to the 
interpretations placed upon the Act of 
1881 he had his own opinion. It was a 
matter of historical occurrence that, as 
years had gone on, the areas of holdings 
which were considered towns had been 
limited and limited, with the result that 
the areas of land falling under the exclu- 
sion of town parks had been extended 
and extended. In the old time, or near 
1881, a town was considered to be a place 
where, roughly, there were 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, but now it was whittled down to 
a town or village of 300 inhabitants. But 
there was a far more serious thing to be 
consideerd On what principle were fair 
rents fixed under the Act of 1881? The 
language of the Act was that— 


‘¢no rent shall be allowed or be made payable 
in any proceedings under this Act with respect 
to improvements made by the tenant.’’ 

Would the House believe that the breadth 
and comprehensive power of those words 
had been whittled down by definition 
and sub-definition and sub-sub-definition, 
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by interpretations of the Act, by ad- 
ministrations of the Act, until such an 
inroad had been made in the breadth of 
the provision that there was now left but 
a narrow strip of the ordinary significa- 
tion of this plain English language? The 
intention Parliament had in passing the 
Act of 1881 was made perfectly clear by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian. The right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 
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‘* The tenant’s improvements were the tenant’s 
own property, and he would not admit the prin- 
ciple that the time during which he had enjoyed 
these improvements was any reason for their 
passing away from him.’’ 


He further said :— 


“Tt is much better, I think, that those who 

make the improvements should have the whole 
benefit of the improvements.” 
That was the principle of the Act of 
1881, and he would now explain why he 
did not consider the spirit of the Act of 
1881 was controverted in this measure. 
What had been the history of this 
matter? A fair rent was, according to 
the Act of 1881, to be adjusted by the 
valuers viewing the soil and the improve- 
ments upon it—that was, the improve- 
ments made by the tenant or his 
predecessor in title—and by a just 
reckoning, for the purposes of exclusion 
from rent of what those improvements 
were worth. The first step in the 
declension to the state of things which 
the Bill sought to remedy took place 
when the Judges of Ireland were asked 
to define “improvements.” Laymen 
afflicted with common sense would have 
said that “ improvements” were “ what- 
ever improved.” ‘Oh, no,” said the 
Irish Judges, “improvements mean 
executed work—something involving 
capital expenditure ;” and they further 
said, in substance and effect :— 

‘* Tf a man has got labourers in hundreds upon 
the land, and improves it by their labour, that is 
capital expenditure ; but if a man has only his 
own arm to improve the land, that is not 
improvement ; that is tillage of the soil.” 

Such was the fimesse of Irish jurispru- 
dence. Having got improvements into 
the category of works, the Judges pro- 
ceeded to rule that what the tenant 
should be allowed was some kind of 
interest on the capital he had expended 
on those works. That was going pretty 
far, but apparently, the opinion of the 
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Irish Judges, when it came to be admin- 
istered and applied, was not going far 
enough. He had an extraordinary tale to 
tell, inconnection with thenext declension. 
The Judges, having given that decision, 
pointed out that the Act declared that 
both the interest of the landlord and the 
interest of the tenant should have regard 
paid to them, and they laid it down that 
that regard was to be paid, first, by 
giving the tenant an allowance by way of 
interest on his capital, and afterwards by 
allowing him and the landlord to share 
in the subsequent remainder profit. But 
would the House believe that, when that 
decision of law came to be administered 
by the Sub-Commissioners in the fixing 
of the fair rents, all of this remainder 
profit, or balance of the improvement 
value in which the tenant was to share, 
went to the landlord ? 

Mr. W. G. E. MACARTNEY 
(Antrim, 8.): Can the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refer us, in support of that 
statement, to any specific evidence of the 
Commissioners 4 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND: The House will find it in 
page 7 of the Report. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I mean the 
evidence, and not the report. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND said, his hon. Friend 
would find in the report 10 or 15 re- 
ferences to evidence on the point in the 
Blue Book. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I challenge the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to produce 
any evidence in support of his statement. 

*Turk SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND said, the answer was, that 
there was evidence from Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Doyle, and Mr. Greer, also two Lay 
Assistant Commissioners, as well as the 
County Court Judge of Kerry, and Mr. 
Heard,— 


‘*that the practice was to give to the land- 
lord, after allowing the tenant a percentage on 
his outlay, any remainder of letting value due to 
the tenants improvements in the soil.’’ 


How, then, did the Government propose 
to remedy that sore grievance of the 
tenants? Not by any new departure, 
but by going back to the lines of the 
Act of 1881: for the policy of the Bill 
was that the increased letting value from 
improvements should and must go to 
those who made those improvements, 
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according to the spirit of the Act of 
1881 and the clearly expressed inten- 
tions of its authors. Only in that way 
could they promote industry on the part 
of the Irish tenants ; only in that way 
could they produce, not only a sense of 
individual contentment, but a new sense 
of social well-being ; and only in that 
way could they secure the great national 
benefit which would ensue when, the 
tenants being guaranteed in the fruits 
of their industry, the soil of Ireland 
would be made to yield its utmost. It 
was said that in this question of im- 
— the Government were going 

to prairie value. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham was not content with that, 
for he had said they were going back to 
no value at all. But to say they were 
going back, in a chronological sense, to 
prairie value was absurd, and it was in 
direct conflict with the entire rian 
history of Ulster, seeing that the rights 
of tenants in Ulster were, nine-tenths of 
them, entirely analogous to those rights 
which they proposed to crystallise in the 
Bill, and to give to the tenants of the rest 
of Ireland. He was, however, in great 


sympathy with one remark made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
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h. “ Prairie value,” said the hon. | 
Member; “but it depends on what 
prairie value.” Of course it did. If 
they had the prairie value of Winnipeg | 
in County Donegal that prairie value! 
would be the best value the landlords 
of the county had seen there for cen- 
turies. What the Bill, when passed, 
would compel the valuers to do was, not 
to go back to the time of Brian Boru or 
to the time of the creation of man, but 
to judge of the capacity of the land, 
and, bearing in mind the improvements 
that brought it up to its present con- 
dition, fix a fair rent upon the land with 
that capacity and as at the present time. 
That was not prairie value in the his- 
torical sense at all. It was bringing 
the relations of the parties connected 
with land up to date. Then there was 
the question of occupation-right. It had 
been assumed by some hon. Members that 
they must take the value of the occupa- 
tion-right in the sense of the price which 
had been paid by the purchasing tenant 
to get into the holding, and that then 
they should deduct, reckoning by such 
price, after they had assessed the fair 
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rent. But this occupation-right was 
not to be reckoned or valued after 
the fair rent had been fixed ; it was to 
be one of the things which entered into 
the judgment of the valuer in assessing 
the fair rent. What was the occupation- 
right? It could not be expressed other- 
wise than it was expressed in the Bill. 
The occupation -right in the Bill was 
stated to be the right of the tenant to 
the continued occupation of his holding. 
What did it matter what he paid for it? 
What had the valuers to do with that ? 
He might have got it for a mere song ; 
but if he had a statutable right to con- 
tinue for ever, the valuers were deprived 
from valuing that tenancy on ordinary 
competitive principles, and they must 
value it on the principle of a fair rent 
apart from such competition. The occu- 
pation-right was the right to have the 
holding and to hold it against all comers, 
and when they extinguished the competi- 
tive value in that sense, then they had 
material for fixing a fair rent, taking the 
view that there was a right of occupa- 
tion, but apart altogether from what 
that right of occupation cost the person 
to get it. The land was to be rented as 
land with all its improvable capacities 
in view. He took his stand here on 
authority, and he cited the judgment 
of Chief Baron Pallas on this very case. 
The Chief Baron said :— 


‘*The increased letting value caused by the 
improvements is not due to the creation solely of 
the tenant, but the result partly of the expendi- 
ture of the skill of the tenant, and y of the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. these two 
elements, however, the first is supplied solely by 
the tenant, and the second—the inherent capa- 
bilities of the soil—is portion of that which 
been let to him by the landlord for the term of 
his lease.’’ 

It was suggested by one of the speakers 
the previous night that when the land 
was let the parties had not in view the 
improvability of the soil ; but the judg- 
ment of the Chief Baron proved that 
that improvability was taken into 
account, and was part of the ground 
upon which they came to an arrange- 
ment. As to everything else which was 
done to the soil by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title, the Government 
meant to make it clear that the whole of 
that should go to the tenant and his suc- 
cessors in title. It had been said that 
this Bill was a Bill for confiscation. It 
was not a Bill for confiscation: the 
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law that confiscation by law should 
principle of the Bill was to declare by 
cease. The Government desired to 
abolish confiscation by law and to re- 
place it by a system where industry 
would be secure of its reward. This 
question of rent upon improvements 
was very near the root of the entire 
controversy, and he should like to give 
an illustration from experience in Scot- 
land upon this subject. It was said 
they were legislating upon novel prin- 
ciples in Ireland. They pointed to 
Ireland itself, and they replied that 
apart from legislation they had the case 
of Ulster, where, by long custom, the 
very rights they wished to set up by this 
Bill were enjoyed to the advantage of 
landlord and tenant. But, turning to the 
Crofters Act of 1886, the case of Adams 
v. Dunseath was, he was informed, 
quoted before the Crofters Commission, 
and they were confronted with some of 
its doctrines. He did not know what 
the dicta of the Judge, who so ably pre- 
sided over the Crofters Commission and 
the Highland Commission, were; but 
they made very short work of Adams 
v. Dunseath. What the Crofters Com- 
missioners had to do was analogous to 
what the Land Commissioners had to do 
in fixing a fair rent. A sub-section of 
Section 6 of the Crofters Act of 1886 
stated that when an application was 
made to them to fix a fair rent to be paid 
by a crofter, the Commissioners, after 
hearing all the parties and considering 
all the circumstances of the case, the 
holding and the district, and after taking 
into consideration any permanent or un- 
exhausted improvement in the holding 
executed or paid for by the crofter, 
might determine what should be a fair 
rent. When the Crofters Commission 
commenced their operations, application 
was made to them, on the one hand, 
by the tenants, that they should be 
credited with the entire value of the im- 
provements, or, rather, that the improve- 
ments should not be reckoned against 
them ; and, on the other hand, by the land- 
lords that doctrines analogous to those 
in Adams v. Dunseath, and the refine- 
ments and distinctions that applied in 
that cause should be applied to the Scotch 
practice. What did the Crofters Com- 
mission do as recorded in their Report 
for the year and a half ending 18871 
‘The head of the Commission stated that 
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in determining a fair rent they had to 
consider the facts as between man and 
man. The wealth of the landlord or 
the poverty of the crofter did not touch 
the fairness of the rent, but the improve- 
ments that had been effected did touch 
the fairness very closely. And then 
followed these dicta, which looked almost 
like a direct paraphrase of the language 
of the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
in advocating the principles of the Bill 
of 1881 :— 


“Tf the landlord made the improvements the 
crofters should pay a rent on them. If the 
crofter made them he cannot be asked, in fair- 
ness, to pay a rent on them.”’ 


In another passage of the Report Sheriff 
Brand said— 


‘* The Commissioners are allowed to take into 
consideration how far the tenant has already in 
substance been paid for what he did. It cannot 
be a fair rent to y= a crofter rent on his own 
improvements for which he has not, in fact, 
received an equivalent.”’ 


That was the principle of this Bill. He 
had shown how the principle expressed 
in the language of the Member for Mid- 
lothian, in introducing his Bill in 1881, 
of giving the tenant everything which 
was due to him by reason of improve- 
ments, made by him or his predecessor in 
title, had been whittled away in Ireland 
until they had only got a narrow strip 
left, while it was not whittled away in 
Scotland at all, In Ireland the principle 
intended by the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, as that upon which fair rents 
should be fixed, had been restricted 
point by point ; but in Scotland they had 
fair rents on the principle of fairness 
He would read one passage from 
the recently issued Highlands and Islands 
Commission Report, for the special pur- 
pose of showing what the Act of 1881, 
if it had been interpreted in such a 
sense, would have done for Ireland, and 
what they wanted this Bill to do for 
Ireland in the future. Sheriff Brand 
said— 

** Before leaving this part of the subject- 
matter, we deem it right to place on record the 
results of our observation of the effect of the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886. Our inspection 
of lands throughout the counties mentioned 
brought us into immediate proximity with many 
crofting townships, as well as with the individual 
holdings of many crofters, and accordingly we 
derived materials for judgment from a very age 
portion of crofting area.’’ 
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Would that the following could be said of 
Treland in connection with the adminis- 
ration of the Act of 1881 !— 


‘*Our opinion is that, speaking generally, the 
Act has had a beneficial effect, and particularly 
in the following directions :—In the first place, 
the fixing of a fair rent has to a large extent 
removed from the mind of the crofters the sense 
of hardship arising from the belief that they 
were made to pay rent on their own improve- 
ments, or otherwise made to pay an excessive 
rent for soil of poor quality. In the second 
place, the combination of a fair rent, with 
statutory security of tenure, has not only taken 
away or allayed causes of discontent, but has 
imparted a new spirit to crofters and imbued 
them with fresh energy.”’ 


It could not be concealed from the eye 
of even the most casual observer, this im- 
provement due to the assessment of fair 
rent, coupled with the security of holding. 
The improvement was so marked as 
almost to transform many a country 
side in Scotland. For instance, the 
Commission found that more attention 
was being paid to cultivation, to rotation 
of crops, to reclamation, and to the 
maintenance and repair of township 
roads. The Lord Advocate, the author 
of the Statute, might well look upon 
that Report with extreme gratification. 
The Act was framed on principles which 
had not been misinterpreted, but it 
was framed on the same principles on 
which it was meant to frame the Act 
of 1881. They [were not laying down 
new lines. They were going back to the 
old lines of 1881, but, in the light of 
Scottish experience, with a new deter- 
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mination to make those principles effec- 
tive in law. When the example of 
Ulster was cited, and when, for instance, 
it was pointed out that the landlords’ 
right of pre-emption did not exist in 
Ulster, and that there the presumption 





as to who executed improvements was 
practically what it was in this Bill, it: 
was urged, “Oh. Ulster is different! ” 
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a people like the Irish people. ‘They were 
alike in constitution and temper, alike in 
the chronic agricultural distress in which 
they had been plunged, alike in their pas- 
sionate love of country, and alike in the 
fact that when they were placed under 
happier social and economic conditions 
they were able in any continent of the 
world to adorn and become illustrious in 
any rank of life. To a people so consti- 
tuted, if they changed the economic con- 
ditions under which industry was con- 
ducted and made labour sure of its 
reward, they would find the like results 
in Ireland among Irishmen that they 
found in the Highlands. It was said 
that unless the Bill was amended it 
would be a “duty” to throw it out in 
another place,—that the same treatment 
should be meted out to this Bill as to 
the Home Rule Bill. In another place 
the Home Rule Bill was thrown out on 
Second Reading. Yet this Bill was not 
even to be attacked on Second Reading 
in this House, and what the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham and 
his party thought not good enough 
for them was to be good enough for 
another place. He hoped such advice 
would not be taken, and that the Bill 
would be approached in a more reason- 
able frame of mind. The Government 
were prepared to adhere firmly to the 
great main lines of the Bill, not with 
the idea that it would bring contentment 
alone, but that it would bring national 
benefit. Taking the direct and indirect 
number of those who were affected by 
this measure, he reckoned them at not 
much under two million souls; to whom 
they wished to give a new sense of fair- 
ness as between man and man, by the 
elevation of tenant-right to that level 
which. the honour of Parliament itself 
was pledged to attain to by the Act of 
1881, and which they now declared in 
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| unmistakable language. 
jreacted on the whole body —_ 
wl} . | bringing fresh security to labour, and a 
their indolence was the Sh of ead fresh title by the “ral justice’ to con- 
lack of prosperity, and they said :—| tentment and to peace. 

‘Don’t judge by the people of Ulster; they; *Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) 
belong to a different race ; they came from the | said, the Bill was admitted on all sides 
Gouth of Scotland. | to be necessary, and if it had been pre- 
That was true. But he did- not ask | sented to Members as explained by the 


The taunt had been urged against a 
large portion of the Irish people that 


people to judge by Ulster, but by the | Chief Secretary and the Solicitor General 
effect of the principle on a race akin to/| for-Scotland, they would not have had so 
the Irish—the Highland population of much opposition to it from the Conserva- 
Scotland. We found in the Highlands tive side of the House. He regretted, 
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however, that the Chief Secretary, in his 
provisions relating to evicted tenants, 
did not go a step further by introducing, 
on behalf of those tenant-farmers who 
throughout the land agitation honestly 
paid their rents, clauses to grease the 
wheels of the Land Purchase Acts. 
Differing from the hon. Member for 
South Hunts, he did not object to the 
right hon. Gentleman giving a subven- 
tion towards the evicted tenants, pro- 
vided he gave it out of Imperial funds, 
but he should oppose its being given 
out of the Irish Church Fund. His 
view of the Bill had been exhaustively 
and ably dealt with by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, and with 
most of his views he concurred. 
Reading the Bill in the light of the 
explanation given by the Chief Secretary 
and the Solicitor General for Scotland, 
he did not believe there was any force 
in the allegation that it would reduce 
rents to prairie values. The intention 
of both sides of the House was that the 
tenants of Ireland should not be charged 
rent upon their own improvements. That 
the tenants in Ireland had been charged 
upon their improvements in times past no 
one could deny. He himself had had a 
long experience of the Land Acts in 
Ireland. He remembered hearing the 
County Court Judge of Fermanagh, when 
administering the Act of 1870, warning 
the landlords that if they did not 
honestly conform to the provisions of 
the Act and carry out the intention of 
Parliament, they would meet with a 
social revolution. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University had 
described this Bill as a revolution—and 
no doubt, in his estimation, the Act of 
1881 was a revolution. If it were, it 
was a revolution which the landlords 
had brought upon themselves by reason 
of the opposition which they gave to the 
Act of 1870 and the attempts which 
they made to defeat the intentions of 
Parliament. With reference to the first 
clause of the Bill, he understood that 
the reduction of the judicial term was 
advocated during the sittings of the 
Cowper Commission; and before the 
Select Committee one of the ablest of 
the County Court Judges in Ireland—a 
man who had had experience not only of 
Ulster but also of the South and West 
of Ireland—gave it as his opinion, 
having been a member of the Cowper 
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Commission, and having been engaged 
in the administration of the Act of 1881, 
that the 15 years’ term was too long, 
and that the ten years’ term would be 
fairer and would work more justly to 
both parties. He was not prepared to 
differ with the opinion of so able and 
high-minded a Judge as the Recorder of 
Cork, and therefore he most gladly sup- 
ported this provision in the Ist Clause 
of the Bill. But a matter of great diffi- 
culty was raised when they came to con- 
sider whether tenants now holding under 
the fifteen years’ term should be allowed 
to come into Court at the end of ten 
years. He was quite willing to agree to 
the proposal provided it was feasible, for 
he did not believe it would work any 
substantial injustice to the landlord. 
But how was it to be done? It was 
estimated that there were 240,000 
tenants in Ireland holding under a 
judicial term, nine years of which had 
already expired, and who would be ready 
to walk into Court. In addition to that, 
every tenant excluded from having a 
fair rent fixed under the Act of 1881 
would also be ready to walk in. By 
what machinery would the Govern- 
ment fix all these rents? They 
might appoint 200 or 300 temporary 
Sub - Commissioners, but that would 
never settle the land question because 
there would be no end of appeals 
if the appointments made were of a 
temporary character. If the Chief 
Secretary thought he could get over 
the difficulty by adding 30 or 40 sub- 
Commissioners to the present staff he 
was labouring under a great delusion. 
With regard to town parks the absurd 
position to which that question had been 
reduced by the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeal, in the case of Archer 
v. Caledon, had rendered it absolutely 
necessary that the House should, in clear 
terms, either define in accordance with 
their intentions what a town park 
is in so many words, or define it 
by the population limit. As regards 
future tenants he was at one with the 
Chief Secretary as to the first portion of 
Clause Four. It was reasonable to say 
that a man who became a future tenant 
by the operation of the 7th Section of 
the Act of 1887, his old tenancy 
having been thereby determined, and 
who was afterwards re-instated, should 
be re-created a present tenant. But 
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the Bill did not stop there, It said 
that any future tenancy, created 
before the 22nd of August 1887, was to 
be turned into a present tenancy. Why 
should that be? The Government of 
1881 stated that upon no terms would 
they consent to extend present tenancies 
beyond those existing at the date of 
the passing of the Act of 1881, or 
created between the latter date and 
the Ist January 1883. He wanted 
to know who made the sugges- 
tion that future tenants who entered 
into contracts after the passing of the 
Act of 1881, and before the passing of 
the Act of 1887, were to be turned into 
present tenants ? ome HON. MEMBER : 
“The hon. Member for South Tyrone ”]. 
If that proposal emanated from the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, for whose 
opinions and common-sense he had a 
great respect, all he could say was that 
he did not agree with him. He certainly 
would be no party to supporting the 
second portion of Clause 4. Clause 5 
was the clause of the Bill, which, so 
to speak, had raised the dander of the 
landlords. He did not believe that 
clause, as explained by the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, would have the effect that was 
anticipated by the advocates of the Irish 
landlords. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
men’s intentions were to be carried into 
effect, they must be put in the Act in 
plain language. The Chief Secretary 
must not let loose a large number of 
sub-Commissioners over the country 
with the Section as it now stood. If 
he did, each Sub-Commissioner would 
interpret it as he pleased. The third 
sub-section of the Clause dealt with 
the increased letting value caused by 
reason of the inherent capabilities of 
the soil. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University used the words 
“ unearned increment.” He did not think 
the phrase “ inherent capabilities of the 
soil” was at all the same as “ unearned 
increment.” If the construction of a 
railway, for instance, benefited a man’s 
land, that benefit was unearned increment. 
The late Mr. Butt, who was one of the 
ablest lawyers of his day, in his learned 
treatise on the Act of 1870, gave no 
sanction to such a doctrine as that 
enjoyment would amount to compensa- 
tion for improvements, and he laid it 
down that, so long as the land was 
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in the tenancy of the tenant, he was 
entitled to the full benefit of the in- 
creased value caused by the capability of 
the soil. He thought the landlords of 
Ireland had no ground for the belief so 
common among them, that their rents 
would be reduced to prairie value by this 
clause of the Bill. They had heard a 
great deal about Adams v. Dunseath. 
He had been engaged in a great many 
land cases in Ireland since October, 
1881, down to the present time, and he 
had often to refer to that case ; but until 
he heard the evidence of Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon before the Committee, he had 
never heard it suggested that a tenant 
having his rent fixed should be allowed 
anything in respect of improvements, 
except the interest upon the value and 
cost of the improvement works. He 
was so surprised at the answer of the 
Lord Justice that he availed himself of 
every opportunity to ask Members of the 
Bar, as also legal and lay sub-Commis- 
sioners, this question :— 

“Did you ever understand that the decision 
in Adams v. Dunseath, after giving the interest 
on the improvement works to the tenants, de- 
clared that anything remaining should be dis- 
tributed between the landlord and the tenant ?’’ 
Not one of them so understood it. No 
doubt what the Lord Justice said was 
perfectly accurate, but it was never so 
understood, and it was a curious thing 
that in 14 years there had not been a single 
appeal on that point. If this clause were 
put into intelligible language he should 
support it on the same grounds as the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. As to 
pre-emption, in Ulster they had got no 
pre-emption, and in that respect Ulster 
differed from the other three provinces. 
It might be unjust to take away the 
right of pre-emption which the landlords 
enjoyed in the other three provinces, 
but in Ulster they never had the whole- 
sale evictions of which they heard in other 
parts of Ireland. They had, in Ulster, 
farms descending from father to son 
ever since their ancestors came over 
from Scotland and England. No 
doubt the right of pre-emption might 
be useful, as the Member for Guild- 
ford contended, in keeping down the 
exorbitant prices paid by the tenants 
for the goodwill. With reference to 
Section 11, he thought it was per- 
fectly just, and he should heartily sup- 
port it. Reference had been made to 
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the use, by the Member for South Tyrone, 
of the word “ confiscation ” in connection 
with the Redemption of Rent Act. The 
Member for West Birmingham seemed 
to take exception to the word, but any- 
one conversant with the administration 
of the Redemption of Rent Act ~ould 
know what confiscation was. A man 
holding under a fee farm grant asked 
to have a fair rent fixed ; he had built 
a good substantial dwelling-house, 
drained, fenced, and tilled his farm in 
the best possible manner. He goes 
into the Court under the Redemption of 
Rent Act, and what is the result? He 
got his rent fixed, no doubt, but because 
he was a fee-farm tenant, and not 
included in the Act of 1870, it was 
fixed on every single improvement. 
What was that? He called it confisca- 
tion. Another injustice was, where 
objection was taken because a portion 
of the farm was sub-let, even though the 
landlord might have been the party who 
sub-let. On that ground the tenant was 
held not to be in possession of the farm. 
The result was—the tenant, though he 
might be rack-rented, got no relief ex- 
cept the dismissal of the orignating 
notice with costs. That was a case 
which had come within his own personal 
\nowledge, and occurred in the County 
Fermanagh. If that was not con- 
fiscation he did not know the meaning 
of the word. Next, as to the 14th 
Section, he confessed he did not under- 
stand it at present, but he had con- 
ferred with the Solicitor General for 
Scotland in the matter, and he thought 
it would be amended. There never was 
a greater curse in Ireland than the 
hanging gale—that was, the tenant was 
allowed to get one year in arrears, 
and then if he went for two or three 
years in arrears and could not pay 
up, the landlord might turn him out. 
The provision might work a little hardly, 
and perhaps a little injustice to the 
tenants for the next year or two, because 
the landlords might put on the screw 
and bring ejectments. But it was a 
step in the right direction, and if the 
clause carried out the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s intentions as he understood them 
from the speech of the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, he would cordially support 
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it. Those with whom he was in tou 
in Ulster believed that the Chief Secre- 
tary was sincere in his efforts to pass 
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this Bill. He believed he could pass it, 
but it could only be by making some 
concessions and, above and _ before 
all, by making his intentions clear on 
the face of the Bill. The tenants in 
Ireland generally owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone for taking so much in- 
terest in elaborating their grievances 
before the Select Committee and for 
advocating their interest through the 
country. He, as a humble Member 
of the Conservative Party, viewed with 
the greatest horror, and, if he might 
say so, disgust, the manner in which his 
action had been treated by a section of 
the Unionist press in Ireland. He 
believed the hon. Member honestly acted 
according to his convictions, and that 
no pressure, from whatever source it 
might come, would make him deviate 
from the path he believed to be jus:. 
Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, 
the observations of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, whether they 
were laudatory or critical of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, had no particular 
bearing on the question whether the 
Bill should be read a second time. 
He cordially joined in the well-merited 
compliment which had been paid to 
the Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
Scotch law, he believed, was as compli- 
cated as any other, but he ventured 
to suggest that the Irish land law had 
been so embroiled by the cumulative 
subtleties of the Irish tribunals that, 
originally complicated, it now almost 
passed comprehension by the human in- 
tellect. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not had a long Parliamentary 
experience and had not, until the present 
occasion, had any need to concern him 
self with the particulars of Irish law, 
and he thought it would be admitted 
that, in these circumstances, the grasp 
of principles and the mastery of detailer 
he had displayed in his speech was an 
achievement of notable excellence. He 
thought it must be admitted that the 
Debate, so far as it was directed against 
the Second Reading, might be described 
as sham fight. The Bill had been called 
a Bill of confiscation and a Bill of 
revolution. The Conservative Party re- 


ch | garded themselves as a bulwark against 


revolution, yet through the great part 
of the afternoon the Conservative Benches 
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were empty. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition was absent and his followers were 
not present. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was in the 
House during the whole of the speech 
of the Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that during the 
whole of the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down the Con- 
servative Benches were empty with the 
exception of the right hon. Gentleman 
who was formerly, to his lasting honour, 
connected |with the Nationalist move- 
ment in Ireland, and whose presence he 
attributed to his natural desire, if only 
for the sake of old times, to lift his voice 
on behalf of the tenants of Ireland. The 
action of the Conservative Party in not 
challenging a Division on this Bill had 
been denominated wise. He thought it 
hardly deserved that epithet. To say 
a course of action be wise was to 
suggest that it required some high and 
eminent faculties of human knowledge 
in order to select that course, but there 
were certain facts which he thought 
might have convinced the Conservative 
Party that any other course than that of 
assenting to the Second Reading of the 
Bill would be one of extreme impudence. 
He had no doubt they remembered that 
the Bill promoted by the Irish Party 
last year—a Bill which dealt more 
broadly than the present one with some 
aspects of the question and contained 
some propositions more advanced than 
any in the present Bill—was read a 
second time by unanimous assent, and 
that a dilatory Amendment directed 


against it was defeated by a majority of | ing 


89. The memory of that fact remained. 
He had also to notice as a reason for the 
course taken by the Conservative Party 
that the Report on which this Bill was 
founded, a Report in regard to which, 
he affirmed, every fact was directly 
founded on the evidence and every pro- 
position directly proceeded from the facts, 
represented the unanimous opinion of 
the representatives of four or five 
organized bodies of Members in this 
House. The Report represented the 
unanimous opinion of the Liberal Party, 
the Irish Party, the Party led by the 
hon. Member for Waterford, and the 
Liberal Unionist Party. The Tory wing 
of the Unionist Party was alone not 
reprepresented in assent to the Report. 
It therefore indicated a majority far in 


Mr. T. Sexton. 
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advance of the normal majority of the 
Government. But perhaps the most 
weighty reason for the course of the 
Opposition was to be found in the state 
of public opinion in Ireland. Upon 
that public opinion in Ireland, and 
especially the public opinion in Ulster, 
he preferred the opinions of the hon. 
and learned Member for Mid Armagh to 
the opinions of the hon. and gallant 
Member for the northern division of 
the county. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh must have a 
very exceptional constituency, because 
he suggested that his electors would 
prefer him to follow his own inclinations 
rather than theirs, and that of the two 
his farmers would rather prefer that he 
should advance the interests of the land- 
lords. The hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Armagh very frankly declared 
to the House that 100,000 Unionist 
farmers in Ireland were determined to 
support the Bill. He doubted whether 
the number of Unionist farmers in Ire- 
land reached anything like 100,000, but 
whatever their number might be he 
was convinced they were determined 
to support this Bill, and to oblige their 
representatives to support it. When 
the Second Reading had been taken and 
they entered on the Committee stage it 
would be found that the support of this 
Bill by the Unionist farmers in Ulster 
was not merely a support of the Second 
Reading but of all its material pro- 
positions, and that hon. Gentlemen were 
greatly mistaken if they thought they 
would be allowed to compound by assent- 
to the Second Reading for any 
obstructive opposition in Committee. 
Votes in that House were more valuable 
than speeches, and public opinion, taking 
note of the fact that the principle of this 
Bill was accepted by the judgment of the 
House, would, he thought, regard that 
as conclusive proof of the necessity, the 
equity, and the urgency of the Bill, 
and would regard speeches delivered in 
opposition to it as merely a dialectical 
display. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham last night 
levelled taunts against the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo and against 
the work of the Land League. It 
was the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham who declared in a public 
speech that if there had been no Land 
League there would have been no Land 
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Act of 1881. The House was driven 
to pass that Act by the agitation in- 
spired and mobilised by the Land 
League ; and the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham was one of those who 
were responsible for the introduction 
of the Bill of 1881. It might be said 
that, in introducing and pressing for- 
ward that Bill, he acted substantially 
as a Minister of the Land League quite 
as much as a Minister of the Crown. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo could 
afford to bear the taunts of the right 
hon. Gentleman, because he was 
one of the foremost and most reso- 
lute of the men who, by heavy labour 
and at no small penalty of personal 
suffering, had led the Irish people, 
in the course of the last 14 years, 
from the position in which they stood 
at the outset of the movement -— the 
position of a nation of serfs, subject to all 
the disabilities and obligations of serfs, 
but possessing not one of their rights— 
to the point which they had reached 
to-day—the point at which, accor- 
ding to the confession of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
last night, the only question that 
remained to be determined was how 
soon and by what wmode _ the 
interest of the landlord was to be 
extinguished; how soon the despised 
serf of 14 years ago, whom the Land 
League inspired with the spirit of a man, 
was, by the disappearance of the land- 
lord from the agrarian system, to become 
the sole owner of the soil. The men who 
had accomplished this object by the 
labour of their lives could bear with 
equanimity the taunts of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. The 
objects of the Land League had been 
affirmed by the legislation of this House, 
carried on the initiative of both parties. 
The prospectus and the card of member- 
ship, bearing the date of 1879, stated 
that the objects were—first, to put an 
end to rack-renting and unjust evic- 
tions; and, secondly, to enable every 
tenant to become, on fair terms, the 
purchaser of his holding. The confirma- 
tion of the first of these two principles 
was the main object of the Act of 1881. 
Ten years later the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham having become, if 
not a Minister, a leader of the Tory 
party, affirmed the second of the two 
principles. Never had any popular 
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movement been so conclusively approved 
by those who condemned it at the 
outset. Yes, the principles of the Land 
League had been affirmed, but they had 
not been carried out efficiently, as they 
would have been if the legislation had 
been conducted by a Legislature respon- 
sible to the people of Ireland. The 
great difficulty this house had in dealing 
with Irish affairs, and especially with the 
land question, was the ignorance of most 
British Members of the conditions of 
Ireland. In the intervals between 
legislative efforts old Members had 
forgotten all they had learnt and new 
Members had to begin learning facts that 
were familiar to every Irish peasant. 
In Ireland the conditions were so alien to 
those which prevailed in England that 
Irish Members had each time to begin, 
as it were, with the very primer of the 
question. So many efforts had been 
made to deduce the conclusion that 
the administration of the Land Act 
had done justice that he was obliged 
to point out that the conditions 
of occupation in England and Ireland 
were so different as to admit of no com- 
parison except by way of contrast. In 
England the landlord was a landlord in 
the real sense of the term, and the tenant 
was really a tenant. The Irish landlord 
was simply a rent-charger, and the Irish 
tenant had been made by law part owner 
of the soil. Rent in England was fixed 
upon a lower scale than in Ireland ; and 
some day the House might be asked to 
pass a Bill to assimilate the relation be- 
tween produce and rent in Ireland to 
what it was in England ; that would be 
something like a fundamental change ; 
but the object to-day was a more modest 
one. By general concurrence the English 
landlord took on the average one-fifth 
of the produce of the soil ; and the Irish 
landlord took one-third. The English 
landlords made all the improvements, de- 
voted to them a large proportion of their 
income, and every generation spent scores 
of millions for this purpose. The income- 
tax assessments showed that, since the es- 
tablishment of the Land Courts in Ireland, 
the incomes of the English landlords had 
gone down from 52 to 41 millions. The 
income-tax returns were not exhaustive 
because there were many abatements 
which were not shown in them. If 20 
per cent. reduction, and more, had been 
made in the rents of English landlords, 
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who had made improvements and took 
but one-fifth of the produce, what reduc- 
tion should have been made in the rents 
of Irish landlords, who did not make im- 
provements and took one-third of the 
produce ? The figures proved that the 
Land Act of 1881 had not had all the 
effect it ought to have had. No serious 
comment had been made upon 11 or 12 
of the 17 operative clauses of the Bill ; 
criticism had been concentrated upon 
three points, and the first of these was 
the shortening of the statutory term. 
The statutory term in the Act of 1881 
was obviously experimental, and, if it 
were proved that the equity of the case 
required that that term should be shor- 
tened, he should think that neither the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone nor 
anyone else would venture to affirm 
that a demand for equity should be 
disregarded, because of the fact that 
contracts would have to be broken, 
Surely it was too late in the day to 
speak of breach of contracts in connec- 
tion with Irish land laws. Contracts 


were broken by the Act of 1881 ; lease- 
holds were broken by the Act of 1887 ; 
permanent leases were broken by the 


Act of 1891. The Conservative Party 
went further in the direction of breach 
of contract, and decreed that judicial 
contracts should be broken, and that 
the rents fixed by the tribunals of the 
country should be subject to adjustment 
for a period of three years. Could the 
statutory term of 15 years be main- 
tained? Was it not obvious that, if 
they passed this Bill and made these 
amendments to the law, if they guar- 
anteed to the tenant that right in his 
improvements which administration now 
took away, if they guaranteed to him 
the recognition of his occupation right, 
it followed as a matter of necessity that 
the rents which had been fixed since the 
Land Act came into operation, the ex- 
cessive rents, could not be equitable if 
they ran for 15 years. The reductions 
given by the Land Commission in and 
up to 1885 were only on the average 
about 18 per cent., the reductions in 
1886 were 24 per cent., the reductions 
in 1887 were 31 per cent., and there 
had been since 1886 down to the present 
moment a fall in values, and there was 
still a drooping tendency. There was 
an overwhelming concurrence of testi- 
mony to the effect that the rents fixed 


Mr. T. Sexton, 
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in the earlier years of the Land Act 
were now excessive rents. The report 
declared them to be materially excessive. 
The inevitable consequence was that this 
Parliament should feel it a duty to seize 
the occasion to deal with the whole 
question for the purpose of enabling 
those tenants who were now paying 
excessive rents to have recourse again 
to tribunals. Not only were the rents 
fixed in Court excessive, but Mr. Bailey, 
a witness before the Committee, and a 
gentleman who by his exhaustive know- 
ledge of the law, and by his great ex- 
perience in its administration, did more 
than any other witness to lead the Com- 
mittee through the labyrinths of the 
case, handed in a paper to show that in 
50 cases heard in his own district, where 
agreements had been made in the earlier 
years of the Land Act which had not 
been filed and were therefore invalid, 
the tenants took advantage of that fact 
to enter the Courts in recent years, with 
the result that the original reduction of 
18 per cent. given by the agreements 
had 20 per cent. added to it by the 
Courts. It was clear from that that 
the reductions granted in the earlier 
years were not adequate to the needs of 
the case. The only question was how 
long the terms should be; the term of 
15 years was experimental. It had been 
seen that the Tory Party, six years after 
the passing of the Land Act, were 
obliged to a¢;ast judicial rents, and that 
the amount of the reductions given in 
the Land Courts had greatly increased 
from year to year; it was admitted that 
there had been a disastrous fall in prices, 
and he did not think there was one 
Land Commissioner who cast doubt upon 
the proposition that a period of 15 years 
was so long that it was perfectly im- 
possible in fixing the rents to foresee the 
course of prices. He was disposed to 
think that a period of less than ten 
years might properly be fixed, but, at 
any rate, the statutory term should not 
exceed that period. The opposed pro- 
visions of the Bill were really those 
referring to the occupation-right and to 
the improvements. With regard to 
the occupation-right he referred to the 
direction in the Act of 1881 that the 
Court in fixing the fair rent was to have 
regard to the interest of the tenant. 
What was that interest? It could not 
have been anything else than what was 
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popularly known and described in the] the acquirement of the occupation-right 


The Act | by the landlord entitled him to change 
the amount of the rent, why should not 
the possession of the occupation-right by 
respect of improvements. If, in the | the tenant also affect the amount of the 
general direction as to the interest of|rent? The sub-Commissioners examined 
the tenant, the House intended to refer | before the Committee gave evidence that 
to improvements, that would unquestion- | they fixed the rent of a holding at what 
ably have been stated. The direction | would be the fair rent for an incoming 
in the ninth sub-section was explicit and | tenant if the farm were in the hands of 
complete in relation to improvements ;|the landlord, but the interest of the 
it declared that no rent should be/landlord was only part of the value of 
allowed or made payable in respect of | the holding; the occupation-right was 
them, and, therefore, he submitted it | another part of the value. Why should 
was quite clear that the instruction in| the rent be fixed upon the occupying 
the Act that the Court was to have| tenant who had a valuable right, which 
regard to the interest of the tenant had | was a material part of the value of the 
no relation to improvements, which were | holding, as if he had no interest, and as 
dealt with elsewhere, but had relation to if the farm were in the hands of the 
this occupation-right, to the right of the landlord? It was obvious that the rent 
tenant to perpetual occupation, and the | of the occupying tenant with a statutory 
attendant rights under the Act of 1870, | right must necessarily be fixed at a 
of compensation for disturbance and | lower figure than the rent to be paid by 
compensation for improvements, and the!a new tenant without any interest in 
rights under the Act of 1881 to sell the the holding. Of course, it must not be 
interest to the landlord at the true value | forgotten that the head of the Judicial 
fixed by the Court, or, in the alternative, | Commission speaking for his Court, and 
at the highest price to be obtained in the Lord Justice FitzGibbon, speaking for 
market. The hon. Member for South the Court of Appeal, had justified the 
Tyrone thought he disposed of the ques- view that the occupation-right ought to 
tion by calling it a valuable asset. | be and was considered, and that it was 
How did that term prove that it was|only by considering the occupation-right 
not to be considered in fixing the fair|that anything could be given to the 
rent? The interest of the landlord| tenant beyond the percentage on this 
might also be called a valuable asset, but | outlay. Upon the general question of 
that was no reason why it should not| improvements he pointed out that the 
govern the amount of rent. If they | general direction of the Land Act, that 
went to the root of the matter and asked | no rent should be allowed or made 
how the Ulster custom arose, they | payable upon the improvements of the 
would find conclusive proof that occu- tenant, had not been carried out by the 
pation-right must be considered in the | judgment of Adams v. Dunseath, and 
amount of the rent. The Ulster custom|had been wholly disregarded by the 
allowed the tenant to sell his interest in | Courts of sub-Commission. The language 
the holding, and imposed upon the land- | of the Act was as plain as words could 
lord an obligation not to raise the rent | be— 

eo as to encroach upon the interest of| ,, No rent shall be allowed or made able 
the tenant. That obligation meant that in respect of the improvements of the tenants.’” 


the value of the custom formed an 
These words must be understood in 


Bill as the occupation-right. 
also directed the Court that no rent 
should be allowed or made payable in 


element in fixing the amount of the 
rent, and it was obvious that under the 
Ulster custom occupation-right was con- 
sidered in relation to the rent. Passing 
from Ulster to other parts of Ireland, if 
a landlord purchased the interest of the 
tenant at what the Land Courts called 
its true value—namely, its economic 
value—would not the landlord consider 
himself entitled to raise the rent upon 
the interest he had purchased? If, then, 


their natural sense and given their full 
ordinary meaning. But the tenant 
had been plundered because the term 
“improvement,” if it required definition, 
was not defined in the Act of 1881. 
But there was at the end of the defini- 
tion clause a paragraph, the significance 
of which was not perceived by one Mem- 
ber of a hundred in the House, enacting 
that if any word used in the Act of 1881 
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who had made improvements and took 
but one-fifth of the produce, what reduc- 
tion should have been made in the rents 
of Irish landlords, who did not make im- 
provements and took one-third of the 
produce ? The figures proved that the 
Land Act of 1881 had not had all the 
effect it ought to have had. No serious 
comment had been made upon 11 or 12 
of the 17 operative clauses of the Bill ; 
criticism had been concentrated upon 
three points, and the first of these was 
the shortening of the statutory term. 
The statutory term in the Act of 1881 
was obviously experimental, and, if it 
were proved that the equity of the case 
required that that term should be shor- 
tened, he should think that neither the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone nor 
anyone else would venture to affirm 
that a demand for equity should be 
disregarded, because of the fact that 
contracts would have to be broken, 
Surely it was too late in the day to 
speak of breach of contracts in connec- 
tion with Irish land laws. Contracts 
were broken by the Act of 1881 ; lease- 
holds were broken by the Act of 1887 ; 
permanent leases were broken by the 
Act of 1891. The Conservative Party 
went further in the direction of breach 
of contract, and decreed that judicial 
contracts should be broken, and that 
the rents fixed by the tribunals of the 
country should be subject to adjustment 
for a period of three years. Could the 
statutory term of 15 years be main- 
tained? Was it not obvious that, if 
they passed this Bill and made these 
amendments to the law, if they guar- 
anteed to the tenant that right in his 
improvements which administration now 
took away, if they guaranteed to him 
the recognition of his occupation right, 
it followed as a matter of necessity that 
the rents which had been fixed since the 
Land Act came into operation, the ex- 
cessive rents, could not be equitable if 
they ran for 15 years. The reductions 
given by the Land Commission in and 
up to 1885 were only on the average 
about 18 per cent., the reductions in 
1886 were 24 per cent., the reductions 
in 1887 were 31 per cent., and there 
had been since 1886 down to the present 
moment a fall in values, and there was 
still a drooping tendency. There was 
an overwhelming concurrence of testi- 
mony to the effect that the rents fixed 
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in the earlier years of the Land Act 
were now excessive rents. The report 
declared them to be materially excessive. 
The inevitable consequence was that this 
Parliament should feel it a duty to seize 
the occasion to deal with the whole 
question for the purpose of enabling 
those tenants who were now paying 
excessive rents to have recourse again 
to tribunals. Not only were the rents 
fixed in Court excessive, but Mr. Bailey, 
a witness before the Committee, and a 
gentleman who by his exhaustive know- 
ledge of the law, and by his great ex- 
perience in its administration, did more 
than any other witness to lead the Com- 
mittee through the labyrinths of the 
case, handed in a paper to show that in 
50 cases heard in his own district, where 
agreements had been made in the earlier 
years of the Land Act which had not 
been filed and were therefore invalid, 
the tenants took advantage of that fact 
to enter the Courts in recent years, with 
the result that the original reduction of 
18 per cent. given by the agreements 
had 20 per cent. added to it by the 
Courts. It was clear from that that 
the reductions granted in the earlier 
years were not adequate to the needs of 
the case. The only question was how 
long the terms should be; the term of 
15 years was experimental. It had been 
seen that the Tory Party, six years after 
the passing of the Land Act, were 
obliged to adjust judicial rents, and that 
the amount of the reductions given in 
the Land Courts had greatly increased 
from year to year; it was admitted that 
there had been a disastrous fall in prices, 
and he did not think there was one 
Land Commissioner who cast doubt upon 
the proposition that a period of 15 years 
was so long that it was perfectly im- 
possible in fixing the rents to foresee the 
course of prices. He was disposed to 
think that a period of less than ten 
years might properly be fixed, but, at 
any rate, the statutory term should not 
exceed that period. The opposed pro- 
visions of the Bill were really those 
referring to the occupation-right and to 
the improvements. With regard to 
the occupation-right he referred to the 
direction in the Act of 1881 that the 
Court in fixing the fair rent was to have 
regard to the interest of the tenant. 
What was that interest? It could not 
have been anything else than what was 
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popularly known and described in the] the acquirement of the occupation-right 
Bill as the occupation-right. The Act} by the landlord entitled him to change 
also directed the Court that no rent | the amount of the rent, why should not 
should be allowed or made payable in | the possession of the occupation-right by 
respect of improvements. If, in the | the tenant also affect the amount of the 
general direction as to the interest of|rent? The sub-Commissioners examined 
the tenant, the House intended to refer before the Committee gave evidence that 
to improvements, that would unquestion- they fixed the rent of a holding at what 
ably have been stated. The direction | would be the fair rent for an incoming 
in the ninth sub-section was explicit and | tenant if the farm were in the hands of 
complete in relation to improvements ;|the landlord, but the interest of the 
it declared that no rent should be/| landlord was only part of the value of 
allowed or made payable in respect of the holding; the occupation-right was 
them, and, therefore, he submitted it | another part of the value. Why should 
was quite clear that the instruction in| the rent be fixed upon the occupying 
the Act that the Court was to have) tenant who had a valuable right, which 
regard to the interest of the tenant had | was a material part of the value of the 
no relation to improvements, which were | holding, as if he had no interest, and as 
dealt with elsewhere, but had relation to |if the farm were in the hands of the 
this occupation-right, to the right of the landlord? It was obvious that the rent 
tenant to perpetual occupation, and the | of the occupying tenant with a statutory 
attendant rights under the Act of 1870,!right must necessarily be fixed at a 
of compensation for disturbance and lower figure than the rent to be paid by 
compensation for improvements, and the!a new tenant without any interest in 
rights under the Act of 1881 to sell the | the holding. Of course, it must not be 
interest to the landlord at the true value forgotten that the head of the Judicial 
fixed by the Court, or, in the alternative, Commission speaking for his Court, and 
at the highest price to be obtained in the Lord Justice FitzGibbon, speaking for 
market. The hon. Member for South the Court of Appeal, had justified the 
Tyrone thought he disposed of the ques-, view that the occupation-right ought to 
tion by calling it a valuable asset. be and was considered, and that it was 
How did that term prove that it was|only by considering the occupation- right 
not to be considered in fixing the fair | that anything could be given to the 
rent? The interest of the landlord | tenant beyond the percentage on this 
might also be called a valuable asset, but | outlay. Upon the general question of 
that was no reason why it should not |improvements he pointed out that the 
govern the amount of rent. If they | general direction of the Land Act, that 
went to the root of the matter and asked | no rent should be allowed or made 
how the Ulster custom arose, they | payable upon the improvements of the 
would find conclusive proof that occu-| tenant, had not been carried out by the 
pation-right must be considered in the judgment of Adams v. Dunseath, and 
amount of the rent. The Ulster custom|had been wholly disregarded by the 
allowed the tenant to sell his interest in | Courts of sub-Commission. The language 
the holding, and imposed upon the land-| of the Act was as plain as words could 
lord an obligation not to raise the rent be— 

so as to encroach upon the interest of; ,, Sha dekh tail Sai teen wo eae eet 
the tenant. That obligation meant that ;,, respect of the improvements of the tenants.” 
the value of the custom formed an ; 
element in fixing the amount of the|These words must be understood in 
rent, and it was obvious that under the| their natural sense and given their full 
Ulster custom occupation-right was con-|ordinary meaning. But the tenant 
sidered in relation to the rent. Passing|had been plundered because the term 
from Ulster to other parts of Ireland, if | “improvement,” if it required definition, 
a landlord purchased the interest of the| was not defined in the Act of 1881. 
tenant at what the Land Courts called | But there was at the end of the defini- 
its true value—namely, its economic | tion clause a paragraph, the significance 
value—would not the landlord consider | of which was not perceived by one Mem- 
himself entitled to raise the rent upon | ber of a hundred in the House, enacting 
the interest he had purchased? If, then, | that if any word used in the Act of 1881 
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Act of 1870, the latter should be 
accepted, and that the two Acts should 
be read and construed together. The 
word “improvement” in the Act of 
1870 was defined as “a work.” The 
Judges were entitled, by the construc- 
tion of the Act, to lay hold of the defi- 
nition. They laid hold of it, and said, 

‘* An improvement is a work. The tenant 
under the Act of 1870 is to be compensated for 
his work when quitting his holding. He can 
be compensated for his work by allowing him 
interest on his outlay.” 


The net result was that, whilst the Act 
declared that no rent should be allowed 
or made payable in respect of the 
improvements of the tenant, the Judges, 
by a masterpiece of subtlety unequalled 
in the administration of the law, con- 
verted the plain declaration of the Act 
that no rent should be allowed or made 
payable in respect of the improvements 
of the tenant into a declaration that 
rent was to be allowed on the improve- 
ments of the tenant, and all that the 
tenant was to receive was only 5 per 
cent. on the money he had expended. 
That was rank plunder of the tenant. 
Five per cent. was no more than he 
would have obtained if he had invested 
the money in any business. It took no 
account of any risk or losses, but said 
that when there was a profit in excess 
of 5 per cent. the profit should go to the 
landlord. So the law in Ireland only 
gave the tenant interest upon his money 
whilst the improvement lasted, and the 
profit of his capital went to the landlord. 
The definition of improvement in the 
present Bill, if it stood alone, made no 
alteration in the law. ‘“ Improvement” 
was “work” in the Act of 1870. In 
the present Act it was “ the expenditure 
of labour and capital,” and, if it was 
open to the Courts under the Act of 
1870 to say they had sufficiently com- 
pensated the tenant by a percentage on 
his work, it would be equally open to 
them to say they would compensate him 
by a percentage on his expenditure of 
labour or capital. So if the Amend- 
ment stood alone the law would not be 
improved. But sub-Section 3 appeared 
to make a valuable improvement in the 
law. He said “ appeared,” because he 
had fear of the Irish Judges before him. 
It ap to concede the principle 


that a tenant was entitled to the letting 
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value derived from his improvements. 
Seeing that rents in Ireland reduced by 
the Land Courts were old competition 
rents which the fierceness of competition 
had run up to a level so intolerable that 
the law had to interfere, that they were 
fixed on the value of the improvements 
of the tenants, and only 20 per cent. 
reduction was obtained, he was of 
opinion that these rents, whether fixed 
by the landlord before the passing of the 
Land Acts or by the Land Courts since, 
included the utmost value of every 
quality, capacity, incident, and charac- 
teristic of the soil. He did not under- 
stand what was meant by the use of the 
word “inherent.” It did not change 
the facts ; the capacity was there ; the 
capacity of the soil was the quality of 
the soil, and that was fully valued in 
fixing the amount of rent ; and he could 
not assent to the suggestion that any 
part of the letting value added by the 
tenant to the soil should be paid away 
in rent to the landlord. Agricultural 
improvement was of vital importance to 
Ireland. The future of Ireland depended 
upon it. The agriculture of Ireland was 
backward because the soil was un- 
improved. This was so, very much 
because the value of the improvements, 
or a part of it, had been confiscated by 
the landlords. It was essential that the 
tenants should be encouraged, and not 
discouraged, by being told that any 
improvement in the letting value would 
go to the landlord. If the tenant in 
Ireland understood that any part of the 
improved letting value would be added 
to the rent, and that there would be a 
fine levied on his industry, it would be 
most discouraging and prejudicial to the 
future of Ireland. His own contention 
as to the increased letting value of land 
was simply and plainly this—that the 
landlord, by the judicial rent, was paid 
already for every quality and capacity 
of the soil, and he could not agree that 
a class of rent-chargers, whose only 
remaining care was to obtain a certain 
number of years’ purchase of the rent as 
it now stood, should have a royalty upon 
the future fruits of the industry of the 
Irish peasant. The Irish representatives, 
with one voice and one determination, 
would maintain that the rent now pay- 
able to the landlord by the fiat of the 
Court exhausted to the last penny his 
interest in the holding, and that every 
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penny added in the past by the labour 
of the tenant, or which might be added 
hereafter, must be secured as his pro- 
perty, and not a bit of it must go to the 
landlord. He would not further discuss 
the question of improvements except to 
say generally that, in his opinion, the 
lines of obstacles placed by the interpre- 
tation of the Act of 1881 between the 
tenant and the realisation of his right in 
respect of his improvements were likely 
to be, in the main, removed by the pro- 
visions of the Bill. There was no fact 
more notorious than that improvements 
in Ireland had been made by the tenant 
and no one else. He did not under- 
stand what was meant by “ prairie 
value” or by the mention of prairie 
value in relation to this case. When 
hon. Members spoke of it, to what time 
did they refer? Was it suggested that 
the landlords were to be thrown back 
on the value of the land at some former 
era. There was no improvement upon 
the soil of Ireland which was of mone- 
tary value and could affect rent except 
improvements made in recent times. 
Drainage had to be renewed at intervals, 
and reclamation such as they found in 
Ireland—of marsh, bog, and mountain— 
had to be maintained and renewed from 
time to time by further expenditure. 
The argument of prairie value had no 
relation to the case. He regretted that 
the notorious fact that the improvements 
in Ireland had been made by the tenants, 
and that recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, had not been acted upon. The 
disastrous consequences of the time limit, 
fixed by the Act of 1870 and applied in 
the Act of 1881, was that the tenant’s 
presumption was virtually abolished. 
He was entitled to the presumption in 
respect of improvements effected after a 
certain date, and not with respect to 
those effected afterwards. The practice 
of the Courts, in order to ascertain 
whether the tenant was entitled to the 
presumption, had been to make him 
prove the date of the improvement, or, 
in other words, to make him prove what 
he would have had to prove without 
being entitled to the presumption. He 
feared that the same result would follow 
from the time limit in the present Bill, 
having regard to the tendency in Ireland 
to warp the law to the prejudice of the 
tenant, and to the universally admitted 
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fact that, while the landlord could al- 
ways prove his improvements, the tenant 
had no legal proof as to improvements 
made before his occupation. As to the 
subjects omitted from the Bill, he re- 
gretted that there was no provision in 
regard to arrears, such as was embodied 
in the Crofters Act. The question of 
arrears was shut out from the considera- 
tion of the Committee by a Division 
taken when only 11 Members were 
present ; but it was not necessarily shut 
out from the scope of the Bill. No one 
who had studied the subject could ques- 
tion that the existence of arrears in Ire- 
land was due to excessive rents, and had 
operated as an obstacle to many tenants 
going into the Land Courts. He had no 
expectations that the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1881 would be extended to 
the full body of those who were entitled 
to claim them until the Courts were 
given some equitable jurisdiction in re- 
gard to the liquidation of arrears. There 
was another material omission from the 
Bill. The Committee unanimously re- 
commended that certain particulars con- 
nected with the fair rent should be given 
to the parties. At present all that the 
parties were allowed to know was the 
amount of the fair rent; and no doubt 
they found in the valuer’s report a speci- 
fication of the improvements which were 
held to be those of the tenant. But 
they did not know what capital value 
had been attached to them, what per- 
centages were allowed, or what amount 
had been deducted, by reason of the im- 
provements made by the tenant in occu- 
pation, from what would have been the 
fair rent for an incoming tenant. This 
information was very material. The 
Court ought to state what was the fair 
annual value of a holding as for a solvent 
tenant entering the holding, and having 
no interest in it, the holding being 
valued land and buildings together. In 
Treland alone, of all civilised countries of 
the world, the system was pursued of 
valuing the land and buildings of agri- 
cultural holdings separately. It was 
obvious that such buildings could never 
be let or sold apart from the land. As 
the land in Ireland was valued upon a 
system which took note of the different 
qualities of Jand on a holding, and 
applied a rent to each based on the value 
of the produce, and as the buildings as 
well as the land entered into the value 
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of the produce, it was evident that under 
the present system of valuation in Tre- 
land the Sub-Commissioners, though they 
declared that they ignored the buildings, 
did really take them into account. There- 
fore, when the buildings were the 
tenant's, he was obliged to pay rent on 
them, and when they were the land- 
lord’s, he was obliged to pay rent on 
them twice. With regard to the pro- 
posal for the evicted tenants, he could 
not agree that it was to be regarded as a 
substitution of the Bill of last year. The 
Bill of last year had not been abandoned, 
but maintained. It could not be drafted 
upon the present measure with a reason- 
able prospect of success ; but when that 
Bill was rejected, it was said that the 
proposal of a voluntary measure would 
be gladly entertained. The present 
measure was voluntary. If it 

into law with the evicted tenants clause 
in it, and if it settled the question, the 
Bill of last year would be no longer re- 
quired. But, on the other hand, if by 
the action of those who invited a volun- 
tary measure the clause was found to be 
inoperative, then the necessity for the 
Bill of last year would continue. That, 
he believed, would be admitted by the 
Chief Secretary, who would then urge 
forward the Bill by every means in his 
power. Some of those who affected a 
concern for the welfare of the evicted 
tenants had declared their unwillingness 
to give them any financial assistance by 
the Bill. But if they desired the end 
they must desire the means. Remember- 
ing that under the Bill of last year the 
landlord had in every case the option 
of purchase, that the evicted tenants 
were destitute, that they would need 
assistance on re-entry, and that new 
tenants would have to be dealt with, he 
saw no reason for withholding financial 
assistance. The circumstances of the 
present scheme showed no such difference 
from those of last year’s scheme to entitle 
the Chief Secretary to omit the financial 
provision from the Bill. The main body 
of the Irish Members would encourage 
the insertion of such a financial pro- 
vision and would sustain it. As to the 


simplification of procedure, economy and 
expedition were both important, but 
there was one thing more important 
beyond all comparison—namely, that the 
fullest security which the law could 
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afford, by investigation of the circum- 
stances of each case, should be allowed to 
the parties concerned. Expedition and 
economy were not to be purchased at 
the expense of justice. It had been 
suggested that some sliding scale should 
be adopted on the principle of the Act 
of 1887. The scheme of that Act was 
welcome as a rough-and-ready and tem- 
porary remedy for an extremely urgent 
condition of affairs; but regarded as a 
permanent measure, that scheme did not 
rest upon any defensible basis. It was 
to reduce rents in proportion to the fall 
of prices ; but it was obvious that a fall 
of prices meant a greater fall in rent, 
and not a merely proportionate fall. 
Supposing that the produce of a farm 
was worth £150 a year, that £50 went 
for the cost of production, £50 for the 
subsistence of the tenant, and £50 for 
rent ; and supposing that prices fell by 
one-third. There would be only £100 
of the £150 left. Assuming that the 
cost of production and the tenant’s sub- 
sistence allowance remained the same, 
the economic rent would be at once 
exhausted. But the scheme of the 
Act of 1887 was that, when prices fell 
one-third, rent should fall one-third. 
So that under the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman one-third of the loss would 
fall on the landlord and two-thirds on 
the tenant. It was evident that a rough- 
and-ready remedy of that kind could not 
apply to a case of such emergency, could 
not even be mentioned in a discussion 
which was directed to the devising of a 
permanent remedy. As to the scheme of 
referring the price to the Land Commis- 
sion, if the parties were to be bound to 
accept their determination as final, such 
a scheme would never be accepted. If 
the parties were to be bound to accept 
the determination of a body of gentle- 
men appointed by the late Ministers, 
the scheme would certainly not be re- 
garded with confidence by the tenants. 
He was quite ready to reconsider the sug- 
gestion contained in the Report, that the 
parties might invite a valuer and, if 
they pleased, accept his arrangement, 
and, if not, might go before an ordinary 
sub-Commission which would include 
men appointed both by the late Gov- 
ernment and by the present Govern- 
ment. In conclusion he would say that 
this Bill, which was undoubtedly 
founded upon equity and which was 
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necessary to rescue the intentions of 
the House from ambiguity, would cer- 
tainly pass the House, and pass it 
by virtue of a strong and solid pre- 
ponderance of opinion in its favour. 
If it was rejected in another place, 
having regard to the strength and 
universality of public opinion in Ireland, 
the tenants of Ireland would not be 
those who had the most cause for regret. 
The Times declared a day or two ago, 
and the declaration was repeated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham last night, that the 
true path of deliverence for the Irish 
landlords lay in the extension of pur- 
chase. Let the House observe that in 
the judgment of Zhe Times and of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham it was the Irish land- 
lords who were in need of deliverance. 
He was not disposed to quarrel with that 
phrase. He had already pointed out 
that while the first principle of the Land 
League was to put an end to rack-renting, 
the second principle was to enable every 
tenant on fair terms to become the 
owner of his holding. He did not deny 
that the path of deliverance for Irish 
landlords lay in the extension of pur- 
chase ; but could purchase be extended 
by such a device as that suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, to remove from 
the Act of 1891 the excessive, cumula- 
tive, and offensive guarantee placed in it 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition? The House might 
pass purchase Acts, but the question 
whether they would have any effect de- 
pended on the tenants of Ireland ; and 
if, as The Times said, the true path of 
deliverance for Irish landlords lay in the 
extension of purchase, that true path 
would not be found by the landlords 
except upon conditions which obtained 
the concurrence of the tenants. Before 
they attempted to raise the superstructure 
of purchase they must lay down the 
basis of fair rents. So long as the in- 
terest of the tenant in his holding was 
disregarded in fixing the amount of his 
rent, so long as the law in Ireland con- 
spired with a class who for 200 years 
had had absolute lordship over the land 
in Ireland, and who, if their connection 
with Ireland terminated to-morrow 
would leave no beneficial traces of their 
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lordship, by technicalities, by subtlety, 
by chicane, by manipulative presump- 
tion, by considerations of tenure, by 
refinements between percentage and 
letting value—so long as this con- 
tinued, so long as the tenant was 
charged rent on what belonged to him, 
so long it would be impossible to ex- 
tend the policy of purchase. He said, 
therefore, that it would be requisite, not 
simply to take away unnecessary gua- 
rantees, but before the state of the land 
question could be fundamentally altered 
it would be necessary, either by the 
adoption of this Bill, or by the adoption 
hereafter of some more comprehensive 
measure, to secure that the rents of 
tenants in Ireland should not include 
one penny of charge on property that 
was theirs. When that was done, and not 
before, they might bridge over the gulf 
that existed between the difficult ground 
on which the landlords stood at present 
and what had been called the “ true path 
of deliverance.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has, in various portions of his 
speech, held out the agreeable prospect 
of a long series of future proposals for 
land legislation inIreland. Even if this 
Bill were passed in its present form, there 
are various other proposals which he 
would desire this year, next year, or at 
some future time to bring before the 
House. But, not only so, we are not 
even to be relieved from the necessity of 
an Evicted Tenants Bill by the clause 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
introduced into the present Bill, and in 
regard to that last statement I should 
like to put a definite question to the 
Government. They have introduced a 
clause into this Bill which deals with 
evicted tenants. Is it or is it not a 
solution of the question ? Does it or does 
it not, in the view of the Government, 
promise an adequate solution of this 
question, or do the Government hold the 
view of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, who has said that the necessity 
for the Bill of last year is not mitigated, 
certainly not removed, by the introduc- 
tion of this Bill ? 

Mr. SEXTON: What I said was 
that the question would depend on the 
action of the Irish landlords and on the 
offer of a voluntary arrangement. 
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Mr. BALFOUR: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to say that the neces- 
sity for the Bill would not be removed 
by the introduction of this Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: Not by the intro- 
duction. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Well, by the pas- 
sage of this Bill. If the hon. Gentleman 
did say so, I should like to know what 
the Government think of that, because, 
if we are to have further legislation on 
this subject, I think it would be unfor- 
tunate to burden an already over- 
weighted measure with any such proposal. 
I have watched the course of the 
Government with regard to this Bill 
with something like extreme amazement. 
I have always recognised that some Bill 
was absolutely necessary, or if not abso- 
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taken by the Government, not merely 
from an Irish point of view, but from an 
English point of view. The Govern- 
ment must know quite well that it 
would have been possible to introduce a 
Bill which would have met the necessi- 
ties of the case, and excited but little 
controversy in this House. They have 
chosen, however, to pre a Bill con- 
taining proposals which must excite the 
utmost bitterness of feeling between 
various sections in this House and 
in Ireland, and they must know 
that the time that will be taken 
up by the consideration of the band 
of heterogeneous suggestions which they 
offer for our acceptance will make a very 
large hole indeed in the Session. From 
an English point of view that is bad 
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lutely necessary so desirable that it policy. We surely have devoted enough 
certainly was the duty of any Govern- | time in the past to the tenants of Irish 
ment to attempt to deal with these jland. The Government told - in the 
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this Bill contains all these defects, I find 
that it involves in addition a superfluous 
and unnecessary re-opening of the Irish 
land question, and that it will therefore 
compel the House to again go over the 
weary ground of the exact principles 
upon which judicial rents ought to be 
fixed. I am astonished at the course 





which he endeavoured to explain, acting 
as the mouthpiece of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, to the Irish 
tenants that, as far as the fixing of fair 
rents was concerned, they must not ex- 
pect any further intervention on the 
part of this House ; but since then there 
has been the Act of 1887, for which I 
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was responsible, and we are now 
threatened with this fresh legislation. 
The Act of 1887 had in view the 
sort of object which the Govern- 
ment ought to have had in view 
when they determined to introduce 
their measure this year. It was intended 
to make workable the Act of 1881, 
which was only tolerable to reasonable 
and practical men when it was regarded 
as a bridge between the old state of 
things in Ireland and the state of things 
which we all, I believe, now desire to 
see introduced—namely, a large system 
of peasant proprietary. I may say in 
passing that when the hon. Member who 
has just sat down gave to the Land 
League the whole credit for the inven- 
tion of the purchase system, he went 
beyond the facts of the case, because the 
principle of land purchase had been 
embodied in our Legislation some years 
before the Land League was thought of. 
Politicians were convinced long before 
the agitation of 1880 that in land pur- 
chase lay the proper solution of the 
Irish Land Question. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to me to be as infelicitous in 
that historical commentary upon the 
history of the Land League as he was 
with reference to the Land League card 
and prospectus. If the League had 
never done more than to issue that card 
and prospectus, and had tried to carry 
out the objects therein specified by legiti- 
mate methods, I should have been de- 
lighted to join. We all know that in 
the history of the Land League the card 
of membership and the prospectus occupy 
a very small and insignificant place. 
But what I am endeavouring to lay 
before the House is this—that the system 
of valuing rents in Ireland by a Land 
Court is necessarily and intrinsically 
demoralising, and that it is only toler- 
able and possible as a transition. The 
Chief Secretary alluded distantly in 
his speech the other day to the case of 
India, where it is the fact that the 
Indian officials of the Home Govern- 
ment do in large provinces fix the land 
tax, which is equivalent to the rent of 
the land. But what parallel is there 
between the case of India and the case of 
Ireland? In India you have a dominant 
race absolutely free from party distinc- 
tions and party quarrels, who are 
animated by no desire except to get a 
fair revenue for the Government and to 
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do justice to the ryot, undisturbed by 
any such influences, governmental or 
judicial, as necessarily have free play in 
Ireland. In regard to Ireland, what is 
the state of things? If a gentleman gets 
up in this House and argues, be it never 
so fairly, that some particular pro- 
posal supposed to be in favour of the 
tenants is intrinsically unjust, he is at 
once attacked as being a landlords’ advo- 
cate, a landlords’ man, and goodness 
knows what besides. The hon. Member 
who spoke last told us that the tenant 
would think it a very poor boon to be 
sent before a Court of Appeal composed 
of sub-Commissioners appointed by the 
late Government. No doubt the hon. 
Member thinks that, and no doubt 


persons who differ from him might 
think that Commissioners appointed 
by another Government might be 
hostile to the landlords. [An Irish 


Memser : “ Let the Commissioners be half 
on one side, half on the other.”| What 
a strange idea of justice to propose that 
half the number of Judges, half the 
number of judicial Commissioners, should 
belong to the landlord party and the 
other half to the tenants’ party! If that 
were the system no doubt the average 
reduction of rents might be fair in a 
way; but how about the particular 
reduction in each individual case? Half 
the tenants would be paying too little and 
half would be paying too much. To hold 
out to any community engaged in agri- 
culture only that if they return a par- 
ticular person to Parliament he will, in 
so far as in him lies, promote legislation 
favourable to the class that returns him, 
and do his best to keep in power a Gov- 
ernment presumed to be in favour of 
that class, would be a most demoralising 
condition of things to which no unhappy 
country ought ever to be subjected. I 
cannot help thinking that the Govern- 
ment, by reopening the principles of the 
Act of 1881, and not contenting them- 
selves with filling up the details and 
building up the structure of that neces- 
sarily incomplete effort, have done a 
great deal to foment and perpetuate a 
state of things which is intrinsically 
intolerable. I would point out one of 
the effects of this legislation upon the 
ultimate solution of this question. 
What did the hon. Member who has 
just sat down practically say? He 
advised the tenants of Ireland not to 
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purchase their holdings until the utmost 
had been squeezed out of the landlords 
by Legislation. What he said amounted 
to this—Hold your hand; do not pur- 
chase. There can be no sales unless you 
consent to buy, and do not consent to do 
so while a substantial hope remains that 
by our pressure in the House of Com- 
mons we may squeeze out of some soft- 
hearted Government, some Government 
sensitive to votes, a little more favour- 
able machinery for adjusting that fair 
rent on which, after all, the amount of 
your purchase-money will depend. That 
is deplorable advice. I have said that 
in my judgment this Bill reopens the 
principle or some of the principles of the 
Act of 1881. If anything is clear from 
the statements of the Minister who 
brought in the Act of 1881, it is clear 
he had no notion whatever of occupation- 
right as it is now applied by hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway. I should 
have been ready to leave the intentions 
of the framers of the Act of 1881 alone, 
and not discuss their policy, but if you 
insist upon re-opening the question we 
are bound to go behind the letter of that 
Act, and look at the intentions of the 
framers, and we are bound to consider 
whether the intentions of those framers 
really were in all respects consonant with 
justice. Take the case of occupation 
right. Is it possible for the House to 
absolve itself from the duty of con- 
sidering whether occupation-right as 
defined by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and apparently recognised 
by a few, though not by all, of the sub- 
Commissioners, is consonant with justice. 
|Mr. Sexron : “ By the head of the Land 
Commission.”] All Judge Bewley said 
was that, according to the action of 
many of the sub-Commissioners, occu- 
pation-right was’ recogniesd. 

Mr. SEXTON: He recognised it in 
his own Court. 

Mr. BALFOUR : If you re-open the 
question whether the wording of the 
Act of 1881 carries out the intention of 
the original framers, and, if it does, 
whether it is consonant with justice, 
[ say occupation-right as defined by 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway is 
not consonant with the expressed inten- 
tions of the framers of the Act, and it 
is not consonant with the principles of 
justice. Give the tenant his improve- 
ment ; give it him fully, and give it him 
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honestly, but occupation-right, which 
appears to be, as far as I can understand 
it, the capitalised value—{Mr. Sexton : 
* No.” |—well a money equivalent for 
the privilege of not being turned out— 
a money equivalent in the form of a 
reduction of rent given in addition to, 
or on account of, some privilege with 
regard to not being turned out without 
compensation, has no foundation in 
common-sense, in justice, or in any 
properly interpreted speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, and I cannot believe that when 
this House really looks at the question, 
as it will have to look at it in all lights, 
it will be content to give the Irish 
occupier something he is certainly not 
entitled to. I now come to the burning 
question of improvements, and here I 
must make allusion to the able speech a 
learned countryman of mine delivered 
earlier in the afternoon. The Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, in the last 
part of his eloquent address, made 
a comparison between the Highlands of 
Scotland under the Crofters Act and 
Ireland under the Act of 1881. He 
read us a long and very interesting 
extract from the report of the Crofters’ 
Commission. He told us that, while we 
might go through the Highlands and 
find contentment and improvement 
everywhere, Ireland was still in dis- 
turbance, still clamouring for fresh 
legislation, still suffering from injus- 
tice, and the distinction between the 
two cases he found in this, and in this 
only—that in Ireland the compensation 
for improvements was fixed on the prin- 
ciple settled in the case of Adams v. 
Dunseath, while in the Highlands it 
was fixed upon some general principles. 
That really is a most preposterous theory 
to advance. In the first place, the differ- 
ences between the Highlands and Ire- 
land are countless. There is no doubt 
a great community of race and the 
languages are allied, but the history and 
the traditions and the circumstances 
which have moulded the national cha- 
racter are absolutely different in the two 
cases. To assert that the only difference 
between the two is adequately found in 
the case of Adams v. Dunseath is to 
put too great a strain upon our imagina- 
tion. Let him remember the principal 
point of complaint which is made with 
regard to the case of Adams vr. Dun- 
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It is that the tenant in Ireland! Mr. BALFOUR: I am even now in 


seath. 
has not got, in the form of compensation, | doubt, but if I am to accept the inter- 
“< ™ a ‘ | vention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 


for his improvements, more than what is | ceils Gendastien iauhieahacal tite, Siemeuae 


equivalent to interest on the capital value. | Bench are absolutely agreed, and 


The number of cases in which the in- are not of opinion that the tenant has a 
creased value of the holding is in excess | right to such results of improvements, 
of the interest upon the capital value of | then they are at loggerheads with their 
the improvement must be relatively in- | Supporters below the Gangway. The 
significant ; and to tell us that the few es Member for North Kerry, who is 
: " . _|always lucid, who always expresses his 
cases in which the tenant has made anim-|. : ett ogee 
> yp Neteeens : jopinions in language which is not 
provement, bringing into the holding an capable of misinterpretation—a quality 
enormously increased value, part of | not always shared by the Front Bench 
which has been absorbed by the land-| opposite—has told us in absolutely un- 
lord, makes a distinction between Inver- | compromising language that the tenant 
ness and Galway, is a view of the effects | in Ireland has a right to every result, no 
of legislation which those who have more | matter what it may be, which follows 
carefully studied it than the hon. and | from the increased value given to the 
learned Gentleman has had an oppor- | holding by his improvements. I think 
tunity of doing can hardly accept even} there ought to be some agreement be- 
from him. The case of Adams vt. | tween the supporters of the Government. 
Dunseath has become a terror. I do|To my mind the equities of the case 
not mean to dwell upon any technicali-|seem perfectly clear. I am unable to 
ties, but there is a broad principle of | understand why it is that the tenant is 
justice underlying it which I am only | to have more than the full value of that 
bound to look at. I detect considerable | which he has put into the soil. Possibly 
differences between the utterances on | the reduction of rent may be insufficient 
the Government Bench on the subject. | to meet the interest on capital and the 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu-| repayment of capital. That is a matter 
tenant gave us to understand that he | with which I have nothing to do, but 
perfectly recognised the rights of the | that it should do more than that upon a 
landlord in what are called the original | liberal scale appears to me to be unjusti- 
properties of the soil, and in such a case | fiable upon any theory of landed property 
as that of, let us say, the draining of a| whatsoever; and if you are going to 
lake at a small expense and trebling the | say that the tenant has a right to this 
value of a holding thereby—I take the unearned increase as to the result 
extreme case because it is always con-|of improvements, I want to know 





venient for illustration—he does not pro- 
pose by his Bill to give to the tenant all 
the increased value which would accrue 
in consequence of the improvement. 
That may be the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman—I do not now inquire 
how far it is carried out by the wording 
of the Bill—but the Solicitor General 
for Scotland went, if I may use a vulgar 


why the tenant is to monopolise them. 
A farmer has the tenancy for the judicial 
term of 15 years of a holding in which 
there is a large sheet of water which can 
be readily drained at a small cost and 
labour. He employs a few men at 8s. or 
9s. a week to do the work. I cannot 
conceive why these men are not to share 
in the unearned increment which accrues 





expression, “the whole hog;” he went | to the holding from that operation. Why 
as far as the hon. Member for North | is it to go to the tenant rather than to 
Kerry, and said distinctly the tenant|the labourer, or why to the labourer 
had a right to every increased value, | rather than, as Mr. George advocates, to 


no matter what it might be, which 
resulted from any operation which he 
had undertaken. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND said, he was not aware that 
he laid that down in substance, but 
he cited a judgment of Chief Baron 
Pallas in the opposite sense. 


| the community? If you are to have 
|private property in land, that private 
| property covers sucha case of unearned in- 
,crement as I have described. But if you 
| are not to have private property in land 
I cannot conceive how the tenant has 
any more right to the unnearned incre- 
ment than the labourer ; or the labourer 





t 
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any more right than the community at 
large; and the community at large, if 
you go to that, any more right than the 
whole family of the human race. The 
Chief Secretary, who differs from the 
hon. Member for Kerry on the point, is 
going to introduce into the Bill words 
which he thinks will meet the difficulty. 
These words are: “having regard to 
the circumstances of the case.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not say these 
are to be the exact words. 

Mr. BALFOUR: But there are words 
to be introduced of that general tenour 
which it is supposed will obviate the 
difficulty to which I have referred. 
What we have suffered from is the turn- 
ing of men on to the lands to settle 
judicial rents without giving them any 
principle whatever by which to come to 
a decision. The Solicitor General for 
Scotland told us to-day that the duty of 
the Irish Land Courts was to find the 
value of the land apart from competition. 
There is no such thing as value apart 
from competition. It is a pure fiction of 
the imagination. And to ask valuers to 
find out the value of a thing apart from 
competition is to ask them to square the 
circle or to do any other impossible opera- 
tion. What you ask the valuers to do 
is to form some idea in their own minds 
as to what the competition value would 
be if you had only rational tenants or 
rational bidders for the farms. That is 
the task which you have set these un- 
happy men to do, and you have given 
them no guidance in the Bill; and the 
every-day guidance they would obtain 
from experience is getting every day 
more remote. But having started upon 
this strange career of getting to the root 
of the ills of Ireland by asking people to 
determine what competition value reason- 
able tenants would give for a farm, you 
stop short in your career, for you take 
no steps whatever to find out what a 
rational bidder for tenant-right would 
pay. What will be the result? If you 
allow this system of fixing rents to go on 
for an indefinite period, you will have 
all the evils of the old land hunger 
coming back in a more insidious, but not 
less formidable,.form. I do not know 


whether the Government intend to intro- 
duce provisions which will prevent those 
excessive sums being given for farms. I 
do not hear any responsive observation 
from any Member of the Government. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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Then I defy any of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to give any reason why 
the Courts which settle the rent should 
not also settle the tenant-right, except 
that the tenants want the one and do not 
want the other. I will not say that it is 
not a good Parliamentary reason ; but I 
do most emphatically say it is a very bad 
reason in argument, and it only points 
the moral which I have endeavoured to 
force on the House—that we are acting 
criminally if we do anything by our 
Legislation to arouse in the minds of the 
tenants the idea that if they only send 
a sufficient number of representatives 
to this House, and get a sufficiently 
squeezable Government in Office, there 
is no limit to the amount of con- 
cession they may extract from Par- 
liament. But my main objection to 
the Bill is, that it diverts us from 
attaining to that healthy condition of 
agricultural Ireland to which we must 
absolutely look as the only possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. With land pur- 
chase I began my speech. I return to 
land purchase again at its conclusion. If 
hon. Gentlemen below the Ganway are 
sincere—and I would be the last to 
question their sincerity—in desiring 
Home Rule for Ireland, I tell them that 
probably amongst the subsidiary objec- 
tions, but not the main objection, 
which we feel to it is the conviction of 
the intolerable injustice which would 
necessarily follow on leaving to a purely 
Irish Parliament the settlement of such 
questions as those which the Chief 
Secretary has raised by his Bill. I do 
not say that even in this House, consti- 
tuted as it is, all classes in Ireland could 
be absolutely secure of receiving justice. 
I do not believe that to any assembly 
chosen, as we are chosen, by a demo- 
cratic vote, and influenced as we must 
necessarily be influenced by Party con- 
siderations, would it be safe to intrust 
pecuniary interestsin competition between 
various classes of the community. It 
is, at any rate, a very doubtful point. 
But I am sure such interests could not 
be intrusted to an Irish Parliament 
without gross wrong being inflicted. 
There are those who may be indifferent 
to that wrong; who may look upon it 
with absolute equanimity; who may 
regard it perhaps as the legitimate 
Nemesis for those imaginary centuries of 
oppression, which they are never weary 
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of trotting out to the House ; but even 
they must feel that, until you put an end 
to this perpetual Parliamentary warfare 
in regard to the rights of different classes 
to the soil of Ireland, by creating a large 
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peasant proprietary in Ireland who would | 


be as much interested in the mainten- 
ance of the rights of property as any 
class of the community, we can never 
hope for peace in Ireland ; and we can 
never hope to be relieved from the 
intolerable burden which those _per- 
petual discussions place upon us. 
T assent to the Second Reading of the 
Bill, because, in one sense, I admit that 
it is necessary. I admit, further, that 
many of the clauses of the Bill would, 
with a little amendment, do the neces- 
sary repair and patching to the original 
fabric of 1881. But my assent to 
the Second Reading must not be 


taken as implying that I approve of) 
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| of conference so as to arrive at a mutual 
agreement in regard to the Bill. His 
| right hon. Friend who had just sat down 
jhad said that the Members of the 
Treasury Bench had not themselves 
/come to an agreement with ‘one another 
/and had not sounded the great difficulties 
| of the situation. With the first sugges- 
tion he could not agree; but he had 
followed the very able speech of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland, who had 
shown a great mastery of the subject, 
and the earlier speech of the Chief 
Secretary, and he thought he detected in 
both those productions this painful truth, 
that neither speaker had got to the root 
of the difficulty. They had been dis- 
cussing the question of the allowance to 
the tenant in respect to the improve- 
ments he had made to his holding. 
What was the rule which was to govern 








such modification of the principles of | what the tenant was to receive! The 
the Act of 1881 as the Government have | Chief Secretary, whilst impugning the 
rashly introduced ; and when the time|doctrines of the case of Adams v. 
comes, both in Committee and on the| Dunseath and claiming for the tenant 
Third Reading, unless, indeed, in Com-| everything attributable to the improve- 
mittee we can repair the wrong the ments he had made, broached this case. 
Government are attempting to do, I shall | The right hon. Gentleman said that an 
consider it my duty to oppose to the | improvement might bemade at asmall cost 
utmost of my power a policy which is! by draining a hillside, producing a value 
not merely a burden on the time of the} to the farm occupied quite inconsistent 
British Parliament, but is an intolerable | with the cost of the operation, and he said 


wrong to the very classes whom it, 
intends to benefit. 

*Mr. LEONARD H. COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) said, the House had 
now been engaged for three long sittings 
discussing this Bill. His right hon. 
Friend who had just sat down had said 
he assented to the Second Reading, but 


that in that special case the landlord 
was entitled to a portion of the result. 
If that was true, then Adams v. Dun- 
seath was upheld. That was the 
doctrine of Adams v. Dunseath. The 
Solicitor General for Scotland had also 
quoted a judgment by Mr. Sheriff 
Brand, which, whilst very amiable and 





that he objected to certain things in the| very well-intentioned, left absolutely 
Bill, and that unless they were altered | unsolved the critical question of whether, 
or modified he might be led at a subse-| where there was a margin over what 
quent stage to take up an attitude of | might be called the market remuneration 
opposition to the Bill which he did not) for the expenditure made by the tenant 








now occupy. But if they were to con- 
duct future discussions of the Bill in the 
same fashion as they had conducted the 
debate on its Second Reading, he feared 
for the ultimate fate of the measure. 
They had had, as he had said, three long 
sittings, and the only thing that had 
come out of those sittings appeared to 
him to be this—that they had made 
many speeches without having come to 
any kind of understanding with one 
another as to what was the real subject 
of dispute between them, or to any kind 





i 





to produce certain results, any part of 


that margin was to go to the landlord. 
That was the old difficulty which had 
been fought in Ireland for many years. 
That was the trouble at the root of the 
discussions before the Act of 1881 was 
brought in, and it was the trouble which 
even now, he regretted to say, the Chief 
Secretary and the Solicitor General for 
Scotland had not fathomed. If they 
allowed, under any circumstances, that 
the landlord was to come in and say to 
the tenant, “This operation of yours 
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has been more remunerative and pro- 
duced results beyond what you could 
possibly have imagined; I will allow 
you to claim what will remunerate 
you for your labour and trouble and 
expenditure, and something also for 
the risk you ran and the enterprise 
you showed, but beyond this I claim 
the balance myself,” then it would 
bring in exactly what was decided 
according to Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon in 
Adams v. Dunseath. According to 
the view Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon took 
of that judgment the tenant was entitled 
to full interest on the full amount of 
what he had paid, to full reward for his 
energy and enterprise, and he said if there 
was something over the tenant was en- 
titled to part of that too. Upon what 
principle this last apportionment was 
to be settled he did not know, and 
nobody had ever explained. The whole 
secret of the question at issue was 
involved in this. If there was such 
a balance over, would they give it to the 
tenant altogether, or would they parti- 
tion it on some unknown method between 
landlord and tenant! Should they ever 
settle a question of this kind—obviously 
one of the most intricate and difficult— 
by hostile talk one against another? If 
there was a question to be settled and a 
difficulty to be got through, they must 
attack it in some other method. Much 
had been said as to what was intended 
by the Act of 1881. He remembered 
well when that Act was passing through 
the House what were the most frequent 
observations of one Member of the 
Cabinet about it. This right hon. 
Gentleman said it was like the Athana- 
sian Creed—*“ something we none of us 
understand, but which we all believe in.” 
He had watched, in a much more sub- 
ordinate position, the progress of that 
issue, and he confessed he thought himself 
that his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Midlothian did not quite see what 
was certain to come out of the Act even 
if it was not there already. And what 
appeared to him to be the only way of 
settling the question was to look upon 
that Act as something which created a 
sort of copyhold tenure by which the 
then existing tenants would be retained 
in possession at rents which might be 
valued or revalued at the end of each 
statutory term, and in the revaluation 
nothing should be taken into account 
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except the unearned increment. So that 
at the end of 15 years the valuer who 
had to re-value the farm would say that 
if it was let at that date, quite apart 
from all the tenant had done, it would 
let at so much, and that what the tenant 
had done and the whole effect of it 
would belong to the tenant. That, with 
the abolition also of the right of pre- 
emption, would be the realisation of the 
three F’s. That plan was, no doubt, 
open to the criticism of his right hon. 
Friend opposite, that it failed utterly 
as an attempt to defy and destroy com- 
petition. That was true. Competition 
could not be destroyed. As long as they 
had individual rights and individual pro- 
perty, competition must and would assert 
itself. Moreover, it must be conceded 
that what was taken from the landlord 
was given to the tenant in possession, 
and in no way to his successors purchas- 
ing from him. With free sale the pecu- 
niary gain would be realised by the man 
in occupation at the time. But the great 
advantage of the change he had en- 
deavoured to describe was this—that 
they had removed the conditions of com- 
petition from the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, and all the rights which 
accompanied those relations on the part 
of the landlord, which had been derived 
from feudal laws, but which still sub- 
sisted, were rejected; and they trans- 
ferred what was open to competition to 
a free contract between the person who 
bought and the person who sold. They 
could not destroy that, but they could 
reduce the relations between landlord 
and tenant to the position he had de- 
scribed, by which the landlord would be 
a rent-charger with a rent-charge capable 
of being modified from time to time in 
consequence of the development and con- 
dition of the country, apart from any 
action of the tenant. It was intended 
in regard to the Irish Land Question, for 
great reasons of State, and as an Act of 
State, to do something which did involve 
a transfer by the Act of 1881; but the 
doctrines laid down by the case of 
Adams v. Dunseath had, it was said, 
been such as to undo a great act of State. 
How were they to get out of the diffi- 
culty? Here was a Bill involving the 
deepest issues, which was to be discussed 
in a Committee of this House, then read 
a third time and sent to the other 
House, to be exposed there to such 
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criticism and attack in consideration of 
details as they could all understand, and 
to receive such defence as the supporters 
of the Bill might look for, and look for 
in vain. A noble friend of his, Lord 
Monteagle, indicated in a recent article 
in The Nineteenth Century a very prac- 
tical methodof procedure, involving, how- 
ever, a new departure in the procedure 
of the House. He said:— 


“Take this Bill, and refer it after Second 
Reading to a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses.”’ 


What was involved in that? They lost 
no control over the Bill; after being con- 
sidered by the Joint Committee, it came 
back to be considered in Comitteee of 
the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who would 
have a majority on the Committee ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
come to that, but he was not deal- 
ing with the subject in a_ polemical 
way. The Bill would come back to the 
House, and they should have complete 
authority over it in Committee, and in 
the Third Reading. They would then 
carry it tothe other House, where it had 
already been considered by a certain 
number of Peers sitting in Council with 
a certain number of Members of this 
House. The hon. Member for Louth 
asked who would have a majority? No 
doubt the possibility of any good coming 
out of this procedure would depend upon 
the manner in which it was worked. 
If the ordinary course of procedure were 
adopted, there would be an equal number 
of Representatives of both Houses. But 
of course it would be essential, before the 
Government consented to refer the Bill 
to a Joint Committee, to come to an 
understanding so that the Committee so 
composed should not be unduly balanced 
on one side or the other, but should 
really afford the promise of a deliberate 
Committee coming together in a prac- 
tical spirit to consider practical questions. 
Was it hopeless that such a suggestion 
should be considered? Probably at first 
there might be suspicions that the pro- 
cedure might be misused ; there might 
even be a feeling on the part of some 
Members of the House that they would 
not consider any proposal which would 
so much as involve the co-operation of 
the Peers in the legislation of the land. 
He hoped they should not hear very 
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much of that kind of argument. If the 
Government got any promise of the Bill 
being fairly entered upon and fairly 
carried through by a Joint Committee, 
consider the prospect they would get of 
achieving a satisfactory result. Consider 
the effect it would have upon subse- 
quent stages in this House itself. This 
House would, as he had said, have com- 
plete control. The Bill would come 
back, as far as the law and practice 
were concerned, and the power of the 
House to deal with it, as if it had 
never been considered elsewhere ; but it 
would come back with great authority, 
and that great authority would have a 
moral influence on the conduct of sub- 
sequent debate here. Then, of course, 
they should hear no more of rejecting the 
Bill on Second Reading in the Lords. He 
thanked the House for having allowed 
him to submit what he thought deserved 
to be seriously considered as a means of 
rescuing Parliament from the working 
out of a problem the difficulties of which 
they must all recognise were enormous— 
a problem which would never be solved 
unless they were able to secure the co- 
operation of men of different minds, 
approaching it through different experi- 
ences and different modes of thinking 
and of opinion. 


Bill read 2°, 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL. 
*On the Motion of Mr. HeErsBeErt 
GARDNER Bill read 2°. 


Sitting suspended at Five minutes 
before Seven o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 





The Sitting was resumed at Nine of 
the Clock. 


SECOND BALLOT AT PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ELECTIONS. 

On the Motion to go into Committee 

of Supply— 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 


Burghs), rose to move :— 


A 


“That in the opinion of this House it is 
desirable that provision should be made for a 
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second ballot at Parliamentary elections in all 
cases where no candidate receives an absolute 
majority of the votes recorded,” 


He said it would be admitted that the 
central idea governing our representative 
system was that a majority of the 
electors in a constituency should have the 
power of selecting a representative in 
this House. It would not be denied that 
in a certain number of constituencies, 
through the multiplicity of candidates, it 
had been impossible to secure the repre- 
sentation of a majority of the electors. 
In the Parliament of 1874 there were no 
less than 13 members who represented a 
minority of the electors who took part in 
the contest in their respective consti- 
tuencies. In the present Parliament there 
were 12 members who represented a 
minority of the electors who voted at the 
election. The constituencies were South 
Salford, West Bradford, Middlesbrough, 
Camlachie Division of Glasgow, Trade- 
ston Division of Glasgow, City of Perth, 
St. Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin, 
Halifax, Mid Lanark, and the Attercliffe 
Division of Sheffield. Upon the existing 
facts the question was one deserving the 
attention of Parliament, but in addition 
to that it had a very important bearing 
upon certain promised legislation. He 
would say nothing in regard to the pay- 
ment of Members. He was afraid the 
attitude of the Government hardly 
justified him in assuming that that 
reform would become law within a short 
space of time, but a Bill was promised 
for the purpose of placing the expenses 
of Parliamentary elections upon the rates, 
and when that Bill became law it would be 
much easier for a man to become a 
candidate than it was at the present 
time. He did not himself believe that 
the payment of Members and of return- 
ing officers’ expenses would add to the 
number of candidates, but many Mem- 
bers did not share his view, and his 
proposal must therefore be considered 
not merely with regard to the grievance 
which existed, but with regard to the 
legislation which was promised during 
the present Session by the Government. 
In single-Member constituencies his 
proposal would only appry where there 
three or more candidates. If there were 


three candidates, and the first received 
2,000 votes, the second 1,500, and the 
third 1,000, the candidate at the head of 
the poll had no claim to represent the 


Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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constituency, and what he proposed was 
the candidate at the bottom of the poll 
should stand out, and that another 
election should take place between the 
first and second candidates. In the case 
of a double-member constituency a 
second ballot would operate in practi- 
cally the same way. If there were five 
candidates, and if one polled as many 
as three others, of course he would 
be returned, but if the second candidate 
did not poll as many as the three others, 
a single election would take place 
between him and the candidate next to 
him. Though the question was new so 
far as this country was concerned, it was 
by no means new in foreign countries. 
In Germany the exact proposal which he 
now made had been in force since 1869. 
The clause in the German Act of that 
year providing for a second ballot was as 
follows :— 

‘* Election is direct. A candidate is elected if 
he has obtained an absolute majority of all the 
votes recorded in his constituency. If no single 
candidate obtains an absolute majority of votes, 
the two who have most votes must be balloted 
for again.”’ 

Of the Members of the German 
Reichstag at the present time, 180 were 
elected after a second ballot, but they 
knew that in Germany parties were split 
up much more than they were in this 
country, and he could not conceive that 
it would be necessary to have so many 
second ballots here. In France the 
second ballot had been in force since 
1875. It operated in two different sets 
of circumstances, first where a candidate 
did not obtain an absolute majority of the 
votes given; and secondly, where the 
highest candidate did not poll one-fourth 
of the electors on the roll. The system 
also operated in Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
Italy. In America the different States 
settled the matter according to the 
wishes of a majority of the electors there. 
But with regard to the election of the 
President and Vice-President this prin- 
ciple was in force. It might be objected 
that a second ballot would increase the 
cost of elections, which were quite costly 
enough at present, but he believed that 
in present circumstances, and without 
reference to the promised legislation to 
which he had referred, the increased cost 
would be comparatively small. It would 
not be necessary for candidates to hold 
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any additional meetings, and the only extra | behind him to support the present pro- 
expense would be the postage of some | posal, especially in view of the light of 
election literature to the electors. It) possible contingencies in the future. 
might be urged that electors would not He had an authority in his favour which 
go to the poll a second time, but they | those hon. Gentlemen would regard with 
could only differ as to whether the| great respect. The Member for West 
carrying of this proposal would have) Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had 
that effect. It certainly had not that! | fully committed himself to the principle 
effect abroad. Certainly in Germany | of the proposal now before the House. 
there had been notable instances of Writing to the Secretary of the Romford 
electors not taking part in the second | Liberal. Association, the right hon. Gen- 
contest, but he thought there had, in| tleman had said :— 

those cases, been local circumstances to | **T am entirely in favour of the second ballot 
account for their want of action ; and in | a. practised in France, and should like to see it 
some cases in Germany the number of | tried in this country. I have never heard any 
persons who voted at second elections objection to it, and it is, of course, the best way 
had been in excess of the number who of ascertaining beforehand the opinion of the 
voted at the first ballot. Then, it was | mony: 

also said that the proposal would increase) An Hon. MEMBER: When? 

the number of candidates, but, for his) Mr. DALZIEL: It was in 1885.— 
part, he welcomed a greater number of [Cries of “Oh!”|—Well, of course, he 
candidates. He thought he had men-| admired a statesman who ‘spoke, not for 
tioned the more formidable objections. the moment, but for all time. He 
There was, he knew, an alternative pro-| hoped hon. Gentlemen would not vote 
posal, which was, that, without resorting | against his proposal. The reasons on 
to a second ballot at all, the object of a; which he grounded it were that under 
second ballot could be met. He believed the present system, without a second 
that the right hon. Gentleman the ballot, it was possible for the minority, 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) | and not the majority, in a constituency 
had suggested that, in the case of three | | to be represented in Parliament, and 
candidates the electors should be in- | that, in order to have a majority repre- 
structed to mark opposite the name of/sentation and Government, it was 
the candidate whom they most desired| both desirable and expedient that a 
the figure “1,” and that they should | ‘second ballot should be brought into 
mark with the ‘figure “2” the name of |operation. He concluded by moving 
the candidate whom they next preferred. his Resolution. 

That was a very ingenious proposal, but | *Mr. W. H. HOLLAND (Salford, N.), 
he doubted whether the electors could be | said, although his hon. Friend had made 
made to understand it with sufficient’ it clear that there was need for a second 
clearness to get at the real mind of the ballot, he had made it equally clear that 
constituency. For his own part, he| there was no need for a second speech in 
thought it better to let all the candidates its support. There used to be an old 
go to the poll at the first election and’ | electioneering rule which said that a 
then to have a fair and square contest | voter ought to vote early and often. 
between the two candidates at the head | This Resolution would not require that 
of the poll, and rest the election on the, a voter should vote often, but that he 
result of the second contest. This was|should vote twice in certain cases. He 
not a party question. It was not for | felt certain that there was, at the present 
him to go into the domestic differences | time, a large volume of public opinion in 
of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, | favour of second ballots. He had been 
but he thought the proposal might com- privileged, last year and this, to intro- 
mend itself to them as well as to Liberals. |duce a Bill dealing with this ques- 
If a Conservative and Liberal Unionist tion, and all the newspaper comments 
were fighting a seat, it might be possible, | which he had seen were entirely 
by a split in the Unionist vote, for the in favour of its provisions. He had also 
Radical candidate to be returned for a, mentioned the subject at public meetings, 
Unionist constituency. He therefore | and it had been eagerly taken up by the 
asked hon. Members opposite and those audience and had met with their hearty 
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approval. A week ago the Solicitor 
General attended a meeting at Man- 
chester, at which he was privileged to 
take the chair, and, in the course of the 
few remarks which he offered at the 
opening of the meeting, no question men- 
tioned was so eagerly caught up and 
approved by the audience as the second 
ballot. If he were asked how this 
question had made such rapid pro- 
gress in the last few years, he would 
say that it was because the independent 
labour movement had so_ increased. 
They found the Independent Labour 
Party were in favour of the second 
ballot, and it had also been approved 
by the Trades Union Congress, he be- 
lieved, at their annual meeting. Al- 
though he had had to withdraw his Bill 
in favour of this Resolution, he hoped it 
would not be withdrawn for long, but 
that the Government would see their 
way to incorporate it in their programme. 
Some persons disliked the principle of 
the second ballot on the ground, 
as they had put it to him, that 
one ballot was enough, in all conscience. 
That would be true, if the convenience 
of Members of Parliament were the chief 
concern ; but hon. Members’ conveni- 
ence was absolutely of no account in 
comparison with making the House of 
Commons more truly representative than 
at present. It was extremely desirable 
that the wishes of the constituencies 
should be mirrorred in that House as 
accurately as possible. In some cases 
there had certainly been a distinct failing 
to have that correct mirroring, and he 
thought there was a prospect of this 
occurring more frequently in the future. 
In 1882, a Bill dealing partly with this 
question was introduced, and received 
the sanction of the House of Commons 
by a majority of two. In the interval, 


many changes had occurred. The fran- | 


chise had been greatly enlarged, and 
education had also made very rapid 
strides. He thought that, with a wider 
franchise, they could not fail to have a 
wider interest taken in political ques- 
tions, and, that the better educated an 
electorate were, the more intelligent must 
be their views on political questions. He 
thought it reasonable that electors hold- 
ing diverse views should be anxious to 
know to what extent their own views 
were supported in their own constitu- 
ency ; and yet, without a second ballot, 


Mr, W. H. Holland. 
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it was a ruinous price to pay when that 
could only be ascertained at the cost of 
putting in a political opponent. He did 
not suppose that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—there were not many of them present— 
would favour the principle of a second 
ballot, because, from the figures already 
| presented to the House, he thought they 
| would see that their position would pro- 
'bably have been weakened in this Parlia- 
'ment if a second ballot had been in force. 
| He thought that the Resolution now be- 
fore the House was one that might be 
readily justified on broader grounds than 
the interest of any Party. When they 
considered that the running of surplus 
candidates in a constituency’ meant 
the throwing away of a large number of 
votes, and that the franchise was a valu- 
able possession, he thought hon. Members 
would admit that it was not a thing to 
| be lightly squandered. As lists of can- 
'didates lengthened a winnowing process 
became necessary, and that would be the 
function of the first ballot. On that 
occasion an elector might vote for a per- 
/son whom he considered to be an ideal 
| candidate i.e. if one were nominated ; but 
|on the occasion of the second ballot it 
would be open to this elector, if he could 
not get an ideal candidate to vote for, to 
vote for a candidate who approached 
most nearly to his standard of the ideal. 
Neither did he think that the introduc- 
tion of the second ballot would have the 
effect of multiplying candidates. He 
could not quite agree with his hon. 
Friend in the view he had taken of the 
effect of the payment of Members and of 
Returning Officers’ charges. It was 
reasonable to suppose that if it did not 
cost a man anything in a constituency to 
be nominated for Parliament, the chances 
| were that there would be a good many 
_ nominations handed in; and, therefore, 
to cheapen the cost of election, and to 
sanction the payment of Members would, 
inall probability, enormously multiply the 
number of candidates at elections. And, 
the introduction of the principle of the 
second ballot would enable the constitu- 
ency to deal with that surplusage of 
candidates. Another objection to the 
‘multiplication of candidates was that 
'when the Member was elected, coming 
| from a constituency where there wasa large 
number of candidates, it was clear that 
he must have received the support of 
but a small fraction of the constituency. 
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He thought, therefore, that the second 
ballot would supply a kind of automatic 
machine to rectify the errors of the first 
ballot. The second ballot would also do 
something to prevent a needless multi- 
plication of Parties in Parliament. The 


number of Parties in Continental assem- | 


filled its admirers with a great deal of 


blies was in spite of the second ballot, 
and not because of it. He rather thought 
that the cause might be traced to the 
wide electorate on the Continent, and in 
all probability the sub-division of political 
parties there would be much more 
numerous than now if the second ballot 
were not in operation. In this country 
they wished to avoid the needless multipli- 
cation of political Parties, because, the 
more political Parties were multiplied and 
created the necessity for coalitions, the 
more they gave scope for the forces of 
intrigue to play, culminating in the 
eventual instability of Government. On 
all hands this result was considered to be 
undesirable, for the consequence was, 
that, with the existence of many political 
Parties, Governments were found to have 
very short lives, and political crises were 
of frequent recurrence. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be disposed to ask, “‘ why 
should we import our politics from conti- 
nental nations?” He did not think, 
however, that was the attitude 
assumed by hon. Members on the 
Resolution which had been moved 
the previous week on “Home Rule 
all round.” Then the example of 
foreign nations was elevated on a 
high pedestal indeed, and it was 
held up for their admiration and imita- 
tion. He thought that the drawbacks 
resulting from the adoption of this Reso- 
lution were trifling and temporary com- 
pared with the gains which would result. 
The second ballot would lead to a truer 
representation of the people in Parliament, 
a result permanent and abiding in its 
character and likely to add to the strength 
of our representative institutions. 

Mr. JOHN ADDISON (Ashton- 
under-Lyne) condemned the proposal as 
a mischievous one. Anyone who was 
acquainted with the political history of 
this country, and cared to compare it 
with the political history, past and pre- 
sent, of foreign countries, must be aware 
that the great force and strength of our 
Parliamentary institutions lay in the 
fact that there were only two Parties in 
the House and in the country; and it 
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was because the country was so divided 
that Parliamentary Government was 
possible at all here. Those who took an 
interest in foreign politics, as he did, 
knew that at the present time in Hun- 
gary, Italy, and France, Parliamentary 
Government was in a condition which 


apprehension, and the danger was due 
to the large number of divisions and to 
the number of faddists of all kinds who 
claimed recognition and representation. 
The result was, that no Government 
could endure either in France or in Italy. 
It was clear to anyone that one of the 
first effects of the second ballot would be 
to cause candidates to enter upon a con- 
tested election with a feeling that the 
whole affair was a sham, without any 
spirit, energy, or feeling of real fight now 
prevalent. The second ballot would in- 
duce every person possessed of a hobby 
or a fad to put forward his own particular 
candidate, with the intention to gauge 
the strength of support obtainable from 
the preliminary contest. This would 
destroy any chance or hope of a real 
fight taking place. At present, all those 
persons who had fads or fancies must say 
to which Party they incline, and they 
must throw in their lot with that Party. 
His hon. Friend said that they could not 
persuade the Independent Labour Party 
to throw in their lot with the Liberal 
Party; and, having been beaten, the 
Members of the Liberal Party wished 
this Resolution to be passed. But if his 
hon. Friends were fairly beaten, they 


were beaten because the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party could not be 
persuaded thai the Liberals were 


better friends to them than the Tories. 
If the proposal were carried out the 
Collectivists, Fabians, New Unionists, 
Independents, or whatever they called 
themselves, would not only be able to 
test their strength, but would be able to 
do it without putting their hands in 
their pockets, which after all, was a 
great check on bogus candidates. Per- 
haps they would have as many as 
twenty candidates, and, after they had 
had a sham election, they would come to 
the real election, to which at least a 
fortnight must be devoted, as in France 
and Belgium. What would be the 
result ?—the introduction of the very 
manceeuvring and intriguing which the 
hon. Member himself had deprecated. 
202 
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What would happen when they had 
half-a-dozen candidates with 300, 400, | 
or 500 voters behind them, all repre- | 
senting different fads and different | 


sections of the community. It would | 


lead to a course of agitation, manceuvr- 
ing and intrigue which would destroy 
entirely the simplicity of elections. He 
hoped this elaborate system would never 
prevail in this country. All these 
elaborate systems were deemed a failure, 
aud were very inferior to our old- 
fashioned simple method. He had seen, 
three or four months ago, an election in 
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carried, it was by the magnificent 
majority of two in a small House, and 
that could hardly be called a very pro- 
nounced expression of opinion ; besides 
the main proposal then was concerning 
|the payment of the Returning Officer’s 
expenses: a great many Radicals and 
| Liberals took exception to the principle 
of an addendum in favour of the 
second ballot, and, although voting for 
the Second Reading of that Composite 
Bill, distinctly disclaimed having any- 
‘thing to do with the second part. The 
‘proposal to-night was being put for- 


Belgium, and one man had to vote for | ward as a Party move. He thought 
sixteen members of the Lower House | |it was neither fair nor proper for 
and nine members of the Senate, and he hon. Members to use their positions 
might have one, two, or three votes, and | for the purpose of promoting legislation 
it took him an hour-and-a-half to make | in the interests of one Party, and when 
up his ballot paper, and then he was ls motion with such an object was pro- 
puzzled as to what he had done. He! posed, it was their duty to oppose it on 
hoped this attempt to pat the faddists | the broad issue that they were there in 
on the back would not succeed, and that the interests of the whole country. He 
there would be no sham elections at all, | entirely concurred in the argument that 
but that each party would do its best to | the House should be the mirror of the 
secure as their representatives those who| country, but majorities were not a 
were content to waive some of their | | perfect guide—it might well happen that 
fads. ‘they could have a few thousand voters 
*Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) distributed in such a way that they 
said he belonged to that class of could command a majority of the House, 
Members who had been anathematized| whilst by no means representing a 
by the hon. Member below him. He majority of the country. The hon. 
did not succeed in polling the majority Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs had 
of those who went to the poll, but he| now taken up the rights of majorities, 
supposed some of the statements which | but he imagined in the next Parliament 
had been made must be treated, as many |he would very likely advocate the 
other statements made on Friday even-|rights of minorities instead. The 
ings, as an excellent jest. It had been|vote given at the second ballot would 
admitted that the purpose of the Motion | not be a real expression of the convic- 
wa: wo thwart the Labour Party, | tions of the voters, but log-rolling. The 
the hon. Member who seconded it said | broad ground on which Parliamentary 
the Motion was inevitable, because the | government in this country rested was 
Labour Party had become strong in this | | government by Party, which this pro- 
country. | posal would stultify. He objected to 
*Mr. HOLLAND submitted that he | | the prolonged turmoil and distraction of 
said simply that the Independent Labour the constituencies which such excitement 
Party were strongly in favour of the as that proposed would involve. Hon. 
principle of the Second Ballot them-| Members knew what a serious distraction 
selves. The hon. Member for West Ham on the country a General Election was— 
had introduced a Resolution precisely on how it prevented the flow of commerce, 
the lines of his Second Ballot Bill last | and checked trade. It was proposed now 
Session. | to add seriously to the inconvenience that 
*Mr. A. CROSS said, he would not | already resulted from the disturbance of 
say anything against the authority of trade during a General Election. The 
the hon. Member for West Ham. | expense of Elections would be greatly 
His hon. Friend had said that the | increased, as would also the strain of per- 
question had been before the House | sonal exertion thrown upon candidates. 
some time ago, he believed in 1882. But, | Then the expense of Elections would be 
when the proposal on that occasion was/almost doubled. It appeared from the 
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Returns which showed the effect of the| Commons to set itself deliberately to a 


proposed system in Germany that, at the | 
last election there, nearly one-half, had | 
to be repeated in consequence of the! 
second ballot. In France a_ second 
ballot took place in one out of every, 
four constituencies. The system would 
greatly increase the labour and expense 
which would fall on candidates in a large | 
proportion of contests. Even if the 

Returning Officers’ expenses were paid, | 
the expenses of candidates would still 
be large. Such expense would have | 
the effect of more or less dimin- 
ishing the class from which candidates 
at Parliamentary Elections are drawn 
and limiting the choice of the electorate. 
He regretted that the Liberal Party 
should be so continually tinkering with 
the question of reform. After many 
years of struggle we had obtained a 
broad electorate and a very adequate 
distribution of power in the hands of 
the people. It was said that only 12 
out of the 670 Members of the House of 
Commons would be affected by the pro-| 
posed change. He deplored that the 
question of the machinery of election | 
should be eternally before the country | 
and the House, and thought the time 
and energy devoted to the advocacy of | 
proposals dealing with the constitution 
of the country might be more profitably | 
employed in many other ways. He) 
trusted the House would see that what- | 
ever questions might be considered when 
they were on the eve of a new Reform) 
Bill it was only a waste of time to) 
debate subjects of this sort which were | 
only of academic interest, and affected a 
very small number of members. 

*Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) 
said, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down showed great ingratitude to the 
Mover of the Resolution, because if the 
Resolution were law the hon. Mem- 
ber would obviously and ostensibly 
represent the majority of the electors 
of the Camlachie Division instead of, 
as appeared from the figures, the 
minority. As to what the hon. Gentle- | 
man had said about the desirability of | 
postponing these matters until some new 
Reform Bill was brought in, was the 
hon. Gentleman not aware that a 
new Reform Bill must always be worked 
up to by what he called academic dis- | 
cussions of various theories? It would) 


be utterly impossible for the House of | 


change in that respect. 


| two or three weeks. 
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really comprehensive measure of regis- 
tration and electoral reform until there 
had been previously decided by the 
House one by one the various controver- 
sial points that entered into the con- 
sideration of the problem. His hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Addison) 
spoke of the natural division of the 
electors of the country into two historical 
parties. But there had been a great 
In old days 
no one thought of having a second ballot, 
because either the expense of a contest 
was so enormous that only rich men 
could enter upon it, or, as in the case of 
some historical elections, the contest was 
less between political parties than between 
two rival families in the constituency. 
All that was changed since there had 
been admitted to the electorate a larger 
number of people, and new conditions 
had come into operation to meet their 
views. It was also said by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Addi- 
son) that, if the system of second ballot 
were in operation, the first ballot would 
not be carried out with any spirit. Why? 
It would be of the utmost importance 
to every one interested, that his can- 
didate should, if possible, be at the head 


of the poll in the’ first ballot, because 


it would be only the two candidates 
who were at the top of the poll who 
would take part in the second ballot. 
Again, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that if there was the proposed 
system in force, a man would go to the 
poll with a light heart, because he would 
have nothing to lose. He apprehended 


the Resolution referred only to the par- 


ticular points at which it was aimed, and 
when it was brought into operation it 
would be associated with some method 
by which, whilst the expenses of the 
election were placed on the public fund, 
there would be a provision that those 
who only polled a small portion of 
votes, and therefore had no real ground 
for being a candidate, should pay their 
own expenses. Furthermore, there was 
the bugbear that frequency of election 
would produce a great deal of unneces- 
sary turmoil. In old days elections 
lasted a considerable time—sometimes 
Now, however, we 
had done away with public nomination, 
and so arranged matters that elections 
were considered in the light of an 
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ordinary and every-day occurrence. 
Although what was suggested would be 
& new departure it was impossible not to 
believe that the electorate would soon 
become educated up to it, and would 
enter into the spirit of that which was 
intended, and would go into the succeed- 
ing ballot as a matter of course, without 
any particular fuss and without probably 
any great expense. Looking to all these 
considerations, remembering that we 
were not quite so rigidly divided into 
the two historical parties we once were, 
and knowing how important it was that 
constituencies should have the oppor- 
tunity of returning men in whom the 
majorities believed, he heartily supported 
the Motion. 

*Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, there was one 
advantage in an academic discussion 
of a subject of this sort. and that was 
that a member like himself who might 
feel some objection to a particular plan 
for arriving at a second ballot, found 
himself free to vote in general approval 
of the principle of a second ballot. The 
arguments which had been advanced to 
night against the principle of second 
ballot seemed to him to be so very trivial 
as merely to touch the fringe of the 
question : certainly he had not heard 
any reason given why a Member of the 
House should not approve of the prin- 
ciple. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite said that in Belgium a voter 
found himself called upon to vote for 
16 or 18 persons. That was no novel 
experience in England, because in the 
recent Vestry elections in London some 
voters had had to grapple with no less 
than 300 names. It had been argued 
that people would go into the first fight 
feeling there was really no fight at all, 
and that the proceedings would have to 
be repeated another day. He thought 
the possibility of a second ballot would 
have a most stimulating effect upon 
any person who offered his services. 
It had been said that this Resolution 
had been put forward on behalf of the 


Mr. Billson. 
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Party. He was sure that hon. Members 
who went into the Lobby in support of 
it would do so, not from any motive of 
Party advantage, although he saw no 
harm in that, but because they felt that 
anyone who sat in that House should 
have a clear majority of the votes of the 
electors whom he represented. The 
only serious argument put forward 
against the Resolution was that of the 
increase in expense. No doubt that 
might result, but did it necessarily follow 
as a consequence that an increase in the 
number of candidates at an _ election 
increased the expense ? He doubted that 
very much. Of course, if there was a 
second ballot, there must be a certain 
amount of extra expense, but it would 
be small in comparison with the amount 
that was already spent. But evenif the 
expenses were doubled or trebled, he 
ventured to think that, looking at the 
average length of Parliaments now, a 
few thousands or hundreds of thousands 
more might well be spent in order that the 
Members of that House should truly 
represent the wishes of the electors of 
the country, and that the majority of 
the Members who really directed the 
Government for so long a period as four 
or five years should, at all events, be 
representative of the wishes of the 
people, and if they had to pay a little 
increased charge to arrive at that result, 
he, for one, should not be inclined to 
demur to it. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) said, that the proposal of 
his hon. Friend, which he very cordially 
supported, was a very different pro- 
posal to that of 1882. This proposal 
was that the candidate elected should 
receive, not a majority of the voters on 
the register, but an absolute majority of 
the votes recorded. That was a very 
different thing to the proposal of 1882. 
A good deal had happened since 1882. 
If they looked at the Debate in 1882 they 
would see how different the aspect of 
Parliamentary affairsof thatday was. One 
hon. Member, who was not now a Member 
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of the House, stated in that Debate 
that as a rule it was not desirable that 
a working man should represent a large 
body of his fellow-countrymen ; and 
another Member of that Parliament. 
who was then a Member of the House, 
contended that men who aspired to a 
seat in the House of Commons should 
have independent means and plenty of 
leisure, and that he was utterly unable 
to see how a skilled artisan or bond- 
fide workman could come down to the 
House and sit up all night. In the 
present Parliament there was a very 
large number of skilled artisans, and 
they confuted by their presence the 
statement made by that hon. Member. 
What were the objections of Mr. 
Fawcett to the proposal in 1882? He 
said he could not support it, because it 
was difficult of application to double- 
member constituencies, and because it 
would lead to a drifting into single- 
member constituencies. Since that time 
they had drifted almost entirely into 
single-member constituencies, and he 
rather thought that if they had the 
advantage of Mr. Fawcett’s presence 
that day he would be found to support 
the Resolution, because the main ground 
of his objection had been removed by 
the changes which had taken place 
in the constitution of the country. Mr. 
Fawcett went on to say that he thought 
there should be three or four-member 
constituencies in order that minorities 
might be represented in the House. 
Then, again, Mr. Fawcett would have 
discovered that what had taken place 
since 1882 had shown that no better 
method of securing the representation of 
minorities could be found than that of 
single - member constituencies. The 
present fair distribution of representa- 
tion between the two Parties was 
evidence that there was no minority in 
the country that had not the power of 
asserting itself at the time of an election, 
and of securing representation. When 
the hon. and learned Member for Ashton 
told the House that the first election 


| one of the unsuccessful candidates. 
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would be a sham, he could not have 
taken all the circumstances into account. 
Instead of the election being a sham 
it would be much more real and 
earnest than the second election. If 
it was true that a second appeal would 
be disliked by a candidate, that it would 
involve additional expenditure and cause 
additional turmoil, it might be expected 
that a candidate would make most 
strenuous efforts to secure an absolute 
majority at the first election in order to 
avoid further trouble. They had been 
told that the Liberal Party was con- 
stituted of groups. The Party opposite 
was not absolutely homogeneous either. 
It was only reasonable that the test of a 
second ballot should be offered to the 
various groups in a constituency in order 
that they might arrive at a satisfactorv 
decision as to which of those groups was 
dominant. He should himself be quite 
prepared to abide by the decision of the 
ballot box if any one group in his con- 
stituency, whether he was in sympathy 
with or differed from it, could prove by 
that means that it could command a 
majority of those who took a sufficient 
interest in the affairs of the constituency 
to record their votes. Therefore, on the 
ground that different groups ought to be 
able to determine satisfactorily which of 
their candidates commanded a majority, 
it was desirable that they should be 
given the opportunity of a second ballot 
to be used in cases of need. Then there 
would be very little doubt that groups of 
electors who voted for a first or second 
candidate as against a third, but who 
found that their candidates were rejected 
by a majority of the constituency, would 
unite at the second ballot in support of 
The 
real opinion of the constituency would 
then be expressed. He knew of course, 
that a prolonged contested election was 
not a very agreeable process, but “ there 
was no making of omelettes without 
breaking of eggs.” The best way to 
make theentrance to Parliamentsmoother 
than it had been in the past was by 
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letting the constituencies see that the 
wish of their representatives was that 
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(found it quite troublesome and costly 


they should exercise to the fullest extent 


their right of choice among candidates. 
The House had decided that there should 
be payment of Members, and it followed 
as an absolute consequence of that 
decision that the opportunity of return- 
ing candidates whom the real majority 
approved ought to be assured to con- 
stituencies. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 


did not think that this Resolution, if 
passed, would be likely to affect materially majority of the people voting who knew 


the constitution of Parliament. 
objected to the proposed change because 


it was wholly unnecessary for all practical | 


purposes, because it would inflict a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble upon can- 
didates, and because it would cause a 
great deal of unnecessary commotion in 
constituencies. The constituencies cer- 
tainly did not want prolonged election 
contests, and it was not desirable that the 
country should be kept too long in a con- 
vulsed state. Instead of an election last- 
ing two or three weeks as at present, it 
would, under this system, last four or five 
weeks, Then a large number of can- 
didates would often be proposed, for the 
system would encourage a multiplicity of 
candidates, real and unreal. The fad- 
dists would avail themselves of the 
opportunity to trot out their particular 
fads and to embody them in candidatures. 
After a first election there would be all 


‘who voted ? 


sorts of negociations at headquarters, and 


bargains and all kinds of manceuvres 
and political arrangements in a con- 


stituency with the object of ousting | 


the man who had obtained the largest 


number of votes, and of putting the | 


second or third man in his place. 


Then | 


the expense would be greatly increased. | 


For instance, the returning officer’s 


charges would be doubled. He could | 


| 


not think that that would conduce| 
to the advantage of constituences,/he might say that the Govern- 
to the advantage of politics, or to|ment would leave the matter to the 
the efficient represesentation of con-| determination of the House; and for 


stituencies in Parliament. 


Mr. T. Snape. 


i 


| election. 


enough to undergo one election. Pro- 
longed electoral contests would deter a 
great many men from coming forward 
who would be most desirable candidates 
for Parliament. He had a good deal of ex- 
perience of contested elections, for he had 
engaged in Municipal elections, School 
Board elections and Parliamentary elec- 
tions. What good was to beobtained!? It 
was said that sometimes under the present 
system a man got in who represented a 
minority ; but if so, he represented a 


He their own minds at the time of the 


Was it to be a majority of 
the whole constituency or only of those 
He could understand a 
proposal that a man should not sit 
in Parliament unless he represented a 
majority of the voters, but he could 
not understand the logical consis- 
tency of this proposition, which dealt 
only with those voting in a particular 
election. The truth was, their present 
system worked very well. It practically 
carried out the principle of representative 
government. It was consistent with 
their Parliamentary history and Party 
Government, and there was no necessity 
whatever for a change. The only effect 
of the introduction of the plan suggested 
would be that they would prolong elec- 
tions and cause increased trouble and 
expense, and under these circumstances 
he hoped that the House would pause 
before passing the crude and unnecessary 
Resolution under discussion. The state 
of the House showed the feeling with 
regard to it. As far as he could see 
the scheme was impracticable and 
unnecessary. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Saw 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central) said, as the 
House did not appear to desire to debate 
the question at any great length, 


Candidates | his part, in supporting this Motion, he 
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did so in his individual capacity. The|say that the system of a second ballot 
subject, which had been brought forward | was specially important in view of the 
in an able speech, possessed great interest | number of parties into which the Reich- 
of late in the constituencies, but it had | stag is divided, and the slight difference 
not hitherto been much discussed in the | which constitutes the distinction between 
House of Commons. In 1882 it formed | certain parties. In the last Reichstag 
a portion of a measure proposed by Mr. | there were eight acknowledged parties, 
Ashton Dilke, but it did not form the| besides the Alsatians and 17 Members 
main subject of Debate. The main| belonging to no party. In the Reich- 
subject was the payment of Return-|stag which has just been elected, there 
ing Officers out of the rates, but there|are 13 acknowledged parties and about 
was a clause in the Bill proposing | six independent members. There are 397 
a second ballot, and the House came| members in the Reichstag. In the last 
to a decision in favour of the second | election 217 were elected in the first ballot 
ballot. Mr. Fawcett supported the| by an absolute majority ; the remaining 
Bill, but stated his strong objection to| 180 had to undergo a second ballot. 
the second ballot proposal, but it ap-|They had nothing like the number of 
peared that the reason which influenced | groups and sections in that House that 
him was connected with redistribution. | found a place in the German Reichstag, 
He rather gathered from the general | but they must recollect that, while the 
drift of Mr. Fawcett’s speech that, if the | House was divided into these main parties, 
country decided in favour of single-| each party had an annexe, or offshoot, or 
member constituencies, he would not | some independent group attached to it. 
have objected to the second ballot. Since | There was always then the possibility 
that time the House had decided the | that, when an election took place in a 
point, and in 1884 it adopted the single- | single-member constituency where there 
Member constituencies. Then arose the | were so many groups, a minority of voters 
danger of a Member being returned, not| might return the Member. This was 
by the majority, but by the minority of | not a matter which affected the Liberal 
the electors—of those, that was, actually | Party only. It might affect both parties 
voting. Almost every other country in|in the State. He was rather surprised 
Europe had adopted the system of a|to hear the hon. Member for Glasgow 
second ballot. The system of single state as a reason for not adopting the 
Members had been adopted, and appa-| Motion that it was likely to break up 
rently on that account the principle of a the two great Constitutional Parties, and 
second ballot had been hit upon. It| that it would probably result in the de- 
was so in Germany, France, Austria, struction of the great Liberal Party. If 
Italy, Hungary, and Belgium, and it | he was rightly informed, the hon. Mem- 
might be almost said that it was uni-| ber himself belonged to a group which 
versal. There was a very interesting | had separated itself from the Great 
Report upon the second ballot in| | Liberal Party, and had done its best to 
Germany presented some two years ago, | | break up and destroy that great Party. 

and in that Report it was explained that | *Mr. A. CROSS said, he should regard 
the system adopted in Germany was | it as a great misfortune to this country if 
very much the system adopted in every | the great Liberal Party were broken up. 
country in Europe. It was stated in) *Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
that Report that if one of the candidates | very glad to hear the hon. Member say 
obtained an absolute majority he was/| that, but he did not think it affected 
declared elected. If there was not an| what he had already said as to the hon. 
absolute majority there was a call for a| Member’s connection with a group which 
second ballot. The Report went on to| had imperilled the existence of a great 
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Constitutional Party. But, as he had 
said, this was not a matter which affected 
one Party more than another. The Party 
opposite had an independent group 
attached to it, and they had seen quite 
recently in what had taken place in 
the constituency of Leamington the 
difficulties in which it found itself. 
If the second ballot were adopted the 
matter would be simplified. The Tory 
Party would present their candidate and 
the Dissentient Liberals would present 
theirs,and they would both be nominated. 
The first election would take place, and 
this would show whether it would be the 
Tory or the Dissentient Liberal candi- 
date who would remain in for the second 
ballot. He would commend that to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, for he thought they 
would then find their difficulties very 
much less than they were now in the 
matter of the selection of candidates. 
The advantages of the second ballot were 
these, that in a constituency where there 
were sharp divisions of opinion on sub- 
ordinate questions in a party, it pre- 
vented the minority obtaining a victory 
in consequence of divisions in the 
camp of the majority; it protected 
the majority of a constituency against 
the mistakes of a small committee of 
selection, and secured that they should 
be duly represented, and it also offered 
the best and readiest measure of the real 
importance of opinions as factors of cur- 
rent politics. It would, no doubt, increase 
somewhat the expense of elections, but 
possibly some small addition might be 
made to the allowances of a candidate in 
respect of expenditure in the event of a 
second ballot becoming necessary. But 
the main expense would be undoubtedly 
the Returning Officers’ charges, and one 
could hardly expect that the second 
ballot would be adopted unless they had 
also adopted the principle of the payment 
of Returning Officers’ expenses out of 
public funds, so that that portion of 
the additional expenditure would not in 
future fall on the candidates. It had 
also been suggested as an objection that 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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it would increase the trouble of elections. 
That, of course, would depend very much 
upon the number of second ballots which 
might take place, and, if they had to look 
forward to there being as many groups 
in this country as there were at the 
present time in Germany, that, perhaps, 
might be a serious matter. But he did 
not think they need look forward to any- 
thing of the kind. He had no doubt 
himself that the great Constitutional 
Parties in this country would remain as 
they were now, and he did not look for- 
ward to the further multiplication of 
groups and sections and independent 
members. Undoubtedly there was a 
considerable danger resulting from the 
growth of groups and sections, and there 
was the danger that at the elections 
in the immediate future they might 
have the misfortune of members being 
returned by a minority of those voting. 
It was for the purpose of preventing 
a result of that kind that this scheme of 
the second ballot had been devised and 
had been adopted in almost every 
country in Europe. On the whole, he 
thought the advantages of the scheme 
considerably outweighed the disadvan- 
tages, and he was therefore prepared to 
give his support to the hon. Member in 
the Motion he had brought before the 
House. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) thought the discussion could 
hardly be considered in a very serious 
light. They were told by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford that great interest was 
taken in this question both inside and 
outside the House, but the state of the 
Benches in the House, and the anticipa- 
tions in the public journals, certainly 
did not point to any deep interest being 
takenin this grave constitutional question. 
He preferred rather to look upon it as 
one of those academical exercises, one of 
those debating society opportunities 
which the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
had afforded the opportunity of taking 
part in on successive Fridays. The hon. 
Member had been extremely fortunate 
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in his experience of the ballot, and he 
supposed that on the principle that one 
good turn deserved another, the hon. 
Member wanted to do something for the 
ballot seeing what the ballot had done 
for him. What was the object sought 
to be attained by the Motion? He 
understood it to be that the representa- 
tive of a majority in a constituency was 
to be returned to this House, and that 
the minority of the constituency was not 
to have the power of sending its repre- 
sentative to this House. Now, in his 
opinion, this Motion, if carried, would 
have the precisely opposite effect. If, 
by a second ballot, they gave an oppor- 
tunity for two sections or two parties to 
unite and to defeat the man returned at 
the first ballot, the Member so returned 
by the combination of the two parties 
was not a representative of the majority 
at all ; he was merely the representative 
of the coalition of two minorities. Take 
the case of Middlesbrough at the last 
election. At Middlesbrough a Labour 
Representative was returned at the head 
of the poll with 4,600 votes. Next to him 
was a Home Ruler with 4,000 votes; and 
the lowest was a Liberal Unionist who 
polled 3,000 odd votes. It seemed fair 
and just to say that in that constituency 
the Labour Party had a majority. He 
maintained that with a second ballot it 
would be perfectly possible for the Home 
Ruler and the Unionist to combine, and, 
by combining, force the defeat of the 
Labour Member. [‘No!”] Perfectly 
possible. Would that Member be the 
representative of the majority? He 
denied it. He would not be the repre- 
sentative of the majority, but he would 
be the Member of a coalition arrived at 
under all sorts of arrangements and 
agreements of two minorities. When 
returned, which Party would he repre- 
sent? He would come as an anti-Labour 
man, returned by a combination of two 
Parties for the purpose of defeating 
another Party; but he could not 
be said to represent any particu- 
lar principles, or any particular Party, 
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or any majority in the constituency. 
The interval between the first and second 
elections would be an opportunity for all 
sorts of intrigue, for log-rolling, and for 
making those arrangements which were 
as derogatory to the Member who 
accepted them as to the parties who 
endeavoured to bring them about. It 
would be a very dangerous thing to en- 
courage this system, which already pre- 
vailed to a limited extent in our elections. 
He believed that the system of second 
ballots would give an enormous incentive 
to these arrangements, and to what had 
been called “ squaring,” which would not 
conduce to the honesty and straightfor- 
wardness of the vote hon. Members gave 
in the House. He admitted that splits 
in a homogeneous party sometimes oc- 
curred, but he did n»>t think that these 
occasional splits were «a reason for alter- 
ing the whole of our electoral system. 
If the internal arrangements of any 
party were so bad that they could not 
agree as to who were to represent the 
principles for which they fought these 
elections, then that party fully deserved 
to lose the seat. As far as he could see 
there was only one case at the last elec- 
tion—that of Perth City—which could 
properly be quoted asanexample. There 
the Conservative Member polled 1,300 
votes ; the highest Liberal 1,100; and 
an Independent Liberal 900. It was 
obvious that if the Liberal Party could 
have agreed on their representative they 
might have carried the seat. But that 
was the only case. Of course he was 
not now reckoning the Labour Party as 
a portion of the Liberal Party. They 
themselves had always maintained an 
independent attitude, and many attempts 
had been made by prominent leaders of 
the Liberal Party to induce the Labour 
Party to abandon that independence. 
He agreed that one of the objections to 
this scheme was the enormous number 
of candidates which it would produce. 
The opportunity which it would offer for 
men to air their particular fads and to 
indulge their vanity by posing as 
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Parliamentary candidates, though they 
had no chance of being returned, would 
be largely made use of ; and that would 
be very detrimental to the general 
position of the House of Commons 
and to the state of Parties. 
did not desire to see the two great 
Parties split into a number of sections. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
there were already six Parties in the 
House. He did not agree with that. 


He | 
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Radical got 7,000 votes, the Socialist 


4,000, the Conservative 2,000. In the 
second ballot it was true the Radical re- 
mained at the head of the poll by an in- 
creased majority, but the Socialist also 
considerably increased his number of 
votes. The Socialist must have got this 
additional support from voters who voted 
against him on the first election, because 
they did not agree with him, and as it 
was not possible that they changed their 


On the great questions which divided | jceaaene ina few days, he thought the 
hon. Members there were only two only result of the second ballot was the 
Parties ; and it would be an evil day introduction of a very unhealthy state of 
when we, like our Continental neigh- | politics. Then, if this system was good 
bours, found the Legislature divided into for Parliamentary elections, it would 
a number of sections, who were very | have to be applied to all elections. But 
often quarrelling violently among them- | the general public opinion was that there 
selves, and whose differences it was very | were already too many elections in the 
difficult, if not impossible, to diagnose. “country. The Party opposite had been 
At the first ballot the struggle would | in favour of triennial Parliaments. Evi- 
be not between the two great Parties, | dently they had changed their minds on 
but between the two leading sections that question, for this was the fourth 
into which the Parties were split Session of the present Parliament, and 
up, each of which would try to head what had become of the Triennial Bill ! 
the poll. The real power would then | They must have come to the conclusion 
lie in the hands of the minority. It | that frequent elections were not so 
would be very bad for us if we fell) | desirable as they had previously thought. 
away from our present practice, and he| Then there was the increased expense 
should prefer to see the election taken supposing a second ballot was enforced. 
upon the great constitutional questions |One hon. Member had said that would 
which divide us, instead of having our be a very trifling matter, but was that 
energies expended on an endeavour to|so? A Member would have to retain 
get the particular representative of a his committee-rooms, to continue his 
section of a Party into the first place.| chief agents and his sub-agents; he 
Then it was doubtful whether, in a would have to issue polling-cards again 
second ballot, the defeated Section ‘to all the constituents informing them 
would vote at all. Supposing there|of the date of the second poll; and, 
was a serious split in a Party, it was very likely, he would have to issue a 
quite likely that the defeated section in | further address, especially if he entered 
the first election would show their re-| into intriguing arrangements with other 
sentment against their erstwhile friends | parties, or had changed his views with 
by abstaining from voting in the second | the object of securing his election. The 
election; so that the second election | question of expense was a very serious 
would leave matters precisely where they consideration. Again, he said, it was 


had been left by the first election a few not desirable to duplicate and redupli- 

days previously. The Report on the cate these elections all over the country, 

operations of the second ballot in Ger-| and to prolong them over a considerable 

many instanced the case of an election in | period of time. The tendency, he thought, 

Berlin, in which there had been seven| was, on the contrary, to have all the 

candidates. In the first election the |eoeetitin on one day. What had become 
Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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of that? Had it been lost sight of? It 
was true this system of a second ballot 
prevailed very largely abroad; but it must 
be remembered that elections abroad, for 
the most part, took place on the Sunday, 
and were looked upon as part of the 
holiday. They took their pleasures more 
sadly in this country, though he did not 
know that an election was a pleasure at 
any time either for the electors or for 
the elected, and it certainly was no plea- 
sure to the non-elected. But if they 
were going to repeat this dose it would 
be nauseous, and he doubted very 
much whether they should not find great 
difficulty in getting the electors to come 
to the poll at all. They had experience 
of the difficulty there was in polling the 
full strength of the electorate at the 
present time. Look at the recent elec- 
tions in London. How small a percent- 
age of the mass of electors registered 
recorded their votes on that occasion. 
He had thought it his duty to place 
these reasons before the House to induce 
them to pause before committing them- 
selves to so great a change in the system 
which had prevailed with such satis- 
factory results in this country for so 
long. The burden of proof in this matter 
rested with those who desired to produce 
a change, and he maintained that the 
hon. Member and those who supported 
him had not shown that the present 
system had in any way broken down. 
At the last General Election, out of 
646 elections held all over the country, 
there were absolutely only six in which 
the principle of a second ballot would 
have had any effect at all. [Mr. Dat- 
ziEL: “There were 12.”] He had gone 
into the question very carefully, and he 
could only discover six. Out of these 
six there were some in which a second 
ballot could have had no effect whatever. 
Take the case of St. Albans, for instance, 
where the Conservative Party was split. 
The Conservative Member who was re- 
turned, they might assume, would have 
polled a considerable section of those 
who supported the Conservative Mem- 
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ber who was defeated, and if he had 
polled any reasonable percentage at all 
he would have defeated the Liberal. 
In that case, therefore, a second ballot 
would have had no influence even 
if it had come into operation. When 
there were so few cases in which it 
would be necessary to resort to this 
plan, they might fairly say, De minimis 
non curat lex; the grievance was so 
small that it was hardly worth con- 
sideration. He feared that, as in foreign 
countries, so in this country, this process 
would result, to use a geological term, in 
the lamination of parties—the splitting of 
them up into a number of small sections ; 
and that would be a great evil for this 
country. He much preferred that we 
should go on under the old Party system. 
The broad floor of the House which 
separated the benches of the two 
sides was an emblem of the broad 
line which divided one Party from 
another. He believed that this demar- 
cation was unique among the Chambers 
of Europe; others were divided by 
many smaller lines like the gangways 
between the rows of benches on each 
side of the House. He preferred to see 
a broad line of distinction; and he 
endorsed the following words of Mr. 
Disraeli in a celebrated speech which 
he delivered at Manchester :— , 

‘*Gentlemen, I am a Party man. I believe 
that without Party Parliamentary Government is 
impossible. I look upon Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as the noblest government in the world, 
and certainly the one most suited to England.”’ 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not see that in a 
second ballot there was anything con- 
to Party or to Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, in Lord Beaconsfield’s praise of 
which he cordially concurred. There 
was, however, a broad aspect of the 
question which had not been dealt with 
by the representatives of a Party whose 
members often fulminated against the 
caucus system. This plan would deal a 
heavy blow against the worst features 
of the caucus system. Of course, we 
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must have organisation by Party, with- 
out which it would be impossible to 
have a fair and square fight. But when 
a small and by no means representative 
caucus had in its hands the duty of 
selecting a candidate, then there was evil 
in the caucus system which could be got 
rid of only by a second ballot. There 
was caucus in his constituency in 1885, 
and, if it had been allowed to have its 
own way in the selection of a candidate 
without any protest, the newly-enfran- 
chised electors would not have had an 
opportunity of expressing their will. It 
was because he protested against this, 
fought against the nominee of the caucus, 
and ran the risk of being branded as a 
rebel, that the newly - enfranchised 
electors had the chance of making their 
voices heard against the domination of 
the old clique. He based his support of 
this proposal upon the broad general 
principle that it was most desirable a con- 
stituency should have an opportunity 
given to it of electing whatever candi- 
date might be able to obtain the greatest 
amount of support. The most weighty 
objection urged by the last speaker 
appeared to be that upon examination 
he could find only six cases in the last 
general election in which there would 
have been any need of the second ballot. 
The arguments of the hon. Member 
opposite destroyed each other. At one 
time he said the second ballot would 
find so little place in our institutions 
that it would do exceedingly little harm, 
and at another time he spoke of it as a 
monstrous evil which could not be toler- 
ated. The hon. Member had appealed 
to the House on the question of cost, but 
he had also pointed to the fact that in 
all probability election expenses would 
soon be placed on the rates or on the 
shoulders of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. His own view was that the 


business of the country should be carried 
on in the way most conducive to all the 
interests concerned, and if it was necessary 
to impose greater burdens on the tax- 


Mr. Conybeare. 
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payers in order to get a more adequate 
representation of the people in the 
House, he was sure they would raise 
no complaint. The hon. Gentleman had 
not shown that the numerous sections 
into which Continental Parliaments 
were divided was the result of the 
second ballot. He suggested that the 
interval between the first and second 
ballot would be devoted to all sorts of 
log-rolling and intrigue. Well, it would 
not be the first time they had heard of 
log-rolling and intrigue in connection 
with elections. If they were to believe 
all they read there was not a little 
intrigue going on in connection with the 
approaching election at Warwick and 
Leamington. They heardabout bartering, 
and about the particular terms upon 
which two parties would divide certain 
seats among themselves. He did not 
think there could be anything more 
derogatory to the high tone of politics 
in this country under a second ballot 
than the difficulties with which they 
were familiar in the relations between 
the Liberal Unionist party and their 
tory allies. It did not lie with either of 
these parties to make suggestions of log- 
rolling or political intriguing in connec- 
tion with a proposal for the second 
ballot. A second ballot in his opinion 
would be a very material improvement 
of our electoral system. It would 
be a further step towards democratic 
progress, by enabling all parties and 
sections in the State to have the fullest 
opportunity of obtaining their share of 
representation in the House of Commons. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he must con- 
fess that he felt not more than a languid 
interest in this discussion, and if he 
might judge from the aspect of the 
House during the course of the evening 
he might say that those feelings were 
not confined to himself. The front 
Opposition Bench was nearly empty, 
and, as for the Treasury Bench, they 
might estimate the interest of the 
Government in this subject from the 
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fact that the one Cabinet Minister who | through the whole of the Empire. The 
was present and had spoken had told | second ballot did not create, but rather 
the House that the Government had no | restrained, these diversities of parties, 
opinion upon the matter. The Mover | which arose from want of homogeneity. 
of this Resolution had been extremely | They had passed rather an instructive 
fortunate in finding subjects for Friday |evening. They had been learning ; and 
nights, but he was not sure that on some | his object in rising was to show how hon. 
broiling afternoon later on he might | Members might get what they wanted 
desire to take the sense of the House on | in another way. It had been said with 


the execution of Charles I. He did not truth that the second ballot meant the 


think the present subject of great prac- 
tical importance, but it did not follow 
that because there were only six cases 
at the last election to which this principle 
would have applied, that therefore they 
would not have more than six at the! 


prolongation for a week of agony, and 
all the bitter feelings involved in having 
a second election a week after the first. 
The object of the second ballot could be 
attained in one and the same election 
without any postponement, and without 


next general election. In his view there | all the expense and anxiety entailed by 
would be a multiplication of such cases |such postponement. It was a manifesta- 
if this resolution were acted upon. They | tion of the interest which he felt in the 
knew that Mr. Disraeli had said that we , matter that he volunteered a suggestion. 
adored party Government simply be- | How was it to be done? They were 
cause we were used to it, and in the| dealing with a single-member system, 
illustration quoted by the hon. Member|and three or four candidates might be 
for Middlesbrough they saw the advan-| running for one seat. Under the present 
tage of not having a second ballot. Since | system the representative of a minority 





the operation of the present system, it 
did allow a little power of breaking 
down party organisation, and it seemed 
that it did bring out elements of repre- 
sentation of opinion which otherwise 
would not find representation. He did 
not agree about changing the machinery, 
but if a change were made it would not 
dissipate present party organisation. The 
second ballot did not tend to multiply 
parties, but to reduce everything to two 
parties. It might be asked, how, then, 
had they seen a multiplication of parties 
in France and Germany? In the latter 
country the multiplication of parties 
arose from the variation of local in- 
terests. In England they had had 
three great parties for a long time, 
because of the intense diverse of 
Irish interests. In a country like 
Hanover, and in working-class centres 
in other parts of Germany, they got in 
the representative Assembly a diversity 
of parties, because in each there was a 
party which had not a controlling voice 





might get elected. Take the case, how- 
ever, where A received 900 first votes, 
B 600 votes, and C 500 votes; no one 
had a majority. Then take the 500 
votes and see who was the second 
favourite of the 500 voters who voted 
for C. Let the voters do their second 
balloting straight away; let them take 
the 500 votes and distribute them 
among Aand B. By this means they 
obtained at one and the same moment 
the elimination of what hon. Gentlemen 
professed to desire—namely, the opinion 
of the majority of the electors—without 
trouble, without expense, and without 
exasperation of feeling. He doubted 
whether it was worth while, but he 
would make this suggestion as a present 
to the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. The 
only doubt suggested was whether the 
electors could understand the system. 
He was amazed to hear his ultra-demo- 
cratic Friends express distrust of the 
capacity of the elector to master the 
principle of selecting the man whom he 
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considered to be second best for the 
purposes of representation. 


The House divided :—Noes 132 ; Ayes 
72.—(Division List No. 42.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved,—That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is desirable that provision 
should be made for a Second Ballot at 
Parliamentary Elections in all cases 
where no Candidate receives an absolute 
majority of the votes recorded. 


Supply,—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Motion made,—To nominate the Select 
Committee on the Rule of the Road at 
Sea: That Mr. Attorney General, Sir 
George Baden-Powell, Mr. Blake, the 
Marquess of Carmarthen, Mr. Cayzer, 
Sir Francis Evans, Admiral Field, Mr. 
Penrose Fitzgerald, Sir James Kitson, 
Mr. Moorsom, Mr. Joseph Richardson, 
Mr. Roby, Mr. Parker Smith, Sir Rich- 
ard Webster, and Mr. Stephen William- 
son be Members of the Committee: That 
the Committee have the power to send 
for Persons Papers, and Records: That 
Five be the Quorum.—(Mr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that when the Irish Members the other 
night wanted a concession from the 
Government in respect to the Irish 
Lights Board they were met by the 
hostility and opposition of the President 
of the Board of Trade. They had felt 


that deeply, and he intended, as far as he 
could to offer objection and opposition 
to any action, taken by the President of 
the Board of Trade, in respect to English 
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matters until the right hon. Gentleman 
showed some willingness to make conces- 
sions in regard to Irish matters. They 
had reason to expect much better treat- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman. 


THe PRESIDENT cr tHe BOARD 
or TRADE, (Mr. Bryce Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that this motion was not an Eng- 
lish matter, but one affecting the United 
Kingdom as a whole. In the next place, 
it was not in consequence of any action of 
theGovernment. The Motion was brought 
forward by the hon. Member for ,West 
Perthshire at the request of a number 
of shipping organisations, and the Gov- 
ernment were not concerned with it at 
all. They had simply made a concession 
to the demands of certain interests in the 
House and the country. In the third 
place, as to the matter to which the hon. 
Member referred, his attitude on that 
occasion was far from being hostile to 
the Irish Members. He had endeavoured 
to do the best he could for them by 
offering a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the question. That was the furthest 
he could go in the matter, and he was 
surprised that the hon. Member should 
regard as hostile that action, which was 
entirely friendly, and which he should 
have thought would have been welcomed 
by the Irish Members. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that by 
the time they were through with this 
business between the Irish Members and 
the Board of Trade the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find that he would have been 
better advised not to take the distinctly 
unfriendly and hostile attitude which 
he had adopted on Thursday week last. 
He should object to the Motion. 


Motion accordingly postponed. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 





Mr. Conybeare. 


* 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 8th April 1895. 


LORD DECIES (CLAIM TO VOTE FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 


Ordered and directed— 


That a Certificate be sent by the 
Clerk of the Parliaments to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland, stating that the 
Lord Chancellor of the United Kingdom 
has reported to the House of Lords that 
the right of the Lord Decies to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers 
for Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of him, the said Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and that the House of Lords has 
ordered such Report to be sent to the 
said Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


And it is hereby also ordered— 


That the said Report of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


List of school districts in England and 
Wales, with the Standards fixed by the 
By-laws of each district, revised to 
lst March, 1895 : 

Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILLS. 

The following Bills were presented by 

Lord Carrington (for Lord Playfair), 

read 1*, and ordered to be printed :— 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE) BILL [H.L. ].—(NO. 68.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for Weston-super-Mare to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Acts. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (BRISTOL) BILL 
[H.L. ].—(No. 69.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the Ele- 
VOL. XXXII. [rourrH seriEs. | 
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mentary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for Bristol to putin force the 
Lands Clauses Acts. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (LEEDS) BILL 


[H.L.].—(no. 70.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for Leeds to put in force the Lands 
Clauses Acts. 


COLONIAL APPEALS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuEtt): I wish to give notice, on 
behalf of the Prime Minister, that on 
an early day after the Easter Recess he 
will introduce a Bill to enable Colonial 
Judges to take their seats on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


CHITRAL. 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE asked was there 
any further news from Chitral ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Lord Rkeay): 
The following telegram has just been 
received :— 


** From Viceroy, 8th April, 1895. 

“Low reports, 7th, strong opposition to 
bridging operations at Aladand this morning. 
A large number of enemy crowned heights on 
the opposite side of river and fired on working 
parties. Umra Khan’s brother was in command 
with a number of his cavalry and infantry. 
General Waterfield’s Brigade, supported by 15th 
Bengal Infantry, advanced to force passage of 
river, No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, 
and Maxim of King’s Own Borderers, co-operat- 
ing effectively; then 11th Bengal Lancers 
made brilliant dash across river and attacked 
enemy, who had begun to bolt up valley. 
Eleventh pursued for miles, up to Uch, killing 
about 100. Fourth and 15th Bengal Infantry 
then forded river and occupied Chakdarra. 
King’s Own Borderers, fording about a mile 
above, captured Umra Khan’s fort at Thana 
with slight opposition. Our loss was slight— 
one sapper and few men and horses wounded. 
Camels are now crossing Malakand Pass ; about 
1,000 arrived Khar, 7th. 

‘* Low reports First Brigade has shifted cam 
to site 2nd Brigade. Our casualties on 7t 
crossing Swat river were—2nd Battalion, King’s 
Own Borderers, one man wounded; 1lth Ben- 
gal Infantry, one man wounded; 4th Sikhs, 
two men drowned ; Sappers, two men wounded. 
Enemy’s loss was 150. uhammed Shah, Umra 
Khan’s brother, was in command of enemy, 
and escaped. Three Regiments Third Brigade 
on Malakand Pass. Convoy camels came 
through 7th April. Uch and Katgola Pass will 
be occupied 8th. Your telegram of 5th. Pro- 
gress of wounded will be reported by telegraph 
as soon as known.”’ 


2X 
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TIME-MARKS ON LETTERS. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government when it was 
intended to introduce the practice of 
indicating the hour of posting on the 
post-mark as in America and other 
countries ; whether any commencement 
had yet been made; and when it was 
expected that the plan would be in full 
operation—said, that the question which 
he had placed upon the Paper was one 
which attracted a good deal of attention 
among all classes of the community, and 
his object was to ascertain what the 
present Government were doing in 
regard to it. He believed that up to 
the year 1818 or 1820 the practice of 
marking the hour on the post-mark pre- 
vailed in our Post Office. Why that 
practice was given up he did not kuow, 
and he did not suppose that there were 
any Members present in the House who 
were old enough to recollect. The prac- 
tice of marking the hour of posting 
enabled the public to check and control 
and trace their letters; it enabled mer- 
chants and traders to ascertain whether 
business correspondence had been posted 
at the hour at which it should have been 
posted; and it enabled private indivi- 
duals to ascertain whether their servants 
had posted letters entrusted to them at 
the proper hour and at the most conve- 
nient pillar, a matter as to which every- 
one had, at times, occasion for some little 
internal doubt. Some 200 Members of 
the House of Commons had signed a 
requisition in favour of this system, 
which had for many years been in opera- 
tion with enormous advantage in the 
United States, and had also been adopted 
by Canada and Australia. As an illus. 
tration of its advantage he might 
mention that the day before he put this 
question on the Paper he received a letter 
from Virginia which brought the matter 
very vividly to his mind. From the 
marks upon the letter it appeared that 
it was posted at a certain small town in 
that State at 7 a.m. on March 20, that 
it reached the head office in that State at 
11 a.m. the same day, and that it was 
received at New York at 12 o'clock at 
night. It was not till it arrived at our 
own metropolis that the letter failed to 
show any indication that could be made 
out by an ordinary individual as to the 
hour when it was received. His Friend 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, who had been 
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one of the most vigorous and able critics 
on postal matters, and to whose in- 
fluence and suggestions many of the 
recent reforms were distinctly owing, 
had drawn attention to this subject in 
the other House, and he was informed 
that during the last two or three weeks 
some advance had been made in reference 
to the reintroduction of the old English 
system. But, as to the progress of this 
reform, he would like information. He 
was informed that in two post offices in 
London the practice of hour-marking had 
lately been introduced to some extent. 
He believed that in the House of Com- 
mons—he did not know how it was in 
their Lordships’ House—letters posted 
between 7 and 10 o'clock had the hour 
marked upon them, and he believed that 
some letters were marked in the same 
way at the General Post Office. He 
was also given to understand that in 
some large towns in England a commence- 
ment in the same direction had already 
been made. He desired to ask when it was 
expected that the practice would be in 
full operation over the whole of the 
United Kingdom. He was aware that 
there used to be a system in our Post 
Office of indicating, by means of some 
mysterious letters in the post-mark, the 
hour of posting, and that the index to 
those letters was stated to be in the 
“ Postal Guide,” but that the particular 
page in the “ Postal Guide ” had for some 
reason been removed. A gentleman who 
had taken a great interest in postal 
affairs, and who was not a sanguine man, 
had stated that he was afraid that, unless 
the Post Office authorities were more 
active than sometimes, the completion of 
this reform would take some years, and 
that it might not happen in the lifetime 
of himself and others of their Lordships. 
Perhaps, however, the noble Lord oppo- 
site would, in answering the question on 
the Paper, be able to allay some of the 
anxieties in regard to the matter. 

THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH) said, that, in the absence 
of his noble Friend Lord Playfair, 
through indisposition, the Postmaster 
General had asked him to say that 
he had already introduced the sys- 
tem which the noble Lord opposite had 
so urgently pressed upon the House. 
The plan adopted was to mark in clock 
figures the hour at which the letter 
passed under the stamp. This would be 
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found set out at page 41 of the new 
Postal Regulations. He could not tell 
the noble Lord whether the reform would 
take as long as he inferred before it 
should become general, but this he 
might say, that it was the intention of 
the Post Office Department to cause the 
system to become general as soon as 
possible. It was not, however, thought 
desirable to incur the very great expense 
of making this alteration on all the 
stamps in the United Kingdom at one 
and the same time. He hoped that the 
noble Lord would be satisfied with the 
assurance that the system which he had 
pressed for would be. introduced as 
speedily as possible throughout the 
Kingdom. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
rising to move the Third Reading of this 
Bill said : I did not intend to make any 
observations at this stage, the Bill having 
already been before your Lordships more 
than once, but my attention has been 
called to some remarks recently made 
with regard to it which, I think, require 
an answer and explanation. The Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Law Society 
has recently been examined before a 
Committee of the other House with 
reference to the expediency of appointing 
a State trustee, and in the course of his 
evidence he said :— 


“The present idea is that the employment of 
the official trustee by the public is to be volun- 
tary, but there is very little doubt, judging by 
our experience in the past, that an effort would 
be m to extend his employment in every 
possible way.”’ 


Now, this is the passage to which I 
specially take exception :— 


**T see the Lord Chancellor, in his evidence 
before the Committee, objects to the term 
‘attracting business,’ because it looks as if the 
official trustee would —- to get business. 
The Land Registry was established as a purely 
voluntary system. In that capacity it failed ; 
and, having failed to attract business, the officials 
have induced the Lord Chancellor in seven out 
of the last nine years to bring Bills into Parlia- 
ment to make the use of the registry compulsory 
in a district to be named, with a view, of 
course, to make it compulsory throughout the 
country.” 

I am, no doubt, responsible for some of 
those measures, and I desire to state 
that these statements have been made 
under a complete misapprehension of the 
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facts. The Bills which I have intro- 
duced have not been brought in by me 
at the instance of the officials of the 
Land Registry. My noble predecessor 
is responsible for the other Bills, and I 
have his authority for saying that, in 
his case also, no opinions of the officials 
of the Land Registry influenced his 
action. I have every desire to see re- 
form and improvement in the transfer of 
land, but I certainly should not, at the 
instance of the officials of the Land 
Registry, and with the view of increas- 
ing the fees there, have put myself to 
the trouble of introducing measures such 
as this, nor should I have dreamed of 
inviting your Lordships to pass into law 
a measure of this importance merely that 
the fees of the Land Registry might be 
increased. Nothing of that has operated 
on my mind or, I am assured, on that of 
my predecessor in office. We have be- 
lieved—we believe now—that a system 
of land registration would be of great 
advantage to the people of this country 
—to the owners, purchasers, and sellers 
of land—and it is in that belief that we 
have asked your Lordships to pass this 
measure through your House. I have, 
I own, very considerable sympathy with 
the objections taken by solicitors and others 
to what is called “ officialism.” Speaking 
generally, I do not think it desirable that 
the State should, through its officials, com- 
pete with professional people of any de- 
scription, or that they should do the work 
which would otherwise be done by pro- 
fessional men. But I limit that expres- 
sion of opinion to the cases where pro- 
fessional men can do the work. In 
founding this system, we are dealing 
with a proposal which solicitors cannot 
give effect to. A system of land regis- 
tration can only be established by the 
State, and the State, in establishing it, 
is not competing with professional men, 
but is undertaking a work in the in- 
terests of the public—a work which it is 
quite impossible that professional men 
can give effect to. I have formed a de- 
cided opinion that a measure of this kind 
would be advantageous, and I think I 
can appeal to broad experience in its 
favour. Almost every country, includ- 
ing many of our own colonies, has adopted 
a system either of registration of title or 
registration of deeds; and in some 
countries—Germany and Hungary, for 
instance—that has been done after 
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experience of the working of similar mea- 
sures in those countries. I cannot doubt 
that what has proved beneficial in so 
many parts of the world, under so many 
systems of government and administra- 
tion, and with differing laws, would be 
found applicable in this country also. 
The system has worked well in our 
colonies, and I have not heard a sugges- 
tion that it would be well to revert to 
the system in use in those colonies before. 
That appears to me to be an overwhelm- 
ing body of testimony in favour of a 
measure of this sort. It has been said 
that the change would give facilities for 
fraud. Iam not of that opinion. At 
least, I have this to appeal to—that in 
the colonies which I have referred to an 
insurance fund has been established. 
The calls on this insurance fund have 
been altogether without importance ; 
and that, I think, affords one good 
evidence for saying that that apprehen- 
sion is not likely to be well founded. 
The opposition to this Bill, no doubt, 
has been strongly urged by the solicitors 
in this country. I do not for a moment 
mean to indicateor to suggest, from know- 
ledge or experience, that they are con- 
sciously actuated by any motives of self- 
interest. I believe they are perfectly 
honest in the opposition which they have 
raised ; but it is a striking fact that it 
is only, as far as I know, from them that 
any opposition to this Bill proceeds. I 
have received many letters on the sub- 
ject of the Bill. I have received many 
encouragements to proceed with it, and 
many expressions of a hope that it will 
be passed into law; but, except from 
solicitors, I have not received any note 
of opposition or hostility to it. No doubt 
there have been many suggestions for its 
amendment, and for the making of the 
system more perfect. Although I do 
not for a moment intend to say that the 
solicitors in their opposition are actuated 
by any conscious self-interest, yet un- 
doubtedly some of them are very fully 
alive to the impression that the result of 
passing the Bill would be very dis- 
advantageous to them. I have received 
from a solicitor in the West of England 
a letter, in which he reproached me 
bitterly for having invited your Lord- 
ships to pass such a Bill. He called my 


attention to the fact that it was to the 

solicitors of this country I owed my 

present position, because without their 
Lord Chancellor. 
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having favoured me with briefs I should 
not have occupied it ; and he thought it 
a very poor return for this that I should 
strive to work a deadly injury by such a 
measure. I believe that this impression 
is exaggerated, but, nevertheless, one 
finds in certain quarters those who 
entertain it, and it accounts for a certain 
amount of opposition, unconsciously 
dictated, no doubt, by feelings of that 
description. Of course I do not pretend 
that this measure is perfect. It is in- 
tended, in the first instance, to be 
tentative only. There are already two 
counties in England where registration 
of deeds is compulsory; and I think 
everyone is agreed that it is a system 
which has not proved altogether satis- 
factory in its working. The object of 
the Bill is to enable a trial to be made 
of the system of registration of title in 
lieu of registration of deeds, and it is a 
system justified by the experience of 
other countries and of our colonies. I 
believe that when the system comes into 
operation it will be found to be very 
beneficial. One word as to the observa- 
tion that the Bill is being introduced 
because land registry under a voluntary 
system had failed to attract business. I 
do not think that is altogether an accu- 
rate description. There has been a very 
considerable amount of land registration 
in the land register under a voluntary 
system ; but I think this is an instance 
in which it is impossible to conclude that 
the fact that a small amount of land has 
been registered has resulted from dis- 
satisfaction with the system. The truth 
is that those who, I believe, would be 
benefited by the system—namely, the 
owners of land—have been largely un- 
aware of the advantages of the measure. 
They purchase a piece of land, or some 
transaction takes place with reference to 
land ; they leave the whole matter to be 
carried out by the solicitors; and the 
fact that there is a land registry, and 
that the land might be registered occurs 
in truth to very few owners indeed. I 
have already quoted my own case. 
I purchase a small piece of land. I 
should have been glad if such a measure 
as this had been in force, where, as a 
matter of course, the land passed on the 
register in consequence of the transac- 
tion ; but one has many things to think 
about, and the idea of the land register 
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only occurred to me when the transac- | 
tion was in progress. Therefore, all 
I venture to do is to utter a protest that 
the extent to which the land registry 
has been used is no evidence of the 
extent to which it would be used if its 
advantages were known and realised, as 
I am quite sure they would be under 
such a system as is proposed by this 
Bill. 


Bill read 3°. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I pro- 
pose an Amendment in consequence of a 
suggestion made by my noble Friend 
Viscount Cross, in order to meet a point 
raised by him in the Standing Committee, 
and which I promised to consider. 


Amendment agreed to, and Bill passed. 


COURTS OF LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Tote LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said it had passed through the other 
House, and it was to enable the Court 
of Justiciary and the Court of Session in 
Scotland to regulate the fees in those 
Courts. The present powers for doing 
so did not appear to be altogether 
sufficient. 


Bill read 2°. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear or 
KIMBERLEY) moved that, as there was 
no business to-morrow, the House should 
meet at a quarter-past Four o'clock. At 
the next Evening Sitting, on Tuesday, 
the 30th, the House would meet at a 
quarter-past Four o’clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Five o’clock. 
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Retirement. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 8th April 1895. 


The House met shortly after Three of 
the Clock. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt—‘ Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861, relating to Minehead, Morecambe, 
Moy River, and Woody Bay.”’ 

Bill presented accordingly, and read first time ; 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 197.] 


ULTIMUS HERES (SCOTLAND) (AC- 
COUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 
Copy ordered 


‘*Of Returns of Abstract Account of the 
Receipts and Payments of the Queen’s and Lord 
urer’s Remembrancer, Scotland, in the 
year ended the 3lst day of December 1894, in 
the Administration of Estates and Treasure 
Trove on behalf of the Crown; and of Alpha- 
betical List of Estates which fell to the Crown 
as Ultimus Heres in Scotland, administered by 
the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, in the year ended the 31st day of 
December 1894.”’—/(Sir John Hibbert.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 207.] 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For the Mid Division of Norfolk v. Mr. 
Clement Higgins, Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds.—( Mr. H. 7. Anstruther.) 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT. 
*Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House, 
announcing his intention of retiring from 
the Chair, as followeth (all the Members 
being uncovered) :— 

I ask leave to intervene for a few mo- 
ments before the regular business of the 
day is proceeded with, in order that I 
may make an announcement to the 
House—an announcement which I should 
have wished to make before, but in 
making which at this moment I hope 
I am, to the best of my power, con- 
sulting the convenience of the House. 
Considerations of health, which I cannot 
overlook, have obliged me to come to a 
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decision—a decision at which I have 
arrived, I hope I need not assure the 
House, after deep deliberation and 
with the utmost reluctance. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Elected to this Chair more than 
11 years ago, and thrice re-elected, 
I have passed through many Sessions. I 
desire unreservedly to say that I have 
received from al] sides of the House a 
consideration and a forbearance which 
have greatly mitigated the sense of 
responsibility, and greatly alleviated the 
mere physical labour of sitting in this 
Chair. I have passed through many 
Sessions, some of storm and stress, some 
others of comparative, but only of com- 
parative, repose. But in all that time I 
desire to acknowledge most earnestly, and 
from the bottom of my heart, the way in 
which hon. Members on both sides and 
on all sides of the House have treated 
me. If during that time I have given 
offence to any one Member, or more 
Members, or to any section of the House, 
I hope that an Act of Oblivion may be 
passed. [Cheers.} If I have ever de- 
viated from that calm which should 
characterise the utterances of the occu- 
pant of this Chair, I hope every 
single Member of the House will be- 
lieve me when I say that I have never 
been consciously actuated by any personal 
or political feeling—{ Loud sera rg 
that, in all I have done and said, I have, 
at least according to my poor judgment, 
tried to consult the advantage and the 
permanent interests of this Assembly. 
|Cheers.| Speaking as your representa- 
tive, and speaking on my own behalf, I 
desire to thank all officers of this House 
—all those who are in any way concerned 
with enabling this great legislative ma- 
chine to go on smoothly from day to 
day—for the assistance which I have 
received from them. I desire, in- 
asmuch as I am more immediately 
brought into contact with them, to thank 
the Clerk of this House and the two 
Gentlemen who sit with him at the Table. 
[Cheers.| The House knows their ser- 
vices ; but no one knows better than he 
who is now taking his leave of 
the House, and who has so often 
taken advantage of their counsel 
and advice—no one, I say, can have 
a deeper consciousness than I of their 
unostentatious labours. ([Cheers.] I 


have said that I have passed through 
many Sessions ; I have witnessed many 
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changes, I have witnessed changes in 
the procedure of this House, and I would 
venture to say that although Standing 
Orders and Rules of this House, when 
they are enacted and are in force, 
ought to be observed both in the 
spirit and in the letter, yet that 
neither Rules, nor Orders, nor Stand- 
ing Orders of this House are of per- 
manent and lasting obligation. They 
must change as circumstances change. 
One thing I venture to think is abso- 
lutely essential, and that is that we 
should pay regard to those honourable 
traditions, and to that great code of law, 
unwritten though it be, which is of im- 
perative and stringent obligation, if that 
continuity of sentiment is to be main- 
tained to which all institutions owe so 
much, to which this House has at all times 
attached so much value, and to the 
observance of which it owes so many in- 
estimable advantages. [Cheers.] Finally, 
let me say a few parting words in 
conclusion; and I wish to speak, 
not with the brief remnant of authority 
which is still left to me with the sands 
of my official life rapidly running 
out, I would rather speak as a Member 
of 30 years’ experience in this House 
who speaks to his brother Members and 
comrades, if I may dare to use the 
term. [Cheers.] I would fain hope that, 
by the co-operation of all its Members, 
this House may continue to be a pattern 
and a model to foreign nations, and to 
those great peoples who have left our 
shores and have carried our blood, our 
race, our language, our institutions, and 
our habits of thought to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. I would fain indulge 
in the belief and the hope, and as 
I speak with the traditions of this House 
and its glorious memories crowding on 
my mind, that hope and that belief 
become stronger and more emphasised, 
though with both hope and belief I 
would couple an earnest but an humble 
prayer thatthis House may have centuries 
of honour, of dignity, and of usefulness 
before it ; and that it may continue to 
hold, not a prominent only, but a first 
and foremost position among the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of the world. [Loud 
cheers. | 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
Mr. Speaker, the House has heard with 
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deep and painful emotion the announce- 
ment you have found it your duty to 
make. [* Hear, hear.”| The sentiment 
to which that announcement gives rise 
in the heart of every man—I say it, I am 
sure, with truth—wherever in this House 
he sits, is one of profound regret at the 
immeasurable loss which we are destined 
to sustain and of heartfelt gratitude to 
you, Sir, for the memorable services 
which you have rendered to this House 
and to your country. [Cheers.| This is 
not the occasion on which we are to give 
adequate utterance to those feelings ; but 
I am sure I shall have the cordial support 
of the House when I give notice that to- 
morrow I shall move :— 


“That the thanks of this House be given to 
Mr. Speaker for his distinguished services in the 
Chair for more than 11 years; that he be 
assured that this House fully appreciates the 
zeal and ability with which he has discharged 
the duties of his high office through a period 
of unusual labour, difficulty, and anxiety, 
and the judgment and firmness with which he 
has maintained its privileges and dignity ; and 
that this House feels the strongest sense of his 
unremitting attention to the constantly in- 
creasing business of Parliament, and the uniform 
urbanity and kindness which have earned for 
him the respect and esteem of this House.”’ 


When that Motion has been carried, as 
it will be, Iam sure, nemine contradicente, 
T shall also move :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty that she will 
be most graciously pleased to confer some signal 
mark of Her Royal favour upon the Right Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of this House, 
for his eminent services during the important 
period in which he has with such distinguished 
ability and dignity presided in the Chair of this 
House, and assuring Her Majesty that whatever 
expense Her Majesty shall think fit to be in- 
curred upon that account this House will make 
good the same.’’ [Cheers.] 


Mr. BALFOUR: It will to-morrow 
be my melancholy privilege to second the 
Resolution of which the right hon. 
Gentleman has just given notice. I will, 
therefore, do nothing more on the present 
occasion than express the profound grief, 
on personal as well as public grounds, 
with which I have listened to the 
announcement which you, Sir, have made 
from the Chair. 
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IRISH CARBONIFEROUS SANDSTONE. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware that quarries 
exist at Mount Charles, County Donegal, 
of very beautiful and durable building 
stone (carboniferous sandstone), which 
has the advantage of keeping its colour 
when Portland stone will turn black, 
and that the said stone has been used in 
the new buildings of the Royal Dublin 
Society in Kildare Street ; and whether 
he will take steps to have it used in 
public buildings in England and Scot- 
land ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. HeErBertT GLADSTONE, 
Leeds, W.) : I have no knowledge of the 
stone referred to by the hon. Member, 
and I should fear that the cost of car- 
riage to London, or, indeed, to any of the 
eastern or central districts of Great 
Britain, would be prohibitive of its use. 
If, however, the hon. Member will cause 
me to be furnished with a specimen of 
the stone, and with further particulars as 
to quality and cost, and as to means and 
cost of transport, I shall be happy to 
have the matter examined into in my 
Department. 


WICKLOW BREAKWATER. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Wicklow, Mr. 
J. Sweetman, I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the very critical 
condition of the breakwater at Wicklow 
has been reported to the Board of Public 
Works, the engineer having stated that 
no one could now give this pier a month’s 
lease; whether he is aware that the 
Commissioners of the Harbour, who are 
at present expending some £2,000 with 
a contractor on urgent temporary repairs, 
have during the past ten months made 
constant application to the Treasury, 
through the Chief Secretary and through 
the Board of Public Works, for a grant 
to enable them to secure the breakwater 
and improve the harbour; that they 
have obtained and laid before the Board 
of Public Works, by its directions, plans, 
specifications, and a tender for repairing 
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and improving the harbour for £22,500, 
on which Sir Alexander Rendel has 
recommended additions and modifica- 
tions, bringing the cost up to some 
£30,000 ; and that the town of Wick- 
low, with a valuation of £5,266, in 
addition to paying its share of the £1,940 
annually paid for the £40,000 harbour 
loan by that district, contributes £540 
annually towards this harbour in interest 
on the former £12,000 harbour loan, and 
is unable to contribute anything further 
than the surplus income of the port 
(which it is willing to do if given the 
power) in raising a loan of £10,000, pro- 
vided the Treasury gives the balance 
required as a grant; and whether, con- 
sidering the present very critical condi- 
tion of this harbour, and its importance 
to the locality and also to the Govern- 
ment now that a cordite factory has been 
started in the neighbourhood, he will 
take immediate steps to give a grant for 
the necessary repairs before it is blocked 
by the collapse of its breakwater ? 

THe SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
I fully recognise the importance and 
difficulty of this matter, and it is receiv- 
ing every attention. The Exchequer has 
already advanced on loans sums amount- 
ing to £46,000 towards the construction 
of the harbour, and the Government is 
prepared to afford further assistance, but 
I cannot admit that the locality is unable 
to contribute anything by way of gua- 
rantee or otherwise. 


A BARNSLEY POLICE CASE. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., | 


Holmforth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the report of a case, heard before Mr. 
C. Harvey and other Barnsley 
trates on the 27th March, in which the 
solicitor defending certain miners against 
a charge of playing pitch and toss, asked 
a police witness for the prosecution who 
was with him on the occasion in question, 
but Superintendent Kene objected to this 
question being answered by the witness, 
and the Bench allowed the objection, 
upon which the solicitor retired from the 
case ; and whether he will make inquiries 
into the circumstances of the case ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquiT#, Fife, E.): I have made inquiry 


Mr. J. O'Connor. 
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into the case, and am informed that the 
facts are as stated in the question. Super- 
intendent Kene did object to one of the 
witnesses, a police constable, answering 
the question, who accompanied another 
constable and himself at the time he saw 
thedefendants gaming. The objection was 
taken on the ground of privilege, and that 
it would not be public policy todisclose the 
name of the third person. The Justices 
upheld the objection. I cannot interfere 


Arrangements. 


in what is after all only a question as to 
improper admission or rejection of evi- 
dence, unless I have reason to believe 
that some substantial injustice has been 
done, which, so far as I am aware, there 
is no ground for suggesting in this case. 


SCIENCE AND ART STUDENTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether he is aware 
that during the last five years in 
Ireland there has been a falling off in 
the attendance of science and art 
students of 26 per cent., whereas within 
the same period the number of science 
and art students has increased by about 
60 per cent. in England ; and whether 
equal financial assistance will be pro- 
portionately granted to Great Britain 
and Ireland ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The facts are correctly 
stated in the first part of the question. 
But during the last two years for which 
the figures are available there has been a 
slight increase in the numbers for Ire- 
land. As regards financial assistance, 
the grants offered to Ireland by the 
Science and Art Department are more 
liberal than to Great Britain. The 
grants for fittings, apparatus, and 
examples, and those for technical in- 
struction, which have been suspended in 
Great Britain while the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act of 1890 re- 
mains in force, are continued in Ireland, 
the other grants being the same in both 
countries. 


IRISH POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. F. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
why the Post Office authorities discon- 
tinued a mail car through the village of 
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Ballylooby, county Tipperary, thereby 
causing much inconvenience to the in- 
habitants ; is he aware that the people 
of that district are willing to give the 
Post Office authorities a guarantee for 
the cost of s:nding a mail car through 
Ballylooby ; and will he consent to have 
a mail car run on the Ballylooby route 
daily, as before, on condition that the 
Post Office is indemnified by a guarantee 
for the expenses of that mail car 
service ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArnoLp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I regret that I cannot sanction a service 
by day mail to Ballylooby. The village 
did, it is true, enjoy that accommodation 
when the day mail car to Clogheen ran 
through the village ; but it became neces- 
sary to divert this car in order to serve 
a district receiving a considerable amount 
of correspondence, while there were only 
three or four letters a day for Ballylooby, 
which suffer delay in consequence of the 
change. In these circumstances it would 
be hardly possible for the Post Office to 
establish a mail car under guarantee. 
But if the district choose to put on a 
car, I might be able to take advantage 
of it for the few letters referred to. 

Mr. A. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a memorial rela- 
tive to the present night mail postal 
service to Lismore, Cappoquin, Tallow, 
Ballyduff, and surrounding district ; and 
whether he is prepared to recommend 
changes in the direction desired by 
memorialists 1 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
quite recently received the memorial 
referred to, and inquiry is being made 
into the subject of it; but some weeks 
must elapse before I can be in a position 
to come to a decision. 


THE CASE OF PATRICK FINNIGAN. 

Mr. M. M. BODKIN (Roscommon, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Patrick Finnigan, at present under- 
going a sentence of penal servitude at 
Mountjoy Prison on conviction of com- 
plicity in murder; (2) is he aware that 
it was proved at the trial by the Crown 
the murder in question was instigated by 
a land agent named Regan, who was 
proved to be present and assisted at the 
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outrage, and who escaped from justice 
by a flight to America ; that a police 
constable named Muldowney, who was 
engaged in protection of the said Regan, 
was convicted, and sentenced to death 
for complicity in the murder ; and that 
the Attorney General entered a nolle 
prosequi in regard to a number of men 
who were arrested and charged at the 
same time as Muldowney and Finnigan, 
and against whom precisely the same 
evidence was in existence, on the ground 
that such evidence was not sufficient to 
justify a conviction; (3) was the sen- 
tence of Constable Muldowney commuted 
from the capital penalty to penal servi- 
tude, and has Constable Muldowney been 
yet released ; (4) is he aware that the 
jury on the first trial refused to convict 
Patrick Finnigan, and that he has now 
suffered in all over 12 years’ imprison- 
ment ; and (5) will he give a favourable 
consideration to Finnigan’s case, with a 
view to a commutation of his sentence ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Myattention has been drawn 
to the case of this convict, who was con- 
victed of murder in August 1884, and sen- 
tenced todeath. The sentence, however, 
was subsequently commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. The facts are substantially 
as stated in the second and fourth para- 
graphs, except that, as I am informed, 
Regan was a land steward (not land 
agent), and that it is not known upon 
what grounds the Attorney General of 
the day entered a nolle prosequi in the 
other cases referred to. Muldowney’s 
sentence was also commuted to one of 
penal servitude for life ; he has not been 
released, being at present confined in 
Mountjoy Prison. Finnigan’s case was 
considered in 1886, 1888, 1891, and 
again in April of last year. As at 
present advised, there seems to be no 
sufficient grounds for ordering his re- 
lease. 


SHIPMENT OF SAILORS AND FIREMEN 
AT FOREIGN PORTS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can state what fees Consular officers 
are allowed to charge for the shipment of 
seamen. on board of English vessels in 
foreign ports ; whether he is aware that 
certain agents who use the Consul’s 
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office in the port of Antwerp charge 
seamen 10s. each as a shipping fee ; 
whether he is aware that seamen are 
unable to secure employment on board 
of English ships in the port of Antwerp 
unless through the agency of these men ; 
whether he is also aware that crews are 
signed on by these agents in the absence 
of the Consul ; and whether he can see 
his way to prevent these men using the 
Consul’s office for the purpose of ex- 
torting such fees from the seamen ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): The statutory fee paid to 
Government is two shillings for each 
seaman shipped. We have no know- 
ledge as to the alleged action of agents, 
but if evidence is given an inquiry will 
be instituted. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can state how many 
able seamen and firemen were shipped on 
board of English vessels during the year 
1894 in the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam; whether he 
can state how many of such sailors and 
firemen were British and how many 
were foreigners; and whether he will 
cause to be published in the Labour 
Gazette the number of foreigners signed 
on as able seamen and firemen on British 
vessels in British ports, also the number 
of foreigners signed on as able seamen 
and firemen on British vessels in the 
ports of Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): The information asked for by the 
hon. Member is not in the possession of 
the Board of Trade. As respects the 
last paragraph of the question it would 
not be safe to undertake to publish in 
the Labour Gazette any particular in- 
formation, as in editing the Gazette it is 
necessary to deal with the contents ac- 
cording to the varying exigencies of 


space. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SEAMEN. 
Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he intends to take any 
steps to carry out the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Labour with 
reference to increasing the seamen’s 
Mr. J. Havelock Wilson. 
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accommodation on board of ship, from 
72 cubic feet to 120 cubic feet; what 
accommodation is allowed to convicts, 
soldiers, and paupers ; why the Board of 
Trade does not insist on shipowners who 
carry Lascar seamen on board of their 
ships, allowing these men the 72 cubic 
feet of space as set forth in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1872; whether it 
is a fact that on board of several steam- 
ships comveying Her Majesty’s mails, 
and who carry Lascar crews, that these 
men are only allowed 36 cubic feet of 
space; and what steps he intends to 
take with a view of enforcing the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act on board of all 
vessels, and especially on those vessels 
receiving a subsidy for the carrying of 
Her Majesty’s mails ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Such steps as the 
Board of Trade have been able to take 
(without fresh legislation) with regard 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour affecting seamen, 
have already been taken, and are ex- 
plained in a paper (c. 7540-1894) 
recently presented to Parliament. The 
question of increasing the minimum 
crew space allowance will be considered 
when an opportunity for legislation 


‘occurs. I am unable to furnish the hon. 


Member with particulars of the accom- 
modation allowed on transports or other 
vessels not coming under Board of Trade 
survey. All British merchant vessels 
(whether carrying Her Majesty’s mails 
or not) are required to have for each 
seaman or apprentice a space of not less 
than 72 cubic feet; and penalties are 
provided for contravention of this re- 
quirement. Complaints have, however, 
recently been made to the Board of 
Trade that, in certain vessels carrying 
Lascar seamen only the space (36 cubic 
feet for each man) required by the In- 
dian Act, has been provided. The 
owners of these vessels have been in- 
formed that the provisions of the Im- 
perial Act must be complied with, and 
the matter is receiving the careful 
attention of the Board of Trade sur- 
veyors. Representations have also been 
made to the Secretary of State for 
India. 


WEIGHING SEAMEN’S FOOD. 
Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
I beg to ask the President of the 
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Board of Trade whether his at- 
tention has been called to a report 
of a trial in the Central District 
Court at Newfoundland, where Thomas 
Weatherill and William Prentice, of the 
vessel Flite, sued Captain Hargreaves for 
supplying them with food which was con- 
siderably under the weight agreed upon in 
their articles of agreement; whether it is 
a fact that the menalleged that the balance 
which was used for weighing the food 
was defective ; and whether there is any 
law to compel owners to supply their 
vessels with weights and measures which 
are thoroughly adjusted and certified to 
be correct ; and, if there is no such law, 
will he at an early date bring in a Bill 
making it compulsory on all shipowners 
to supply their vessels with properly ad- 
justed weights and measures ? 

Mr. BRYCE: My attention had not 
been called to the case referred to in the 
question until I received a communica- 
tion, dated the 3rd inst., from the hon. 
Member himself. I have, however, been 
in communication with the managing 
owner of the Elite. He appears to have 
no knowledge of the circumstances, and 
states that the finding of the ship in pro- 
visions rests with the master, who is also 
half-owner. The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894 (Section 201), provides that proper 
weights and measures shall be kept on 
board ship, and the master is liable to a 
fine (£10) if he neglects to comply with 
this requirement. I have given directions 
for the weights and measures of the 
Elite to be inspected upon the next re- 
turn of the vessel to this country. 
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BALLYMACARRETT POOR LAW 
ELECTION. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if his atten- 
tion has been called to a protest lodged 
by Mr. John Morton, J.P., one of the 
candidates for the office of Guardian at 
the present Poor Law election for the 
Ballymacarrett electoral division of the 
Belfast Union, against the nomination 
of Dr. William Gibson and Mr. James 
Hollywood, two of the other candidates, 
upon the ground that they were jointly 
nominated by Mr. Wolff, of 7, Station 
Street, who, as the Poor Rate Collector 
reports, was not in occupation of these 
premises since Ist March last; (2) 
whether Mr. Wolff was entitled to vote 
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for or nominate candidates as Poor Law 
Guardians in respect of these premises at 
the present election for this division, and 
whether the nomination of Dr. William 
Gibson and Mr. James Hollywood is ren- 
dered void by reason of the disqualifica- 
tion of their nominator, Mr. Wolff ; and, 
(3) what action the Local Government 
Board intend to take in the matter ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph. The Re- 
turning Officer has not yet made his 
return of the persons elected as Guar- 
dians for the Belfast Union. If, how- 
ever, the gentlemen in question should 
be returned as Guardians, and their right 
to act in that capacity be questioned, the 
Local Government Board will, of course, 
carefully consider any representations 
that may be made to them in the 
matter. 


CODE CABLEGRAMS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has observed that 
the new official vocabulary for code 
cablegrams, prepared by the Inter- 
national Telegraph Office at Berne, is 
objected to, on the grounds, among 
others, that it contains words identical 
in signals with other words, words with 
only one signal difference from other 
words, words with only one letter 
difference from other words, words 
with first letter’s signals danger- 
ously like others, and words re- 
presenting names of articles of com- 
merce, coins, numerals, and firms, and 
localities ; and whether this vocabulary 
can still be amended and extended, or 
whether it is binding, as it stands, on the 
public; and, if amendments will be 
accepted, whether he will suggest that 
the official compilers of it should consult 
with two or more British telegraph ex- 
perts, and with the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, with a view to removing 
the defects complained of ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
aware that objections have been raised 
on the grounds mentioned by the hon. 
Member ; but I may remind the House 
that the new vocabulary does not come 
into force until the lst January 1898. 
There is ample time for consideration in 
the interval, and the matter is receiving 
careful attention. 
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THE EAST LONDON WATER COMPANY. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he has received a petition from certain 
burgesses of the borough of West Ham, 
stating that, owing to the negligence of 
the East London Water Company in not 
causing their mains to be repaired, the 
direct supply of water is still cut off, and 
the public health thereby endangered, 
owing to the accumulation of sewage 
matter ; and whether he can take any 
steps to compel the Company to fulfil 
their statutory obligations ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tart LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
received the petition referred to in the 
question, and I have communicated with 
the East London Waterworks Company 
with regard to it. I am informed that 
the road in which the petitioners reside 
is now supplied with water, the repairs 
to the pipes having been completed on 
Thursday last. 

Mr. GROVE asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that in 
various other localities of West Ham 
the same complaint was made, that for 
three months less one week the water 
supply had been cut off. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
that was so; but I have no power to 
enforce proceedings. 

HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Queen Liliokuo- 
lani is kept a prisoner in a barracks 
at Honolulu ; who is responsible for her 
safe keeping ; and whether it would be 
possible to make representations to what- 
ever body now constitutes the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii suggesting the advisa- 
bility of allowing her to reside in her 
palace under a guard, if a guard be 
necessary under the circumstances ¢ 

Sr EDWARD GREY: We have 
heard that the Queen has been sentenced 
to imprisonment, but the matter is not 
one in which Her Majesty’s Government 
could interfere, nor are there any grounds 
upon which they could found a represen- 
tation. 


THE TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY, 


Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he is yet in 
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@ position to give any information as to 
the intention of the Treasury with 
reference to the Resolution passed by 
the County Kerry Grand Jury concern- 
ing the Tralee and Dingle Railway ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The Grand 
Jury’s Resolution asks for a free grant 
of £15,000, but my hon. Friend will 
remember that when the question of a 
loan for the improvement of the line was 
under discussion a year ago, the Treasury 
stated that such a question could not be 
entertained in the absence of new and 
satisfactory arrangements for the work- 
ing of the line. These conditions not 
having yet been fulfilled by the Grand 
Jury, I fear that I am not in a position 
at present to consider the question of a 
loan. A free grant is open to far more 
serious difficulties, and I need not remind 
my hon. Friend that when the excep- 
tional compassionate grant of £2,500 
was made last year, it was made on the 
express condition that it represented the 
final concession of the Government. 


Ireland. 


SCOTCH PARISHES. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether his attention has 
been called to the refusal of the petitions 
from Savoch and other quoad sacra 
parishes (possessing School Boards) to be 
constituted parishes for Parish Council 
purposes ; and whether he will give an 
assurance that full opportunity will be 
afforded before the next Parish Council 
Election takes place for a renewal of 
such applications, and that, if necessary, 
legislation will be introduced to facilitate 
such applications ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(SirGzorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): Iamawarethat theapplicationsfrom 
Savoch and other guoad sacra parishes 
have been refused, for what appear to 
me substantial reasons. No quoad sacra 
parish of the character and class of 
Savoch has been made a civil parish. If 
the applications are, under changed cir- 
cumstances, renewed, they will, as a 
matter of course, have full consideration. 
The existing law gives ample power to 
grant them if such a course is deemed 


expedient. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

















Distress in 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) in what 
portion of the parish of Aughamore have 
the relief works been opened, as men- 
tioned by him on Monday last ; (2) what 
proofs of the prevalence of exceptional 
distress are recognised and admitted by 
the Local Government Inspectors ; and 
(3) whether he will instruct these Inspec- 
tors to consult with the Priests in the 
distressed districts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The works re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph are at 
Castleroyan and between Kilkelly and 
Kiltimagh. As regards the second 
paragraph, the Inspectors are under no 
restrictions in the matter referred to. 
They accept any proofs, and form their 
conclusions upon any evidence which 
presents itself, and which appears to 
them to be reliable. It has already been 
intimated to the Inspectors that they 
should take every possible opportunity 
of consulting the Clergy in the course of 
their inquiries in distressed districts, 
and I understand it is now their practice 
to do so. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN : The right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer to my question 
on Monday gave the people of the locality 
to understand that he had ordered works 
to be opened at Aughamore, while it now 
appears that he was only referring to the 
works opened at Kiltimagh. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that 
I connect my answer with the question 
of my hon. Friend, but I will make 
further inquiry. The works at Kilti- 
magh are the only works opened. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNETLL 
(Donegal, 8.): Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, where there is direct and absolute 
contradiction between the reports made 
to him and the information furnished to 
us, take some means of satisfying him- 
self by independent inquiry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am going to 
spend a portion of my so-called holiday 
in paying a visit to Ireland, and I hope, 
while.on the spot, to be able to get such 
information as will prove satisfactory to 
hon. Members. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know that the 
works at Kiltimagh are four miles from 
Aughamore, and that the people of 
Aughamore have to walk eight miles ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I don’t consider 
that going four miles to work and four 
miles back is anything unheard of. 
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Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL: I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has been able to take any action 
with reference to the representations 
made to him in a letter dated 
28th February, by the Rev. Peter 
Kelly, P.P., Ardara, County Donegal, 
directing his attention to the fact that 
Ardara was one of the poorest parishes 
in the County of Donegal, and that the 
effects of a failure of the potato crop fell 
with especial severity on the inhabitants 
from the fact that there is no developed 
system of fishing or other means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and proposing 
remedies by the commencement of relief 
works and a better system of Local 
Government Board inspection for the 
relief of distress ; whether his attention 
has been directed to the proceedings of a 
public meeting held in Ardara, as 
reported in the Journal of 
Ist April, at which Father Kelly, who 
presided, strongly urged that men willing 
to work for 7s. a week should obtain 
employment instantly, at which meeting 
resolutions were unanimously carried 
urging on the Executive the necessity of 
starting public works, and characterising 
the Local Government Board’s system of 
inspection as futile and misleading ; and, 
whether he will take immediate steps, 
having regard to the weight of these 
representations, for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of the people of this locality ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
been made aware that the Guardians of 
the Glenties Union, at their meeting held 
on 29th March, passed a resolution 
urgently pressing on the Government 
the necessity for opening relief works in 
certain parts of the union, and complain- 
ing that, notwithstanding repeated 
representations of theirs to the like 
effect, no practical steps have been taken 
to meet the requirements of the case, 
stating also that the guardians are 
opposed to any further extension of out- 
door relief, inasmuch as the rates in some 
of their electoral divisions already amount 
to 6s. in the pound, and that further 
taxation would impoverish the union ; 
whether he is aware that, at a subsequent 
meeting of the same Board held on the 
Ist of April, a similar statement of facts 
and a request for a speedy opening of 
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relief works were put forward as matters 
of urgency requiring from the Govern- 
ment immediate attention ; whether his 
attention has been directed to the pro- 
ceedings of a public meeting held a few 
days ago at Ardara, in the Glenties 
Union, presided over by Major John- 
stone, J.P., Chairman of the Glenties 
Board, and to the speeches delivered on 
that occasion by the Rev. Peter Kelly, 
P.P., Mr. Congdon, Major Johnstone, 
Mr. Crumley, Mr. M‘Groarty, P.L.G., 
Mr. Gilbride, P.L.G., and other gentle- 
men, all testifying from personal know- 
ledge to the existence of acute distress in 
that district, and complaining of the 
neglect of the Government to do any- 
thing for its alleviation ; and whether 
he will direct that some practical action 
shall be promptly taken to cope with the 
serious state of affairs referred to in 
those speeches and resolutions ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to a report of the proceed- 
ings at the meetings of the Guardians of 
the Glenties Union, and at the public 
meeting referred to, as well as to the 
representations made by the reverend 
Gentleman named in the question of my 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
South Donegal. Relief works were 
opened some time ago in several divisions 
of this union, and the other parts of the 
union in which works have not been 
established have recently been visited by 
two of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board. Both of these 
gentlemen made a very careful investiga- 
tion of the condition of the poorer classes, 
and both concur in the opinion that at 
the present time there exists no necessity 
for the opening of additional works in 
the union. As regards the incidence of 
the poor rate in the union, I am informed 
that there is only one division out of 27 
in the union in which the rate is 5s. 10d. 
in the pound, and that in the remaining 
26 divisions the rate averages about 3s. 
in the pound. The view appears to have 
prevailed at the public meeting referred 
to, that a man who is “ willing to accept” 
a wage of 7s. a week should be afforded 
employment on relief works, and in 
reference to this, I have only to observe 
that although the rate of wages on relief 
works has been fixed at-a low figure, yet 
their primary object is not to afford 
employment to persons because they are 
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“ willing ” to work for this low remunera- 
tion, but to render assistance to persons 
who, being in occupation of land, are 
precluded from availing themselves of 
the usual means of obtaining poor law 
relief open to other persons. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his 
attention has been called to the utmost 
dissatisfaction which exists at present as 
regards the method of inspection 
pursued by those inspect s. Is he 
aware that these inspectors apparently 
do not consult the priests of the districts 
concerned, that they go as a kind of pic- 
nickers in tandem from one place to 
another. I wish to know, if that is 
brought to the knowledge of the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he will take any steps 
whatever to obtain a complete and satis- 
factory inspection ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I should deprecate 
the description my hon. and learned 
Friend has thought right to give of these 
public officers 

Mr. MACNEILL: To which I 
adhere. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I know so far as 
I can know anything at all without 
actual visual inspection—I know that 
these gentlemen go through an enormous 
amount of conscientious labour, and very 
trying duties. For my own part I take 
what they tell me, and take the reports 
with which they furnish me, as giving as 
good information as they can have access 
to. With regard to the first question, I 
am aware, of course with regret, that 
dissatisfaction does exist. I am not very 
much surprised at it, because there is 
very great distress, but with the means 
at my disposal it is impossible for me to 
meet the wishes of the clergy and others 
in coping with this unfortunate state of 
affairs. 


THE POST OFFICE AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Electric Lighting. 





Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Post Office has 
been employing men permanently or 
temporarily in the Electric Lighting 
Department at rates of pay considerably 
lower than those recognised by the 
Electrical Trades Union for wiring and 
jointing ; and, if so, whether, as the 
trade union rates are adopted by the 
majority of electric lighting firms, and 

















The Royal Irish 
in accordance with the Resolution of the 
House of Commons that Government 
Departments should pay the rates of 
wages current in the trade, he will take 
steps to raise the wages to the recognised 
standard ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The sub- 
ject of the hon. Member's question was 
brought before me last year by a 
Deputation from the London Trades 
Council, which included representatives 
of the Electrical Trades Union; but 
after full inquiry I was unable to find 
any ground for complaint. The cir- 
cumstances have not, I think, changed 
in any way; but if the hon. Member is 
in a position to bring any specific case 
to my notice I shall be glad to inquire 
into it. 
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RIVER ROBE DRAINAGE. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of the drain- 
age of the River Robe remaining un- 
finished, the lands about Crossboyne are 
frequently flooded, to the great loss and 
injury of the poor farmers of the dis- 
trict; and that the Catholic chapel of 
the place is also flooded on those occa- 
sions ; whether he has been furnished 
with high medical testimony as to the 
very injurious effects upon the health of 
the inhabitants from the state of things 
complained of ; whether this unfinished 
Government work can be completed for 
the small sum of £1,000; and in view 
of the benefits which would be conferred 
by the completion of this work, will he 
state what he proposes to do about it? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the lands in the locality referred to 
are occasionally flooded, as stated, and 
that the medical officers of health have 
reported that the drainage of the river 
would be an advantage to the health of 
the district. The Board of Works state 
they have no information as to the cost 
of the drainage work in question, and 
that no arterial drainage work can be 
carried out unless under the provisions 
of the Act of 1863, which requires a 
District Drainage Board to be formed. 
The Board of Works also state that the 
drainage of the River Robe cannot be 
described as “an unfinished Government 
work,” inasmuch as this portion of the 
Lough Mask and River Robe drainage 
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District was not considered necessary 
and was not undertaken. 


ST. OLAVE’S UNION, SOUTHWARK. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the 
report of the St. Olave’s Union, South- 
wark, stating that the medical officer 
had complained of the action of two 
Guardians being found in a duty room 
with two nurses at 11.30 p.m. (one of 
the former smoking a cigar), under the 
plea of visiting the wards ; and whether 
he would take steps to have suitable 
hours fixed for visiting the infirmary by 
Guardians in accordance with the medical 
officer's request ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My atten- 
tion has been called to this matter, and 
I find that the facts are substantially as 
stated in the question. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board have not thought it ex- 
pedient to fix the hours during which a 
Guardian may visit the Workhouse or 
Infirmary ; but they have expressed a 
decided opinion that the case would be a 
very exceptional one in which it would 
be proper that a Guardian should pay 
such a visit late at night, and that to 
justify his doing so there ought to be 
strong prima facie grounds for believing 
that special and unusual circumstances 
render the visit necessary. The Board 
have also stated that a visit late at night 
ought not to be paid to a sick ward, 
unless it had been previously ascertained 
from the medical officer that it would 
not be detrimental to any of the sick 
occupants of the ward. 

Mr. MACDONA: Are the Guardians 
justified in smoking cigars ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I should 
say not. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
CODE. 


Mr. P. J. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the English Police Regula- 
tions are available for public use, and 
would he have any objection to place the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Code upon the 
Table of the House? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the London Metropolitan Police 
Orders are not available for public use, 
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and under the circumstances I see no 
sufficient reason for departing from the 
decision previously laid down in this 
matter, namely, that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary code is a Departmental 
publication intended solely for the guid- 
ance of the Force, and that it would be 
inexpedient to place a copy on the Table 
or in the Library. 


THE CAVALRY MANCEUVRES IN 
BERKSHIRE. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, if he has 
any objection to laying upon the Table 
of the House the Report of General 
Keith Fraser, Inspector General of 
Cavalry, upon the recent Cavalry 
Manceuvres in Berkshire, and the best 
means of developing the efficiency of 
that arm of the Service ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): This is an Official 
Report made for the information of the 
Commander-in-Chief and Secretary of 
State. It has never been the practice 
to publish such Reports by presentation 
to Parliament ; to do so would tend to 
diminish at once the responsibility of the 
recognised authorities and the freedom 
with which the Officers report their 
views and recommendations. 


VOLUNTEER CAMPS. 


Corones HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, if, having regard to the long notice 
which Volunteers following active com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits have to 
give of their desire to take their sum- 
mer holiday, during the week selected 
by the Authorities for Auxiliary Forces 
manceuvres and camps at Aldershot or 
elsewhere, he will endeavour to have the 
definite arrangements made and an- 
nounced as early as practicable ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It rests with Volunteer Corps to propose 
when and where they will hold their 
annual camps, and the regulations re- 
quire that their proposals should be for- 
mulated by the lst March. It is gene- 
rally understood that what is known as 
the “ Volunteer week” at Aldershot is 


that which embraces the August Bank 
Holiday, but as regards Aldershot and 
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other places it is open to Corps to pro- 
pose such dates as they may ‘find most 
suitable. 


A RUSSIAN SAILOR. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R., 
Shipley) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he is aware a Russian sailor named 
Victor Ivanovsky, now resident in 
London, was stopped in broad daylight, 
and in the high road, at Hammersmith, 
on the 26th March, by two detectives 
in plain clothes, was interrogated, 
searched and threatened with arrest, 
although his behaviour was perfectly 
peaceful and orderly; and whether, 
seeing that Russian residents in this 
country are entitled to the same liberties 
and the same freedom from police 
molestation as other citizens, he will 
take such measures as will prevent the 
recurrence of incidents similar to the one 
referred to? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have made care- 
ful inquiry into the circumstances of this 
case, with the result that I am satisfied 
that the information on which my hon. 
Friend’s question is based is in many 
respects misleading and exaggerated. All 
that happened was that Ivanovsky was 
asked his name and address, which he 
gave without demur, and produced an 
envelope which he had in his pocket in 
verification of his statement. He was 
not searched nor was he threatened with 
arrest. The officers had no warrant for 
his arrest, nor any ground for taking 
him into custody. Russian residents 
in this country who keep within the 
law, are entitled to the same liberties as 
Englishmen, and every care is and will 
be taken that their freedom is not 
molested. Nothing was done in this 
case which might not and would not 
under similar circumstances have been 
done toan Englishman. It would not 
be expedient in the public interest that 
I should state the reason which led the 
officers to ask this man’s name and 
address, but if my hon. Friend wishes 
for further information I shall be happy 
to communicate with him privately. 

Mr. BYLES: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman think it proper to state 
publicly in this House whether the 
London Police Force received any stimu- 
lus from the Russian Embassy ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir ; there was 
no communication of any kind. 





TELEGRAPHISTS’ HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
whether it is customary at the Central 
Telegraph Office to grant to Telegraphists 
an extra day’s leave of absence when a 
Bank Holiday coincides with the first 
day of their annual leave ; whether, 
when a Bank Holiday does, not coincide 
with first day, but does coincide with a 
subsequent day of their annual leave, it 
is the practice to withhold an additional 
day’s leave of absence ; and whether he 
will direct that in future an extra day’s 
leave of absence be granted to Tele- 
graphists when a Bank Holiday coincides 
with any day of their annual leave ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: An 
extra day’s leave in lieu of a Bank Holi- 
day is only given when the annual leave 
commences or expires on such a holiday. 
It has not hitherto been the practice to 
grant an extra day when the holiday 
falls in the middle of an officer’s leave, 
but I will make further enquiries into 
this question. 


THE MADRAS STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, if the circumstances con- 
nected with the bankruptcy of an officer 
in the Madras Staff Corps, and serving 
at Madras, have been brought under his 
notice ; and what steps he intended to 
take with regard to this officer ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce RussEti) answer- 
ing in the absence of Mr. H. H. Fowler : 
The Secretary of State has no knowledge 
of the matter to which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question refers, except from the 
documents forwarded to him by the hon. 
Member. He will ask the Government 
of India to inquire into the matter. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it has been brought to 
his notice that the French Military 
Authorities in Madagascar open all 
letters, private and commercial, sent to 
and from British traders in that island ; 
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and whether it is possible in any way to 
obtain an abatement of this interference 
with correspondence 4 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E.Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
We have heard from our Vice-Consul at 
Mojanga that an arrété was published 
there on the 21st February placing the 
postal service under the control of the 
Military Authorities, but nothing was 
said as to letters being opened. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Will the hon. Baronet inquire of the 
Postmaster General? I understand there 
have been a great many complaints. 
addressed to the Postmaster General by 
traders in that island. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY said he 
had made inquiries, and he had heard of 
no such complaints. 


THE COMPANIES WINDING-UP ACT. 


Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade when the Report of the 
Board of Trade for the year 1894, under 
Section 29 of the Companies Winding-up 
Act, 1890, will be laid before Parliament ; 
and whether he will undertake that the 
Report shall be in the hands of Members 
before the Vote is taken for the esti- 
mates of the amount required in the 
year ending 3lst March 1896, to meet 
the deficiency of income from fees, &c., 
for the requirements of the Board of 
Trade under the Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 
and 1890, and under the Companies 
Winding-up Act, 1890 ? 

Mr. BRYCE said: The materials, 
which are very large and complicated, 
for the preparation of the Annual Report 
are being collected, and the Report itself 
will be prepared at the earliest’ possible 
moment. But it is not possible to give 
any undertaking as to the precise time 
at which it will be laid before 
Parliament. 


JABEZ BALFOUR. 


Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Supreme 
Court of Buenos Ayres has ordered the 
extradition of Jabez Balfour; and 
whether Jabez Balfour is yet in the 
custody of an officer of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


2Y 
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Sir E. GREY: We are informed that | to the Spanish Post Office calling atten- 
the Supreme Court dismissed the final | tion to the defective communication be- 
appeal, and that the British Police|tween this country and Gibraltar by 
Officer was starting in charge of Balfour railway through Spain, and since that 
on board the Tartar Prince. I desire to time the British Post Office has done its 
take this opportunity of expressing satis- best to induce the Spanish Postal 
faction, which I am sure will be shared Administration to bring about an im- 
by the House, at the friendly conduct of | provement in the service, but I regret 
the Argentine Government in fulfilling to say without success. The hon. Mem- 
the Treaty obligations which now exist ber is doubtless aware that I have no 


between the two Governments. power to enforce alterations of postal 
services in foreign countries ; but this 
SUB-POSTMASTERS. |matter shall not be lost sight of, and I 


Mr. C. COLSTON (Gloucester, | will not fail to take advantage of the 
Thornbury) : I beg to ask the Postmaster first favourable opportunity to again 


» General whether such requisites as | urge an improvement. 


string, bag wax, blotting paper, red and | 
black inks, lights and firing for office) PAYMENT OF JURORS (IRELAND) 
use—the latter of which are important BILL. 
items in bad weather, and also where’ Mr. J. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
there is an early arrival of mails—have to | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
be provided from the private purse of | tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
sub-postmasters, or whether they are | that the Jurors’ Association in Ireland, the 
supplied by the General Post Office ? Trish newspapers of all classes of opinion, 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The |and several of the Grand Juries have ex- 
articles mentioned by the hon. Member | pressed their strong approval of the 
are, as a rule, provided by sub-post-| Payment of Jurors (Ireland) Bill, and 
masters out of their official emoluments. | whether, under these circumstances, the 
At the great majority of small sub-post Opposition of the Government to the 
offices, which are carried on in shops and | measure will be withdrawn ? 
other places of private business, the) Mr. J. MORLEY stated that no 
amount of these articles required for | representations appeared to have been re- 
official use is so trifling that the expense | ceived in favour of the present Bill, but 
is hardly appreciable. At some of the! Resolutions were received in 1892 by 
larger offices, where more is required, an | the Irish Government of that day in 
allowance is made to the sub-postmaster | favour of the payment of jurors. The 
to enable him to provide the necessary | case was one of magnitude, both on the 
stores. At all offices where there is an | question of principle and on account of 
early arrival of mails, a special allow- | the financial considerations involved, and 
ance is granted to the sub-postmasters it was desirable that it should receive 


on that account. careful consideration. 
Mr. ROSS asked whether the right 
ENGLISH MAILS IN SPAIN. hon. Gentleman had not seen that Irish 


Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I newspapers of all shades of opinion 
beg to ask the Postmaster General | backed up this Bill ? 
whether he is aware of the inconvenience} Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, no, Sir. I 
caused to the whole community of do not think that I have seen that Irish 
Gibraltar by the very unsatisfactory | newspapers of all shades of opinion have 
arrangements made for the transit of the | backed up this Bill, but still I do know 
English mails through Spain; and,/it is supported by hon. Gentlemen in 
whether, considering the large amount of | this House representing all Parties in 
correspondence involved, amounting in ‘Treland. 
the case of letters only to about 10,000a; Mr. ROSS pressed the right hon. 
week, he will take steps to secure from | Gentleman to say whether the Govern- 
the Spanish Postal Authorities a more|ment could not see their way to in- 
rapid and regular forwarding of the|troduce a Bill dealing with the whole 
mails. | question ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: So long; Mr. J. MORLEY: No; I do not 
ago as June 1893 a letter was addressed | think this Session it will be possible. 
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VENEZUELA. 

Si G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the Venezuelan Government 
has yet replied to the demand for expla- 
nations of the conduct of Venezuelan 
Forces in hauling down the British flag 
on British territory, making prisoners of 
British police officers, and forcibly con- 
ducting them out of British into Vene- 
zuelan territory ; and, if so, can he now 
state the nature of that reply ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY: No com- 
munication has yet been received from 
the Venezuelan Government. 
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FIRE AT TUAM. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Galway, 
Colonel Notan, I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, is he aware 
that on the 2nd of April various tele- 
grams were received in Galway from the 
Tuam Town Commissioners and others, 
asking that the Galway fire engines 
should be forwarded speedily to extin- 
guish a serious fire at Tuan ; and that 
application was made to the Midland 
Great Western Railway for a special 
train to carry the Galway engines to 
Tuam but was refused ; and, if the Rail- 
way Commissioners will inquire into the 
reasons for such a refusal ? 

Mr. BRYCE : I have communicated 
with the Company, and learn that it is 
not the case that the Company’s officials, 
either at Galway or Dublin, refused to 
send forward fire engines to Tuam. I 
am informed that the Station Master at 
Galway agreed, if required, to run an 
engine to Athenry, and further, that 
the Chairman of the Company provided 
an engine and carriages to take a por- 
tion of the Dublin Fire Brigade and 
engine to Tuam if required to do so. 


UNSTAMPED POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, under 
what authority, statutory or other, the 
fine levied on the delivery of an un- 
stamped postcard amounts to four times 
the deficient postage, and in the case of 
an unstamped, or insufficiently stamped, 
letter, to only twice the deficient postage! 
and whether he will again consider the 
propriety of reducing the charge of 2d. 
for an unstampted postcard weighing a 
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quarter of an ounce, seeing that only 1d. 
is charged for an unstamped newspaper 
weighing nearly two ounces? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I am not 
prepared to recommend that the question 
of reducing the surcharge referred to 
should be reconsidered. As I have 
already told the hon Member, unstamped 
postcards are treated as letters, accord- 
ing to the practice throughout the Postal 
Union, and are charged with the same 
postage as unpaid letters under the 
authority of a Treasury Warrant of 
24th August 1894. 


CASTLEREA AND BALLAGHADERREEN 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, if he would explain in what 
respect, if funds were available, a 
gnarantee from the Treasury would be 
illegal in the case of the proposed line of 
railway from Castlerea to Ballagha- 
derreen, whilst it has been found to be 
legal in the case of the Ballinrobe and 
Claremorris, Loughrea and Attymas, 
and Mitchelstown and Fermoy Railways ; 
in what respect do these latter lines 
differ in construction from the heavy 
main lines in connection with which 
they have been built ; and, whether, in 
order to clear up any legal doubts upon 
the matter and allay anxiety as to the 
legality of the guarantee in reference to 
the three lines mentioned, he will sub- 
mit a case to the Irish Law Officers or 
other counsel, asking their opinion on 
the several orders made regarding them, 
as well as upon the alleged illegality of 
the line now proposed to be constructed * 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The Orders 
in Council of the three lines specified in 
this Question as being analagous to the 
Ballaghaderreen line, prescribe that the 
weight shall not exceed eight tons on 
any pair of wheels, that the maximum 
speed where the line is more than 30 
feet from the centre of the public road 
shall not exceed 25 miles an hour, and 
that in other cases it shall be less. Such 
limitations would be at variance with 
the stated requirements of the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company for the 
proposed Ballaghaderreen line. The lines 
in question differ from the heavy main 
lines in various respects, such as having 
steeper gradients, sharper curves, and 
lighter ballasting. I do not see any 
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necessity for submitting a case to the 
Law Officers, as suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


THE BALLAGHADERREEN AND CASTLE- 
REA RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a memorial adopted by the 
priests of the Sligo Deanery of the 
diocese of Achonry, protesting against 
the Treasury guaranteeing the proposed 
railway from Ballaghaderreen to Castle- 
rea, on the ground that it would in- 
juriously affect the interests of the 
Collooney and Claremorris Railway, for 
which the Treasury and the Grand 
Juries of Sligo and Mayo have given 
guarantees; and, whether he can state 
that the Treasury have finally and abso- 
lutely refused to entertain the proposal 
with regard to the projected line from 
Ballaghaderreen to Castlerea ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the representations re- 
ferred to in the question. As regards 
the second paragraph, I stated in reply 
to a question addressed to me on Tues- 
day last that there are no funds at the 
disposal of the Treasury available for 
fresh guarantees, and that even if they 
had, the proposed project is not one to 
which they could legally contribute 
under that Act. 


PARISH COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

Mr.J.H. JOHNSTON E(Sussex, Hors- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if, at the 
annual meeting of the Parish Council, 
the election of chairman and appoint- 
ment of overseers, being the first 
business under Part IT. Rule (3), of the 
First Schedule to The Local Government 
Act, 1894, the reading and signing of 
the Minutes of the last meeting are to 
be postponed until the chairman is 
elected and the overseers appointed ; 
and, if the term of office of a vice chair- 
man, elected at the first meeting of a 
parish council, expires at the annual 
meeting. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
authority to determine the points raised 
in the question, but it appears to me 
that it is not necessary that at the 
annual meeting of a Parish Council the 
reading and signing of the Minutes of 


Str John Hibbert. 
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the last meeting should be postponed 
until the chairman of the Parish Council 
is elected and the overseers are ap- 
pointed. I am advised that the term of 
office of the vice chairman would not ex 
pire at the annual meeting, unless he 
was only appointed up to that date. 


lst ESSEX VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 

Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, N.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he is able to state what steps 
have been taken to provide a drill shed 
for the Ist Essex Volunteer Artillery at 
Harwich ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
This corps has till recently been allowed 
to use a shed the property of the Govern- 
ment; but that shed has been pulled 
down and replaced by another. The 
new shed is fully occupied by the garri- 
son armament ; and there is no room in 
it for the Volunteers. Arrangements 
have, however, been made, under which 
it is hoped that a shed will be ready for 
them soon after Whitsuntide, till which 
time the corps have made local arrange- 
ments for the use of a shed. 


THR OFFICE OF WOODS AND 


FORESTS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he is aware that the Department of the 
Woods and Forests make a charge of 
£3 for copying documents which can be 
done for 13s. 10d. by a first-class law 
stationer ; and, whether he will have the 
charges made by the Department re- 
duced ! 

Si JOHN HIBBERT: I under- 
stand that the documents to which my 
hon. Friend refers were not open to 
public inspection, and that copies were 
supplied to a private person purely as an 
act of favour. The charge in question 
covered, not merely copying the docu- 
ments, but searching for and examining 
the Papers, and copying a plan, and I 
believe that for similar service an ordi- 
nary solicitor’s fee would not be less than 
£5 5s. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he was aware 
that besides the £3 referred to, a further 
charge of 3s. 4d. was charged for 
searches ? 
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Sin JOHN HIBBERT: I am not UGANDA. 
aware of that, but I do not think the| *Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
charge is excessive. | Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer whether there 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCILS. | will be a special Vote for the payment to 
Mr. R. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E.,|be made to the Imperial British East 
Radcliffe): I beg to ask the President | Africa Company, or what opportunity 
of the Local Government Board, whether | will be given the House to discuss the 
the public can legally demand admittance | wisdom of making such payment with- 
to the general and special meetings of out regard to the outstanding claims 
urban District Councils ? | relating to the Company’s operations in 
Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE: The public | Uganda, which are under discussion 
cannot legally demand admittance to the| with the Government of the French 
meetings of an urban District Council ;; Republic ! 
but the Council may allow the public to; Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
be admitted to their meetings if they CHEQUER : Yes, Sir, a Supplementary 
think proper to do so. . | Vote will be taken upon that. 


BANK DEPOSITS. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 

*Sirn JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg IRELAND. 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. W. FIELD: [beg toask the Chan- 
whether he can state the estimated cellor of the Exchequer whether, seeing 
amount of deposits in the banks of the| that the whole of the beer and spirit 
United Kingdom, including Post Office|duties in Great Britain, or about 
and trustee savings banks, and what pro-| £800,000, has been devoted to science, 
portion of these are on dormant accounts art, and technical instruction, a pro- 
and have been unclaimed for ten years | portionate sum will be provided to pro- 
and upwards; whether he is aware that | mote industrial education in Ireland ! 
in the United States, the Dominion of} Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Canada, and several British Colonies the/} CHEQUER: I must ask my hon. 
banks are required to furnish periodical | Friend to reserve his inquiry till he is 
returns for publication of unclaimed | acquainted with the money I have at 
balances, deposits, and dividends ; and, my disposal. 
whether there is any reason why | 
Queen’s Remembrancer should not call GOVERNMENT CLOTHING SUB- 
for similar returns in the country for the CONTRACTORS. 
benefit, in the first instance, of those, Mr. W. F..D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
directly interested and, failing them, of minster): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury ? the Exchequer, whether he is aware 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- that the members of the Government 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby):| Workers’ Branch of the Independent 
Neither the Post Office nor the trustee | Tailors, Machinists, and Pressers Union, 
savings banks can give the amount of | state that sweating is still being carried 
dormant and unclaimed accounts. With|on by Government sub-contractors for 
regard to the suggestion that these un- clothing; whether he will receive a 
claimed funds should be taken by the deputation of the members of the 
Treasury, both the Post Office and the Union, who are ready to state specific 
trustee savings banks continue liable in | cases ; and, whether, if the statements 
respect of the deposits, without limit of | of the deputation are satisfactory, he 
time. We have no power to make any | will cause inquiry to be made into the 
such demand upon private banks, nor do system which, it is alleged, does not carry 
I think it would be advisable to doso. out the Resolution of the House with 
*Sir J. LENG asked the right hon. | regard to fair wages? 
Gentleman whether the Edinburgh! Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Savings Bank had already taken steps to CHEQUER : My attention was called 
furnish the information suggested in the | to this matter a short time ago, and I 
question ? | at once directed that full inquiry should 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX-| be made by the Departments concerned. 
CHEQUER : I was not aware of that. |I understand that hitherto considerable 
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difficulty has been found in obtaining 
definite information as to the particular 
firms and contracts referred to. For 
this reason I shall be very glad to receive 
a statement of specific cases ; but I am 
afraid I cannot receive a deputation on 
the subject. 


THE CYPRUS TRIBUTE. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1) why the amount 
retained out of the Cyprus Tribute on 
account of the Sinking Fund of the 
1855 Turkish Guaranteed Loan is not 
devoted to the payment of the bonds 
that have been drawn for repayment ; 
(2) what is the total amount that has 
been retained from time to time for the 
purposes of the Sinking Fund ; (3) and, 
where that sum now is ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: (1) This can only be done 
in concert with the Government of 
Turkey, and at present there are diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out such 
an arrangement. To the second ques- 
tion the answer is £115,000 ; and to the 
third the answer is that the sum is in- 
vested in Consols. 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) 
asked whether any negotiations were 
taking place as to the devotion of the 
money which was retained presumably 
for the Sinking Fund ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: We are very anxious to 
apply it at once to the Sinking Fund, 
but, as I mentioned, there are at the 
present moment difficulties in the way. 


MR. JUSTICE BEWLEY. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 
$.) asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether he was correctly reported in 
The Times of the 3rd instant as having 
said that Mr. Justice Bewley described 
the Irish landlords as “ the most heart- 
less, thriftless, and indefensible land- 
ocracy in the world ” ; and, if so, whether 
he would be so good as to give the 
reference to the evidence which contains 
the passage referred to? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am very glad 
that the hon. Member has put that 
Question. My attention has been drawn 
to the misprint in the report of that 
remark of mine. I need not say that 
it must have been perfectly incredible 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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to anybody that a man in Mr. Justice 
Bewley’s position could have made any 
such remark. I think any Gentleman 
who heard me will be aware that I said, 
not Mr. Justice Bewley, but the late 
Mr. Justice Keogh. 


of Business. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) asked whether there 
was any chance of the Report of the 
Financial Relations Committee as _be- 
tween England and Ireland being pre- 
sented in time for the discussion on the 
Budget ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : I cannot be quite certain ; 
but, from the knowledge I have of the 
circumstances, I should say not. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether it was 
to be understood that the Naval Works 
Bill would be taken as the first Order to- 
morrow ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes. 

Mr. J. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.), 
referring to the second and third items 
in the Orders of the Day—Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill and Local Go- 
vernment (Scotland) Bill respectively 
—asked whether the Crofters’ Bill was 
to have precedence of the Scottish 
Local Government Bill ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir; the order of 
Scotch business has been put down in 
concert with the Secretary for Scotland, 
and I think the intention is to take 
them in the order in which they stand 
on the Paper. 

Mr. HOZIER: And will it be so in 
the future ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I assume so. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked whether, if the Crofters’ 
Bill was nut taken to-night, it would be 
taken as the first Order to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I bave already said that 
the Naval Works Bill will be the first 
Order to-morrow. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take care that the Crofters’ 
Bill is introduced before Easter ? 
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Tat CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I will do everything I 


can. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. SPEAKER, having called upon 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, left 
the Chair, which Mr. Mettor there- 
upon took as Deputy Speaker. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
(LOCAL CONTROL) BILL. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER, who was received with 
cheers, said: In asking the leave of the 
House to introduce a Bill to establish 
local control over the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquor I shall not have to occupy 
the attention of the House very long 
with preliminary observations. The 
subject is familiar to the House, and has 
been so for a great many years, and I 
had the opportunity when on a former 
occasion I introduced a Bill which, in 
respect of its general principles, was 
similar to, I might almost say identical 
with, this Bill, to explain at length the 
reasons upon which that Bill was founded. 
This Bill which we now propose to intro- 
duce is, with certain alterations, substan- 
tially the same Bill. I need not argue, 
I think, in this House to-day as to the 
necessity of a Bill of some description 
relating to the liquor question. I need 
not evoke any of the resources of rhetoric 
to show the magnitude of the evils which 
exist or the necessity of endeavouring to 
cope with those evils. There is no man, 
I believe, on either side of the House, 
who will dispute the infinite mischiefs of 
excessive drink or deny that such mis- 
chiefs do exist in our midst. There are, 
I know, great differences of opinion as 
regards the remedy which ought to be 
applied to those evils, but not as to the 
evils themselves. I will venture to 
affirm, and I think I shall not be contra- 
dicted, that there is no social question 
comparable in importance with that of 
the evils due to excessive drinking in 
this country. It is often said, and said 
with much truth, that we ought to apply 
ourselves to the remedy of social evils. 
Is there any man here who will say that 
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one of the greatest causes of poverty in 
this country is not the excessive indulg- 
ence in drink? The question occupies 
the mind of the wage-paying and wage- 
earning classes. Is there anything which 
operates so prejudicially upon both classes 
as the evils arising from drink? If you 
ask any man who knows anything about 
crime, if you ask the Judges, successive 
Home Secretaries, or the magistrates, 
they will tell you with unanimous voice 
that one of the principal causes, if not the 
principal cause, of crime in this country 
is excessive drink. Is there anything 
that can be so destructive of the happiness 
of the home, which I think we ought all 
of us to regard, as this widespread and 
desolating evil? What is the actual con- 
dition of the drink traffic! It is to a 
great degree the outcome of our 
present system. It is the creation of our 
law, and if it is to be reformed it must 
be reformed by legislation, and the first 
question I will ask the House to consider 
is—What are to be the fundamental 
principles upon which that legislation 
ought to be based? What is to be the 
motive power which we are to invoke in 
order to deal with such a _ gigantic 
mischief as this? Our success or failure 
in such an attempt must depend upon 
our rightly or upon our wrongly 
choosing the principles upon which we 
shall proceed. Our present system de- 
pends upon the licensing discretion of the 
magistrates. Formerly, no doubt, it also 
depended a good deal with the Excise, 
upon whom a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the existing system must rest ; 
but for the last twenty-five years almost 
the whole of the power of licensing has 
been exercised by the magistrates. I am 
not prepared, and I have never been 
disposed, to pass a censure upon the 
magistrates, for I know the difficulties 
with which they have to deal. There is 
one feature, however, in our licensing 
system which, I think, cannot be too 
severely condemned, and that is the 
practice of allowing appeals to quarter 
sessions from the decisions of the local 
authority. There are cases—so astonish- 
ing that I can only call them outrageous 
—in which men of the greatest local 
knowledge and unquestioned judgment 
have withdrawn licences from houses 
which they thought either unneces- 
sary or ill - conducted, and in which 
their decisions have been reversed 
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on an appeal to magistrates knowing 
nothing about the locality. No doubt, 
however, the magistrates have often to a 
great degree been powerless to act 
otherwise, and would have gladly been 
relieved of their responsibilities. I 
remember an occasion when the magis- 
trates of Kent came in a body to me 
and asked me to do something to put down 
the excess of public-houses in their county. 
I said :— 


‘** It is atonishing that you should come to me, 
because you are the persons who have licensed 
these houses and who could discontinue doing 
so.” 

They replied that such action on their 
part would be very unpopular, and I 


said :— 


‘Then what you desire is that I should 
accept the unpopularity ¥”’ 


I have lately been put in possession of 
an example, no doubt an extreme ex- 
ample, which shows what may happen 
and what does happen under the present 
licensing system. I will not name the 
locality in order not to raise any in- 
vidious discussion respecting it, but I 
have every reason to believe that the 
case is authentic. In one of your great 
towns there is a street containing 27 
houses and having a length of 191 yards, 
and this is the way in which the houses 
are used :—No. | is a public house, No. 6 
a public house, No. 7 a beerhouse, No. 8 
a public house, No. 9 a public house, 
No. 10 a public house, No. 11 a post office, 
No. 12 a public house, No. 13 a public 
house, No. 14 a wine and spirit store, 
No. 16 a public house, No. 18 a public 
house, No. 20 a public house, No. 21 a 
public house, No. 23 a public house, and 
No. 24 a public house. Thus, out of 27 
structures 15 are public houses. That is 
the number of houses that the magis- 
trates have licensed, and which, year 
by year, in spite of the remonstrance of 
some of the inhabitants of this street, 
they think themselves bound to continue 
to license. I do not think anybody can 
consider that a satisfactory state of 
things. We are deeply convinced that 
no really efficient and adequate reform- 
ing of the licensing system can be applied 
by mere improvement in the present 
licensing system. The magistrates are 
not strong enough, have not shown 
themselves strong enough, to deal with 
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the powerful interests and the 
rooted prejudices by which this system 
is impregnably surrounded. We must, 
I believe, invoke a much more powerful 
and effectual agency, and, if I might be 
permitted without egotism to say what 
I have got to say in the same words 
which I employed in 1893, I would 
describe the agency upon which we rely 
thus :— 


‘** Tf you are to strike an effective blow at a 
great national evil, you must appeal to the con- 
science and the voice of the people; you must 
appeal to that great democratic principle which 
evokes the vital energy of the popular voice and 
of the popular conscience. You cannot treat 
interests so vast as these—you cannot cope with 
evils so deeply rooted—by leaving them to the 
discretion of any selected class, or of any dele- 
gated body. If you hope to form habits of 
moral obligation, you must make your appeal 
direct to the conscience of the people themselves. 
If the people are to be reformed, they must be 
the authors of their own reformation.’ 


That is the principle upon which this 
Bill is founded, and that is the principle 
upon which we founded the Bill of 1893. 
It is the principle of local option. The 
official adhesion to that principle of the 
Party which sits on this side of the 
House was declared in 1883. It was 
my duty, as it was my pleasure, upon 
that occasion, in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of that day, to declare that we 
believe that the reform of these evils 
was to be found in the principle of local 
option, and I think I am right in saying 
—although I know there are differences 
of opinion upon the subject—that it is 
upon ‘that principle of local option that 
the convictions of the great majority of 
the temperance party in this country are 
concentrated. In the early stages of 
this discussion there was no doubt a 
disposition to think that it might be 
wise, instead of taking the direct vote 
of the people, to confide the settlement 
of the question to representative bodies 
like the present County Councils and 
Town Councils. I admit that I was 
formerly of that opinion myself; but 
since the discussions that have taken 
place upon the subject of local govern- 
ment, since the great extension of local 
government by the measures establishing 
County Councils and Parish Councils, 
I think the general feeling is that it 
might have an injurious influence upon 
the action of those Councils if they 
were mixed up with the liquor question. 
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Therefore, I do not believe that those 
who are in favour of Local Option would 
now pronounce in favour of giving that 
option to be determined by those local 
authorities. I venture to say, though 
sometimes one would hardly think it, 
that this is not a Party question. Cer- 
tainly, the advocacy of some reform in 
the liquor traffic in this country has not 
been confined to Members who sit on 
this side of the House. There have been 
many Bills promoted by Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. There was 
one very remarkable bill promoted by 
a Member whose absence from this 
House we all regret, the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. He took immense 
pains with the Bill he introduced upon 
that subject. It was in part a Licensing 
Bill and in part a Local Option Bill, and 
I will ask leave to refer to what Lord 
Randolph Churchill said on the subject 
of Local Option. He said— 


‘*The main principle of the Bill is popular 
control of the issue of licences. It is <a 
that you cannot make people sober by Act of 
Parliament. You cannot, it is true, but I tell 
you what you can do; you can give the people 
by Act of Parliament the power to make them- 
selves sober.”’ 


That is the fundamental principle of 
Local Option. He went on— 


“ There should be brought into operation that 
which is called the Direct Veto—that is to say 
that, if in a certain parish two-thirds of the 
ratepayers voted for the prohibition of the 
granting of licences, the votes should operate 
against the granting of all retail licences. On 
the face of it, it is not unfair that; where you 
find a large and preponderating majority in a 
restricted area who desire to live under condi- 
tions which in thelr belief conduce to order and 
morality, it is hard on such a majority that a 
comparatively small minority should be able to 
prevent them having their way. What makes 
it especially hard in this case is that the power 
which you refuse to entrust, or which you may 
possibly refuse to entrust, to so large and pre- 

ting a majority is a power which under 
the law of the land is actually enjoyed by the 
own»rs of property.” 


That Bill and that statement were re- 
ceived with no small amount of favour 
by a former Government, and, there- 
fore, I think I am entitled to say that 
this principle of Local Option is not one 
which belongs to one side of the House, 
but has been received with great favour 
by both parties in the State. The last 
point to which Lord Randolph Churchill 
referred is, I think, a very important 
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point. He says that it is very hard on 
the community that they should not 
enjoy the same power which any par- 
ticular landlord who may possess the 
soil on which that community lives, 
possesses and exercises according to his 
own discretion. Which of us in this 
House would like to have a public-house 
next door to us? Which of us would 
like to live in such a street as that I 
have described? I want to know if the 
people who live in Grosvenor Square or 
Belgrave Square are protected against 
nuisances of this description by their 
landlords, who receive in consequence a 
higher rent, why are people who live in 
humbler quarters and under meaner con- 
ditions, not to have the same means of 
protecting themselves? I saw the other 
day in the law reports in a newspaper an 
account of an action for an injunction 
brought by the Duke of Devonshire 
against one of his tenants at Eastbourne 
upon a covenant not to use the premises 
as a public-house or beershop, or for 
carrying on of any offensive trade or 
business whatever. There a_public- 
house or beershop is included in offen- 
sive businesses with trades in the cove- 
nant. [No, no.] Well, I am reading 
the words. This covenant is in force 
against a person who sets up an hotel. 
Why is it there? It is in order to give 
protection to the people who are the 
lessees from that which they would re- 
sent—that is to say, a multiplication of 
drink shops in their midst and for the 
regulation of the trade. Then, I ask, and 
I have never heard a moderate answer to 
the question, why the community, as a 
community, are not to have the same 
power of veto on the traffic as that which 
the proprietor of the soil on which the 
community lives exercises? I confess I 
should like to hear an answer to that 
question. I have said that the majority, 
I believe the great majority, of the tem- 
perance party in this country has been 
rallied to the principle of Local Option. 
I know there are advocates, and dis- 
tinguished advocates, of a different sys- 
tem. I am not now going to enter upon 
the discussion of what is called the 
Scandinavian system that is in force in 
Sweden and Norway. I shall be pre- 
pared, if the discussion is raised in the 
course of this Bill, to deal with that 
question, and to give the reasons which 
seem to me sufficient for not adopting 
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that as the principle on which we should 

But with reference to what is 
called the Scandinavian system, it seems 
to me that the great reforms made in 
those countries were not made under 
that system, which is called the Bolag 
in Sweden and the Samlag in Norway, 
but were made by the application of the 
simple principle of Local Option in a 
great part of the rural districts. It was 
only in the towns that the Gothenburg 
system was applied, and it was by Local 
Option in Sweden that the great reduc- 
tion of the evil was in the first instance 
accomplished. It is a very remarkable 
thing that within the last six months in 
Norway, which is always taken as being 
the pattern of the system, what is called 
the Gothenburg plan has been subordi- 
nated to Local Option, and an Act has 
been passed late in last year (it will be 
found in Foreign Office papers relating 
to Norway), of which I will venture to 
read one clause— 


“* Before the recognition of a plan (scheme) of 
a Samlag takes place, as mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph, it shall be decided by a 
general vote, in which men and women over 25 
years of age have a right to take part, whether 
the establishment or the continued working of a 
Samlag, for the sale and retail of spirits, shall 
be permitted within the limits of a town. 
Therefore, after an experience of the 
system for many years, they have found 
the necessity of putting over it a 
direct veto of the people as to whether a 
Samlag shall be allowed to continue at 
all. That is very remarkable testimony 
as bearing upon the operation of the 
Gothenburg system. The clause goes 
on— 


‘* A Samlag cannot be established or obtain a 
renewed recognition of its estublished plan 
(scheme) if the majority of those entitled to vote 
are against it.’’ 


So that by a simple majority on a direct 
vote the establishment of a Samlag can 
be prevented. 


“Tf a Samlag is by such a vote abolished, a 
majority of thore qualified to vote in the matter 
is required in order that the Samlag shall be re- 
opened. These arrangements are good for five 
years,” 
and so forth, I think that is a 
very remarkable piece of experience 
with reference to the discussion of 
what is called the Gothenburg system. 
It is shown by it that Local Option, 
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in the sentiments and experience of 
the Temperance Party, has been re- 
garded as the supreme and governing 
principle on this question. Now, Sir, 
the Bill I introduced in 1893, on behalf 
of the Government, was described, and 
properly described, as a Local Veto Bill. 
This Bill is also a Local Veto Bill, and 
the provisions for a popular veto in 
favour of total prohibition remain the 
same in their material particulars ; but 
this Bill is something more than a Local 
Veto Bill, and it may properly be 
described as a Local Option Bill, because 
it offers other options besides that of 
total prohibition. I have always been 
aware of the strong opinion which 
existed on this subject. I have always 
known and recognised the force of the 
desire, that people who do not wish for 
total prohibition, have, that there should 
be also a power for the reduction of the 
inordinate number of licences. The evil 
of the multiplication of licences is this, 
that the number of these houses is such 
that they cannot possibly live except by 
having recourse to practices which every- 
body will condemn. That is one great 
evil of the multiplication of these 
licences. I ask, referring again to the 
example of the street I quoted, do you 
believe that if there were a vote given 
by the people of that district, that street 
would remain in the condition it is in at 
the present time? I have never myself 
been averse to the principle of giving 
the veto over the multiplication and re- 
striction of licences as well as over 
prohibition. I have been deterred more 
by the practical difficulties of that ques- 
tion. I desire that the subject should 
be made as simple as it is possible to 
make it, and although I have seen many 
of these Temperance Bills, of which there 
are so many before the House, and 
which have professed to deal with this 
question of the limitation of licences, I 
have never seen one of them which has 
grappled with the real practical diffi- 
culties of the case, though most of them 
say that there shall be a vote taken for 
a specified number of public-houses. 
What specified number? And how is it 
to be determined ?. They generally take 
for each recognition one-tenth of the 
inhabitants. It is perfectly obvious that 
if you take a tenth of the number you 
might have ten distinct and different 
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specifications, and so you would in- 
extricably confuse the issue, and you 
would make it impossible to take a 
poll. We will say there are 100 public- 
houses. Well, the people who want 
the least reduction would vote that 
there should be 99 ; the people who want 
the most reduction would propose that 
you should have one, and between those 
two you might have 10, 20, 40, or 50. 
If you go to the poll with 10 of these 
proposals you would so confuse the issue, 
and so distract the voting, that you 
would never arrive at any reasonable or 
practical result. That is the first dithi- 
culty, and none of these Bills attempted 
anything practical to solve it. I have 
myself spent many hours in trying to 
solve that question. There is another 
difficulty. Who is to determine, where 
you have resolved to diminish the num- 
ber, upon the selection? There are two 
women grinding at one mill, the one is 
taken and the other left; but which is 
to be taken, and which is to be left, is a 
subject with which these Bills have 
never attempted to deal. When we 
have to come to a practical, working 
Bill we must attempt some solution of 
these difficulties, and we have done our 
best to meet them, being desirous to 
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introduce the principle of limitation as 
well as the principle of prohibition. 
Without any further preliminary obser- 
vations, I will now endeavour to explain 
the Bill that we ask leave to introduce. 
The Bill will commence in this way. 


The poll will be taken by the local 
authority, who will be the tewn council 
or parish council, or whatever may be 
the local authority in the particular 
district. It will have the responsibility 
of taking the poll, and will have nothing 
to do, of course, with the vote. The 
requisition will be one to be made by not 
less than one-tenth of the parochial 
electors. We have taken the parochial 
electors from the Act of 1893 because it 
is the largest constituency we can take. 
The House will remember that this is 
more extended than the municipal 
franchise that we had before, because it 
would include the service vote, and the 
lodgers, and so forth. At all events, we 
have taken the largest franchise which 
now exists, and the parochial electors 
will be the constituents. The areas will 
be in the boroughs, the wards, and, in 
the rural districts, the parish or the wards 
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of the parish. In London it will be the 
sanitary district or ward within the 
meaning of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. I have said before, and I 
should like again to insist upon it, that 
for a purpose of this kind small areas are 
much better than large, because they 
give you more completely the real 
opinion of the people dealt with. If you 
took a large area, such as a county, you 
might be applying to one part of the 
county a system which another part did 
not desire to have. The smaller your 
area is, the more likely you are to really 
have the support of the population for 
the policy which is adopted. That is 
shown in a book by Mr. Fanshawe 
which everybody interested in this sub- 
ject either has read or ought to read— 
a book which we owe to the public spirit 
and liberality of the hon. Member for 
Carmarthenshire, who at great trouble 
has collected certainly the most reliable 
and useful information which has ever 
been published, I think, upon the Tem- 
perance question, and for which I desire 
to render him my personal thanks. We 
are of opinion that a small area for these 
purposes is much more likely to be effec- 
tual than a large area, and much more 
certain, when taken, to represent the true 
opinion of the population. On this 
subject there is to be found important 
evidence in Mr. Fanshawe’s book. He 
says— 


‘* The Scott Act, which had so successful a 
career in Ontario, was local option by counties 
and cities ; and its failure has by some been in 
part attributed to the too great extent of the 
area of adoption. The older Dunkin Act, 
which can be adopted by townships, has in the 
long run shown greater vitality than the Scott 
Act, and is now in force in a considerable 
portion of the province of Quebec. In Michigan 
and Missouri States, where local option, after 
attracting much attention a few years ago, does 
not exhibit an encouraging aspect at the present 
time, the area of adoption is the county. On 
the other hand, Massachusetts, in which the 
principle shows far more vigour than in any 
other State in the north, applies it to every 
eity and township, and thus comprises three 
hundred and fifty independent divisions in a 
territory about as as Yorkshire and 
Lancashire.”’ 


There is a provision in the Bill by which, 
in the case of very small parishes and 
wards, they may be grouped. Now I come 
tothe prohibitory resolution, for which the 
provisions are much the same as in the 
last Bill. The prohibitory resolution 
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may be carried by a majority of two- 
thirds of the electors voting. The 
resolution will come into force at the 
date of the general annual licensing 
meeting which occurs next after the 
expiration of three years from the com- 
mencement of the Act—i.e. January 1 
—or the expiration of one year from the 
date of the poll, whichever is latest. 
That will give a period of four years— 
more than three years, and I think nearly 
four years. It was necessary to make 
that provision in case the poll were 
taken at the latest possible date, and 
there should be at the expiration 
of the three years no notice to the 
occupier at all. While the prohibitory 
resolution is in force no ordinary licence 
shall be granted. I would ask the 
attention of the House to the words 
“ordinary licence,” because that is a 
governing point in the Bill. The ordi- 
nary licence means all licences within the 
meaning of the Licensing Act, 1872, 
with the exception of certain restricted 
licences, which I shall presently refer to. 
The ordinary licence in point of fact is 
the justices’ licence covering all the cases 
which require a justices’ licence. I use 
the words “ordinary licence” in that sense 
as distinguished from the retail trade 
which is carried on by wholesale dealers 
who do not require a Justice’s licence, 
and as distinguished from the restricted 
licence to which I will presently come. 

Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
Wimbledon) : Will that include grocers’ 
licences ? 

*THoe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: Certainly, you may be 
quite sure the Bill will include grocers’ 
licences. While the prohibitory resolu- 
tion is in force no ordinary licence shall 
be granted within the area, and I have 
given the definition of what an ordinary 
licence is. When such a poll has been 
taken no further poll shall be taken for 
three years, whether the resolution has 
been carried or rejected. The object of 
that is, that the community shall not be 
constantly disturbed by the raising of 
this question without an interval of ex- 
perience. But after the three years a 
poll may be taken, if a prohibitory 
resolution is in force, for repealing it. 
The majority in the Bill for repealing it 
is to be a simple majority. That differs 
from the Act of 1893, by which a two- 
thirds majority was required to repeal 
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the prohibitory resolution. But, upon 
reflection, it seemed to us that when you 
impose the prohibition only by a large 
majority, and that large majority has 
not only ceased to exist, but has been 
converted into a minority, you would not 
be justified in maintaining that prohibi- 
tion. Therefore I think this is an equit- 
able provision, and the only one con- 
sistent with the principle of a two-thirds 
majority. If the resolution is rejected 
at the first poll, of course, at the expira- 
tion of three years, a further resolution 
may be proposed. So much for the pro- 
hibitory resolution, which, with the 
exception of the point I have just 
referred to, is practically the same as in 
the Bill of 1893. Now I come to that 
which is really the only substantially 
new feature of this Bill ; and that is, the 
limiting resolution. A requisition may 
be presented for the reduction of the 
number of licences, and this limitation 
and reduction we propose shall be carried 
by a simple majority, and not by a major- 
ity of two-thirds. When a limiting re- 
solution is in force ordinary licences shall 
not be granted within the area to a 
number in excess of three-fourths of the 
number existing at the date of the poll. 
Owing to the impossibility of allowing 
an infinite number of requisitions for an 
infinite number of specified limitations, 
we thought that the only practical way 
of dealing with it was to say, “If you 
vote for limitation you vote for a diminu- 
tion of the number by one-fourth.” Now, 
if that process is successful and recom- 
mends itself to the judgment of the com- 
munity, at the expiration of three years 
there may be a further limitation of 
another fourth, and in that way you 
will make provision for a gradual reduc- 
tion, by steps of one-fourth, in the exist- 
ing number of licences. Of course, there 
will be difficulties, which, no doubt, the 
ingenious minds of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will fix upon, especially when 
they get below the number four. Our 
principle is, that a vote for limitation 
means a vote for a reduction substantially 
in round numbers by one-fourth of the 
licences that exist. This is a rough and 
ready method of dealing with the thing. 
But, after the most careful consideration 
we can give to it, it seems to us to be the 
only practical method of dealing with 
limitations. Now there will necessarily 
be a difficulty, when you have to reduce 
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licences by one-fourth, to determine what 
isthefourth which is to bereduced. Where 
there has been a vote for a limiting 
Resolution we take it that there is an 
express desire on the part of the com- 
munity to be relieved to a great extent 
of the number of licensed houses, and we 
pro that in such a case the magis- 
trates shall not be face to face with a 
number of existing interests—as they 
now regard themselves as being, though 
in law they are not—but that they shall 
deal with all the licences in that district 
as new licences—as if they were dealing 
with a district in which there were no 
licences at all. Then, to the extent they 
think fit—not exceeding three-fourths 
of the previously existing number— 
they shall give licences within that dis- 
trict just as they would in a new district 
altogether, and the law applicable to this 
case would be the law, not of the renewal 
of licences, but the law of new licences 
altogether. That will give to the magis- 
trates a clean sheet in the matter. But, 
of course, this only applies where a limit- 
ing resolution has been carried. If I had 
b en dealing with a Licensing Bill and 
not a Local Option Bill, I do not know 
that I should not have been disposed to 
recommend that that should be the case 
in all districts. But, as I am dealing 
only with the question of local control, 
I propose that, where a limiting Resolu- 
tion has been passed, the discretion of 
the magistrates shall be absolute in all 
eases, and they shall deal with that 
district as a tabula rasa, and give licences 
within it not exceeding the limit of 
three-fourths as they think the district 
requires them. This is the best solution 
we have been able to devise for this 
difficult question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester) : 
May I ask whether the magistrates under 
that provision would be obliged to give 
three-fourths or any number less ¢ 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The words of the Act are 
“not exceeding three-fourths.” I will 
read the actual words :— 


“While a limiting Resolution is in force in 
any area, ordinary licences shall not be granted 
in that area to a number in excess of three- 
fourths of the number existing at the date of 
the poll, without prejudice to the discretion of 
licensing justices to grant a less number of 
licences than the said three-fourths. And for 
the purpose of carrying this Resolution into 
effect, the granting of ordinary licences at the 
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annual licensing meeting, at which such 


lution comes into force, whether in res 
of premises previously licensed or not, shall be 
Jating to the granting of 


subject to the law re 
new licences.” 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex) : Is 
that Resolution to be by a special or 
simple majority ? 

*THoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : By a simple majority. 

THe MARQUESS or CARMAR- 
THEN (Camberwell, Brixton): How 
long will it be before it comes into 
force ¢ 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It will be subject to the 
same regulations as prohibitory licences. 
I was going to add that the machinery 
for taking the poll will be the same in the 
case of a limiting as in that of a pro- 
hibitory Resolution. A poll may be taken 
on a prohibitory or limiting Resolution, 
or upon both. There may bea section of 
the community who wish for prohibition, 
or a section who wish for limitation. 
Each may present its requisition. The 
poll will be taken upon both these issues, 
and we propose that any elector may 
vote for or against both. You can quite 
conceive that a man who desires prohibi- 
tion may desire, if he fails, to have limi- 
tation, which would probably be carried. 
There is no reason why a man who 
desires prohibition should not vote also 
for limitation, and therefore a requisition 
may be presented both for prohibition 
and limitation, or only for prohibition or 
only for limitation, if only one should 
be desired by the people who look for 
this reform. I wish to make it clear— 
because in many Bills before the House 
it is obligatory to put all these questions— 
that we leave it to the community upon 
the requisition to put one or both. If 
there is only a prohibitory Resolution 
there will be a simple ballot-paper vote 
for prohibition, and if both prohibition 
and limitation are desired there will be 
a ballot paper with “ Are you in favour 
of total prohibition?” upon it, and then 
opposite “Yes” or “No.” Upon the 
same ballot paper would also be, “ If you 
are not in favour of prohibition, are you 
in favour of limitation?” So much for 
the taking of the vote. Where both are 
proposed, the votes on the prohibitory 
Resolution will be counted first, and if 
that Resolution is carried the votes on 
the limiting Resolution will not be 
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counted. Now that describes the situa- 
tion where no previous Resolution has 
been enforced. That is the way the 
thing stands when you begin. But 
where a prohibitory Resolution is in 
force, after a lapse of three years a Re- 
solution may be proposed to repeal it. 
It will be impossible then to propose a 
limiting Resolution for this reason—that 
there is nothing to limit. The licences 
have all gone during the three years, 
and therefore the discretion must remain 
absolute with the magistrates after that 
repeal until a limiting Resolution may be 
proposed. But where a limiting Resolu- 
tion is in force and not a prohibitory 
Resolution, there may be, at the expira- 
tion of the term of three years, three 
alternatives proposed. A limiting Re- 
solution may be in force, but the 
community may desire to substitute for 
it prohibition, or they may desire, 
not prohibition, but further limitation 
beyond one-fourth, or they may be 
dissatisfied with the operation of the 
limiting Resolution and vote for its repeal 
altogether. That might be done after 
experience of the limiting Resolution. 
The votes would be counted in the order 
I have stated, and when one is found 
to be carried the subsequent votes will 
not be counted Now I think what I 
have said sufficiently accurately describes 
what we propose with reference to local 
option upon prohibitory and limiting 
Resolutions. There are other provisions 
in the Bill which prohibit retail sale 
while a prohibitory Resolution is in force 
by other dealers in liquors not under 
justices’ licences—I mean wine dealers 
and others who have the power of selling 
by retail without a justice’s licence at all. 
Of course in a prohibitory district such 
retail sale would be forbidden altogether, 
and where a limiting Resolution is in 
force such dealers will be called upon to 
take out a justice’s licence for retail 
dealing, which will be underthe same con- 
ditions as other ordinary licences. Occa- 
sional licences will be subject to the same 
conditions as restricted licences, and there 
are supplementary provisions in the Bill 
as to corrupt and illegal practices. Now 
I come to one point which is important, 
and that is what we called in a former 
Bill, I think, “exemptions” from the 
operations of these prohibitory and 
limiting votes, and which we have 
called restricted licences. I will ask 
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leave on this point to do what I admit 
is a bad practice, viz. to quote myself, 
but I do it to show we are guided 
by the same principle that we acted on 
before. I should like to read the words 
I used in 1893 :— 


“This is a Bill which is not conceived in any 
spirit of narrow fanaticism. We do not desire 
or pooene to put down the use and consumption 
of liquor by persons in their own houses, or, if 
they have no houses of their own, in the places 
where they reside or where they take their 
meals. I believe, if we were to attempt any- 
thing of that kind, we should be met with a 
violent resistance, and probably a violent re- 
action, in this country, and nothing can be 
more injurious to the cause of temperance. ‘This 
Bill is directed against the bar of the gin palace 
and the tap-room of the public house and the 
beershop. It is not intended to prevent the 
consumption of liquor by such people as desire 
or require it, whether travelling on the railway, 
or where they are in hotels and inns for public 
accommodation, or at eating-houses, where 
people who have no homes of their own take 
their ordinary meals. These restrictions are 
not directed to the ordinary habits of people in 
the places where they reside or the places where 
they take their meals; they are directed against 
what I may describe as ‘ tippling.’ ”’ 


It is upon that principle we introduced 
the exemptions which were in the Bill 
of 1893, and upon which are founded 
what are called in this Bill the restricted 
licences. I here apply toa class of house 
the licensing of which is also under the 
justices, but which we do not propose to 
place under the operation of these Reso- 
lutions of prohibition or limitation ; and, 
in order to prevent any misconception, I 
had better read the words of the Bill :— 


‘* Where a prohibiting or limiting Resolution 
is in force, and it is shown to the satisfaction cf 
the licensing justices that any premises whether 
previously licensed or not, are constructed, fitted 
and intended to be used in faith exclusively 
for the p of an hotel, eating-house, 
or railway refreshment-room, as herein defined, 
or any of them, and not to be so constructed and 
fitted as to be suitable for the retail sale of 
intoxicating liquors otherwise than for such pur- 
poses ’’—that is, for the p of meals and 
entertaining people residing in an hotel—* the 
licensing justices may, in their discretion, grant 
in respect of such premises a license ex to 
be restricted as a licence for an hotel, eating- 
house, or railway refreshment-room or uny of 
them, and such licence is in this Act referred to 
as a restricted licence.”’ 


Then there is a description of this class 
of houses to which these licences are to 
be reserved, subject, of course, to the 
discretion of the magistrates as to 
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their number and the necessities of the 
district :— 

‘* In this section the expression hotel includes 
an inn, and the purpose of an hotel or inn is the 
accommodation of travellers and of persons 
lodging therein ; the purpose of an eating-house 
is the supply of meals to persons on the premises ; 
and the purpose of a railway refreshment-room 
is the supplying of refreshments at railway sta- 
tions to persons who arrive or de by the 
railway, and who are not travelling for the pur- 
pose of obtaining intoxicating liquors.”’ 
[Laughter.| It is really no laughing mat- 
ter ; there is a good deal of it ; and it is a 
thing with which it is necessary to deal. 
These licences are to be restricted by any 
such conditions as the magistrates may 
see fit to impose on them, and the justices 
are required each year, when these licen- 
ces are renewed, specially to examine 
whether these conditions have been com- 
plied with. These are practically, with 
some differences of detail, the exemptions 
which we dealt with in the Bill of 1893. 
There is another provision with reference 
to these restricted licences which I ought 
to explain to the House. I will suppose 
that, in a district where the limiting 
Resolution is in force, the limitation has 
left six ordinary licences to be granted. 
It may be a small country town, with 
one or more inns ; that inn, under the pro- 
vision, will have a restricted licence ; but, 
if there are to be six of the ordinary 
licences, no house probably will be fitter 
to be in charge, if I may use that phrase, 
of such a licence than that inn. There- 
fore it would be enabled to have an ordi- 
nary licence in addition to the restricted 
licence. There is one other question 
which is very much disputed, and that 
is the question of Sunday closing. I 
know there isa very strong opinion on 
the part of a great number of the tem- 
perance party that Sunday closing ought 
to be made, not a matter of local option, 
but one of Imperial legislation, as it has 
been in Scotland, and as it has been in 
Wales. I will not go at length into that 
argument now; I did so in 1893. The 
Government believed it would be impos- 
sible in this country to enforce a univer- 
sal Sunday Closing Bill, and in the state 
of opinion in England it would be most 
unwise, in the interests of temperance 
itself, to attempt to pass sucha Bill. I 
believe that in many parts of the country 
such a measure would be strongly and 
earnestly resisted. Certainly nobody 
would think at present of attempting to 
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carry out Sunday closing in London, and 
there are many other of the coun- 
try where you could not do it with the 
accord and support of the public. The 
very principle on which we are proceed- 
ing is that restriction of this character 
must carry with it the opinions of the 
majority of the people, and unless you 
are satisfied, as you have reason to be 
satisfied in Scotland and Wales, that the 
large majority are in favourof compulsory 
Sunday closing, in my opinion you could 
not safely attempt it. But that is no 
reason why you should not have Sunday 
closing in Cornwall and other parts of 
the country where you would have the 
support of a majority of the people. In 
Cornwall you would have Sunday 
closing almost universally adopted by 
Local Option. Therefore we have 
inserted the provision which we intro- 
duced in 1893, that Sunday closing 
shall be applied by a vote to be taken 
by a simple majority, and we distinguish 
between Sunday closing and all other 
closing by enacting that a Sunday closing 
Resolution shall come into operation 
at the end of the current licences, and 
not be deferred for three years as in the 
case of the other Resolutions, and no 
further Resolution upon the subject can 
be put forward for three years. 

Mr. L. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) : For the same area ? 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: For the same area. I 
come now w the last and, perhaps, the 
most disputed point of all—the question 
of compensation. I gave reasons on a 
former occasion why compensation 
should not be applied to the case of 
terminable licences. It had been urged 
that long use and frequent renewal gave 
a sort of permanent title to compensa- 
tion in these cases. There is one thing 
I think absolutely certain, and Gentle- 
men sitting upon the Benches opposite 
will not deny it, that if you are to deal 
with this Temperance Question upon the 
footing of money compensation you will 
not be able to deal with it at all. 
Gentlemen opposite tried that and they 
found such resistance, such condemnation 
of any such principle, that they were 
obliged to abandon the attempt to adopt 
it. Even their own supporters would 
not have it, and the country would not 
accept it; and yet whenever we have 
proposed to deal with the matter in a 
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different way, not by money compensa- 
tion, but by what we call time compen- 
sation for a number of years, we are met 
with the cry of robbery, plunder, and 
confiscation. We are so used to that, that 
we have ceased to suffer from the imputa- 
tion. There is no great reform that has 
been passed in this country during the last 
50 years against which the same cry 
has not been raised. When we are told 
that these proposals are of the nature of 
robbery, plunder, and confiscation, I 
should like to refer to the examples of 
some other nations and States who may, 
perhaps, be deemed to be more honest 
than ourselves. Let us see what has 
been the course pursued with regard to 
compensation in other countries. I 
refer again to Mr. Fanshawe’s book on 
temperance experience in America. 
There is no country in which experi- 
ments in temperance reform have been 
attempted so universally ; there is hardly 
any State in the United States in which 
temperance reform has not been tried 
in one shape or another. This is what 
Mr. Fanshawe says :— 

“In America reductions in the number of 
licences have sometimes been carried out in a 
very sweeping way. Boston’’ (which has not 
been considered a robbing, plundering, and con- 
fiscating part of the Union) “ made a reduction 
in one year from 1,780 to 780; Philadelphia, in 
one year, from 5,770 to 1,740; Minneapolis, in 
three or four years, from 535 to 230, notwith- 
standing a rapid growth of population, and all 
without a dollar of compensation.”’ 


So there are robbers and confiscators 
elsewhere than in England. Mr. Fan- 
shawe further says :— 


“The Compensation Question received little 
attention—indeed, can hardly be said to have 
any political existence, so far as the saloon 
keepers are concerned. Such advocacy as is forth- 
coming in favour of any such claim is little more 
than academic, and renewals of licences have been 
refused in the most wholesale way without the 
— of compensation being seriously raised. 

e only real controversy which has arisen 
in connection with this question was upon the 
right of brewers and distillers to be re 
for loss of capital on the passing of a law 
hibiting the manufacture of liquor, and the nal 
decision was against the claim.”’ 


That is the view taken in the United 
States on the subject of compensation. 
Well, then, I will come to Scandinavia, 
and this is what Mr. Wilson, in his book 
on “ Local Option in Norway,” says :— 


“Finally, public opinion decided that there 
could exist no vested right in a trade, the right 
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to exercise which was dependent on the possession 
of a licence granted only for a term without any 
obligation to renew longer than public interests 
permitted, and that there could be no question 
of compensation for disturbance in exercising a 
trade, the right to exercise which had expired 
by the effluxion of the term for which the 
licence was granted.’’ 


He stated his case as if it were a legal 
case, and he finishes by saying :— 
“Judgment was accordingly given for the 
defendant ; the societies won the day, and the 
publicans were ousted from the licences without 


a farthing of compensation for the refusal to 
renew their licences.” 


Those were the robbers and confiscators 
of the pattern country of Norway, and 
that is their view of this question. Then 
I come to the immaculate Gothenburg, 
and the same principle still applies. 
This is what Mr. Whyte says :— 


‘What Mr. Larsson and I told you as to the 
non-compensation to pion for the loss of 
their licences is perfectly correct, since the com- 

has never paid a penny of compensation to 
sv haved or hm, beyond two licences held 
for life or by burghership which the company 
acquired by private arrangements.”’ 


There were certain non-renewable licences 
which were life licences—only a very 
small number—which were dealt with 
by agreement. As regards the great 
body of licences, there was no compensa- 
tion given whatever. Mr. Whyte goes 
on :— 


“ The law of Norway did not require that any 
notice whatever should be given to licence- 
holders. At the end of the period for which the 
licences were granted, all right and title to them 
came toanend. ‘The cences were not granted 
(as is the case in England) for one year and no 
longer. but for periods of from one year up to 
five years, which latter was the maximum number 
for wh:ch they could be granted.” 


That is the manner in which the three 
countries in which temperance reform 
has been most largely and effectually 
dealt with have regarded the question of 
compensation for terminable licences ; 
and, therefore, I commend it to those 
who use the kind of violent language 
which is sometimes employed on this 
subject. But now take our own country. 
What have we done? First of all there 
is Sunday closing. That, of course, was 
an infringement pro tanto of the right of 
property of the man who had got, and 
always had until Sunday closing was 
initiated, the right to trade for seven 
days. You said he was only to trade 
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for six days. That may be considered 
as decidedly an invasion of the right of 
his property, but you gave no compensa- 
tion in that case. But there is another 
very remarkable case. There are what 
are called beerhouses that existed before 
1869. They were under a special pro- 
tection. They had a right of renewal 
if they fulfilled four separate conditions ; 
but what happened to those houses as 
regards those licences? A Bill was in- 
troduced into this House by Mr. Ritchie, 
in the Governmentof 1880and 1882, when 
the whole of that protection was taken 
away from those beerhouses as regards sale 
off the premises. They were subjected to 
the absolute discretion of the magis- 
trates, and their rights of conditional 
renewal, which before were under pro- 
tection, were taken away, and not a 
farthing of compensation was given. 
[“No, No.”] I will not go into an argu- 
ment about that, but I will satisfy the 
hon. Gentlemen who dispute that that I 
am right. They will find that under the 
Act of 1880 and the Act of 1882 the off- 
licence of those beerhouses were subjected 
to the absolute discretion of the magis- 
trates, 

Mr. H. C. O. BONSOR (Wimbledon) : 
Off-licences and beerhouses are two abso- 
lutely different things. The off-licences 
were the old Excise licences: the beer- 
houses were always under the magistrates. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: My hon. Friend is en- 
tirely mistaken. I am speaking of off- 
beerhouses. I am not speaking of off- 
licences. There are beerhouses that are 
licensed to sell off the premises, and there 
are those that are licensed to sell on the 
premises. And the Acts of 1880 and 
1882 took away the protection which 
was given to the beerhouses licensed tosell 
off the premises under the Act of 1869, 
and took it away without compensation. 
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I will refer my hon. Friend to the Act of | 


1869, Section 8, which was the Act that 
gave the protection, and then I will 
refer him to the Acts of 1880 and 1882, 
which took away the protection. The 
effect was that, whereas those houses 
could not be refused a licence except on 
those conditions, those two Acts took 
away the protection and gave the magis- 
trates absolute discretion to refuse the 
licence, and that was done without any 
compensation whatever. There are, then, 
these two examples — there is that of 
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Sunday closing and there is this example, 
that the beerhouse off-licences are under 
the absolute discretion of the magistrates. 
I come now to the principle which every- 
one who is familiar with thissubject knows 
very well,and which is known bythe name 
of the case of Sharp and Wakefield, 
which laid down that the magistrates 
had beyond question a legal power to 
refuse the renewal of all licences, and 
they have exercised that power, and had 
exercised it for years. Every year there 
was made to this House a Return—I 
think I moved for it first—of the refusal 
of licences by magistrates which showed 
the grounds upon which the licences have 
been refused. And every year a very 
large number of licences were refused 
upon no other ground except that in the 
case of Sharp and Wakefield, which was 
that the house is not wanted. I exclude 
all the cases where other grounds were 
alleged, such as unfitness of the premises 
or misconduct of the tenant. All those 
are excluded, and if anybody will take 
the trouble, as I have, of analysing 
those Returns, he will find that in the 
year 1890-91 there are 87 of such 
cases ; in 1892, 44 ; and in 1893 I think 
there were 58 in which no reason was 
alleged except that they were superfluous 
and not wanted, and no compensation 
was given. The moral of all this is 
that the Justices have taken away these 
licences, or, rather, they have not taken 
them away, but they have refused to re- 
new them, as they were lawfully entitled 
to do, and they have done it without 
compensation. The compensation, as I 
have said, which we offer, and the only 
compensation which I think can be 
offered, is that which I have called a 
time compensation. There will be notice, 
upon the passing of a Bill like this, to 
the publican that a Resolution either of 
prohibition or of limitation may be 
brought into operation, and it cannot 
happen that a man will be turned 
out without any notice at all. He 
will have notice, and there will be time 
in which he will be able to arrange his 
affairs. I am afraid I have taken up 
the time of the House too long already, 
but there is one other point to which 
I wish to refer, and that is with re- 
ference to the application of this Bill 
to Ireland. This Bill has not been 
applied to Ireland because we contem- 
plate the time when Ireland will deal 
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with this question herself. [Opposition 
laughter.| Oh, yes, I know that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are as little disposed 
to allow Ireland to deal with this ques- 
tion of temperance herself as with any- 
thing else, but that, at all events, is our 
opinion, and if Ireland prefers that we 
should deal with it we must hear that 
from Ireland herself. That is the reason, 
and that is the only reason, why this Bill 
does not apply to Ireland. I will now 
relieve the House from any further detail. 
I have endeavoured in the statement I 
have made to import into this dis- 
cussion as little of passion and of pre- 
judice and of exaggeration as is possible. 
I am painfully conscious of the great 
difficulties surrounding this momentous 
question and the powerful interests 
which are arrayed against any attempt 
to deal with it. It offers, no doubt, a 
very tempting implement of Party war- 
fare ; but the support or the defeat of 
this measure, or of any measure like it, 
does not depend upon Party organisation ; 
nor will it, in the last result, be deter- 
mined by Party spirit. The convictions 
to which such a measure appeals lie deep 
in the consciences of tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of all sorts 
and conditions of men and of women, 
who take but little interest in Party 
strife, but who, from the bottom of their 
hearts, believe that of all social questions 
this is the greatest, who passionately 
hold that of all political duties—I mean 
duties to the body politic in the highest 
sense of the word—the first and the 
foremost is to grapple with this corrod- 
ing mischief which is eating into the core 
and vitals of the people. It is to you 
they look—and they have the right to 
look—for some hope, some light, some 
eure for this the darkest stain which 
disfigures your national life. They will 
not ask whether you are Liberals or 
Tories, Nationalists or Unionists ; they 
will ask who amongst you, as representa- 
tives of this people, are willing to co- 
operate in so great a cause. It is my 
fervent hope, as it is my confident belief, 
that this Parliament will not close with- 
out a sincere and strenuous effort to lay 
the foundations of this supreme reform— 
a reform which shall give to the nation 
the right and the power to redeem itself 
by its own voice from this bitter curse, 
by which it has been too long afflicted. 
We, at least, who are the responsible 
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Government, and who are answerable to 
the nation for the conduct of its affairs, 
dare not, and will not, shrink from the 
responsibility which rightly attaches to 
us ; and it is, Sir, in discharge of that 
binding obligation that I ask leave to 
introduce this Bill. 

*Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): I confess that I listened with 
some amusement to the very solemn 
passage at the end of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, in which he 
told us that the Government really 
meant seriously to carry forward 
this Bill in the present Session of 
Parliament. I am sorely tempted to 
criticise some of the details of the Bill, 
for I confess I do not think that the 
curious and complicated system which 
has just been expounded to us will evoke 
from any section of the House or from 
any part of the country such cordial 
acceptance and support as will induce 
the Government ever to give us a chance 
of discussing it on Second Reading. But 
before I call attention to some of the 
remarkable features of this proposal I 
will deal with the larger statements by 
which the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced his speech. He has appealed to 
us not to look on this as a Party ques- 
tion, and he has said truly that if great 
social mischiefs exist and Parliament is 
called upon to remedy them by legisla- 
tion, they ought not to be regarded as 
Party questions. If there were here a 
real mischief to be dealt with, and a real 
scheme by which we could have any 
expectation of its being mitigated or 
removed, there would be no Party orga- 
nisation or antagonism employed against 
the proposal. But the rght hon. Gentle- 
man has talked of the great interest which 
is opposed to this scheme. The greatest 
interest opposed to the scheme is the 
good sense of the people, which will not 
tolerate such proposals as this which is 
put before us to-day. But is there this 
terrible mischief, which it is necessary to 
deal with by legislation ? I do not admit 
it. The right hon, Gentleman has talked 
about this “ corroding canker ” that is 
eating out the life of the people ; about 
this curse by which we have been so long 
afflicted. No one denies that there is a 
great deal of intemperance, which has pro- 
duced a great deal of mischief. But to 
talk about it as “a corroding canker” and 
as “a curse” in such a sense as the 
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right hon. Gentleman uses those phrases, 
is to utter a slander on the character of 
our people. The right hon. Gentleman 
has quoted statements made by himself 
in 1893. If I go back to an earlier 
date, and quote what he said in 1872, it 
is not at all for the purpose of vexing 
him with old speeches inconsistent with 
the present proposal, but because I 
believe that in earlier times he expressed 
well, and with full knowledge, the facts 
of the case. It was not in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s untutored youth, but when 
he was quite capable of judging the con- 
siderations with which he dealt. In 
1872 the right hon. Gentleman had been 
four years in this House, and within a 
year he became one of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. He said then— 


‘*T have heard it said that the ter of 
the crime, poverty, and disease of this country 
is the result of increased and increasing drunken- 
ness. If that were the fact, that is an unques- 
tionable abuse for legislation. But when I come 
to examine these assertions I find that they 
cannot be supported.”’ 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I had not been at the 
Home Office then. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: If hon. Gentle- 
men will wait they will see that that 
observation is not very relevant. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Immediately after I went 
to the Home Office I supported the Local 
Option proposal of 1883. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: That is not in the 
least relevant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man continued in the speech from which 
I am quoting— 


** As to crime, although the greater zeal of 
the police and vigour of the magistrates have 
somewhat increased the committals for minor 
offences, including that of drunkenness itself, 
there is a marked and satisfactory decrease in all 
the classes of greater offences which affect the 
safety of society throughout the kingdom. This 
will not be denied, for it is a fact of which the 
Home Office loudly and justly boasts. We at 
least know nothing of increase of crime here, for 
= oe flag has been flying, and Oxford Gaol 

empty. As to pauperism, the returns 
of the Poor co Board A ar a general decrease 
of from 10 to 15 per cent., as might have been 
expected from the increased wages and improved 
condition of the people; as to disease, I have 
examined the Registrar General’s returns, and 
I find the most striking decrease in deaths from 
causes directly attributable to intemperance. 
The deaths due to these causes, which 20 years 
ago averaged 46 in the million of the population, 
have fallen in 1870 to 29, a decrease of more 
than 30 per cent. Facts like these are worth 
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whole bushels of platform declamation. I see 
in them no exceptional condition of things 
which can form any justification for exceptional 
legislation’’ 

I believe that these statements were 
perfectly true in 1872; but what has 
happened since? What is called 
‘temperance legislation” has absolutely 
failed. Proposals have been made over 
and over again, but none of them have 
been accepted. On the other hand, 
temperance has steadily increased. Those 
phenomena to which the right hon. 
Gentleman pointed with great justice in 
1872 as an indication of the improved 
habits of the people, and as showing how 
unnecessary it was to resort to excep- 
tional legislation, have been increasing 
rapidly. Crime has so much decreased 
that the only public buildings with 
which we do not know what to do are 
our prisons; and the only class of 
public servants who are lamenting the 
impossibility of advancement or pro- 
motion are the unfortunate prison 
clerks. The returns as to disease show 
the same result; and the diminution in 
deaths due to intemperance and in 
pauperism shows that the process then 
remarked by the right hon. Gentleman 
has been going on since. But more 
than that, in the last 23 years we 
have had ups and downs of national 
prosperity, and increases and decreases 
in pauperism and crime. But there 
is no relation between the amount 
spent by people on drink, and the 
pauperism and crime of the country. 
Pauperism has been observed to increase 
when less money has been spent on drink ; 
and indeed that is the usual] course ; for 
the expenditure on drink, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must know, has 
relation, not to the evil habits of the 
people, but to the capacity of the poorer 
people to give themselves more of those 
enjoyments and indulgences which the 
great majority of us are constantly able 
to enjoy. While this excellent change 
has been taking place, temperance 
legislation has made no progress at all. 
During the last 25 years there has been 
a series of proposals in regard to this 
matter. The Permissive Prohibitory Bill 
was abandoned in order that recourse 
should be had to Resolutions, and Mr. 
John Bright, after that Bill had been 
abandoned, said there were not five 
persons in the House who believed that, 
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if it had been passed, it would ever have 
heen adopted in the country. The right 
bon. Gentleman remembers what those 
Resolutions have been. He has said this 
ought not to be made a Party question, 
and in the large sense to which I have 
referred I agree with him. But it has 
beer. made a Party question for the last 
20 or 25 years. The organisation of the 
United Kingdom Alliance has been 
worked as if it were an auxiliary organi- 
sation of the Radical Party. Every 
Member of Parliament knows perfectly 
well how that organisation has been 
worked. Liberal Members of the House 
know that the organisation which has 
induced them to accept proposals of 
what is called Temperance Legislation is 
an organisation which does not represent 
by any means the whole of the Liberal 
voters in the constituencies ; it represents 
very often a minority of those who sup- 
port the hon. Members; but that minority 
is so well organised, so well drilled, so 
absolutely determined to subordinate to 
that particular question all other issues, 
that they have obtained a force in the 
House which I do not believe their num- 
bers at all entitle them to, and which I 
believe would be found to have absolutely 
no effective authority amongst the people 
if ever it came to apply such a measure 
as this. My experience is, that I have 
never stood at an election without hav- 
ing a temperance meeting, said to be a 
non-Party temperance meeting, held in 
the place I have the honour to represent, 
and I think on every occasion the two 
candidates opposed to me have been on 
the platform taking part in these neutral 
operations. And what has happened is 
this. From time to time, as it was 
thought desirable for the purpose of 
affecting electoral action, this matter has 
been brought forward and a speech made 
by one of the Leaders of the Party oppo- 
site, which could be quoted as an encour- 
agement to those long-enduring and 
long-suffering teetotallers who were be- 
ginning to lose confidence in the Party 
to which they belonged. Everybody 
knows it has not been seriously meant. 
In March, 1880, a Resolution in favour 
of Local Option was defeated by a some- 
what substantial majority. At the 


General Election, shortly afterwards, the 
Liberal Party were returned with their 
large majority, and in June, 1880, there 
was a majority of 88 in favour of Local 
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Option. One would have thought that 
a Ministry that had a majority of 88 
on this subject, and was destined to stay 
in Office from 1880 to 1885, might have 
found some opportunity for indulging the 
great desire of its life to pass a Local 
Option Bill. Oh, no! The “corroding 
canker ” existed then, I suppose; the na- 
tional curse was afflicting the people, but 
not a step was taken to legislate. In 
1883 a Resolution was proposed calling 
upon the Government to take immediate 
action, and nothing could exceed the 
solemnity with which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite then dealt with the 
matter. He said he was speaking, not 
only for himself, but for the whole Gov- 
ernment—the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian prompted him as 
he spoke, and authorised him to say he 
was speaking for the Government—when 
he said they recognised the absolute 
urgency of the matter. Twelve years 
have passed, and there has been no 
serious attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends. That urgency 
lasted 12 years. The “corroding canker” 
has continued for 12 years without any 
serious attempt to deal with the question 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
or his friends, who have only used it as 
an instrument for advancing electoral 
operations. From time to time it is 
mentioned here in the hope that the 
speeches would be circulated, and might 
do something to persuade the Member 
for Cockermouth that at last something 
was going to be done. What has 
happened this year? I shall listen with 
great interest to the speeches I trust we 
may have from the hon. Baronet the 


Member for Cockermouth and _ the 
hon. Member for Bradford, in the 
hope that they will tell us what 


they think of the change of front on the 
part of the Government. In 1893 the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced a Bill 
which had a provision for Local Veto 
properly so-called—that is to say, a vote 
was to be taken in an area, similar to 
that which is now prescribed, by a con- 
stituency almost the same—it is now 
parochial electors instead of municipal 
electors. The Resolution required a two- 
thirds majority in order to carry it, 
and that was to be a Resolution to shut 
up all houses altogether, subject, of 
course, to the exceptional licences of 
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which the right hon. Gentleman has it is in consequence of this opinion that 
spoken. In dealing with that Bill the the right hon. Gentleman has been 
right hon. Gentleman explained why it directed to bring in the Bill in the form 
was that the Bill was confined to the in which we have it to-day :— 

: ih « 
question of Local Veto. Hesaid:— | «1 myself believe that in any ways it will be 


‘« I desire, in the first instance, in order to | * more practical measure to give some option in 
clear the ground, to inform the House that the | a Bill of that kind, an option of control and 
Bill I ask leave to introduce is not a Licensing | 4iminution as well as of total annihilation, and 
Bill at all. It does not profess to deal with the am inclined to think that in that respect the 
Licensing Question. The Licensing Question is | Bill of Mr. Maclagan, which is now under the 
one which requires to be dealt with, and which |charge of Mr. John Wilson, offers a larger 
will have to be dealt with. It never can be, in | Prospect of really controlling and reducing the 
my opinion, a satisfactory system that licensing | drink traffic than this Liquor Veto Bill, which 
should depend on persons who have no popular #8 ® production of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
mandate whatever in the matter; and, there- Now, the president of the United Kingdom 
fore, no doubt Licensing Boards will hereafter Alliance said that nobody could make a mee 
have to be created, and will probably have to | UPOR liquor to please everybody, and therefore I 


devise a Licensing Committee.” |shall not pursue this perilous subject further 
| except to say this, that, in my opinion, you will 
He then went on to say :— never deal with this question in a piecemeal 


| fashion or a fragmentary fashion.”’ 

“‘T wish, first of all, to state that the Bill I . : 
have to lay before the House is not a Licensing | The passage I have read 18 & passage in 
Bill. This is important, because if the question which the Prime Minister said what sort 
is raised whether the Bill is for the reduction of | of a Bill he would like. He went on to 
the number of licences, I say it is not. That | x 
can only be done by a Licensing Board. These | SY *— 
are very important questions, and proper to be | 
raised, but questions which do not belong to the | p; 
Bill I have to lay before the House.’’ 


‘* You may lay down a principle in an advance 
ll so to speak and follow it up later and more 
| fully, but if you are to grapple with this enor- 
. ; | mous question you will need all the force of the 
Later on, oot the pewreny ve of the Same | creat Parliamentary majority and all the time 
speech, the right hon. Gentleman said | q Parliamentary Session can give you.” 


the question of the reduction of licences | ; > dyes 
could only be dealt with on a compre- | 5° that we have this pleasant situation 
hensive plan. But before introducing this | to-night. We have a Bill introduced 
Bill the right hon. Gentleman hasreceived | Which throws over the U nited Kingdom 
directions of a different character. In | Alliance. This is a Licensing Bill. A Bill 
November last the Prime Minister went | fr the reduction of licences involves an 
to Glasgow, and made a very interesting |®Uthority given by a public vote for the 
speech upon, amongst other subjects, the | €*Stence of a certain number of licences, 
Licensing Question. He said :— and in that sense it is a recognition of 
| licensing, and is, as the right hon. Gentle- 
* We, as you already know, have introduced| man pointed out in 1893, a Licensing 


a Bill on this question ; it was introduced in| p; ‘ : 
1893, and it wason the model of what is called | Bill. Why is that adopted 1 Because it 


the Liquor Veto Bill. It was not introduced in | }8 perfectly clear that a simple veto would 
1894, because of circumstances of which you are | probably have scarcely any effect in the 
familiar. But I do not build such high hopes | country, and for several reasons. This 


on the Liquor Veto Bill as some of its supporters | : 
are prone to do. I think it is a step in the right jquestion eppenee to be argued by hen. 


direction, because, after all, it strikes at the | and right hon. Gentlemen opposite wy if 
root of the matter; but prohibition of drink is|we were all agreed that for a certain 
a matter for local control. It is a matter, | class of persons—not ourselves, but people 


indeed of local police.”’ | not so well off as we are—total abstinence 


That is a most important and valuable | from intoxicating drinks is a good thing. 


statement. The Prime Minister went on | By this time the general opinion and 
to say :-— | general experience of the world is, that 

‘ for the majority of people a moderate 
PRD hee. the . = shat spa many henae consumption of intoxicants is a good 

4 nm th unt i, ne, am no * s 

perfectly certain. I say tr is a sap in the right |and not a bad thing. Some time ago ~~ 
direction, but I am not sure if, between the had the opinions of medical men bandied 
choice of all or none, communities will be found jabout on one side and the other, and it 
to give unhesitatingly a large vote in favour of | has occurred to me that one cf the best 
se sietan tests in this matter would be one 
The noble Lord also said—and I presume | gathered from the experience of the 
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Front Benches above the Gangway in 
this House. I think that if you were to 
try and select a number of men who 
thoroughly represent different classes, 
different kinds of education and training, 
different traditions, different national 
influences—you could not get a better 
all-round representation of men whose 
experience should guide you than you 
would find in the, say 25, Gentlemen 
who habitually sit on the Front Govern- 
ment Bench and the 25 Gentlemen who 
habitually sit opposite to them, and, of 
course, in a certain number of years 
—suppose you take 20 or 30 years 
—that would mean a very large 
number of persons bringing all their 
different experiences to bear. I 
believe there is one Member of the 
resent Government a total abstainer. 
Laughter and cries of “Name?”] I 
think the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), a Member of 
the present Government, is one; but 
I do not believe a second total abstainer 
could be named amongst all the men 
who have sat on those Benches during 
the last 30 years. I cannot imagine a 
more complete test upon this question, 
than that such a body of men of different 
constitutions and tastes, subject to con- 
siderable mental and physical strain, 
should find an aid to health in a 
moderate consumption of intoxicating 
liquors. Sir, there is a most important 
omission in this Bill, as there was in that 
of 1893. The Bill, I notice, does not 
propose to deal with clubs. You will 
find it absolutely impossible to deal 
satisfactorily with this Licensing 
Question without dealing, at the 
same time, with clubs. If this Bill 
were to come into operation, and all the 
public houses in a particular district were 
shut up by the votes of atwo-thirds majority 
of the people voting, you would find 
your difficulty in regard to clubs would 
be ten times as great as your difficulty 
in dealing with licensed premises; and 
that difficulty in regard to clubs the 
right hon. Gentleman does not in the 
least propose to deal within this Bill. 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I ought to have said that 
I was perfectly conscious of the neces- 
sity of dealing with clubs ; but, as the 
provisions of this Bill will not come into 
operation for three years, we think there 
is plenty of time to deal with the 


Sir E. Clarke. 
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matter, and we think it would be more 
advantageous to deal with it in a 
separate Bill than in this Bill. 

*Sir E. CLARKE : I can quite under- 
stand that ; but I hope the proposals of 
that separate Bill will be before us when 
we are dealing with this Bill. In 
speaking of clubs, I am not referring to 
clubs of which we are Members, such as 
the expensive West Endclubs. But the 
whole place is covered with workmen’s 
clubs, which supply drink in circum- 
stances and under conditions which, I 
think, are often hurtful to the welfare of 
the clubs themselves; and which certainly 
remove for a great many people the 
limitations on licensed houses. And 
unless you provide for these clubs in the 
same measure, or at the same time, as 
you deal with the Licensing Question, 
you will find that a great number of 
other clubs will arise and will take the 
places of the public houses in the social 
economy, and thus create a very great 
difficulty indeed. The most satisfactory 
time, then, for dealing with the clubs is 
when you are dealing with the whole 
Licensing Question. The principal addi- 
tion to this Bill, as compared with the 
Bill of 1893, is a provision by which it 
shall be competent for municipal or 
parochial voters, by a vote of two- 
thirds majority to shut up the public- 
houses, or, by a simple majority, 
to reduce the number of public-houses 
by one-fourth. How difficult it will be 
to apply that provision in different 
localities any one will see who gives a 
little thought to the matter. I have 
tried to get the proportion of parochial 
voters and municipal voters to the whole 
population. I find the proportion is 
about one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
population. Say there are 6,000 people 
in a district, one-half the population, 
roughly speaking, is over 20 years of 
age. There are only 1,000 voter 
amongst these 3,000 persons over 20 
years old; but you will probably only 
get about 600 to vote ; and of these 600 
voters, 400, if they voted for extinction, 
could put an end not only to the exist- 
ence of retail licences, but to the total 
sale of liquor—except under the restricted 
licences to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred—in that district with a 
grown population of 3,000. That seems 
to me a most extraordinary proposal. 
If you are to indulge in what the right 
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hon. Gentleman years ago called “ demo- 
cratic despotism ”"—if you are to enable 
a certain proportion of the people to shut 
others out from obtaining and enjoying 
those things which they enjoy as inno- 
cently and reasonably as we enjoy them 
ourselves, surely it can only be done by 
establishing a great and overwhelming 
public necessity ? I say there is no such 
public necessity. I say our people have, 


Intoaicating Liquor 


during the past quarter of a century, | 


advanced in sobriety, thrift, and in- 
dustry, and have become a higher-toned 
people in every respect. Why, then, 
cannot we leave things alone? Why 
need we go on having these essays in 
licensing reform when the work which 
is going on steadily amongst the people 
apart from all legislation is producing 
such advantageous results? There is 
also in the Bill what I consider another 
most extraordinary and mischievous pro- 
position. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that he would extinguish what 
is called the ordinary licence, including 
grocers’ licences, but would permit what 
he calls restricted licences, being those 
for hotels and eating houses, and the 
railway station licences to be used by 
those whom he described in a phrase 
which very much amused the House— 
“as people who are not travelling for the 
sake of drink.” It is said that the Bill will 
not interfere with licensed houses where 
people have drink with their meals. 
Why, then, not call it “ A Bill to induce 
working-men to dine at the public 
houses instead of at home”? 


{8 Aprit 1895} 
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his meals at a public house, I should like 
to hear the Home Secretary say what 
would be -the difficulty of enforcing 
authority and order in this case. This 
system, as I venture to call it, is an 
injurious and a complicated system. It 
is not to come into operation for three 
|years, and I understand, if this Bill 
| were passed, there might be a Vote, say 
‘next November, with regard to the 
shutting up of public houses in a par- 
ticular district, and then that Resolution 
would stand, although it would not 
come into force for three years. 
But I do not attach importance to 
the Resolution for shutting up the 
public houses of a district altogether. I 
|do not think it likely that in any place 
with a considerable population such 
a resolution would be carried. It might 
be carried in the ward of a town. The 
majority of the people of a particular 
ward might be so happily circumstanced 
/as to be able to do without public houses 
themselves ; and might be careless of the 
convenience of their humbler neighbours ; 
but if they were to carry such resolution 
the only result would be the sending of 
the trade to the next ward, and, as a con- 
sequence, the creation of local difficulties 
of a serious kind. I therefore do not 
|attach importance to the resolution for 
the total closing of public houses. But, 
in regard to reduction, an extraordinary 
proposal is made. Take the case of a 
large area with 120 public houses. There 
would, naturally, be a difficulty in 
getting local opinion to fix on a par- 




















working-men cannot get at home ticular reduction, and that difficulty the 
with their meals that which everyone | right hon. Gentleman had escaped by 
recognises they naturally ought to have, | taking an established reduction. If the 
they will be driven from dining at home| people of the district want a reduction 
to dining in the public houses, and if you| at all they must vote for a reduction of 
can imagine a system of licensing in| 30. But having voted for a reduction of 
which that existed, I think you would | 30 in the public houses, who is to decide 
imagine a system which would not last a | whatparticular public housesare to be shut 
couple of years after it had been estab-| up? Not the people, but the jastices. 
lished. The right hon. Gentleman said,|The effect of passing a resolution that 
in dealing with the question of Sunday |the number of licences is to be reduced 
Closing, that, if Home Secretary, he|is therefore to give the magistrates 
would not answer for the preservation of|a clean sheet to say that they may 
public order in London if universal Sun-|or may not grant any licences at all. 
day Closing were suddenly enforced.| Now, it would be utterly contrary to 
Supposing, in a particular district, con-| their duty not to grant licences at all ; 
taining 3,000 grown people, 400 voters | because the duty of the magistrates is 
decided that all public houses should be not to exercise their own capricious 
closed, and that nobody should have any | judgment as to whether licences are or 
drink at all unless he could get it from are not to be granted. What they have 
his cellar or his club, or unless he had | got to do is to licence respectable and 
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reputable people to keep houses for the 
accommodation of the necessities and 
wants of the people. . 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER: That is not the law. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: I beg your pardon, 
it is the law. That principle runs 
through all the Licensing Acts; and 
over and over again, in cases where the 
magistrates have passed an arbitrary 
resolution that they would give no more 
licences, the Queen’s Bench has laid it 
down that that was not the business of 
the magistrates ; and that it was the duty 
of the magistrates to grant a licence when 
&@ proper case was made out for it. 
This would be under cover of a resolution 
proposing to reduce the number of licen- 
ces, putting the magistrates in a position 
to refuse all licences altogether, and 
people who had voted for only three- 
fourths of the existing licences would 
find their decision interpreted into a 
decision that there should be no licences 
at all. But suppose the magistrates had 


to say which 30 licences would be taken 
away, what do you think would be the 
strength of the opposition in a district 
to that proposal? Nobody would know 


that it might not be the very house 
which was the most convenient in his own 
neighbourhood which would be struck 
down, and everybody interested in any 
way, or sympathetic in any way, with 
any house which then existed, would 
join together in opposing such a resolu- 
tion, and I believe you would have upon 
the Statute Book an idle proposal which 
would have no effect at all. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave an instance which 
appalled the House of a street of 27 
houses where 15 were licensed houses 
of one kind or another. I think 
I can guess where it was. I think it 
probably was Portsmouth, and probably 
a street where the houses are not used 
for the resort of the resident population, 
but are in the neighbourhood of the quays 
where there is a large floating population, 
which requires to have a number of 
licensed houses. 

*THE-CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The British sailor. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: That may be, 
but I do not see why the British 
sailor should not have his drink if 
he wants it just as much as the British 
legislator. I agree there probably is an 
enormous excess of licensed houses there, 


Sir E. Clarke. 
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but I am not sure you would do any good 
by reducing by one half the number of 
licensed houses. Then we come across 
this extraordinary delusion under which 
hon. Gentlemen have been arguing for 
years past, and which I thought would 
have been dismissed to limbo by that 
letter of the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian—namely, the idea that by limit- 
ing the number of public houses you 
materially affect the consumption of 
drink. I remember in 1880 quoting a 
remarkable and interesting paper, written 
by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, which had appeared in one of 
the reviews a year or two before. The 
right hon. Gentleman took great pains, 
indeed, to examine by statistics whether 
there was any ascertainable relation 
between the number of licensed houses 
and the amount of drunkenness, and 
with his article he published an inter- 
esting chart, where 100 of the largest 
towns were arranged in a list, and lines 
were drawn indicating the proportion of 
convictions for drunkenness to the popu- 
lation and the proportion of licensed 
houses. There was no conceivable 
relation between one line and the other, 
and it was perfectly clear that, with 
regard to 100 of our largest towns 
you could to-morrow diminish the 
number of licensed houses, and at the 
same time do nothing whatever to deal 
with the question of drunkenness. I 
think it is sometimes the other way, and 
that there is very often much more 
drinking induced by the splendid show 
and lavish ornamentation of places 
which, because they are doing a large 
trade can afford to become so very 
attractive, than by the quieter, but re- 
spectable and humble tavern. I thought 
this idea had been dismissed. What the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian said 
was this :-— 

‘The mere limitation of numbers, the idol of 


Parliament for the last 20 years, is, if pretend- 
ing to the honour of a remedy, little better than 


an imposture.” 

When all these strange proposals 
are being made to reduce the 
number of public houses I think that 
evidence of fact which was given some 
16 years ago, and this testimony 
of opinion from the Member for 
Midlothian, ought to be sufficient 
to dispose of proposals of this 
kind. There is one other subject on 
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which I wish to say a word, and that is 
Compensation, which I do think is a 
serious and important subject, not be- 
cause it enables one to use hard lan- 
guage, for Iam not going to put it in 
that way at «ll. But, in the case of a 
man who has properly conducted the 
trade which the State has recognised by 
taking licence duties from him, and 
allowing him to open the house, I do 
think that to arbitrarily take away his 
licence would be an injustice and an in- 
defensible interference with property, 
and I do not think there is anything in 
the illustrations which the right hon. 
Gentleman gives. I remember some 
years ago refusing to give pledges at all 
upon the question of Sunday opening. 
I look upon that as a matter of police ; 
where the State, recognising the existence 
of the trade, which it has encouraged and 
protected and privileged, and from which 
it has got a very large amount of money, 
has a perfect right to regulate the exis- 
tence of that trade ; and I do not think it 
can be put at all as a matter of confiscation 
when the State interfered with regard to 
Sunday Closing. As to the beershops, 
the right hon. Gentleman is quite mis- 
taken about that matter. I will not go 


into the technicalities of it, but I think 
he will find that he is quite mistaken, 
and that after the passing of the Acts of 
1880 and 1882 there still remained the 
beershops licensed under the Act of 1869, 
which continued to have the privilege— 
and have to this day—of retaining their 


licences, except on certain specified 
grounds. With regard to Compen- 
sation, I am not going to deal with 
those phrases about confiscation, rob- 
bery, spoliation, and so on, by which 
the right hon. Gentleman tried to dis- 
count any attack which would be made 
on his Bill. My view with regard to 
Compensation is this: I do not believe 
you will ever get a substantial reduction 
of the number of licensed houses unless 
you give some sort of compensation ; for 
the public feeling is, that to take away 
a man’s livelihood when you have given 
him a licence to carry on business in a 
particular place, and when he is carrying 
on that business honestly and honour- 
ably, is a thing the State has no right to 
do. If the State changes its mind and 
thinks it would be better if this trade 
were not carried on, then, surely the loss 
ought not to fal] on the individual, but 


{8 Aprit 1895} 
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on the community ; and there should be 
some sort of compensation given for the 
loss of advantage he has sustained. 
This has been recognised again and 
again. Mr. John Bright himself said 
that care ought to be taken, and there 
ought to be a reference to compensation. 
In 1880 the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, when supporting a Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth, said that he would have 
been better pleased with that Resolution 
if it had contained some reference to the 
principle of equitable compensation. I 
cannot say that I think the Government 
is in earnest in this matter at all. But 
if they are, I believe they would find that 
their progress in this sort of legis- 
lation would be made much more easy 
and effective if they were frankly to 
recognise the hardship which their plans 
would inflict upon honest and _ well- 
deserving citizens, and were to make 
some compensation for the injury which 
is done. For myself, I say exactly what 
I said in 1880. I did not believe then, 
and I do not believe now, and I have 
never seen any reason whatever for 
believing any one of these schemes is 
desirable to be putin practice. I am not 
speaking of the Gothenberg, or the Scan- 
dinavian, or the other schemes which 
have been mentioned this evening, the 
discussion of which stands a little apart 
from the Debate of to-night. Just see 
the position we are in with regard to 
this Question. I have made a collection 
of Licensing Bills now before the House 
of Commons, and I find no fewer than 
60 Members of this House have put 
their names upon some one Bill or other 
containing some suggestion as to licens- 
ing authority or scheme. Why cannot 
we leave it alone? The good work of 
the improvement of the people in tem- 
perance is steadily going on without our 
interfering by Legislation, and I believe 
the work which temperance organisa- 
tions have done, by precept and 
example, in teaching the people; I 
believe the work which the State at 
large has done in widening the 
area of popular education, and im- 
proving the condition of the homes of 
the people, is worth all the Licensing 
Bills and temperance Legislation which 
anybody has ever suggested to this 
House. As I say, I am afraid we are 
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not likely at any time to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the details of this 
Bill ; but I hope I have said enough to 
show that, while it does not fulfil the 
desire of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
whilst it is a retreat, and a definite 
retreat, from the position which the 
Government, under the inspiration of 


the United Kingdom Alliance, took up | 
\five Parliaments had been elected, and 


in 1893, it still has in it—although they 
have tried to reduce to something like a 
practical form the claims of the United 
Kingdom Alliance — provisions which 
will aggravate and not mitigate the 
mischief it is intended to meet, provi- 
sions which, if put upon the Statute 
Book, would either be altogether in- 
effective, or would be, in their exercise, 
so directly contrary te the wishes and 
interests of the people at large, that 
they could not long have an effective 
existence. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, that the 
hon. and learned Member had re- 
ferred to the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, and, as he was President of 


that organisation, perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a few words on the sub- 


ject. The hon. Member said this House 
was full of Bills regarding the sale of 
drink ; that 60 Gentlemen had put their 
names to one Bill or another, and he 
asked why could they not leave it alone. 
The answer was that public opinion 
would not allow this question to be left 
alone, and such an instance as_ that 
quoted by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man showed the widespread demand out 
of doors for something to be done in 
this matter. This Bill was not the Bill 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, but 
the Bill of the Government, brought in 
by the Leader in that House of the 
Government on his responsibility, and on 
‘the responsibility of the Governmentitself. 
He must really say to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite that this was 
not a teetotal Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man searched the Ministerial Benches 
through and through to see how many 
men sitting on them abstained, and he 
found them altogether barren. What 
did that matter? They were not at- 
tempting to make people teetotallers. 
They were dealing with the law which 
enabled certain places to be established 
that many people considered great 


Sir E. Clarke. 
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nuisances, and they had to consider 
whether the people had a right to pro- 
tect themselves from those nuisances or 
not. This was a question for the citizens 
of this country, whether teetotallers, 
moderate drinkers, or drunkards. It 
was more than 60 years since this ques- 
tion of the veto was first suggested by 
Mr. James Sil Duckingham, an eminent 
philanthropist of that day. Since then 


they had done very little in this matter. 
Not only had they had five Bills, but 
there had been six Resolutions which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to think very lightly of. The last Reso- 
lution said it was 

“Urgently necessary that the local power of 
restraining the issue and the renewal ol Nentais 
may be placed in the hands of the inhabitants 
themselves.”’ 

And that was the main principle of the 
Bill. Every Liberal Government for 
many years past had agreed as to the 
justice of this policy. He was struck 
by a remark of Mr. Schnadhorst’s in 
1886 when he said :— 

“Only the moral force of the Temperance 

Party can bring back into power the Liberal 
Party.” 
Yes, that was written in 1886, and they 
had done it in 1892. He wanted to prove 
that the Government had acted loyally 
and faithfully in what they were doing. 
The late Prime Minister, before that 
Election came off, said :— 

‘* The Liberal Party were united as one man 
in resolving that the working man ought to 
have the same chance of protecting himself from 
the public house and the beer-shop as the great 
magistrate and the great landlord has now.” 
In his humble opinion, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had loyally redeemed 
the pledges which the Liberal Party 
made to the country before they went to 
the Election. The Government had 
brought in Bills dealing with the Welsh 
Church and Irish land. These Bills 
might be right or wrong, and they might 
be very important, but, after all, they 
only affected comparatively small sec- 
tions of the community. This Bill 
affected some 35 millions of people. He 
knew nothing about the Bill which was 
to be brought in to-night. He only 
knew it was in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he had con- 
fidence his right hon Friend would do 
the right thing. He was sorry, however, 
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there were exemptions in the Bill again, 
because that gave the Philistine occasion 
to revile. Then there were the restric- 
tions and the new options. Of these he 
was not going to take account, because 
they were too mysterious and mystical 
for him. They showed a want of confi- 
dence in the justices. He was not 
going to vote want of confidence in 
Justices of the Peace, because he was 
one himself. He left that part of the 
subject, only saying that as during the 
last Session or two a good many of his 
friends had gone up and down saying 
what a great thing it would be if they 
had these options and restrictions in the 
Bill, he wished them joy of them. He 
would be happy to see what they made 
of them when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. There was one thing he was 
sorry about, and that was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
thought it necessary to include Ireland 
within its scope. If an Irishman was 
capable of exercising self-government in 
Imperial matters, surely he was as fit as 
an Englishman to say whether he would 
have a publichouse next door to him or 
not. It was not with his wish that 
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Irishmen were excluded from this great 


benefit. Reverting to the option and 
restriction clauses, it must be under- 
stood that they had not been demanded 
by the prohibitionists ; they had been 
demanded by a few Members, a few 
newspaper editors, and a few philoso- 
phers, who sat up in attics and did not 
know anything about it. Still, he re- 
cognised that the Bill gave the prohibi- 
tionists what they had asked for during 
so many years, and they should cordially 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in trying to get the Bill through the 
House. In last Parliament they passed 
a Resolution, which was unanimously 
supported by both Front Benches, saying 
it was a most dreadful thing to sell any 
liquor to native races. He had been 
trying ever since to prove to the House 
and the country that the English were 
a native race. Zulus, Kaffirs, Hotten- 
tots, they were protected. Why were 
Christians alone to have this liquor 
traffic forced upon them? What he 
liked about this Bill was its simplicity ; 
only agitators liked simplicity, and he 
was an agitator. Years ago, the present 
Lord Selborne laid it down that there 
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were three duties required of a magis- 
trate in regard to licences—first, he had 
to consider the fitness of the man who 
applied for a licence ; secondly, whether 
the house was a proper place; and thirdly, 
what were the wantsof the neighbourhood. 
The whole object of the Bill was to pro- 
vide a way by which magistrates might 
become informed of the wants of the 
neighbourhood. At present they some- 
times made mistakes. Magistrates took 
care to protect themselves. They would 
not allow public houses to become a 
nuisance to themselves or their families ; 
and the family of a working man was 
as precious in the sight of God and man 
as the family of any magistrate that ever 
lived. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had entered upon an arduous task. He 
would have to fight tremendously to get 
the Bill through. But they meant to 
fight. They had to fight a triple alliance. 
First there were the magistrates. They 
had the power, and naturally they sought 
to retain it. Then there was the trade ; 
and lastly there was the great Tory 
Party, who for some reason thought it 
right to maintain a system by which 
public houses were to be forced upon 
a district against the will of the 
inhabitants. These three made what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham called a 
“swollen trinity.” He congratulated 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on his 
courage. He was the first Minister of 
the Crown who had ever brought in a 
Bill to deal a real crippling blow at the 
liquor trade. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would have his reward. 
What greater reward could there be 
than to destroy intemperance in this 
country and to introduce happiness into 
the homes of the people. He would 
make no prediction as to the immediate 
fate of the Bill. He was too old for 
that. The forces of ignorance, of appetite, 
and of interest would be leagued against 
it. Who would be on the other side? 
Every true Liberal who believed in the 
self-government of the people; every 
philanthropist who knew the horrors 
of the liquor traffic ; all the best of the 
working classes; and almost all the 
religious communions in the country. 
They must win in the long run. 
Those who had worked for many long 
years in this cause believed in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
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believed that, having put his hand to 
the plough, he would not turn back. If 
he succeeded he would have done more 
than any statesman to abate the greatest 
curse which ever existed in this country. 
As for the House itself, they had heard 
the Speaker in his valedictory address 
express the heartfelt hope that it might 
have centuries of honour, and dignity, 
and usefulness before it. Whatever fate 
the House had before it, it would never 
do anything more honourable or more 
useful than to this measure. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) desired to know why, if this 
Bill was to accomplish so many good 
results, it was to be restricted to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales? If there 
was any measure which would be pro- 
perly applicable to Ireland surely it was 
a@ measure which was in its nature a 
species of Home Rule. It would be 
difficult to know why the Government 
had not extended the Bill to Ireland, if 
they did not recollect that there were cer- 
tain Irish constituencies where it would 
not give satisfaction. Yet Irish Mem- 
bers were not unwilling to pour down 
the throats of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men a measure which they would not 
have for themselves. The drink system 
was not, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, the outcome of our law ; it 
was the outcome of national trading. It 
was true that the law had intervened for 
the purpose of restricting the trade, but 
it was quite a fallacy to say that drink 
could be put down by legislation. You 
could not make men moral by Act of 
Parliament. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked why the public should not 
have as great power of preventing the 
sale of drink as the owner of the land. 
That was a most unfair and utterly un- 
sound proposition in the sense in which 
it was attempted to be enforced. The 
owner of the land exercised his power 
by virtue of his rights of ownership. 
Would the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
advance the proposition that the com- 
munity had as good a right over a 
man’s land as the man himself had? 
A man did not always prohibit public- 
houses on his property. It might be 
that he would be glad to have them 
erected on his land. He might not wish 
to have a publichouse, or an hotel, or even 
a church erected, say, in Grosvenor 
Square ; but in the country, on the high 
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road, a public house might be erected 
without injustice to anyone whatever. 
With regard to the Bill, the proposal was 
to give to the local authority power to 
assert a local veto and something more. 
That was to be Local Option. The Gov- 
ernment were perfectly wise in saying 
that the area should be restricted—small 
and not large areas. Large areas would 
be intolerable, and involve, probably, a 
revolution if any attempt was made to 
carry it out all over the country. If 
they were to say that liquors should not 
be sold in any part of England, it would 
probably produce arevolution ; that would 
produce a revolution in any country. It 
might be done in a small area, and for 
this reason. If they applied the local 
veto and Local Option to a particular 
parish, the people of that parish had 
only to cross over the border and get 
what liquor they wanted. They might 
restrictthesalein parish A, but that would 
cause a double quantity to be sold in 
parish B. Why should they turn a 
nuisance out of one parish into another 
parish? Another fault which would 
arise in this connection was the increased 
electioneering. They had now School 
Board elections disturbing the public 
mind for some time, parish and County 
Council elections, and, at this rate, they 
would become a nation of electioneers. 
They would have cliques all over the 
wards ; they would have gatherings in 
public houses, and, on the other hand, 
meetings in schools and various other 
places. They would have the whole place 
up in arms ina species of civil war. That 
would not be a desirable state of things. 
But they were told that they would not 
have a fresh election until the end of 
three years. Of course, the moment an 
election was over the defeated party 
would set about preparing for the next 
fight, so that the parish would be kept 
in a state of turmoil. As soon as one 


party gained a victory the other side 
would begin at once to organise for the 
purpose of setting aside the verdict 


given by the electors. Then all kinds 
of influences would beset to work. It 
would not be a case of argument. All 
sorts of representations would be made 
to the electors, and all kinds of motives 
would be brought to bear. Even if they 
carried the Bill they would no more stop 
drunkenness than they could stem the 
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Thames by tipping into it a few cart- 
loads of stone. They would have people 
getting liquor in. They would have 
men forming themselves into clubs. 
There was this further point. With 
great propriety there is to be no inter- 
ference in a man’s own private house. 
If he could afford it, a man might order 
in his barrel of beer or half-dozen of 
whiskey and he could drink as he 
pleased—he might get drunk without 
incurring any penalty whatever. Was 
that fair? Was that dealing out the 
law equally between the rich and the 
poor? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer dealt with compensation, and said 
that he heard the words robbery and 
plunder. After the Welsh Bill and 
some other Bills he did not wonder at 
those terms being employed. If it was not 
robbery and plunder, it was gross unfair- 
ness and gross injustice. That was the 
charge they made as regarded that par- 
ticular Bill. It was provided that the 
magistrates had power to restrict one- 
fourth of the licences. Look at the 
jobbery that would result in picking 
out the one-fourth! In some cases 
£10,000, or £20,000, or even £50,000 
might be sunk in one of these establish- 
ments. They would have to reduce 120 
How were they to pick them 
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by 30. 
out? That was not to be done by the 


voters, but by the magistrates. He did 
not want to say one word against the 
magistrates. He had seen at quarter 
sessions, when licensing questions had 
arisen, such crowds of magistrates that 
the bench could not hold them. They 
would have all manner of jobbery, and 
decisions arrived at which would be 
grossly unfair. He ventured to say that 
this was a power which ought not to 
be put into the hands of any magistrates. 
The discretion of the Magistrates had 
been misunderstood by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There were two classes 
of licences dealt with by the Magistrates. 
The first was the licences of public- 
houses, where spirits and wines were 
sold under the old Licensing Acts. In 
these cases there was a certain discretion 
vested in the Magistrates, but it was 
not an absolute discretion by any means. 
It had been the custom to continue these 
licences, and it would be an injustice to 
discontinue them except on very excep- 
tional grounds. “Sharpe v. Wakefield ” 
had decided that the discretion of the 
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Magistrates was not an absolute but a 
judicial discretion—in other words, a 
discretion to be exercised in each indi- 
vidual case according to the wants of 
the neighbourhood. If the Magistrates 
were of opinion that there was no neces- 
sity for a particular public house, having 
regard to the necessities of the neigh- 
bourhood, they could, in the exercise of 
their judicial discretion, refuse to renew 
the licence, but they had no other power. 
Should they refuse to renew licences on 
the principle that the number of houses 
ought to be reduced generally, their 
decisions would be overruled by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Then, Section 

19 of the Act of 1869 protected all beer 
licences which were in existence in 
March, 1869, and gave distinctly to 
every beerhouse keeper a vested interest 
in his licence, which could not be taken 
away unless he failed to fulfil any one of 
the four conditions which the Act men- 
tioned. All these circumstances were 
now to be disregarded in order to carry 
out the utopian ideas embodied in this 
Bill. It was very easy to talk as if, 
when dealing with public houses and 
beerhouses, they were only dealing with 
big brewers and hotel keepers, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
know that in many cases it was the pro- 
perty of widows that would be dealt 
with—widows who were dependent upon 
their public houses for their maintenance 
and that of their families. Was that 
House going to sanction a Bill that 
would take from a number of persons of 
that class their ordinary means of liveli- 
hood? Let the right hon. Gentleman do 
what he could to ameliorate the evils of 
the drink traffic, by all means. He would 
join the right hon. Gentleman in any 
attempt to put down any abuse that 
might attach to the trade or any of the 
evils of the trade; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to accomplish any good 
it would not be by means of this Bill. The 
mtasure would interfere with vested in- 
terests to a very large extent, and would 
tend to promote that very intoxication 
and mischief which it was precisely the 
avowed object of the Government to 
prevent. 

*Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
said, that he had listened with great 
attention to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, who upon 
this subject was probably the ablest and 
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most competent speaker in that House. 
He remembered the first speech delivered 
by the hon. and learned Member after 
his informal election. It was a most 
brilliant speech upon a subject resembling 
that now under consideration. But the 
hon. and learned Member, in spite of his 
ability and the advantages which he en- 
joyed, had, in his opinion, failed to 
make out a case against this Bill as 
a whole, or against a portion of it. A 
fair case might have been made out 
by the hon. and learned Member, whose 
speech was rather a brewer's speech 
than a publican’s speech, for he argued 
rather from the standpoint of the interests 
of great brewers than from that of the 
interests of the operative publican. 
The part of the Bill which would em- 
power Magistrates to limit or reduce 
the present number of licensed premises 
he regarded as by far the more practicable 
portion of the measure. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth had pictured the difficulties 
which the Licensing Magistrates would 
experience in coming to a decision as 
to which public houses should be placed 
among the suppressed fourth, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had declared, to his sur- 
prise and almost horror, that the pro- 
posed plan would promote a_ great 
amount of jobbery among the Justices 
of the Peace in this country. That 
was the first time he had heard any- 
one in that House declare that the 
Benches of Magistrates were likely to 
be guilty of jobbery in dealing with 
licences. He had himself been engaged 
in this work of licensing for some years, 
and from his experience he certainly did 
not believe that there was jobbery on the 
part of his colleagues on the Bench. He 
did not hesitate to say that there would 
be no difficulty in selecting the licences 
that should not be renewed in the area 
with which he was connected magis- 
terially, and in other districts he believed 
that the question of selection could be 
disposed of with equal ease. In all 
crowded districts there were a great 
number of licensed houses which were 
not necessary for the convenience and 
requirements of the labouring com- 
munity. 

*Sir E. CLARKE explained that the 
difficulty of which he had spoken was 
not so much the difficulty of selecting 
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which fourth of the houses ought to be 
shut up, but that, inasmuch as no one 
would know beforehand which houses 
would be closed, everyone interested in 
any of the houses would be fighting 
against the adoption of the Resolution. 
*Mr. BROADHURST said, that a 
similar difficulty would arise under any 
scheme for the limitation or reduction of 
public houses. In the country there was 
a general agreement, among Conserva- 
tives and Liberals alike, that the num- 
ber of licensed premises might well be 
reduced to the advantage and benefit of 
all sections of the community. In any 
endeavour to effect such reduction he 
believed that they would be joined by a 
very considerable number of the most 
powerful, the most sensible, and the 
most independent of the members of the 
publican class. This portion of the Bill, 
therefore, could be carried into opera- 
tion in some districts of England 
with ease and in a short time. 
He regretted that there was no Law 
Officer of the Crown present, though it 
was a great pleasure to see an ex-Law 
Officer sitting opposite. He wished to 
call the attention of the Government 
to a matter which was omitted from 
the Bill, and to a very great evil which 
existed in connection with that matter, 
which was what was popularly known as 
the “ tied-house system.” His informa- 
tion and experience in regard to that 
system led him to say that it was an evil 
connected with the drink trade which 
was almost as t as some of their 
friends alleged the drink trade itself to 
be. He was one of the Members of the 
House included in the celebrated 60 to 
which his hon. and learned Friend drew 
attention in his excellent speech. The 
suggestion then made was not a sugges- 
tion of hisown. He had often taken 
the advice of a great man not to intro- 
duce Bills. The suggestion was the out- 
come of a meeting of most respectable 
licensed victuallers in his own consti- 
tuency, and the Bill to which his hon. 
and learned Friend had referred came 
out of that. He could not, therefore, be 
charged with inventing this himself for 
political or electioneering purposes. The 
object of the Bill which he introduced 
was to make the occupant of every public 
house the real occupying tenant, and to 
give him the right to buy his liquor from 
whomsoever and wheresoever he thought 
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proper, in order that his customers might 
have a better opportunity of being 
supplied with the very best material that 
they wished to purchase. The bare 
mention of this Bill in the public press 
had brought upon him a labour which he 
never would have conceived to be pos- 
sible. The amount of correspondence 
with publicans in all parts of the country 
was appalling. The tales of wrong, 
injustice, and almost amounting to 
robbery therein disclosed, would sur- 
prise even his hon. and learned Friend 
with his great experience of men 
and of the world. A more hideous form 
of despotism and slavery it would be 
scarcely possible to conceive in this 
country than that to which these poor 
people were subjected. Not only 
were they, in some cases, tied down 
in the matter of wine, beer, and 
cigars, but they were forced to buy 
even lucifer-matches, wherever the 
brewer thought proper to dictate. The 
least amount of resistance was followed 
by the destructive notice to quit, and a 
man might find himself and his family 
in the street, after only a few days’ 
notice, at the hands of his oppressors, 
without mercy and without considera- 
tion left to go into the workhouse, or to 
commence life afresh. He had also 
received letters from brewers who had 
acknowledged the great evil from which 
the community was suffering in this 
special direction ; who had declared to 
him that they would be perfectly willing 
to see the whole system abolished to- 
morrow, and who had declared that they 
only continued the system because others 
did it. Only the other day he saw 
the Report of a speech made by 
a brewer in the country, declaring 
that the tied-house system ought 
to be dealt with, and that he had 
not a word to say against the Bill which 
had been introduced to deal with it. 
The overwhelming mass of the tied-house 
tenants in this country would welcome 
as a great act of liberation and freedom 
the insertion in the present Bill of the 
Government of a clause dealing with the 
hideous and monstrous injustice to which 
he had now drawn attention. He 
sincerely hoped that the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office would convey 
this message to his colleagues, and would 
ask them to prepare such a clause before 
the Committee stage ; and, further, that 
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he would convey to them the intimation 
that, if they did not do so, he (the 
speaker), would himself prepare and pro- 
pose a clause, and would take the earliest 
opportunity of dividing the Committee 
upon the question as to whether English- 
men should, in future, be free men, 
or whether they should continue the 
slaves of the great brewing interests of 
this country. 

Mr. 8. EVERSHED (Staffordshire, 
Burton), referred to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Leicester deal- 
ing with the question of the tied- 
house system. If the hon. Member 
carried out the intention which he had 
indicated, and incorporated some practical 
plan in the Bill, he thought it would 
effect far more good in the suppression 
of excessive drinking than any other 
clause of the Bill. He did not think 
that this was a question in which the 
brewers were especially interested. He 
did not think the Bill would in any sense 
affect the desire or curtail the means 
enjoyed by the people to drink whatever 
beer they chose. Working men were 
not likely by any prohibitive means to 
be prevented from getting such beer as 
they might desire. But the Bill sought 
to impose upon the people a degree of 
prohibition which he believed they would 
resent most strongly, and which they 
would view as a great insult to their 
intelligence. From the point of view of 
the working men, therefore, he viewed 
the Bill with much ill favour. In the 
course of his speech the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer quoted liberally from the 
speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
only quoted Lord R. Churchill where it 
suited his purpose, and omitted to quote 
the noble Lord on that portion of the 
Bill which was, after all, exceedingly 
vital. No doubt Lord R. Churchill was 
animated by a strong desire to do 
something in the direction of limit- 
ing excessive drinking, and he was 
sure that the sympathies of most hon. 
Members supported him in that desire. 
By the Bill the power was given to 
localities to sweep away licences and 
destroy licensed property without any 
compensation. The late Lord Randolph 
Churchill had said over and over again 
that he would never be a party to such 
confiscation. There was an excessive 
amount of drinking in this country, but 
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during the last few years, as the habits 
of the middle classes had materially 
improved, so the habits of our working 
classes, he believed, had been materially 
improving. They were now better 
educated, and he did not think it was 
right to impose upon them a coercive 
prohibition in regard to beer while they 
of the better classes could take their beer, 
wine, or spirits, whenever they liked. 
They were proposing to sweep away the 
property, goodwill, livelihood, and occu- 
pation of those engaged in the trade. 
The Bishop of Chester, who was a man 
of great intelligence, and who had given 
much thought to this question, had said 
that Local Veto without Compensation 
was against the conscience of England, 
and he believed that was a true senti- 
ment, and that in a number of cases the 
Bill would be therefore inoperative. 
The Bill would not touch those who had 
their cellars at home, whereas it would 
be put in operation against those whose 
life of toil made them need such refresh- 
ment most. If the provision in regard 
to small areas were put in force in a 
town in which there were several wards, 
all the public houses on one side of a 
street might be closed, while all those on 
the other side were open, and this would 
lead to jealousy and constant strife, and 
while it might confiscate and destroy 
property on one side of a street, it would 
double the value of property on the 
other. Did any reasonable man think 
there would be less drinking if the pro- 
hibition was obtained in one ward? 
Those who wished to drink would go 
into the wards where it was not pro- 


hibited. Hotels, refreshment rooms at 
railway stations, and clubs would not be | 


touched by the Bill, while the only place 
where the working man could obtain re- 
freshment, the village inn, the public 
house, 


he would say an insult—upon our work- 
ing men, which they did not deserve. 
At present, the retail trade was regu- 
lated by law, but the prohibitory clause 
of the Bill would destroy that control ; 
and the consequence would be, that, where 
the public-houses were closed, clubs or 
sheebeens would spring up, and they 


would have places where there would be | 


unlimited drinking with no inspection, 
no control, and no hours of closing. 
The best regulation which in his memory 
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had been made in regard to public houses 
was that which was made by Lord Aber- 
dare, when he was Mr. Bruce, which 
made it compulsory for public houses to 
close at 10 o'clock in villages in the 
country, and 11 o'clock in more popu- 
lous places. He thought they might 
even extend that principle a little 
further. The Bill which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had now introduced 
was somewhat better than that which he 
introduced in 1893, and perhaps if he 
had an opportunity of introducing 
another Bill in two years time he might go 
a stage farther and make a still greater im- 
provement. He looked upon the present 
measure as a gross interference with the 
rights of the working man. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had advised them 
not to consider this as a Party question, 
and he would obey that advise, for 
although he was, and had been, a loyal 
supporter of the present Government, he 
could not support the present Bill, which 
he thought was more likely to create 
than to abolish evils. 

*Mr. A. MONEY-WIGRAM (Essex, 
Romford) said, that as a member of the 
trade affected by the Bill he welcomed 
the opportunity of bringing the subject 
to a definite issue. He thought, after his 
speech, the only logical conclusion the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could have 
come to would have been that no 
Government should shirk the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the manu- 
facturer and importer as well as the 
retailer of intoxicating liquors when 
approaching this subject. He would 
ask those hon. Members who were 
habitual buyers of intoxicating drink, 
what right they had to hold up their 
hands at the wickedness of the 
other contracting party, the sellers, 


‘and why did they propose to ruin 
or heer-house would be closed. | 
That would be imposing a disability— | 


them without the slightest remorse! 
The Government had not proposed to 
deal with clubs. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now saw the difficulty, and was 
prepared to meet it by bringing in a Bill 
for the purpose. He had only to refer to 
the Excise or the Police to back up his 
own opinion that, given the inconvenience 
of the want of licensed houses, a great 
stimulus was given to unlicensed drink- 
ing shops in the shape of clubs. He 
recognised gladly that the Chancellor 
intended to deal with the matter. With 
regard to the reduction of licensed houses, 
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allow that the trade had always been 
ready to help. Their proposals were 
embodied by the late Lord Aberdare in 
his Bill, which he (Mr. Money-Wigram) 
wished had been carried in 1874, and 
which would at least have brought 
finality ; and when the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s introduced his most ill- 
fated proposals in 1891, the trade did its 
share to reduce licences. The difficulties 
foreseen in 1892 had hardly been met. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
said— 

“Tf the question is raised whether the Bill 
deals with the reduction of licences, I may say it 
does not. That can only be dealt with by a 
Licensing Bill, because you require a Licensing 
Board. Without that you cannot say whether 
the reduction should be one-third or two- 


That hehad gotover by naming theamount 
as one quarter. But he went on to say: 
“ We must have a separate Board for the 
purpose,” as he did not approve of the 
action of Magistrates, nor that their 
duties should be handed over to the 
County Council. And when the Magis- 
trates came to decide which of these 
houses were to be exterminated, what 
position would the Government find 
themselves in? The Chairman of the 
Essex County Council and Licensing 
Board had done as much, if not more, for 
temperance reform than anyone else. In 
the Contemporary Review he showed how 
he had reduced the number of licensed 
houses to a fair ratio of the population : 
one to 1,000 in towns, and one to 500 in 
country districts. He had done it by 
telling licence holders that before he 
would grant new licences for a growing 
district—and in the part of Essex he 
represented he had been specially 
favoured—he must have two, three, or 
four licences in exchange. Were men 
who had invested their capital in buying 
up licences to obtain the licence granted 
to be told that the latter was of no 
value? In London the trade had not, 
and never had been, holders to any extent 
of licensed property. He spoke on 
behalf of retailers rather than of the 
brewing interest. The position of the 
trade was amply described by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he intro- 
duced his Bill of 1893. He told the 
House that this traffic was a monopoly 
which Parliament had created by law, 
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te. Were those 
who, on the strength of this, had invested 
their capital, to be told they would have 
no remedy if Parliament should think fit 
to take it away by confiscation? The 
trade rested its case on the broad grounds 
of existing law, established custom, and 
the statements of public men. He 
would remind the House that Parlia- 
ment had always legislated so that the 
public should have reasonable facilities 
for obtaining the drink it required. The 
Act of 1828 consolidated all previous 
licensing Acts, and was the superstruc- 
ture on which the present licensi 

system was built up. It was introdu 

as an Act to do away with any unneces- 
sary difficulties in obtaining licences. 
Beer being held to be the second 
necessary of life in this country, it was 
contended that there ought to be no more 
difficulty in obtaining a licence to sell it 
than bread, which was the first necessary. 
This idea gained ground, and in 1830 
beerhouse licences were granted by the 
Excise instead of by the Licensing J ustices 
in the case of the more fully responsible 
licensed houses. This continued until 
1869, when Lord Rookwood (then Sir H. 
Selwyn Ibbetson) brought in his Act to 
bring these beershops under the same 
authority as the more fully licensed 
public-houses. He would ask the House 
to notice that in dealing with these beer- 
shops or beerhouses for the sale of beer 
both on and off the premises, of which at 
that time there were 49,000, as compared 
with 69,000 fully-licensed houses—in 
dealing with 40 per cent. of the whole of 
the licensed property, that House gave 
to what were known as protective beer- 
shops an absolute vested right of 
renewal, except in certain cases of mis- 
conduct. Could it be seriously contended 
that that House, which was dealing with 
them on the ground of the mischief they 
were creating, could ever have intended 
to put them on a superior footing to the 
fully-licensed houses which existed at the 
time. Coming to 1872 and 1874—and 
Sec. 42 of the former was the most 
important—under these a license holder, 
except in the case of opposition, was not 
obliged to attend the Licensing Sessions. 
Would the Legislature render him liable 
to be fined £5,000, £10,000, or £15,000 
unheard? Further notice must be given 
to the owner where a licence was refused, 
showing that the Legislature respected 
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the rights of the owner of licensed 
property. Not only this, but the owner, 
and even the mortgagee, might appeal to 
Quarter Sessions against the refusal of a 
licence to his property. It required three 
endorsements (of which notice had to be 
given to the owner) before a licence 
could be forfeited for misconduct. As 
Parliament had legislated, so the Execu- 
tive had acted. In the case of a licence 
holder dying, the Government exacted 
from his heirs full probate duty on the 
value of the licence, and even when—as 
was constantly the case in London—it 
had been proved after six years that the 
property was valued too low at the time 
of probate, then the Government stepped 
in and claimed extra duty on the estate. 
For the purposes of assessment local 
bodies also included the full value of the 
licence in the quinquennial assessment, 
and on this assessment the Government 
took its share under Schedule A. Then, 
where public bodies for public improve- 
ments scheduled a street, they were 
bound to pay full compensation, not only 
to the licence holder and owner, but even 
where it had been held in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, and where the owner had 
a reversion, at over 20 years distance, on 
the value of the property. Further, the 
practice of the Magistrates in nearly all 
cases had been to insist that licence 
holders should buy two or three licences 
before a new one was granted in exchange. 
It was poor work quoting the statements 
of public men, who might, for one 
reason or other, have changed their 
minds. But he would remind hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that irritating dictation, 
fair treatment, and common sense had the 
same meaning now as 20 years ago, and 
it was absolutely impossible for them, 
although for good reasons they might 
have changed their minds, to divest 
their words of the terrible significance 
they had for those who had invested 
their capital on the strength of them. 
In the last few months they had 
heard a good deal about the value of a 
Resolution of that House. He would 
remind the House that in the last Par- 
liament, at the instance of Mr. Forrest 
Fulton, the House passed, by a majority 


of 71, a Resolution declaring that the 
principle of equitable compensation 
should be introduced when a reduction 
in the number of licences was carried 
out. Speaking on behalf of the trade, 


Mr. A. Money- Wigram. 
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and wishing to state their case as moder- 
ately as possible, he desired to say 
that the Trade maintained that the 
House should in this matter, as it had 
always done in the past, compensate 
those whose property was taken for 
public improvements. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Glasgow, 
Govan), congratulated the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Introduction of a 
Bill which had been looked forward to with 
great interest by many people in Scot- 
land. So far as the Temperance party was 
concerned the right hon. Gentleman 
might depend upon their loyal support. 
It had been said that there was only 
one abstainer on the two Front Benches. 
To the honour of the hon. Member for 
Morpeth, he set a good example to those 
who were expected to carry out principles 
that would promote the happiness of 
the people. If the gaols were being de- 
pleted, it. was a lamentable fact that the 
asylums were overcrowded and lunacy 
was making alarming strides ; and the 
increase of it was attributed in great 
measure to indulgence in strong drink, 
whilst as to the crime that remained the 
late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge had 
declared that crimes of violence filled 
the calendars, that they mostly originated 
in public houses or were due to drunken- 
ness, and that if we could make 
Britain sober, we might shut up nine- 
tenths of the gaols. A vivid picture 
had been drawn of the consequences of 
taking away a licence from a house by 
means of which a widow was main- 
taining a family ; but not a word had 
been said about the widows and families 
that had been left in destitution through 
money being spent in public houses. It 
was said that the attempt to carry out 
Sunday Closing in England would lead 
to a revolution. The same thing was 
said of Scotland 40 years ago. Yet 
Sunday Closing had been carried out 
in Scotland without provoking any mani- 
festation of violence and with great 
benefit to the country; and so far as 
the Scotch people were concerned, they 
would on no account give up the privilege 
they possessed. The principle of the 
Bill that ratepayers should have a veto 
power over licensed houses, had long 
been advocated in Scotland, and pa- 
tiently waited for. It was brought before 
the House for many years, by the hon. 
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lithgow (Mr. Maclagan); and in 1888 
he was successful in carrying the Second 
Reading of a Bill without a Division. 
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Commissioners of Police of Govan by 
a majority of 13 to 2, asking him to use 
his best endeavours with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to speedily bring on 


In 1864, when the hon. Member for|his Bill for the purpose of giving the 
Cockermouth (Sir W. Lawson), brought | working classes the necessary protection 
in his Permissive Bill, 10 Scotch Members | of the Local Veto and to urge him to have 
voted for it and 24 against. In 1883, | it as speedily as possible passed into law. 
the Local Option Resolution was sup- | He hoped that he had fulfilled his duty 





ported 
opposed by two. 
Scotch Members were pledged to support 
a Local Veto Bill. The evils of the 
drink traffic were admitted on all hands 
by both sides of the House. At every 
step it impeded and frustrated those who 
were seeking to do good, and, apart from 
the opposition of vested interests, it was 
admitted that some effort must be made 
to grapple with this evil. In Scotland 
there were 184 parishes in which there 
was no licensed house. In these parishes 
there was prohibition, but not by the 
will of the people: in each case it was 
prohibition by a landlord who decreed 
that on his domain no licence should be 
held. Why should a power possessed by 
individual landlords as owners of pro- 
perty, and exercised by them in their 
own interests, be withheld from the great 
masses of the working people who desired 
to be delivered from the snares and 
temptations of the public house? There 
were landowners who let ground to be 
built upon on the condition that no 
public houses were to be opened on the 
estates. In the south and west of Glas- 
gow there were districts without them, 
but the districts consisted largely of 
terraces occupied by merchant princes; 
while in the slums, public houses were 
prominent at all the corners. Thus the 
temptation was greatest where the power 
of resistance was least and immunity 
was enjoyed by those who had comfort- 
able homes and the blessings of social 
life. 
upon the House the necessity of doing 


something to protect the great masses of | 
Glasgow was governed by a, 


the people. 
model corporation, and what had theydone? 


They had resolved to abolish all licences 
on Corporation property, finding that 
the sale of drink on Corporation property 
was not consistent with the highest in- 
terests and best welfare of the citizens 
of Glasgow. He had, within the last 
few weeks, received a copy of a Resolu- 


tion passed by the Magistrates and 


by 46 Scotch Members, and | 
To-day 54 out of 72| 


He was most anxious to impress | 


in that respect, and that his constituents 
would not be disappointed, but that some- 
thing would be done in the way pointed 
out that afternoon. He hoped that, in 
the interests of the great body of the 
people and in the interests of that reli- 
gion which they all held dear, something 
would be done to stop the ravages of 
this iniquitous traffic. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, the hon. Member who had 
just sat down might possibly require in 
his native land some restrictions on the 
trattic which they did not need in this 
country ; for by some recent statistics he 
\found that in Scotland there was a 
| general increase of crime. The hon. 
Member was not quite happy in his 
statement in regard to lunacy. He 
stated that the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor led to lunacy, but a more recent 
opinion was that that terrible complaint 
was attributable to another liquor. In 
a report issued with regard to some part 
of Ireland the great increase of lunacy 
was attributed to the use of tea. The 
hon. Member had also quoted the state- 
ment of Chief Justice Coleridge that 
drunkenness was the great cause of 
crime. A later, he would not say a 
greater, authority, Mr. Justice Grantham, 
speaking at Hereford only a few days 
ago, stated that the absence of crime in 
that county might possibly be attributed 
to the fact that they consumed a very 
wholesome liquor called cider, and he 
even went so far as to say that he 
thought it also affected their moral 
‘character in a satisfactory way. His 
objection to this measure was based on 
two grounds—one was that it was 
grounded on an entirely erroneous as- 
sumption as to the moral and physical 
condition of the people of this country, 
and the second was that it was a gross 
insult upon the working classes. The 
assumption on which the necessity for 
any legislation of this kind was based 
was that drunkenness was a national 
vice, that it was the cause of all the 
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crime, all the poverty, and all the misery 
in this country. If that was so, of 
course great numbers in all classes of 
society were addicted to this vice. Let 
them go through these classes and see 
how the matter stood. There were the 
peers of the realm. There was a saying 
“drunk as a lord,” so he supposed that 
at some time or another these excellent 
people were addicted to taking too much. 
But the House might be quite sure that 
if that offence attached to them now 
someone would have mentioned the fact 
in the agitation which was going on in 
reference to that Assembly, but no one 
appeared yet to have made that accusa- 
tion against them. Then let them take 
the professional classes, the middle 
classes, of this country. Would anyone 
venture to say that drunkenness was a 
prevailing vice among them? It was 
common knowledge and common experi- 
ence that, for the last generation or two, 
these classes had entirely reformed them- 
selves in the matter of drunkenness without 
any interventionof theState. Onehundred 
years ago drunkenness in these classes 
was not considered any disgrace. Now 
drunkenness would shut any one of them 
out of decent society. It was thoroughly 
well-known that the higher and middle- 
class people of this country were sober 
people. What was left? Only the 
working classes and the residuum. How 
were they to deal with the residuum ? 
They must deal with them by repressing 
them by laws intended to affect them 
and to prevent them from corrupting 
the rest of the community. But they 
must not restrict the rest of the com- 
munity in order to improve the mere 
residuum, which they would always 
have in all communities. So there were 
only the working classes left, and were 
they going to say that this national vice 
was entirely indulged in by the working- 
classes? They were the class whom 
they had entrusted with every practical 
power in the State, with all political 
power, with all local power, and with 
the power of spending our money, and 
were they going to say they were not 
capable of spending money of their own ? 
And yet, if they examined society from 
its summit to its base, they were the only 
class to whom they could attribute this 
prevailing vice. He opposed this legis- 
lation because he said that the assump- 
tion on which they acted, that the work- 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 
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ing-classes were drinking helots, was an 
entirely baseless assumption, and as e 

class of society had reformed themselves 
by the process of loca] option, individual 
option among themselves, so they also had 
that same opportunity, and were using it 
too. He opposed it too, because it was 
directed against the working classes. 
When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
introduced his Bill in 1893 he said— 


‘* What is the use of our reducing the hours 
of labour if we take no care of what is to be the 
employment of that leisure which we add to the 
lives of the working-classes.” 


There was the assumption in those words 
that if they gave the working-classes an 
extra hour of leisure they would go to 
the public-houses and spend it there. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said— 


‘* What is the use of increasing wages if the 
margin is dissipated in drink ?” 
Who dissipated the margin in work! 
Why, the working-classes. He said, 
therefore, distinctly and emphatically, 
that this legislation was directed against 
one class of the community only, and 
that was the working-class, on whom 
they professed to rely for their support 
in the country. But did the working- 
classes think so, or not, themselves? He 
held in his hand a printed paper called 
“The Working Man’s Protest in refer- 
ence to this Liquor Traffic Local Control 
Bill.” It was signed by representative 
people—by the chairman and presidents 
of different trade societies and by the 
representatives of the Oddfellows, the 
Foresters, and Shepherds. They con- 
demned this Bill, which was practically 
the Bill of last year, because it was 
directed against the convenience of the 
poor man only, because it left untouched 
the cellar of the rich man, and specially 
provided him with refreshment rooms 
when he travelled by rail, and with 
hotels when he got to his journey’s 
end; but it allowed no accommo- 
dation to the working-man who, in a 
vetoed district, desired to refresh him- 
self with a humble glass of beer. 
This measure was a direct insult to the 
working classes. And even assuming 
that they were the drunken helots which 
the promoters of the Bill made them out 
to be, was the Bill wanted! Were there 
not means open to the working classes of 
reforming themselves—means which they 
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had already employed? In 1893 the, cider was almost as alcoholic a: beer ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer drew a pic-|and, while too much beer produced a 
ture of a country village with a church headache, too much cider produced a 
and chapel at one end, a savings bank | headache and a stomach ache as well. 
at the other, and a number of public-/The hon. Member had spoken of the 
houses between ; and he represented the| Bill as a gross insult to the working 
religious services as neglected, and the | classes, by depriving them of the right 
savings as being diverted from the bank, | to get liquor. The hon. Member could 
in consequence of the existence of the | not have listened to the statement of the 


public houses. The right hon. Gentleman | Chancellor of the Exchequer or have 
must know that the savings of the | 


read any of the previous measures on 
people had largely increased within the | this subject. When this Bill was passed, 
last few years; and as to the poverty|it would not interfere with a single 
and other evils which, as he alleged, fol-| public house. Before it became operative 
lowed from this “national vice,” Mr.|it would have to be adopted by the 
Charles Booth, who was surely an autho-/ localities. Who was going to adopt it! 
rity, had said that within the last ten|{[An hon. Memper: “Nobody.”| The 
years there was less poverty, crime, and | prohibitory clauses could not be adopted 
drunkenness than in any previous de-|by a bare majority. Two-thirds of the 
cade. This Bill was not required. Like/|electors of a constituency must vote in 
the razors which were not made to sell, | its favour. 

this Bill was not introduced to pass ; and | Sir E.CLARKE: No; two-thirds of 
probably the House would hear no more | those voting. 

of it. It was a piece of grandmotherly; Mr. CAINE said, that he would deal 
legislation according to the definition of | with that point later. If electors did 
such legislation given by the Chancellor | not vote, it was their own fault, and 
of the Exchequer himself; and if the|they must take the consequences. It 
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country had much more of it no one| was said that the Bill was to be crammed 
down the throats of an unwilling people 
by a body of fanatical teetotallers. The 
| number of total abstainers in the country 
was known; they were well tabulated 
and organised, and they were not more 
than one in nine of the electors. 
Before the public - houses could be 
closed, therefore, it would be necessary 
to induce five-eighths of the customers 
of the liquor shops to vote for the Bill. 
The public houses were, therefore to be 
placed in the hands of their own cus- 
tomers, and not in those of “a body of 


would be able to perform the commonest 
functions of nature except under the 
note of a sanitary inspector. Who were 
the people who promoted this Bill? 
Many of them were wealthy persons 
—Baronets and the like—who had in- 
jured their digestions by over-eating, 
and who had to go to German baths in 
the autumn, where they drank some- 
thing so detestable that it took away 
their appetites and cured them by starva- 
tion. Having spent at these baths in a 
month as much as would keep a working 








man for the rest of his life, they came fanatical teetotallers.” The main body 
back with weak heads and renovated | of the customers of the public houses were 
stomachs to interfere with the life of the | undoubtedly the working classes ; so how 
working man. It was a case of Dives could it be said that their right to have 
advising Lazarus to leave off dining well, | liquor if they wanted it, was being taken 
and to take a little water for his away! The Bill placed the liquor traffic 
stomach’s sake. | in their hands, and left them to decide 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.)| whether or not the public-houses should 
said, that while there had been a great | remain open. The ex-Solicitor General 
deal of criticism of the practical wry a E. Clarke) said that two-thirds of 
useful measure which the right hon. | those voting only would be able to close 
Gentleman had introduced, not one the public-houses; and he had made an 
alternative remedy had been proposed | elaborate calculation to show that 400 
for the evil which was admitted on all | voters in a constituency might deprive 
hands to exist. Perhaps just one all the rest of the right to get liquor. 
remedy had been suggested by the hon.| Would he use the same argument in 
Member for Hereford, who urged his| respect to public libraries, or water, or 
fellow-countrymen to drink cider. But|drainage, or any of the other subjects 
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which were now left to the option of 
the constituencies 4 

Sir E. CLARKE: The Act relating 
to water does not deprive anybody of 
the opportunity of getting water. 

Mr. CAINE said, that it must be 
remembered that the public-houses were 
established as a public convenience ; and 
some people regarded them as a pul-lic 
nuisance. The Bill put it into the 
hands of the people themselves to decide 
whether they wanted the convenience, 
or whether the nuisance was to con- 
tinue. It was simply an extension of 
our present system of local self-govern- 
ment, and the principle of the measure 
was “ writ large” over the whole system 
of local self-government. Parish Coun- 
cils were permitted to put into operation 
5 adoptive Acts. 

Sir E. CLARKE: None of those are 
prohibitory. 

Mr. CAINE said, that they were pro- 
hibitory. If in any locality a majority 
voted against free libraries, for ex- 
ample, they would prohibit free libraries 
being established. The principle was 
exactly the same. The present Bill was 
simply an adoptive Act ; and in another 
aspect it was simply an amendment of 
the existing Licensing Law. In granting 
licences the bench of magistrates had three 
important considerations before them : 
First, the character of the house ; second, 
the character of the licensee ; and third, 
the wants of the locality. The last was 
as much a requirement of the present 
law as the other two. He was a mem- 
ber of a bench of magistrates who went 
round the district in a wagonette 
and visited all the public houses to see 
whether they were wanted or not. This 
Bill would instruct the magistrates how 
to deal with the licences. One thing 
was quite certain—that the public con- 
science was thorvughly awakened on the 
question of Temperance. It was agreed 
that the existing system was altogether 
wrong and must be altered. This Bill 
was a practical and statesmanlike at- 
tempt to deal with the difficulty. He 
would not say that the Bill was all 
that he himself should like; and it 
might be the subject of some criticism. 
But it was much better than nothing ; 
he should have no hesitation in sup- 
porting it on Second Reading, and there 
were very few alterations which he 
should wish to see made in Committee. 
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Mr. Caine. 
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Traffic Bill. 
This was not their Bill at all, it was the 
Bill of the Government—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Bill. But it took an 
enormous stride in the direction in 
which temperance advocates had been 
travelling, and they would be extremely 
foolish if they did not take the same 
stride. There was, however, no finality 
about the Bill; it did not close the con- 
troversy ; temperance advocates could 
still endeavour to get mere. But it was 
a Bill which would have a far-and wide- 
reaching effect upon the sobriety of the 
country. There was a strongly-rooted 
dissatisfaction at the way in which 
magistrates had in times past planted 
liquor shops here and there amongst the 
community. There had been little talk 
about compensation to-night, and he was 
not surprised at that, because the ques- 
tion of compensation was pretty well 
finished off when the last Government 
introduced it. But when they talked of 
compensation, it was well to remember 
what injury was done by the presence of 
liquor shops to the surrounding property. 
He recollected that when the Grocers’ 
Bill was introduced a meeting of the 
owners and occupiers of public houses in 
Liverpool was held to consider the ques- 
tion of the danger which threatened 
their property. At that meeting a man 
got up and said he lived in Hope Street, 
at one end of which a public house had 
been opened. He derived his income 
from four houses. Previously to. the 
opening of the public house the four 
houses brought him in £220 a year, but 
subsequently to the establishment of 
the liquor shop he only received £140 in 
rent. “I want to know,” he said, “‘ who 
is going to compensate me?” and the 
chairman of the meeting ruled him out 
of order. He (Mr. Caine) could, and so 
could any one, name a good deal of pro- 
perty which had been distinctly injured 
by the establishment of public houses in 
its neighbourhood ; but what was pro- 
perty compared with the moral wel- 
fare of one’s children. He knew 
something of the poor districts of 
London, for he had worked in them for 
the last 10 or 12 years. He had a mis- 
sion hall in one poor district, and. was 
practically the minister there. There 
was a public house at each end of the 
street. He believed they belonged to 
Liberal Members of Parliament; but 
that was neither here nor there. In that 
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School Board District there were 38 public 
houses, and he believed that if this Bill 
were law, there would be little difficulty 
indeed in inducing the people not only 
to close public houses on Sunday, but to 
apply the Measure in its most drastic 
form. He did not look with dread upon 
the possibility of general Sunday closing 
in London : it would be a great blessing 
to London, and. there need not be any 
fear of riots or violence of any kind. 
The devastating effect of a public house 
upon the district in which it was placed 
was known to everyone, and what he 
and his friends were striving for was the 
right of the people of the country to 
protect themselves from having liquor 
shops thrust upon them against their 
will. This Bill gave them that power, 
and they would be thankful for it. The 
Measure went upon the lines the Tem- 
perance Party throughout the country 
had always advocated. What they had 
always asked for was protection. He 
admitted that temperance principles had 
made great strides during the last ten 
years, but that was not owing to any- 
thing the Conservative Party had done, 
but to the total abstinence movement. 
There were now in the country something 
like seven million total abstainers ; there 
was no wonder, therefore, that temperance 
was increasing. In asking that in the 
villages and towns of the country the 
owners and occupiers of property should 
have the power to protect themselves 
against what they believed to be an evil 
and danger to themselves and their 
children, they did not seek to exercise 
that power by a bare majority. They 
were willing to accept a two-thirds 
majority, because, as practical men, they 
knew they could not change the habits 
of the people and interfere with their 
social customs or diet unless they had a 
very strong backing of public opinion. 
But if two-thirds wished to get rid of 
what they considered an evil, it was 
surely nonsense not to give them the 
opportunity. This measure simply 
amounted to an extension of local self 
Government. Public convenience and 
public nuisances had long since been 
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placed under the control of local autho- | 


rities. Glasgow, for instance, could have 
their own trams, their own free libraries, 
their own baths and washhouses ; they 
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lodging houses and other public con- 
veniences. Local authorities had Inspec- 
tors of Nuisances, who could compel a 
man keeping a pig in his back yard to 
either turn the pig into pork or remove 
it into the country within 24 hours. But 
the Borough Treasurer did not come in ; 
he did not measure up the pigsty, and 
settle what it was worth with or without 
a pig. Nothing of the kind. The nui- 
sance ‘was suppressed without any ditfti- 
culty. A man near him used to steam 
wood for use in furniture. Because the 
steam made his eyes smart he caused the 
business to be carried into the country. 
If other trades could be interfered with 
in that way why should not public houses 
be removed? He sincerely trusted his 
right hon. Friend would stick to his Bill 
and carry it through the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman might depend upon 
it that if he had the courage of his 
opinions the strength of public opinion 
behind him would be enough to enable 
him to carry the Bill. He sup- 
ported the measure with all his heart. 
The right hon. Gentleman was on the 
side of national righteousness in striving 
to get rid of the most gigantic social evil, 
we had to cope with, and if he had to go 
to the country on the Bill the country 
was certain to rally to his support. 

THe MARQUESS or CARMAR- 
THEN (Lambeth, Brixton) said, that 
one of the concluding remarks of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
illustrated the mischief which would be 
caused by the Bill if carried. The hon. 
Member stated that there were two 
public houses in South London owned by 
Liberal Members of Parliament, which, 
should the Bill become law, he by his 
influence would get closed. He thought 
he knew the locality to which the hon. 
Member had referred It was adjoining 
his constituency. In that particular 
locality, as in all parts of the world, 
there were men who would have and 
must have drink, and one of the certain 
resultsof closing those public houses would 
be that the neighbouring constituency of 
Brixton would be flooded with people 
who could not get drink in their own 
district. The hon. Gentleman had also 
expressed the hope that the Chancellor 
the Exchequer would have the 
courage of his convictions and press the 
Bill to a Second Reading. If he could 


could supply themselves with water, with believe that the Bill would go to a 


3B2 
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addressed the House. But he believed gjyded in the Bill. 


that, as in the case of the similar Bill in- | 
troduced two years ago, no more would | 
be heard of the Bill after it was intro- 
duced. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, did he or did he not mean business 
with the Bill this year ¢ 


{COMMONS} 
Second Reading he would not have Committee that Ireland should be in- 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
| to Ireland to deal with as she thought 


CHEQUER: Hear, hear. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced a similar Bill two years 
ago, he described it as “ of the very first 
magnitude and of the greatest urgency,” 
and, turning to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir W. 
Lawson), he congratulated him on the 
prospect of reaching the goal for which 
he had so long striven. But from that 
day to this—except when a question was 
asked about the Bill, probably with a 
view to raising a laugh—the House had 
not heard a word about the Bill. He 
had always thought the goal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth 
was to see a Bill of this kind carried. 
But, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
knew the hon. Baronet better, and if, 
indeed, he had arrived at his goal when 
the Bill was introduced from the Trea- 
sury Bench, it seemed a very poor goal 
to have striven for so long. It might 
be asked why they who were opposed to 
the Bill pressed upon the Government 
to carry it toa Second Reading. They 
did so because they thought it was a 
great injustice to the trade attacked by 
the Bill—a perfectly legitimate trade 
that had been carried on for years under 
the sanction of the law—that this Bill 
should be kept hanging over them with- 
out being brought to an issue; that the 
Government should introduce merely for 
electoral purposes, a Bill which they did 
not mean to carry through. Why was 
Ireland excluded from the Bill. Whatever 
might be the pretence of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the exclusion of Ire- 
land from the operation of the Bill, the 
real reason was known to everyone in 
the House. It was to enable 86 Mem- 
bers to vote for a Bill which, if applied 
to Ireland, would arouse the opposition 
of the constituencies represented by those 
Gentlemen. The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, when asked a question on the 
subject a few days ago, said, it would be 
competent for any Member to move in 


Marquess of Carmarthen. 
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But why should it 


| be left to a private Member to assume a 


| responsibility which the Government 
dare not take upon themselves? Of 
course, the argument of the Government 
was that as Home Rulers they were 
bound to leave a question of this kind 


fit. But the Government had declared 
themselves to be for Home Rule all 
round, by supporting the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Mr. 
Dalziel) the other night; and yet, 
despite that Resolution they proposed to 
leave Ireland out of a Bill of the first 
magnitude, which, if it were passed at 
all, ought to apply to the entire King- 
dom, and also to allow 86 Irish repre- 
sentatives to force on England a Bill to 
which the vast majority of the English 
Members were opposed, and to which 
the Irish Members, as Ireland was not 
included, were absolutely indifferent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that this was not a Party question. 
He had never made it a Party question. 


| Indeed, he had always said that if he 


believed Local Option would have the 
effect of diminishing drunkenness he 
would most certainly vote for it pro- 
vided fair compensation was to be given to 
those who were dispossessed of their 
livelihood. But, having considered the 
matter most carefully he had come to 
the conclusion that local option would 
not have that effect. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cockermouth had said, 
on the introduction of a similar Bill two 
years ago, that prohibition had suc- 
ceeled everywhere it had been tried. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: T said 
where it had a fair trial. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, the hon. Baronet’s first statement 
was that where it had been tried it had 
succeeded, but on that statement being 
challenged he proceeded to say that 
where it had had a fair trial it had been 
a great success, and he went on to in- 
stance Canada and America. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself had instanced 
the case of America. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER dissented. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN : 
He mentioned the State of Ontario to- 
night. 
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Tut CHANCELLOR or rut EX-! only to read any part of the history of 
CHEQUER : I quoted another matter Sunday closing in Wales. Where 
from Mr. Fanshawe’s book with reference | people were inclined to be temperate this 
to compensation. I do not think I made | Bill would not do any good, because 
any statement as to its success. I simply | they would not be made more temperate 
read the passage. | by the shutting up of public-houses, and 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN : | those who were disinclined to temperance 
Yes, with regard to Ontario. The hon.| would not be made temperate by this 
Baronet said that prohibition had been | process. He thought the right hon. 
a success both in Canada and America.|Gentleman must himself admit that it 
He thought that both Canada and was perfectly impossible to force upon a 
America had long gone by the board, people a law of this kind—-which they 
and he did not know that anybody could | did not want—prohibiting drunkenness. 
be found to give these as examples of the|The right hon. Gentlemen might reply 
success of prohibition. What were the | that there must be a two-thirds majority, 
facts in the case of Canada? In New/and that, therefore, the minority would 
Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, | be insignificant, and that the overwhelm- 
both prohibition provinces, the convic- ing force of the opinion of the locality 
tions for drunkenness were more! must have its effect. But the two-thirds 
numerous than in any other part of the| majority of those who were to decide 
State. In Ontario in 1888, out of 42! this question were not two-thirds majority 
counties and 11 cities there were only|of adult men in the constituency, but 
two counties which had not repealed the | two-thirds of those who took the trouble 
Acts on the first opportunity, and since |to vote. He should like on this point 
then these two counties had also fol-| to quote a sentence or two from the 
lowed suit. So that in Cntario at the | speech of the right hon, Member for New- 
present time there was not a county or | castle on the Welsh Local Veto Bill of the 
city which had tried prohibition in which | year 1891. The right hon. Gentleman, 
it was now in operation. That was a/| while voting for the principle of the Bill, 
fair proof that prohibition where it had | left himself free as to the machinery and 
been tried had not been a success. But details. He found, for example, that 
he need not go so far as Canada to show | the majority required for the admittedly 
where prohibition had been tried whether strong step of prohibition was a two- 
it had succeeded or not. What hap-| thirds majority of those who voted, but 
pened at Cardiff this year? Four years|(said the right hon. Gentleman) he 
ago a plebiscite was taken in Wales on| thought with the noble Lord, the Mem- 
Sunday closing, and he remembered the ber for South Paddington, that it would 
results being quoted in that House by|not be safe to enforce prohibition by 
the hon. Member for Cardiganshire in | less than two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
favour of that hon. Member’s views. | total number of people entitled to vote. 
If figures of this kind were to be used in| That coming from the right hon. Gentle- 
one sense, he did not see why they should | man the Member for Newcastle, who had 
not also be used in another, The muni-| himself taken a great interest in the 
cipal electors of Cardiff were asked to| temperance question, was well worthy of 
say whether they were in favour of the | consideration. To forcethis proposal upon 
existing state of things—which was/|a constituency by a majority cf only two- 
total Sunday closing—or of partial Sun-| thirds of those who tvok the trouble to 
day opening. For partial Sunday open-| go and vote, would be to inflict enormous 
ing there voted 8,553, and for the exist-| hardship on a large number of men who 
ing state of things 2,574. The figures | probably, through no fault of their own, 
showed that 1,300 more voted for partial ‘had not been able to vote. They could 
Sunday opening than were sufficient to| not expect men who were not in active 
return the hon. Member for Cardiff to | political work to take such trouble, for 
that House. That, he thought, was con-| the sake of somebody else whom they did 
clusive proof that where prohibition was | not know. On the other hand they would 
tried it had proved a failure. Those who! get an active Temperance or Radical 
had tried it and suffered under prohibi-| organisation to make a strong whip-up, 
tion knew from bitter experience that it! and so just squeeze through their two- 
was not a success. As to this, one had| thirds majority on an extremely small 
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poll, and a large number of men would 
be shut out from getting any refreshment 
whatsoever close to their homes. That 
was a great injustice. The question of 
area presented one of the greatest diffi- 


{COMMONS} 


culties, and he could assure them that 


knowing, as he did, something about Lon- 
don constituencies, this part of the Bill 
would be full of chaos and disaster if 
carried in its present form. If they shut 
up public houses in one ward or parish 
they drove the worst characters—and 


| 


those were the people who went loafing | 


about—into the next constituency where 
the Act would not have been adopted. 


And there was also this danger. In, 


their own locality these people were 
known, and the fact exercised a sort 
of moral restraint on them. But if they 
were driven out of their own locality this 
moral restraint was gone, and they be- 
came a nuisance and a source of disturb- 
ance. Upon the magistrates was 
thrown the responsibility of deciding 
which public house was to be taken and 
which left. Could men have a greater 
onus placed upon them? If there had 
been one thing more than another which 
had been denounced in this controversy, 
it was the question of compensation. 
But he should describe this Bill as com- 
pensation gone mad. It was absolutely 
putting a premium upon compensation ; 
because what would happen? If they 


abolished one public house under this | 
Bill, it had the effect of compensating, | 
right up to the hilt, every one which was | 


left. This proposal was one which would 


not, fora moment, hold water. The right | 


hon. Gentleman gave some instances of 
where the magistrates had taken away 
licences and given no compensation 
whatever, and he asked why should not 
the people be able to do what the magis- 
trates had done? He did not know, but 
he had taken the trouble since the right 
hon. Gentleman put the question to make 
some inquiries, and he was informed that 
in the great majority of cases there was 
a reascn for the licence being withdrawn 
which did not appear at first sight. 


These men were bound, under the cove- | 


nants of their lease, to apply for a licence, 
but owing to changes in the locality the 
value of the public house had gone down, 
because the traffic had been diverted, 


and though the magistrates withdrew | 


them, in the great majority of cases the 


men themselves were in favour of the 


Marquess of Carmarthen. 
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licences being withdrawn. In conclusion 
he thanked the House for having listened 
to him so courteously on a subject in 
which he took a great interest, and he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that no one more cordially wished for an 
opportunity of speaking on the Second 
Reading of the Bill than he did himself. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that if anybody was to be con- 
gratulated on this occasion, it was his 


| hon. friend the Member for Cockermouth. 


Thirty-one years ago he heard his hon. 
Friend move for leave to bring in a Per- 
missive Prohibitory Liquor Bill. He 
was then literally laughed out of the 
House and off the premises. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who at that 
time was a blaspheming Saul, was now 
absolutely transformed into a believing 
Paul, moving for leave to introduce 
practically the same Bill. It was one of 
the most wonderful things in politics 
that he had ever witnessed, and he was 
heartily glad that he had lived to see it. 
He did not rise to criticise the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech, with much of 
which he entirely agreed and fully sym- 
pathised. The real question for the 
House of Commons was— Would the Bill, 
if it became law, deal effectively with the 
great evil of intemperance? He was 
very anxious that the part of the country 
from which he came should have an 
opportunity of trying the Bill, and he 
had risen for the sole purpose of protest- 
ing against the exclusion of Ireland from 
its operation. Why were the Irish 
benches so empty? During the 31 years 
this had been a public question, he 
affirmed that on every occasion on which 
issue had been joined in the House, the 
majority of the Irish Members voting 
had voted in favour of the principle of 
Bill. It was quite true that that majority 
had always been swollen by a heavy 
Ulster vote. Why, then, was Ireland to 
be excluded? Was it because Ireland 
did not require it? Anyone going to the 
south and west of Ireland would find 
every town, village, and hamlet, literally 
stuffed with public-houses, and steeped 
in drink. In the town of Castleisland, 
with a population of 1,200, there were 
47 liquor shops. Irishmen did not drink 
more per head than Englishmen or 
Scotchmen, but they drank out of their 
poverty, while Englishmen and Scotch- 
men drank out of their abundance. If 
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the Bill ought to be applied to 
any part of the kingdom, it ought 
to be applied to Ireland. The exclu- 
sion of Ireland, he said deliberately, 
was part of a bargain. The 80 Nation- 
alist Members since they came into Par- 
liament had consistently voted against 
every Local Option Resolution and Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
that he could not carry the Bill by the 
votes of English Members alone. In 
every Division on the subject a majority 
of English Members had voted against 
the principle of Local Option. Therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
enlist the support of his Friends opposite. 
But they were against Local Option— 
many of them were actually engaged in 
the trade. Then what was the compact ! 
Leave Ireland out and then all difficulties 
vanished! Hon. Members from Ireland 
had no objection, if Ireland were left out, 
to force this principle upon Englishmen 
who did not want it. And this was 
Local Option for England. 
with great propriety, be given an entirely 
different name. He did not believe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was playing 
with the question; on the contrary, he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman was 
in deadly earnest. He would vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill because 
he had been committed to its principle 
by the whole of his life. When the Bill 
got into Committee he would move to 
include Ireland, and the little game of 
hon. Members opposite might not succeed. 
If the British Temperance party, who 
received the votes of Irishmen in the 
dark days when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was opposing them, voted 
against the inclusion of Ireland now, he 
would do his best to prevent the Bill 
passing on the Third Reading. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : There are many of us 
who enjoyed the lucid speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
think we thoroughly understand the 
meaning of the Bill. We are told that 
no Party considerations are to enter into 
this matter—there is to be no passion 
and no exaggeration. Well, if we get 
rid of exaggeration we shall have made 
very considerable progress. We all en- 
joyed the spontaneous peroration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. IT am sure that 
peroration was absolutely sincere. The 
right hon. Gentleman has felt for years 


{8 Aprit 1895} 


lt might, | - 
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the pressure of this great question, and 
in his final sentences he referred to the 
responsibility of leaving this matter un- 
touched ; and I confess a shiver of dis- 
appointment ran through me when, at 
the close of his speech, he did not an- 
nounce to us the postponement of the 
Irish Land Bill and the Welsh Church 
Bill in order to deal with a question that 
was eating like a canker into our social 
life. I wonder also whether it is eating 
into the social life of Ireland. I believe, 
from what we have been told, that this 
is nota Party question, and, as that is 
so, I think we need not assume that hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland, who generally 
support the Government, will, on this 
occasion, endeavour to force a Bill upon 
England by their votes which is not to 
be extended to Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not say whether in this 
matter Wales was to be viewed as a 
separate nationality. At all events, the 
position is this—that Ireland by its votes 
-T hope it will not be so--may impose 
upon England a state of things which 
the majority of the English people do 
not desire, and which the majority in Ire- 
land do not desire. TI trust that, in 
the course of this Debate, or in the 
course of the Recess, we shall learn that 
the Irish Party, acknowleging the 
national spirit which sways them, will 
abstain upon this Bill from endeavour- 
ing by their vote to coerce the pre- 
dominant partner. I trust we may 
have the moral support of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in bringing 
about that most desirable consummation. 
I thought when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that upon this occasion there 
would be no Party passion and no ex- 
aggeration—-I thought that for once we 
should be free from the rhetorical adorn- 
ment of his speeches in which he so 
much delights. He has referred to the 
conflict between the rich and the poor, 
and he has appealed to us to discard con- 
siderations in order to legislate on behalf 
of the poor. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man was true to himself. He could not 
exclude, even upon this occasion, a con- 
trast between the rich and the humble. 
He invited us to consider the position 
of the humbler classes, and he contrasted 
it with the position of those living in 
Westminster, or St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Does he forget that these public 
houses supply the humbler classes with 
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from restriction, and if it is now to set to work 
to forge further fetters for the people I myself 
will have no part in such a process.”’ 


that which we can have in our own 
cellars! TI think we should not force on 
the working classes legislation of this 
kind unless we have from them the} Well, the right hon. Gentleman has been 
greatest possible evidence in its favour. | converted, and he has explained his con- 
We ought to have that before we force! version with the candour that always 





on them a Bill which will not touch our | 
convenience in the slightest degree. The | 


right hon, Gentleman says which of us 
would not desire to have a public house 
removed from his neighbourhood, but we 
have clubs and private cellars which 
supply what we desire. The public 
house, too, supplies the working classes 
something besides a place where they 
can get drunk. Does he not know that the | 
public house is a place, certainly in most 
of the villages—it may be desirable or 
it may not be--where the working men 
meet! It is the place where they not 
only tipple, but where they meet for. 
social purposes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has quoted the saying that you} 
cannot make people sober by Act of Par- 
liament—they were to be made sober by 
their own act—-by the enactments of the 
Parish Council or bysome other assembly. 
It is still a majority which is to interfere 
with the ordinary habits of the people. | 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he | 
had abandoned his old views because he | 
had become Home Secretary. The right | 
hon. Gentleman has a power, which we | 
all recognise, of putting in as strong 
language as can be found, the points 
which commend themselves to his mind. 
He has such a great power of expression 





that if we humbler men are unable to | 


put our case in language stong enough | 
/events many of the sentiments of the 


for our desires, we are reduced to quot- 


characterises him. He does not care to 
wear a white sheet, and truly no sheet 


could be sufficiently ample to cover the 


whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
versions. His defence is that he was 
converted. from those principles by 
having been at the Home Office. But 
how soon was he converted by his ex- 
perience at the Home Office! That is 
an interesting question because the 
answer may throw some light upon the 
conversion. Parliament was dissolved 
in April and the right hon. gentleman 


-assumed the~duties of Home Secretary, 


and six weeks after he had gone to the 
Home Office he voted in favour of local 
option to which he had always up to 


|that moment been opposed. The con- 
version was, therefore, rapid and, no 
| doubt, genuine. 


But what surprises me 
is that the right hon. Gentleman was 


_able to speak on behalf of the whole 


Liberal party on this occasion. They 
had not been at the Home Office. I do 
hope, then, that the right hon. Gentleman 
will be indulgent towards us who have 
not had the advantage of being there if 
we still adhere to the old tradition which 
really belongs both to the Liberal Party 
and the Conservative Party—that we 
ought not to interfere to this extra- 
ordinary extent with the habits of the 
people. We hail, if not the Bill, at all 





ing his words, not as against himself, | right hon. Gentleman. In 1893 he was 
but in support of the arguments that we jn favour of absolute prohibition on a 
are using. The right hon. Gentleman | popular vote. It is fortunate that the 
said > | Bill was not carried in 1893, because 
“If there be any party more pledged than| now he has receded, we do not know 
another to resist a policy of restrictive legisla- exactly under what pressure, from the 
tion having for its object social coercion, that | position which he took up then. ~ 
> 


party is the Liberal party. It is this practice | a 
of allowing one set of people to dictate to | CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER.— ! 
another set of people what they should do, what | hibition is inthe Bill.”] Yes; but theright 
they — think, what they should amc gg hon. Gentleman has receded from this— 
they should go to bed, what they should pay, | s4 . : 
what wages they should get, and how they | th wy he ~o — we os -_ 
should spend them, against which the Liberal | limitation. [ © VHANCELLOR Of the EX: 
party has always protested Now that we are | CHEQUER.—“ I said it was very difficult.” ] 
bouring to get rid of one vicious system of | The right hon. Gentleman said :— 

legislation we are asked to build up another 
fabric founded upon exactly the same false and 
vicious basis. It seems we are to establish pro- 
tective and inhibiting duties u the habits of 
of the people. The policy of the Liberal 


“T find it is impossible to do this unless we 
introduce licensing boards or alter the whole 
system of licensing.” 

y ; wer 
But I do not find that in this Bill he has 


| 





has been for generations to effect emancipation 
Mr. G. J. Goschen. 
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Buteubiatien it 
done either the one or the other. I 
venture to say that, under pressure, he 
has tried to do the impossible, and I do 
not think he has succeeded. I compli- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman on his 
sagacity, and I condole with him that, 
under whatever pressure he is placed 
now, he has put clauses into his Bill 
which will be considered by the country 
to be almost ridiculous and absolutely 
unworkable. The Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) said that it 
was entirely a mistake to suppose that this 
Bill was to have the effect of compelling 

ple to be total abstainers. Let me 
deal shortly with the Bill, and with its 
double aspect of limitation of licences and 
absolute prohibition. The latter I call 
the right hon. Gentleman’s part, and the 
former I call the Prime Minister’s part. 
If you prohibit people in any locality 
from obtaining drink they will be com- 
pelled to be abstainers. They will not 
be teetotalers, but they will be abstainers 
by reason of the action of the majority in 
the locality being determined that they 
shall not have the opportunity of buying 
liquor. Now let me touch upon the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Caine). If the hon. Member 
had said that this was equivalent to a 
prohibition from using books, or from 
using water at all, there might have been 
some analogy in the cases which he put ; 
but surely it is trifling with the common 
sense of the House to say that to prohibit 
the working classes from that which they 
have always been entitled to enjoy 
is the same as_ prohibiting them 
from having a public library or public 
baths. You are denying the working 
classes something which they do 
not wish to be denied. [Mr. Caine: 
“They impose it on themselves.”] Do 
they? I am not in favour of allowing 
those who have their own private cellars 
and access to every kind of refreshment 
that they wish—persons who will suffer 
no inconvenience whatever from the 
passing of this Bill—I am not in favour 
of allowing those persons to coerce those 
poorer than themselves, who have been 
in the habit of buying what they require 
daily from the public houses, and which 
many consider to be necessary for them. 
I recall the argument of my hon. and 
learned Friend, who showed that those 
who can vote will be able to cocerce a 
very large proportion of the population, 


{8 Aprit, 1895} 
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and I do conceive that in country villages 
in particular any fanatical outburst 
would be resented most deeply by the 
working classes. The hon. Gentleman 
says that the working classes desire this 


change. What evidence has he to show 
that? What have the Trade Unions 
done on this question? They pass 


resolutions freely on many questions, 


but they have fought very shy 
of this one. What have the 
Friendly Societies said? There might 
be a kind of voluntary coercion 


before you come to State coercion. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman discovered 
any evidence that the Trade Unions 
have taken up this matter with enthu- 
siasm? I have seen no evidence what- 
ever of that kind; and I, for one, will 
not believe that this House will ever 
pass a measure of this kind until they 
know that at all events the majority, 
the great majority, of the working 
classes are in favour of it. Otherwise 
we shall be exercising what, to my mind, 
has no merit whatever. It would be an 
altruistic, a kind of vicarious virtue, that 
we should endeavour, by a measure which 
does not affect ourselves, to take from 
our poorer friends a legitimate enjoy- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that he does not wish to put down the 
ordinary supply, but the ordinary supply 
must be cut off if this Bill is at all effec- 
tive; and the right hon. Gentleman 
would hardly desire that it should be a 
dead letter. Before I leave the* subject 
of total prohibition, let me say a word 
on general considerations. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke of the 
enormous number of public houses in a 
separate street. All these matters are 
likely to be used on platforms, and we 
ought to know where that street is. Is 
itnot thecase of a neighbourhood in which 
there is a vast number of men employed, 
say, in the docks, or in some other large 
works, who are locked out at a particu- 
lar time, and, having their dinner with 
them, wish at the same time to be able 
to get a glass of beer? We must not 
deal with this question simply upon 
general considerations, without carefully 
considering the demands and wishes and 
conveniences of the poor. I am sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman, whom I 
have often heard dilate on that particular 
point, will agree with me that the habits 
of the people must be considered in this 
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matter ; and it is because I believe that! Mr. GOSCHEN: I appeal to the 
total prohibition will run counter to the | last 20 or 30 years. Justices are not 
habits of the people that I am against |insane. They have no direction from 
that portion of the Bill. The right hon. Parliament that they may have any such 
Gentleman did not deal with one of the | discretion whatever. If the right hon. 
most powerful arguments against total | Gentleman challenges me on the point I 
prohibition, I mean illicit drinking. shall go at length into the judgment of 
Total prohibition does lead to illicit)‘ Sharp v. Wakefield”; and I should 
drinking. There will be the whisky | like to repeat in this House the observa- 
bottle at home, there will be the shebeen | tions which have been made by noble 
and the clubs, and the right hon. Gentle-| Lords and otbers who showed that the 
man will have to introduce a Bill dealing | construction put by the right hon. 
with clubs. Then, how is illicit drinking Gentleman on the judgment in ‘Sharp 
to be prevented? Are we to have a|v. Wakefield” is totally indefensible, 
system of espionage in order to stop | Does the right hon. Gentleman think that 
private drinking? If we wanted a body the justices would be carrying out the 
to carry out any such system I have no | law of this country if, in Kent or else- 
doubt that the London County Council | where, they were to abolish all licences 
would be prepared to hunt for hidden |whatever? If the right hon. Gentleman 
alcohol. Unless you have a system of | passes a Bill and makes a statement that 
espionage it is extremely doubtful it is the intention of the Bill to place 
whether the passage of total prohibition | that power in the hands of the justices, 
will not increase the evils we are seeking | it is a different thing. He invites the 
to destroy. It is on the moderate drinker | justices to exercise a discretion which 
that the whole of the inconvenience will | hitherto all legislation has discouraged 
fall. There is a new feature in this Bill, | them from exercising, and no one more 
a very extraordinary feature, and that is | than the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
the limitation of licences. Any more | The right hon. Gentleman has dis- 
extraordinary provision has never been | couraged th: diminution of licences ; but 
submitted to this House, and I feel | the right hon. Gentleman now says that 
perfectly sure that the right hon. Gentle-| not only may they abolish all those 
man cannot possibly in his heart think | licences, but there is a mandatory request 
that it is workable. The proposal is | made to them that they have to abolish 
that a resolution may be passed by | the number of licences by a fourth. Say 
which the licensing justices will be|that there are 20 public houses in a 
directed to reduce the number of public | particular area. A resolution is passed 
houses by one quarter—no less than one | stating that a fourth is to be abolished. 
quarter. I pass by the extraordinary|On what principle are the licensing 
provision that, if by the voice of the | justices to proceed? There is to be a 
people it is declared that they wish | clean sheet ; they are to make a choiceand 
to have three-quarters, the justices | to eliminate five out of the 20 without 
may abolish the licences altogether. | Parliament having given so much direc- 
What on earth can be the ataning | tion as it did to the Irish Land Sub- 
of such a proposal as that? There Commissioners. Can hon. Members not 


esis yA cere het er i | wae on canvassing, the jobbery, the 
tion passed by a parish or any other ag re pg pe rt by-way = 
area, asking that they would like a be omploy ed, in order to determine for 
fourth of the houses to be cut off or not | *2¢ justices which of the 5 out of the 20 
to give them any public houses at all. are to be abolished? Supposing they 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EX-| abolish 5 public houses ; will not the 


CHEQUER : They can do it now. | charge lie against the justices that they 


. Mr. G. J. Goschen. | 
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have abolished 3 Radical and only 2 
Conservative houses; that they have 
sanctioned the “ Royal Oak,” but taken 
away the licence from the “ Plantagenet 
Arms”? If in the circumstances of a 
parish there are 20 public houses dis- 
tributed over an area, are they the cause 
of inconvenience in the east, in the west, 
the centre, or the north and the south? 
This was not simply a choice of suppres- 
sing licences, but the gradually taking 
away of a man’s livelihood without com- 
pensation from a fourth of the public 
houses, and an increase of value to the 
remainder. Is that a reasonable propo- 
sition? No. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer properly said that he had 
attempted an impossible task, and he 
has executed it in an impossible manner. 
I render every homage to the ingenuity 
of the plan, but when you come to work 
it out, you cannot, unless you lay down 
principles to show how that selection is 
to be made. Take an area where there 
are only four or five public houses, all 
with their favourite customers. There 
are some patronised by the middle classes, 
and some by the working men ; some 
are friendly to the general policy of the 
justices, and some are unfriendly. On 
what principle is selection to be made? 
Is it not clear that the whole authority 
of the justices would be destroyed? 
Whatever they did they would be 
accused of partiality, and whatever 
selection they might make would leave 
bad blood behind in every part of the 
parish; and the condition of things 
would be such as every hon. Member 
would deplore. Would it decrease 
drunkenness? That is not even proved. 
IT am not arguing this question from any 
class point of view. I do not envy hon. 
Members ; they will have plenty of peti- 
tions from the various publicans in the 
neighbourhood, who will say :— 

‘* Bring your pressure to bear on the Licen- 
sing Justices, and relieve us from this penalising 
action on their part.’’ 

I think it would not be a clean sheet, 
but a dirty one, in regard to which all 


{8 Aprit 1895} 
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the maneuvres were employed which 
must ensue when the whole livelihood of 
these people depends on the action which 
the magistrates take. The right hon. 
Gentleman may say that the magistrates 
do it now. They do not do it upon that 
scale ; and I would like to ask, are these 
parties going to be heard before their 
property is transferred to others? Sup- 
posing there is a widow who is in 
possession of one of these houses, and 
her husband has died the year before. 
The Probate Duty which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has put on the value 
of the house has been paid on the 
assumption that the licence will be re- 
newed. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
going to abolish the Probate Duty with 
regard to public houses, looking to the 
fact that you are going to disestablish, 
if I may use the phrase, one quarter 
of the public houses? Observe the 
gambling of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He is going to raise 
probate upon them all as if they 
were not to be disestablished, or how 
is he going to make a selection when a 
person dies? The fact is this proposal 
is too ridiculous to be further argued, 
It is an impossible proposition, and I 
really think no one knows it better than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. In 
regard to the question of compensation, 
the right hon. Gentleman has used the 
words of the hon. Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland and said 
that no Bill will ever pass this House 
which involves the principle of compensa- 
tion. I believe no Bill will ever pass 
this House which does not recognise the 
principle of compensation. However, 
the hon. Member for the Cockermouth 
Division of Cumberland is perfectly 
honest and consistent, though rather 
fanatical. He says that he would rather 
that nothing should be done than that 
one shilling of compensation should ever 
be given to any publican. He is pre- 
pared to continue the present state of 
things, with all the present horrors from 
his point of view, rather than give one 
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shilling of compensation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has quoted to us the 
American and Scandinavian precedents, 
and he expects us to be guided by the 
callousness, as he might call it, of the 
American or Scandinavian conscience ; 
but he has not stated, and I do not think 
he can, that the same circumstances under 
which the vested interests have grown 
up in this country have been reproduced 
either in America or in Scandinavia. 
Before we are guided by those precedents 
he must show that the circumstances are 
the same, and that they have been taxed 
as our vested interests have been taxed; 
and that the legislation under which they 
have grown up has been the same. May 
I quote to the House one extract, which 
ought to reappear in every discussion on 
this question, from a speech of the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted 
Australian finance against us in 
the Budget of last year, and now 
he quotes American and Scandinavian 
precedents. Let me put this quotation 
against those. I think, on the whole, it 
will command as much confidence and 
respect in the country. The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian said :— 


“ We ought not to allow our prejudices with 
regard to this particular trade, or our sense of 
the enormous mischiefs associated with its 
working, to cause us to deviate by one hair’s 
breadth from the principle on which Par liament 
always acted in analogous circumstances—viz., 
where a vested interest has been allowed to grow 
up, the question of compensation should be con- 
sidered when such vested interest is proposed to 
be interfered with by Act of Parliament.” 


Intoaicating Liquor 


I am prepared to set that against all the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman 


went on to say that he was prepared to| 


say neither more nor less than that the 
licensed victuallers had the same right 
to compensation that was enjoyed by 
persons following any other trade or 
calling which was interfered with by Act 
of Parliament, and to whom compensa- 
tion was awarded. I want a frank recog- 
nition of the principle that we are not 
to deny to publicans as a_ class 


Mr. G. J. Goschen. 


{COMMONS} 
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the benefits of equal treatment be- 
cause we think their trade is in so 
many points of contact with, and is some- 
times productive of, undoubted mischief. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman has 
acknowledged a vested interest, and one 
decision like that in “Sharp v. Wake- 
field” cannot destroy the value of vested 
interests and equity, because vested 
interests and the principles of equity 
have Leen supported by Parliamentary 
legislation for so many years. When 
the late Government introduced these 
provisions to reduce the number of 
licences hon. Members opposite said we 
created by that Bill a vested interest to 
the extent of from 250 to 4V0 millions. 
But hon. Members must remember that 
fanaticism, like drink, sees double. 
What does the Attorney-General say ! 

Tue ATTORNEY - GENERAL: 
When it was stated that there 
vested interest existing in law we staked 
our reputation for legal knowledge that 
|there was nothing of the kind, and 
every Court before whom the question 
came in “Sharp v. Wakefield” con- 
firmed that view. It was conjectured 
that the value of the vested interests 
amounted to 200 or 250 millions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That interruption 
shows the Law Officers think that by one 
of these opinions they can override our 
sense of equity. If publicans have no 
vested interest in these licences, why 
does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tax it? Ido not know how it happens 
‘in Scandinavia or America, but I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman and I 
have derived hundreds of thousands of 
pounds from the view that a licence 
was not only an annual licence, but 
entitled to renewal. Does he deny that ? 
[Sir W. Harcourt shook his head.] 
|He does not! He is not such a robber 
| as he would make himself out to be. Nor 
am I, or I should share his criminality. 
But I have it from the Inland Revenue 
what their work is. I want the House 
and the country to realise it. The Law 
Officers say there is no vested interest 


was a 











| 
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in licences, and that the holders are 
entitled to no compensation whatever. 
I feel a criminal after what I have 
heard. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not long ago had an estate of 
nearly three millions, composed almost 
entirely of the value of public-houses. 
These public-houses would not have been 
worth one-quarter of the whole amount 
if there had been no vested interest. 
But it was the expectation of the 
vested interest that put the money into 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pocket. 
Here is a paper from the Inland 
Revenue, signed by Sir Algernon West, 
An authority which the right hon. 
Gentleman will acknowledge. I say 
that the publicans have always been 
taxed on the theory that their licences 
would be renewed, and they are rated 
on the same footing. 


“On the death of a leaseholder,” says this 
paper, ‘‘in the affidavit delivered by his execu- 
tor of his assets, he brings in the value of the 
lease and goodwill combined. Lease, 40 years 
to run, and goodwill of ‘The White Hart,’ 
£2,000; lease, 47 years to run, of ‘The Grey- 
hound,’ £543 ; goodwill separately. In each of 
these cases it is assumed that the licence will 
continue to be renewed.” 


Without the licence there would be no 
goodwill. We have always acted upon 
these principles, and now we are told 
on high legal authority that we have 
been plundering these gentlemen, be- 
cause there is no expectation of vested 
interests. 

‘* On the death of the freeholder of a public- 
house nothing comes under the tax for probate 
duty. But the annual value of the house, as 
treated in the succession duty account, is per- 
manently enhanced by the licence, and in the 
other case the annual values are capitalised for 
the whole life of the successor according to the 


tables annexed to the succession duty on the pre- 
sumption that the licence will be renewed.” 


Has the Chancellor of the Exchequer no 
qualms of conscience? Does he notseethat 
his probate duty may be exacted one year 
and thenext the license may be takenaway?t 
The question of compensation has been 
rightly defined by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, and, in former times, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{8 Aprit 1895} 
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himself ; and I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is going to make 
a change in his Budget, or whether he is 
still going to tax men on the presump- 
tion that they have an expectation, 
while, on the other hand, he is telling 
them they are entitled to nothing. IT 
shall be surprised if, with his principles 
of equity, he does not say he must deal 
with the question of the taxation of these 
assumed interests. This is a question 
which affects the finances of the country 
very seriously, and one branch of it 
especially affects Ireland. We have 
heard that Ireland was going to be en- 
dowed with a whisky tax as its main 
source of revenue. That may be one of 
the reasons why Ireland is to be left out 
of the Bill, while she is to be allowed a 
voice in determining whether England is 
to be subjected to this coercive policy 
and this coercive class legislation. It is 
coercive because the majority is to coerce 
the minority as regards their private 
habits. It would be coercion if a majority 
of this House were to say that no one 
who was not a total abstainer should be 
a Member of it ; and that which is ridi- 
culous when applied to 600 Members of 
this House is just as ridiculous when 
applied to 600 agricultural labourers. 
Let me ask the Government how far they 
are going with this Bill? We have been 
told that a social canker is eating the 
very vitals of the people; and yet this 
Bill comes after the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill and the Irish Land Bill, in 
spite of the number of years the question 
has been before the country. I should 
not be surprised if we never hear of 
this Bill again. I believe the certificate 
of its birth will be the certificate of its 
death. A Bill so preposterous in parts, 
and so complicated that the hon. Mem 
ber for Cockermouth cannot understand 
it, is not likely to commend itself to the 
judgment of the people, and it will be 
disposed of when we have four consecu- 
tive days for exposing its absurdities 
and showing how impossible it is that it 
should ever pass into law. 
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Distress 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I presume, from the mo- 
ment at which the right hon. Gentleman 
has sat down, he did not expect that I 
should attempt any answer to his speech ; 
perhaps he thought it did not require 
any answer. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the House and the country wished 
to see the Bill, and I hope, therefore, I 
may be permitted to introduce it. 


Leave being given, Bill brought up 
and read 1°. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton) said, he trusted he might be allowed to 
lay on the Table of the House a Bill 
which created great interest in Scotland 
—the Crofters Bill—and that the House 
would consent that the Debate might be 
taken on the Second Reading. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, that when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer interrupted his right hon. 
Friend across the Table and reminded 
him that twelve o’clock was approaching, 
his right hon. Friend brought his obser- 
vations to a conclusion with a view of 
hearing some reply to the arguments 
which he had advanced. The right hon. 
Gentleman not having taken advantage 
of that concession, and having declined 
to make any reply at all, he did not 
think they were entitled to ask him to 
accept without any explanation the in- 
troduction of the Bill proposed by the 
Secretary for Scotland. Let the Secre- 
tary for Scotland give them the details of 
his Bill in the ordinary course, and then 
there would probably be no objection to 
the introduction of the Bill. 


Bill ordered to be put down for to- 
morrow. 


DISTRESS BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
the Distress Bill. 


{COMMONS} 








Bill. 
(In the Committee.) 
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On Clause 1. 


Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
asked the Attorney General to give the 
Committee some information as to the 
scope and intention of the Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rem, Dumfries) said, that very 
great complaints were made that County 
Court bailiffs oppressed poor people 
while levying County Court executions, 
and what was desired by the Bill was 
simply to enable the County Court 
Judge, if he thought fit, to cancel the 
certificate of such a bailiff of the Court. 
It was a Bill that was believed to be 
desirable in the public interest. 


Clauses 1, 2, 3, and 4 were agreed to. 


Mr. E. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) moved to insert a new clause 
dealing with unlawful distress. The 
object of the Act of 1888, he said, was 
to mitigate the severity of the law of 
distress for rent. Up to that year the 
old harsh law remained unaltered, and 
it was possible for a merciless landlord 
to strip his tenant of everything he 
possessed except the clothes in which he 
stood. The Act of 1888, however, 
exempted from seizure for rent the 
tenants’ bedding, wearing apparel, and 
tools up to the value of £5. But in 
London, at all events, this beneficent Act 
was constantly disregarded, and the 
object of his clause was to obviate that 
hardship. 

Sir R. E. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that this clause seemed to be 
entirely new matter, and beyond the 
scope of the Bill. He should like to 
know that it had been considered by the 
Attorney General. 


The hon. Member was still speaking 
at midnight, when the Debate stood 
adjourned, and the House resumed. 
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PERJURY BILL (LORDS). 


On the Order for the Committee stage 
of the Bill, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had promised to move that the Bill be 
referred to the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, with a view to its subse- 
quently coming back for discussion in 
Committee of the Whole House. He 
therefore moved that the order for the 
Committee of the Whole House be dis- 
charged, and that the Bill be referred to 
the Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that it must be 
distinctly understood that the House | 
was in no way committed by the refer- 
ence to the Statute Law Revision Com- 
mittee. The Bill, undoubtedly, created 
new offences ; but he was willing to con- 
sent to the Attorney General’s Motion if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that | 
it would facilitate the discussion of the | 
Bill by the House. 

Si EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) thought that this Motion was the | 
introduction of a new and somewhat mis- 
chievous practice. He was a Member of | 
the Joint Committee on Statute Law Re- | 
vision, and it was never intended that, 
that Committee should consider Bills in’ 
the first place which were afterwards to 
be referred to Committee of the Whole 
House for discussion. The Committee 
was intended to deal simply with Consoli- 
dation Bills, and the present Bill was not 
simply a Consolidation Bill. He should, 
therefore, take objection to the Attorney 
General’s Motion. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that this matter had been discussed , 
several times already. He had pointed 
out that although the Bill could not be 
said to be a purely Consolidation Bill in 
its present form, because it brought to- | 
gether extracts from about 150 Statutes, 
yet the design was to make it a Consoli- 
dation Bill; and he would renew his 
undertaking to withdraw everything 
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which appeared to be of a controversial 
character. In sending it to the Statute 
Law Revision Committee, nobody was 
being pledged in any degree. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
thought that there was much force in the 
contention of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth. The best course 
would be to allow the Bill to run through 
Committee of the Whole House, pro 
formd, and then to have it recommitted 
so that all the objectionable parts could 
be struck out. Undoubtedly the Statute 
Law Revision Committee was not the 
best machinery for the Attorney 
General’s purpose. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that he was afraid he could not adopt the 
suggestion. 


Objection being taken, the Motion 
stood over. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ISLANDS 


REFORMATORY AND 
SCHOOLS (CHANNEL 
CHILDREN) BILL. 


Considered in Committee and reported, 
without Amendment: Read 3°, and 
passed. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) 
BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 
(In the Committee.) 
On Clause one, 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked how long 
the Receiver of the Metropolitan Police 
was to be absent from his duties ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said he did 


not know that the Receiver was absent 


from his duties. The object of the Bill 
was to make provision in case he was 
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taken ill. There was no power at present \ 5, Beda — —_ ye by the Educa- 
, ion, men e Annual Grant will i 
to enable anybody to do the work, if the | s:ture be withheld unless defects in th A Behool 


Receiver was laid up with influenza. | premises are remedied : 
. | (3.) The Annual Grants to which have been 
Clause agreed to. | suspended for thrée months or more from the 
'date of the receipt by the Education Depart- 
Bill reported without amendment. |ment of the Inspector's Report on account of 


| defects in the School premises ; 
|in the following Form : 












































HANDLOOM WEAVERS (IRELAND) | 
BILL. | 1&8 d 
sg 
Order for Second Reading read, and | i E i 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. . 
2 23 
2 . $4 ; 
¢| = |é% 35 
BOARDS OF GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 5 @ |4s eS 
(CONSTITUTION AND POWERS) BILL. 3 g 2's ae 
— £ 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 3 L. 2% Ps ; 
mittal to Standing Committee on Law, | 7 3 z z as 
&e, (13th March), further Adjourned till) | | = E, - 
Monday, 22nd April. : a 
. g § 
= £ pe g 
g| 2 36 7 3 
LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND OFFICE |] = gale zis | 
ABOLITION BILL. ol e 5 not Ot AS 
= 
On Motion of Mr. Ross, Bill to abolish the S ¢ 
Office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and to q = 3 = 
provide for the appointment of a Secretary of 2 5 < 
State for Ireland. id 3 3 
Bill presented and read the first time; to om g 28 
be read a second time upon Wednesday, Ist May, A = * 
and to be printed.—[Bill 199.] a 3 “i T) 
A 4 7 
=i oo ee Ee 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO = a re zo 
CHILDREN BILL, = iS ga g: 
On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to prohibit} | 3 : 25 © 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to Children. | & a 
Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be > 
read a second time upon Thursday, 25th April, | 5 Fae ‘een eae 
and to be printed.—{ Bill 200. | aa 
F Rige & 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Zz z Zz 
WARNED. 


RE ee ey at, Se = ge ge rad Fh a3 


counties, of the Public Elementary Acland.) 

Schools :— : 
| 

_ (1.) Which have been warned by the Educa- | E , 

tion Department under Article 86 of the Code, | House Adjourned at Twenty minutes 

including Schools from which the Grant has | after Twelve o'clock. 

heen withheld under that Article. | 


Mr. George Russell. 


a 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 9th April 1895. 





COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Shop Hours. 

2, Convention of Royal Burghs (Scot- 
land) Act, 1879, Amendment. 

3. Army (Annual). 

4. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No, 1). 

5. Agricultural Company of Mau- 
ritius. 

6. Credit Foncier of Mauritius. 

7, William Hancock and Company. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Mendip (V. Clifden )—after 
the death of his nephew. 


REFORMATO 
SCHOOLS ( 


AND INDUSTRIAL 
NEL ISLANDS CHIL- 
DREN) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be printed. [No. 71.] 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

I. Report on the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and agricultural colleges 
of the United States of America. 

Il. Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain, showing the acreage and pro- 
duce of crops, prices of corn, and number 
of live stock ; ther with summaries 
of agricultural statistics for the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions, and 
Foreign Countries ; 1894. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. [x.1.] 
Committee of the whole House (which 
stands appointed for Tuesday, the 30th 
instant) put off to Monday, the 6th of 
May next. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered,—That Standing Orders Nos. 
92 and 93 be suspended: and that the 
time for depositing petitions praying to 
VOL. XXXII. [rourts serizs.] 


{9 Aprit 1895} 
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be heard against Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills, which would 
otherwise expire during the adjourn- 
ment of the House at Easter, be ex- 
tended to Tuesday, the 30th instant. 


STANNARIES COURT (ABOLITION) 
BILL. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERScHELL), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, remarked that it 
was before the House last Session, and 
explained that its object was to abolish 
the Court in Cornwall known as the 
Court of the Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries, and to transfer to the County 
Courts all jurisdiction and powers of the 
Stannaries Court. It had, he said, been 
suggested that it might be desirable to 
make special provisions with regard to 
the hearing of mining cases after the 
business of the Stannaries Court was 
transferred to the County Courts, and 
he promised to see what could be done 
as to this. 


Commission. 


Bill read 2*. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 

On motion of Toe SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Earl of KimBer.ey), it was agreed that 
the House at its rising to-day stand 
adjourned until Monday, the 22nd day 
of April, at Three o’clock. 


The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before Five o’clock, to 
Monday, the 22nd instant, 

Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 9th April 1896. 





The House met at Three of the Clock. 


COMMISSION. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners. 
The House went; and, being re- 
turned, 
3C 





| 
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Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to— 


1. Shop Hours Act, 1895. 

2. Convention of Royal Burghs (Scot- 
land) Act (1879) Amendment Act, 

5. 

3. Army (Annual) Act, 1895. 

4. Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 1) 
Act, 1895. 

5. Agricultural Company of Mauritius 
Act, 1895. 

6. Credit Foncier of 
Limited, Act, 1895. 

7. William Hancock and Company, 
rpg (Conversion of Shares), Act. 
1895. 


Mauritius, 


RAILWAY (TIMES OF TRAINS). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 20th August 1894; Sir Fre- 
derick Fitz Wigram]; to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. [No. 210.] 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 
Copy ordered, 

‘* of i.eturn of the Loss of Life at Sea for the 
mad 1893 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
‘aper, No. 32, of Session 1894).”"—(Mr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No, 212.] 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Copy ordered, 
‘‘of Statistical Tables relating to Emigration 
and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in the year 1894, and Report to the 
Board of Trade thereon.’ *_(Mr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 213.] 


EAST WICKLOW WRIT. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
moved that a new writ be ordered to 
issue for Wicklow, East Division, for the 
election of a Member to serve in the 
room of Mr. John Sweetman, who has 
accepted the office of Steward of Her 
Majesty’s Manor of Northstead. He 
said that he only brought forward this 
Motion after discovering that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Kerry, 
who, by the custom of the House, was 
entitled to make the Motion, had deter- 
mined not to make it this day, which was 
the last on which it could be made before 
the Adjournment of the House. 
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Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) ~ > 
that the hon. Member was 
accurate in his account of what had 
taken place between them concerning 
this writ. He had no intention of op- 
posing the Motion ; but he would point 
out that, in moving this writ, the hon. 
Member had acted in contravention of 
the ordinary practice, though it was not 
a Rule of the House. The reason he 
had not moved the writ was, that it was 
seen by the Party with whom he acted 
that it would be much more convenient 
if the writ were not moved till after 
Easter, if the election took place later on. 
As the writ had been moved, however, 
he should not oppose it. 

Mr. JOHN “REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, that this question of the moving of 
writs had many times been di by 
the House of Commons and between the 
Whips of the various Parties. He had 
always understood that the practice of 
the House had been this: if those who 
were charged with the moving of the 
writs did not move them within a rea- 
sonable time, other Members moved them. 
In this case, no doubt, the appointment 
to the office which vacated the seat was 
only made the other day ; and if the 
House were not on the eve of the Easter 
Adjournment, it might be unreasonable 
for any Member, other than the Whip 
of the Party to which the retiring Mem- 
ber belonged, to move the writ. But if 
this writ were not moved now, the effect 
would not be to consult the general con- 
venience, but the very opposite. This 
contested election would then last for 
six weeks, It would begin at once, and 
would last all over the Recess and a 
fortnight afterwards. These were the 
reasons why his hon. Friend had moved 
the writ, and he respectfully submitted 
that no practice of the House whatever 
had been thereby contravened. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) pointed 
out that the last election kept this seat 
in the possession of the Irish Party with 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not act. According to the usages of 
the House, and the unbroken practice of 
a number of years, the Party in whose 
possession the seat had been left by the 
last election were entitled, within certain 
reasonable limits of time, to @ discretion 
in the moving of the writ. The vacancy 
for East Wicklow was only made known 


yesterday ; he was informed that the 











District Council 


application of Mr. Sweetman for office 
under the Crown only reached the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday ; 
that it was in the course of yesterday 
that the application was granted and the 
appointment issued ; and that the ap- 
pointment might have reached Mr. 
Sweetman this morning, but that possibly 
it had not. In former discussions it had 
been stated that a period of two days 
elapsed between the receipt of the ap- 
pointment and the issue of the writ. In 
these circumstances, by intimating to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Kerry that, unless he moved the writ 
to-day, he would take it upon himself to 
move it, the hon. Member for North 
Dublin had acted in contravention of the 
practice of the House, and had denied 
to the Party to which Mr. Sweetman 
had belonged the discretion to which 
they were entitled. The hon. Member had 
put that Party, if they were inclined to 
rely upon the argument of usage, in a posi- 
tion to oppose the issue of the writ. But 
that was not their intention. They were 
sensible that inconvenience would be 
inflicted on the constituency by the 
course which had been taken. If the 
writ were issued to-day the nomination 
must take place before the end of next 
week, when, according to the usage of 
all political parties in Ireland, it was 
customary to summon conventions for 
the purpose of choosing candidates. The 
immediate issue of the writ was taking 
the constituency at a disadvantage and 
bysurprise, and would render it extremely 
difficult for the electors to take the usual 
steps for the selection of candidates. He 
thought, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
was right in making this protest ; but 
the writ having been moved, and the 
Party with which he acted being as ready 
as any other to face the inconvenience, 
he should not oppose the issue of the 
writ. 


Motion agreed to. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to give notice 
that on the Order for Committee on the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill being 
read, to move— 

* That it be an instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions with 
respect to the application of endowments of 
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chapels in Wales and Monmouthshire which are 
exempt from rates as places of public worship 
and are registered according to Act of Par- 
liament.’’ 


QUESTIONS. 


THE ‘“ PARTICULARS CLAUSE.” 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether, in the Bill 
which he has introduced to amend the 
Factories and Workshops Act, provision 
will be made for the application of what 
is known as the “ Particulars Clause” to 
other industries, such as factories and 
workshops where clothing is manufac- 
tured, and in the fustian - cutting 
industry, and others of a similar 
character ; if it does not, will he be pre- 
pared on the Committee stage of this 
Bill to accept Amendments having this 
object in view. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquitn, Fife, E.): So far as I am 
aware, the clause in its present form 
covers all the cases in which the prac- 
tical grievance aimed at by its provi- 
sions has been felt and complained of. 
If there are other cases where the condi- 
tions of work are similar, there is no 
objection in principle to the extension of 
the clause, but I cannot at this stage 
pledge myself either to propose or to 
accept the enlargement of its scope. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

Mr. 8S. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether it is competent or legal 
for a Rural District Council, or a Paro- 
chial Committee of that Council, to meet 
and transact the business of the town- 
ship within the walls of a public house. 
Whether in districts where there are not 
other facilities of meeting than in a 
schoolroom in that locality, such school- 
room can be refused when proper appli- 
cation is made by the local authority 
for its use ; whether he is aware that at 
the present time the Parochial Com- 
mittee of the Rural District Council of 
Shevington, near Wigan, are transacting 
the business of the township inside 
licensed premises ; and, whether he will 
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make full inquiries into this matter with 
a view of remedying the existing state of 
things ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : I 
have made enquiry as to the case of the 
Shevington Parochial Committee, and I 
am informed that their meetings are held 
in a large room forming part of licensed 
premises. The Local Government Act, 
1894, prohibits a Rural District Council 
or a Parish Council from holding a meet- 
ing on licensed premises, except in cases 
where no other suitable room is avail- 
able, either free of charge or at a reason- 
able cost; but I am advised that it is 
doubtful whether the prohibition extends 


to a Parochial Committee appointed by | benefi 


a District Council where the Parish 
Council are not themselves the Com- 
mittee. I am also advised that the 
right conferred by the Act on the paro- 
chial electors to use the public elemen- 
tary school for certain meetings does not 
extend to the meetings of such a Com- 
mittee. The Rural District Council are, 
however, empowered to determine the 
place of meeting of the Committee, and 
it appears to me desirable that they 
should exercise this power in the present 
case. 


THE WELSH COMMISSIONERS. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he will lay upon the table an 
estimate of the probable receipts and 
expenditure of the Welsh Commissioners 
for each of the first five years from the 
date of the passing of the Established 
Church (Wales) Bill, including in that 
expenditure the established charges for 
the Commissioners and their staff, the 
cost of maintaining the Cathedrals, and 
the necessary provision for the interest 
and instalments of the principal of any 
loans made by the National Debt Com- 
missioners to the Welsh Commissioners ? 
And, whether it is intended that any 
part of such expenditure shall be charged 
on property attached to parochial bene- 
fices, or solely on the property defined in 
Clause 3 of the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is not possible to 
furnish such an estimate as the right 
hon. Baronet asks for. Apart from 


other respects in which such an estimate 
Mr. S. Woods. 
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must at this moment be too speculative 
and contingent to be trustworthy, it 
could only be made by anticipating, 
which I have no means of doing, the 
operation of Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
provides that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty shall, 
immediately after the Bill passes, ascer- 
tain what is Welsh Ecclesiastical pro 
perty, and apportion it as provided by 
the clause of Clause 5, which provides 
that the Welsh Commissioners shall 
determine what are private benefactions ; 
and of other clauses of the Bill. As 
the second paragraph, I may 
point out that Clause 3 covers, for pur- 
pose of transfer to the Welsh Commis- 
sioners, property attached to parochial 
ces, as well as other property. 
The intention, however, and, I believe, 
the effect of Clause 9 (5) is that the 
expenditure referred to in the first para- 
graph of the question should be borne by 
the property which is not attached toa 
parochial benefice, and which will remain 
in the hands of the Welsh Commissioners. 
Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon), 
inquired whether any estimate had been 
made of the cost of maintaining the 
Cathedrals. 
[No reply was given. } 


COUNTY TIPPERARY MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that two appeals from Jus- 
tices in Petty Sessions, in cases in 
which Michael Buckley had been 
convicted for assaults upon a civilian 
and a police sergeant, acting in the 
discharge of his duty, respectively, 
came before the County Court Judge 
and Justices of the County Tipperary 
in Quarter Sessions in the month of 
February last; whether Mr. Patrick 
Crowe, one of the last-named Justices, 
who had been but recently appointed, is 
correctly reported to have stated, upon 
the case being called on and before any 
evidence had been given, that he had 
had an interview with the defendant, and 
intended doing all in his power to get 
him off; whether the County Court 
Judge is also correctly reported to have 
stated it was highly een for any 
magistrate to discuss with a person who 
was about to be tried before him for a 
criminal offence the merits of his defence, 
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and that such conduct was calculated to 
bring into contempt the administration 
of justice ; is he aware that the decisions 
of the convicting Justices were affirmed, 
notwithstanding the protest of Mr. 
Crowe ; and will the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland call upon him for an explanation 
of his conduct ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moruey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts, I believe, are 
stated with substantial accuracy. I have 
referred the matter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to deal with. 

Mr. R. M. DANE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings held at a 
meeting of the Irish National Federa- 
tion on Sunday the 3rd March last, at 
Ballylooby, County Tipperary, presided 
over by the parish priest, at which 
Messrs. Nicho Shee and Patrick 
O’Donnell, two recently appointed 
Justices of the Peace, attended, when 
strong resolutions were passed condemn- 
ing the taking by persons of unoccupied 
evicted farms in the locality, and demand- 
ing the release of Irishmen convicted in 
England of the commission of serious 
crimes, and that in support of such reso- 
lutions Mr. Shee made a strong speech, 
in the course of which he stated that it 
was very doubtful whether the persons 
so convicted were really guilty at all ; 
(2) whether he is aware that these are 
the same two gentlemen who attended 
at a great National demonstration held 
at Mullinahone, in the same county, on 
the 28th October last, at which similar 
resolutions were proposed by Mr. Shee 
and seconded by Mr. M. Drohan, also a 
recently appointed magistrate ; and (3) 
has the conduct of these Justices of the 
Peace been brought under the notice of 
the Irish Lord Chancellor ; and, if so, 
will any action be taken in reference 
thereto ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 


newspaper report of the proceedings at 
the meeting referred to in the first 


paragraph, and have read the speech 
delivered by Mr. Shee. The other 
magistrate named as having been present 
at this meeting did not speak, and took 
no part in the meeting further than 
attending. I have also seen & newspaper 
report of the proceedings at the earlier 
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meeting alluded to in the second para- 
graph. The resolution passed at this 
meeting on the subject of the taking of 
unoccupied farms was very general in 
terms, and contained no direct reference 
to any particular case in the district, 
and, so far as I am aware, no result has 
followed the adoption of this resolution. 
The action of the gentlemen referred to 
has not been brought under the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor, nor do I, upon 
the information before me, see any 
reason for taking this course now. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in cases 
of meetings being held to denounce the 
takers of unoccupied farms, he was in 
the habit of putting the speeches before 
the Law Officers of the Crown with the 
view of ascertaining whether there should 
be a prosecution or not. 

Mr. J. MORLEY believed that in 
nine cases out of ten the speeches went 
before the Law Officers ; he directed that 
they should go before them. Of course 
in some cases he formed his own 
judgment. 


A WELSH CHURCHYARD DISPUTE. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the dispute 
between the rector of Llanarmon 
Dyffryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire, and his 
parishioners as to the payment of fees 
for the erection of tombstones in the 
parish churchyard ; whether he is aware 
that an action for trespass was instituted 
by the rector in November, 1893, against 
two of his parishioners in reference to 
the erection of a monument; that the 
action was settled, and that the terms of 
the settlement permitted the erection of 
the monument in question withqut the 
payment of the fee, subject to the recog- 
nition of the legal rights of the rector in 
respect to the churchyard ; whether he 
is aware that the rector, notwithstanding 
this settlement, continues to refuse to 
allow tombstones to be erected in the 
churchyard, and that he does so solely 
on the ground of the non-payment of 
the fee; whether he will state whether 
there is any evidence of such fees having 
ever been paid to previous incumbents ; 
and whether, in view of these circum- 
stances, any course is open to the 
parishioners by which the immemorial 
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churchyard can be preserved ! Government can re-organise their local 
Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has/force, and place it on a satisfactory 
not been called to this matter since I| basis. As regards the last question, it 
answered a question upon it in 1893. I} would no doubt be advantageous if 
understand that there was an action | British Honduras were in telegraphic 
which was settled upon the terms men- communication with Jamaica or else- 
tioned in the question. The rector in- where; but we do not see our way at 
forms me that he has adhered to those present to carry through any such scheme, 
terms, but that they did not apply to all | involving, as it would, a very heavy ex- 
tombstones for an indefinite time, but penditure. 
only to the tombstones in respect ofwhich| Mr. E. B. HOARE asked the hon. 
the action was brought. Iam not aware Gentleman to be good enough to answer 
whether there is any evidence of such | the third pa: h of the question. 
fees having been paid to previousincum-| Mr. BUXTON said, that only half of 
bents. The rector states that prior to|the constabulary mutinied; the other 
the Burial Act, 1880, it was customary half were perfectly loyal, and behaved 
to make an offertory at the altar prior to | very well during the time of difficulty. 
the interment, but since under that Act | He was not at the present moment in a 
the burials have been held with Noncon- | position to say on what lines re-organisa- 
formist rites in the churchyard and with- | tion would proceed. 
out any service in the Church, the custom 


of making the offertory has been dis- 
continued and no fee received in lieu 
thereof. I have no jurisdiction to decide | 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
COMMISSION. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 


the disputed questions both of law and|I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
fact which are at issue between the rector | if he is aware that the Highlands and 
and the parishioners. ‘Islands Commission, in their Report, 
state that in dealing with grazing farms, 

BRITISH HONDURAS. |where only part of a farm has been 

Mr. E. BRODIE HOARE (Hamp- | scheduled, care has been taken as far as 
stead): I beg to ask the Under Secre-| ible to leave what, in the event of 
tary of State for the Colonies (1) whether | the scheduled lands being appropriated, 
it is proposed to withdraw the whole of would constitute a workable and profit- 
the troops from British Honduras at the| able farm; will he state whether the 
end of April ; (2) what provision has been Commission, according to the terms of 








made for the protection of life and pro- | 
perty on the withdrawal of the troops ; 
(3) whether it is proposed to re-establish | 
the constabulary on the same footing as the 
force which mutinied a few months ago, 
and was disbanded after al] their demands 
had been granted; and (4) whether 
the Government will take steps to estab- 
lish telegraphic communication with 
Jamaica or some other depét for Her 
Majesty’s forces. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypnzy Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Last January the Colonial 
Government was informed that the 
Imperial troops could not be retained 
for any length of time, and that the re- 
organisation of their local force must be 
at once proceeded with. It is now 
arranged that half the troops will be 
withdrawn on the 30th instant, and the 
remainder on July 31. This will give 


Mr. J. H. Roberts. 








reference to it, had power to exclude 
any lands suitable for the purposes 
specified in the Royal Warrant; and 
what course does he propose to adopt in 
the circumstances. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir Grorcz TreEvELYAN, Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) : It is the fact that the 
Commissioners, in their Report, state, 
that they dealt with grazing farms in 
the manner mentioned in the questions. 
The terms of reference invest them with 
powers and duties, which were combined 
with the right of using a discriminate 
judgment, and in the exercise of these 
powers in scheduling land, the Commis- 
sioners were, and are, of opinion that 
they acted within the limits assigned to 
them. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman approved of the 
plan of scheduling only the worst part 
of a grazing farm for occupation by the 
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crofters and leaving the best parts for 
other uses % 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN aid, 
it seemed to him very reasonable that, 
in deciding whether land was suitable, 
some regard should be paid to the uses 
to which it was at present being put ; 
but it was a matter which, in his opini 
was for the judgment and discretion of 
the Board of Commissioners. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
what harbours of refuge have been con- 
structed in the United Kingdom since 
the 1800 ; and what has been the 
cost in each case. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The harbours of refuge constructed out 
of public funds which are capable of 
being entered at all states of the tides 
are as follows :—Alderney, Portland, 
Plymouth, Holyhead, and Kingstown. 
Holyhead is the only one of these now 
under the Board of Trade. It was com- 
menced by the Admiralty in 1847, 
transferred to the Board of Trade in 
1862, and completed in 1873, and the cost 
of constructing the north breakwater and 
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the works connected therewith, including 
land, was £1,285,000. The other harbours | 


are under either the Admiralty or the | . T.3 
Public Board of Works in Ireland, and | P*sident of the United Sta 


Iam unable to state the cost of their | 
construction. I have no knowledge of | 
the numbers or cost of harbours con-| 
structed by private enterprise. 

Mr. CLANCY asked whether there 
was any difficulty in the way of the right 
hon. Gentleman getting the returns of 
all these harbours ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought it would 
be a very expensive process, and he 
could not undertake it without consult- 
ing the other Departments. 





NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Sin EDWARD HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, (1) whether heisaware 
that the United States Government has 
now appointed a Commission to examine 
into the question of the construction of a 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans, through the State of Nicaragua, 
and to cause the surveys and locations of 
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the proposed route of the canal to be 
revised ; |(2) whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will appoint a Commission to 
co-operate with the United States Commis- 
sion, so that the investigations might be 
conducted conjointly ; and (3) whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take all 
steps in their power tosafeguard the inte- 
rests of this country, in the matter of the 
construction of the canal in question ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. The Board 
of Inquiry will consist of three engineers, 
who are to make their report on or be- 
fore the 4th of November next. Her 
Majesty's Government could not consi- 
der the question of sending anyone to 
take part in any inquiry by an American 
Commission unless their co-operation 
were desired by the United States Gov- 
ernment. They are, however, fully 
sensible of the great importance of this 
question to the shipping interest gene- 
rally, and, in the event of the construc- 
tion of the canal being proceeded with, 
will take steps to secure for British 
vessels and commerce as favourable 
treatment as is given to those of any 
other nation. 

Sir E. HARLAND asked, whether 
the hon. Baronet was aware that the 
tes was so 
impressed by the importance of this un- 
dertaking that he was despatching the 
Commission in a special warship 1 

Sm E. GREY : I must ask notice of 
that question. 


LONDONDERRY COURT HOUSE. 
Mr. J. ROSS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the rooms allotted to the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace for the 
County Londonderry in the Court House 
are wholly inadequate for the purpose 


‘of holding the Crown Records and other 


documents, and are insanitary ; whether 
the Clerk of the Crown has reported 
that the Public Records, of which there 
are several hundred files in this office 
arein danger of being lost, and that he 
is unable properly to perform his duties 
in consequence of the want of accommo- 
dation ; whether it has been brought to 
his notice that the right honourable Mr. 
Justice Holmes held, at last Derry 
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Assizes, that the Grand Jury were not 
bound to provide these offices; and 
whether, inasmuch as the Treasury re- 
ceive all the stamp duties and fees in 
respect of the besiness passing through 
this office, he is prepared to advise that 
Department to provide the necessary 
accommodation, or assist in providing 
the same in conjunction with the Grand 
Jury! 

Tae SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hissertr, Oldham): 
The duty of providing adequate County 
Court accommodation rests with the 
Grand Jury, and not with the Treasury. 
I understand that the matter referred to 
in the question is now under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland. The expenses of County Court 


Distress in 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a proposal has been received 
from the Government of the United 
States for the summoning of a Con- 
ference of the Powers concerned to deal 
with the seal fishery in the North Pacific 
Ocean ; whether consent to join such a 
Conference involves or permits inter- 
ference with the decisions of the Paris 
Arbitration of 1893; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will refuse con- 
sent to join such a Conference unless the 
Conference be authorised and instructed, 
on the lines suggested by the Arbitrators 
at Paris in 1893, to deal with the whole 
of the question of the seal fisheries, 
specially including preservative regula- 
tions and limits within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Powers ? 

Sir E. GREY : No such proposal has 


ceed the receipts from the stamps and been received. A Bill was introduced 


fees. 
Mr. P. M’GILLIGAN, (Fermanagh, 


‘in the House of Representatives and 
passed, which, among other points, pro- 





S.): I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle-| vided for the conclusion of negotiations 
man if Mr. Justice Holmes, on the occa-| with Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
sion referred to, commented rather for the appointment of a joint commission 
severely on the application referred to | to investigate the conditions, habits and 
him by the Grand Jury for increased ac-| feeding-grounds of the fur seal herds, 
commodation for the Clerk of the Crown | and to consider and report what further 
and Peace, whose salary was ample regulations were needed. The Bill was 
enough to provide it, whilst he (the rejected in the Senate. 

Judge) had not a proper desk to write) Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
upon, and also stated that the accommo- ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
dation most required there was for Colonies whether any petition or other 
suitors, witnesses, and others, and that|communication has come from the 
the sum of £200 proposed to be ex- Canadian Dominion suggesting that, in 
pended on the Court House for general | consequence of the inability of Congress 
accommodation was wholly insufficient. last Session to appropriate the sum 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: In reply to agreed upon by the Government to pay 
the hon. Member I have to say that the the damages to sealers under the Paris 
Treasury consider that this expense | Arbitration Award, and in view of the 
should be voted by the Grand Jury.|serious financial difficulties thereby 
The observations of Mr. Justice Holmes | brought upon many of them engaged in 
are now being considered by the Lord|the sealing industry, Her Majesty's 
Chancellor of Ireland. |Government can see their way to ad- 

Mr. ROSS: Do I understand that) vance some portion of the sum awarded 
although the Treasury receive the fees,|by way of loan, pending a final settle- 
they are not prepared to contribute any-|ment with the United States Govern- 
thing whatever ? ment ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The expense | Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I am not 
of the Treasury is a great deal more than in a position to give any answer to the 
what they receive. | question at present. 

Mr. ROSS: In what form ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : I cannot tell | 
you that off-hand. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
| Mr. E. McHUGH : On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Donegal (Mr. J. 
SEAL FISHERIES. Mains), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL iene 'to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under| whether the Inspectors of the Local 


Mr. J. Ross. | 
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Government Board have yet reported on 
the state of the fishermen of Glenvar, 
County Donegal, as to whether they 
report that any necessity exists for sup- 
plementing the machinery of the ordinary 
poor law in the district ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY : AsI have already 
stated in reply to a question by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for East 
Donegal, it is proposed to open a relief 
work at Glenvar. The work will consist 
of the construction of a boat slip, and 
will be started either today or to 
morrow. 

Mr. McHUGH: On behalf of Mr. 

Mains, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Local Government Board 
Inspector, who attended the meeting of 
the guardians on the 11th February last, 
has yet reported the result of his further 
investigations in the districts of Malin, 
Glengask, and Clonmany, County 
Donegal ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The result of the 
Inspector’s inquiries into the condition 
of the people in this part of Donegal was 
brought under my notice towards the 
endof March. Theinspectorstates thatthe 
people in the districts mentioned depend 
to a large extent upon the fishing, which 
will very shortly commence. The Guar- 
dians applied for and were afforded 
extended powers in relation to the ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief in the 
Union, and the Local Government Board 
are of opinion that the resources of the 
poor law will be able to deal with any 
individual cases of distress that may 
oceur. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireiand whether 
his attention has been directed to a 
resolution unanimously at a 
meeting on the 4th April of the Carrick 
and Kilcar Committee for Relief of Dis- 
tress, proposed by the Rev. P. M‘Devitt, 
pe. riest of Carrick, and seconded 

kin, stating that at least 100 
families in the Carrick and Kilcar dis- 
tricts were still in great need of employ- 
ment, and urgently pressing upon the 
attention of the authorities the absolute 
necessity of at once providing work for 
these poor people; and whether the 
Government will take immediate mea- 
sures for the relief of this distress ? 


{9 Aprit 1895} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The resolution 
was received by the Local Government 
Board this morning, and no unnecessary 
delay will take place in inquiring into the 
matter. I may add that some 61 
families from the Kilear Division have 
so far been afforded employment on the 
Relief Works in operation there. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been called to com- 
plaints of the manner in which relief 
works are administered in the parish of 
Partry, Ballinrobe Union ; (2) whether 
he is aware there is but one relieving 
officer for the five East Divisions (all in a 
state of distress) of Ballinrobe Union, 
and that he isa tenant of Mr. Lynch, 
the landlord of the poorest portion of 
this distressed district, who is the Local 
Government Board inspector of this 
district ; and that the administration of 
the relief works by Mr. Lynch and the 
relieving officer is impugned by the 
priests of the district and by the Ballin- 
robe Board of Guardians; (3) will 
he explain why the priests are not 
only not consulted in the administra- 
tion of the relief works, but their re- 
commendations are neglected ; (4) whether 
he has been furnished with a list of 86 
families (550 individuals), tenants on the 
estate, all of whom, in the opinion of the 
parish priest, are in need of such help 
as they might obtain from the relief 
works which are being carried on in the 
district, but are excluded by Mr. Lynch 
and the relieving officer; and (5) what 
steps he proposes to take for the due 
consideration of so grave a state of 
affairs ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) Complaints 
have been made from time to time as to 
the alleged insufficiency of the Works in 
Ballinrobe Union, and as to the refusal 
of the Government to put on the works 
persons named by the local clergy. (2) 
Mr. Lynch is not the Inspector in charge 
of this district. There is one Relieving 
Officer in charge of the Western Dis- 
trict, where works are in progress, and 
the Local Government Board are not 
aware whether he is a tenant of Mr. 
Lynch, the Inspector. The Union is in 
charge of Dr. Flinn. (3) The Inspector 
has interviewed the priests in this Dis- 
trict, though he may not have found it 
practicable to carry all their suggestions 
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intoeffect. (4) Large numbers of names 
of persons for employment on the works 
have been forwarded by the local clergy, 
but it is not considered necessary, at 
present, to increase the number of 
persons employed on these works. (5) 
ff it should be found necessary to extend 
the relief works in this union the matter 
will be at once reported to Government. 
I may say, in answer tomy hon. Friend, 
who has asked me a good many questions 
very naturally on the condition of the 
people in this district, that I have 
directed special reports to be ready for 
me when I go over to Ireland next week. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give some special 
consideration to the list of names I have 
given him on this subject ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I would rather 
not give any undertaking of that kind 
until T have actually seen the inspectors 
who were on the spot, and who, therefore, 
know how matters stood. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has re- 
ceived lists of families in great distress, 
namely, 86 families in Aughamore parish 
and 68 families in Loughanboy ; and 
whether, in considering the cases of these 
people, the priests and the poor law 
Guardians of these districts will be 
consulted ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
the lists referred to, and have sent them 
te the Local Government Board for 
immediate inquiry. The Inspector is 
already, I understand, in communication 
with the clergy of this district on the 
subject of the relief operations. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the resolu- 
tions of the Milford Board of Guardians 
with reference to the distress existing in 
their district and the need of relief 
works there ; whether the names of 300 
persons in Cranford and Loughkeel 
electoral divisions have been sent to the 
Local Government Board Inspector, all 
of whom are in extreme destitution ; 
whether the above named electoral 


divisions are scheduled as congested ; 
and what the Local Government Board 
intend to do in the matter ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Mr. J. Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether in 
the electoral divisions of Cranford and 
Loughkeel, in the Milford Union, which 
are scheduled as congested districts, any 
relief works will be opened to enable the 
people to live through the privations they 
are now enduring, brought on by the 
failure of the potato crop and other such 
causes, and which threaten, if no 
remedial measures be adopted by the 
Government, to become yet more serious 
in a very short space of time ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Local Gov- 

ernment Board are‘ informed by their 
Inspector that there is not, at present, 
any abnormal distress in the electoral 
divisions mentioned in the question. 
The Inspector is now making further 
inquiries into the condition of the people, 
and will report at once if any i 
measures require to be adopted to relieve 
any distress that may exist. He has 
also been supplied with the list of persons 
referred to in the question of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for East 
Donegal. 
Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether the Local 
Government Board have received re- 
presentations from the Guardians of 
Stranorlar Union, that to relieve the 
distress existing within it by additional 
poor rate would be impracticable, by 
reason of the poverty of the ratepayers, 
and that without help it is impossible 
for many families to subsist till harvest 
time, and that there are within the 
Union several partly formed roads which 
are useless in their present condition ; 
and what answer the Local Government 
Board have given, or intend to give to 
these representations ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A Resolution of 
the Guardians of this Union to the effect 
stated has been received. The Local 
Government Board understand that there 
are a number of poor families in the 
Union who have suffered from the 
failure of the potato crop and who may 
require assistance shortly. At the pre- 
sent time, however, there are only three 
persons in the entire Union in receipt 
of eut-door relief and the rates are low ; 
and so far as the Local Government 
Board can see, the resources of the Poor 
Law should suffice to deal with any cases 
of distress that have arisen. 
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TRAINING, SHIP IN IRISH WATERS. 

Mr. E. M‘HUGH: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Donegal (Mr. J. 
Mains): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, if he has considered the 
expediency of having one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s training ships for boys in Lough 
Foyle and Lough Swilly during part 
of the year? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tux ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. Epmunp Ropertson, Dun- 
dee): Lough Swilly is included among 
the Ports which will be visited by the 
Northampton during her present cruise. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admir- 
alty, if he can say what ship it is pro- 
posed to station for training purposes at 
Queenstown, and when she may be 
expected there ! 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
No conclusion has yet been arrived at, 
as to which training ship will 
stationed at Queenstown. nor of the 
date at which she will be sent. 


ADMIRALTY RIGHTS AT HOWTH. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admir- 
alty, what steps will be taken by the 
Admiralty to preserve the right of way 
round the sea coast from Sutton to 
Howth, on which the coastguards and 
revenue preventive service have patrolled 
at all times ; is he aware that a gentle- 
man who has recently bought property 
at Sutton is seeking, in the Lan 
Judges’ Court, to abolish all rights of 
way along the coast over his land; and 
will the Government be represented in 
Court to resist any encroachments on 
the immemorial user of Her Majesty’s 
officers and the public ! 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked, whether, having 
regard to the fact that this question of 
right of way was now the subject of legal 
Pp i it was desirable in the in- 
terests of justice, that the matter should 
be the subject of discussion in this House ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Of 
course, it would be undesirable to dis- 
cuss in this House any question which 
is sub judice. In answer to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, the Dublin Board 
of Works have been requested to take all 
necessary steps to preserve the Ad uiralty 
rights in the matter. No information 
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be | 
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| has been received of any attempt to in- 
terfere with the coast guard using the 
path. 


| THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND ALLOTMENTS. 


| 


| Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
| Eye): I beg to ask the Comptroller of 
| the Household, as representing the Ec- 
| clesiastical Commissioners, whether, in 
accordance with the precedent set by the 
| Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
| 1894, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
| will consider the desirability of inquir- 
ing, by means of a Departmental Com- 
| mittee, into the best means of extending 
| the facilities for the granting of agricul- 
tural allotments upon the estates under 
their control, and into the applicability 
thereto of provisions of the Local Gov- 
‘ernment Act 1894, and into other like 
| matters appertaining to the subject. 


| *Tue COMPTROLLER or rune 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. G._ Leveson- 
|Gower, Stoke-upon-Trent): The Es- 


| tates Committee, which is charged with 
the management of the property under 
the control of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, holds its meetings weekly. 
For some years past it has been made 
known, in the parishes in which the 
Commissioners are of agricul- 
tural property, that they are desirous of 
affording all reasonable facilities for the 
acquisition of allotments by the labour- 
ing population. A large number of allot- 


q|ments have been provided, and many 


negotiations with District and Parish 
Councils are pending at the present 
time. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD asked, whether 
similar facilities would also be afforded 
to small shopkeepers who often wanted 
allotments ? 

*Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: That is 
certainly a question that will receive 
consideration. 


TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL FACILITIES 
TO LEWIS. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will state what sums have 
been expended each year since 1885 on 
telegraph extensions and _ increased 
postal facilities respectively in the 
Western Mainland of Ross-shire and in 
the Island of Lewis? 
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THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, E) : 
The information desired by the hon. 
Member is being prepared, and shall be 
communicated to him. 


ISLAND OF MATACONG. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Island of 
Matacong (West Coast of Africa) was 
ceded by Great Britain to France under 
a Convention made in 1882 and ratified 
in 1889; whether private proprietary 
rights over the island were at the time 
of cession, and had for a long time been, 
owned by an English trading firm, to 
whom no notice was given of the cession, 
and whose representative on the island 
in September, 1891, was taken prisoner 
and taken from the island by an armed 
force ; whether the French Government 
expressed their willingness to make full 
inquiry, and whether they have now 
communicated their decision as to the 
validity of the title of the said English 
firm (the proofs of which were demanded 
and handed in in June 1893) ; and, if 
so, what is their decision ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will in- 
demnify the said English proprietors for 
the serious damage to their property and 
business resulting from many years’ 
forced suspension of private proprietary 
rights ? 

Sin EDWARD GREY : By the Con- 
vention of 1882 Great Britain recognised 
the Island of Matacong as belonging to 
France. That Convention was never 
ratified, but has been treated by both 
parties as binding. Private proprietary 
rights over the island dating prior tc 
1882 are claimed by an English firm. 
Their representative claimed rights which 
were considered inconsistent with the 
French sovereign rights, and was re- 
moved from the island by the French 
Authorities. The question has been re- 
peatedly brought before the French Gov- 
ernment, who have stated that the 
validity of the titles must be proved 
before the local tribunals, as titles of an 
anterior date are said to exist, or that 
the question should go to arbitration. 
The Jatter alternative has been refused 
by the British firm. The case is not one 
in which an indemnity should be paid 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Before the cession of the island 
was any reservation of the then existing 
proprietary rights made by this country ! 

Sirk EDWARD GREY : The cession 
was made 20 years ago; but I will 
inquire into the point. 


Cylinders. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, in 
view of the fact that many suburban 
consumers of water living outside the 
London area, and supplied by London 
water companies, are still without a 
water supply in consequence of the frost 
acting upon inefficiently laid mains, he 
would be disposed to introduce legislation 
affording protection to these people, or 
at least extending to them the right to 
demand an inquiry, which is at present 
possessed by the householders in the 
more central districts of the Metropolis ! 

Mr. G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE: It 
appears to me that the same remedies 
should be given to consumers outside the 
London area supplied by the London 
water companies as to those within. 
But, before taking any action in this 
direction, it will be necessary to see what 
is the result of the inquiries in respect of 
the complaints against the water 
companies from ratepayers within the 
area. 


GAS CYLINDERS. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Birmingham, Mr. J. PoweLt WIt.1aMs, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to a recent 
case of death caused by the explosion of 
a gas cylinder at Fenchurch Street 
Station, and to the recommendation of 
the coroner’s jury that gas cylinders 
should be subjected to a Government 
test, and should be stamped showing that 
they are capable of resisting the pressure 
of the gases which they contain ; and 
whether he will take steps, in the in- 
terests of public safety and of a large 
and growing industry, to carry out the 
the recommendation of the jury? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have already 
answered a question upon this subject, 
and have received a report from an expert 
upon the matter: I intend to invite 
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further expert inquiry. It is reported to 
me as most probable that the explosion 
was not due to an imperfectly welded 
cylinder, but was caused by the ignition 
of an explosive mixture which no cylinder 
would stand, however perfectly it had 
been tested. I will, however, request 
those who are to be consulted upon this 
question to inquire how far the Govern- 
ment test would be a safeguard, and I 
will carefully consider the suggestion 
thrown out by the hon. Member. 
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THE INDIAN PROCEDURE BILL. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India with regard to the Bill called the 
Procedure Bill, which has recently been 
before the Supreme Legislative Council 
of India, which proposed, among other 
things to give the Courts power to 
prevent decrees for restitution of con- 
jugal rights being enforced by the im- 
prisonment of the wife, will he explain 
why the Government abandoned this 
clause, which was supported by many 
members and only opposed by three, one 
of whom was the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal ; whether the present law that 
any wife in India, even though she be a 
child, may be imprisoned for not living 
with her husband has only been in force 
for about 18 years; and whether the 
Government will again introduce the 
proposed reform into the Supreme 
Legislative Council and endeavour to 
carry it? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russgit, North 
Beds, in the absence of Mr. H. H. 
Fow er): This clause was unanimously 
struck out by a Seclect Committee of 
seven members, four of whom were 
natives of India, on the ground that the 
country was not yet ripe for such a 
change ; and a motion to restore it was lost 
in the Legilsative Council by 15 votes to 2. 
Under the present law a wife cannot be 
imprisoned until the Court has heard 
and considered all objections raised by 
her, and I am advised that a plea of 
childhood, if established, would lead to 
the dismissal of the suit. It is the case 
that imprisonment in these suits was not 
prescribed by law until 18 years ago, but 
I believe that other methods, not less 


objectionable, of enforcing conjugal rights 
were in force before that time. I have 


{9 Apnit 1895} Fintray, Aberdeenshire. 
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no reason to think that the Government 
of India -propose, in the circumstances 
which I have stated, to re-introduce the 
measure at present, but I have no doubt 
they will do so as soon as they consider 
that it can be passed with due regard to 
the state of public opinion in India. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN STRABANE 
UNION. 


Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he ex- 
plain on what grounds the Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the erection 
of two labourers’ cottages on the farm 
of John Finlay, Tulleyrap, in the union 
of Strabane, although there are already 
four cottier tenants living in houses on 
Mr. Finlay’s farms, and eight farms all 
situated within half a mile of Mr. 
Finlay’s farm, several of them as large 
as his, upon the whole of which there is 
a single labourer’s dwelling, though there 
are empty labourers’ houses upon four of 
these farms ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No scheme for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages in the 
townland mentioned has yet been sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board. 
An Inspector of the Board has, however, 
been appointed to carry out the Acts in 
the Union (the Guardians having declined 
to do so), and I understand he contem- 
plates making a Scheme for the erection 
of 13 cottages in five electoral divisions. 
Two of the proposed cottages are intended 
to be built in the townland mentioned ; 
but before the erection of any of them 
can be sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board there must be a Local In- 
quiry held in the matter by another 
Inspector, at which all the owners and 
occupiers of lands proposed to be ac- 
quired will have an opportunity of offer- 
ing objections to the Scheme. Of course, 
for any lands that may be ultimately 
taken, the persons interested will receive 
compensation, the amount of which, in 
case of disagreement, will be determined 
by an Arbitrator. 


POSTAL FACILITIES AT FINTRAY, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Mr, T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that there is only a 
delivery of letters three times a week in 
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the northern part of the parish of Fintray, 
situated only ten miles from Aberdeen, 
and close to two railways; whether fre- 
quent representations have been made to 
him of the grave inconvenience thereby 
caused ; and whether, by a re-arrange- 
ment of the postal deliveries or otherwise, 
he will endeavour to secure to this dis- 
trict a daily delivery of letters? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : This is a 
subject to which my hon. Friend himself 
directed my attention in October last. 
I stated then that I could not sanction a 
more frequent delivery in the district re- 
ferred to, because the revenue from the 
letters barely covered half the expenditure 
incurred. I fear the circumstances are no 
more favourable now, but if my hon. 
Friend can suggest any arrangement of 
the deliveries which will meet the case 
without materially increasing the expense, 
I will give the suggestion my careful 


consideration. 


The American 


QUARANTINE. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce at an early date a 
Bill containing such provisions as are 
n to terminate quarantine ! 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (who an- 
swered the question) said: A Bill is being 
prepared on this subject, and I hope 
it will be introduced shortly after Easter. 


QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he proposes to introduce 
a Bill in the course of the present 
Session to jprovide for a quinquennial 
census relating to the numbers of the 
population for the United Kingdom in 
the 1896? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Gov- 
ernment does not at present propose to 
introduce a Bill on this subject. 


THE NEW CODE AND SCHOOL VENTI- 
LATION. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL: I beg toask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his 
attention has been directed to the incon- 
venience and danger to health likely to 
arise from the provision in Schedule 


VII. of the New Code for ventilation by 
enlarged inlets and outlets in addition 


Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
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to the windows ; whether he is prepared 
to amend the article in Schedule VII., 
Article 11, of the Code, in order to pre- 
vent such injurious consequences ; and 
whether, having regard to the danger 
amor. from windows which swing, he 

is p to omit the provision in 
Schedule VII., Article 9 (b), which com- 
pels the construction of windows with a 
portion made to swing? 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The size of 
the ventilators proposed is not unduly 
large. The teachers will of course exer- 
cise a discretion in opening and shutting 
windows. Itis hoped the provision will 
be beneficial and not injurious to the 
children. Swing windows are generally 
in use in schools, and no such windows 
as would involve danger are contemplated 
under the new rule. 


THE LAND SLIP AT SANDGATE. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, if he will state why the 
coastguards’ houses at Sandgate, which 
were rendered uninhabitable owing to 
the landslip which took place there two 
years ago, have neither been pulled down 
nor shored up; and whether steps will 
taken to deal with these structures with- 
out further delay ? 

Mr. EDWARD ROBERTSON: The 
delay in dealing with the houses in 
question arose on account of a considera- 
tion as to whether the Coastguard Sta- 
tion should be removed to another place. 
This has now been settled, and provision 
has been made in the Estimates for the 
present year for the erection of new 
houses. 


THE AMERICAN AND SCOTCH MAILS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther, having arranged a special accele- 
rated train to carry the American mails 
per Etruria to London, he will in future 
arrange a similar train to convey the 
mails to Scotland, so that letters may 
be delivered in time to be answered by 
the outgoing steamer # 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
afraid the amount of correspondence for 
Scotland would scarcely warrant the 
establishment of a special service similar 
to that for London; but, apart from 
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this, even by the employment of a 1 
train, it would seldom be practicable to 
give to Scotland an interval for reply by 
the outgoing steamer. I may point 
out, however, that it is the rule to send 
the Scotch mails from Queenstown by 
the quickest practicable route, and that 
in some cases these mails do already 
benefit from the ial service. 

Mr. J. WILSON : Arising out of this 
answer, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he is aware that a very large 
amount of business is done by merchants 
in Glasgow both with America and 
Canada, and that it is essentially neces- 
sary they should be in possession of the 
earliest information possible as soon as 
the letters were delivered ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY believed 
there was a amount of business 
done, but he did not think the matter 
was one for special arrangement. 
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THE IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. W. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he is now in a 
position to make a definite statement on 
the subject of the tenders for the mail 
contract between Dublin and Holyhead, 
and between Holyhead and London ? 
May I supplement that question by 
asking whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have to-day received a communica- 
tion from the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce in which they protest 
against the adoption of any boats 
smaller than those proposed by tender 
No. 2, and asking the Postmaster 
General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to receive a deputation ? 

Mr: ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
got a telegram to that effect. I propose 
also to answer the question in the name 
of the hon. Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin. Mr. W. Fieip 
asked the Postmaster General whether 
he was in a position to make a state- 
ment regarding the mail contract via 

wn, Kingstown, and Holyhead ; 
and, whether acceleration and increased 
accommodation would be provided on 
land and sea ?] I have seen the Directors 
of the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company to-day, and they have promised 
to provide me with some further data 
showing how the amount of the tender is 
made up, on which they are anxious that 
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I should obtain some technical advice. 
Pending the consideration of these 
figures, I regret to say that I am unable 
to make any definite announcement. I 
may repeat that, under any new contract, 
it is my desire to obtain an acceleration 
of half-an-hour, together with the 
requisite accommodation for the mails, 
and accommodation for passengers at 
least equal to that afforded in the Jre/and. 
I am happy to be able to state that the 
special service for accelerating the 
Saturday American mail was successfully 
inaugurated on Saturday last. The 
new mail train arrived at Queenstown 
punctually at theappointed time, 6.45a.m., 
and the Cunard Mail Packet was able 
to get away from Queenstown by ten 
minutes to eight, instead of about mid- 
day as heretofore. 

Mr. W. KENNY : I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there is 
any intention to accept a tender for 
boats of a smaller size than those men- 
tioned in No. 2? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot make a statement until after the 
decision of the Government. 

Mr. W. FIELD: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman when he expects 
to be able to make a declaration with re- 
gard to this matter. We have had it 
now under consideration I do not know 
how many times, and we have never 
had any kind of a definite reply from 
the right hon. Gentleman. All the com- 
mercial community of Dublin and the 
whole of Ireland are united on this 
question ¢ 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): Is not the sole matter in 
dispute some objections on the part of 
the Treasury? Are they not the only 
stumbling-block in the way, and cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman get over that 
stumbling-block in a matter of national 
importance? Will he assure the House 
that he will give a definite answer by 
the termination of the Recess ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I cannot 
say more than that I am most anxious 
to lose no time whatever in coming to a 
decision. There is a substantial differ- 
ence between the amount offered by the 
company and the amount the Govern- 
ment is justified in giving. 

Dr. KENNY: Is not the Treasury 
the objector. Has not the City of 
Dublin Steam packet Company offered 
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to submit. the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion, and has not the right hon. Gentle- 
man power to submit to arbitration in 
this matter ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: It is a most 
unusual course for the Government to 
submit any such matter to arbitration. 

Dr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be able to give any answer 
to this before the Dissolution * 

{Mr. A. Moruey did not reply | 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether any 
and, if so, what steps have been taken 
to make thoroughly sound and effective 
the existing movement in favour of 
evening continuation schools; and 
whether, following the precedent set 
with so much success by the Science and 
Art Department, he will consider and 
arrange for the appointment of a person 
or persons thoroughly competent and 
specially experienced to advise local edu- 
cational authorities, especially in rural 
districts, as to the economical and effec- 
tive organisation and working of evening 
continuation schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Department is 
most anxious to make evening continua- 
tion schools as sound and effective as 
possible in every way. Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors are always ready to advise 
local authorities as to the o ion 
and working of such schools. I do not 
think that the necessity has arisen for a 
special staff of officials devoting them- 
selves entirely to this branch of the 
work of the Department. 


EXAMINATION OF ACTING 
TEACHERS. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he can 
state the date of the last certificate 
examination for acting teachers and for 
college trained teachers ; the date of the 
issue of the results of the examination so 
far as college-trained teachers are con- 
cerned ; and the date of the issue of the 
results so far as acting teachers are con- 
cerned ; and whether he can in any way 
compensate the acting teachers for the 
prolonged anxiety and injustice conse- 
quent on this differential delay of more 
than five weeks ? 


Dr. Kenny. 
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Mr, ACLAND : The examination was 
held from December 10th to 14th, and 
the result,so far as the colleges were con- 
cerned, was announced on the 2)st 
F The acting teachers were in- 
formed of the result of their examina- 
tion from March 27th to April 3rd. The 
work on the acting teachers’ examination 
is much more laborious than that on the 
students’, and the difference between the 
dates of announcement is generally about 
a month. There has been nothing 
exceptional on this occasion, in the 
difference of date, which is really un- 
avoidable. 


Constabulary Code. 


THE PROPOSED VETERINARY 
COLLEGE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. KENNY: I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state what progress 
has been made in carrying out steps for 
the establishment of a Veterinary College 
in Ireland; and, if an Act of Parlia- 
ment be necessary for the purpose, when 
does he propose to introduce it ? 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will introduce a 
Bill this Session to provide the promised 
£15,000 to start the Veterinary College 
in Dublin? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The draft charter 
for the proposed Veterinary College in 
Dublin has been settled, and is now 
before the Law Officers for approval. 
Upon the incorporation of the governing 
body a Bill will be introduced forthwith 
to provide the proposed grant-in-aid. 


GOVERNMENT OF HAWATI. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he can in- 
form the House what now represents the 
Government of Hawaii: and, whether 
the existing Government, in the event 
of there being one, is a gpg by Her 
Majesty's Government ! 

Sir EDWARD GREY : The present 
Government of Hawaii is Republican. 
The Republic was by Her 
Majesty's Government on -_ 15th 
of November last. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY CODE. 
Mr. P. J. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.) : 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
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view of the fact that the police code, 
published in 1881, with Amendments up 
to date, is the manual placed in the 
hands of recruits to the London police 
force, he would have any objection to the 
publication of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary Code by a member of that body ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The publication 
referred to in the first part of the ques- 
tion is, I presume, that which deals with 
the general principles of police duty. It 
is not the code of the London police, 
which, as I stated yesterday, is a con- 
fidential publication. The Royal Irish 
Constabulary have also in their hands a 
manual of police duty, and, for reasons 
explained by me yesterday, I see no 
sufficient reason for consenting to the 
Constabulary Code being made available 
for public use. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the book to which 
I have referred was published in 1881 
by the then Director of the Criminal 
Investigation Department in London ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not aware of 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Might I inform 
the right hon. Gentleman that the book 
is in the Library ? 


LANDED ESTATES COURTS 
CONVEYANCES. 

Mr. R. M. DANE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what has been the result of 
his communication with the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland respecting the 
execution of Landed Estates Courts 
conveyances ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that arrangements 
have been made under which the Master 
of the Rolls will execute any conveyances 
in the Land Judge’s Court .that may be 
presented to him for execution. 


SURGEON MAJOR GENERALS IN INDIA. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether it is the fact that the pay 
of Surgeon Major Generals in India is 
reduced, from Ist April last, from 
Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 2,000 per month ; and, 
if so, whether such reduction will be 
followed by diminished duties and 
responsibilities on the part of these 
officers; and whether it is proposed to 
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reduce the pay of officers of correspond- 
ing rank in India at the same time and 
on a similar scale ¢ 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
number of the principal medical officers 
in India has been increased from three to 
five, the responsibilities of all, except the 
Surgeon Major General at headquarters 
have thus been reduced, and their pay is 
diminished accordingly. It is not pro- 
posed to reduce the pay of officers of 
corresponding rank in India. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is now in a position 
to give the information recently asked 
for regarding the promotion of second 
division clerks in the Dublin offices ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: In accor- 
dance with my promise in reply to the 
hon. Member’s question of the 12th 
March, I have had a statement prepared 
which I shall be happy to hand to him. 


THE CONVICT M‘CANN. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has yet arrived at a 
decision regarding the release of M‘Cann, 
an Irish political prisoner, who has been 
12 years in prison, and is now 70 years 
of age ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have decided, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary for 
Scotland, that in consideration of this 
convict’s age and feeble state of health, he 
may now be released on licence. 


COMMISSARY BAKERIES. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he will 
insert in the tender forms about to be 
issued for Ireland a similar clause to that 
inserted for the commissary bakeries at 
Aldershot, Shorncliffe, &c., in England, 
that tenders would be only accepted from 
millers, thereby insuring the supply of 
home-manufactured flour 1 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The same form of tender is 
now in use for flour, both in England 
and Ireland, the stipulation as to millers 
having been withdrawn from the English 


form. 
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Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the Irish millers tender for the 
aoe, Cap ent ean 

WOODALL : Precisely the same 
form of tender is issued in bo . 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that there is a new form of tender which 
boycotts the native producer from ten- 
dering - supply ships in Ireland or 


Mr. WOODALL: Millers take exactly 
the same position as others. 

Mr. FIELD: May I ask what that 
position is? 

Mr. WOODALL: I think my hon. 
Friend will ectly understand my 
answer when he sees it in print. 


AN OCEAN DERELICT. 


Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether intelli- 
gence has been received from Madrid 
that a large sailing vessel has been seen 
abandoned near the Straits of Gibraltar, 
about seven miles off — right in 
the course taken generally by vessels of 
our fleet when going to and from the 
Mediterranean ; and whether he will 
order a cruiser from England or the 
Mediterranean and Channel Squadron at 
once to search for this dangerous derelict 
and bring it to port or destroy it ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : No 
Report respecting this wreck has been 
received from: Maria. In the Shipping 
Gazette of April 5th, it is stated that the 
Spanish steamer Joaquin Velasjo rts 
having passed a vessel waterlo and 
abandoned, foremast {only visible, in the 
position stated, which is not in the 
ordinary track. Where the vessel (if it 
is a vessel and not a spar, which is 
equally probable from the Report) is 
now, it is difficult to say, but if not on 
shore, or at the bottom, the strong 
currents have probably taken her into 
hich gem seme No search could be 

@ with any prospect of success unless 
further Reports are received. 


REFUSAL TO ALLOW A MEETING IN 
COUNTY CORK. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will ex- 
plain upon what authority, and for what 
reason, the police refused to allow a 
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Art Museum. 
public meeting to be held at Grenagh, 


County Cork, upon last Sunday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The placard con- 
vening the meeting pointedly referred to 
the taking of a farm from which the late 
tenant (who was named) had been 
evicted, and it was believed that the 
meeting, if held at the place originally 
sel would have an intimidatory 
effect, and might lead to a breach of the 
peace. It was decided, therefore, not to 
allow it in the neighbourhood of the farm 
in question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the promoters of the meeting had any 
notice of the intention of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, Sir, the dis- 
trict inspector is specially directed to in- 
form the promoters some time before the 
meeting of the intention, and the infor- 
mation was given to them that the meet- 
ing would not be allowed. 


DUBLIN SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 
Mr. W. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he is 
aware that the duties and responsibilities 
of the Director of the Science and Art 
Museum at Dublin have vastly increased 
since his appointment to that office in 
the year 1883, and that the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Presidents and 
Vice Presidents of the Committee of 
Council on Education have, at various 
times, recorded their opinions that the 
salary enjoyed by the Director is inade- 
quate ; whether the last specific applica- 
tion for an increase of salary made by 
the Director, by his letter of 29th 
October 1894, has been considered by 
the Treasury ; and, if so, with what re- 
sult ; and, would there be any objection 
to lay upon the Table a copy of the cor- 
respondence on the subject of this 
salary ? 
Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The Treasury 
has received more than one application 
for an increase in the salary of the 
Director of the Museum, the with was > 
August 1894. After full in 
Treasury was of opinion that the gE 
ments—amounting to £760 a year— 
afford not inadequate remuneration for 
the duties of the post. The manner in 
which the present Director has dis- 


charged his duties has been recognised 
by the grant of the honour of a Com- 


panionship of the Bath. 


I cannot 
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consent to lay on the Table departmental 
correspondence relative to the salaries of 
Civil Service Appointments. 


THE WEXFORD AND DUBLIN MAIL. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the night mail 
between Wexford and Dublin leaves 
Dublin at 8 o’clock p.m., and often does 
not arrive in Wexford until 7.30 or 
8 o’clock next morning, thereby delaying 
the rural postmen, and causing immense 
inconvenience to the public generally ; 
and, whether he will look into the 
matter and see if a uniform service is 
possible ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: No re- 
presentations on the subject have reached 
me ; but I will have inquiry made with 
the object of securing greater regularity, 
should the circumstances require it. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have made any provision to enable 
British subjects in Madagascar to leave 
the island if they so desire during the 
French invasion. 

Sir EDWARD GREY: No special 
provision is required. British Consular 
Officers are at the two principal ports, 
and will protect those who may come to 
the coast. No intimation has been re- 
ceived of the wish of British residents to 
leave except in the case of some British 
Indians at Mojunga to whom the French 
Authorities offered facilities. 


UPPER NILE WATERWAY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take to 
secure the control of the Upper Nile 
Waterway 

Sm E. GREY: It is impossible to 
make a statement on this subject in 
answer to a question. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
desired to know whether the French 
Government had informed Her Majesty’s 
Government that no expedition had been 
sent to the Nile. 

Sir E. GREY: I have nothing to 
add to what has been already said. 
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DENBIGH ASYLUM. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he has considered the 
views of the deputation which waited 
upon him, on 20th February last, in refer- 
ence to the enlargement of Denbigh 
Asylum ; and whether he is in a position 
to state his decision ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : My decision is, that 
the additional accommodation needed is 
to be provided by the enlargement of the 
existing Asylum at Denbigh. 

ELECTION OF OVERSEERS AT BOOTLE. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
8.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that on lst April a meeting of the 
Vestry of Bootle was held to elect over- 
seers of the poor, at which four rate- 
payers were duly elected at the meeting ; 
whether he is also aware that the magis- 
trates refused to accept the names so 
put forward, and elected four others 
which had not been before the Vestry 
meetings ; whether this was a contraven- 
tion of the Local Government Act ; and 
what action he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The only 
information I have on this subject is 
contained in the letter which my hon. 
Friend has been good enough to send me. 
It rests with the magistrates to appoint 
the overseers, and they are under no 
legal obligation to elect persons nomi- 
nated by the Vestry. Under the Local 
Government Act, the power of appoint- 
ing overseers in urban parishes may be 
transferred to the Urban District Council 
on their application. 

A PROFESSIONAL CORONER’S JURY. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Corpora- 
tion of Bootle has been paying a profes- 
sional coroner’s jury for two years past, 
at a cost of over £200; and whether 
this is a legal payment; if not, whether 
he has power to interfere to protect the 
ratepayers against such charges ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
information as to this matter, nor any 
power to interfere with regard to it. The 
accounts of Municipal Corporations are 
not subject to control by the Local 
Government Board or their officers. 


3D2 
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INSPECTOR RUFF, METROPOLITAN 
POLICE, 


Collapse of 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department—(1) whether hisatten- 
tion has been called to the case of In- 
spector Ruff, of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, in Islington, who was reduced in 
rank about a year since, some six 
months before he was entitled to retire 
on a full pension ; (2) whether Mr. Ruff 
had since retired and been awarded a 
pension on the scale of his salary during 
the few months that had passed since he 
was reduced in rank, instead of on the 
average pay that he had received during 
the last three years of his service in the 
force ; (3) whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the legality of 
this action ; and (4) whether he will give 
orders that the question of Mr. Ruff's 
pension be reconsidered in accordance 
with what is understood to be the usual 
practice ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first three paragraphs is in the affirma- 
tive. Iam in communication with the 
Law Officers on the subject, and hope to 
decide the matter at an early date. 


DUBLIN AND GARRISTOWN RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has yet come to 
any decision regarding the request made 
to him by the deputation which waited 
upon him last winter for public assist- 
ance in the matter of the proposed Dublin 
and Garristown Railway ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I communicated 
with the Board of Works in the matter 
of this projected railway, and was in- 
formed that the funds for meeting the 
State Guarantee under the Act of 1883 
were exhausted. The Grand Jury of 
Meath, at Spring Assizes, 1894, decided 
not to express approval of the proposed 
railway, at any rate until the Grand 
Jury of the County of Dublin, who were 
mainly concerned in the matter, had ex- 
pressed their opinion as to the project ; 
and, in the June following, the Grand 
Jury of the County Dublin expressed 
disapproval of the line and refused to 
guarantee. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, whether it was 
not the case that every fact the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated now was 
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stated to him by the deputation men- 
tioned in the question ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied, that the 
facts were mentioned to him by the depu- 
tation. What he promised the deputa- 
tion was, that he would inquire whether 
there were funds. Until and unless Parlia- 
ment provided due funds the Govern- 
ment cannot further the hon. Member's 
object. 

Mr. CLANCY : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any intention of asking Par- 
liament to provide the funds ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not believe 
the present would be a very auspicious 
moment. 


DISTRESS IN ST. OLAVE’S UNION. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the relieving officers of St. Olave’s Union 
have been giving 3s. 6d. per day, half in 
cash half in kind, in out-relief (nominal 
stone breaking) to over 60,000 persons 
without the inquiry by the guardians 
whether they were deserving cases as 
required by law; and what steps he 
proposes taking to rectify this ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
made inquiry on this subject. Owing to 
the distress which prevailed in the St. 
Olave’s Union in January last, the guar- 
dians opened a labour yard. I am in- 
formed that during the first few days 
the yard was open, the number of appli- 
cants was so great that the officers of 
the guardians were unable to make 
proper inquiries as to the cases; but a 
special meeting of the guardians was 
then held, and arrangements were 
effected whereby the usual inquiries 
were duly made. The yard was closed 
on the 28th March, the total number of 
persons set to work there having been, 
not 60,000, as stated in the question, but 
3,910. The total number of days’ work 
done was about 60,000. The subject has 
been fully inquired into by the Com- 
mittee on the Unemployed. 


COLLAPSE OF A TUNNEL. 
Mr. E. SPENCER (West Bromwich): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether, having regard to the 
extraordinary collapse of a portion of a 
tunnel at Guildford on the London and 
South Western Railway on Friday, the 
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22nd of March, any steps, and, if so, 
what, are taken by the Board of Trade, 
or otherwise, to periodically ascertain as 
to the safety of tunnels on railways ; and 
whether the Board of Trade will, at an 
early date, hold a more formal investi- 
gation as to the causes of such collapse, 
and of the circumstances attending the 
same, as provided in the Railway Regu- 
lation Amendment Act, 34 and 35 Vic., 
ce. 78, s. 7? 

Mr. J. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked, 
whether it was not the fact that the 
South Western Railway were able, by 
their exertions, to reopen the line in 
eight days after the accident occurred ? 

Mr. BRYCE: It was opened very 
soon, though I am not prepared to state 
the exact time. As regards the question 
on the Paper, the duty is not devolved 
upon the Board of Trade of making 
periodical inspections of the permanent 
way of railways. That is a responsi- 
bility which rests on the railway com- 
panies themselves. As at present advised, 
I see no reason for thinking that the 


Commissioners of 


causes of the accident have been insufi- | 


ciently ascertained by Major Marindin, 
the Inspecting Officer, whose Report I 
have only just received to-day, but have 
not yet had time to peruse. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE ACT. 

Mr. R. M. DANE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, have any com- 
plaints been received by that body 
respecting the want of office accommoda- 
tion by the local registrars under the 
Local Registration of Title Act ; and 
what steps, if any, the Treasury intend 
taking in the matter ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: No such 
complaints have reached me. Applica- 
tions from Local Registering Authorities 
for the expenses of carrying into effect 
the Local Registration of Title Act are 
dealt with by the Board of Works, 
subject to appeal to the Treasury, and 
no such appeals have reached the latter. 


THE WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, | 


whether he can have drawn up and pre- 
sented to this House a Report on the 
naval experiences in the recent war 
between China and Japan which can 
make public all such facts and lessons as 
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can be published without prejudice to 
our naval interests ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : The Reports pre- 
pared in the Intelligence Department of 
the Admiralty on such subjects as are 
indicated in the question are of a con- 
fidential nature, and are designed for the 
information of the Board of Admiralty. 
There is no intention of presenting any 
such Reports to the House of Commons. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL asked, 
whether the hon. Gentleman could 
answer the question, which particularly 
excluded matter which could not be pub- 
lished without prejudice ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: There are no 
others, I understand. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) wished to know whether any 
of the chief features of these actions 
would be issued in the form of a confi- 
dential Report. to Captains of ships in 
commission ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : 


notice of that question. 


I must ask 


H.M.S. “SHARPSHOOTER.” 

Mr. W. CODDINGTON (Blackburn): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty what was the amount of coal 
consumed by the Sharpshooter during her 
30 hours’ trial ; and what was her indi- 
cated horse power at that time ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The antount 
of coal consumed by the Sharpshooter 
during her 30 hours’ trial was 74 tons. 
The average indicated horse power during 
the trial was 2,326. Superior results 
have since been obtained with further 
experience. 


ae OF INLAND 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he will instruct the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to include in 
their annual Report the particulars which 
are set forth in the notice of Motion 
standing on the Paper this day ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, I have no doubt that full particu- 
lars of the operation of the new death 
duties will be given in the annual Report 
of the Inland Revenue, but I cannot 
undertake that the statistics will be in 
the precise form set forth in the Motion 
of the hon. Member. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he proposes bringing 
in a Bill this Session for triennial Parlia- 
ments ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: No, Sir. Her Majesty's 
Government have no such intention. I 
do not know that we should have time 
to pass the Bill. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER pressed the 
right hon. Gentleman to say whether 
the Government proposed to maintain 
the Septennial Act throughout the whole 
course of this Parliament. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : That is a large question, 
Sir. Time is not always at the disposal 
of the Government. 


DR. HERZ. 


Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
any steps have yet been taken to procure 
the return of Dr. Herz, who for over two 
years now has been under arrest, and is 
lying seriously ill at Bournemouth ; and, 
if not, whether the Government propose 
to take any steps, either by negotiation 
with the French Government or other- 


wise. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I may point out 
that the “arrest” of Dr. Herz consists 
simply in the presence of a police officer 
in the hotel where he is lying ill, and 
every precaution is taken to secure that 
there shall be no avoidable inconvenience 
or annoyance to Dr. Herz and those 
who are attending on him. Weare in 
communication with the French Govern- 
ment with the view of putting an end, if 
possible, to the existing situation, and I 
hope that an agreement upon the subject 
may soon be arrived at. 


_ LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. J. H. ROBERTS: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
it is his intention to introduce the Bill 
to facilitate the construction of light 
railways at an early date. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce this Bill at 
an early date. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he is aware that an 
anti-slavery memorial has been forwarded 
to the Prime Minister from the Wesleyan 
Methodist body, assembled in their 
quarterly meeting, appealing to the 
Government to suppress the Slave Trade 
in its ions under its East African 
Protectorate ; And, whether, seeing that 
it is laid down by all authorities that, as 
is pointed out in the memorial, one of 
the most effective methods of destroying 
the Slave Trade is to make railways, the 
Government will, as soon as the negotia- 
tions with the British East Africa Com- 
pany are completed, proceed with the 
construction of a railway from Mombasa 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: When the transactions 
with the East Africa Company are com- 
pleted that question will be carefully 
considered by the Government. 


PRISON CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. C. SHAW (Stafford): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the fee charged to candidates 
for prison clerkships has been reduced 
from £3 to £1 because it has been found 
that the former amount was fixed too 
high upon the scale published in the 
London Gazette of 9th September 1879 ; 
and, if so, how is it proposed to compen- 
sate those clerks who paid the higher fee 
for the loss of prospects held out to them 
as candidates. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Candidates 
before 1891 paid a fee of £3 because 
there were posts in the Department of 
the maximum value of £400 and upwards 
to which they could be promoted without 
further certificate. This rule still holds 
good for such clerks. There has been 
no loss of prospects, and there can be no 
question of compensation. In 1891 the 
fee was reduced to £1, because clerks 
since appointed cannot be promoted to 
the higher posts without the issue of a 
fresh certificate and the payment of a 
fresh fee. 


SCHOOL BOARD RATE. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, pending a general 
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re-adjustment of the incidence of the 
School Board Rate, he could advise 
the extension of Clause 97 of the 
Education Act, 1870, by which poor 
localities with an exceptionally low rate- 
able value are relieved from the Con- 
solidated Fund ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Acranp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): This is a 
matter which would involve legislation. 
Pending the inquiry which is being 
made in the Department on this subject, 
I am not able to say whether the exten- 
sion of this clause can be recommended. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question, 
of which I have given him private 
notice, with regard to the position of the 
Factories Bill, which is the sixth item of 
Government business on the Paper to- 
day. It is whether on the last occasion 
when he was publicly asked in the 
House whether it would be taken before 
Easter, in order that it might be referred 
to the Standing Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that it would be 
taken to-day, and whether it is now 
intended that the three Scotch Bills and 
the Light Railways Bill should stand 
before it ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It is quite true, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, that I 
had the expectation and the intention of 
putting the Factories Bill down for to- 
night. But we will put it down as the 
first order on the Monday the House 
reassembles. No time will in that way 
be lost ; the Bill will be as far forward 
as if the Second Reading had been taken 
to-day. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can state 
now on what day the Budget will be 
taken ¢ 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The day I should fix, 
though I do not wish to be finally bound 
to it, would be Thursday, May 2nd. 

Mr. G. J. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
make arrangements to secure the First 
Reading of the Crofters Bill to-night? 
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Tat CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER : As faras I am concerned, 
certainly. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say what will be the second and third 
orders on the day on which the House 
meets? In the event of the Crofters 
Bill and the other Scotch Bills not being 
reached to-night, will they come on as a 
matter of course ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Our object is to proceed 
as much as possible with Bills which 
may be considered non-controversial. 
I should, therefore, propose after the 
Factories Bill, to take such Bills, for 
instance, as the Fatal Accidents (Scot- 
land) Bill, which, I believe, is non-con- 
tentious, the Truck Acts Amendment 
Bill, and the Coal Mines Bill. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): Is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the Fatal Accidents (Scotland) Bill 
will be opposed, and will he take into 
consideration the fact that in order to be 
in their places on Monday Scotch Mem- 
bers will have to leave their homes on 


Saturday ? 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: We feel that Scotch 


business is a good deal in arrear, and 
therefore we are bound to do what we 
can to forward it, even at the risk of 
some inconvenience which I am afraid 
may be caused to hon. Members. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman stop the 
discussion on the Naval Works Bill at 
11 o'clock to-night in order to enable the 
Crofters Bill to be taken ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I should very much hope 
that the discussion will stop before that 
time, and that there will be plenty of 
time to introduce the Crofters Bill. 

Si D. MACFARLANE: If the 
discussion should continue, will the right 
hon. Gentleman suspend it ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rte EX- 
CHEQUER : It is very necessary to 
get the Second Reading of the Naval 
Works Bill to-night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
without inconvenience tell us what busi- 
ness he proposes to take on the Thursday 
after the meeting of Parliament ! 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I have been asked by the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty to give 
an opportunity on Vote 8 of the Naval 
Estimates for a discussion of the ques- 
tion of boilers, and though I cannot 
pledge myself at this time, my contem- 
plation is that we might give such an 
opportunity on the Thursday after the 
meeting of the House. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) asked whether the Coal Mines 
Bill was likely to be distributed to Mem- 
bers to-day or to-morrow. Last night 
it was not printed. 

Mr. ASQUITH: It will be in the 
hands of the Members to-morrow. 


NEW WRIT. 
New Writ issued for the City of 
Oxford v. the late Sir G. Chesney.— 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas. ) 


THE EASTER ADJOURNMENT. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER Moved, “That this House, 
at its rising to-morrow, do adjourn until 
Monday, April 22nd.” 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT. 
*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby), 
rose, amid general cheers, to move, 


first :— 


‘* That the thanks of this House be given to 
Mr. Speaker for his distinguished services in the 
Chair for more than 11 years; that he be 
assured that this House fully appreciates the 
zeal, ability, and impartiality with which he 
has discharged the duties of his high office 
through a period of unusual labour, difficulty, 
and anxiety, and the judgment and firm- 
ness with which he has maintained its 
privileges and dignity ; and that this House feels 
the strongest sense of his unremitting attention 
to the constantly increasing business of Parlia- 
ment, and of his uniform urbanity which have 
sec for him the respect and esteem of 
this House.” 


And, secondly :— 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented to her 


Majesty that she will be most ee — to 
— to confer some signal mark of her i 
y 


vour upon the right hon. Arthur Well 
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Peel, Speaker of this House, for his eminent 
services during the important period in which 


he has with such distinguished and 


nape 

| dignity presided in the Chair of this House ; 
|and to assure her Majesty that whatever 
expense her Majesty shall think proper to be 
incurred upon that account, this House will 
make good the same.”’ 


He said: Sir,—When 11 years ago the 
|House of Commons, with a happy 
prescience, invited you to occupy that 
Chair you addressed us in memorable 
words, which made a deep impression 
at the time, and which those who 
heard them have not forgotten and will 
not forget. You said :— 


‘*T know how necessary it is for any man 
who aspires to fill up that great office to lay 
aside all that is personal, all that is of party, 
'all that savours of political predilection, and to 
|subordinate everything to the great interests 
‘of the House at large to maintain not only 
{the written law, but, if I may say so, that 
unwritten law which should appeal to, as it 
always does appeal to, the minds and consci- 
| ences of the gentlemen of the House of Com- 
|mons, to promote and to hand on unimpaired 
the traditions of this House, and over and above 
all its most cherished and inestimable traditions 
—I mean, Sir, that personal courtesy, that 
interchange of chivalry between Member and 
Member, which I believe to be compatible 
with the most effective party debates and 
feelings, and which, I am sure, is one of the 
oldest and, I humbly trust, may always be 
the most cherished tradition of this great re- 
presentative assembly.” 

[Cheers.| We are here to-day, to bear 
witness that these honourable pledges 
you have most honourably fulfilled. 
[Loud cheers.| It has been said, and 
truly said, that in no other country is 
|there anything that corresponds to the 
| position of the Speaker of the English 
House of Commons. It is without an 
‘exact parallel anywhere. What is it 
'we require of a Speaker? They are 
|qualities not common in their single 
‘excellence; most rare in their happy 
combination. We expect dignity and 
authority, tempered by urbanity and 
kindness ; firmness to control and per- 
suasiveness to counsel; promptitude 
of decision and justness of judgment ; 
tact, patience, and firmness; a natural 
superiority combined with an inbred cour- 
tesy, so as to give by his own bearing 
an example and a model to those over 
/whom he presides; an impartial mind, 
a tolerant temper, and a reconciling dis- 
position ; accessible to all in public and 
private as a kind and a prudent coun- 
sellor. These are high and exacting 





| 
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demands, and in you, (par we have 
found them all fulfilled. Loud cheers. 
Noone who has not spent his nights an 
days in the House of Commons can esti- 
mate the weight of the public care which 
falls upon the Speaker, the perpetual 
labour and the constant anxiety of that 
great post. The changes which have 
been made in our procedure during your 
term of office, have added greatly to 
its responsibilities. The real authority 
of the Speaker rests absolutely on the 
confidence of the House [Cheers.] That 
confidence you have earned, and that 
authority you have exercised to your high 
honour and our great advantage. [ Cheers. } 
You have won from all the meed, not only 
of reverence and respect, but of esteem 
and affection—([cheers]|—and the sever- 
ance of the ties which have bound you 
to this House and this House to you is 
to us a subject of poignant and of last- 
ing regret. We know well that the 
weighty duties of your office makes great 
demands, not only upon mental power, 
but physical resource. It is with deep 
regret we learn that your strength is no 
longer equal to the strain. We trust that 
on your retirement from that chair you 
will still have many years of future happi- 
ness and health—{loud cheers|—which 
we feel assured will still be given to public 
usefulness and your country’s good. As 
we shall cherish the recollection of the 
services which you have rendered, it 
will be a satisfaction to you to know 
that those services are duly valued by 
this great Assembly, of which you have 
been so long the chief and the ornament. 
You will feel in the days that are to 
come, that you have added fame to a 
name among the most illustrious in the 
annals of the House of Commons—{loud 
cheers|—and that you have exalted the 
dignity of a station the highest to which 
an English gentleman can be called It 
has been said that the memory of the 
departed who have deserved well of their 
country is a possession for ever, and the 
House of Commons, when you have left 
it, will enshrine the record of your 
Speakership among its purest and its 
noblest traditions. [Loud and prolonged 
cheers.|—The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester 
E.) : Mr. Speaker,—The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has moved 
in the customary form of words our sense 
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of the great services which you have 
' rendered to this House, and in associating 
myself with him by seconding the reso- 
lution I feel that I am only expressing 
sentiment which every one of my 
hearers feels, that never before has 
this ancient formula been charged 
with such an amount of feeling as it is 
charged with on the present occasion. 
[Loud cheers.] We are going through 
no formal or merely complimentary cere- 
mony this afternoon, but we are ex- 
pressing from the very depths of our 
hearts feelings which far transcend the 
powers of expression which we may 
possess, and which, if they could be 
expressed, would hardly be fitting for 
an occasion of this kind. Sir, as the 
Leader of the House has just reminded 
us, you have held office during a period 
in which the future fate, as I think, of this 
House hung in the balance. The 11 years 
during which you have held office have been 
years of great change in this Assembly. 
There has been in those 11 years one 
great Reform Bill , the greatest 
Reform Bill since the Reform Bill of 
1832 ; there have been great changes in 
the constitution of Parties; there have 
been questions mooted among us which 
have raised, necessarily raised, to fever 
heat Party passion ; and, above all, there 
have been changes in our rules which 
have thrown upon you, Sir, responsi- 
bilities shared by none of your predeces- 
sors. [Cheers.] Sir, the Administration 
which pro those changes and the 
House which accepted them were deeply 
conscious at the time that they were 
taking upon themselves no light re- 
sponsibility, and were, it might be, in 
their desire to increase the efficiency of 
this Assembly, throwing upon the holder 
of your office a weight which it was 
impossible to bear; and many were the 
prophecies, made in no pessimistic spirit, 
that it would be impossible in the future 
for the Speaker to be, as he had ever 
been in the past, the impartial mouth- 
piece not of one Party only, but of the 
sense of the House taken as a whole. 
Sir, those prophecies have not been ful- 
filled. [Cheers.}| Through the great 
qualities which you have displayed 
that crisis in our history has been safely 
passed, and I trust that no similar crisis 
is ever likely to arise, for it has been 
given to you, Sir, to show in the Chair 
that kind of authority which no rules 
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and no privileges can give, which cannot 
be conferred even by the support of the 
House, but which must be chiens in the 
man who exercises it—{cheers|—and 
which shows the kind of genius appro- | 
= to the great place which you fill. 

it, Sir, be our lot in the future to 
find men, as in turn each holder of the 
Chair resigns his office, who, I will not 
say will equal you, but who will approach 
you at all events in the exercise of this 
incommunicable gift. [Cheers.] I can- 
not sit down without adding to this tes- 
timony of the great public service which 
you have rendered the expression of the 
personal feeling of grief which animates 
us all at the inevitable severance now so 
near. [Cheers.| For it will be said of 
you, Sir, not merely that you have occu- 
pied a great place in the long line of illus- 
trious Speakers, perhaps the greatest place 
for many generations past—{cheers]— 
but it will also be said of you that each 
individual Member of the House found 
in you a kind and considerate guide— 
[cheers}—and that you carried with you 
in your retirement not merely the re- 
spect and the admiration of all who have 
watched your great career, but also the 
love and the affection of every single 
Member of that great Assembly whose 
interests you have served so well. [Loud 
and prolonged cheering. | 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Resolution 
formally. 

Mr. J. M‘CARTHY (Longford, N.), 
who was received with cheers, said: 
Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my Irish 
Nationalist colleagues in this House and 
for myself, I desire to say that we 
associate ourselves most gladly with the 
well-earned tribute which the House of 
Commons is about to offer to you for 
your splendid services in the Speaker's 
Chair. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] We cannot but 
remember at a time like this, and if 
we could have forgotten it your own 
words yesterday would have recalled 
to our memory that when you first 
mounted the Speaker’s chair it was what 
you yourself in a most expressive phrase 
yesterday called a time of “storm and 
stress.” It was a time of storm and 


stress for you; still more perhaps for 
myself and for my colleagues. But we 
have learned to know each other better 
since that time, and I am now glad 
to say, proud to say, on behalf of all 
my friends in this House, that we 
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other exalted qualities which you have 
displayed in the Speaker’s Chair. Many 
and many of us have had to consult you 
on questions of order and to appeal to 
you for counsel and guidance, and we 
have always been received by you in 
the kindliest fashion, and have been 
given the must willing advice. We 
have been received by you as comrades, 
if I may adopt your own enchanting 
expression in your speech yesterday. 
[Cheers.] Mr. Speaker, you were born 
to an illustrious name ; you have added 
to that name a new and peculiar lustre. 
[Cheers.] I will only say, speaking for 
all the Nationalist Members for whom 
I am entitled to speak, that every 
Nationalist Irishman in this House will 
remember your past with the highest 
honour, and offers to you now the most 
cordial wishes for your future. [Loud 
cheers. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I desire to add two or three 
words only, and I wish to do so lest 
silence should ibly be misconstrued, 
and lest it should be thought that any 
party, or any section of any party, 
in this House was indifferent to the 
services which you, Sir, have rendered 
or ungrateful to you for them. My 
friends and myself accept most willingly 
the words that have fallen from the 
leader of the House and the leader 
of the Opposition as our spokesman on 
this occasion, and we desire to associate 
ourselves with all that they have said. 
We ise with them that the func- 
tions of the Chair will have been exercised 
in recent times in circumstances of in- 
creasing difficulty, anxiety, and labour. 
As had been said by the Leader of the 
House, these circumstances have called 
for the manifestations of great qualities, 
the possession of any one of which in its 
highest degree would be unusual, but 
the combination of all of which could 
hardly have been expected from a single 
personality. [Cheers.]} Sir, I think it 
is the universal sense of this House that 
you have shown that remarkable com- 
bination [“ Hear, hear !”], and that you 
have accompanied it with unfailing kind- 
ness to all of us who have, at any time, 
found it necessary to seek your assistance 
and advice. [“ Hear, hear!”] We 
feel that you have added lustre to the 
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great position you have occupied. We 
deeply regret your retirement, and we 
earnestly trust that you may have 
before you many years of happiness in 
which you may enjoy your well-earned 
and well-deserved _ repose. [Loud 
cheers. | 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
I trust that the House will not consider 
it out of place on my part if I ask its 
permission to add just two or three words 
to what has already been said in support 
of this resolution. [Cheers.] It seems 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that the real value 
of this resolution largely depends upon 
the absolute unanimity with which it 
will be [“* Hear, hear!”] The 
character of this House has of recent 
times undergone one remarkable change. 
Instead of two great parties only exist- 
ing in the State, to-day this Assembly 
consists of many sections of many groups 
of Members with many individual aims 
and distinct interests of their own. 
This resolution will, indeed, be a high 
tribute to the absolute impartiality of 
the Chair if it receives, as it will receive, 
the hearty support of every Member of 
every section in the House. [Cheers.] 
I belong to, I believe, the smallest group 
of Members in this House, and on their 
behalf I desire to be permitted to 
associate myself with all that has been 
said in support of this Motion. The 
authority and impartiality of the Chair 
are the property of the House at large ; 
they are the guarantee of its continued 
power and influence in the State; they 
are in a special manner the safeguard of 
the minorities—({“ Hear, hear ! Fy 
the smaller the minority may the 
more need there is for the strong and 
impartial hand which will protect 
them from the despotism of majorities 
and safeguard them in the exercise of 
their just rights and privileges. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”) You, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
spoke of having presided over this 
Assembly during many Sessions, some 
of them, as we have been reminded, of 
storm and of stress. It was my fortune 
to sit as a Member of this House during 
all those Sessions, and I cannot help 
remembering that during the whole of 
that time I sat here as a Member of a 
Party which was in a minority, and 
during a considerable portion of that 
time as a Member of a Party which was 
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in a very small minority indeed. I 
cannot help remembering also that the 
storms to which you alluded were storms 
which raged round the Party to which I 
belonged, and the cause which I was 
advocating. Sir, I recognise also that 
in the past we have more than once 
been forced by our conception of our 
duty to utter what seemed a jarring note 
in the deliberations of this House, and 
to take action which undoubtedly was 
distasteful to the sentiments of the 
majority of its Members. But, looking 
back now, as I do, over all those years, 
I can truthfully say it is my belief 
that on all these occasions, and 
under every circumstance of excitement 
and unpopularity in this House we met 
with, from you, uniform courtesy and 
impartiality. [Cheers.] The alteration 
in the procedure of this House put into 
the hands of the Speaker a new and 
enormous power. That power, we be- 
lieve, has been used by you invariably 
for the protection of the just rights of 
minorities, and for the maintenance of 
freedom of debate. [Cheers.] I venture 
most humbly to express the belief that, 
should it ever come to that the 
great office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons should be degraded to the 


level of a mere partisan office to be 
scrambled for by successive party 
majorities in successive Parliaments, 


not only would the power and prestige 
of the House of Commons suffer, but 
those who would suffer most would be 
those small minorities who must, in the 
nature of things, look for protection 
to a strong and impartial occupant of 
the Chair. [Cheers.] Sir, as a Member 
of one of those small minorities, I desire 
to express our deep regret at your resig- 
nation of the high office that you have 
elevated and adorned, our gratitude to 
you for your unfailing courtesy and fair- 
ness to us in many troubled times in the 
past, and our sincere hope that you may 
for many years to come enjoy the re- 
wards of your laborious and honourable 
services. [Cheers. 

Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral) : In the peculiar position in which 
I am placed here I offer to you, Mr. 
Speaker, my most sincere and heartfelt 
gratitude for all the kindness and help- 
ful counsel you have always extended to 
me. [Cheers.] 
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Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as followeth, all the Members being un- 
covered : I am greatly honoured and 
deeply touched by the speeches 
which have been delivered in moving 
and seconding the Resolution now before 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition. I am not less touched 
and honoured by the speeches which 
have been delivered by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Longford, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Waterford 
City, and by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Finsbury. It was 
my duty yesterday to give such expres- 
sion as I could to the emotions which 
were aroused within me by my imminent 
retirement from thisChair. The fewest 
words, perhaps, will best befit me to-day. 
If I use only conventional language 
in returning thanks for the honour 
which you do me—which the whole 
House has done me—{Cheers|—I hope 
it will be believed that there underlies 
that merely conventional language a 
deep and abiding sense of gratitude to 
this House—a deep acknowledgment of 
that personal kindness, I would say, 
which has been shown to me from all 
quarters of the House—a kindness the 
expression of which adds perhaps to the 
poignancy of my feelings and accentuates 
my regret on leaving the Chair, but 
the memory of which will after a short 
time mitigate, I am sure, to me the in- 
evitable pain of parting. [Cheers.] I 
desire respectfully to thank you. [Loud 
Cheers. | 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : I beg to move that it be 
entered in the Journals of the House that 
this motion was carried nemine contra- 
dicente. (Cheers.| I also have to move 
that— 

“The thanks of this House be given to Mr. 
Speaker for what he has said to the House, and 
that the same be printed in the Votes of this 
day and entered on the Journals of the House.”’ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR formally 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion agreed to unanimously. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUEER : I have now, Sir, to make 
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the second Motion which stands on the 
paper, namely— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty that she will 
be most graciously pleased to confer some signal 
mark of her Royal favour upon the Right 
Honourable Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of 
this House, for his eminent services during the 
important period in which he has with such 
distinguished ability and dignity presided in 
the Chair of this Shonen and to assure Her 
Majesty that, whatever expense Her Majesty 
shall think proper to be incurred upon that 
account, this House will make good the same.”’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to 
second that. 


Motion carried unanimously amid 
loud cheers. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the Bill that they had 
in their hands dealt entirely with the 
great works which were being carried 
out in connection with the needs of the 
Navy. They were concerned with the 
new works at Gibraltar and Portland, 
and also a certain number of important 
matters of another character, such as the 
alteration of some of the larger dock- 
yards. He thought that, so far as the 
works at home were concerned, the 
judgment of the Admiralty was sound 
in what they proposed to do. He 
thought the alterations and additions to 
Portland were of greater importance 
than the proposals as to the harbour at 
Dover. It was not necessary to enter 
into the question as to whether these 
strategical matters were desirable ; no 
one who had given any attention to the 
matter would dispute that we must 
have large harbours for our men of war 
equipped against the attack of torpedo 
boats, and that was at the bottom of 
these proposals. He could not help 
thinking that Portland, excellent har- 
bour as it was, lay a long way to the 
east, and experience seemed to show 
that it would be very essential to have 
some harbour westward of it. Plymouth 
Harbour was, of course, largely closed 
in by the Breakwater ; but the entrances 
to Plymouth Sound were now extremely 
large, and would, he thought, constitute 
a danger in time of war. The distance 
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between the north end of Plymouth | the same method of raising their money, 
Breakwater and the nearest point of the | and he could only say that their action 
shore was nearly half a mile, and the | pow certainly did not harmonise with 


distance was nearly the same on the 
south side; and although this consider- 
able entrance was not available to large | 
ships, it was available to torpedo boats, | 
and he would very much like to know 
from the Civil Lord if this matter had 
been under consideration at the Ad- 
miralty, and whether the necessity of a 
harbour secure against torpedo boats 
further westward than Portland had 
been considered. In regard to Gibraltar, 
during past years two schemes had been 
proposed very like that now unfolded to 
them, and one of these was, that a har- 
bour should be made on the east side of 
the rock. It was fair to assume that 
the Admiralty had come to their present 
conclusion after careful consideration. 
He pointed out, however, that during 
recent years the range of guns had enor- 
mously increased, and a distance of four 
or five miles could be covered by every 
modern gun. The consequence was, that 
if two or three guns were put up on the 
hills at a distance of four miles, un- 
doubtedly they could throw shells into 
the harbour that was to be constructed 
at Gibraltar. Such ns, of course, 
might be dislodged by land forces, but 
it appeared to him to be very doubtful 
whether they were right in spending this 
large amount of money upon a part of 
Gibraltar which was within the range of 
guns. He could not help thinking that 
to incur the greater expense of establish- 
ing a harbour on the east side of 
Gibraltar might, perhaps, be the wiser 
policy. He should be glad to hear that 
this subject was being carefully con- 
sidered by the Government. He _ be- 
lieved there was no possible chance of 
our being at war with Spain, but the 
history of the past two centuries showed 
that whenever we had been at war, either 
with France or Spain, the other country 
had been dragged in. He did not pro- 
pose to criticise the financial proposals of 
the Government, and he did not think 
it really mattered two straws whether 
amounts of money of this sort should be 
voted in the Estimates or by a Bill. It 
had a little startled hon. Members on 
that side of the House at first to find 
that Gentlemen who had criticised their 
action some years ago, should after such 





a short lapse of time propose practically 


| their criticism of some years ago. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, he did not desire to 


‘enter into any detailed examination of 


the works proposed to be constructed, 
but to examine the principle which 
underlies this Bill, and the method by 
which the Government proposed to give 
effect to it. On the Conservative side of 
the House they had given the Govern- 
ment hearty support in increasing the 
strength of the Navy. But when they 
understood that the Government pro- 
posed to take a certain portion of the 
expenditure which had hitherto fallen on 
the Annual Estimates out of the Esti- 
mates, and to expedite the work by 
raising money on loan, they were sur- 
prised, and now wished to examine the 
methods and principles on which the 
money was to be raised and continuously 
applied. This question of finance was 
really not an Admiralty, but a Treasury 
question, and therefore any criticism of 
his would not be directed against the 
Admiralty or the Naval Lords. When- 
ever any large expenditure was taken 
out of the Annual Estimates, and the 
Government of the day had recourse to 
loans or terminal annuities to defray it, 
they did so on one plea only, urgency. 
The first condition which should undevlie 
a Bill such as this was that if it was 
worth while to construct works out of 
loan, there should be a time limit within 
which works so commenced should be 
finished. Then, when the House was 
asked to adopt exceptional procedure, it 
should be in possession of the total cost 
of the work which the Government pro- 
posed to take in hand. Another con- 
dition, quite as important as the other 
two, was that if the Bill was an annual 
Bill, and only met a portion of the 
expenditure, a statutory injunction 
should be imposed on future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer that when the money 
was exhausted another Bill would be 
brought in to provide more. Every one 
of these conditions was wanting in this 
Bill. He believed that no Bill to com- 
mence works out of loan in which these 
three conditions were wanting had been 
successful. He believed the Bill was 
based on the Fortifications Act of 1860 
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ston’s Government. Under no series of 
Acts had there been so much waste of 
expenditure. The history of those Acts 
was remarkable. The works proposed 
were in excess of what were proposed 
now. But Lord Palmerston had great 
advantages in floating his policy. He 
had just come into office with a large 
majority, and the relations between 
England and France were strained. The 
Volunteer Movement, which had attained 
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Bill was founded on this principle, that 
the loan works should be brought to a 
final close not exceeding the estimate 
contained in the last Act of Parliament, 
that all works not already commenced, as 
far as loans were concerned, should be 
abandoned ; and the works begun were 
to be utilised as much as possible, and 
completed as economically as possible. 
For 20 years the forts intended to be 
erected were useless, until the late Mr. 
Stanhope took the matter up in earnest, 


such proportions, sprung up, and great and brought in an Act by which funds 
pressure was put on the Government to| | were found necessary to arm these forts. 
devise an adequate scheme of fortifica- After the waste of money incurred by the 
tions. Lord Palmerston stated that the | procedure adopted over the Fortifications 
expenditure he wished to incur was 11 | Bill, the House would be much to blame 
millions, and that the expenditure had if it adopted a similar Measure now. His 
been examined by experts. He asked | object was to suggest certain alterations 
the House to vote two millions in the) which the Government should make. 
first year, and the remaining nine | Let the exact dimensions of the scheme 
millions in subsequent years. The plea be thought out and put into an Act of 
under which Lord Palmerston induced | Parliament; let them ensure that the 
the House of Commons to adopt his; works necessary should be pushed on with 
proposals was that all expenditure ‘expedition, and let the expenditure as far 
necessary would be found in three or four | ,as those works were concerned be final. 


years, and the works would be com- | 
pleted. In the first Bill Lord Palmer- 
ston produced all the conditions he had 
alluded to as necessary were wanting. | 
A year after that Bill was introduced | 
Lord Palmerston was asked whether he| 
intended to bring in another Bill. | 
Another Bill was brought in in 1862, but 
the proposed expenditure was reduced to 
£6,900,000. The House of Commons 
objected to the Bill. There were many | 
divisions. The Government were nearly 
defeated, and they had to insert in the 
schedule full details of expenditure up to 
date, the amount spent in the year, and 
other sums required. This schedule the 
House of Commons forced on the Gov- 
ernment, and substituted it for the 
schedule in the Bill. A year after a Bill 
continuing these fortifications was intro- 
duced. Things went on until 1869, when 
Lord Cardwell brought in a final Bill. 
Nine years after Lord Palmerston brought 
in his Bills the fortifications were in 
no way completed, and Lord Cardwell’s 
Bill was to provide :— 

“ The final sum necessary to be raised on loan 
for carrying on the work now in course of con- 
struction for the protection of the Royal Arsenal 
and Dockyard, and authorising the abandonment 


of that portion of the work already sanctioned by 
Parliament which has not been commenced.’’ 


Lord Cardwell further explained that his 
Lord George Hamilton. 





The late Government, in the cases of the 
Imperial Defence Act, the Barracks Act, 
‘and the Naval Defence Act, gave a full 
schedule of the total expenditure ; in the 


‘Naval Defence Act they put a time 


limit ; and each Defence Act they con- 
trived so that it was complete in itself, 
and it was not necessary to come to 
Parliament for more money for the com- 
pletion of the scheme. What were the 
statements in connection with this Bill! 
Last year the Government very properly 
undertook a much larger expenditure in 
connection with works than they in- 
‘curred in the P . At the 
time he pointed out that the sum put 
upon the Estimates was quite insufficient 
to meet the proposed expenditure ; and 
the Civil Lord gave him a return by 
which it was shown that there would be 
a large increase in connection with the 
works over and above the Estimates. 
Since then, however, the Government 
ree adopted fresh proposals. Last year’s 

involved an expenditure of 
4, 266,000, and the new proposals of 
this year a further nditure of 
£4,315,000, making a total of £8,581,000. 
It was shown, however, by the re- 
turn that only £1,300,000 of the expen- 
diture was for works that were in any 
way included in this Bill, so that there 
remained a sum of £3,000,000 for works 
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that were not touched by this Bill, these 
being Dover Harbour, Hongkong Dock- 
yard extension, and Portsmouth Bar- 
racks. The first question that arose there- 
fore was—Are those works part of the 
Government scheme or are they not? 
They had all known that the Navy 
Estimates must be largely added to, and 
he had calculated the increase at 
£2,000,000, but he doubted whether the 
revenue would stand it. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found that 
it would, he increased the expenditure 
which the proposals of last year entailed 
and determined to meet a portion of it 
by means of a loan. Therefore it was 
necessary to have a clear and definite 
statement whether the new proposals 
mentioned in the return were part and 
parcel of the Government scheme, and, 
if they were, why they were not included 
in this Bill. A Bill of this kind, unless 
the House dealt very carefully with it, 
practically took away from the House 
all control over the works which were in- 
cluded in it, save by vote of censure, 
whilst, if they were charged upon the 
annual Estimates, they were subject 
every year to criticism in Committee of 
Supply. The way tosecure a continuous 
naval and military policy was to get the 
consent of Parliament to a scheme to be 
continuously prosecuted ; and the danger 
was that it was possible in a time of 
pressure for one determined Minister or 
Department to thwart the deliberate in- 
tention of the country, for which there 
was no redress but moving a Vote of 
Censure. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be ready to meet 
objections and to insert a clause which 
would make it imperative on the Govern- 
ment next year and in subsequent years 
to go on voting money until the works 
were completed. Then there ought to 
be a full schedule of all the expenditure 
as in the Fortification Act of 1862, 
showing the character of the work, the 
expenditure already incurred, the outlay 
to be incurred within the year, and an 
estimate of the remaining outlay. Lastly, 
they ought to have, if ible, some 
time limit. He didnot know whether it 
would be necessary to pass an Instruction 
to the Committee in order to bring the 
Amendments he suggested within the 
scope of the Bill. His only desire was 
to adopt the best method of procedure, 
associated with the best safeguards ex 
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perience could suggest, and then to pass 
a Bill the operation of which should be 
automatic, progressive and final, and 
should not result in another of those 
fiascoes which had characterised their 
procedure in the ; 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, he desired to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and fairness with 
which the noble Lord had dealt with the 
matter ; but as regarded the form of the 
Bill there was a fundamental difference 
between the noble Lord and the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord assumed that 
the only justification for a loan depended 
upon the urgency of the expenditure ; 
whereas the Government thought that 
the true distinction between loans and 
votes should be whether the expenditure 
was permanent or temporary in char- 
acter. That was why he drew a clear 
distinction between the Barracks Act 
and the Naval Defence Act. Their con- 
tention always had been that it was not 
proper to resort to loans for things that 
perished in the using, and that they 
should be reserved for permanent works. 
He had always held the doctrine that 
you might equalise annual expenditure 
in respect of public buildings and their 
sites by a well-regulated system of loans, 
and therefore he had never raised any 
objection to loans for permanent works. 
The Reports of the Debates would show 
that they on that side of the House did 
not offer any opposition to loans for 
barracks ; but they did object to loans 
not being limited to such expenditure. 
Therefore he was not at one with the 
noble Lord as to the matter of urgency 
being the ground of discrimination. 
There was no pretence for saying that 
the fortifications, localisation, and bar- 
racks building schemes were regarded as 
matters of urgency, to be done in a short 
time, but the Naval Defence Act did 
rest upon urgency; and they did not 
object to resorting to loans for the per- 
manent works. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at that time himself 
took the distinction; he said that 
he drew a clear distinction between 
works that were of a permanent 
character and those that were not. 
Speaking on the Imperial Defence Act 
on May 15, 1888, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said— 


‘* He was glad the hon. and learned Gentleman 


~|had called attention to the subject, because 
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it enabled him to say once more and most clearly, 
that the present proposal of the Government 
could not be drawn into a precedent for building 
ships by means of loans. He should himself 
very much deplore the fact if this were in any 
way turned into a precedent for meeting the 
needs of the year by means of a loan. He 
should always adhere to the principle that the 
needs of the year should be met out of the 
revenue of the year.’’ 


The reason why he _ thought it 
was desirable to have u lvan in this 
case was not on account of urgency, 
but on account of the permanent 
character of the work. Then, as to the 
question of a time limit, there was no 
time limit in the Barracks Act; there 
was certainly no time limit in the Locali- 
sation of Forces Act, which extended 
over a great number of years ; there was 
no time limit in the Fortifications Bill ; 
and even in the Naval Defence Bill 
of the noble Lord the time limit 
did not answer its purpose, and 
he had to introduce Bills to extend 
the time. Therefore, he did not think 
the argument for a time limit was a 
strong argement. There was one other 
point the noble Lord took, and that was, 
that the House should be informed of 
the total cost. No doubt the House 
ought to be informed of the total cost of 
works on which they embarked ; but the 
question was, whether the total cost of 
the works was to be put in a Bill. The 
ground the noble Lord took was, that it 
would bind future Governments and 
future Parties. That was exactly the 
very thing to which he had always ob- 
jected, and always should object. 1t was 
not right to bind future Governments 
and Parties in these matters. What 
right had the House to bind future Gov- 
ernments! That was the very question 
which was fought out in the year 1862, 
when the Fortifications Bill was brought 
in. The strict limitation in the Bill of 
the expenditure for the particular year 
was the doing of a Conservative Opposi- 
tion. Those fortifications, at that time, 
were thought to be very valuable, and 
everybody now admitted them to be 
practically of no use whatever ; there- 
tore, if any obligation had been imposed 
on future Governments, they would have 
been compelled to spend millions on 
works which would have been totally 
useless. He wished to point out what 
was the principle for which Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir George Lewis con- 


Chameellor of the Exchequer. 
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tended on that occasion, and on which 


the Bill was framed. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in 1862, introduced a Sche- 
dule into the Bill. What was the object 
of that Schedule? It was to confine the 
Government in the strictest possible way 
to the expenditure for that year, and to 
prevent the Government from spending 
one single farthing beyond the necessities 
of the cost incurred in that year, on the 
very ground that no future Parliament 
and no future Government should be 
bound by anything beyond that done 
during the current year. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on July 10th, 1862, in moving 
his Amendment, said :— 

‘*Tt provided that it should not be lawful to 
apply to any work any greater sum than that 
set down in the Schedule as the total estimated 
cost of the work. He then wished to provide 
that the Government should not be at liberty to 
make any contract involving a greater expendi- 
ture than the sum set down for the first year, 
for the works in the same district.’’ 

The Government had not gone so far. 
Stafford Northcote went on :— 

‘* There were two objects in view. One was 
to limit the expenditure to the present year, by 
insisting on a correct and real appropriation of 
the money ; and secondly, to limit the power of 
the Government to bind the House by contract, 
so as to put it out of the power of the House in 
the next year to act freely in the matter.” 


Then again :— 

‘* All the reasons which prevailed on the 

House in 1860, not only to sanction a consider- 
able expenditure, but to sanction the objection- 
able practice of meeting the expenditure by 
borrowing money, were now crumbling to dust. 
The main object in his proviso was this, to 
recover the control with which the House of 
Commons ought never to have parted.’’ 
That was the object of the framework of 
the Fortifications Bill in the year 1862. 
What the noble Lord asked was, that 
they should say to future Parliaments 
that they were bound by the decisions of 
this Parliament. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No; 
what I want to prevent is, that any 
Minister shall upset a policy without 
bringing in a Bill. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he had another very 
great objection to that. The moment 
expenditure of this kind was put into a 
Statute, they removed from the House 
of Commons the control over expendi- 
ture. There might be an enormous 
majority in the House of Commons 
differing from a former policy, and 
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desiring to stop the expenditure upon it, 
but if the suggestion of the noble Lord 
were adopted, they might be giving a 
veto over the authority of the House of 
Commons, with reference to public ex- 
penditure, to the House of Lords. That 
was, to his mind, a fundamental objec- 
tion to a policy of this character. It 
would be a matter of really vital impor- 
tance to bind any future Parliament on 
a question of this kind ; and to leave the 
question whether the House of Commons 
in a future Parliament was to deal with 
it or not to the House of Lords was, in 
his opinion, not a sound policy. That 
was the reason why the Government had 
adopted the course they had taken. It 
was dictated by Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
Stafford Northcote in 1862. It was fol- 
lowed on that occasion, and they were 
very careful to maintain the control of 
the House of Commons over the expendi- 
ture of the country, whether it were in 
the form of a loan or in the form of 
Annual Estimates. Therefore, he could 
not accept the principle of the noble 
Lord that the Bill ought to be framed so 
as to oust the financial jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons in future years. 
He did not think the House need be in 
the least alarmed lest there should be 
any danger of the House of Commons 
being unwilling to support the necessities 
of the Navy. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Surrey, Eastbourne): 
We are not afraid of the House of Com- 
mons. It is the Government we are 
afraid of. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER asked, what need was there 
to be afraid of the Government. After 
all, the Government had to be afraid of 
House of Commons. Therefore, any 
alarm on that ground was, to his mind, 
chimerical. Accordingly, he could not 
agree to the principle of the noble Lord 
that a loan was founded on urgency, and 
not on the permanency of the works. 
He could not agree to the time limit be- 
cause, in his opinion, works were much 
more necessary at one time than at 
others, and, therefore, to bind themselves 
to time, showed a distrust of the House 
of Commons and a distrust of the Gov- 
ernment of the day—a distrust that they 
would not be always ready to keep works 
of this kind going at times when they 
considered it necessary for the advan- 
tage and protection of the country. 
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If the noble Lord thought that the 
more elaborate schedule proposed in 
1862 by Sir Stafford Northcote would 
be more satisfactory, he did not think 
that much objection would be raised to 
it; but this would be a question to 
discuss in Committee. The noble Lord 
asked whether the Government con- 
sidered that they were binding themselves 
to these new works. Certainly the 
intention of the Government was to 
carry out these works. He had always 
held a very strong opinion that Dover, 
commanding both the North Sea and 
the Channel, was of all places in the 
world the place where there ought to 
be a harbour. He was now anxious, 
and always had been anxious, to see 
a Government harbour at Dover; and 
therefore he was willing to say that 
the Government were as much in earnest 
about Dover as any other part of the 
scheme. That was the view of the 
Government, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would consider it to be a satis- 
factory statement. The Government 
would be willing to enter into a fair 
discussion on any alteration of the Bill 
in Committee ; but at present he must 
state the reasons why he could not 
accept some of the canons which had 
been laid down by the noble Lord. 
Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.) said, 
that in view of the very unfair and 
shabby treatment accorded to Haulbow- 
line in the present Bill, he thought that 
he would be neglecting his duty as 
representing the constituency in which 
that neglected dockyard was situated if 
he failed to take this opportunity to 
press for some definite statement as to 
the precise proportion of the money 
to be voted by the Bill which it was 
intended to expend there. He greatly 
feared, judging from past experience, 
that the Irish share of the grant would 
be an exceedingly small one, because 
he regretted to say that it appeared 
to be the settled policy of the Admiralty 
to ignore the claims of their only Irish 
dockyard. He considered that he ‘was 
justified in making the assertion because, 
although since the present Government 
had been in office the Annual Naval 
Expenditure had increased by about 
£4,500,000, Haulbowline had reaped 
little or no benefit from this additional 
expenditure, while vast sums had been, 
or were about to be, expended on British 
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dockyards. It was an undeniable fact, 
almost a shameful one, that of each 
£100 contributed by the unfortunate 
Irish taxpayers towards the mainte- 
nance of the Imperial Navy, the handsome 
proportion of about half a sovereign was 
considered to be sufficient to «meet the 
requirements of the only Government 
dockyard in the country. In addition 
to the £1,000,000 which it was pro: 
to expend, no less than £4,465,000 was 
to be spent on dockyard work during 
the current financial year, and of this 
sum the magnificent total of £7,163 
was to be devoted to the needs of 
Haulbowline, or considerably less than a 
six-hundredth part of the outlay, towards 
which Ireland would be called upon 
to contribute about one-twelfth. When 
he asked the Civil Lord a question 
on the subject the other day, he was 
referred to the Navy Estimates, and 
those were the facts which the Estimates 
told—facts of which every Englishman 
ought to feel ashamed. He challenged 
the Civil Lord to say that such a 
division of Imperial expenditure between 
an impoverished country and a wealthy 
one was either equitable or just. It 
could only be defended on the principie 
that might was right, and that was not the 
spirit in which Liberal statesmen desired 
to act towards Ireland any longer. Not 
one of the important works recommended 
by the naval officials at Haulbowline 
towards the proper equipment of this 
dockyard, even for repairing purposes, 
had been adopted by the Admiralty. 
Was it not an absurdity as well as 
a scandalous waste of public money to 
maintain a staff of officials for the 
mere purposes of calculating abstruse 
specifications and drawing up elaborate 
plans of works which it was appa 
rently never intended to construct? 
There was a suspicion also—he feared 
a well-founded one—that even the 
miserable sums voted for Haulbowline 
were not all expended there; and he 
asked for a specific assurance on that 
point. It was a curious circumstance 
that when he visited this dockyard 
shortly before last Christmas there was 
little or no appearance even of a begin- 
ning having been made with either of 
the important works towards which 
£1,000 had been voted last year; and 
when he asked a question on this subject 
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two months ago, he was told that those 
buildings had not been hurried during 
the summer on purpose to avoid the 
necessity of discharging the workmen 
in the autumn and the winter. But 
he found it exceedingly difficult to 
reconcile that statement with the in- 
formation furnished to him by the naval 
officials at Haulbowline on the occasion 


posed | of the visit referred to. It was to the 


effect that over 100 men had been dis- 
charged from Haulbowline since the 
summer. Why? Because there was no 
money to pay them ; and many of these 
men were dismissed at a time when 
very severe distress prevailed at Queens- 
town. He regretted to say that he 
unavailingly brought the painful cireum- 
stance to the notice of the Civil Lord. 
One of the strongest motives that im- 
— him to press the claims of 

aulbowline to a fair and reasonable 
share of this grant was because it would 
give employment to those deserving and 
hardly-treated men. He hardly thought 
that in the present condition of this 
dockyard it was possible for the Ad- 
miralty to adhere to the undertaking 
given by them last year that ships on 
the Irish station should in future be 
repaired there. He feared from what 
he had heard that this promise had 
not been very strictly carried out, and 
he would press the Civil Lord to 
give some satisfactory undertaking on 
that point. The attitude which suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty had adopted 
towards Haulbowline was a mystery 
and e to every Irishman. The 
Naval Authorities did not appear to 
realise that they possessed in Queens- 
town the finest harbour in Europe, and 
the only port of refuge for ships disabled 
in the Bay of Biscay, or for ships 
injured during the Autumn Naval 
Maneuvres on the Irish coast. 
The basins had been constructed at a 
cost of nearly three-quarters of a million 
and only required a slight outlay to 
render them serviceable and efficient. 
No doubt there were certain difficulties 
in the way of converting Haulbowline 
into a building yard, but from an 
Imperial standpoint it would be an in- 
estimable advantage if it could be pro- 
perly equipped as a first-rate repairing 
yard. The Admiralty would never wake 
up to the importance of this question 
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until some battleship went to the bottom 
in attempting to cross the Channel! in a 
leaky condition. The standing excuse 
for neglecting Haulbowline was that 
there was already more dockyard accom- 
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advisable or customary for one Parlia- 
ment to bind another, or for the Vote 
of one Session to determine the Vote of 
another. That doctrine was hardly in 


| accordance with well-known facts. He 


modation than was required; but the, 


contents of this Bill shattered that ex- 


cuse to atoms. He earnestly appealed | doctrine. 


had seen the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a party to votes which violated that 
The work of shipbuilding 


to the Admiralty to follow no longer; must be considered from Session to 
the old bad and dishonest policy of | Session, and even from Parliament to 


their predecessors in this matter, and to 
rise superior to the temptation to pur- 
chase English dockyard votes with 
money properly belonging to Ireland, 
Finally, he desired to express his ac- 
knowledgments and thanks for the 
benefit conferred on the south of Ireland 
by the decision to establish a training 
ship on that coast. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.) said that, thanks to the 
courtesy of the Civil Lord, he had had 
an opportunity, along with other Mem- 
bers interested in the matter, of inspect- 
ing the plans which were the subject of 
discussion. He could not but observe 
with immense satisfaction the great pro- 
gress of public opinion which must have 
taken place in order that so magnificent 
and far-reaching a scheme as was specified 
in those plans should be now within 
measurable distance of accomplishment. 
He had not to look back very far to a 
time when the most sanguine would 
hardly have dared to hope for such a 
realisation of their wishes. Only two 
Sessions ago it was ruled out of order to 
discuss the question of the Gibraltar 
Dock on the Dockyard Vote. That 
state of things was now entirely changed, 
and it was now realised that a dockyard 
without a dock was a waste of public 
money. The speeches of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the noble Lord on 
the Front Opposition Bench, although of 
great interest, would not interest in the 
highest degree those who regarded this 
question purely from a Naval and Mili- 
tary point of view. Though it was im- 
portant that the two sides should adjust 
their differences as to the financial 
methods to be employed, that was, not 
the essential part of the question. The 
weak point in these proposals was, that 
there was absolutely no guarantee as to 
the speed with which the works would 
be carried out, or as to their initiation 
at all. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid down the doctrine that it was not 
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Parliament. The House had a right to 
ask for some guarantee that this great 
programme, which had been everywhere 
hailed as adequate to the necessities of 
the present time, at any rate, would be 
translated into reality. In the two most 
important points—the Hongkong and 
Dover works—there was no guarantee 
that they would ever be undertaken. 
Why should there be any delay! The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went back 
to the bad old argument founded on the 
statement that works undertaken in 


| Lord Palmerston’s time were now use- 


less, and that it was a great pity they 
were undertaken. He might as well 
say “Do not insure your house; be- 
cause my insurance last year and the 
year before was wasted, my house not 
having been burnt down.” This argu- 
ment was often used and always to 
throw dust in the eyes of the people, and 
to burke the true problem. If these 
works had to be done, the sooner they 
were begun and finished the better. 
Nine millions would be required ; and 
the country wanted value for the money. 
Surely authority could be given to the 
responsible Department to go on with 
the works as fast as possible, with the 
assurance that the money would be pro- 
vided as it was wanted. Why should 
the Hong Kong works wait! Was the 
outlook so and satisfactory in 
the East that the country could afford to 
let these works slide? No advantage 
was to be gained by delay either there or 
at Dover, where a previous survey had 
accumulated a vast amount of informa- 
tion for the engineering operations. A 
date had been given for the completion 
of the Gibraltar works, but he hoped 
that that was not a fixed and final date. 
The period, first announced as seven 
years, had now been reduced to five. If 
the Civil Lord declared that according 
to the advice of the most experienced 
contractors, five years was the shortest 
period possible for the completion of the 
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works, the House would accept the 
assurance. But he believed that that 
period was too long. The works could 
be begun at, at least, six different points 
simultaneously ; and with regard to the 
dock, a great portion of it would be 
blasting work. The great Alpine tun- 
nels afforded some experience of the 
work of rock excavation by modern 
appliances. A few weeks on the works 
of these great tunnels represented the 
amount of rock excavation which would 
have to be undertaken above the water- 
level at Gibraltar in the construction of 
the dock. He understood that the Gov- 
ernment were going to employ their own 
engineers on the work, and he thought 
that might be desirable; but he should 
like to hear the opinion of some great 
contractor, accustomed to executing 
works on a large scale, as to whether so 
long a period as five years was necessary 
for the completion of the work. At any 
rate, the works might be initiated more 
quickly. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would press for some definite statement 
of time ; and he could assure the Civil 

Lord that he would meet with nothing 
but support, both in and out of the House, 
if he would abandon the plan of making 
this a matter of dole from year to year. 
Could the Civil Lord tell them he was 
absolutely certain that this million ster- 
ling would be expended on the works 
within the time specified, because if he 
could not, pro tanto, they would waste 
the money? Until they were completed, 
the works were of no use at all, and 
therefore, true economy was either to 
have the money in our pockets or have 
the works finished. He was anxious 
the contractors should be instructed to 
go on full steam and not be checked for 
one day till they had done the work and 
turned it over to the satisfaction of the 
Government Inspectors. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the financial part of the 
matter was that which interested him 
the least, nevertheless, it was undoubted- 
ly most interesting. The Bill provided 
for the expenditure of 1,000,000 ster- 
ling, but the House would, on reference 
to the statement of the proposed naval 
works which the Bill was intended to 
initiate, see that what was proposed was 
an expenditure of 9,000,000 sterling. 
One point he wished to make quite clear, 
and it was that after to-day it would be 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
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impossible for the House to discuss the 
matters connected with one sovereign of 
the expenditure. When a supplementary 
Vote was presented, they were always 
told they could not discuss the principle 
upon which the original Vote was 
founded. This was an original Vote, an 
original vote which involved the expen- 
diture of £9,000,000 sterling. Last year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
extremely virtuous as to the method by 
which this money was to be obtained ; 
he was not going to raise money by bor- 
rowing. To-night he said: “I am not 
borrowing in the sense in which I used 
the term, because I am going to borrow 
for permanent works.” And he dis- 
tinguished between breakwaters, fortifi- 
cations, dredging—a less permanent work 
than dredging he (Mr. T. G. Bowles) 
really did not know—and ships. Iron- 
clads, the right hon. Gentleman said, 
were like ladies’ bonnets, always getting 
out of fashion. But were fortifications 
in any different case? Had not the 
original fortifications at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth and Alderney gone entirely out 
of fashion? Did not breakwaters go out 
of fashion? All these permanent works 
were as little permanent as a lady’s 
bonnet. They were, indeed, like a lady’s 
watch, always out of repair and always 
requiring expenditure. ‘“ But,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : “I am 
not going to make a loan in the ordinary 
way; I am going to give you an 
opportunity every year of controlling 
this expenditure, and of stopping it 
if you please, because I am going 
to submit an Annual Loan Bill.” And 
the First Lord told them in his state- 
ment that in this way “the control of 
Parliament would be effectively main- 
tained over the expenditure.” Could it 
be pretended that the House was to be 
asked to begin to build to the extent of 
£9,000,000 sterling, and then, when it 
had spent £1,000,000 sterling that it 
could stop the works? On that ground 
alone, he said that if once they accepted 
this Bill, they were practically pledged 
to the whole of the works. It might 
be that as the works progressed they 
might not approve of some of them, 
and when they, the Opposition, had 
crossed the floor of the House, 
if ever they did, he might find 
it necessary to move some reduction of 
the Vote. He might be told by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s, Hanover square, or possibly 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, that he must 
resist the Motion, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would closure him in the 
name of keeping faith with the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Last year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motto was :“ Pay as you go;” but this 
year it was: “Borrow as you go.” Of 
course they knew how the tremendous 
change had been brought about. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty went to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and told 
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went to war with France we should 
probably get to war with Spain. [Cap- 
tain BsrHEtt : “We always have been.” 
No; the gallant Gentleman forgot the 
Peninsular campaign, when, together 
with Spaniards, we drove France out of 
Spain and contributed so much to the 
final defeat of Napoleon. It was un- 
likely we should ever be at war with 
Spain; but if we were, he doubted 
whether Spain would be able to do 
damage to the dock at Gibraltar. The 
dangers to the dock from hostile attack, 
even from Spanish territory, had been 
enormously exaggerated; but even if 








they existed, he would rather have the 
dgck with all its danger than have no 
dock at all. 

Caprain BETHELL said his criticism 
was in connection with the alternative 
scheme. 

*Mr. T.G. BOWLES said, he now came 
to the question of barracks, He was at 
variance with the policy of putting sea- 
men into barracks. He admitted that 
in these days we did not want so large a 
proportion of seamen on our men-of-war— 
'he himself was an advocate for replacing 
And having consented she came to | a considerable portion of seamen by blue 
the House, renewed her vestal vows,and|/and red marines—but he maintained 
swore she was no worse than she ought that the seamen we have must be even 
to be, and indeed, a great deal better than | more finished seamen than those of old. 
the financial prudes who sat on the ‘The whole tendency of this barrack 
Front Opposition Bench. Of course they | policy was to put an end to seamanship, 
were sorry the Chancellor of the Exche-| and to substitute in its place what he 
quer had lost his financial virtue, but it| would call landsmanship. He, therefore, 
mitigated their sorrow that he had lost it | thought it was a mistaken policy. The 
in the cause of the British Navy. As he next important matter was the torpedo 
had said £9,000,000 sterling was to be | attack works. It was proposed to spend 
spent, £4,000,000 on docks and dredging, | close on four millions on such works— 
£1,000,000 on barracks, and £4,000,000 £1,000,000 at Gibraltar; £650,000 at 
on torpedo defences. As tothe docksand | Portland; and £2,000,000 at Dover. 
dredging his belief was they were allneces-|In saying it he might be thought a 
ary and proper works to be made, espe-| shocking naval heretic, but he did not 
cially the dockatGibraltar. A greatdealof| believe in torpedo boats or in torpedo 
rubbish had been talked about the) attacks; because, in his opinion, they 
danger to which that dock would be never could succeed except there was 
exposed in time of war. War was an gross carelessness on the part of those 
exceptional state, and however open to| attacked, and that was a position in 
attack in time of war the dock would’ which he hoped our fleet would never be 
always serve its uses in time of peace;/found. He thought those very works 
and in time of peace, as everybody knew, | would have a tendency to produce that 
Gibraltar was filled with cripples from | want of vigilance which, in his judgment, 
the Mediteranean and Atlantic, and up was the one condition of success in a 
to this time it had never been able to do | torpedo attack. The best policy was to 
any repairs. But the dock would be meet torpedo boats with torpedo boats. 
equally safe in time of war unless we) It was said that the strain on the men 
were at war with Spain. The gallant | would be great if they were exposed to 
captain behind him had said that if we | attack by torpedo boats. That was 


him he must have the money. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he had 
not got it, whereupon the First Lord said : 
“ Then borrow it.” Then the usual scene 
ensued. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer recalled his marriage vows in which 
he swore he would never borrow; Don 
Juan of the Admiralty pressed a little 
more, and Donna Julia of the Treasury, 


‘* A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent ’— 
consented.’’ 
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true ; but our business was to teach our 
men to stand that strain. There was a 
terrible strain on our seamen during the 
blockade of Toulon for two years ; but the 
men went through it unflinchingly, and 
at the end proved themselves to be the 
finest seamen in Europe. It was non- 
sense at this time of day to propose to 
remove all strain on our seamen by 
boxing their ships up inside breakwaters, 
so that the men could turn in and go to 
sleep without any apprehension or 
anxiety. His first objection to this 
scheme of torpedo defence by the con- 
struction of breakwaters at Gibraltar, 
Portland and Dover was that it meant 
crowding our ships into places from 
which it would be difficult for them to 
get out again. It would, to a large 
extent, destroy the mobility of the ships. 
The mobility of a ship was its great 
virtue. There was no more helpless 
thing in the world than a ship at 
anchor ; and the more they tried to 
keep the torpedo out, the more they 
would keep the ships in. They 
would box up the ships, and, therefore, 
render them the more helpless. His 
second objection to the scheme was that 
by gathering the vessels into those places 
they invited attack. The enemy could 
fire into the crown of our ships 
at any of those three places from 
two or three miles out in the open sea, 
and the fleet being huddled up together 
could not return the fire. It should be 
remembered that at Dover there was a 
rise and fall of the tide of from 18 to 20 
feet, which meant that at low water 
every vessel would have, between her and 
the attacking ships outside, a wall of 
breakwater 20 feet high close to her and 
masking her guns. That he thought 
was a most serious matter. His next 
objection was that whatever defence 
those breakwaters might be against the 
present torpedo, they would be no defence 
at all against the aerial torpedo, which 
he believed would be greatly developed 
in time. <A further objection was that 
those places would each require land 
works and a small army to defend them. 
In fact, the scheme amounted to this— 
that breakwater and land forces should 
do work that would be far better done 
by the fleet if the fleet were properly 
handled. The worst thing that could 


happen to war-vessels was to keep them 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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in a secure place doing nothing or next 
to nothing. Lord St. Vincent, when 
in the Tagus in 1796 said, “In- 
activity in the 7agus will make cowards 
of us all.” He believed that would be 
the tendency of those torpedo works, 
and therefore he considered them mis- 
taken. He hoped the House would bear 
with him while he proceeded to consider 
the general question of naval strategy to 
which he had devoted much time and 
attention. No one could belittle the 
importance of the subject. It meant 
that disposition of our fleet and our 
stations over all the seas which would 
enable us to retain our supremacy 
over all the world; and if mistakes 
were made in time of peace, dearly 
would she rue it when the stress of 
war came upon us. He thought mis- 
takes were being made which would 
diminish the natural advantages which 
the kingdom possessed as the centre of 
naval operations. Those natural advan- 
tages were stupendous. Like Tyre, 
these islands might be said to be 
seated “in the seat of God in the 
midst of the sea.” We had all the 
habitable lands—Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America—grouped around us, and 
we stood in the centre of all the naval 
routes, at the crossing of all the 
roads, and on eternally interior lines. 
Our islands were so placed in re- 
gard to Europe that we divided North 
Europe from South Europe; and, as 
history showed, if both North and South 
Europe were against us we could prevent 
them meeting, because in the Straits of 
Dover we commanded the gate. Yet 
while thus preventing the junction of 
our enemies we could maintain free in- 
tercourse with our friends, for the 
western ports of our kingdom must 
remain open, and could never be 
blockaded, even though the whole navies 
of the world joined in the attack. This 
then brought him to the question of 
the relative importance of positions for 
arsenals and dockyards as stations for 
the main forces of our fleet. As to 
Gibraltar, he thought it a priceles 
possession. He, therefore, approved of 
everything which had been done there 
with the single exception of the torpedo 
defences, whose utility he doubted. 
Here he might say that he marvelled 
how any man with the slightest 
pretence to be a student of naval 
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history and naval strategy, could ever |country that required to be defended. 
recommend the voluntary surrender of |They had not forgotten those hosts 
the Mediterranean. In theevent of war | assembled at Boulogne to invade this 
we could not, would not, and should not | country. And how was this country 
give it up without a struggle. In that) protected from them? Not by anything 
fight we should probably win, but win or | at Dover or Portland, but it was saved 
lose, fight for it we must. But he was|by the fleets which blockaded Brest, 
not so confident as to the importance of | Rochfort, Ferrol, and Toulon. It was 
Dover and Portland. These places were the action which took place 1,500 miles 
within torpedo-striking distances of the| away at the ports of the enemy which 
coast of a country which might in con-| prevented the hosts who, from Boulogne, 
ceivable circumstances be hostile to us. | could look upon the cliffs of Dover, from 
But his main objection to them was that | ever landing upon them. It was not at 
they were not places from which our | Dover they wanted their defence, but it 
fleet could make the greatest effect upon | was at the ports of the enemy they re- 
our enemies. He never contemplated quired their ships. He had ventured to 
for our fleet a policy of defence. As lay these criticisms and considerations 
Blake had said, “Those who would com- | before the House. He thought it would 
mand the sea must always attack,” and | be recognised that they were not light 
for attack Dover and Portland were not| criticisms, nor should they be lightly 
suitable. Far better places, for all | passed over. He might have strengthened 
strategical purposes, were Chatham and /|them, but, for many reasons, he pre- 
Plymouth—Chatham to command North | ferred to remain on general grounds, and 
Europe, Plymouth to command South} to confine them rather to general sug- 
Europe, and both combined together, like | gestions. He believed those who con- 
forceps, to defend the south coast, to|sidered the subject would agree with 
close their forces on any attack that | him that the true principles of strategy 
might take place between them. Indeed, | were the same now as they were in Lord 
a better position than even Plymouth, |St. Vincent’s time, with the sole differ- 
for Naval action, would be (as Lord St.|ence that we had a greater advantage 
Vincent long ago pointed out as the|than was possessed in Lord Vincent's 
result of his practical experience) the| time in acting on interior lines. These 
Scilly Isles, which offered the most criticisms were serious ; he had learned 
splendid position, either for assemblage | them from the works of great seamen 
of convoys, for defence of Ireland, or for | and great masters, and from the lessons 
attack upon any part of South Europe.|taught by their last naval war. He 
For a quarter of the sum the Gov-| submitted them with all diffidence to the 
ernment proposed to spend on Dover,| House, and he trusted they would 
they could convert those isles into the|receive from the Civil Lord of the 
safest and most ideal strategical position | Admiralty, and from the First Lord, 
in all Europe. History had shown|that attention which undoubtedly they 
them that in time of war it was not| deserved. 

at Dover or Portland that their posi-| *Sim CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
tions must be. As for a harbour of| Forest of Dean) wished to direct the 
refuge, every seaman must know that|attention of the Civil Lord of the 
Dover was not the right place for it. If} Admiralty to practical points concern- 
they were to have a harbour of refuge, | ing Dover and Gibraltar. As to Dover, 
it must be at Dungeness, where they|he should not follow the hon. Member 
were considerably removed from the|for King’s Lynn into the strategic con- 
Downs. As for a strategic position, he| siderations, but he would assume that 
thought that works at Dover, or a naval | the advisers of the Admiralty were right 
position which involved the keeping of ajin what they had recommended as to 
great force at Dover, would be not|these works being proceeded with. 
only useless, but positively mischievous. | Having made this assumption then, he 
Dover, of course, commended itself to|must agree with what had been said as 
naval landsmen who wanted to have|to the unwisdom of postponing the 
their defences close to them, but it was|works. He desired to know why there 
the greatest mistake to suppose that the|was to be such postponement? He 
naval defence should be close to the|rather understood from the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer that convict labour 
was to be utilised. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said that was 
not so. 

*Str C. DILKE was glad to hear that, 
and observed that in the original scheme 
of some years ago it was intended to 
make strong endeavours to have convicts 
employed there. But the situation had 
wholly changed in recent years with 
regard to convict labour, whilst the 
machinery employed in making break- 
waters was of so delicate a nature that 
to employ convicts on the work would be 
waste of time and money. He left that 
aside, merely asking the ground for the 
delay in commencing these works at 
Dover, which he assumed, for the purpose 
of this discussion, to be necessary works. 
Whilst the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
had greatly questioned the wisdom of 
the works at Dover, he had agreed with 
every other speaker in admitting the 
importance of the works at Gibraltar, 
except as to that relating to the torpedoes, 
in which he differed from every naval 
authority. At Gibraltar there was only 
one dock to be built. The House would 
remember the patriotic endeavours made 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
and Sir George Chesney, whose death 
they all lamented, to bring this question 
of dock accommodation at Gibraltar 
before the country and the Government, 
and they must all be glad at the partial 
success with which they had met, and 
which was recognised in this Bill. The 
importance of the position at Gibraltar 
—entirely independent of the question 
of the command of the Mediterranean 
—could not be overrated, and to have 
only one dock there was altogether in- 
sufficient. In time of war they would 
need more than one dock, and they must 
always have war in mind when discussing 
a Bill of this sort. One dock was a 
very small provision to make against the 
chances, or, indeed, the certainties, of 
future war. The Minister of the French 
Marine, in the recent debates on the 
Estimates, recognised the probability 
that, in the naval engagements of the 
future, ships on both sides would be 
crippled, and that the Power which was 
able to kept a certain number of ships 
out of the first engagement would be 
the Power to command the seas after the 
first day’s operations. If British ships, 
therefore, were fighting at a greav 
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distance from home, and probably from 
Malta, how were they to bring their 
crippled ships to port for repairs and 
continue to hold the seas unless they had 
adequate dock accommodation’? It had 
been said that it would be costly to 
construct docks on the east side of 
Gibraltar ; but on the western side, even 
within the limits of the present scheme, 
there was room not for one dock only 
but for three, and three docks could be 
built as fast as one. Even if the larger 
and more costly and difficult scheme 
on the east side was not pressed, he 
urged that the provision of dock 
accommodation at Gibraltar, which was 
so urgently needed, should be pushed 
forward with the greatest possible 
speed, there being, as he had pointed 
out, ample space for three docks on the 
western side, and within the limits of 
the present scheme. 

Mr. G.WYNDHAM (Dover), alluding 
to the criticisms of the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis, observed that for very many 
years all men of light and leading in 
naval matters had regarded Dover as the 
place at which a national harbour of 
refuge should be constructed. But he 
was content, like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
to shelter himself behind the assumption 
that the Government had been well 
advised in this matter, and to accept the 
recognition of the necessity for this 
harbour which had been given so fully 
and frankly by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in that Debate. He had a 
number of arguments and statistics in 
favour of the importance and urgency of 
making at Dover a harbour of refuge, 
but he would discard them and take 
the admission of the Government. All 
he asked was, that they would take 
the next logical step upon those admis- 
sions. He had but one point to make— 
he made it with brevity and with con- 
siderable hope. It was that Hong Kong 
and Dover ought to be mentioned in the 
schedule of the Bill. Accepting the 
whole of the Government plan as it 
stood, he asked them to complete it by 
filling up the schedule, so that the House 
should be associated with them in inau- 
gurating a policy which was popular 
throughout the whole country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had defended 
his pedantic finance on the ground that 
he wished to show the greatest reverence 
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for the House of Commons. How could 
he better show his reverence than by 
making the House of Commons his col- 
leagues in the inauguration of his great 
scheme? He knew it had been urged 
that to publish details about battleships 
was injurious, but here the Government 
had published the whole scheme, and yet 
they would not ask the House to vote 
the money for it. The House of Commons 
resented the practice of the spending 
Departments of taking money allocated 
to one item and spending it on another, 
but here the Government deliberately, 
and of set purpose, went into this scheme 
meaning to spend the money and yet 
refused to the House of Commons the 
right which they claimed of associating 
themselves with them in this great 
scheme for defending the British Empire. 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne), knew that the hon. Member for 
Dover was not speaking on behalf of his 
constituents alone, but also having 
thought out these questions for years on 
behalf of the Naval Service. For his own 
part he wished to speak purely from the 
Naval view. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, Sir C. Dilke, for his 
admirable speech, and the first-class sug- 
gestion he had made that the Govern- 
ment ought not to limit their action to 
the one dock at Gibraltar. He was 
afraid the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn represented but a small portion 
of Naval opinion in the views he had 
put before the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber forgot the changed conditions of 
naval warfare. In former days officers 
and men had nofear ofasubmarine enemy. 
It was well-known on the part of every- 
body that, even in the summer maneeuvres, 
the wear and tear on the part of officers 
and men was almost more than they 
could endure, and if, during the anxieties 
and responsibilities of war they could 
not have a decent night’s rest when 
in harbour, coaling or victualling their 
ships, they would fill our madhouses—for 
that was the short and long of it. He 
wished to emphasise the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Dover as to the serious 
mistake of the Government in omitting 
to include the harbour at Dover. It 
must have been done intentionally, and 
it was very strange that, apparently 
according to Clause 4 of the Bill, the 
Treasury were to be furnished with a 
full estimate of the details, but the 
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House of Commons not. He still ven- 
tured to hope there would be a proper 
schedule annexed to the Bill, not neces- 
sarily stating that the cost should be 
confined to the specified amount, but 
giving the estimated cost of every work 
contracted for. He thought the Naval 
barracks might very well wait if there 
was any financial difficulty to encounter ; 
but he could not see any reason why Hong 
Kong and Dover should be omitted. So 
long ago as May 1886 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the 


‘* matter [Dover] had been carefully considered 
by a Committee of the Cabinet, consisting of the 
Secretary of State for War, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
and they had come to the conclusion that the 
first works that ought to be undertaken were 
those at Dover.” 


Surely the necessity had not become less 
by the effluxion of time. By the tre- 
mendous importance of torpedo warfare, 
this work indeed had become one of 
extreme urgency. Unless he heard that 
the Naval advisers were in favour of the 
exclusion of Dover from the programme, 
he would not believe that this had been 
done with their approval, but rather that 
it had been done in spite of their dis- 
approval. It was madness to waste time 
and to hesitate about incurring expendi- 
ture when they could readily get the 
money. Naval men were never afraid 
of the House of Commons but of the 
Government, and this was true whichever 
Government was in power. All Govern- 
ments were more or less alike in this 
matter, unless they were heavily squeezed 
by public opinion pressing on their heels. 
He did not trouble his head about the 
manner in which the money was to be 
found. He did not care about that so 
long as it was found, but surely in that 
Bill they should find the probable esti- 
mated cost. It might be that the Gov- 
ernment of the day would be slack in 
carrying out that which the previous 
Government were sincerely desirous of 
accomplishing. He should not accuse 
Government of not acting in good faith, 
but it looked as if they were acting 
under abnormal pressure, and if that 
abnormal pressure were removed they 
might not be so earnest in carrying out 
that great scheme to maintain their sea 
power. Why keep from them all the 
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estimated cost of all these works? He 
thought his noble Friend was justified 
in all the observations he had made, and 
particularly as to the “cold fit” which 
might come on again. They should take 
steps to make it almost obligatory on the 
successors of a Government to spend the 
necessary money, but that was not to be 
realised, he feared, judging from the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Nothing had been said justi- 
fying the omission of the import- 
ant works connected with Dover. He 
hoped everyone who spoke would 
enforce that contention. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that the 
House were the masters. No they were 
not; they were slaves, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be the 
first to fall foul of any hon. Member who 
proposed any increase. He, however, 
should move to put Dover in the Bill 
and take a Division upon it. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., 8.E.) 
hoped that defects in regard to the 
conveyance of workmen to Haulbowline 
would be made good. He thought there 
was inadequate accommodation in this 
respect. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON expressed, in 
the first place, his acknowledgments of the 
unanimity with which the proposals in 
the Bill had been received by the House. 
There had been nothing challenged, and 
even so few questions had been asked 
that he had very little to say on behalf 
of the Admiralty. With regard to 
Dover, the hon. Member and also the 
gallant Admiral had left the House, but 
his hon. Friend was still present, and all 
he had to say practically was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had already 
marked the limits within which he must 
be guided. It was not for him to go 
beyond the lines laid down by his right 
hon. Friend, but he was sure the spirit 
of his remarks had been correctly inter- 
preted. As to Dover, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not pledge himself as 
to the employment of convicts, and his 
own belief was that it would not be 
found convenient to employ them. As 
to the million covered by the Resolu- 
tion, it would be competent for any 
Member to introduce a new item by 
taking an amount from one or more 
items in the Bill. That, he believed, 
would be perfectly in order. As to 


Hong Kong, that was a pure question 
Admiral Field. 
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for Committee. The only dissentient 
note struck was by the Member for Lynn 
Regis, who was no longer in his place, 
and he challenged the barrack policy. 
They only continued that policy, and it 
was better from all points of view of dis- 
cipline and even seamanship that the 
men should be housed in suitable build- 
ings on shore instead of in hulks, which 
took up space now wanted. That was 
the policy of the late and the present 
Board. As to the financial provisions 
of the Bill, they had already been dealt 
with. The hon. Member for East Cork 
had broached the question of Haulbow- 
line, but the point raised was scarcely 
germane to the Bill. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork) said, surely 
they had a right to know in what pro- 
portion the money was to be spent ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that ques- 
tion was not asked at all. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN held that it had 
been raised. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, the question 
referred to was the general administra- 
tion of Haulbowline. The dredging of 
Hawlbowline meant the cutting of a 
new channel, and could, therefore, be 
properly described as permanent works. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean suggested that, instead of one dock, 
two or even three docks should be made 
at Gibraltar. The disposition of the 
House towards the Bill was that of 
“asking for more,” and his right hon. 
Friend’s suggestion would be taken into 
consideration. The hon. Member for the 
Holderness Division expressed the 
opinion that the harbour at Gibraltar 
should have been made on the east 
side. But the proposal now made had 
been carefully considered, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Board of 
Admiralty that the wiser course was to 
proceed with the extension of the present 
dockyard accommodation. 

Captain BETHELL asked whether the 
Admiralty had considered the dangers 
that might arise on that side of Gibraltar 
in time of war. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, the best 
naval and military opinion was that the 
desirability of these works counter- 
balanced any dangers that might exist. 
The question of a more westerly harbour 
than Portland had not been considered, 


and he could not, therefore, express any 
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opinion upon it. He concluded by ask- 
ing the House to allow the Second 
Reading to be taken now, and said that 
if they did so they might be able to get 
rid of certain other Bills to-night, and 
thus give on the first Monday after 
Easter an opportuntiy for discussing 
Vote 8 of the Navy Estimates, on which 
a great many questions were likely to be 
raised. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, it was rarely 
that the House had before it questions 
of greater moment to the country than 
those involved in this Bill. The majority 
of hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House were rejoiced at find- 
ing that the Government were alive to 
the necessity and importance of the great 
works of defence and of naval construc- 
tion provided for in the measure, and for 
this reason they were disposed to pass 
over lightly the inconsistency and para- 
dox which were involved in the present 
proposals of the Government. For his 
own part he regarded the Bill as a 
triumph of the Imperial idea. It marked 
the complete overthrow of the Party 
which had been known under various 
names. as peace-at-any-price men, Little 
Englanders, and so forth. The fact that 
a Radical Government were proposing 
such a measure marked the practical 
end of that party which solong dominated 
the military and naval and Imperial 
policy of the country. They could not 
shut their eyes altogether to the fact, 
too, that the Bill was a practical con- 
demnation by the Government them- 
selves of the attitude which they adopted 
when in opposition in regard to the 
Naval Defence Act seven years ago. 
The then Government proposed to spend 
£21,000,000 to bring the Navy up tothe 
necessary state of efficiency, and the re- 
payment of that money was spread over 
periods of five and seven years. The 
right hon. Gentlemen who now composed 
the present Government then strongly 
opposed the principle of any postpone- 
ment of repayment and of any loan ; 
yet they now proposed to the House to 
expend £8,500,000 on works which they 
all admitted to be necessary, and to 
spread the repayment over a period, not 
of five or seven years, but of 30 years. 
The inconsistency of the Government in 
this was obvious. Still, he was glad to 
get the works promised and provided for, 
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and therefore he would not dwell further 
on that point. There were features in 
the Bill, however, which were open to 
objection, especially in respect to its 
vagueness. There was no provision in 
it to ensure that the money should be 
spent on the works within any given 
period, no restriction that would prevent 
the present or any future Government 
from delaying the works and spreading 
the expenditure of the money over 20 or 
30 years, or abandoning the works alto- 
gether except for the inherent absurdity 
of such a course. The financial part of 
the present scheme was open to the 
serious objection, therefore, that the 
works might, under stress of Party in- 
fluence, Treasury pressure, or financial 
difficulties, be greatly restricted during 
the coming year, and no practical answer 
had been given to this criticism. It 
would be open to future Governments, 
or Treasuries, to cut down and delay the 
works as they pleased. Under the Naval 
Defence Act the works provided for 
could not possibly be restricted or post- 
poned except by a new Act of Parlia- 
ment. Mere pressure from the Treasury 
would not be sufficient to delay the work 
under that Act, but in the present case 
the Government could say that only a 
million or half a million of the money 
should be spent in a given year. For 
this reason he thought it was a misfor- 
tune that the whole scheme was not 
clearly and definitely put in the Bill, and 
in such a way that it would require an 
act of the Legislature to restrict or delay 
the works. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn had made some criticisms upon 
the Bill, but they were effectually 
answered by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Eastbourne Division, 
who pointed out that the hon. Member 
had overlooked the great changes that 
had taken place in modern warfare. It 
was pointed out that in his criticisms as 
to the proposed harbour for Dover and 
the rendezvous and harbour of Portland, 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 
overlooked the great revolution which 
the torpedo and the torpedo boat had 
effected in modern naval strategy and 
warfare. Anyone, however much of a 
layman he might be, who had studied 
the annual manceuvres, and had heard 
the opinions of distinguished officers 
who had taken part in them, must know 


that the stress placed on the whole 
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complement of a ship by the liability to 
torpedo attacks was so terrible that it 
could only be borne for a limited period. 
The hon. Member said something about 
the Downs being a safe anchorage for 
a British fleet. It would be impossible 
for such a fleet to anchor safely there 
in the case of war with France. The 
torpedo boat could now steam 18 or 20 
miles an hour, and therefore in one short 
hour the enemy would be able to launch 
a crowd of such boats upon the fleet. 
Dover was a place of great importance 
for both defensive and offensive pur- 
poses, and it was necessary that our Fleet 
should have safe anchorage and harbour 
there. He regarded a protected harbour 
at Dover as one of the most important 
proposals of the Government. Such a 
harbour should be torpedo-proof. It 
was true the hon. Gentleman pointed 
out certain advantages that Dungeness 
possessed, but he did not prove that 
that place was in any way superior to 
Dover. It was almost incredible that 
we should have no safe harbour for our 
Fleet on the whole of the east coast. He 
regretted that both Dover and Hong 
Kong were not scheduled in the Bill, and 
he hoped an Amendment would be 
moved, and accepted by the Government, 
which should include both those great 
works formally in the Bill. In view of 
the great development of naval strength 
among the Indo-China races of the East, 
and the naval power which Japan pos- 
sessed now, and was likely to possess in 
a still greater degree in future, Hong 
Kong was of very great value. He did 
not regard Japan in any way as an 
enemy, she was a natural of this country, 
but still the great development of naval 
power rendered it necessary that Hong 
Kong should not be neglected. He 
welcomed the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in regard to Gibraltar in a most 
cordial spirit. Perhaps the House 
would allow him a small amount of 
congratulation upon the fact that the 
present proposals of the Government 
in regard to Gibraltar were in almost 
every detail the same as _ those 
recommended by the Committee over 
which he had had the honour of pre- 
siding at the Admiralty some six years 
ago. He very much regretted that these 
years, in the smaller portion of which 
the Conservative Party were in power, 
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should have passed so far without any- 
thing having been done. [An nov. 


Memser: “1886 to 1892.”] The hon. 
Member was in the wrong ; the Report 
was not issued till 1889, he believed. 

Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
asked if the appointment of the Com- 
mittee had not been a proof of public 
opinion on the subject. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
said, it would be unfair to charge the 
late Government with the delay. The 
hon. Gentleman and the House would 
recollect that other works of the very 
greatest importance to our naval in- 
terests existed at that time; our Fleet 
was exceedingly deficient, and the first 
necessity was to re-establish the naval 
supremacy of the country. There was a 
very considerable opposition made to the 
financial proposals of the Government 
with regard to the Fleet at the time, and 
that was an excuse for some of the 
delay. As the hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean pointed out, whether we 
held the Mediterranean or not, Gibral- 
tar was of first-class importance as a 
naval station, and the value of Gibraltar 
was undeniable. It was almost certain 
that if we should be involved in a 
struggle with our great naval rival the 
decisive sea-fight would be fought within 
the waters of Gibraltar, and the impor- 
tance of a suitable dockyard could not 
therefore be over-estimated. He thought 
there would be many disadvantages in 
having a great naval station at the 
Scilly Islands, which would be open to 
bombardment from every part of the 
sea. The value of Portland Harbour 
was also very great, as a fleet stationed 
there would be in the best position for 
commanding both the great Channel 
harbours, Brest and Cherbourg; and with 
our outpost at Alderney we should be in 
a position to intercept any movement of 
our rivals. He regretted that more had 
not been done to place that important 
outpost in a position of effectual defence. 
He concurred in thinking the west side 
of Gibraltar the best place for a dock. 
He had had the opportunity of hearing 
the views of the most distinguished 
sailors in the British Navy on this ques- 
tion, and their opinion was the same. 
He expressed his regret that the Bill 
was not more definite in regard to the 
future, and thought the whole pro- 
gramme of the Government as to these 
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works should have been set forth. No 
definite time had been fixed, as far as 
possible, for their construction. It would 
have been more satisfactory if the Gov- 
ernment had had the courage to directly 
acknowledge that their attitude in 1889 
was a mistaken one. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) con- 
gratulated the hon. Gentleman, and the 
Members of the Opposition generally on 
their view of the importance of the Bill. 
He pointed out, however, that the Bill 
would have gone through on two or three 
nights had it not been for the importance 
attached by hon. Members to the pro- 
posal as to one of the dockyards. He 
contended that the sum of £2,500 
for the dockyard at Haulbowline 
was either too little or too much. 
It was extraordinary on the part of the 
Admiralty, whoever their advisers might 
be, that Haulbowline Dockyard, which 
cost the country £750,000, should at the 
present moment be practically useless as 
far as the Naval defences of the country 
went. The Admiralty should either 
close the place altogether or utilise it in 
the Naval defence of the country. 
They had had two or three object lessons 
within the past few years of the import- 
ance of maintaining Haulbowline as a 
dockyard repairing station. During the 
Naval Manceuvres of 1893, off the Irish 
coast, the Apollo and another warship 
were seriously damaged. They could 
not be repaired at Haulbowline and had 
to be removed to Devonport. If a 
hostile fleet had been off the coast this 
could not have been done. The ships 
would have been put out of action, and 
all because the Admiralty, with some- 
thing worse than cheeseparing policy, 
would not recognise the value of Haul- 
bowline as a repairing station. The first 
stone of the dockyard was laid 20 years 
ago by the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but the original specifications 
had never been carried out. If the Ad- 
miralty persisted in their neglect, it 
would be the duty of Irish Members on 
every available occasion to call attention 
to their neglect. Lord Spencer, four 
years ago, and since, had said the Gov- 
ernment intended to make Haulbowline 
of real value and support to the Navy 
as @ repairing and refitting station in 
the time of war, and to repair vessels in 
time of In view of the repeated 
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Admiralty, and the fact that £750,000 
had been expended on the dockyard, the 
Admiralty should either frankly acknow- 
ledge that they did not intend to main- 
tain Haulbowline Dockyard or show 
their readiness to make it useful in the 
Naval defence of the country. 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
asked, what sized graving dock it was 
proposed to construct at Gibraltar? 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty would 
appreciate the great importance of the 
matter in view of the enormous ships 
—war transports and armed cruisers— 
which no doubt would be called into use 
in the next Naval war. As to the works 
proposed at Dover, from the plan he had 
seen, he was afraid there would be 
nothing like sufficient room for modern 
warships to swing at anchor with any 
degree of safety or convenience. It was 
almost impossible to form harbours too 
large in view of the enormous number 
of vessels which would probably in future 
form our Channel Fleet, and which 
might be passing ata time. He would 
be glad if the Admiralty would give the 
House an opportunity of seeing the plans 
for the proposed completion at Dover 
Harbour. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devon- 
port) supported the case put forward for 
Haulbowline Dockyard. Haulbowline 
was admirably situated for a Naval 
Station, and considering the large sum 
of money that had been spent on the 
dockyard he could not understand why 
the Admiralty had not kept it up in a 
state of efficiency. With regard to the 
harbour works at Dover, the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty must have convinced 
himself of the fact that both sides of the 
House were determined that the works 
should be proceeded with forthwith. 
There was a strong feeling in that direc- 
tion on the Mnisterial side of the House, 
and he believed on the other side also. 
He was much gratified the other day 
when inspecting the Gibraltar plans, to 
find that the director of the works had 
pencilled on the plans two additional 
docks. It was essential that Gibraltar 
should become a real naval base ; but it 
could not be what it ought to be until it 
had a more effective equipment. By this 
Bill, the Government proposed to take 
such land and execute such works as they 


might deem expedient. A large part of 
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incurred on Devonport, and the work 
would involve a permanent increase of 
the population. Owing to the system of 
land tenure that prevailed, there was a 
fearful amount of overcrowding, and the 
responsibility rested upon the Govern- 
ment to see that the people whom they 
brought-there were properly housed. At 
= there were no workmen’s houses, 

ut the tenement system prevailed. The 
Government of the country were practi- 
cally responsible for the creation of 
Devonport, where they occupied 200 
acres of land; and they were morally 
bound to take cognisance of any condi- 
tions of land tenure which prevented the 
proper housing of the people. When 
they were taking powers to acquire land 
they ought to have in view the providing 
of a remedy for the evils of overcrowding 
that already existed, and would be aggra- 
vated by an increase of the population. 
Since it had become known that the 
Government works were to be extended, 
the local authorities had instituted an 
inquiry as to the evils that must result 
from further overcrowding, and if he 
were permitted in Committee he would 
state some of the results with the object 
of forcing the Government to recognise 
their responsibility. 

Mr. EUGENE CREAN (Queen's 
County, Ossory), said that the thirty 
years of procrastination which had 
occurred in the development of Haul- 
bowline was a disgrace to the Government 
of this country. The dockyard was 
started in 1865, and £150,000 was to 
have been spent upon it in six years, but 
now, thirty years afterwards, the docks 
were not finished. There had been 
great loss from bad management in Cork 
Harbour. The sill of a dock had to be 
deepened, and, when the gates came to 
be put in position, they were found to be 
worthless. This involved a loss of 
£12,500, and this sort of thing had been 
going on for thirty years. Irish Mem- 
bers had been silent, or they had simply 
asked questions to which they had 
received scant replies. Yet the question 
was one that deeply touched the Empire 
at large. The suitability of the place as 
a harbour was not disputed ; it offered 
safety to vessels from stress of weather or 
from an attacking force. Boats could be 
protected by a line of forts so that no 
shots from the sea could touch them. 
There was no safer port in the Empire, 
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yet the place had been boycotted to such 
an extent that the Irish people felt 
indignant: and it was possible Trish 
Members might come to think that the 
boycott was being ‘carried a little too 
far. They felt it difficult to support the 
Government on measures for the ad- 
vancement of England. They would see 
this Bill through, but they certainly 
would expect more satisfaction on 
this point than they had hitherto 
received. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
said no doubt that Irish Members were 
right in insisting that the British 
Governmeyt ought to make up its mind 
whether Haulbowline was wanted or 
not ; but he was afraid that, if the 
matter were to be so decided, the decision 
would be that, in the present condition 
of naval arrangements, it was not wanted. 
No doubt it was a first-rate geographical 
position, and it was a lovely situation ; 
but it certainly seemed that Haulbowline 
was superfluous, and if that were the case, 
he put it to the Government,—what was 
the good of keeping it up when there was 
no real intention of making it effective ! 
Before the days of machinery it was no 
doubt a valuable position, but in these 
days he doubted very much whether it 
was. Therefore, hon. Members below 
the Gangway were quite right in saying 
that the Government must make up their 
minds in the matter. Was it to be or 
not to be? That was the question. He 
thought the House was especially in- 
clined to meet the hon. Gentleman the 
Civil Lord—that night, because of the 
bright, courteous, and satisfactory manner 
in which he had given his explanation. 
He had been struck with the generous 
latitude that had been allowed to hon. 
Members to discuss works that were not 
in the Schedule of the Bill, such as the 
works at Hong Kongand Dover. Ofall 

uestions that came before the House, 
Naval questions were the most important. 
They affected not merely the wealth and 
welfare, but the very life of the nation. 
He would not, however, labour the ques- 
tion of Hong Kong. It had been pointed 
out by the late Civil Lord that the 
development of the power of Japan 
augmented the importance of Hong Kong 
Nor need he labour the Dover question. 
He believed the true reason for these 
works at Dover had not quite been taken 
in the Debate. He believed the reason 
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was that Dover was the nearest point to 
the French coast in which several torpedo 
stations were being organised in a most 
effective manner, and therefore it was 
important that Dover should be rendered 
impregnable to a torpedo attack. He 
contended that the Schedule ought to 
have included these two important places, 
so that the whole scheme of the works 
might have been set forth. If Hong 
Kong and Dover were included, the ex- 
penditure would be some £9,000,000 ; 
and he contended that there ought to be 
set out in the Schedule—(1) the total 
cost of the works, and (2) the amount 
of money that was wanted for each work 
in the present year, to follow with the 
total for the present year. He had asked 
the Civil Lord whether any one of these 
works had been sanctioned by the 
House. 

Mr. 
have. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Then the other 
half have not. He wanted to know, as 
a matter of financial regularity, whether 
that was correct ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : About one half 
of the expenditure was sanctioned last 
year for works which were approved of 
for the first time in the Estimates of 
last year. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: The question I 
want to press is, has each one of these 
works been sanctioned by this House 
before being included in the Schedule ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : No; I think that 
only those included in last year’s Esti- 
mates can be said to have been sanctioned 
The rest will be sanctioned to-night. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that was very 
important. Some of the works had been 
put into the Bill without having been 
previously sanctioned by the House, and 
it was a question whether that was 
regular or not. He should have thought 
that, before any expenditure took place, 
there must be a Resolution of the House, 
and each one of the works ought to have 
been sanctioned by the House. He 
would not, however, labour the point, 
and would simply submit that it was a 
great question whether it was not a 
financial irregularity. Of course, he had 
listened with due attention to what fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with to the principle of one 
Parliament not binding another. That 


was a principle on which all would agree 
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to some extent, but there must be 
limitations of it. It could not apply to 
limitation for a short period of time. lf 
the Government would kindly consider 
that, the House having undertaken any 
one of the works, its progress would have 
to be spread over so many years before 
completion was arrived at. The work 
having once begun with the sanction of 
this Parliament, that did bind the next 
Parliament to complete it. There was 
no more effective mode of making an 
obligation binding than by beginning the 
work. Therefore, it was all nonsense to 
say that one Parliament could not bind 
another. It was essential that there 
should be some such obligation, other- 
wise the work might not be properly 
completed. The argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it was 
objectionable to prevent a Minister from 
altering a policy except by Act of Parlia- 
ment, because the House of Lords would 
have a veto on the House of Commons, 
did not really touch this matter. The 
House of Lords might veto the House of 
Commons to some extent, but they never 
vetoed a money Bill. The House of 
Commons might an Act to bind 
themselves, they might release themselves 
from that obligation and from that bind- 
ing by Act of Parliament, but there 
would be no danger of the House of 
Lords vetoing them, because they never 
interfered on matters relating to finance 
and money. He might, perhaps, be 
allowed to make a few remarks about 
Gibraltar. He wished first of all to join 
in the chorus of congratulation to the 
Government for having taken this 
work in hand. Undoubtedly, the next 
Trafalgar would be fought in the waters 
under the Rock, and it was n 

that there should be an effective dock at 
Gibraltar to receive the wounded iron- 
clads. That was plainly and absolutely 
necessary. Then the strategic impor- 
tance of Gibraltar must also be con- 
sidered. As to the idea of abandon- 
ing the Mediterranean, it was not 
to be thought of. We might as well 
abandon our Eastern Empire alto- 
gether. No man who knew India 
would think of abandoning Gibraltar. 
He was sure that his hon. friend 
the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster), who had led this agita- 


tion in connection with the works at 
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Gibraltar, was to be especially congratu- 
lated ; and he wished that his gallant 
friend Sir George Chesney had been alive 
to see the result. He could not, how- 
ever, join with the hon. Member for the 
Holderness Division of Yorkshire (Capt. 
Bethell) in his views about the Spanish 
position. He could not conceive any 
one getting big guns up those hills; and 
the idea of being afraid of the Spanish 
artillery was not a little ridiculous. 
Besides Spain was a friendly Power 
towards Great Britain. He listened 
with interest to the remarks made by 
the right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) who spoke on 
these subjects with great authority ; 
and he was thankful to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman lend his great authority 
on the question of Gibraltar. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that though much 
had been done still more remained to be 
done; and as he knew the Rock of 
Gibraltar well the right hon. Gentle- 
man had informed the House that those 
plans which were good as far as they 
went were not enough. But the Civil 
Lord said that if the House wanted 
more the Government would be glad to 
consider the recommendations ; and this 
so far was satisfactory. The House, 
indeed, wanted to see Gibraltar put in 
the position of a real harbour of refuge 

and centre for our ironclads. No doubt 
the Admiralty were well advised by 
naval experts in determining to devote 
their efforts to the west side of the rock 
rather than to the east. In the mean- 
time let the west side be completed and 


the east side would come hereafter. | 


Civilians without official information 
could not of course offer any conclusive 
criticism on details ; and no doubt the 
Government would take what had been | 
said into consideration. What they 
could do, however, was to encourage the | 
Government in doing right as regarded 
all naval affairs. They could assure the 
Government of their support in the 
performance of that duty, and the sup-| 
port of public opinion in the consti- 
tuencies. Thus they would be able to 
give the Government that national 
encouragement in making our Navy 
supreme, and all our naval stations 
impregnable from one end of the globe 
to the other. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) | 
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thought the Irish members, as well as the 
British taxpayer, had a fair cause for 
complaint. Either the Admiralty ought 
to make Haulbowline a serviceable yard 
or abolish it altogether. At present they 
were doing neither the one thing nor the 
other. It wasa yard of all others where 
half-measures had done the most misehief, 
and the result ought to be a serious 
warning as to delaying works in the 
future. It was indeed an object-lesson 
as to the necessity of beginning works at 
once and of finishing them within a 
definite time. He heartily congratulated 
the Government on their naval policy 
this Session. The Government, at any 
rate, had this Session taken the Navy 
out of the lines of mere party policy, 
and any party which adopted the line 
they had now pursued were adopting a 
thoroughly popular policy. Speaking for 
a manufacturing town in Lancashire he 
said that his constituents and others in- 
terested in our commerce would take the 
deepest interestin the welfare of our Navy. 
As to the mode in which the money was 
to be provided, he did not much care. 
His concern was that the money was to 
be spent on these definite objects. But 
although he was heartily glad that the 
money was being spent, he did not think 
| that the Government had taken sufficient 
‘security against waste and delay. The 
Government were especially to be com- 
mended for undertaking a class of ex- 
penditure—works which had been too 
much neglected by the Governments of 
the last 10 or 15 years. The tonnage of 
the Fleet had doubled in the last 15 
years, and the number of men had in- 
creased 50 per cent.; but within the 
same period the annual expenditure on 
works had hardly increased at all. 
The average expenditure had not been 
£500,000 a year. It was no good 
looking after only a portion of the needs 
of the Navy. Ships, men, and works 
must be carried on side by side, and 
for the first time these three essen- 
tials were likely to proceed abreast. 
| As to the particular mode of raising the 
money, no doubt the Government, in 
proposing a loan, were acting quite 
properly. The works to which the 
money was to be devoted had been 
neglected by previous Governments ; 
and therefore there was some claim to 
throw a portion of the burden on future 











said, that with regard to Haulbowline he | | youre. Moreover, permanent works 
Sir R. Temple. 
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such as these differed largely in their 
character from the mere building of 
ships. But he wished that the House 
were not legislating so much in the dark, 
and that they had more details of the 
expenditure. The Government were not 
following precedent in this matter, for 
in the Act of 1860 the schedule not 
only gave such useful details as the 
station, district, and name of the work, 
and the estimated cost of the whole, but 
it also gave year by year the amount 
expended up to date, the amount to be 
spent in the current year, and the 
further sum required. If such par- 
ticulars were supplied in the present 
case, they would go far to satisfy the 
requirements of hon. Members. He hoped 
that it would be possible to introduce 
some limit of time into the Bill; for the 
last few years had shown that the 
work which was done quickly was 
as a rule done most economically and 
efficiently. That was the reason of the 
great advance which this country had 
made over foreign nations in regard to 
ships. If these works were allowed to 
hang on year after year, they would 
cost two or three times as much as if 
they were proceeded with steadily and 
finished within a definite time. He did 
not quite agree with what had been said 
as to not binding future Parliaments to 
carry on the works. The commencement 
of works threw on any future Parlia- 
ment, which did not wish to go on 
with the works, the onus of wasting 
all the money which had been spent; 
and, as no Parliament would be foolish 
enough to do that, practically the initia- 
tion of the works did bind future Par- 
liaments. But in respect of a portion 
only of the work was such an obligation 
on the future imposed. The total sum 
required was £9,000,000, but this Bill 
only referred to £4,500,000, to which 
Parliament had already pledged itself in 
the Estimates of last year. With regard 
to the other £4,500,000 which con- 
cerned some of the most important of 
the works, there was absolutely no 
guarantee but the bare promise of the 
Government. On Hong Kong, Dover, 
and the Portsmouth Barracks not a 
single shilling was being spent this year, 
to pledge their continuance. The Gov- 
ernment, no doubt, intended to carry 
out their provision, but it would have 
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been satisfactory if, either in the Esti- 
mates or in this Bill, certain small sums 
had been expended to bind Parliament 
to go on with the works. The opinion 
expressed on all sides of the House had 
been that this Bill was not large 
enough, but that all these important 
works ought to be carried out at once. 
He knew that the Civil Lord had made 
certain promises, and hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House recog- 
nised in the Civil Lord a_ patriotic 
Minister, who in his position had done 
as much as most Civil Lords for a long 
time. They did not grudge him his meed 
of praise, but they hoped that he would 
do his best in the very important Bill 
not to let these works hang on. The 
Civil Lord said that all these works 
were of urgent importance. Then why 
should some be taken and others left ! 
Why should they not all be included in 
the present Bill and be begun this year 4 
The Civil Lord had suggested that it 
would be possible to introduce Amend- 
ments into the Bill suggesting that the 
works at Dover and Hong Kong should 
be proceeded with at once. But the 
House could not increase the total sum 
of £1,000,000 provided by the Bill, 
except on the proposition of the respon- 
sible Government ; and if further works 
were to be undertaken at once, the sum 
available would have to be considerably 
increased, unless the works already 
provided for were neglected, and that 
was not desired. They did not want 
to substitute these works for any- 
thing else; they wanted to add them 
to the works proposed in the Bill, 
and surely they were works of very 
considerable importance. He was parti- 
cularly astonished that the work at 
Dover should be postponed, because the 
question of its construction had been 
before the country so long. In 1886 the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was anxious the work should be proceeded 
with, and he (Mr. Hanbury) confessed he 
did not understand the reasons the Civil 
Lord had given for postponing the works. 
The first reason was that in all the other 
places where works had to be carried on 
there were works already in progress, 
but at Hong Kong and at Dover there 
were no works going on at present. He 
did not see how that bore on the ques- 
tion. Inasmuch as the works at Dover 
had been under consideration so long, 
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sufficient surveys must have been taken|aware of the constant under-estimates 
to ome rae being oe er that were made in such hydraulic works. 
= ware as he was that great) Only recently one undertaking was esti- 
works were being constructed upon the | ted to cost £7,000,000 sterling, but 


northern coast of France, he was con-| ‘ ‘ 
vinced that no more important work | | before it was completed—and it was not 


could be taken in hand than that sug- completed yet—upwards of £15,000,000 
gested at Dover. As to Hong Kong, | ‘sterling would have been spent. 
surely, in view of what had happened in | Before the House engaged in these great 
that part of the Pacific within the last | works with a light heart they ought to 
few months, it was unwise not to hurry | have from the Government fuller inform- 
on as best we could with the naval | ation than they now had as to how the 
works. <A great change of power was plans had been drawn, as to who had 
taking place in those regions, Japan was | been consulted, and as to what the esti- 
becoming a great naval Power, and we mates for the construction of the works 
did not know whether she would be our! were. He had a very high opinion of 
friend or enemy. He also wished to the abilities of the professional adviser of 
impress on the Government what was so the Admiralty; but in this instance 
well said by the right hon. Baronet the barracks were to be erected in one 
Member for the Forest of Dean, namely, | direction, dry docks, docks and break- 
the importance of the dock accommo- waters were to be constructed in other 
dation at Gibraltar being a thorough | directions,and he did not think it possible 
work. If there were a great naval en-|for one gentleman situated as the 
gagement near Gibraltar, one dock there | Director of Works was to give the care 
would be of no practical use. Sir|and attention to such works which 
William White and other authorities were really requisite if the nation 
had shown that with our great ironclads| were to get value for their money. 
we were making a great experiment ;| Therefore, he would be glad to have an 
that the first battle between two great | assurance from the Civil Lord that the 
Powers would be an experiment on a! Admiralty, before undertaking the con- 
great scale. They had also expressed | struction of all those works, would 
the opinion that most of the ships would | call in the assistance of some engineer of 
be so damaged that they would have to| eminence, who would, at any rate, relieve 
go into dock. Would it not be mon-|the Director of Works of some of the 
strous if our ironclads had to come all | overseeing of those undertakings. There 
the way to England for repairs? Surely| was another point in connection with 
the Government who had already shown! this matter upon which he would like to 
their patriotism would not refuse to) have a word from the Civil Lord. It 
listen to the practically unanimous | was of importance that the House, before 
appeal which had been made to them to) parting with the Bill, should know how 
undertake work in the directions he had| the proposed works were going to be 
specified. He believed that in putting | constructed. Were the works to be 
pressure on the Government in this| undertaken by the Department, as in 
matter hon. Members were representing | times past, with the assistance of convict 
the opinions of the constituencies in| labour — which experience had shown 
every part of the country. He hoped to be the most costly of all labour—or 
the Government would make this Bill, | were tenders to be invited for their con- 
which was a very good one, a thorough | struction? His own hope was that as 
Bill, and one which would meet all the| large a portion as ible of those 
requirements of the case. works would be carried out by contract. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, | He did not think the House fully realised 
Ormskirk) said, the nominal expenditure | the magnitude of the works the Govern- 
under the Bill would be £5,000,000| ment were about to commence. Take, 
sterling, but according to the estimates for example, the extension of the docks 
before the House the proposed works| at Keyham. The outer-sea wall of that 
would cost something over £8,000,000 | basin—1,800 feet, or 600 yards long— 
sterling. Members of the House who| would be, from the foundation to the 
had had any experience of great harbour | coping, like 80 feet. That 
works in the country were thoroughly | | illustration reall give the House some 
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idea of the character, extent, and im- 
portance of the works. Attached to that 
basin there were large graving-docks, 
which, as the Civil Lord had said, would, 
so far as the Admiralty could look ahead, 
suit all future warships. But between 
the graving-docks proposed to be con- 
structed and the existing basin, there 
was what was called a tidal basin of eight 
acres ; and he would like to suggest that 
these eight acres should be added to the 
proposed basin where war vessels were 
to be moored, which, in addition to pro- 
viding additional accommodation for the 
war vessels, would save something like 
700 feet of walling, which was an ex- 
pensive item in the construction of docks. 
The next point was in connection with 
the Bill itself. The Bill provided for 
£1,000,000 being voted for those works ; 
but only £100,000 of that amount might 
be spent this year. There was no pro- 
vision in the Bill as to the time within 
which the money should be spent. If 
there was one object more than another 
that ought to be aimed at in connection 
with the system of borrowing money for 
constructing works out of capital, it was 
the acceleration of the completion of the 
works. It was a most unfortunate pro- 
cedure on the part of the Government, 
whenever they undertook a big work, 
that the amount voted year after year 
was not regulated, as it ought to be 
regulated, by what would push on the 
work most quickly and in the most 
economical manner, but was regulated 
solely by what the Treasury could spare 
for the work. The result was, that the 
completion of great public works under- 
taken by Departments, was protracted 
for an indefinite time. For instance, 
the works at Chatham on which 
£2,000,000 were spent were commenced 
as far back as 1855, and were not com- 
pleted until 1885, or 30 years after- 
wards. The works at Portsmouth, which 
cost £2,250,000, also took 30 years, or 
from 1864 to 1894, to complete. He 
had not the slightest doubt that had 
those works been left to contractors 
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they would have taken, not 30 
years, but at the utmost seven years. 
He believed the policy of introducing 
this Bill and constructing works under 
the system of loans produced an improve- 
ment upon the old rate of progress, but 
he should have liked to have seen some 
time limit, and some security given to 
the House that when it voted the money 
every effort should be made to expend 
the sum so voted and the works rapidly 
pushed on to completion. This would 
ensure that they should not have a vast 
amount of capital lying dormant because 
the works were in a slow state of pro 
gression. Allusion had been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
supposed fact that by the introduction 
of this Bill a control was afforded to 
Parliament over the expenditure, whilst 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that it 
did not bind future Parliaments. But 
if those works were to be carried out by 
contract—and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that contracts were 
not prohibited—and contracts were 
entered into for the construction of 
works like those, say at Keyham, he 
should like to know what control Parlia- 
ment could have in that case. It was 
mere pedantry to suggest that Parlia- 
ment would have control over the ex- 
penditure once it had entered into a 
contract for the construction of any of 
these large works. Another practical 
point to which he desired to call atten- 
tion was the importance of estimates. 
All they had set out in the schedule of 
the Bill was a sum of money allocated 
for the first expenditure on each of these 
works. There was no allusion made to 
the estimated full cost of the works. He 
thought he was right in saying that all 
well-organised railway undertakings, 
which had great works to carry out 
before they would consent to a single 
sixpence being expended, required their 
engineer to table his estimated cost ; and 
once he had given in that estimate of 
cost he could not obtain one sixpence 
more for expenditure over the estimate 
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without giving full particulars and 
bringing the matter up from the special 
authority of his board of directors. 
They wanted in connection with these 
great naval works something analogous 
to such a system as he had described, so 
that Parliament might have a real con- 
trol over the work as it went on. There 
were certain omissions from this Bill to 
which allusion had already been made 
in the course of the Debate. With 
regard to the proposed harbour at Dover, 
whilst there had been no absolute 
promise, enough had been said to lead 
to the belief that it was likely to be in- 
cluded in the Bill. It was important 
that a prompt conclusion should be come 
to as to whether a harbour was to be 
constructed at. Dover or not, and for 
this reason: some four years ago one 
of the great railway companies having its 
terminus at that port inquired whether 
the Admiralty had any intention of 
carrying out the harbour proposed some 
50 years ago, stating that if there was 
not such intention it would be necessary 
for them to do something to improve it 
for the purpose of their cross-channel 
traffic. Not receiving the assurance 
they desired, certain railway companies 
obtained a Bill for the construction of a 
pier for their own purposes. If the 
large harbour scheme. was to be carried 
out by the Government the work pro- 
posed by the railway companies would 
be unnecessary, and there might be an 
opportunity of entering into negotiations 
with the companies by which they 
might pay the money which they had 
contemplated expending to the Govern- 
ment in aid of the great harbour work. 
It was, therefore, important that this 
question should be promptly considered. 
Of course, if the Dover Harbour were 
included in the Bill it would have to be 
looked at from a different point of view 
from that taken 50 years ago—the system 
of navigation, the size of ships, and all 
arrangements for naval warfare being 
perfectly different now from what they 
were half-a-century since. He was quite 
Mr. A. B. Forwood. 
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sure that when the matter came 
to be taken up that regard would 
be had to the exposure of the site, 
to the tremendous gales and heavy 
seas, and to the great silting that took 
place all along the coast around Dover. 
He thought it was a pity that the im- 
provements were not made at Hong 
Kong. There was no doubt they were 
very much required, and would have 
been put in hand long ago had the 
new system of capitalising the cost of 
new works been adopted at an earlier 
date. Disagreeing with the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, he regretted the 
omission of any provision for further 
barrack accommodation at Portsmouth. 
He could not think we did anything to 
improve the morale or the seamanship of 
our sailors by having them living in old 
wooden huts in the harbour at Ports- 
mouth, and alike in the interests of the 
men and of the public service, the men 
should be housed in barracks on shore. 
He hoped the Civil Lord would not leave 
out this question of barrack accommoda- 
tion at Portsmouth. The last omission 
was the Dockyard at Pembroke. It was 
a dockyard where work was done econo- 
mically and well, but, unfortunately, 
vessels had to be towed round to Devon- 
port to complete, and this was disadvan- 
tageous and not economical. If £100,000 
could be found out of the large expendi- 
ture proposed for the improvement of 
Pembroke Dockyard, there would be a 
considerable economy effected in the 
completing and fitting up of ships at that 
port. They were embarking in an un- 
known expenditure, and no Member 
need be surprised if it ran up to 
£13,000,000 or £15,000,000 ; but, hav- 
ing put their hand to the plough, there 
must be no turning back. By carrying 
on the works at the most rapid rate they 
would ensure the truest economy. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) protested against the financial ar- 
rangements of the Bill, the real explana- 
tion of which was the incautious declara- 
tions made by the Government when in 
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opposition. It was quite clear that the 
plan which had been adopted had taken 
the control of Parliament practically 
away. The system on which the money 
was to be spent, as between contractors 
and the Admiralty itself, was an impor- 
tant condition. The House should know, 
roughly speaking, how much of the 
money was to be expended by contractors 
and how much by the Admiralty, and, 
considering that the expenditure was to 
go to all’parts of the world, surely it was 
reasonable some scheme should be 
submitted showing the principle on 
which the money was to be expended. 
The Bill was not in any sense a general 
scheme which the Government could be 
regarded as placing before the House. 
They heard of great works, but no details 
were given as to how these works were to 
be carried out and completed. There 
was no definite programme with a settled 
principle which would enable the House 
to know that these measures would be 
carried out. They were all agreed that 
their Navy had been strengthened, but 
he would ask, if the Government were op- 
posed so strongly to the Naval Defences 
Act, why had they not put before the 
House their whole plan? The fact was, 
they felt they had no guarantee that the 
scheme would ever be carried out. Why 
did not the Government carry the 
scheme out in a straightforward man- 
ner? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, “ What right have you to bind 
a future Government?” That sounded 
very well as a statement on a platform 
when they wanted to delude those they 
were talking to. But if this idea were 
carried out of never pledging their pre- 
decessors it would be impossible for a 
Government to enter into a contract be- 
yond twelve months. “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof” was a 
sound principle, but they could not act 
on it inGovernment. According to this 
principle they could not build a ship or 
a barracks unless it was finished in the 
twelve months. It was a fiction and a 
delusion on which no sound finance or 
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business could be done. It was, as an 
hon. Member had said, a pedantic system 
of finance. As to the contention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—that the 
House might change its mind and refuse 
to sanction the expenditure which a 
previous Government had approved of— 
that was possible, but it was improbable. 
The country had made up its mind to a 
certain Naval programme, and to the 
expenditure of a large sum of money, 
and was it to be supposed it would 
suddenly change its mind? There- 
fore he held that the Govern- 
ment should openly face the position. 
The Bill provided no time limit of any 
kind ; and it depended upon the future 
whether the proposed works would ever 
be carried out at all. There was nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the Government 
postponing any one of the items, and 
possibly them all. The Government had 
themselves pointed to the works at 
Dover and Hong Kong as urgent and 
necessary, but they were not included in 
this programme, simply because the 
Government thought they could put 
them off as they had done before. And 
even if an amendment to include these 
works were moved in Committee, they 
would only be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. From the financial standpoint, 
and as a matter of serious business, the 
provisions of the Bill were not satis- 
factory. With regard to Haulbowline 
Dock, if it was not wanted the sooner 
they stopped spending money on it the 
better. Under the present Bill it was 
proposed to expend £2,500, out of an 
expenditure of a million, on that dock. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Nothing more 
could be done there. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that if all that 
was required was £2,500, that could 
have come out of the ordinary Esti- 
mates; but it had been put into the 
Bill in order to satisfy Irish votes. To 
spend £2,500 on dredging was really not 
doing anything for the dock at all. He 
did not see why the House should go on 
spending this money on this dock. If 
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expenditure was necessary, let the House 
face the question boldly, and grant what- 
ever was necessary. The whole muddle 
in the financial arrangements of the Bill 
was due to the obstinacy of the Govern- 
ment in declining to adopt the system 
which the late Government adopted in 
the Naval Defence Act. He was sure 
that when the Accounts came before the 
Public Accounts Committee, there would 
be an infinite number of questions 
raised upon this system. All this could 
have been avoided if they only had had 
somesystematic arrangement forthe whole 
Programme of the Government. The 
country had determined that the Navy 
should be fully equipped, and the Govern- 
ment had accepted that position. Why 
could they not have the courage of their 
opinions, and put the whole thing 
in one Bill, so that they might 
be tied down, not only to begin, 
but to finish the different works? 
If that were done he was sure that the 
Government would carry the country 
with them ; but as it was, this sort of 
piecemeal work would always be unsatis- 
factory, and he believed that the Gov- 
ernment only stuck to it because they 
wished to have a back-door to escape, in 
case of urgency, from the scheme which 
they had adopted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he could only 
speak again by the indulgence of the 
House. In answer to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Belfast, he might say 
that the extreme length of the dry dock 
at Gibraltar was to be 580ft., the width 
at entrance 94ft., and the depth of water 
on sill at ordinary spring tides 35}ft. 
[Sir E. Harvanp: “Five hundred and 
eighty feet is absurdly short.”] Any 
representations of that sort would be 
considered. ‘The question of what use 
was to be made of Haulbowline Yard 
was far too large for him to attempt 
to deal with upon the present occasion, 
but there would be an opportunity 
for raising that question hereafter. 
With reference to the question of how 
much of the new work was to be contract 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 
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work, and how much Admiralty work, 
he might state that the works at Gibraltar 
and Portland Harbour would be done by 
Admiralty contract labour. About half 
the dredging would be Admiralty work, 
and the rest of it contract work. With 
these three exceptions—Gibraltar, Port- 
land, and half the dredging—the whole 
of the work mentioned in the Bill would 
be given out to private contract. 

Mr. HANBURY pointed out that 
there would be two systems going on at 
Gibraltar at the same time, because the 
work now being done there was contract 
work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON explained that the 
small amount of that work at present 
being done there would soon be finished. 
The suggestion to make Pembroke Yard 
a finishing dep6t had been under con- 
sideration before and had been rejected, 
though he did not deny that there was 
something in the suggestion to make 
Pembroke more complete. He could 
only promise that the matter should 
receive further consideration. He hoped 
that the House would now give the Bill 
a Second Reading. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) thought the statement as to 
Gibraltar was very scanty and unsatis- 
factory. The proposed dock was very 
far too short for practical purposes, and 
there were already two ships in the pay 
of the Admiralty which could not get 
into the dock ; while in the future there 
would most likely be others in the same 
predicament. The battle had been fought 
over this dry dock since 1884. He had 
always advocated the erection of dry 
docks, and he was much surprised to 
learn that the length of the one at 
Gibraltar was to be 580 feet. He 
thought that the Government, with 
the present feeling of the country on 
this subject, might have suggested a 
sum sufficient for the erection of 
a@ proper dry dock at Gibraltar. 
Although the Civil Lord had stated very 
properly that he would consider the 
objections raised to the length of the dock, 
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he must know already that increased 
length, having regard to the position 
where this dry dock was being made, 
would involve a large increase of expendi- 
ture, because at the place chosen by the 
Government there was a very high rock. 
But there were other matters in con- 
nection with Gibraltar to which the 
attention of the House ought to have 
been drawn before it was asked to pass 
this Bill. The measure had been sub- 
mitted to the House without any explana- 
tion of the principles involved. On the 
financial principles not a word was said 
by the Government until the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was forced to reply 
this evening to the criticisms of the noble 
Lord, the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He wanted to know what was 
to be the depth of water enclosed by the 
new fiying breakwater and the extension 
of the new mole. The depth of the water 
was a very important matter, and no 
information had been given them on 
the point. When the extension of the 
new mole was talked of, he wished to 
know whether, with that extension, 
facilities were to be provided for the 
coaling of steamers. Were facilities for 
coaling to be provided in connection with 
the new flying extension that was to be 
made, or was it to be merely a new 
breakwater? Then, had the Government 
considered the alternative schemes that 
had been before them for the past 10 
years? Had they considered the canal 
scheme, and the scheme relating to the 
eastern face of the rock? [Mr. E. 
Rosertson : ‘It has been all answered 
already.”] These points had not been 
all answered. [Mr. E. Ropertson: “I 
referred to the portion of the eastern side 
of the rock.”] The hon. Member had 
made an observation which would lead 
the House to suppose that all these ques- 
tions had been answered, whereas they 
had not been all answered. The canal 
scheme had not even been referred to by 
the Government speakers. The Govern- 
ment knew very well that in adopting 
the scheme for a dry dock in the parade 
ground, as it was called, they were 
adopting a scheme which was very ex- 
pensive, which was incapable of future 
expansion, and which could only provide 
one dock. He thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to have told them something 
about those other schemes which were 
not open to the same objections, and 
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ought to have given some special reasons 
for constructing this particular dry dock 
which was to cost something like 
£300,000. These were very grave omis- 
sions from the list of works for which 
provision was to be made. There was 
the omission of such important works as 
those at Dover and Hong Kong, and 
there was no mention of improvements 
in ports in the Far East of the Mediterra- 
nean. Two months ago in this House, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer deli- 
vered a speech foreshadowing an inten- 
tion to give up our hold on the Eastern 
Mediterranean. He knew that the right 
hon. Gentleman afterwards took the first 
available opportunity to withdraw that 
speech, and he was, therefore, surprised 
to find that no mention was made in 
these works estimates of any works in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, where a very 
small expenditure would provide us at 
all events with a secure harbour for our 
Fleet in sight of Famagusta. He knew 
that some people who did not realise 
the dangers of their proposal, thought 
that our best policy would be to 
abandon the Mediterranean. But 
if, from pusillanimous advice, we 
should be induced to withdraw from 
the Mediterranean, what hold had we on 
the Atlantic? He could state on the 
highest Naval’ authority, and from his 
own personal observation, that we did 
not possess a properly-equipped Naval 
base between Devonport and Cape Town, 
and if war broke out there would not be 
a single port where coal and stores 
could be replenished or ships repaired 
over that very nearly 7,000 miles of 
Atlantic Ocean, the only remaining 
route to our great Possessions in South 
Africa, to Australia, to India, and the 
Far East. The House would appreciate 
the importance of this statement when 
he said that the modern battleship only 
carried coal sufficient for three weeks’ 
effective cruising, and no such vessel 
could proceed 3,000 miles for effective 
service unless it could have recourse to 
a reliable coaling base. He regarded 
this as a neglect of Imperial and Naval 
interests. The works set out in this 
Bill had never been properly explained 
to the country, and he believed that not 
only experts, but the general public, 
would not feel much confidence in what 
the Government were about to do from 
the explanations they had offered to the 
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House that night. As to the financial 
principles of the Bill, his noble Friend 
the late First Lord made a speech in 
which he advanced four criticisms on the 
Bill, and the effort which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made to answer 
them only showed how weak was the 
case of the Government in regard to this 
part of the measure. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer advanced several conten- 
tions which appeared to him to be con- 
tradictory in themselves and of one 
another. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was not a sound policy to allow 
finance in Naval and Military matters 
to be subject to the control of the House 
of Lords, and in almost the same breath 
he said the only sound policy was to 
introduce an annual Bill for this pur- 
pose. If that meant anything, it meant 
that annually they were to put their 
Naval policy, in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, at the mercy of the 
House of Lords. That was one contra- 
diction. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was a mistake to suppose 
that a loan would be appealed to as a 
financial measure on the plea of urgency. 
The only legitimate justification for a 
loan, he said, was because the money 
was intended for permanent works; but 
his main financial principle was that the 
needs of the year must be got out of the 
funds of the year. Here was a Bill 
which professed to be a Loan Bill, be- 
cause it was for permanent works, and 
yet in its very principle it was to be an 
annual Bill to take the money of the year 
for the work of the year in a to pay for 
permanent works which ought to be paid 
for by a permanent loan. The noble Lord 
argued that there ought to be a time 
limit in any expenditure of this kind, 
but he had not heard from any Member 
of the Treasury Bench why there should 
not be a time limit, and he thought his 
noble friend who had made this criti- 
cism deserved a substantial reply on 
that point. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that it was no use 
taking the total cost, because they must 
from year to year provide funds for the 
work which was to go on. But if they 
were in any way to charge posterity 
with the continuance of these works they 
left it to posterity to say that the works 
might be stopped at any moment. The 


money spent upon these works would, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
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lutely thrown away. He thought it 
would have been more practical and 
businesslike if the Government had 
explained to them that these various 
works would cost so much money. He 
found that they provided for a million 
sterling of expenditure, leaving the 
country saddled with a further expen- 
diture of five millions and a half, if the 
first expenditure was to have any effect 
at all. It was a great pity that the 
whole matter could not have been dis- 
cussed at greater length. In one of the 
classes the Admiralty was enabled to 
transfer from one head to another in 
the schedule, without the control or 
approval of the House, large sums of 
money. The consequence was, that the 
million which it was proposed to spend 
on 11 different items might all be spent 
upon one item. He contended that 
that was a breach of their best finan- 
cial traditions, and there were other 
matters in the Bill which would also 
require their close scrutiny in Committee. 
On the whole he wished to congratu- 
late the Government on having boldly 
followed in the steps of their prede- 
cessors so far as they dared. He could 
only regard the Bill, however, as a half- 
hearted, halting, and inadequate attempt 
on the part of the Government to follow 
in the wise financial course pursued by 
their predecessors. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said, the view he took might be put in 
the form of an analogy. In a Com- 
mittee of the House dealing with a 
project brought forward by a private 
adventurer, a statement of the whole 
expenditure required had to be given, 
and the private,adventurer was expected 
to take powers to incur that whole 
expenditure ; if he did not the Com- 
mittee was not likely to pass the Bill. 
The House ought to have the whole 
scheme before it, so that the details 
might be discussed. The result of the 
mode of dealing which the Government 
had adopted was, that the House could 
only imperfectly consider the schemes 
under which the money was proposed to 
be lent. When they came another year 
and offered any criticisms upon the 
scheme, they would, he sup be told 
that they sanctioned the scheme because 
they sanctioned the expenditure for the 


first part. As guardians of the public 
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purse they were bound to protest 
against this method of dealing with 
public funds. 

Mr. WILSON LLOYD (Wednes- 
bury) said, the schedule of the proposed 
expenditure was very meagre. He 
agreed that the House ought to have 
more complete information before it. 
He wished to ask why it was that in this 
scheme so large a proportion of the 
money was to be spent outside England. 
They were told—and they all knew it— 
that England was “the predominant 
partner ” of the United Kingdom. Yet 
under this scheme England, which found 
a great part of the money, would not have 
the benefit of the expenditure of the 
money in this country. From the point 
of view of popularity, he should have 
thought the Government would have 
spent the money in the country in which 
they desired popularity. But what did 
the House find? They found that the 
first item of expenditure in the schedule 
was to be spent outside the United 
Kingdom—at Gibraltar : £275,000, more 
than a quarter of the whole sum, 
was to be spent in Gibraltar. Surely the 
Government must know the depressed 
state of the labour market in England at 
the present time. It had been said and 
even promised that we were to give up 
Gibraltar. A time might come when we 
should give it up as a naval station. He 
hoped not, for he should deplore it. But 
it was often suggested that Gibraltar 
should be given up. They all knew that, 
after spending a million of money on im- 
portant defences and fortifications on 
the Ionian Islands, those islands were 
given up. The ex-Prime Minister advo- 
cated the giving up of the Ionian Islands, 
and they were given up after a million 
of money had been spent there. How- 
ever desirable it might be to spend 
£275,000 for Gibraltar, the money 


should be spent in England. [Ministerial 
Cries of “ Divide!”| Yes; those cries 
were their argument. Expenditure for 


Ireland and Gibraltar, but not for the 
benefit of the British taxpayer. If a 
Member on the Opposition side of the 
House said, “We want this money 
spent in England,” they cried, “ Divide!” 
and thought it out of order. England 
was the predominant partner, and he did 
not know why £275,000 should be spent 
in Gibraltar, and £250,000 in Ireland, 
leaving less than half to be spent in 
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England, where most of the money 
| would have to be found, and the labour 
market was sorely in need of employment. 
|The defence of this country might be 
|improved by the construction of a ship 
canal from the east coast to the west, 
which would enable us to transfer our 
naval force from one to the other as cir- 
cumstances might render necessary. 
Above all things, let us employ labour at 
home, and spend money at home, and so 
improve the condition of our own work- 
ing classes ; and this the construction of 
the suggested canal would do. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) urged that, however much 
money might be spent upon dock accom- 
modation for our shipping at Gibraltar 
and elsewhere, it would be of little use 
if ships never arrived to be docked. 
Amongst the many dangers to which 
shipping was exposed, perhaps the 
greatest was the danger of running upon 
a derelict. This danger has only recently 
been reported as close to Gibraltar, 
where it is proposed to spend so large a 
sum for twodocks. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty having, in reply to a question 
on the subject, admitted that a large 
floating derelict had been swept through 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediter- 
ranean from the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Government would be seriously compro- 
mised if so great a danger were not 
captured or destroyed. 


Bill read 2°. 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On the resumption of the Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill, it was proposed to postpone the 
Order to Monday, the 22nd instant. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked when 
the Government intended to bring in the 
Bill? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It would be the 
second Order on the Monday. 

Dr. CLARK said, that meant it would 
be again reached at midnight. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) protested against the way this 
Bill was being put off. Scotch Members 
had been kept waiting on the chance 
of the Order being reached that night, 
and now they were to be hurried back 
on the Monday that the House re- 
assembled on the same chance. He 
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Thursday. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
seconded that Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be persisted in. 
The Government strongly desired to 
bring in the Bill. As a Scotch Member 
he was himself interested in it. They 
were pledged to bring on the Factories 
Bill immediately after the Recess, and 
would put this Bill down next. 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.)said, that it would be an inconvenience 
to him as a Scotch Member to return on 
the Monday. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, it 
had been usual to take Estimates on the 
first day after a Recess. 


It being now midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned, and the Order was put 
down for Monday the 22nd. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
(RECEIVER) BILL. 


Read 3°, and passed. 


THE 


GROCERS’ LICENCES ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. D. A. Thomas, Bill to 
abolish the Retail Sale of Spirits, Wine, and 
Beer by Shopkeepers in England and Wales. 

Bill presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Tuesday 23rd April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 207.] 


INSTITUTIONS FOR IDIOTS (EXEMPTION 
FROM RATES) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr Round, Bill to exempt from 
Poor and other Local Rates all istered In- 
stitutions for the Care, Training, and Education 
of Idiots and Imbeciles. 


Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Monday 6th May, and 
to be printed. [Bill 208.] 


SCOTCH BUSINESS. 
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moved that the Bill be put down for the | the Government make it a second Order 


Business. 


on a Monday or a Thursday before public 


business, or would they give some infor- 
mation as to the course they intended to 
pursue? Scotch business was as impor- 
tant as Welsh, Irish, or English business, 
and the Scotch Members were not going 
to take the leavings of the Government. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
8.) asked whether the Crofters Bill was 
in future to have precedence of the Scotch 
Local Government Bill. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN earnestly 
joined in the appeal made by the hon. 
Member for Caithness. He hoped the 
Government would consider, not merely 
the better progress of Scotch business, 
but the greater convenience of the Scotch 
night ; and that would be served if the 
Government could state to-morrow whe- 
ther the Bill would be taken as the First 
Order on the Thursday after the House 
re-assembled. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, with reference 
to the question of the hon. Member 
opposite, the Crofters Bill would be 
taken before the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill, as the Government 
it as the first Scotch business of the 
Session. As to the question of the hon. 
Member for Caithness, if the Bill to 
which he referred was, unfortunately, 
not read on the Monday night after the 
Adjournment, as the Government hoped 
that it would be, then it would be taken 
as the First Order on the following 
Thursday. 


The House adjourned at a Quarter 
past Twelve o'clock. 


On the conclusion of the Sitting, Mr. 
Asquith, and other occupants of the 
Front Benches, took leave of Mr. Speaker 
by shaking hands with him. As Mr. 
Speaker was leaving the Chair a cheer 


On Motion for the Adjournment of the W5 raised throughout the House, to 


House, 


| which the right hon. Gentleman bowed 


his acknowledgments. During the dis- 


Dr. CLARK asked the Government cussion on the Naval Works Bill, the 








what they intended to do with reference attendanceof Members wascomparatively 
to the Crofters Bill for Scotland. The small, but throughout the evening a con- 
Scotch Members were being brought stant succession of Members took leave 
down night after night for this Bill, and of Mr. Speaker while he occupied the 
it was always being postponed. Would Chair for the last time. 


Mr. T. R. Buchanan. \ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Wednesday, 10th April 1895. 


At noon, when the only business before 
the House was the election of a new 
SPEAKER, in succession to Mr. PEEL, 
the Chamber was crowded in every part. 


THE ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 

Toe SERJEANT-AT-ARMS (Mr. 
H. D. Erskine) came, and brought the 
Mace, and laid it under the Table. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or rte EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby), 
addressing himself to the Clerk of the 
House (who, standing up, pointed to 
him, and then sat down) said: Sir 
Reginald Palgrave,—I have it in com- 
mand from Her Majesty to acquaint this 
House that the Queen, having been in- 
formed of the resignation of the Right 
Honourable ArTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, 
late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
gives leave to the House to proceed 
forthwith to the choice of the new 
Speaker. 

Mr. SAMUEL WHITBREAD 
(South Beds), who was received with 
cheers, said: I rise for the purpose of 
proposing 

** That Mr. William Court Gully, Member for 
Carlisle, take the Chair of this House as 
Speaker.’’ 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Toa House of Com- 
mons that has had the experience which 
the present House has now acquired, I 
think it is needless that I should take up 
time in endeavouring to sketch the quali- 
ties and the gifts which we expect in 
our Speaker. That was done last night 
in admirable terms by the Leader of the 
House. [Cheers.] I may at once say 
that I think the example which this 
House has had before it of the dail 

exercise of the highest qualities which 
can adorn that Chair has impressed upon 
all of us a sense of what gifts are re- 
quired, what qualities are demanded, 
better than any words. merase I 
regret to learn that, upon this occasion, 
that practice which has now happily en- 
dured for more than half-a-century is 
likely to be broken, and that the selection 
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of those who form a majority of this House 
is to be questioned. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
regret it for this reason—that it has 
always seemed to me—and, indeed, upon 
high authority, it has often been stated— 
that the unanimous voice of the House 
lends authority to the Chair. [Cheers.] 
On that ground alone I regret that a 
contest is likely to take place. But who- 
ever is selected we can remember that 
the choice is the choice of the House ; 
and I do not doubt that that choice will 
be followed by a full measure of that 
confidence and support which we owe to 
our Speaker. [Cheers.] It has been 
said, and well said, that in electing a 
Speaker of this House we appoint not a 
master, but a servant, of the House. 
True, but a trusted and honoured ser- 
vant, to whose hands we commit great 
powers, whom we charge with grave 
responsibilities ; and, indeed, it seems to 
me that it would be a base and lament- 
able failure on our part if, having thus 
made him our Minister, we withheld 
from him a full measure of that loyal 
confidence which alone is the source of, 
and alone can maintain, his authority. 
[Cheers.] I have no fear myself that we 
shall in any way fail in our duty in that 
respect. This is not a new Parliament. 
We have'had experience of its ways ; and 
I think that ready submission to our 
Speaker, that instant rally in support of 
the Chair, to which we are accustomed is 
not a mere habit of obedience. It is with 
us who have been here any time an 
instinct of self-preservation—{ Cheers ]|— 
because we know and we realise all too 
well that, without the support of our 
Speaker, the conduct of public affairs in 
Parliament would be impossible. But, 
hearing that there is to be a contest on 
this occasion, it becomes necessary that 
I should ask myself what are the objec- 
tions which are to be raised to my;jhon. 
Friend. Possibly it may be said that he 
has not that long experience of Parlia- 
ment which some would desire. [Oppo- 
sition Cheers.] It will be said, perhaps, 
that some one ought to have been 
selected who had greater knowledge of 
the practice of Parliament. [Opposition 
Cheers.| Let us go back alittle. Let 
us go back to the last occasion upon 
which there was a contest in this House 
for a Speaker. That was in 1839, when 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre was proposed, and 
exactly the same objection was raised to 
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him. It was said that Mr. Goulburn 
had a much longer experience of the 
House and a greater knowledge of its 
procticn. Mr. Shaw |Lefevre had been 
ut nine years in Parliament — pre- 
cisely the same time, I believe, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle. [Cheers.| But the House of 
Commons, believing that they saw in 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre the gifts which go to 
make a great Speaker, disregarded that 
objection, although much had been 
urged by such an authority as Mr. 
Wynn, and supported by Mr. Wilson 
Patten. The choice they made was 
ratified by succeeding Parliaments and 
by both Parties for a period of 18 
years. [Cheers.] But, in truth, there 
are considerations even of more vital 
importance than a close acquaintance of 
our rules. Knowledge of our practice 
may be acquired. What we desire also, 
what seems to me to be of the greatest 
importance, is, that we should select one 
with an evenly-balanced mind; that he 
should have that ever-present courtesy 
which, to use Lord John Russell’s words, 


“enables him to conciliate even those it. 


is his duty to reprove ;” that he should 
have not only firmness and decision, but 
the self-reliance that comes to a man 
who has learnt to make his own mark 
in life and to depend upon himself. 
[Cheers.| These qualities, coupled with 
the desire to be fair and impartial in all 
circumstances—those are qualities which 
cannot be picked up; they must be 
innate and possessed. [Cheers | But 
what other objection could be raised to 
my hon. Friend? Are we going back to 
the old cry, raised, I think, at the very 
beginning of this century, that in better 
times it was the custom to select a 
Speaker from the landed interest. [Op- 
position Cries of “Oh, oh!” A voice: 
“Very bad form,” and Counter Cheers. ] 
Are we going back to that? That was 
an objection which was raised in this 
House on more than one occasion ; and 
another objection was, that the candi- 
date in 1801 was in the profession of the 
Law. Does any man now think that the 
profession of the Law unfits one from 
taking the Chair of this House? If he 
does I can recommend him to read what 
Mr. Pitt said on that occasion. He 
found that the study of the Law, and 
the consequent study of our Constitu- 
tion, and the habits of business and 
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application and industry which that 
profession requires, so far from being an 
objection, in reality was the strongest 
recommendation to a candidate for the 
the Chair. [Cheers.| Happily, my hon. 
Friend’s powers have been tested in that 
arena. I hope some one better qualified 
than myself may say a word upon that 
subject ; but this much I do say, without 
fear of contradiction, that no man can 
look back with more full and entire 
satisfaction to a career carved out by 
himself, that no man has made better, 
more sincere, more lasting friendships 
among his colleagues, and no one 
has earned a wider respect. ([Cheers.] 
There is one advantage which my hon. 
Friend will have if he is elected by this 
House—that he has not, whilst he has 
been here, thrown himself into the heat 
of Party conflict. As long as he has 
been within these walls he has raised no 
animosities and stirred no bitter feeling. 
“Hear, hear!”] And believing that 
e possesses the high character and the 
qualities which are demanded for this 
great Office ; believing, as I do, that, if 
elected, he will be able to look upon the 
House of Commons from a plane above 
the passing interests of Party and the 
conflicts of the hour; and, believing that 
he will be able worthily to maintain our 
privileges and to hand down our great 
traditions,—I beg to move: “That Mr. 
William Court Gully do take the Chair 
of this House.” eng 
Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.), who was received with cheers, 
said : Sir Reginald Palgrave,—The great 
weight and authority belonging to the 
hon. Member for South Bedford happily 
relieve me from the task of saying any- 
about the greatness and dignity 
of the high Office of State which we meet 
to-day to fill. It will leave me free to 
devote the very few observations I am 
about to make to a subject on which a 
friendship of five-and-twenty years has 
at least qualified me to speak—namely, 
the high character, the spotless repu- 
tation, and marked ability of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, and his eminent 
fitness to be the Speaker of this House. 
[Cheers.} I am, I know, addressing 
some men at all events on both sides of 
the House who have known the hon. 
Member longer than I have ; and I know 
that, on whichever side of the House they 
sit, those who know him are of one mind, 
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that he is qualified even for this high 
Office. [Cheers.] The hon. Member is 
a lawyer, and if by chance in the vote 
to-day our choice should prove to be on 
him, it will not be the first lawyer who 
has been called to that Chair. And it 
would indeed be a strange thing if to 
have devoted the best years of life, as 
he has done, to the study of the laws of 
this realm ; if to have been called upon, 
as he has been, on countless occasions, 
to preside over inquiries involving 
questions of great nicety and issues 
of vast importance; if to have borne 
himself well for 35 years as he has 
done amidst the stir and stress and strain 
of fiery competition ; if to have preserved, 
as he has done, unbroken and unim- 
paired, all the best and noblest traditions 
of a great and honourable profession, 
were disqualifications for this post,— 
why, I say that those are qualifications 
foran Office which pre-eminently demands 
from its occupant good judgment, a 
judicial temper, and inflexibility of pur- 
pose. none, Nevertheless, I am ex- 
ceedingly glad on an occasion like this 
to feel myself free to speak the language 
of friendship and conviction without in 
the very least degree depreciating the 
merits of anybody also. For, after all, 
what are the qualities of which we are 
in search? High character, impartiality, 
good sense, and good temper; and it 
would indeed be little short of a public 
scandal if there were not at least two 
Members of this House — [Laughter] 
—who, by the common consent of all, 
those great qualifications. Sir 
Reginald Palgrave,—in seconding the 
Motion, as I now formally do, I have 
only to add my conviction that if the 
choice should fall upon my hon. Friend, 
and he to-day should be called to that 
Chair, time, the sole test of men’s char- 
acters and of men’s actions, will very 
soon reveal the fact that we have for our 
new Speaker a man qualified both by 
nature and by education, by mind and 
by will, to be the spokesman of our 
rights, the guardian of our liberties, and 
the preserver from day to day in our 
midst of what should be dearer to us 
than all our rights, more precious by far 
than any of our privileges—our order, 
our honour, and our dignity. [Cheers.] 
*Sirr JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University), who was received with 


Opposition cheers, said: Sir Reginald 
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Palgrave,—For 40 years past, during ten 
continuous Parliaments, and on no less 
than twelve occasions when we have 
been called upon to choose our Speaker, 
it has been my happy lot to find myself 
on every occasion in combination with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
—united with him in supporting one 
candidate, called to the Chair by the 
unanimous assent of the House. I regret 
that that is not the case on the present 
occasion. In 1884 I listened with great 
pleasure to the weighty speech of my 
hon. Friend when he proposed Mr. Peel 
for the first time for election. In 1886 
it was my pride to be invited to pro- 
pose Mr. Peel for re-election, and I 
endeavoured, as far as I could, to follow 
in the footsteps of my hon. Friend. But 
I regret still more the divergence of 
opinion from my hon. Friend when I re- 
member that it is more than 30 years 
since first we co-operated in this House, 
working together on many Committees, 
and acting without the shadow of a shade 
of difference. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I there- 
fore feel very sorry indeed that circum- 
stances compel us to part for a few 
moments—and it will be for a few 
moments only—and I am sure that it 
will be with great pleasure that we shall 
rejoin each other, and be as good friends 
as ever. [Cheers.] But while I agree 
with my hon. Friend in the importance 
which he attaches to a unanimous choice 
of the Speaker of this House, I totally 
demur to the proposition which he has 
stated, that the selection of the Speaker 
rests with the majority. The selection 
for the august position of the Speaker of 
this House rests with the House at 
large—{ Cheers|—even if there were that 
commanding majority which the hon. 
Member thinks has a right to impose a 
Speaker on this House. But I say that 
no such commanding majority exists at 
the present moment; and until the 
tellers have announced the numbers at 
the Table of the House, no Member has 
a right to claim a majority on the one 
side or on the other. [Cheers.] I give my 
hon. Friend the credit—for I know that 
he deserves it—of being animated with 
the highest sense of public duty on this 
and every occasion; but I claim the 
right of saying that I come here with a 
sense of duty quite as high. [Cheers.] 
We have a paramount duty to this 
House to discharge, and I shal! not fail 
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to show to some hon. Gentlemen, and, 
perhaps, to some right hon. Gentlemen, 
too, on the other side of the House, 
that all Parliamentary traditions and 
usages would lead us to prefer my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Blackpool, whom I shall venture to 
nominate for the honourable post of 
Speaker of this House. We have to 
choose to-day a Speaker of this great 
Assembly. Not one word shall escape 
my lips which can offend the suscepti- 
bilities or wound the feelings of the hon. 
and learned Member for Carlisle. We 
know him to be a courteous gentleman. 
I have heard him highly spoken of by all 
his friends, and the speech of the hon. 
Member for Fife bears testimony to the 
warm affection which the hon. and 
learned Member has inspired among his 
numerous friends. He has won his way 
in a long career to a distinguished posi- 
tion in a noble profession, which has 
sometimes, indeed, qualified for the 
Chair of this House, but which more 
ordinarily leads to the Woolsack. 
[Laughter and Cheers.| What I claim 
to-day for this House is, that we should 
choose for our Speaker a Member who 
is essentially one of ourselves; who has 
been trained within these walls, and not 
within the Courts of Law—{Cheers}— 
who knows our Standing Orders; who is 
imbued with our traditions, and who is 
known and recommended to us by per- 
sonal antecedents. This is not the occa- 
sion on which to trouble the House with 
quotations, but there are two lines so 
apposite, and coming from so great an 
authority, that I hope the House will 
allow me to quotethem. Mr. Bright, in 
1886, in seconding the Motion for the 
re-election of Mr. Peel, said :— 

‘*It is absolutely necessary that the Speaker 
should have a complete and minute knowl 
of the proceedings of this House and of its 
of transacting business.”’ 
Cheers.| All the qualifications which I 

ve enumerated are possessed by my 
right hon. Friend, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. [Cheers.| Our late Speaker, 
on Monday last, in that remarkable 
address which none of us can ever for- 
get, spoke not merely of the eleven years 
which he had passed in that Chair, but of 
the 30 years which he had passed in the 
House. My right hon. Friend has already 
passed more than half his life—27 years 
within this House. He came here in 
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1868, a young man with the highest and 
most brilliant reputation from Oxford. 
I do not recommend him merely for all 
his brilliant attainments, for his high 
character, for his learning, for his 
scholarship, for his culture. Nor would 
I venture, especially after the lecture we 
have had from the hon. Member for 
Bedford, to say that my right hon. 


Friend an acre of land any- 
where. [Laughter and Cheers.| What 
I would say of him is, that he s all 


the requirements of my hon. Friend and 
something more. He is a capable man 
of business ; he has, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford desires, a well- 
balanced mind. Indeed, he has a sin- 
gularly open and impartial mind ; and 
I doubt whether any Member of this 
House possesses a mind equally free from 
prejudice. He has great independence 
of thought; he has consummate judg- 
ment; he has infinite tact and temper. 
His opinions, moreover, have not been 
inherited like his acres, nor have they 
been accepted from any one else. They 
are the result of his own independent 
and deliberate convictions. In his own 
native county of Northumberland, where 
he is beloved —[Cheers]—in Oxford, 
or in this House, ask anywhere you 
like of any one who knows him—every 
one testifies that his views, whatever 
they may be, are characterised by 
the vigour of his intellect, by the 
absence of prejudice, and by sobriety 
and moderation. [Cheers.] We have 
known him in six Parliaments as 
an active and useful Member of this 
House, never speaking without authority, 
and always commanding the attention of 
the House. He has served on Committee 
after Committee. [Cheers.| For years 
past he has been Chairman of our Grand 
Commit “ Hear, hear !”]|—a heavy 
task, the more so because the duties are 
somewhat undefined, and the influence 
of the Committees rests rather on the 
personal qualifications of the Chairman 
than upon the powers delegated to him 
by this House. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Last 
year especially he undertook—very reluc- 
tantly, I know—the duties of the Chair- 
manship of the Scotch Committee—duties 
which I know on the evidence I have 
received from every Member of the Com- 
mittee to whom I have spoken, he dis- 
charged fn the most admirable way. 
(Hear, hear!”] I do not wish to 
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revive any unpleasant controversy, but I 
may be allowed to say this much—that 
the establishment of that Committee, 
formed as it was in contravention of all 
rules on which other Grand Committees 
are constructed, was a perilous experi- 
ment. If ever a Committee required 
tact, judgment, firm and delicate han- 
dling, it was that Committee ; and, greatly 
to the credit of my right hon. Friend, it 
was owing to the admirable way in 
which he conducted the proceedings that 
the Committee was attended with the 
success it had. These have been his 
duties within the House. Outside the 
House he has discharged duties con- 
nected with Parliamentary life no less 
important, no less onerous, no less 
honourable. For four years, from 1877 
to 1881, he was one of the Commissioners 
named in the Act of 1877 for making 
Statutes for the University of Oxford. 
I recollect that when the names of the 
Commissioners were read out to the 
House, and the name of Mr. Matthew 
White Ridley, as he then was, was 
reached, though the last on the list, 
Mr. Robert Lowe, then a Member of 
this House, than whom there was no 
greater or more zealous University 
reformer, rose and expressed how entirely 
his confidence in that Commission was 
strengthened by the nomination of my 
right hon. Friend. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
For four other years, from 1886 to 1890, 
my right hon. Friend was Chairman of 
the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the establishment of the 
different offices of State at home and 
abroad. The Commission was named 
after him—the Ridley Commission. It 
sat for four years, it presented volu- 
minaus Reports, and it did what few 
Commissions do, led to important results. 
At any rate, my right hon. Friend 
deserves credit for the public spirit and 
for the admirable way in which he dis- 
charged his duties on that Commission. 
But that is not all. This House has 
known my right hon. Friend as a Mem- 
ber of the Government in two most im- 
portant Departments. He has been 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and has filled the very 
important office of Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. Those who were in the 
House eleven years ago will recollect that 
posts almost identical had been held by 
Mr. Arthur Peel, and that his holding of 
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them was urged as one of the considera- 
tions why he should be appointed 
Speaker. In short, I say my right hon. 
Friend comes to us with all those 
credentials which for the last half 
century have recommended to us 
the great Speakers who have sat 
in the Chair during that time— 
Mr. Peel, Sir Henry Brand, Mr. 
Denison, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. If 
I do not go back, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford has done, and call 
up the ghosts of past Speakers and the 
memories of Mr. Wynn, Colonel Wilson 
Patten, and even of Mr. Pitt—if I do 
not go through the whole century, I hope 
he will consider that half-a-century is 
enough for the present occasion. [A 
laugh.| I venture to say that my right 
hon. Friend has been recognised in the 
House, and accepted by the House, as a 
man designated some day to occupy the 
Speaker’s Chair, and even now, in spite 
of all that has fallen from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford, and 
from the Seconder of the Motion, I hope 
that my right hon. Friend may approve 
himself to the choice of this House, for I 
must say again this election does not 
rest upon the majority, but upon the 
whole House and the individual Mem- 
bers of the House. On Monday we 
listened to the admirable address which 
Mr. Peel gave us from that Chair. To- 
day that Chair is empty, but the echoes 
of that address still linger in our ears, 
and the memory of that august and 
dignified presence has not faded away. 
Cheers.| The Chair is silent, the Chair 
is empty, but— 


“a. of yore, 
The Cesar’s t, shorn of Brutus? bust, 
Did but of Rome’s best son remind her more.” 


Voiceless though that Chair may be, it 
appeals to us by the memory of many 
centuries, by the recollection of the great 
and illustrious man we have just lost, 
to put aside all private feelings, all 
personal friendships, all party considera- 
tions—{Cheers and Counter Cheers|—to 
rise to the dignity of the occasion, and 
take great care that we select from our 
ranks a fit man to be a worthy successor to 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. I am confident 
that my right hon. Friend Sir Matthew 
White Ridley is such a man. There is 
no one to my mind who can combine so 
many qualifications as he does. I am 
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convinced that a great many of you on 
the other side of the House believe what 
I say—{ Laughter and Cheers|—and I ask 
you to express your opinions by your 
votes. I thank the House for the kind 
way in which you have listened to me, 
and I beg to propose that my right hon. 
Friend, Sir Matthew White Ridley, do 
take the Chair of this House as Speaker. 
[Opposition Cheers. | 

Mr. J. LLOYD WHARTON (York 
W.R., Ripon): Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
—It is with intense satisfaction that I 
rise to second the proposition which has 
been so ably and clearly made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Oxford University. Before I say a 
word of that I am here to say to-day, I 
wish to say one word, by way of protest, 
against what has fallen from the lips of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bedford. 
Did that hon. Gentleman suppose that 
there was going to fall from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford or from me—a friend of 
32 years’ standing—carping observations, 

i ing remarks, with regard to 
my old friend, the hon. and learned 
Member for Carlisle? If he did he 
was mistaken in his men. ages 
I had hoped that today this dis- 
cussion would be conducted without 
one word of acrimony. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Having said that I will myself not 
introduce one single word which will 
rouse any feelings in this House which 
can tend in that direction. I am 
not going, after the able and lucid 
statement of my right hon. Friend with 
regard to the qualificationsof Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, to reduplicate or to re- 
iterate anything he has said as to those 
qualifications. They are well-known, I 
believe, to every Member of the House, 
and I defy any hon. Gentleman to say 
this, at any rate—that in Sir Matthew 
White Ridley we have not got a man 
who is eminently qualified to take and 
to fill the great and dignified Office of 
Speaker. I think I can sum up the 
qualifications of my right hon. Friend in 
one line, one of the noblest lines that 
was ever written. I say of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley that, whether you look at 
his private or public life, he is a man who 
has worn “the white flower of a blame- 
less life.” (Hear, hear!”] I perhaps 
may consider myself in some little way 


entitled to speak of my right hon. Friend, 
Sir John Mowbray. 
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because now for many years I have acted 
humbly in a public capacity in the neigh- 
bouring county to that in which my 
right hon. Friend has done such good 
work. I only came from that county 
yesterday, and I can assure this House 
that every man I met there, without 
reference to Party, seemed to me only 
too anxious that the honour should be 
done to the North of England—{ Cries of 
“ Carlisle !”|—and to his native county 
by electing Sir Matthew White Ridley 
to that Chair. I feel that this is no 
question either of private friendship or 
of anything but public duty. A great 
and solemn duty now lies on every Mem- 
ber of the House, a duty which I pray 
and hope may be discharged without 
reference to any Party consideration. 
oo oh!”) I hope that every Mem- 

r of the House will give his Vote from 
a desire that the best man, best in the 
interest of this House, best in the interest 
of the history of this House, best in the 
interest of the country and of the Empire, 
may be selected to fill that Chair. With- 
out one single word against my hon. 
Friend opposite, I believe, nay, I know, 
that in my right hon. Friend here we 
have such a man; and more than that, I 
believe that in him we have the very best 
man who could be selected — having 
reference alike to his early training, to 
his work in the House, and to the feel- 
ings with which he is regarded by every 
man who has known him. I commend 
the name of Sir Matthew White Ridley 
to the acceptance of this House, and I 
second the proposition of my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for the Oxford 
University. ition Cheers. | 

*Mr. WILLIAM COURT GULLY 
(Carlisle), who was received with. loud 
Ministerial cheers, said: Sir Reginald 
Palgrave,—It is, I believe, in accord- 
ance with Parliamentary usage and pre- 
cedent that I should at this stage of our 
proceedings address a few observations 
to the House. It is rather an em- 
barrassing privilege, not only because one 
is called upon to speak about one’s self, 
but because, although the matter before 
the House raises a certain controversial 
position—a temporary one—between the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Blackpool Division and myself, it is im- 
possible for me to enter into the matters 
which are involved in the controversy. 
I do not rise, I need scarcely say, to 
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commend myself. Still less do I rise 
to utter one word of disparagement of 
the right hon. Baronet—a gentleman 
who, during his long and honourable 
Parliamentary career, has gained for 
himself the general esteem and respect 
of this House. [Cheers.] Ido not doubt 
' that the right hon. Gentleman who pro- 
posed him, and the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded him, have said not one word 
more than is just and true regarding his 
merits. I do not desire to gainsay one 
word that they have uttered—{“ Hear, 
hear !”|—and at the same time I must 
thank them for the kind expressions they 
have used towards me. I must also 
confess that while listening to the 
speeches of my two hon. Friends near me, 
I have felt very conscious that they have 
been speaking in far too flattering terms 
of any qualifications I may be thought 
to possess. This, at least, I hope I may 
say without egotism or offence, that, in 
my humble opinion, to be chosen Speaker 
of this ancient and famous Assembly is 
the greatest honour that can be conferred 
on any subject of Her Majesty by his 
fellow-subjects—{Cheers|—and the man 
upon whom such an honour falls has im- 
posed upon him the sacred duty of up- 
holding and maintaining untarnished the 
splendid reputation with which from its 
earliest history up to the present moment 
the Chair has been invested, as well as 
to preserve undiminished the dignity, 
the interests, and the privileges of this 
House. [Cheers.] Sir, this is not an 
occasion upon which a Member whose 
name has been proposed ought to trouble 
the House with many observations. The 
object of calling upon him to speak at 
all is, I understand, not that he should 
canvass the question before the House, 
but that he should inform the House 
whether or not he is willing to serve in 
the Office to which it is proposed to elect 
him. Sir, I submit myself in all humility 
to the wishes of the House. [ Ministerial 
Cheers.| If the House should think fit 
to call upon me to preside over its 
Debates, I shall do all that in me 
lies to act in a manner becoming that 
great Office. If otherwise, I shall always 
entertain a proud and grateful recollec- 
tion of the fact that a large number, 
at least, of my fellow Representatives, 
once thought me worthy of so high a 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool), who was re- 
ceived with loud Opposition cheers, said: 
Sir,—I am sure the House will allow me, 
in the first place, to express my strong 
personal acknowledgment of the favour- 
able—the far too favourable—manner in 
which my two old friends, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for my old 
University of Oxford and my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Ripon Divi- 
sion, have presented my name to the 
House as a candidate for the vacant 
Chair. I feel most deeply the high 
honour which they and others have 
conferred upon me in thinking me in any 
degree worthy of such an Office. If at 
the present moment I do not say much 
—following the example of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Carlisle 
— it is because I feel that, in making my 
submission to the House, and in humbly 
placing my services, if they should be so 
pleased, at their disposal, it is not be- 
fitting or proper that anything much 
should be said by the candidates. 
(Hear, hear!”] It would ill become 
me to enlarge upon the qualities which 
should attach to the occupant of that 
Chair, for I am deeply sensible I should 
only indicate to what an extent my own 
personality falls short of that ideal and 
and of that splendid example which has 
been so recently shown to us. Any man, 
either in this House or outside of it, may 
well shrink from such a comparison. 
Less do I think it would become me to 
say a word of any of the qualifications 
which the partiality and indulgence of 
my friends may have endeavoured to 
persuade myself and others that I 

. The decision to-day is to be 
arrived at by the free judgment of others 
upon the past conduct in life and the 
= conduct in this House of any Mem- 

r who may be submitted to the con- 
sideration of this Assembly. ([‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It is a very painful thing to me 
to be put into competition with my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle, both on private and public grounds. 
I know well that the authority of that 
Chair, which is of such supreme and 
vital importance to the order and liber- 
ties of debate, is based alike upon the 
severe impartiality of its occupant, and 
upon the absolute confidence which is 
accordingly reposed in him by every 
Member and every Party in this House. 
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[Cheers.| I trust, Sir, that what has 
been occurring during the last few weeks 
and the events of to-day may not, in any 
degree whatever, render the task on 
either side, in the future, more difficult ; 
and I am confident that the whole 
House will re-echo that sentiment, and 
will devote itself to that great end. 
[Cheers.] Sir, if it should be the plea- 
sure of the House to elect me to that 
Chair, I shall, to the best of my poor 
abilities, endeavour to attain to that 
splendid impartialicy which we have re- 
cently witnessed, and to endeavour to 
win from every quarter of the House 
that confidence which is the main 
strength of its Speaker. [Cheers.] If, 
however, the efforts of my Friends to 
impose upon me this high and honour- 
able task should not be successful, I shall 
(as will all of them I may with the 
utmost confidence say), with an equal 
zeal for the order and dignity of this 
House, co-operate with every Member in 
it to hand down unimpaired to those 
who come after us that magnificent in- 
heritance of the authority and indepen- 
dence of the Chair. [Cheers.] I hope I 
have not said too much; and I humbly 
submit myself to the judgment of the 
House. [Opposition Cheers.] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.), who, on rising, was greeted with 
Oppisition cheers, said: Sir Reginald 
Palgrave,—I should gladly have followed 
such precedents as would justify me in 
keeping silence on this occasion had it 
seemed consistent with my public duty 
to do so; and if the only question before 
the House had lain between two Gentle- 
men, both qualified by their Parliamen- 
tary antecedents for filling the great 
Office of Speaker for this Assembly, I 
should certainly not have ventured 
to intervene in this Debate. [ Hear, 
hear!”) Although, nominally, the 
matter is left to the House, we all 
know that this is a Government 
proceeding—{“‘ Hear, hear !”]—and the 
course which the Government have 
thought fit to adopt on this occasion is, 

Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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in my judgment, not only so absolutely 
without precedent, but is so absolutely 
dangerous to the future efficiency of our 
proceedings, that I should have thought 
myself guilty of a great wrong had I 
kept silence to-day. [Opposition Cheers.] 
I need not tell the House that the very 
last thing I desire to do is, to say one 
word which can directly, or indirectly, 
give pain—I will not say pain, but any 
uneasiness or any unpleasant feeling—to 
any Gentleman in this House, and, least 
of all, to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just submitted himself to 
the pleasure of the House—I mean the 
hon. Member for Carlisle. [ Hear, 
hear!”] Sir, I have not the pleasure or 
the honour of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s acquaintance. The loss is 
my own. All those who know him, and 
there are many in this House who know 
him, unite with the Seconder of the 
Motion that he take the Chair in dwell- 
ing upon the personal charm and high 
character of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. [“ Hear, hear!”] Sir, I 
can assure him that not only are 
we who do not know him ready to 
accept the testimony of those who do 
know him, but we believe that, should 
he be elected to the Chair, he will show 
himself not only a high-minded ;and 
honourable gentleman, but an absolutely 
impartial judge as between Member and 
Member and Party and Party. [Cheers.] 
But, Sir, other considerations must be 
brought to the determination of this 
great issue. The House must have 
noticed, I think, the great contrast be- 
tween the speeches of the Mover and 
Seconder of the hon. and learned 
Member for Carlisle, and the speeches 
of the Mover and Seconder of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Blackpool. 
[Opposition Cheers.] I do not allude 
to that unfortunate and jarring note 
which the Mover of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle so unhappily, and so un- 
historically, introduced into this Debate. 
[Opposition Cheers.) The hon. Member 
for Bedford apparently thought it not 
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inconsistent with the duty he was per- 
forming to throw a taunt to this side of 
the House, and to suggest that in the 
course we are taking we are animated 
by a desire to support some particular 
interest in the country. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me a 
word. I was engaged in thinking what 
possible objection could be raised to the 
candidature of my hon. and learned 
Friend — [Opposition Cries of “Oh!” 
and Ministerial Cheers|—and in looking 
over the history of previous contests, 
now a long time ago, I came upon that 
objection to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred. I can only say to 
the House that I did not for a moment 
put it seriously forward—{ Opposition 
Cries of “Oh!”|—or with the slighest 
intention of inflicting pain upon anyone, 
and certainly not in the slightest sense 
to disparage the claim of my right hon. 
Friend opposite. [Opposition Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” and Ministerial Cheers.| I 
can only regret that what I put forward, 
merely to discard as impossible and 
not at all likely to be urged, should have 
caused misunderstanding. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Of course, if the 
hon. Gentleman meant it as a joke I 
have not another word to say. [Opposi- 
tion Laughter and Cheers, and Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
No, Sir, it is not I who desire to intro- 
duce superfluous controversy. I sup- 
posed it was the hon. Gentleman. Am 
I to take it seriously or am I not? If 
I am to take it seriously I would remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who object to 
what I have just said, that if you look 
through the list of Speakers for the last 
hundred years you will find that the Tory 
Speakers—those who have been elected 
from the Tory side of the House—have 
not as a rule, been landowners—{ Opposi- 
tion Cheers|—but if you want to find 
specimen representatives of the landed in- 
terest you will find them in the two great 
Whig Speakers, Mr. Denison and Mr. 
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I pass from the speech of the proposer of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle to the far 
more agreeable task of considering what 
was said by the Seconder. [Cheers.] The 
Seconder of the Motion in a speech of 
admirable taste dwelt upon the great 
professional claims and the admirable 
private character of the Member for 
Carlisle. But there was one point upon 
which we should like to have heard some- 
thing either from the Mover or the 
Seconder, or from both—namely, the 
special Parliamentary qualifications pos- 
sessed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. [Cheers.| The Mover did, ind ed, 
tell us that Mr. Speaker Shaw Lefevre 
had only been a Member of this House 
nine years at the time he was elected 
Speaker, and he said nine years was pre- 
cisely the length of time and length of 
experience possessed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Carlisle. Yes, Sir, 
the length of time is the same in both 
cases ; but how, in the two cases, were 
these nine years spent from a Parliamen- 
tary point of view? It is not too much 
to say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlisle is abso- 
lutely unknown to us in his Parliamen- 
tary capacity. [Cheers.] Warm friends, 
devoted friends, deserved friends, he 
doubtless has on both sides of the House. 
But he is wholly unknown to us in any 
capacity connected with the work of this 
House. He has never, so far as I am 
aware, opened his lips in our Debates ; he 
has never, so far as I know, served on a 
Private Bill Committee ; he has never, 
so far as I know, served on a Select 
Committee ; he has never, so far as I 
know, attended on a Grand Com- 
mittee. [Cheers.] What is the case of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre? Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
had busied himself during his nine years 
of membership, not only with Debates in 
this House, but in the great work of re- 
organising the system of our Private Bill 
Legislation, at that time proving itself 
utterly inadequate to meet the increasing 
needs of the great railway development. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 1837—when his 
31 
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predecessor in the Chair was re-elected 
in the new Parliament—was selected by 
the general sense of his Party and of the 
House—such was his standing in the 
House—to be the proposer of the re 
election of Mr. Speaker Abercrombie ; and 
when two years afterwards Mr. Speaker 
Abercrombie resigned on account of ill- 
health, everybody felt that, at all events, 
whatever might be said against Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, it was impossible to deny that 
he had, during those nine years, done 
great work in the House of Commons, 
and had identified himself so far as was 
possible with the House of Commons. 
You will search our records in vain for 
an instance of a Party or a Government 
selecting as their candidate for this high 
Office any man who has not made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the Rules 
and the Procedure of the House, not by 
getting them up out of a book, but by 
constant study, by constant attendance, 
and by constant work in the House. We 
have chosen Speakers, as it were, from 
among our own children, from those 
whose ambitions have been Parliamen- 
tary ambitions, whose work has been 
Parliamentary work, and it is saying 
nothing against the hon. Gentleman, 
nothing to which I am sure either he 
nor the most devoted of his Friends will 
object, to remind the House, for it is a 
matter of public notoriety, not only that 
his labours have not lain within these 
walls, but that his legitimate and his 
honourable ambitions have been in other 
walks of life. That seems to me a 
sufficiently overwhelmning and conclusive 
reason for the votes that those of us 
mean to give who intend to support my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Blackpool. There is only one other 
point which it is perhaps absolutely 
necessary for me to advert to before sit- 
ting down. Lord Russell—Lord John 
Russell, as he then was—in 1835 laid 
down the broad proposition that the 
Speaker should represent the political 
feelings of the majority of the House. 
That, apparently, was the orthodox 
Mr. Balfour. 
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Whig doctrine of that day. To that 
doctrine I do not subscribe, and cer- 
tainly the Party to which I belong— 
from whose ranks no Speaker, on his 
first election, has been drawn for two 
generations—cannot be accused of ever 
having attempted to use their Party 
majority, when they possessed it, to put 
in the Chair any Gentleman who shared 
their political views. ([Cheers.] But, 
Sir, the Government have chosen, under 
circumstances which should have made 
them, I should have said, more than 
usually anxious to consult the general 
view of all Parties in the House—under 
circumstances which should have made 
them specially cautious in violating any 
Parliamentary tradition—the Govern- 
ment have deliberately chosen to insist—. 
[ Loud Criesof “Courtney” fromthe Minis- 
terial and Nationalist Benches |—they have 
deliberately elected to break all Parlia- 
mentary traditions. [Cheers and Cries of 
“No, no!” and “Courtney.”] Name a 
precedent. I challenge anyone to con- 
tradict me, that the Government, in pro- 
posing to call an hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has taken so little part 
in our Parliamentary proceedings, and 
has so little identified himself with our 
Parliamentary life, have absolutely 
broken every tradition which has pre- 
vailed during the last century. [Cheers.]} 
Under these circumstances, if we 
assemble in this House under changed 
conditions, we must remember that if 
the Tory Party or the Unionist Party— 
[Ironical Ministerial Cheers|—do not con- 
sider themselves compelled to follow the 
precedents which they, and not the 
Whig or Liberal Party, have set in this 
matter, the fault will be not with the 
hon. Gentleman who has been put by 
his friends in what I cannot but regard 
as a false position—[Cheers and Cries of 
“Oh, oh !”}]—the fault will be not with 
him, still less with us, but with the 
Government who, as I think, on an 
occasion so important for the future 
interests of this House, have deliberately 
elected to cast to the winds all precedent 
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and all tradition for the purpose of 
pressing upon our attention one of their 
own friends. [Cheers.] 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I deeply regret—{ Opposi- 
tion Laughter |—and I think theright hon. 
Gentleman will one day regret, that he 
has departed from the precedents estab- 
lished by the great masters of Parlia- 
mentary law—({Mr. Baurour : “Peel” |— 
who on the last occasion when there was 
a contest on the Speakership, in 1839—I 
refer to Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel—determined that neither 
of the Leaders on either of the Front 
Benches should take part in a discussion 
of this character—{Cheers]—but that 
they should leave the decision to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, has thought fit to, I will not 
say invent, but to produce what I think 
will be regarded as an evil example in 
generations to come, by giving to 
a@ discussion of this character, un- 
necessarily, by his intervention, a 
Party character which it need not have 
had. [* Oh, oh!” and Cheers.} All I 
can say is, that, in all the speeches which | Y®) 
preceded his, the speakers, regardful of 
the character of this House, have care- 
fully avoided introducing Party con- 
siderations. [Cries of “ Whitbread.”] 
No, no. I heard nothing of a Party 
character in my hon. Friend’s speech. | of 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his extreme anxiety to find an oppor- 
tunity for a Party attack upon the 
Government, has made two objections to 
the election of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Carlisle. He 
says that my hon. and learned Friend 
is comparatively unknown—{ Opposition 
Cheers|—and that he has taken but little 
part in the business of this House. 
[Opposition Cheers.] Now that is not a 
new objection taken by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. Within the last 
twenty-four hours I have read, from a 
gentleman who sits upon the Front Bench 
opposite—the hon. Member for Wigton- 
shire—an account of the feelings and 
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the action of the Conservative Party 
at the time of the election of Mr. Peel. 
He describes in very graphic terms what 
took place on that occasion, and I will 
ask leave to read to the House the words 
of that hon. Gentleman. He said—I 
read this because it was headed with his 
name— 

“When Mr. Brand his Office, we 


thought then that we were losing a Speaker 
who, hk high qualities now, be deve- 


loped in Penson ype was er ess in @ 
singular carriage an on 
When Mr. was mentioned as edueun 


sor, he was unknown even by 
large minority of the House 
[Loud Cheers. | 

Mr. BALFOUR: He had been an 
Under Secretary. [Cheers.] 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX 
CHEQUER: These are not my words ; 
these are the words of your colleague, 
printed last night. [Cheers.] 

BO ad Members had ever heard him speak, 

were the murmurs when it became 
oi +t the Government intended to support 


his candidature. Howbeit, the Conservatives 


being in a ho minority in that Parliament, 
it was wisely — 


yes, there were wise men to decide in 
those days—[Cheers]— 


“‘ that the best course was to accept the Govern- 
ment nominee ; 


and, mark this— 
“* on the understanding that, should the fortunes 


ge Raul tes toa very 


+ them in a position to do so, 
wou bring forward 1 hl pemeyind rs bery 
fitting time. One thing was quite settled, that 
nothing should induce the Conservative Pa 


to keep this unknown man in the Chair a 
moment after they should be in a position to 
turn him out.’’ 


And this is the concluding sentence :— 


“* We will not have this man to reign over us,’ 
ee Pe mee eee the Tory rank and 


Theright hon. Gentleman has not even the 
privilege of being the new inspirer of this 
policy, of this spirit, of this language. 
It was exactly the same spirit, the same 
language, the same policy, which inspired 
that Party at the election of Mr. Peel ; 
and I should have thought that the 
experience of those sentiments might 
3K 
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have induced the right hon. Gentleman 
to have abstained from reproducing them 
to-day. 

[Mz. BALFOUR made a remark 
across the Table which was inaudible in 
the Gallery. ] 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I remember the circum- 
stances very well, and I can bear witness 
to the truth of this extract. So much 
for the first point of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the year 1839, when 
Lord John Russell and Sir R. Peel, both 
being responsible for the character of 
this House, entered upon a contest 
of this kind—there are few men in 
the House who can remember that 
time, though my recollection as a boy 
goes back to those days—Party spirit 
was never higher than it was at that 
moment. It was just after the Bed- 
chamber Plot, and, therefore, never was 
+ at spirit higher than it was when 

w Lefevre was proposed on one 

ds and Mr. Goulburn on the other, and 
the two Leaders on either side of the 
use wisely, I think, and prudently 
autsiand from raising the Party ques- 
tion. The question which was raised 
then was no doubt the choice of one of two 
candidates—we may have a difference of 
opinion as to which is most fit, but no- 
body will deny that both are fit. ete 

My hon. Friend the Seconder wittily sai 
that there are at least two men in this 
House who are fit to be Speakers, and I 
thought when my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon was addressing us that he 
proved there were more than two. But 
the argument in 1839 was not one of 
bitter and acrimonious Party spirit, such 
as the right hon. Gentleman has endea- 
voured to incite. [“Oh!” and inter- 
ruption.| Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert were incapable of taking 
such a course. In 1835 no doubt it 
was a different case, because that was a 
question of displacing a Speaker already 
in the Chair on the ground of alleged 

political partiality. [Mr. T. G. Bowzgs : 
“No.”] But yes. Of course, the per- 
sonal yen of the hon. Member for 
— goes further back than 
[Zanghtor] The second —— 

ught against us in 
wade nad the right hon. Geathaten bs is 


Chancellor of the Eachequer. 
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that the Government have endeavoured 
tyrannically to impose upon this House 
a Speaker by the force of the majority. 
The right hon. Gentleman must know, 
and does know, that the charge is 
absolutely unfounded. ([Cheers.] He 
knows perfectly well that the first object 
of Her Majesty’s Government and of 
myself, who hold myself responsible to 
the House of Commons not merely as a 
Member of the Government, but in what 
I regard as a far more responsible posi- 
tion, that of Leader of the House of 
Commons—that my first object was to 
secure, if it were possible, a unanimous 
election. [Cheers.| It was my first, as 
it was my last, object to do so, and who 
has defeated it? [Cheers and Counter 
Cheers.| Sir, it is perfectly well known 
who it was. You talk of men of 
Parliamentary experience. The right 
hon. Gentleman knows that my 
object and the object of the Gov- 
ernment was to secure in the Chair 
that man who of all others——{Loud 
Cheers, which drowned the conclusion of 
the sentence|—who alone——_ [ Renewed 
Cheers Counter Cheers. Who 
was it prevented it? The friends of 
that Gentleman who politically act with 
him. [Cries of “Labouchere,” and in- 
terruption.| Allow me to proceed. 
They officially declared that they were 

and anxious to support his 
election, but as their Tory allies—those 
were the words—were determined upon 
@ particular candidate they must with- 
draw their support. ([Cheers.] If it 
had not been for that compact, which is 
worked in such a singular way, both 
inside this House and out of it—{‘“‘ Hear, 
hear !”|—not very advantageously, as it 
seems to me, to either Party—if it had 
not, I say, been for that compact, there 
would have been, if not a unanimous 
election to the Chair, at least an over- 
whelming majority of far above 100 in 
favour of the Gentleman to whom I have 
referred. It was the veto of the right 
hon. Gentleman who in the name of a 
minority—and in that case it would 
have been a small minority—undertakes 
to dictate to this House and to its 
majority who shall be designated to be 
in the Chair. Therefore, if unfortunately 
to-day we are, after the lapse of so many 
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to have a contest for the 
er it is the fault of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. [Angry Cries 
of “No.”] I protest I have laboured 
from first to last to prevent this contro- 
versy. Dna ao. There is no man 
in this House who does not know I am 
stating what is the fact. [Renewed In- 
terruption and Cries of “ BANNERMAN.”] 
I hear the name of another gentleman 
mentioned, my right hon. Friend who 
sits beside me. In answer to that, I 
have to say, in the first place, that it 
would have been contrary to all Parlia- 
mentary precedent that any Member of 
the Cabinet from this Bench should have 
gone to that Chair. That, in itself, was 
to my mind an objection of the strongest 
character to such a proceeding. But I 
want to know—By what right does the 
minority of the House undertake to 
dictate who should be the person to 
fill the Speaker’s Chair? [Cheers.] They 
say—* You shall either take the man on 
your side we name or you shall take the 
man on our side we name.” [Cheers.] 
For that there is no precedent ; there is 
for the position which the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought fit to create, 
no justification. I am extremely sorry. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that I 
have done my best to prevent the inter- 
vention either of himself or of myself in 
this Debate. I have deprecated it from 
the first. First of all I desired there 
should be no contest at all, and the next 
thing I desired was that if there was to 
be a contest there should be as little of 
Party spirit imported into it as could be. 
The right hon. Gentleman, first of all, 
has refused that the matter should be 
determined without a contest, and after- 
wards he endeavoured by his intervention 
in this Debate to give it a Party aspect. 
[An Hon. MEMBER: “ Whitbread.” I 
am sorry it should be so; but under the 
circumstances of this case, he having 
chosen to give it a Party aspect, I shall 
give my warm and cordial support to my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Carlisle. [Cheers. 

Mr. B ‘OUR, who was prevented 
for a space of about two minutes from 
uttering a word by loud and sustained 
cries of “ Spoke, spoke !” proceeding from 
the Irish Nationalist Benches: The 
House will readily believe——[Cries of 
“Spoke” from Mr. T. M. Heaty, and a 
voice: “ Order, Healy !”}—— 
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*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER again rose and lifted his 
arm in mute appeal for order. Com- 
parative silence having been restored, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ad- 
dressing the Irish Members, said: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to speak in explanation. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I can assure hon. 
Members that I have sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the rules of Debate not to 
endeavour, under the guise of a 
explanation, to go beyond the limits of a 
personal explanation. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
I was only going to say that, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has introduced 
certain considerations, drawn from a 
period antecedent to the candidature of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle, I must not be understood as 
admitting the accuracy of the history 
he has given of my share in those pro- 
ceedings. [Cheer| 

The House then divided on the Motion 
that Mr. Gully should take the Chair as 
Speaker, the Tellers for the Ayes being 
Mr. T. Ellis and Mr. W. A. McArthur ; 
and for the Noes, Sir J. Mowbray and 
Mr. Wharton. When all the Members 
had returned to the House from the 
Division Lobbies, and it was seen 
that the Clerk at the Table handed 
to Mr. Thomas Ellis, the Govern- 
ment Whip, the slip of paper containing 
the numbers, the election of Mr. Gully 
being thereby notified, the occupants of 
the Ministerial Benches cheered loudly. 


The numbers were :—Ayes, 285 ; Noes, 
274.—[Division List, No. 43.] 


The result of the Division was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged cheers 
and counter cheers. 


On returning into the House, Mr. 
Gully had taken a corner seat on the 
fourth Bench above the Gangway on the 
Ministerial side of the House. After 
the announcement of the numbers Mr. 
Whitbread rose from his place, and, 
having approached Mr. Gully, took him 
by the hand and conducted him as 
Speaker-Elect to the Chair amid cheers. 


*Then Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT, stand- 
ing on the upper step of the Chair, 
addressed the House. He said: I beg 
to tender to the House my most humble 
and earnest thanks for the signal and 
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unlooked-for honour that has been con-| congratulated my right hon. Friend 
ferred upon me by electing me to be| opposite, the Member for the Blackpool 


Speaker of this House. But whilst I feel 
the greatness of the honour, I feel still 
more deeply the weight of the responsi- 
bility undertaken. When I remember the 
great names and reputations of the dis- 
tinguished men who in the past have sat 
in the position where I am standing 
now, and still more when I remember 
that great Speaker whom we saw yester- 
day in this Chair—when I remember his 
dignity and courtesy, his impartiality and 
firmness, his consummate knowledge of 
the law and usages of Parliament, and the 
vigour, rapidity, and tact with which he 
applied that knowledge to the busi- 
ness before the House —I confess I 
cannot but look forward with anxiety 
to the comparison, the inevitable com- 
parison, which must daily be made be- 
tween my inexperience and shortcomings 
and all the great qualities and tradi- 
tions which we have been accustomed 
to associate with the Speaker’s Chair. 
But I do venture to rely to some extent 
= the generous indulgence of the 

ouse—{ Cheers |—towards oneof its least 
distinguished Members, who is suddenly 
called upon to follow so great a pre- 
decessor in so great a place ; and I know 
that I can always largely rely upon that 
support which the House will give to the 
authority of the Chair, not out of any 
regard for its occupant, but out of con- 
sideration for the dignity of the House 
itself, and the good order of its Debates. 
[Cheers.] I do venture also to put some 
reliance upon the consciousness I feel my- 
self of an earnest desire to do my duty 
to the House diligently, faithfully, and 
efficiently, without fear or favour, and 
without respect of persons. [Loud Cheers. ] 
These considerations give me the courage 
once more to submit myself humbly to 
the wishes of the House, and to take my 
seat in the Chair to which the House 
has elected me. [Loud and prolonged 
Cheers. | 


The SersEant-at-ArmMs advanced up 
the floor of the House and replaced the 
Mace upon the Table, and— 


*Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT took his seat 
in the Chair. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Mr. Gully,—I rise to con- 
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Division, if the House had pronounced 
in his favour—I rise to congratulate 
you upon your taking your seat in that 
historical Chair. [Cheers.] I feel certain 
that you will do honour to the Chair, 
and I also feel certain that, in spite of 
the Discussion and the Division which we 
have had, you will receive—as my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Black- 
pool Division would have received—from 

th sides of the House the support 
which you will greatly need in dis- 
charging the duties which you have to 
perform. [Cheers.] ¢ 
Mr. BALFOUR: Mr. Gully,—I desire 
to associate myself with what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman. (Cheers. | 
You have been elected by a majority ; 
you are now, Sir, the Representative of 
the whole House ; and if I may venture 
to speak on behalf of the minority— 
on behalf of those who voted in the 
minority Lobby—I desire to tender you 
on their behalf the expression of our 
perfect confidence in your impartiality, 
and to say that you will receive from 
us every assistance which it is in our 
power to give you, with the object of 
relieving the labours and lightening 
the responsibilities of the heavy task 
you have undertaken. [Loud Cheers. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or THs - 
CHEQUER : I rise to give notice that, 
by the Queen’s Command, the 8 er 
whom the House has elected will be pre- 
sented for Her Majesty’s approval in the 
House of Lords on Monday, April 22nd, 
so that the Speaker will be able to take 
the Chair on that day at Three o'clock. 
I beg to move, Sir, “That this House 
do now adjourn.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT put the 
Motion, which was agreed to. 


Tue Ministers present and other Mem- 
bers, as they passed the Chair, shook 
hands with Mr. Speaker-Elect, and con- 
gratulated him on his appointment. 


The House adjourned at Ten minutes 
to Two o’ unti! 
Monday, 22nd. 





gratulate you, Sir, as I should have 
Mr. Speaker-Elect. 


a 








2 by the Member. 


4. * 
An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revisior 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 22nd April 1895. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Oxford—after the death 


of his Uncle. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

William Court Gully, Esquire, Q.C., 
Speaker-elect, presented to the Lords 
Commissioners (by command of Her 
Majesty) under a Commission issued on, 
that behalf. 


The Commissioners were the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell), the Earl of 
Kimberley, Earl Spencer, Lord Carring- 
ton, and Lord Kensington. 


*Mr. SPEAKER-ELECT, addressing 
the Commissioners, said: T have to inform 
your Lordships that Her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons, in obedience to Her 
Royal command, in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights and privileges, have 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker, 
and their choice has fallen on me. I 
therefore present myself at your 
Lordships’ bar and submit myself to Her 
Majesty’s gracious approbation. 

' Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: It 
not being convenient for Her Majesty 
to be present at this time, a Commission 
has been issued under the Great Seal, 
commanding us and several other Lords 
to notify and to declare Her Majesty’s 
approbation of the choice of her faithful 
Commons of William Court Gully to be 
Speaker, and which Commission you shall 
now hear read. 


The Reading Clerk (the Hon. Slingsby 
Bethell) read the Commission at the 
table. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: Mr. 
Gully—We have it in command from 
Her Majesty to declare Her Majesty's 
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gence, and efficiency to fulfil the 
important duties of the high office of 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to 
which you have been chosen by that 
House ; and in obedience to the Com- 
mission which has been read, and by 
virtue of the authority therein contained, 
we do declare Her Majesty’s Royal 
allowance and confirmation of you, Sir, 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Mr. SPEAKER: My Lords —I 
submit myself in all humility to Her 
Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure, and 
if in the discharge of my duties aid in 
maintaining the rights and privileges of 
the Commons House of Parliament I 
shall be led into any inadvertent error, 
I pray that the blame may be im- 
puted to me alone and not to Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons. 


Mr. Speaker retired, followed by the 
large body of Members who stood near 
the Bar. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR rose 
shortly afterwards, and, taking his seat 
for a moment on the Woolsack, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
Kimberley) moved the adjournment of 
the House until Tuesday, the 30th. 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS, No. 2 (1895). 

Reports from Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives in Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States on legislative measures 
for suppressing gambling in fictitious 
wheat contracts, presented. 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS, 1886-87. 
Eighth Annual Report of the Crofters 
Commission, being for the year to 3lst 
December 1894, presented. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Report by J. Struthers, Esquire, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 6f Schools 
in Scotland, on Sloyd and Kinder- 
garten occupations in the elementary 
school, presented. 


The House adjourned at a quarter past 
Three o’clock, to Tuesday the 

30th instant, a quarter 

past ‘Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd April 1895. 





Mr. Speaker-eLect (Mr. William 
Court Gully, Q.C.), took the Chair at 
Three o’Clock, when Prayers were read 
by the Chaplin (the Rev. Dr. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury). 


THE SPEAKER. 


A Message was delivered by the Yeo- 
man Usher of the Black Rod (Captain 
T. D. Butler). 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker-Elect, with 
the House, went up to the House of 
Peers, where Mr. Speaker-Elect was pre- 
sented to the Lords Commissioners for 
the approbation of Her Majesty. 


Then the Lord High Chancellor, one 
of the said Commissioners, signified Her 
Majesty’s approbation of Mr. Speaker- 
Elect, in the name, and on behalf of, 
Her Majesty. 


The House being returned,— 


*Mr. SPEAKER said : I have to report 
to the House that this House has been in 
the House of Peers, where Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to signify by 
Her Lords Commissioners Her approba- 
tion of the choice of myself as Speaker of 
this House. I take this opportunity of 
repeating to the House my respectful ac- 
knowledgments of the honour it has done 
me, and the confidence it has reposed in 
me, and of renewing the assurance of my 
entire devotion to theservice of the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I have to acquaint the House that the 
Address of Tuesday the 9th inst., to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty 


‘*That she will be most graciously pleased to 
confer some signal mark of her Royal favour 
upon the Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
Speaker of this House, for his eminent services 
during the important period in which he has, 
with such distinguished ability and dignity, pre- 
sided in the Chair of this House, and to assure 
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Her Majesty that whatever expense Her Majesty 
may think proper to incur on that account this 
House will make good the same,”’ 


has been presented to Her Majesty, and 
Her Majesty has been pleased to receive 
the same very graciously, and has com- 
manded me to acquaint this House that 
Her Majesty is desirous, in compliance 
with the wishes of her faithful Commons, 
to confer upon the said Right Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel some signal mark 
of her Royal favour, but, as the same 
cannot be effectually granted and secured 
without the concurrence of Parliament, 
Her Majesty recommends to the House 
of Commons the adoption of such mea- 
sures as may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. Accordingly, 
Sir, I beg to give notice that I will to- 
morrow move a Committee of this House, 
and in order that it may be the first 
Order of the Day I make the proper 
motion that it shall have precedence of 
all other Orders. 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the question, 
“ That this House will to-morrow resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider Her 
Majesty’s gracious message,” and the 
Motion was agreed to amid cheers. 


NEW WRIT. 


For the Borough of Leeds (East Divi- 
sion) v. Lawrence Gane, esquire, Q.C., 
deceased.—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 


Mr. C. H. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) presented a petition of behalf of the 
body of English Presbyterian ministers 
in and near London and Westminster 
showing— 

“ that, in view of the serious outrages which have 
been perpetrated in Armenia, and the continued 
disre; by the Turkish Government of the 

rovisions of the 61st Article of the Berlin 
Treat and of other treaty obligations, it is the 
bounden duty of this country, having regard to 
the responsibility which it has incurred, to use 
every effort to secure the introduction of 
definite and permanent reforms in Armenia, 
with the object of giving security to the lives 
and property of the inhabitants of those 
provinces.” 


The petition was signed on behalf of 
the petitioners by Dr. Brooke Herford 
(chairman), James Harwood, B.A., and 
Frank K. Freeston (hon. sec.). 
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QUESTIONS. 


DISTRESS AND PILOT SIGNALS. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has received 
a letter from the coxswain of the Walmer 
lifeboat and the coxswain of the Deal 
lifeboat, dated 20th March last, stating 
that in their experience it is very difficult 
to distinguish at times what is required 
when they see signals fired at sea, and 
assuring him that they have on several 
occasions launched their boats, at the 
risk of their lives, in answer to signals 
supposed to be distress signals, only to 
find that the vessels firing these signals 
did not require assistance ; whether he 
is aware that, after the collision between 
the Rosa Mary and the W. A. Scholten 
off Dover, the latter showed signals of 
distress, which were seen by the | 
of the royal mail packet Wave (Captain 
Bennett), and mistaken by him for pilot 
signals, with the result that, whereas 
the Wave could easily have rescued all 
hands, the W. A. Scholten subsequently 
foundered with a loss of 128 lives ; and 
whether he can hold out any hope of 
inquiry or action by the Board of Trade 
on the subject ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tat BOARD or TRADE 
(Mr. Tuomas Burt, Morpeth): Yes, 
Sir, my right hon. Friend has received 
the letter referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and a reply has been sent to the 
effect that distinctive signals of distress 
are already provided by the inter- 
national regulations, and that, if they 
are improperly used, claims as for 
salvage may be made under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act against the masters 
and owners of the ships so using them. 
The collision between the Rosa Mary | 
and the W. A. Scholten occurred eight 
years ago, but I am informed that the 
Board of Trade have no information 
confirming the statement that the Wave 
could have saved those lost from the 
Dutch ship if her distress signals had 
not been mistaken for pilot signals. As 
my right hon. Colleague has already 
stated to the House in reply to questions 
on the 15th of March and the Ist instant, 
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he is advised that the existing distress 
signals are quite distinctive, and that if 
they are properly used no confusion 
should arise. These signals are inter- 
national, and have worked well for many 
years, and the Board of Trade see no 
occasion for further action or inquiry 
with regard to them. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether Roman candles 
were commonly recognised as danger 
signals, though not in the Code? 

Mr. BURT: I have no information. 


THE FINANCE ACT AND THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
S.E., Stretford): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether the Finance Act of 
1894, Section 20, applies to the British 
Possessions in Victoria; and, if not, 
when the Order in Council will be 
granted to Victoria as regards duty on 
property in that possession. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 


|Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 


lar): The attention of the Colonies has 
been expressly called to this provision of 
the Finance Act, but the Government of 
Victoria has not yet requested that this 
Section may be applied by Order in 
Council to that Colony. — 

Mr. MACLURE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, 
under the Finance Act, 1894, Section 
20, which provides that where in a British 
Possession to which this Section applies, 
duty is payable in respect of any pro- 
perty situate in such Possession, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue ought 
to allow a sum equal to the amount of 
that duty to be deducted from the 
Estate Duty payable under the Finance 
Act ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In the case put, the Com- 
missioners do allow, under Section 20 of 
the Finance Act, 1894, a sum equal to the 
amount of the Duty paid, or payable, in 
the British Possession to which the Section 
applies, to be deducted from the Estate 
Duty payable here in respect of the pro- 
perty situate in the British Possession. 
If more Duty on that property is pay- 
able in the British Possession than is 
payable here, we get nothing; if less 
we get the difference. 
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CHITRAL. 

Si D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
asked the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether the news of the relief 
of Chitral had been confirmed 1 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have not been in communica- 
tion with the India Office at all. 


NAMAQUALAND. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether three Byitish subjects are im- 
prisoned in Namaqualand by the German 
authorities under a German military law, 
and whether he can state the circum- 
stances connected with their imprison- 
ment, and the view taken of it by Her 
Majesty’s Government? And whether 
any attempt has been made to secure 
the release of the two Messrs. Duncan 
and of Mr. McKemmie? 

*Sir E. GREY: Two British subjects, 
Messrs. Duncan and McKemmie, were 
arrested in June 1894, and a third, Mr. 
Duncan, jun., in November 1894, by 
the German authorities in South-west 
Africa, on a charge of having smuggled 
arms and ammunition across the Ger- 
man frontier for the use of Headrik 
Witbooi. Mr. Duncan, junr., has since 
been released. The papers in Duncan 
senior’s and McKemmie’s case are stated 
to have been sent to the Supreme Court 
at Windkock by the local judge at the 
end of last year for final decision. The 
case has been represented to the German 
Government with reference to the length 
of time during which these men appear 
to have been kept in confinement with- 
out being brought to trial, and we have 
asked for information as to the result of 
the trial. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 

THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mk. H. H. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) formally moved the 
Second Reading of the Factories and 
Workshops Bill. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, there was not much 
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room for controversy upon any one of the 
general or essential principles of the Bill, 
but there were many points upon which 
more information was needed than was 
given in the statement of the Home 
Secretary on the First Reading. There 
were other points upon which there was 
ground for supposing that the classes 
interested had not been very fully con- 
sulted, and there were also points which 
involved a good deal of dhaaiaithe, and 
which did not indicate very careful 
draughtsmanship. With regard to the dis- 
putable provisions, as to which the classes 
interested did not appear to have been 
consulted, the first of these was to be 
found in Clause 5, which refers to work 
in places outside the factory. In that 
case the occupier of the factory was to be 
made responsible for the sanitary con- 
dition of places which were not only 
exterior to his own factories, but which 
might even be situated outside the 
sanitary district in which his factory 
was situated, and in the composition or 
policy of which he could be said to 
have no influence. And this provision 
was by the second sub-section made to 
apply to any place, even though not a 
factory or a workshop from which the 
work was given out. That meant that 
the occupier of a factory or workshop 
was to be responsible for the sanitary 
condition of what might be really an 
office. That sub-section, he thought, 
required a certain amount of explanation. 
Then there was Clause 19, which related 
to the laundries. He had no doubt that 
a great deal of debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill would be directed to 
that clause. The Home Secretary knew 
that there was no point which divided 
more acutely, or created more passionate 
differences of opinion amongst the friends 
of the employment of women, than this 
proposal to include laundries within the 
general factory law. No doubt in the 
agitation which has led to the adoption 
of this proposal by the Government there 
had been a great deal visible of the 
agency of the general spirit of trades 
unionism which was directed, not exclu- 
sively, and he did not believe anybody 
could pretend in a preponderating degree 
by or in the interests of the women them- 
selves. The agitation had also been 
made stronger than it would otherwise 
have been by the indirect, if not the 
direct, representation, contrary to the fact 
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that laundries were not at present under 
the sanitary provisions of the general law, 
At the passing of the Act of 1891 the 
ordinary sanitary provisions to which 
workshops were liable—including those 
relating to all necessary painting and 
whitewashing—although they were made 
enforceable by the local as distinct from 
the Imperial authority, were made so 
locally enforceable not less in the case 
of factories and workshops which were 
not laundries as those which were, and 
for the first time the laundries were 
expressly made liable to the observance 
of these provisions. If that fact had 
been made known mnch of the force 
and weight of this agitation would have 
been taken away. Even if that were 
not so there were other considerations, 
besides the mere difference of opinion 
to which he had alluded, which should 
make the House particularly careful 
how it proceeded in the matter of pro- 
posals of this kind. There was, for 
instance, the fact that they had not 
yet been able to arrive at anything like 
an electoral consultation of the classes 
concerned. The time to say whether 
this legislation was justified or was 
founded upon the great bulk of the 
public opinion of those whom it princi- 
pally affected would arrive when, and 
not until, that House had extended the 
Parliamentary suffrage to women. The 
Home Secretary, no doubt, hoped he had 
disarmed one important element of oppo- 
sition because he had inserted words 
which rendered it necessary to bring 
the operation of the law into effect, that 
laundries should be carried on for the 
purpose of gain. By such a provision 
the right hon. Gentleman probably 
thought to disarm the opposition of 
those who objected to this kind of 
legislation in the interests of conventual 
institutions. He very much doubted 
whether those words would have the 
effect of excluding those laundries, and 
it was desirable that the right hon. 
Gentleman should inform them if such 
was his intention in inserting the words, 
and if not, whether he was prepared to 
adopt any modification of the clause 
which would remove the objections 
which were so strongly entertained in 
1891, and which, he might say, actually 
turned the scale in 1891, for the purpose 
of excluding conventual institutions from 
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these proposals. Clause 21, which re- 
lated to tenement factories, was one 
which particularly affected his consti- 
tuency. The main principle was, no 
doubt, good—which was that where a 
large building was let out in small com- 
partments, the mechanical power being 
derived from one common source, the 
provisions of the factory law should be 
made binding not upon each individual 
tenant and occupier but upon the owner 
of the entire building. He doubted, 
however, from the way the clause was 
drawn, whether the Home Secretary had 
avoided certain evils which he ought to 
have avoided. Was it intended, for 
instance, that a tenant of one of these 
compartments was to be under no lia- 
bility for his own uncleanly habits or 
for over-crowding? Then with regard 
to fencing, was there to be no liability 
except upon the owner of the building ? 
Of course it was right that certain pro- 
visions which related to the original 
construction of the building should be 
binding on, and should be enforced 
against, the owner of the building, but 
when these structural erections had 
been made, it stood to reason that the 
keeping of them in the condition in 
which they were legally required to be 
kept was a matter really under the 
control only of the tenant, and could 
not be said to be under the control of 
the owner of the building at all. As he 
read the clause, the owner of the ground 
rent escaped entirely, because by refer- 
ence to the Public Health Act it 
appeared that the owner, who was going 
to be made liable, was the owner who 
drew the rack rent from the building. 
He passed from that clause with the 
remark that he doubted whether all 
these provisions relating to tenement 
factories had been made so fully as they 
should have been—a matter of consulta- 
tion to all the parties who had a right 
to be consulted in the matter. No doubt 
certain consultations passed when the 
Bill of last year was in preparation, but 
he believed that there were additions to 
the Bill of this year, as to which there 
had been no such consultation of all 
classes concerned. And here he would 
warn the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would do well to be careful how he 
accepted the representations of certain 
parties as being generally and exclusively 
the views of the working classes. He 
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could speak for one large constituency,of the Act of 1891; and if there had 
where he believed that to admit such | been any, had the result been such as to 
clauses put forward on behalf of certain | show the necessity for fixing this abso- 
organisations, which had been in commu- \lute term of one month? The term of 
nication with the Home Secretary, and one month might not only be less than a 
to represent them as being exclusively reasonable time ; it might be more than 
the views of the working classes, would | reasonable time. It might be too long, 
raise a smile rather then anything else.| and might be an absolute weakening of 
Clause 22 provided that where grinding | the present law. There were a multitude 
was carried on, in one of those tenement of other provisions which might be the 
factories, certain very stringent regula-| subject of explanation. There was 
tions, scheduled in the Bill, were to come | Clause 13, sub-section 4, which related 
into force. It might be right, no doubt, to exceptions, allowing night work in 
that there should be instantaneous com | what might be called non-incidental 
munication between the place where the | | Processes in the industry of the factory. 
grindstone was sitwated and the place| That might be right or wrong; but at 
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where the central motive power was) any rate they should have a statement 
! situated. But this provision was not |of the kind of abuses which had made 
complete, nor was it equitable, unless | such a provision necessary. Clause 14, 


there was a penalty attached to the im- relating to work outside the factory, 
proper use of the communication. If | except during the period of employment, 
such a provision was necessary at all, was one to which public attention ought 
it would, of course, involve a good deal | to be drawn. By that clause, children, 
of expense, and they must not expect too| young persons, and women, although 
much from it in the way of protection or | they had not been employed in the fac- 
safety to life, because ‘accidents, which | tory throughout the period during which 
arose out of grinding, mainly proceeded | they might be employed, were not to be 
from the breaking of the grinding wheels | allowed to do work at home, on the 
and the scattering of their fragments in business of the factory at any hour after 
all directions, killing the men who might | the period of employment—in other 
be in the way. W hen that happened it | words, if they work home work, they 
was, of course, too late to save life by stop- | were not to be allowed to put one hand 
ping the machinery. The regulations in| to the work after seven strikes, although 
the Schedule formed the most important | they might have been playing themselves 
part of the clause, and with regard to/for hours before. The House ought to 
them one question arose, the answer to| be told something of the abuses which 
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which was not provided in the Bill. The 
owner was made liable to put certain 
appliances in certain positions and to 
maintain them there. 
where the owner had let these compart- 
ments to tenants, that he had not parted 
with his right of entry into these places ? 
Where did the Bill restore to him the 
right of entry necessary to enable him to 
put these appliances into the position | 
required by this measure. There were | 
other provisions which had not yet been | 
either explained or justified. Take 
Clause 3 for instance. What was the 
administrative experience which had 
made it necessary to fix an absolute term 
of one month as distinct from the 
“ reasonable time ” required by the pre- 
vious law for the action of the local 
authority, when required to act by notice 
from the factory inspector? Had there 
been any, and if any what, action taken 
by inspectors under Sections 1 and 2 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 


Was it clear, | 


had led to the introduction of so strange 
a provision. Clause 26 was a very im- 
|portant one, because it extended the 
| Special Rules Clause of the Act of 1891 
‘to modifying or limiting the period 
of employment of certain classes 
of persons. That not only applied 
to the employment of women, and 
was directed, possibly, at restrict- 
|ing, if not prohibiting, their em- 
| ployment in certain industries ; but the 
clause went further, because its object 
evidently was to withdraw this kind 
of prohibition from the cognisance 
and control of this House. In 
future, if this clause came _ into 
operation, women and others of the pro- 
tected classes would be liable to have 
their hours of labour “modified and 
restricted ” even to the point of prohibi- 
tion, at the direction, not of the Secre- 
tary of State, though upon his initiative ; 
not even of this House, which had 
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hitherto been considered the only 
authority competent to deal with such 
a matter, but at the instance and on 
the direction of mere arbitrators, or two 
arbitrators and an umpire sitting and 
deciding between them. He submitted 
this was not the way in which legislation 
of this important character should be 
made operative upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects. There were various other 
clauses, of which Clause 37 was one, 
which had the effect of bringing certain 
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the Secretary of State was necessary. 
He had nothing further to say with 
regard to the details of the Bill. There 
remained, of course, the great question, 
perhaps not strictly relevant to the 
Second Reading of the Bill, because it 
was not touched by the Bill—the em- 
ployment of children between the ages 
of 11 and 12 years. That was a question 
upon which only the representatives of 
certain constituencies had any very 
strong feelings or were impelled to 


classes under the protection of the over-|take any very active Parliamentary 
time sections which were not under|course. But it was extremely instruc- 


them before. 


He wanted to know | tive to see the marked difference in the 


whether it was intended that laundries | attitude of a certain party in the House 
should come under the overtime law as| before the Debate of 1891 and during 


amended by this Bill, or whether they 
would come under the overtime law 
of the Act of 1878, for certainly as the 
Bill stands the words “as amended by 
this Act” were not present—{Mr. 
AsquitH : “ They are not necessary ”|— 
and they required to be inserted. ith 
regard to the particulars clause, he 
would like to be assured that the Home 
Secretary had the concurrence, in making 
these proposals, of the most skilled 
authorities on the subject, and amongst 
them Mr. Birtwistle (who was, amidst 
general approval, appointed inspector 
to carry out these provisions in 1891), 
and whether they were really demanded 
by the great bulk of the operatives 
themselves. With regard to Clause 39, 
it would be interesting to know whether 
it was intended to bring in workshops 
which existed before January Ist, 1879. 
He did not say it was wrong to do so, 
but it was not clear whether that was 
really the effect of the clause. Clause 
40 enacted that the occupier must send 
to the inspector lists containing the 
names of persons employed upon the 
business of the factory, or the workshop 
outside the factory or the workshop. 
Something to that effect was enacted 
by the Act of 1891, and the present 
provision proposed to make it more 
stringent. But there was a curious 
phrase at the beginning of the clause 
which had the effect of restricting its 
application to those establishments to 
which the law of 1891 for the time 
being applied. Did that mean only to 
those establishments to which that law 
was made applicable by the Secre- 
tary of State, for to bring the 
law of 1891 into operation an order of 





the whole time since. The House would 
remember that after the Conference at 
Berlin a great deal of indignation was 
expressed that in the Factory Bill of 
1891 it was not proposed to raise the 
minimum age at which children should 
be admitted to industrial establishments. 
Good and sufficient reasons were ad- 
vanced for that course, but they were 
not sufficient to allay the rising tide of 
indignation, that the House by a very 
striking vote, in which the Government 
of the day was defeated, gave effect to 
the feeling expressed. Was the limit of 
age at once raised to the standard of the 
Berlin Conference? Nothing of the kind. 
Those who had been most furious be- 
came at once most remarkably timid, 
and the utmost they could be persuaded 
to do when led up to the point was to 
say in the most hesitating tone that per- 
haps they might be ready to go so far as 
to raise the limit by the extraordinary 
period of twelve months. Four years had 
elapsed, and it did not appear that to go 
even twelve months further was a matter 
to which the present Government could 
persuade themselves to rise without the 
impulsion of what he might call the 
great body of independent opinion in the 
House. He did not say that with the 
view of dissuading them from taking 
that course if they thought fit; but the 
retrospect was an instructive one. 
What had inspired caution then no doubt 
inspired caution now, namely, the fact 
that, although the Berlin Conference 
desired to place all children under one 
general protective limit cf age, there 
were States in which the limit of that 
protection was lower than it was in this 
country, whilst it was felt that a time 
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when this country was experiencing ; should be thrown out of employment and 
the effects of severe foreign competition turned out into the streets. Upon this 
was not one at which additional restric-| point the White Lead Committee had 
tions, which were not in force in other | recommended that women should be ex- 
States, should be imposed upon its indus- | cluded from five processes in white lead 
tries. In conclusion, he could assure | works, and from certain processes in the 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that |enntacture of pottery and explosives. 
he would receive the loyal assistance of |The Committee, in their Report, said :— 
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hon. Members with whom he acted in| 
passing this Bill, although some of its | 
provisions were undoubtedly of a con- 
troversial character, and would have to 
be carefully considered. He trusted, | 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman | 
would not adopt an uncompromising | 
attitude with regard to amendments 
that might be moved in Committee, and | 
that by means of concessions on both | 
sides, the Bill might receive the Royal | 
Assent during the present Session, and | 
would have a permanent and beneficial | 
effect upon the industries of the country. 

*Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwick- 
shire) said, he was sure that the House 
would extend to him that indulgence 
which was usually accorded to hon. 
Members who, like himself, rose within 
its walls for the first time. Another 
reason that he had for asking for that 
indulgence was that he had always) 





*(a.) It is known that if lead (in any form), 
even in what may be called infinitesimal quan- 
tities, gains entrance into the system for a 
lengthened period, there is developed a series of 
symptoms, the most frequent of which is colic. 

**(d.) A form of paralysis known as wrist- 
drop, or lead palsy, occasionally affects the 
hands of the operatives. There is, in addition, 
a form of acute lead poisoning, most frequently 
met with in young girls from 18 to 24 years of 
age, which is suddenly developed, and is ex- 
tremely fatal. In it, the first complaint is 
headache, followed, sooner or later, by convul- 
sions and unconsciousness. Death often termi- 
nates such a case within three days. In some 
cases of recovery from convulsions total blind- 
ness remains. 

“ After duly considering all the evidence, 
the Committee have come to the conclusion that 
(a) women are more susceptible to lead poisoning 
than men, and (+) young girls than full-grown 
women. On an analysis of the evidence of the 
doctors whom they have examined, it will be 
found that on question (a) this is the opinion of 
eight out of thirteen, and that only four dissent; 
while on (/) fourteen doctors agree while three 
disagree.’ 


taken a great interest in this subject, 

and had had considerable practical ex-|The question before the Committee in 
perience with regard to it, having had|this state of circumstances was, what 
four years’ training in a factory and steps could they take to mitigate, if not 
nearly three years at the Home Office.|to terminate, wide-spread hereditary 
As secretary to the White Lead Com-| and, too often fatal, disease. The alter- 
mittee, he had had brought to his know- | natives which the Committee had before 
ledge the peculiar dangers of the white | them were these : to forbid the produc- 
lead manufacture, and the difficulties tion of white lead, to alter the method 
with which those responsible for the | of its manufacture, to impose certain re- 
administration of the law had to con- | strictions which might mitigate disease, 
tend. The Bill before the House was! but could not be effective in all cases, 
a large, complicated, and technical one, | or to exclude women altogether from the 
but it was based upon plain, broad, and | manufacture. After prolonged inquiry, 
recognised principles. He would classify | the Committee came to the conclusion 
his remarks under three headings. The|that in view of the insidious and 
provisions of the Bill successfully | deadly nature of the poison involved in 
coped with dangers that might be less/the manufacture of the lead no half 


visible and apparent, but were no less 
real than those against which the origi- 
nal Factory Acts were directed, while 
they were more subtle and insidious, and 
certainly presented formidable obstacles | 
to the attainment of a high standard in | 
the conditions under which manufac- 
tures were conducted. It had been 
argued by a certain class of persons that 
it was better that some risk should be 
run than that a large number of women 





Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 


measures should be adopted, and they 
arrived at this drastic recommenda- 
tion --— 


‘*The Committee are aware that the en- 
forcement of some of the recommendations 
they have made may appear to operate hardly 
upon the manufacturer. But they prament ar a 
out that each of these reforms is actually in 
force in some works in the United Kingdom. 
The greatest change recommended by them is 
the exclusion of females frum all direct contact 
with white lead. The Committee have seen 
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four works where no women are employed in the 
white beds, in the stoves, or in packing. Judg- 
ing from the experience they have had, they do 
not believe the number of women who would 
have to be replaced owing to this provision can 
be more than 600. 

In the 5th and final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, which no 
one could accuse of having overstepped 
the bounds of reason in its reforming 
zeal, the following remarks were to be 
found— 


“We are aware that any reform of this kind* 
would probably throw altogether 
out of employment a number of persons who 
are now making a bare livelih under bad 
conditions, and would thus, until things had re- 
adjusted themselves, increase rather than 
diminish distress. but we think that, 
in the long run, the permanent gain to the com- 
munity would much more than repay the tem- 
porary loss. We believe that to secure better 
sanitary conditions to all those engaged in the 
class of industries under consideration would 
prove to be the first step towards the eventual 
elevation of their whole standard of life, and the 
improvement of the conditions of labour in all 
other respects.”’ 


The women’s trade unions desired that 
this clause should remain in the Bill. 
The Yorkshire textile operatives, the 
Lancashire weavers, and cardroom opera- 
tives, and other societies of female 
workers had all petitioned in favour of 
the retention of the clause. It had 
been asserted that the general influence 
fo the Factory Acts, by discouraging the 
employment of women, reduced the value 
of their labour, and thus indirectly en- 
couraged prostitution. That was an 
old argument which was disposed of 
in 1877 by the report of a Factory 
Inspector, who said of the Factory 
Law— 

“It has encouraged the employment of 
women rather than otherwise, their average 
earnings since it came to be enforced have in- 
creased in a large proportion, and not a single 
fact can be adduced, which would even appear 
to support the monstrous assertion that it 
affords encouragement to vice and prostitution.” 


This Inspector also said respecting textile 
manufactories— 


“Here the restrictions upon women’s work 
are the most stringent, and yet the proportion 
of women employed has steadily inc ? 


This official also pointeu out that an 
important and very substantial advance 





*Certificate sufficient sanitary condition and suffi- 
cient cubic space. 
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had taken place in the remuneration 
given to women for their work. These 
references would, he hoped, lead the 
hon. Member opposite to the conclusion 
that the objection which he had raised 
was a theoretical rather than a practical 
one. He now came to the second 
reading, under which this subject 
could be considered. He referred to 
that part of the Bill which dealt with 
trades to which the Factory Acts had 
not been previously applied. There had 
been an advance of public opinion, a 
quickening of the public conscience in 
this matter which had led to a demand 
for the inclusion within the scope of the 
factory law of certain industries at 
present exempted from its operation. 
There had been a development of the 
old simple industries ; there had been 
the introduction of dangerous machinery, 
and there had been an extension of the 
area of inspection. All thesecircumstancey 
had encouraged ademand for the inclusion 
of certain new trades within the law. 
There was, for instance, the question of 
laundries. The present condition of the 
law was that laundries were, for pur- 
poses of sanitation, in the same position 
as workshops under the Act of 1891, 
and were consequently only subject to 
inspection under the local authority. He 
questioned whether this state of things 
had led to any substantial improvement 
and he could adduce testimony to show 
that the factory Inspectors had not re- 
ceived any material assistance from sani- 
tary authorities. But as regards hours of 
labour, the safety of machinery, the em- 
ployment of young persons, and indus- 
trial inspection generally, laundries were 
under no control whatever. The Royal 
Commission on the Factory Acts, that 
sat in 1876, recommended that laundries 
should be placed under the factory law. 
The Women’s Protective and Provident 
League of Glasgow had passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the inclusion of 
laundries on the grounds of excessive 
hours of labour, irregularity of work, 
and unhealthy conditions of work, the 
temperature of laundries being sometimes 
as high as 86 degrees. Finally, the Royal 
Commission on Labour had recommended 
that laundries should be included. He 
thought he had mentioned very good 
reasons for effecting the proposed change. 
If time permitted he could give many 
instances of laundries where work was 
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carried on under deplorable conditions. 
In Glasgow, for example, there was a 
case in which the hours were from 6 to 
9 on five days in the week, and from 6 
to 10 on Saturdays, deducting an hour 
a day for dinner there remained 85 
hours of work in a week. Ina case at 
Newcastle the hours were 64 per week, 
and the Inspector remarked with refer- 
ence to this case— 


‘¢This laundry was in a very bad condition, 
no ventilation at all, and space very limited.’ 


It was impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that there was no ground for the exemp- 
tion of laundries, except the general 
argument, which he had _ already 
attempted to deal with, as to the re- 
strictions upon adult female labour. 
When, further, they bore in mind that 
the Executive had appointed lady in- 
spectors to inspect factories, and that 
they thus had the requisite machinery at 
hand, the case for the inclusion of laun- 
dries must appear overwhelming. It 
might be found, however, to be neces- 
sary, having regard to the special con- 
ditions under which the work of some 
laundries was carried on, to adopt some 
flexible system. The processes in a 
laundry were successive, and not simul- 
taneous, and to provide for that con- 
dition of things it might become neces- 
sary to make some modifications of the 
Bill in Committee. He came now to the 
last branch of the subject. The Bill aimed 
at certain evils which existed in factories 
which were now and had been for many 
years under the Factory Acts, and pro- 
posed to make operative provisions 
which, owing to means of escape, were 
at present practically inoperative. The 
hon. Member who had preceded him 
doubted whether a landlord could be 
made responsible for the operation of 
the law in a tenement factory. Hitherto 
the difficulty had been to find some one 
to make responsible, because in a tene- 
ment factory there were so many 
occupiers. Clause 21 of this Bill and 
the next two clauses were designed to 
apportion the responsibility between the 
owner and the occupier. Owing to the 
existing difficulties, the Sheffield grinders 
had in the past had no protection from the 
law. The proposals now made were the 
outcome of joint representations by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, all the Super- 
intending Inspectors, and Captain Smith, 
Mr. H. J. Tennant. 
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to whom the Department were indebted 
for the zeal and interest which he had 
exhibited. These joint representations 
led to an inquiry which resulted in sug- 
gestions which were submitted to the 
Federated Trades Council of Sheffield, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Cutlers’ Company. [Mr. Sruart-Worr- 
LEY: “ The representations made to the 
Chamber of Commerce did not cover the 
provisions of this Bill.”] It might be 
that the Cutlers’ Company or the em- 
ployers took some exception to the pro- 
visions of the present ag be Sruarr- 
Worttey: “ Last year’s Bill.”|—but in 
the main they approved of them. In tene- 
ment factories there had been an ex- 
cessive number of casualities, and the 
sanitary conditions of these factories 
were too often miserable. The Depart- 
ment anticipated the best results from 
the provisions inserted in this Bill. In 
considering such a measure as this, one 
was led to enquire how far it would 
reach, and how far it would affect those 
to whom its provisions extended. By it 
they would bring for the first time 
within the operation of the law all 
persons employed in docks, wharves, 
tenement factories and laundries ; they 
would provide for thousands better 
conditions of employment, and secure for 
them greater safety in respect of life and 
health, and they would provide for 
them a larger amount of leisure and 
greater opportunities for relaxation. 
They would restrict overtime, and pro- 
hibit it in the case of young persons. By 
these means they would give the rising 
generation, with whom lay the promise 
of the future, larger opportunity for 
education, and a more generous allow- 
ance of recreation. What possibilities 
were presented to them by this bare 
statement of facts? More holidays, 
more health-giving pursuits, fewer 
dangers, better ventilation, less night 
work, less overcrowding. And yet they 
were told that they were wasting the 
time of Parliament, that their debates 
were mere shams, and that their dis- 
cussions were only worthy of provincial 
debating societies. He could imagine 
no subject upon which the time of the 
House could be better employed than 
upon a Bill which would give vast 
masses of our people a better chance of 
making the best of those faculties which 
they had received from nature, and of 
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those external conditions which had 
brought within their reach, but only 
too often to withhold from their grasp, the 
accumulated knowledge and _ stored-up 
experience of the society to which capital 
and labour, employer and employed, 
one and all, alike belonged. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) said 
that, after a lifelong acquaintance with 
factory work, he was only too happy with 
be able to give a general support to the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. So 
far as regarded the class of trade with 
which he was connected—namely, the 
cotton trade, the Bill proposed no very 
startling innovation so far as Lancashire 
was concerned. It did not suggest any- 
thing in the nature of a fundamental 
alteration in the law as it existed at 
present, but rather developed existing 
legislation and brought it down so as to 
be abreast of the wants of the time. He 
must object to the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, that 
Gentlemen opposed to the Government 
would say that in bringing forward this 
measure the Government were wasting 
the time of the House. Possibly, with 
regard to some of the other measures of 
the Government that idea might be enter- 
tained, but he did not believe that any 
hon. Gentleman on his side of the House 
would say that a discussion like this was 
a waste of the time of the House. The 
time so occupied was, in his opinion, 
very well spent. While looking forward 
to the passing of this Bill into law, he 
might, perhaps, be permitted to express 
a hope that it might be looked upon as 
perfecting and completing for some time 
to come all that was required in the way 
of factory legislation. It was possible 
to have too much of a good thing, and 
he believed that in no other country in 
the world did there exist a system of 
factory legislation comparable to that in 
force in this country. No doubt, our 


system had been a great advantage to| passed 


the workers in mills, factories, and 
workshops, but it must not be forgotton 
that continued alterations in the condi- 
tions under which work in factories was 
carried on were rather apt to hamper and 
harass trade, and might even have the 
effect of driving it out of the country. 
At the present time England was com- 
peting with the whole world. There 
was no market in which Great Britain 
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obtained or held any preference what- 
ever. That being the case, though, 
happily, up to the present we had held 
our own, still, if by repeated Factory 
Acts, increased stringency in the condi- 
tions under which factories were worked, 
was introduced, it would undoubtedly 
be a misfortune. Cotton factory hours 
in England were now limited to 56} 
a week, and we were competing with 
the Continent, with Russia, and with 
other parts of the world, where, at any 
rate, as far as Russia was concerned, 
they worked up to 70 or 80 hours a 
week. Great quantities of machinery, 
too, were being imported into Brazil 
and into China, and that would have 
the result of ousting English goods from 
those markets. He spoke more for the 
operatives than for the masters when he 
said that he hoped that this would be 
the last Factory Bill that would be in- 
troduced for some time, on the ground 
that it was possible to legislate trade 
out of existence. In large manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire there were 
3,000 or 4,000 children coming out of 
the schools every year for whom new 
work was required, and at the present 
time that new work was not forthcoming. 
Emigration was the only panacea for the 
evil, but if the children went abroad 
they would be employed under far worse 
conditions than at home. This Bill 
would probably be referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law, and as there were a 
large number of members connected 
with factories, who were not on that 
Committee, they would probably desire 
to say a few words on the Bill. He was 
glad that the Home Secretary had not 
dealt with the question of half-time. 
There were many Lancashire and Cheshire 
Members who would oppose to their 
utmost any proposal to raise the age for 
half-time. That was a matter upon 
which there was a very strong feeling in 
Lancashire, and a resolution had been 
at a meeting of representatives 
of the textile workers held at Stockport, 
to the effect that any increase in the 
age for half-time would be a cause of 
great hardship to the operatives who, on 
account of low wages and other circum- 
stances, depended in a great measure 
on the earnings of their children ; that 
the present limit was quite high enough, 
and that the health of the children did 
not suffer from entering the mills at the 
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present age. He believed himself that ifa| machinery, it should not be subject to 
comparison were niade between different | this clause. He now came to Clause 12, 
localities, it would show that the general| which, it seemed to him, was rather 
death rate in the manufacturing roughly drafted. He would like to see 
towns, where children entered the mills some definition of “injury to health.” As 
at an early age, was as low as elsewhere, the clause now stood it would only 
and that the adult death rate was con-| benefit the lawyers, for it would certainly 
siderably lower. The first provisions of | give rise to a great deal of litigation. 
the Bill seemed to him most valuable, so| As to Clause 13, he believed it would 
far as the cotton industry was concerned. | greatly injure the dyeing trade, unless 
There was no question that those fac-| the exemptions, which the old Act con- 
tories which did not give the accommo- tained in favour of the trade were con- 
dation set forth in the Bill, ought either | tinued. The House was very well aware 
to be closed or made to conform with the that the dyeing trade was entirely a 
provisions of the Bill. As to Clause 8, seasonable trade, in which a great 
to which he desired to call attention, | amount of short time was worked. The 
and which dealt with the cleaning of | operatives, therefore, looked forward to 
machinery in Motion, it would, in his|a busy time of the year when they would 
belief, be often more honoured in the) be able to work overtime, and so bring 
breach than in the observance ; for there | up the average of their earnings. There- 
was a great deal of machinefy used in| fore he ventured to suggest to the Home 
the cotton industry which could be | Secretary that if the clause were carried 
cleaned while in motion by young per-| without exempting the dyeing trade, 
sons with perfect immunity from danger. | great hardship would inflicted 
In a weaving machine there was no|on the people engaged in the trade. 
danger, and the cleaning might be carried | With regard to the clause dealing with 
out more perfectly while the loom was tenement factories, several of the sub- 
running than when it was stopped. He sections would, he thought, bear very 
ventured to say that neither the Home hardly on the trade, and this he hoped 
Secretary nor this clause would prevent to see altered in Committee. These and 
young persons from cleaning their looms other details were somewhat technical 
when in motion, if by so doing they and dry, but he hoped that hon. Mem- 
could get to their dinners a quarter of bers who were acquainted with them 
an hour earlier. He had been asked to| would have an opportunity of express- 
lay before the House certain Amend-)|ing their views in regard to them. In 
ments agreed upon by the Spinning general, the provisions of the Bill were 
Trade Association, both operatives and drawn with a good object, and when 
employers of Lancashire, and one of fairly sifted and threshed out in Com- 
these Amendments was that this 8th mittee, with the assistance of some 
Clause should be operative only so far Members able to deal with these matters 
as it related to dangerous parts of in a practical way, he believed that the 
machinery, and in that Resolution and | Bill would become a workable measure. 

Amendment he most heartily concurred.| *Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
As to Clause 9, if it was passed in the cester) said, that he was in the happy 
form in which it now stood, it was pos-| position of being able to give 4 
sible that a great deal of hardship would | very general support to the Bill. He 
result, especially to those people who had | had no criticism to offer as to its going 
old mills, and were desirious of altering | too far or too fast ; and, in venturing to 
the machinery in them. In new mills| offer a few criticisms upon those points 
nobody would object to the space of 18 in which the Bill did not go as far as it 
inches being allowed between a self-| might, he fully realised that his right 
acting machine, and any fixed structure, | hon. Friend, the Home Secretary, would 
but in the case of old mills, where there | himself desire to go further, and he 
was not sufficient width, a great deal of | trusted that after to-night’s Debate his 
hardship might be inflicted. The Amend-| right hon. Friend might be encouraged 
ment which the Spinning Trade gener-|to greater deeds. This Bill did more 
ally in Lancashire desired to see carried | than any other measure that he remem- 
was—that, so long as machinery was | bered since he had taken part in labour 
erected on the site of the former | legislation, in recognising the value of 


Mr, G. Whiteley. 
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the lives and limbs of the workers of 
this country, and so far as it did so that 
was a wise recognition. Everyone knew 
that we must depend upon the stamina, 
character, and health of the workers to 
maintain our supremacy amongst the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. The 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) showed a desire to minimise 
that part of the Bill which proposed to 
follow the work from the factory or 
workshop into the cellar or garret of the 
worker. He regarded this, however, as 
one of the most valuable and important 
parts of the Bill. Of what value was it 
to regulate the day labour in the factory 
or workshop and then to allow the 
workers to take home a large amount of 
work on which they might employ whole 
families, perhaps, through the night 
hours? One of the objects of such 
legislation as this was to follow the 
sweater to his lair, and there destroy 
him if it were possible. In regard to 
the last speaker he understood that hon. 
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a proposal of that kind, 
Member to say that there were parts of | would himself propose it, 
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both sides of the House, in their well- 
intended effort to deal with the great 
and crying national evil of slavery in our 
laundries, and he believed that the House 
would stand by the Clause in the Bill 
which dealt with it. He himself had 
heard a great many laundry-women ask- 
ing in plain, determined, and unmistak- 
able language, for a provision of the 
kind now proposed. He had also heard 
that a great many ladies, whose only 
knowledge of the laundry lay in sending 
their linen there, were against the con- 
trol of laundry work, because they 
believed that it would do great injury to 
the workers, but those ladies, not being 
workers, could not be accepted as such 
good authorities on the point as the 
workers themselves. He hoped that his 
right hon. Friend, the Home Secretary, 
would not object, at the Committee 
stage, to some limitation of the hours 
of work in workshops called bakeries. 
There would, he thought, be a general 
desire to give some consideration to 
and he 


no one 


if 


machinery which could be cleaned whilst | else did. Clause 13, dealing with the 


in motion by the youngest persons em- | 


ployed in the factory. It was a very 
large request for the hon. Member to 
make, to ask the House to endorse such 
@ statement as that. In his own 
opinion it was not fit and proper that 
children of 11 or 12 years of age should 
be employed to do that work, and he, 
therefore, welcomed that part of the Bill 
as a greatadvance in protective legislation. 
Mr. WHITELEY said that his state- 
ment was that young persons could clean 
large parts of machinery with perfect 
immunity, and that this Bill would not 
prevent them from so doi 

*Mr. BROADHURST remarked that 


he did not wish to prevent the hon. Mem- | 


ber from withdrawing his words, and he 
was very pleased to find that the hon. 
Member had seen the error of his ways 


at this early stage. [“No!”] The hon. 
Member’s words were: “There is no 
danger to the youngest.” However, 


passing from that, he would have been 
glad if the Government could have seen 
their way to prohibit overtime, in the 
case of females, all round and on every 
oceasion. In regard to laundries, he 
believed that the Government would 
receive almost universal approval from 


all classes of the community, and from 





temperature in workshops and other 
places, was a very humane proposal 
indeed, but he would ask his right hon. 
Friend whether he would consider the 
possibility not only of seeing that the 
temperature should not go below 60°, but 
also that it should not be above 80° 
or 90°, because he was sure that 
many girls in crowded rooms 
in great cities suffered as much from 
over-heated atmosphere as they did from 
cold. He thought that this was a 
subject to which the attention of hon. 
Members might well be directed when 
the Committee stage was reached. 
Clause 33, dealing with sanitary accom- 
modation for the two sexes, merely 
carried out and enforced upon the worst 
class of employers the conditions already 
observed by the best classes of employers, 
and therefore the Home Secretary was 
only doing an act of justice to those who 
had already recognised their duties in 
this respect. He had been in factories 
where the sanitary arrangements were 
as satisfactory as anyone could wish or 
desire. In regard to Clause 38, he 
would suggest to his right hon. Friend 
the insertion after the word “ textile” 
in the first line, of the words “non- 
textile works” in addition. This would 
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include many industries where the 
whole work was done by piece work. 
For instance, in the brass trade nearly 
every article was made by the dozen, or 
in other ways which brought it under 
the piece work system. In all the large 
firms the arrangements were perfectly 
satisfactory, but in a great number of 
the second and third class firms there 
was much difficulty on the part of the 
trades unions and the workpeople in 
obtaining satisfactory treatment from 
the employers. Statements were never 
properly made before the work was done, 
and often, though there might have been 
some agreement beforehand, yet when 
pay time came there were all sorts of 
wrangling, and the result was that the 
men were often cheated of the wages 
they had a right to expect. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have no 
difficulty in accepting an Amendment to 
meet that point. With regard to Clause 
22, he regretted that the right hon. 
Member for the Hallam Division did 
not take a broader view of the matter 
when he was criticising the clause ; for 
in his opinion the clause related to one 
of the worst and blackest spots in our 
industrial system. The Bill, as it stood, 
certainly proposed some measure of 
control over the workplaces of the men ; 
but it did not go to the root of the evil, 
the extent of which was perfectly well 
known in Sheffield, especially to the 
medical profession. In the four years 
from 1888, more than half the cutlers 
and grinders who died in Sheffield died 
from throat and chest disease, and he 
maintained that under proper conditions 
of labour this alarming death-rate might 
be seriously reduced. The disease of 
which he had spoken was brought about 
not so much by the ordinary pressure 
on the chest in the course of work as by 
the inhalation of the particles of stone 
and steel largely through working in 
confined and ill-adapted places. In 
speaking of the conditions under which 
men worked in the neighbourhood where 
the tenement factory system and grind- 
ing shops were most prevalent in Sheffield, 
the Medical Officer of the town said— 


. gee o of Bar BP mrs description, with 
dam: and , in many instances 

i bee or inches deep in water, con- 
taminated with sewage and giving out foul 
gases into the rooms above; courts confined 
and occupied by large, sodden privy-middens 


Mr. Broadhurst. 
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80 pooeible td eeoltely that conan Seana 
impossible and a dangerous ; “pipes 

the channels, usually defective, 
and allowing the al slops to form stagnating pools 
before reaching the gullies, which are rated 
often 50 away; or, what is worse, per- 


mitting of percolation into the soil of the yard. 


All these conditions exist in many parts of the 
district, and no doubt are ly accountable 
for the high death rate. At present almost 
every available foot of ground is occupied, if 
not by houses by privies, stables, or outhouses ; 
the air is stagnant and the ground polluted 
with sewage and decomposing matter.”’ 


He regretted that in those circumstances 
the hon. Member for the Hallam Divi- 
sion did not seem to fully approve of 
Clause 22. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I ex- 
pressly said that I approved the general 
principle of it. 

*Mr. BROADHURST had no desire 
to misrepresent the hon. Member, but 
the hon. Member certainly conveyed to 
his mind that he thought the clause 
went too far. His own desire was to go 
to the root of the question and to deal 
with it thoroughly. The population of 
Sheffield as a whole was 16-5 per acre, 
whereas in North Sheffield—the district 
in which the work to which he had re- 
ferred was carried on—it was 234-1 per 
acre. Then as to the death rate in 
Sheffield—for the town as a whole it 
was 23°5 per 1,000; in the Hallam 
Division it was 12:5, whilst in the 
North Division, where the grinding work 
was largely carried on, the death rate 
was 33°4 per 1,000. Now, he wished to 
make a suggestion at this point. The 
right hon. Gentleman might not be able 
to deal with it in the present Bill, but 
he might promote it in other ways and 
direct the public mind to it. The town 
of Sheffield as a whole was a rich and 
enterprising town, and it had a great 
municipality of which any place might 
be proud. Why, then, could not the 
town inaugurate and build municipal 
workshops to take the place of the 
horrible dens and death traps to which 
he had drawn attention ? ere was no 
reason why such a scheme should not be 
carried out, and every man who had a 
grindstone could pay a small rent for 
working it in the municipal workshop. 
The municipality would thus give the 
worker a healthy and convenient place 
in which to labour, and at the same time 
they would be able to secure an ample 
return for their expenditure. At any 
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rate, he was sure such a plan would 
cause quite a revolution in the health 
and comfort of the great mass of workers, 
and the suggestion was one which he 
earnestly hoped would be practically 
followed up. Another difficulty which 
was often met with was the question of 
ventilation in the factories and work- 
shops after the places were erected. 
This was a point that could well be dealt 
with in this Bill; for why should not 
the matters of ventilation and drainage 
be dealt with before the factories and 
workshops were erected? Why should 
not the plans of those places be sub- 
mitted to proper inspection before they 
were built? No railway line could be 
opened for passenger traffic until it was 
certified by the Board of Trade, and he 
contended that inspection was quite 
as necessary in the case of the erection 
of factories and workshops as in 
that of the construction of a railway. 
If all the plans were submitted for 
inspection before the erection of the 
building the ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements could be provided far more 
cheaply and effectively than after 
erection. He instanced the cases of a 
factory and a great public school in his 
own constituency, where the ventilation 
and other arrangements were excellent 
because this course had been adopted. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to provide for this 
when the Bill reached the Committee 
stage. With regard to the question of 
half-timers he thought the hon. Member 
for Stockport had exaggerated the feeling 
of the operatives in Lancashire. A 
short time back he had formed one of a 
deputation to his right hon. Friend to 
ask him to raise the age of half-timers 
to 12 years, and on that deputation they 
had chairmen of School Boards from 
Yorkshire and other places, and clergy- 
men ; and they were assured by the hon. 
Baronet who sat for one of the divisions 
of Manchester that, amongst the opera- 
tives in that part of Lancashire, there 
had been a great modification of the 
feeling which opposed the age being 
raised to 12. He knew how important 
it was in the cotton industries that 
children should be trained early in order 
to become accustomed to the rapid pro- 
cesses of manipulation, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman might very 
well submit to the Committee a proposal 
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to raise the age of half-timers from 11 
to 12 years so as to gauge the feeling of 
the Committee. He believed public 
opinion outside would support him in 
that attempt; certainly the feeling of 
the House on both sides would in the 
main support him. He most cordially 
approved of the Bill, which was one of 
the best he had ever seen introduced for 
the protection of the lives and health of 
women and young workers. He hoped 
the Bill would rapidly become law, when 
it would be of great profit to the coun- 
try, and a credit to the House of 
Commons, 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, that in the interesting and lucid 
speech in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man introduced the Bill he said he was 
anxious to make it non-controversial. 
He was sure the Bill would be accepted 
by the House in that spirit. It was 
probably too much to expect, and he did 
not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
did for one moment expect that none 
of the provisions would give rise to—he 
would not say controversy—but to any 
difference of opinion, and he was glad 
to observe that on one point—the mini- 
mum age at which children could be 
employed—the right hon. Gentleman 
not only expected but almost invited 
Amendment.* He did not intend at this 
stage to refer to details, which in his 
opinion required alteration, or at any 
rate needed some discussion before being 
accepted. They would have an oppor- 
tunity upstairs of referring to these 
details, but perhaps the House would 
bear with him for a few moments if he 
mentioned some points which were a little 
more important than Committee details. 
He acknowledged that the Bill had been 
framed with great care, and believed it 
to be a most valuable measure. In 
suggesting any amendments to it they 
would not be acting in any spirit of 
hostility. The right hon. Gentleman 
must already have gathered that he could 
rely upon all parts of the House in an 
endeavour to make the Bill that perfect, 
useful, and beneficent measure which he 
desired. Parliament by its legislation 
had recognised the advance of public 
opinion in the direction of requiring 
greater protection for the safety and 
health of the labouring classes, and if 
further legislation was required now,vas 
it certainly was, it was because the 
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people in charge of factories and work- 
shops had not themselves recognised that 
advance. He regretted that he was 
obliged to say that the employers of 
labour in the East of London were very 
serious offenders in regard to the con- 
sideration shown to those in their employ, 
but they were not by any means the only 
offenders. He was glad the Bill would 
apply to the employers of labour in the 
East End, but the Government itself 
was very far from being innocent, and he 
hoped the provisions of the Bill would 
apply as rigorously to Government De- 

ments as to small private employers 
of labour. He was not quite convinced 
of the necessity for the prohibition of 
young persons from cleaning machines 
inmotion. This work doubtless required 
experience, and might be said to be in a 
sense perhaps dangerous, but it was not 
physically hard work, and he thought it 
rather drastic to say that no person 
under the age of 18 should be told off for 
this work, especially bearing in mind the 
valuable provision as to the minimum 
distance of 18 inches from any fixed 
structure, which removed a frequent 
cause of danger. The worst defect in 
our factory and sanitary legislation was, 
he thought, not so much the inadequacy 
of the legislation as the difficulty of 
setting it in motion, and he was very grate- 
ful to the right hon. Gentleman for provid- 
ing for the speedy action of the machinery 
which he was creating by this Bill. 
He now came to overtime ; and while he 
approved and welcomed the most rigorous 

visions with regard to insanita 

places where work was done, he tidal, 
to some extent, the misgivings on 
this subject of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for East Birmingham. He 
would not press the point too much at 
the present moment, but it seemed to 
him that the Bill made very wide and 
very sweeping changes perhaps a little 
too suddenly, and he was not convinced 
that it was necessary to abolish over- 
time altogether for persons under 18. 
The hours and number of days for such 

ms might, and certainly should, 
be clearly and humanely defined. All 
he said was that this Bill seemed to 
go too far, and he doubted if it would 
be in the interests of the class they 
wanted to benefit to abolish overtime 
altogether. Similarly with regard to 

Mr. B. L. Cohen. 
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overtime for women, The right hon. 
Gentleman had acknowledged it would be 
impossible to abolish overtime for women, 
and his Bill did not attempt it. But had 
he not restricted it too much? He (Mr. 
Cohen) hoped he need not say he made 
these remarks not in the least in the 
interest of the employer of labour, be he 
or be he not a sweater But he did not 
want ugnecessarily to cripple the earning 
power of the wage-earner who had to 
struggle against fearful competition, and 
he did not want to drive away from this 
country industries which, he was afraid, 
were slipping away from us, and which 
it was to the advantage of all classes, 
but more to the advantage of the poor 
than the rich, to keep in our hands ; and 
the very wise provisions as to the sani- 
tary condition of the places in which the 
work has to be done—which he would 
not relax by one iota—of themselves 
suggest a doubt whether, under these 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not been too rigid as regards over- 
time. On the subject of the age at 
which children could be employed, he 
desired only to say that he 

entirely with what was said by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent, as 
he said, to have his hand forced. There 
might be, and doubtless there would be, 
at first some opposition to this change, 
but he was convinced it would soon dis- 
appear, and in a short time every- 
one would acknowledge that the provision 
was as wise as it was necessary. And 
now he desired to say a few words on 
the laundry question, which seemed to 
be the most difficult of all in the Bill. 
Hon. Members knew that a great deal 
of literature had been distributed on 
this question, most of which he had read, 
and he had carefully studied the reports 
of inspectors distributed last year as +n 
hours of work and sanitary condition ci 
laundries. On the whole, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had done well 
to include laundries in his Bill, but he 
thought if they were to remain 
there it would be necessary very materi- 
ally to alter some of the provisions of the 
Bill so as to adapt it to the peculiar re- 
quirements of laundries. It must be 
remembered this avocation of washing 
differed essentially—in some very vital 
particulars—from any one that could be 
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mentioned, and it was totally impossible 
to apply to it the same provisions which 
were applicable and necessary to other 
pursuits. There was first the question 
of overtime. He would say at once that 
if the provisions as to overtime, with 
reference to persons under 18, and with 
reference to women, were to be ed 
into law as they were framed in the Bill, 
he thought it would be impossible—it 
would be too cruel and too oppressive to 
a large and very struggling part of the 
population—to include laundries in the 
Bill. He should, personally, deeply 
regret their exclusion, because there 
could be no doubt of the mischief arising 
from humidity, from excessive heat, from 
damp feet, and he would admit also from 
excessive hours, and he quite recognised 
—nobody more willingly—that these 
were points which require and deserve 
control by legislation. Butthat wasa very 
different thing from applying to this in- 
dustry regulations which might be suit- 
able—as he had said, he was not even 
sure of that—to other industries with 
which laundry work had hardly anything 
in common. The haphazard hours at 
which the work could be, and often must 
be, done made it a means of livelihood 
very valuable to some women, who would, 
but for this, perhaps be unable to gain 
their living at all. Many a widow, who 
had to struggle for the support of herself 
and perhaps a large family of young 
children, was obliged and was glad to 
seek laundry work, precisely because it 
could be done in those snatch hours 
which her domestic duties alone enabled 
her to devote to it, and the wife of an 
unskilled labourer was grateful for this 
small addition, obtainable in this way 
alone, to the too scanty earnings of her 
unskilled labouring husband. Such strin- 
gent provisions as this Bill would enact 
would crush out small laundries, and 
would contribute thus directly to the 
interests of big steam laundry proprie- 
tors, who would, of course, gain by the 
suppression of the small laundries, It 
would also be a cruel hardship tohandicap, 
more severely than at present, women 
against men in an avocation which has 
been hitherto almost peculiarly a 
woman’s pursuit. Already the intro- 
duction of steam power into laundries 
was telling very hard against the women. 
In 1881 the Census returns gave 3,408 
men employed in laundry work. In 1891 
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the number had increased to 6,912, or 
more than double. While the men had 
increased 102 per cent. the women had 
only increased by 4°8 per cent. Then, 
again, it would be absolutely necessary, 
as suggested by Mr. Sprague Oram in 
his letter of 23rd October 1893, to Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, published in the 
Parliamentary Paper presented last year, 
that nunneries and charitable institu- 
tions should only be visited in case of 
complaint and under special instructions 
from the chief inspectors. He had him- 
self some knowledge of the working of 
some of the largest charitable institu- 
tions, at any rate of the Metropolis, and 
he knew that the laundry work, which 
he regarded as part of the most valuable 
training given to girls in those institu- 
tions, could only be carried on in inter- 
mittent hours, which had to be worked 
in with the general administration of the 
institution. If he might say with 
respect, the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to him, when he introduced the 
Bill, scarcely to have taken sufficient 
account of these vital points—they were 
not simple details—when he, in a few 
short sentences, told them he had decided 
to include laundries in his Bill. He (Mr. 
Cohen) would be glad for them to remain 
included, but he would rather see them 
left out than included, as they would be, 
in the text of the Bill. With regard to 
bakehouses, the necessity for restricting 
overtime in them was far less important 
than the prevention of persons being 
buried alive in underground bake- 
houses, which must often be excessively 
unhealthy. 

*Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said, he congratulated the Home 
Secretary on having produced a Bill that 
would do much to sweeten the toil of 
workers, and also to lessen the risk of 
personal injury in many dangerous 
trades. He hoped, however, that the 
age of half-timers would be raised. 
While acknowledging the good points of 
the Bill, he must point out that it had 
one great defect, and that was that it 
perpetuated instead of getting rid of the 
distinction between the powers of the 
Department’s inspectors over factoriesand 
their powers over workshops. His own 
experience, and all he had heard from 
others, tended to show that if anything 
the powers of inspectors should be 
greater over workshops than over 
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factories. At any rate the necessity for 
oversight was greater in workshops than 
it was in factories. Asa rule a factory 
was built for a specific industry, with 
proper sanitary and other arrangements ; 
but this was very often not the case with 
workshops, which were converted build- 
ings, such as joiners’ long rooms turned 
into workshops for some different trade, 
without any provision for the con- 
venience of the workers, without proper 
ventilation, with defective sanitary 
arrangements, and without the requisite 
space to prevent overcrowding as in fac- 
tories. Therefore, he would urge that 
means should be taken to put things 
back again into the position they were in 
before the passing of the Amending Act of 
1891 as regarded the powers of inspectors 
over workshops. He would boldly amend 
the commencement of the first clause of 
the Bill by making it read instead of 
“ A factory shall” that ‘A factory and 
a workshop shall for the purpose of 
Section 3 of the principal Act be deemed 
to be overcrowded,” &c., and he would 
omit the words “and a workshop shall 
for the purpose of the law relating 
to public health,” thus putting work- 
shops on the same footing as fac- 
tories as to overcrowding. It was 
true the hands of the factory inspector 
had been strengthened as far as over- 
crowding was concerned by the Act of 
1891, but what had been given in one 
direction had been taken away in another, 
because the power of the inspector 
even with regard to factories was much 
limited hy Section 2 of Clause 2, while as 
to workshops their position was scarcely 
regarded, because nothing could be done 
under the instructions of the inspector 
of workshops until the sanitary authority 
had failed to apply a remedy. The 
Clerk to the Sanitary Authority was 
very often the agent (in Scotland the 
factor) to the proprietor of the very 
premises that ought to be put in better 
order. The medical officer of the dis- 
trict was often the only medical manin the 
district, and naturally he would notbe in- 
clined to interfere if he could help it 
with the management of the works of 
his best patient. These motives did not 
always operate, but still one could 
easily understand that it was a 
difficult position in which a medical 
man found himself when he had 
to choose between his own interests 
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and those of the workers under his 
charge as a public officer. Sometimes a 
workshop and a factory were in the same 
building and were connected by a stair- 
case, and, while the inspector could pre- 
vent overcrowding in the factory, he 
could not do so in the floor below because 
no steam was employed there. He had to 
send up a report to the Sanitary 
Authority and to wait until the 
complaint was investigated. The 
red tape and the circumlocution re- 
minded one of “the House that Jack 
built.” The Inspector had to report to 
the Clerk to the Sanitary Authority, 
who laid the Report before his Com- 
mittee, who gave instructions to a sani- 
tary inspector, who gave 24 hours’ 
notice, which allowed cases of over- 
crowding to be discontinued on the 
occasion of the visit of the inspector to 
the property. The Sanitary Inspector 
reported to the Sanitary Authority’s 
Clerk, who, through the Committee, 
instructed the Clerk to take pro- 
ceedings. It could easily be under- 
stood that in this wicked world this loss 
of time and these formalities were such 
serious obstacles to the application of a 
remedy that nothing at all was done. He, 
therefore, put it to the Home Secretary 
whether it would not be wise to revert to 
the original arrangement which was in 
force before the passing of the Act in 
1891 with regard to the powers of 
inspectors over workshops. He had a 
Bill of his own with this object in view, 
unfortunately blocked by an hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side, but which he yet 
hoped might be allowed to go to the 
Grand Committee, so that it might be 
incorporated in this Bill—a course to 
which, he believed the Government 
would not be averse. He could not 
see why an inspector should not have 
the same power to remedy faults of 
sanitation, overcrowding, &c. in a work- 
shop as inafactory. Clause 19 extended 
the Factory Acts to factory laundries 
for the purpose of securing their proper 
ventilation, sanitation and drainage ; 
and he did not think the House would be 
able to discover any reason why a work- 
shop laundry should have a different in- 
spector from a factory laundry. Why, too, 
should a factory be subjected to less in- 
spection because it was carried on by 
the members of one family? It would 
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be necessary to introduce a new provi- 
sion with regard to overtime to meet a 
practice which had grown up of working 
overtime in the morning, before the 
regular day’s work began—a breach of 
regulations which it seemed to be 
thought it was more difficult for the in- 
spector to check. Under the Act of 
1891 the scale of penalties was varied 
for factories and workshops, but they 
ought to be the same; as certain em- 
ployers in workshops would find it to 
their interest to pay small penalties and 
to defy the Act. He should be glad if 
the Home Secretary would ascertain 
whether galvanising was not an opera- 
tion equally as poisonous as tinning and 
japanning. His main object in speaking, 
however, was to call attention to the 
difference in the powers of inspectors 
over factories and over workshops, and 
to ask the Home Secretary whether he 
would not seriously contemplate revert- 
ing to the principle which was in force 
before the passing of the Act of 1891. 
*Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
could not concur in the expression of 
opinion that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who spoke of this 
Bill as the completion of all necessary 
legislation. They heard the same opinion 
expressed when the Bill of 1891 was 
under discussion ; but he believed there 
was no finality in factory legislation. 
The reason was that the standard of 
life and comfort was rapidly rising 
among the workers, whilst employers 
were more and more anxious to promote 
the elevation of their workpeople But 
in legislating for factories we must not 
forget the difficulties under which the 
textile and other industries were carried 
on, and we must not increase those diffi- 
culties by harassing legislation. The 
Bill bristled with penalties ; he did not 
think he had ever seen a Bill with so 
many penalties in the same number of 
clauses. Then in the Bill there was 
much legislation by reference, and he 
hoped the Home Secretary would take 
an early opportunity of consolidating 
these Acts, which were such a riddle and 
a puzzle that few but lawyers could 
understand them. He looked with some 
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powers of the central authority. In this 
department, as in many others, there 
were dangers from over-centralisation. 
In this connection he could not but have 
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regard to the diminishing opportunities 
which the House of Commons had of 
criticising the action of the Govern- 
ment. He made no complaint with re- 
spect to the opportunities of discussing 
the Home Office Estimates of last year; 
but the House ought to be careful how 
they entrusted the Secretary of State 
with further powers without appeal or 
control. He should like to know why 
the right hon. Gentleman had fixed the 
number of cubic feet (in Clause 1) at 
250. The cubic space necessary to health 
in any case depended very much on 
ventilation and the nature of the 
industry. To fix the exact number of 
cubic feet for every case was to carry 
legislation too far. In Clause 25 he 
noticed a new provision with reference 
to the use of lead. In past Acts of 
Parliament there had been useful pro- 
visions regulating the use of lead and 
other dangerous compounds, but this 
was the first absolute prohibition of the 
use of lead. Some burden of proof was 
imposed on the right hon. Gentleman in 
relation to this provision. As to the 
laundries, he did not know what was 
the state of opinion in the present 
Parliament, but in the last Parliament 
the subject was discussed several times, 
and ultimately laundries were excluded 
from legislation, not owing to any action 
of the employers or of polite ladies who 
had no knowledge of the subject, but 
owing to the wish of the workpeople 
themselves, who pressed the House of 
Commons so strongly that the proposed 
clauses were withdrawn. As represent- 
ing a manufacturing district, he must 
refer to the subject of half-timers. Public 
opinion in this matter had advanced 
rapidly ; but in the Parliament of 1891 
the opposition of the workpeople to the 
extension of the age for half-timers was 
such that the late Home Secretary felt 
bound to accede to their wish. From 
inquiries in Wigan he found that the 
employers had no wish for the half-time 
system. The care of the children was 
onerous, and was hardly compensated. 
This was essentially a workman’s ques- 
tion, and the parents of the children 
who had to provide for their bodily 
and educational wants ought to be 
consulted as to whether the labour 
of the children was necessary to 
their families. In many families, a 
difference of 3s. or 4s. a week meant a 
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great deal, and the children were com-| 


pensated for their labour by the addi- 
tional comforts which it provided. The 
House did well when it raised the half- 
time age to 11; but whether the House 
would be right in so soon raising the age 
again to 12, must be decided by the 
parents who worked in the factories and 
workshops. The House was under obli- 
gation to the Home Secretary for dealing 
with the bakehouses. Their condition 
had long been a scandal, and had in- 
volved the sacrifice of many lives. He 
hoped that what had been believed to 
be the necessities of the Trade would be 
found necessities no longer. Another 
clause to which no previous speaker had 
referred, but to which he attached great 
importance, was that which made Good 
Friday a holiday. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would adhere to that 
clause. Many factory workers in Brad- 
ford had felt it a hardship that they 
should have to work on Good Friday, 
when they desired to join in the 
solemn celebrations of the day. He 
sympathised with what had been said as 
to the change made in the law by the 
Act of 1891. At the time he felt great 
doubts whether his right hon. Friend was 
right ; though on the whole he was glad 
that the law was then changed ; but now 
the time had come when the subject ought 
to be reconsidered. It was, however, 
totally impossible for an Inspector to be 
everywhere. He must act through local 
instruments, and none was more fitting 
than the local authority elected by the 
ratepayers of the district. The provision 
in Clause 27 for the notification to the 
Chief Inspector of certain diseases arising 
from causes necessarily connected with 
the industry was reasonable; but he 
was not sure that the provision for the 
notification of other diseases quite uncon- 
nected with the industry, was salutary. 
He did not wish to decrease the respon- 
sibility of the local sanitary authority, or 
to establish a duplication of authority. 
One authority should be wholly respon- 
sible. He was glad to see the imposition, 
by Clause 6, of a penalty on any em- 
ployer who allowed wearing apparel to 
be made in a building of which some 
inmate was suffering from scarlet fever 
or small pox. He had received reports of 
an alarming character on this subjectfrom 
medical men. One medical nam in 
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London had told him that he visited a scar- 
let-fever patient in a house where the most 
sumptuous dresses were being made, and 
one of these was actually laid out on the 
patient’s bed. Clause 34, he thought, was 
somewhat retrograde in character. The 
law, as it stood, mentioned the hours of 
six to six and seven to seven; but did 
not mention the hours of eight to eight. 
Some years ago the question was before 
a Select Committee on which he served, 
and the Committee decided against the 
hours of eight to eight, because they 
thought there was a movement in favour 
of early closing. He also hoped that the 
House would not assent to the provision 
in sub-Section 3 of the clause, making 
four o’clock the closing hour on Saturday. 
He strongly desired to see Saturday 
afternoon a holiday throughout the 
country, and Parliament would act most 
unwisely in defeating that result. The 
Saturday afternoon holiday was the 
charter not only of the working-man, 
but of many other classes, to whom it 
assured a few hours of recreation. As 
to the Particulars Clause, his inquiries 
assured him that it was satisfactory as far 
as it went, but he had been approached 
on the subject by the tailoresses, 
a class entitled to sympathy. They 
stated that they were not fairly 
treated by many of their employers, and 
these people had asked him to submit to 
the consideration of the Home Secretary 
whether he could not amend Clause 38, 
so as to bring in the tailoresses. It was 
not a question which affected the small 
employer alone, and he thought that 
some consideration was due to this highly 
meritorious class of persons. He trusted 
that this legislation would lead to an 
improvement in the condition of the 
people whom it was desired to benefit, 
while not doing anything to cripple the 
trade of the country, or to increase any 
of the impediments which now hindered 
our trade and industry. 

*Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
suid, that as an employer who had worked 
under the existing Factory Acts, he 
could not refrain from paying his tribute 
of respect to the way in which the Home 
Office had carried out the provisions of 
those Acts, and to the steps which were 
being taken towards the further protec- 
tion of the workers. He observed 
that as far as the industries connected 
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with bakehouses and laundries were con- 
cerned, the fear of Foreign competition 
did not arise. Sections 2 and 4 of the Act 
provided that where the premises or the 
machinery were dangerous in the opinion 
of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
the employer should be under an obli- 
gation not to use the premises or the 
machinery until they had been put in a 
fit condition under a penalty of 40s. a 
day. He asked why Parliament should 
not enact that a negligent employer, 
after repeated warning, should not be 
liable not only to a money penalty, but 
to imprisonment. This penalty indeed, 
should fall not only on the employer, but 
on the responsible manager or workman. 
The provision under Section 26, giving 
to the Home Secretary power to make 
conditions as to the treatment of 
dangerous trades, was one which might 
safely be left to the Home Office. As 
far as he had been able to observe the 
powers of that Department had been 
exercised in a reasonable way. His 
only complaint as an employer was that 
the visits of the inspectors were far less 
frequent and far more cursory than they 
should be, because they were under- 
manned, Section 30 dealt with the 
needful degree of warmth in workshops, 
and he thought the provision was one 
which might be employed with reason 
and moderation to add to the comfort of 
the workers. As to overtime, he showed 
that the ordinary working week under 
the Factory Acts was longer than the 
average week in many trades, so that 
considerable real overtime might be 
worked, even though legal overtime was 
forbidden. Moreover, he thought the 
time was approaching when young 
people should have the power, under the 
protection of the law, to enjoy some 
time for ‘instruction in technical classes 
during the ordinary working hours. 
He also hoped that it would be possible 
to introduce in the Bill a change 
raising the age of half-timers from 11 to 
13 years. He regretted that there was 
no provision in the Bill extending the 
period of four weeks within which it was 
prohibited to employ married women 
after confinement. He trusted that 
public opinion would advance even to the 
extent of abolishing the employment of 
mothers of young children in factories. 
He further objected to the use of the word 
“hands ” in the schedule of the Bill as an 
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unfitting term to beemployedin describing 
our industrial population. Generally, 
however, he expressed the hope that the 
Bill would pass speedily into law. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens), 
while joining in the approval which had 
been extended to the Bill, thought it 
would not be inappropriate to say a word 
or two with reference to some of its pro- 
visions. In listening to the Debate he 
observed that it had been left almost 
entirely to hon. Members on the Oppo- 
sition side to point out the possible 
dangers of the Bill. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had criticised the Bill and then 
added that it did not go far enough ; but 
he on the other hand thought that in 
some cases it might be found that it went 
a little too far. Foreign competition 
was at present very keen, and he thought 
everyone must be aware of the great 
danger of doing anything which would 
interfere with the prosperity and the 
trade of the country. He wished to call 
the attention of the Home Secretary to 
Clause 13, Sub-section 5. He represented 
a large industrial community ; one of the 
chief industries in that community was 
the glass trade. Section 60 of the 
Principal Act of 1878 provided that 
young persons from 14 to 18 years were 
to work the accustomed hours in glass 
works. But Sub-section 5 provided that 
Section 60 of the Principal Act should 
only apply to persons 16 years of age and 
upwards. This meant that in the glass 
trade persons from 14 to 16 years of age 
were going to be deprived of their em- 
ployment. He had received numerous 
letters from all classes of the men 
employed stating that this section would 
be ruinous to the glass trade. A large 
number of young persons were employed 
in this trade whose ages ranged from 14 
to 16 years, and as he had seen those 
glass works in operation he could say 
that a more healthy, energetic, and lively 
class of boys no one could desire to see. 
These youths were employed under 
apprenticeship indentures, and if this 
section of the Bill wereadopted apprentice- 
ship would be abolished and the boys 
would lose their means of livelihood. 
The boys were at that age when they 
could most quickly gain agood knowledge 
of their special trade, and he asserted 
that no object was to be gained by 
raising the age. The parents would 
suffer by a withdrawal of the boy's 
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earnings and a serious injury would 
be inflicted upon one of the staple indus- 
tries of the country. He _ trusted 
the Home Secretary would pay heed 
0 .the deputation which was now 
seeking an interview with him on 
the subject. While the Debate had been 
proceeding he had received from the 
largest glass works in the kingdom the 
following telegram :— 


** Factory Bill. No Home Office appoint- 
ment yet for deputation. ‘To masters and men 
most pressing question—most vital. Can you 
press successfully for early appointment? ”’ 


He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would meet the deputation, and, having 
heard the case put before him by prac- 
tical men, would, in Committee, amend 
the Bill by having the provision in 
question struck out. The Government 
had many other questions in hand, and 
it sometimes happened that the considera- 
tion of a Bill of this kind was relegated to 
the end of the Session, when there was no 
proper opportunity afforded of discussing 
its details. Occasionally injurious pro- 
visions crept into legislation of this 
character, but as to the point he had 
raised he trusted the Home Secretary 
would give the House a definite pledge. 
He had no wish to make this a Party 
question, indeed, he intended to support 
the principle of the Bill. But it must be 
remembered that upstairs there was the 
Grand Committee on Trade. What 
happened in that Committee Room he 
had not the faintest idea, as no report was 
given of what took place. taal Well, 
the proceedings were neverfully published, 
and the majority of Members had no 
opportunity of taking partin them. He 
would like to see a Bill of this kind con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole 
House. It was most unsatisfactory to 
have such questions as this Bill dealt 
with relegated to some mysterious Com- 
mittee room. On what principle a 
Grand Committee was constituted he had 
ho idea, but certainly many of those who 
represented industrial communities had 
no chance under the Grand Committee 
system of bringing important questions 
before the public. On that ground he 
had thought it right to occupy a few 
moments on the present occasion. Ifthe 


Home Secretary did not himself propose 
an Amendment of the Bill in the 
direction he had indicated, he hoped 
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some opportunity would be given him of 
moving it. While he intended to vote 
for the Second Reading if the Bill 
passed through Committee in its 
present form, he would certainly con- 
sider it his duty to strenuously oppose 
the measure in all its subsequent s ' 
*Mr. J. E. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicestershire, Loughborough) said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wigan (Sir F. Powell) 
that during the last few months the cot- 
ton trade of Lancashire had passed 
through one of the most serious periods 
of its existence, but as a Lancashire 
mill-owner of 20 years’ experience, he 
had no hesitation in saying that, with 
one exception, there was nothing in the 
Bill to which a man who had felt it his 
pride and duty to maintain his works in 
a reasonably sanitary condition could 
properly take exception. When the 
Home Secretary introduced the Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Matthews) expressed 
some doubt as to the wisdom of defining 
overcrowding. Looking at the matter 
from a practical standpoint he was ex- 
ceedingly glad his right hon. Friend had 
defined overcrowding, because by doing 
so he had laid down a clear standard at 
which everyone must aim. The only 
point in connection with that section of 
the Bill of which he had to complain, 
was that his right hon. Friend re- 
served to himself the power of altering 
by Order the requirements as to the 
cubic air space to be provided in cases 
where artificial light was used. Every 
factory or workshop needed artificial 
light at some portion of the year, and, 
therefore, every factory and workshop 
might be affected by the Home Secre- 
tary’s Order. What would be the posi- 
tion of an occupier of a factory or work- 
shop? He might have erected his 
premises in the belief that he had con- 
formed to the fullest extent to the 
provisions of the Act respecting cubic 
air space, and yet some day find 
that by an Order of the Home 
Secretary he was placed absolutely out- 
side the Act. He did not contend that 
a larger cubic air space should not be 
allowed where artificial light was used, 
but he thought the Home Secretary 
would be well advised if, before the Bill 
left the House, he added a Schedule to 
it laying down what the cubic air space 
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per person must be in buildings where! direction he had indicated. The next 
artificial light was used. The power to! point to which he wished to draw 
close dangerous factories, and to limit attention was the provision made in this 
the right of the user of dangerous Bill with respect to additional facilities 
machinery by an Order from a Court for the escape of employés in the case of 
of Summary Jurisdiction was a most fire. He agreed as to the importance 
admirable provision. The fact that the|of these additional facilities, thoygh 
Order was thus to be made would en- he must say he did not think the 
sure for it a confidence and support it right hon. Gentleman had adopted the 
would certainly not obtain were it to be best method for securing the object at 
made by the Factory Inspector, acting which they all aimed. He did not 
on his authority alone. Complaint had think that anyone who had been 
been made as to the clause dealing with present when one of these great mills 
the cleaning of machinery while in| was burnt down could help realising the 
motion. Personally, he wished the /| terrible risk there was of the means of 
clause had gone the length of absolutely | escape being cut off where there was 
prohibiting the cleaning of machinery in | only one staircase, and especially where 
motion by any woman. During the 20 the fire originated in the lower story. 
years he had been interested in the He had himself seen a serious risk 
management of a large concern in of loss of life even in what was locally 
Lancashire, he had found that by far| known in Lancashire as “a shed”—a 
the larger proportion of the accidents) building of one story— where a fire 
was directly or indirectly traceable to| commenced close to the entrance of the 
the cleaning of machinery while in shed. It was not through the flames 
motion by women or young persons. A | that death took place ; it was suffocation, 
child worked as an assistant to some | owing to the immense amount of smoke 
grown-up person, who exercised a super- and vapour generated. In that particular 
vision over it, whereas a woman or, case which he himself saw, had there 
young person working independently not been a second entrance to the shed 
often did not take the necessary care. | there must have been a large number of 
He hoped his right hon. Friend would | persons suffocated, owing to the means 
not yield with respect to that clause, | of escape by the ordinary entrance being 
and if he did make any change in| cut off. Now, on this point, he believed 
it, it would be in the direction of ex- | theyin thiscountry werevery much behind 
tending it so as to include the whole of other countries. He was informed on 








the women employed in factories and 
workshops. Then there was the provi- 
sion as to a machine running within 
eighteen inches of a pillar or a projec- 
tion in a building. He thought the 
Home Office had fairly tried to meet the 
difficulties of the case by the exemptions 
provided, but unfortunately the exemp- 
tions did not meet the entire case. 
He agreed with what the Member for 
Stockport had said as to mules. Owing 
to the enormous improvements which 
had taken place in recent years, mules 
are now much longer than they used to 
be. To gain this extra length when 
new machinery is placed in an old 
spinning mill, the mules are placed 
lengthways instead of across the mill. 
But that would not be placing the mules 
on the sites which they occupied before, 
and they would not therefore come 
under the exemption. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Home Secretary himself 
would modify the proposal in the 





reliable authority that both in Germany 
and Russia no mill was allowed to be oc- 
cupied until there was provided for every 
room in the mill two independent means 
of access. He had that information 
from a gentleman who had himself been 
employed in providing plans for some 
of the largest mills that had been 
erected in Germany and Russia in the 
last few years, and he was told that it 
was an imperative condition, before these 
mills were allowed to be worked, that 
there should be provided two indepen- 
dent staircases to the upper floors. 
Now what he wanted to suggest was 

that far more secure means should be 
provided for escape in case of fire than 
were provided for in the Bill. There 
should be two separate and independent 
entrances to every room in a factory and 
workshop in which a certain number of 
persons were employed. The average 
cost of an outside iron staircase was, 
he believed, not more than about £15 
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per storey, and the total cost in a four- 
storey mill to provide a perfectly secure 
and independent means for escape would 
therefore only be about £45. Reference 
had also been made to limiting the 
hours of employment of young persons 
and women who were employed inside 
and outside a factory. He did not see 
any difficulty in enforcing this provision 
where the outside work was in connec- 
tion with the factory. But where the 
work was not in connection he saw 
great difficulty. There were cases where 
a wife kept a shop while the husband 
and family went to the mill. How could 
they prevent the daughters assisting 
their mothers in the shop in the evening ? 
Then there was the case of the letting 
of a mill, where the tenant sublet a 
portion with motive power. Who was 
to be responsible in this case for the 
provisions relating to tenement factories? 
He did not think the Bill dealt ade- 
quately with this question. With regard 
to laundries he could only congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on having 
dealt with this question. Only a few 
weeks after the last election, a deputa- 
tion of his constituents waited on him 
and urged most strongly that laundries 
should be included in the scope of the 
Factories and Workshops Act, and there 
was no portion of this Bill which he 
welcomed more cordially than this. He 
thought the provisions of the Bill would 
work hardly on one class. There were 
two limitations in this Bill—first, the 
laundry must be carried on for purposes 
of gain; and second, where the laundry 
was carried on by members of the same 
family living in the same house, it was 
exempt from the provisions of the Bill. 
Notice the effect of these limitations! 
A woman and her daughter who took in 
washing to maintain themselves might 
require the services of some other woman 
to assist them. Because that woman 
was called in the woman and her 
daughter would at once be brought 
within the scope of the Bill, while a 
family of half-a-dozen living in the same 
house, and carrying on a much larger 
laundry, would be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Bill because they have no 
outside assistance. Then again, all 


laundries attached to private houses, 
to schools, hospitals, and public in- 
stitutions of any sort whatever were 
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entirely excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Bill, because they were not 
carried on by way of trade, or for 
purposes of gain. He thought that 
every laundry in which what was known 
as “ power ” was used—whether it was a 
private laundry or a public laundry— 
should be brought under the scope of the 
Bill so as to ensure that the machinery 
was properly fenced and that the hours 
of the persons employed in it were re- 
gulated. If there should be any exemp- 
tion at all to the application of the Bill, 
it should be in the way of exempting 
those laundries in which not more than 
a certain number of persons were em- 
ployed, rather than by exempting 
laundries worked by the members of the 
same family or attached to public institu- 
tions. He also thought that occupiers 
of factories and workshops had cause for 
legitimate complaint in regard to Clause 
32, which provided that every such 
occupier was to send to the Home 
Secretary before January 21st each 
year a correct return specifying the 
number of persons who were ordinarily 
employed in the factory or workshop, 
with such particulars as to the age and 
sex of the persons so employed as the 
Home Secretary might direct. What 
was the meaning of the word “ ordin- 
arily ” as used in the clause? He had 
consulted many persons as to their 
understanding of the clause. Some told 
him they would be required to make a 
return of the maximum number of per- 
sons for the employment of which their 
machinery provided ; others that it was 
the minimum number of persons em- 
ployed which should be returned ;_ while 
most of them expressed themselves as 
absolutely at a loss to say on what lines 
they ought to go in order to make up the 
list of persons ordinarily employed in 
their factories and workshops. Take 
as an illustration the case of the con- 
cerns with which he was connected. 
The number of the employés in those 
factories fluctuated by not less than 
10 per cent. during the course of 
the year owing to the changes of 
fashion, and he should himself feel 
at a loss if he were called upon 
to advise the managing directors of 
those concerns as to lines on which they 
should make up the yearly return of per- 
sons they ordinarily employed. Then 
with regard to the particulars as to age © 
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and sex, did the Home Secretary | times ; ; the cost of light in the early 
imagine that if he called on an occupier hours of the morning would be obviated, 
of a factory or workshop to give him a’ and there would also be the enormous 
detailed return of the age of every | advantage that, as the employés would 
woman and child employed, such a start work after their breakfasts, they 
return would be worth the paper it was | | would be in a much better condition for 
written on? They all knew the difficulty | getting through their day’s labour, and 


of getting, for the purposes of the 
census, the correct ages of even their 
household servants ; and everyone could | 
give instances of the very small addition 
to the ages of women which took place, 
according to their own accounts, between 
one census and the next. It might be) 
said that no Home Secretary would ever 


could do it more comfortably than under 
the present arrangement, which required 
them to go to the factories at six o'clock 
and to rush away for half-an-hour to 
snatch a hasty breakfast, perhaps, just 


,outside the works, when their homes 


were far away. He could only say, in 


| conclusion, that the principles of the 





demand such a return. Then why were | Bill had his entire sympathy, and he 
the words put into the clause? So long! hoped the suggestions he had thrown out 
as such words remained the natural might tend to improve the Bill, or facili- 
assumption was that they were intended | tate its easy and effective working in 
to be exercised ; and therefore no ‘operation. 

employer could feel himself secure in} Mr. ASQUITH: Mr. Speaker, I 
taking women into his employment intervene at this point of the Debate, 
unless he first insisted on having the! not, I need hardly say, with any inten- 
certificates of their births. Indeed, if | tion of suggesting that any other hon. 
the clause were passed as it stood, a more Gentleman who may wish to address the 
appropriate title than “Home Secre-| House should not do so, but because the 
tary” for his right hon. Friend | 'mass of criticism accumulates at such a 
would be “Grand Inquisitor.” A! rate as the Debate goes on, that I feel 
great deal was being said of the advan- sure I cannot overtake it if I defer my 
tages of reducing the hours of labour.| remarks to a later stage, and my hon. 
Many employers of labour believed that Friend the Under Secretary for the 
it would be perfectly possible to produce Colonies, who is assisting me in the con- 
as much material in a textile factory by | duct of this Bill, is in a position to reply 
working nine hours with only one stop | to any further suggestions or criticisms 
for dinner in the middle of the day, as| which may be made. I would not be 
was done at present by working 10 doing justice to the tone of the Debate 
hours with two stops for breakfast and | if I did not very cordially acknowledge, 
dinner. But they were prevented from on the part of the Government, the ex- 
trying the experiment owing to the pro- | tremely friendly spirit in which this Bill 
vision, in one of the Factory Acts,|has been received. Forcible and legiti- 
against the employment of young women | mate criticism of the Bill has come im- 
for more than four hours consecutively | partially from both sides of the House. 
without a stop for meals. He would|I think it may be fairly assumed, from 
suggest to the Home Secretary that, in| what took place on the First Reading of 
order to meet the difficulty, powers should | the Bill, and from what is taking place 
be given to the Home Office to issue a to-day, ‘that this Bill falls within the 
licence to any textile concern that| category of non-contentious measures, to 
wished to work only nine hours instead | the improvement of which the energies 
of 10 hours, to dispense with the break | ‘of both sides of the House will be im- 
at the end of four hours, and to work partially directed. I will try to deal 
the nine hours in two sections of four-| with ali the points that have been raised 
and-a-half hours each with an hour for in the course of the discussion, but if I 
dinner between. He believed that | am necessarily discursive and disjointed 
under such a system they could get as | | the House will make allowance for 
much work out of their machinery as | ‘the situation in which I find myself 
under the present arrangement of a 10/ First of all, with reference to the defini- 
hours’ day. There would be @ sav ing of | tion of overcrowding in Section 1, the 
time in the stopping of the machinery|hon. baronet the Member for Wigan 
and the starting of it again at meal jasks why we have fixed the statutory 
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minimum of 250 feet of cubic space. 
That is the minimum which, as a rule of 
thumb has been adopted and applied by 
the inspectors for years past after con- 
sultation with, and with the assent of, 
high medical authorities, and we are 
merely regulating a practice which is of 
old standing and doing what it is fair to 
do in these matters—namely, giving to 
employers} of labour and occupiers of 
factories and workshops notice that that 
is the minimum which the statute will 
require. I believe that no criticism has 
been directed against the figure of 250 
in any quarter. I can only say it was 
arrived at after very careful considera- 
tion as the very lowest and irreducible 
minimum which is compatible with 
health and the decent conditions of work. 
Many employers of labour give a very 
much larger amount of cubic space, and 
we think it desirable to lay down a 
standard below which, at any rate, it 
shall not be possible for any employer to 
go. I pass to another point, and that is the 
question of provision against danger from 
fire, where we have provided that it shall 
be in the power of an inspector to apply to 
a Court of summary jurisdiction to 
require the occupier of a factory to pro- 
vide movable fire-escapes. My hon. 
Friend who has referred to this matter 
seems to think that that is an insufficient 
provision. Perhaps it has escaped his 
memory that in the Act of 1891, passed 
by the late Government, there was a 
stringent provision which applied to all 
factories and workshops erected since 
that date, which required the sanitary 
authority to give approval to plans of 
buildings with special reference to the 
provision for escape from fire. The 
difficulty does not arise so much from 
new factories as from those which were 
already in existence. The Act of 1891 
required the sanitary authorities, in the 
case of buildings where more than 40 
persons were employed, to take steps to 
see that provision was made for the 
purpose of escape from fire. That is a 
duty which, I am sorry to say, sanitary 
authorities have generally neglected. So 
far as my inquiries have gone, there has 
hardly been a single case in which the 
sanitary authorities put that power in 
force ; and we have thought it desirable 
to introduce this, which = hope will 
prove an effective provision, which will 
not require any structural alterations or 
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impose any unnecessary expense or hard- 
ship, all that is demanded being that 
there shall be provided movable fire- 
escapes. Some criticism has been directed 
against the clause which deals with 
machinery. The prohibition of young 
persons from taking part in cleaning 
machinery in motion is, in my judgment, 
most absolutely necessary. As the 
House is aware, as the law stands at 
present, a child is prohibited from clean 
ing machinery in motion, and women 
and young persons are prohibited from 
cleaning certain classes of machinery. 
We propose to take the young person 
from the category in which he now stands 
| side by side with women, and put him in 
the more protective category in which he 
stands side by side with children. A 
large number of injuries, involving life- 
long damage, are caused to young persons 
of 14 and 15 engaged in this most 
dangerous work, and I hope the House 
will not allow this provision to be in 
any way imperilled. As to the some- 
what more technical question touched 
upon by hon. Members connected with 
‘the cotton industry as to the space 
‘between the possible range of the 
traversing carriage of any self-acting 
and the nearest fixed structure, we have 
fixed 18 inches, and I do not think that 
there will be any serious difference of 
opinion, but that it will be agreed that in 
all new factories to which it applies this 
provision should be carried out. So far as 
existing factories are concerned we have 
gone a considerable length in the way of 
concession, in saying that new machinery 
may remain in the space occupied by the 
old machinery so long as it takes its 
place. My hon. Friend wishes us to add to 
that concession and to say that where the 
whole of the machinery of a factory is 
taken out, and where the new machinery 
which previously ran across the room now 
runs the length of the room and will not 
require the same space as the old, yet, in- 
asmuch as there was a less distance than 
18 in. in the case of the old a similar 
distance should be permitted in the case 
of the new machinery. I cannot agree 
with that. Where the owner of a factory 
completely re-arranges his machinery, 
replacing it by machinery in a 
totally different direction, it is only 
fair that he should comply with 
this provision. The hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Wigan, réferred to the pro-| Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1887 pre- 


vision in Clause 34, which enables—as 
an alternative option to that which at 
present exists—a workman who begins 
at eight in the morning to end at eight 
in the evening, instead of beginning at 
six and closing at seven, and he seems to 
be under the impression that there was 
lurking in the clause, an intention to 
abridge the holidays at present enjoyed, 
or that the work would be carried on so 
late in the evening that the clause might 
have that effect. Under the 42nd Section | 
of the Act of 1878 this provision already 
exists in the case of a considerable 
number of specfied employments, with a 
power to the Secretary of State to add 
indefinitely to the list. That power has 
been largely exercised by Secretaries of 
State, with the result that in a large 
number of important industries these 
hours are statutory provisions. It was, 
therefore, thought more desirable to have 
this as a recognised statutory enactment 
and not to leave it in the discretion of 
the Secretary of State at the time. 
Another point raised by the hon. Baronet 
was as to Clause 25, which contains a 


prohibition as to the use of lead in the | 


process of tinning or enamelling metal 
hollow ware cooking utensils. That is 
founded upon evidence given before, and 
recommendations made by, Committees 
that have inquired into these industries. 
I am satisfied that the best manufac- 
turers do not employ lead, and that its 
use for that purpose is found to be most 
injurious, not to the workers, but to 
those who subsequently use the articles 
in question. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicestershire referred to the 
clause relating to statistical returns, 
which requires the occupier in each year 
to return the number of persons ordin- 
arily employed in the factory, with such 
particulars as to age and sex as the 
Secretary of State may direct. He 
seemed to think that that was imposing 
an almost intolerable burden upon occu- 
piers of factories. This clause is founded 
on the recommendations of more than 
one Committee of Inquiry, and I may 
point out to him that the burden which 
he seems to think the occupiers of 
factories would be unable to perform is 
one which is performed already, under 
statutory requirements, by the owners of 
every coal mine in the country. The 





scribes in the Schedule the form of the 
return, the language used being “ return 
of persons ordinarily employed during 
the year.” I am not aware that the 
owners of these mines have found any 
practical difficulty in interpreting the 
words, and if there are any practical 
difficulties arising from a very much 
larger employment at one particular 
season of the year than at another, it is 
possible to modify the language of the 
clause to meet them. This country is 
lamentably backward, compared with 
many other countries, in regard to 
statistical returns of this character. I 
will say only a word with reference to 
the particular clause—Clause 38. No 
criticism, I think, has been made in the 
course of this Debate of the language of 
the clause, which has been the subject of 
most careful consideration, and I think 
we have arrived at a form of words 
which substantially meets the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of both parties. I am 
not at all indisposed to admit that it 
might be possible to amplify the clause 
in some particulars. I know that the 
hon. Baronet opposite, and the senior 
Member for Leicester have both expressed 
the opinion that this clause ought to be 
extended to other than textile trades. 
One of them, I think, instanced the case 
of the processes connected with the manu- 
facture of brass, in which similar 
arrangements to those provided by the 
clause in regard to certain trades, might 
be desirable, and other trades,—that of 
the tailors, I believe, for one—had also 
been suggested. Upon that point I can 
only say that the information before me 
does not show at present the necessity 
of the adoption of the application of 
this clause to other than the textile 
industries. We have given it a very 
wide application in this Bil], but I think 
it worthy of consideration whether a 
power should not be added to the clause 
to enable perhaps the Secretary of State, 
by Order, to extend its provisions to 
other trades, if it was proved to his 
satisfaction that persons in those trades 
were paid by piece, and were paid under 
an arrangement such as those contem- 
plated by this clause. If that is a sug 
gestion which meets with general approval, 
I think we shall be happy to entertain 
it. Another point of detail touched 
upon the question of temperature. We 
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have provided, by Clause 30, that in|hon. Gentleman opposite proposed the 
certain industries, such as the making of |change, and it is impossible to deny 
wearing apparel, the temperature should |there was a great deal of foundation 
be kept up to not less than 60 degrees. | for it. If the whole time of Her 
That is a provision which is borrowed | | Majesty's inspectors is to be taken up 
from the legislation of the State of Ohio | in looking after the drainage of every 
in America. Complaints have been | workshop in the country, either you 
made to us by the lady inspectors who/| must largely increase the staff or there 
go through the shops in London and |is considerable risk of their attention 


other large towns, that during winter 
a number of persons employed in dress- 
making have to carryon their occupations 
in rooms which are either not warmed 
at all or very insufficiently warmed, and 
under conditions therefore of great dis- 
comfort and risk of injury to health. I 
have not had many complaints as to 
over-heating, and, indeed, my experience, 
and J think the experience of most em- 
ployers of labour is, that while persons 
employed in industry are very sensitive 
to cold they are not nearly sensitive 
enough to heat, and that the best pro- 
visions which the Legislature makes, in 
regard, for example, to ventilation, are 
only too often defeated, because of the 
resolute determination of the workers to 
exclude fresh air or anything in the 
nature of a draught. So that I am 
afraid any limitation on that side 
would not be popular or secure the co- 
operation of those for whom it is primarily 
designed. As to the bakehouses, I pro- 
pose, when we go into Committee, to 
add to the clause which deals with the 
subject, a provision prohibiting for the 
future the use of underground premises 
for bakehouses. I am satisfied, from 
what masters and men alike have told 
me, that both are agreed that for the 
future, the trade ought not to be carried 
on in under-ground cellars. Such a 
provision, I am sure, will meet with 
the general assent of this House. I pass 
to deal briefly with two or three topics 
which are of somewhat large scope. And 
first of all I would say a word on the 
point raised by way of protest against 
the transfer made in 1891 of the sanitary 
responsibility with respect to workshops 
from the central to the local authority, 
and by way of regret that I have not in 
this Bill brought back the sanitation of 
workshops within the scope of factory 
inspection. I confess I was one of those 
in 1891 who thought it a mistaken step, 
and I do not know that I have seen 
much ground to change my opinion. I 


know the grounds on which the right | 
Mr, Asquith. 


and energy being withdrawn from their 
more proper business— namely, seeing 
that the hours of labour are not ex- 
ceeded, that the machinery is fenced, 
and that generally sufficient industrial 
protection is afforded. 

*Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.): There is another ground, 
namely, that the local authority has 
the greater part of the sanitation of the 
very premises under its complete control, 
so that it is a case of too many cooks. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not dispute 
that there was considerable ground for 
making the change. I am not prepared, 
after so short an experience, to revert to 
the pre-existing state of things, but I 
am bound to admit that there is a great 
deal of truth in the contention that 
local authorities as a whole have very 
ill-performed the duty which the right 
hon. Gentleman imposed upon them. I 
am glad to say that during the last year 
there has been a distinct change for the 
better. In London many of the local 
authorities have appointed inspectors for 
this purpose—not so many as_ there 
ought to be however—and the County 
Council, by their medical officer and his 
staff, wherever they have been applied 
to by Her Majesty’s inspectors, have 
shown the greatest zeal in co-operating 
in this work and with the most successful 
results. There are other great munici- 
palities—I may instance particularly 
Nottingham (which has been conspicu- 
ous), Hull, Birmingham, and some 
others—as to which there is no ground 
whatever for complaint ; and in Scotland 
I need not say there is the great city of 
Glasgow, which has always been to the 
front in matters of this kind, and I may 
mention also, by way of parenthesis, my 
own county of Fife, which, though it 
does not contain any very large towns, 
has appointed an officer who is specially 
charged with this particular duty, which 
he is performing with very great success. 
But, with these exceptions, speaking of 
the country as a whole, we are compelled 
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to admit that there is a great deal of 
backwardness in the performance of this 
duty. The cost of an additional officer 
and his necessary staff, and the throwing 
of an additional burden on the rates, is 
in the eyes of too many of these 
popularly-elected bodies a sufficient 
ground for the non-performance of their 
statutory duty. The remedy lies with 
the ratepayers, the working men, the 
people concerned. If they will only 
take the proper steps to secure men who 
are not only pledged in the matter, but 
on whom reliance can be placed that 
they will carry out their pledges, we 
should very soon see a very different 
state of affairs, and that co-operation 
between the local and the central autho- 
rity which the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated, made what it is not at 
present, an accomplished fact. For the 
time being we must leave matters as 
they are and trust to local authurities 
being aroused to a keener sense of the 
necessity of discharging this most impor- 
tant duty. With regard to overtime, I 
confess my own strong disposition, after 
careful study of the facts, was to pro- 
hibit overtime altogether, or try to do so. 
But I am perfectly satisfied that if I 
had I should not have procured the 
assent of the majority of the House to 
such a proposal. I went as far as I 
thought was practicable in prohibiting 
overtime for young persons, and in re- 
ducing the overtime now allowed in the 
season trades of women within limits 
which I am satisfied are sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the various 
trades. I know it is said by some 
persons of great weight, who profess to 
represent the views of women in this 
matter, that this is an illegitimate inter- 
ference with female industry. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Berwickshire, 
to whose speech the House has listened 
with great attention and interest at an 
earlier stage, I think gave a very good 
answer to that contention. I have not 
this year had any complaints from working 
women, complaining against this so-called 
infri ent, and on the other and I 
have received from large and important 
organisations of women the strongest 
expressions of sympathy in this provision 
which limits overtime. I know it may 
be said that many organisations con- 
nected with the cotton trade are not 
really affected by this question because 
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overtime cannot be allowed in their 
trade, but I attach the greatest import- 
ance to their evidence, that they have 
been working for years as protected 
persons, and that the limitations in the 
hours of labour of women engaged in 
the textile industry has not had the 
effect which is so often feared; on the 
contrary, women are much more largely 
employed in the textile trades than ever 
before, they are earning better wages, 
and enjoying better conditions of work 
and of life. Although I do not in the 
least disguise the fact that I should have 
been glad if possible to put a stop to 
overtime altogether, I trust the conces- 
sion made, which is a compromise between 
the extreme views on the one side and 
the other, will be received with general 
acceptance ; I am satisfied it will impose 
no substantial hardship on any class, 
while it will remove many grave and 
scandalous abuses which have been un- 
earthed by the inspectors in many of 
these so-called season trades. A sub- 
sidiary point relates to the night work 
of boys. I shall listen with great atten- 
tion to the deputation with which the 
hon. Member opposite threatened me, 
and with an open mind, but it will take 
a great deal to convince me that boys 
under 16 employed in the glass trade 
ought to work at night. [An hon. 
Memprr : “ Not altogether at ey I 
know ; by night as well as by day. 
There may be instances so exceptional 
in their environment and _ conditions 
that this is a legitimate thing to do, but 
the cases must be few and far between 
where such contracts should be per- 
missible. The only other point with 
which I desire to trouble the House is 
that which relates to the vexed question 
of laundries, and in regard to that I 
think I may fairly say that we have ad- 
vanced a considerable distance in know- 
ledge of the rea] position of affairs and 
the state of the public sentiment since 
1891. We have instituted a very far- 
reaching inquiry, extending over the 
whole of the country, as to the condition 
of laundries, an inquiry which was 
carried on largely by lady inspectors. 
That inquiry has brought to light facts 
that were only suspected before, both 
with regard to defects of sanitation, 
danger from machinery, and risks from 
the excessive humidity of the atmosphere. 
In all of these particulars a state of 
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things almost incompatible with civilisa- 
tion, certainly with the whole spirit of 
our factory legislation, has been dis- 
closed and proved. It cannot now be 
disputed that laundries generally should 
come under the Factory Act, and all 
that is now claimed is that certain 
classes of laundries should be treated 
exceptionally. There is an instruction 
upon the paper to exclude from the 
scope of the Bill laundries that are con- 
nected with reformatories, refuges, pene- 
tentiaries, and industrial homes. It 
has also been suggested that the con- 
ventual establishments should likewise 
be excluded. What is our position in 
regard to that matter? In the first 
place, I say that except where a laundry 
falls within the category of a domestic 
workshop that is carried on for the pur- 
poses of gain they should all be brought 
under the scope of the Factory Act. 
The difficulty about conventual laundries 
has, I think, been largely removed by 
the appointment of female inspectors. 
The nuns and others who carry on these 
institutions object, with perhaps good 
reason, to the intrusion of men into such 
places, but the inquiries that have been 
made in Ireland by one of the lady in- 
spectors lead us to believe that the same 
objection will not be raised with regard 
to the inspection of these institutions by 
ladies. No objection will be raised to 
the provisions of the Bill with regard to 
the hours of labour in such laundries. 
Where machinery is used the same pre- 
cautions should be required as in any 
other factories, and the hours of labour 
should not exceed the maximum period 
allowed under the Factory Act. I do 
not think that anyone can object to 
these conditions. If they are assented 
to I shall be prepared to meet objections 
on matters of detail. It may be neces- 
sary, in view of the peculiar character 
of some of these institutions and the 
somewhat disciplinary nature of their 
management, to apply to them asomewhat 
more elastic rule, and I shall be quite 
willing to add words to this clause to meet 
such cases. But we cannot concede that 
they are entitled without inspection to 
have machineay which is dangerous in 
its character or operation, or to employ 
persons for a larger number of hours 
than the Factory Act allows. I think 
that that is a reasonable arrangement 
that will be acceptable to the House, 
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and that we ought to have no difficulty 
in coming to an agreement in regard to 
it. As to the case of laundries generally 
and overtime, I have to say that, in my 
opinion, the difficulties arising from a 
large pressure of work at particular 
seasons will yield to practical experience. 
If it is once made clear that those em- 
ployed in laundries, like other factories, 
are only to work a certain number of 
hours and we are giving them a provi- 
sion as to overtime, I believe that the 
habits of the householders of this 
country will very soon adapt themselves 
to the new state of the law. It is the 
same with regard to the dressmakers, the 
pressure of whose orders comes in certain 
seasons, which they can predict as well 
as an astronomer can predict an eclipse. 
[‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| I trust 
that the House will face the facts of the 
case as they really are, and will co- 
operate with the Government in bringing 
these industries effectively within the 
range of the law, and secure to those 
employed in laundries the protection 
which they require quite as much as any 
other class of the community. I trust 
that the House will allow me to leave 
the matter here, and I can assure hon. 
Members that we shall welcome any 
practical suggestions that may be made 
from any quarter of the House. 

*Sirr ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) desired to say a few words 
on a clause in the Bill which, if it became 
law, would have a most disastrous effect 
on the iron manufacture of the country. 
At the present time iron manufacturers 
were in this difficulty—that they were 
unable to find sufficient employment for the 
men seeking it ; therefore anything that 
would tend to increase the number of men 
to be employed should not be enacted un- 
less a very strong case was made out for it. 
Section 58 of the Act of 1878 permitted 
the employment of boys of 14 and 
upwards at night. By this Bill it was 
proposed to alter that. If, however, boys 
were never to work at night, they would 
be unable to work at all, because in blast 
furnaces and Iron Worksthe work wascon- 
tinuous, and the men would consequently 
have to do all the night work. There- 
fore the prohibition for boys to work at 
night was a prohibition to work at all 
until they attained the age of 16. Boys 
of that class could complete their educa- 
tion by 14. What, then, was to become 
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of them between that age and 16? The 
fact was that in an iron mill, unless a 
youth were to begin early, he could not 
become sufficiently dexterous, and if this 
clause should become law it would have 
a most disastrous effect not only on the 
trade, but on the workmen themselves, 
who, for the most part, were accustomed 
to bring up their sons to the same in- 
dustry, and who viewed the present pro- 
posal with positive consternation. He 
had been beset with applications to use 
every effort to induce the Home Secre- 
tary to reconsider his decision, and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would listen to the representations made 
to him, and that he would consent to 
receive a deputation on the subject. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, that he had put down an 
Instruction on the subject of licensing 
all places to which work is given out, 
and, if in order, he would move it ; but 
if not he would in Committee move an 
Amendment to the effect that all places 
to which work is given out by or on be- 
half of the occupier, and every workshop 
or factory shall be licensed. This was 
the law in New Zealand, Massachusetts, 
and other places, and it seemed to him 
that, until some such system prevailed 
in this country also, they would be unable 
to prevent sweating altogether or to be 
sure that work was being done outside 
the factory under sanitary conditions. 
He did not, however, think that an 
Amendment of this kind should go too 
far, and he would not have it apply to 
any domestic workshop. Adverting to 
Section 30, the Home Secretary had 
stated that he had not heard any com- 
plaints as to the temperature of places 
where wearing apparel was made being 
too warm. In his opinion, however, 
there was a strong feeling that something 
should be done with regard to the 
maximum temperature of workshops. 
Amongst the tailors in London the feel- 
ing was far stronger in respect to 
maximum than minimum temperature. 
He quite admitted that this was a diffi- 
cult matter to deal with on account of 
the variations of temperature outside, 
but he suggested that power should be 
given to the Home Secretary to say that 
the inside temperature should not exceed 
a certain ratio to the temperature out- 
side. He hoped that the Government 
would devise some plan by which the 
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inside temperature should be kept down 
below, say 70 deg. He thought that 
Section 28, dealing with factories and 
workshops where lead and other poisonous . 
substances were used would, as far as it 
went, doa large amount of good ; but 
he did not think that it went far enough. 
In his opinion, the owner of such a 
factory should be compelled to provide 
overalls or coverings for his workmen 
during the time that they were working 
with the poisonous material. If the 
Government would favourably consider 
any Amendment for lessening the 
number of cases of lead-poisoning, the 
benefits of this section would be con- 
siderably extended. In regard to the 
clause limiting overtime for women, he 
wished that the Home Secretary had 
been able to go a little farther, so as 
altogether to prohibit women from work- 
ing overtime, and he thought that the 
Home Secretary would have had behind 
him the vast majority of the organised 
women workers. He recognised, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken a long step in the right direction, 
and he took it that the only reason why 
the right hon. Gentleman had not gone 
the whole length of prohibiting overtime 
was because he did not wish to introduce 
too much contentious matter into his 
Bill, and thus hinder it from becoming 
law during the present Session. As the 
Bill now stood it would, he believed, do 
a great deal of good ; and if the Govern- 
ment would consent to Amendments for 
limiting the maximum temperature and 
providing for the inspection of all places 
where work was given out it would do 
still more good in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the workers in whose interests 
it had been framed. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) congratulated the Home Secretary 
on having introduced a Bill which, 
so far as respected the textile industries, 
in which his constituents were chiefly 
concerned, neither workmen nor em- 
ployers would take exception to on the 
Second Reading. He was glad to know 
that on the Amendments to be proposed 
thereafter on behalf of those engaged in 
textile manufactures, noantagonism would 
be shown between employers and em- 
ployed ; and he hoped that this would 
induce the Home Secretary to look with 
a favourable eye upon the Amendments 
which would be so brought forward. He 
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was very glad that the Home Secretary 
had not introduced into the Bill any clause 
raising the age of half-timers, and he 
hoped the Government would maintain a 
neutral attitude on the subject. In the 
present depressed condition of the cotton 
trade and other textile industries, it 


would be very undesirable to disturb the | 
existing conditions of labour in regard | 
to half-timers, and he certainly thought | 
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the disastrous explosions that had occur- 
red at Waltham Abbey explosives factory, 
through which loss of life and serious 
injury had occurred. It was then strongly 
contended that the regulations for safe 
working in those establishments could 
not be enforced with the same stringency 
as they could be if they were under the 
Home Office inspectors. He also desired 
to press on the Government that they 
would never have the same care and 
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the right hon. Gentleman had been |attention paid to those details which 


wisely advised in not introducing this 
contentious question into the measure. 
It was the custom in the textile in- 
dustries for the several members of a 
family to distribute themselves for work 
in different factories, the object being 
that if one factory ceased to work money 
might still come to the family from the 
workers in the other factories, and the 
chances of actual destitution coming upon 
them be greatly reduced. With respect to 
the selected number of cubic feet of air 
to be allowed to each person in a factory, 
he thought that with regard to the 
textile industries at least, there would 
be no difficulty in complying with the 
minimum amount of space required by 
the law. But he was bound to say that 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire in disapproving of the pro- 
vision which would enable the Home 
Secretary to extend, at his discretion, the 
minimum number of cubic feet of air re- 
quired in a factory. As he understood the 
Bill, this power of extension was not to 
be limited to new factories, and if the 
amount of space per workman was liable 
to be varied in factories already built 
at the will purely of the Home 
Secretary, no man would know the con- 
ditions under which he could carry on 
his work. But he should object on 
principle to giving any Member of the 
Government so arbitrary a power as 
this, and he hoped the matter would be 
very carefully discussed and considered 
in Committee. He did not know how 
far the Government factories and work- 
shops came within the limits of the Bill; 
or, if they were not included, how far it 
would be possible to include them by 
Amendments in Committee. Hon. Mem- 
bers were aware that this question of 
placing the Government establishments 
under inspection in the same way as 
private factories had often been referred 
to recently, and especially in relation to 
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concerned the health of the persons em- 
ployed in Government factories and 
establishments until they placed them 
under those skilled and experienced in- 
spectors who were appointed for the pur- 
pose of inspecting private factories. If 
they took the case of a Government 
establishment, the manager was under 
the obligation of satisfying not only the 
head of his Department, but also the 
Treasury. No Government Department 
had anything like a capital account, and 
could not be forced, as a private manu- 
facturer could, to spend capital or close 
his works. He had been supplied with 
particulars as to the condition of differ- 
ent post offices. He would not give the 
names, but the first was one in which 
there was overcrowding, and the venti- 
lation was artificial and insufficient 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Post 
office factories or ordina t offices ? 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the cases 
he referred to were those of ordinary 
post offices, and he used the argument 
to show the desirability of putting all 
these places under Government In- 
spectors. The unsanitary condition went 
on increasing for years, because of the 
increase of the business in the office, 
but nothing was done, although the 
Postmaster General knew that the ac- 
commodation was insanitary and in- 
sufficient, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer only allowed him a small 
amount each year for reconstructions and 
extensions. Another case he had was 
one where the temperature was too high. 
Another case into which he had made 
inquiries was one where, when there was 
overpressure of work and extra men 
were taken on, the office would cer- 
tainly not meet the requirements of the 
Bill in cubical space. Until the Govern- 
ment did something to put Post Offices 
under the factory Inspectors, and under 
factory regulations, they would not have 
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done all they ought to do for the com- 
fort and health of the workmen they 
employed. With regard to the second 
part of the Instruction which he had 
placed on the paper and which he 
feared he should be unable to move, he 
pointed out that foreign goods might 
be made under conditions which would 
be prohibited in this country by the 
present Bill, and being produced more 
cheaply foreign workmen would be 
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able to compete on an _ unequal 
footing with English goods. He took, 
as an illustration, Clause 25, which | 


prohibited the use of lead or arsenic in 
certain manufactures, such as tinning or 
enamelling. They were coming to a 
time when the Government would have 
seriously to face the question of whether 
they were to allow the markets of this 
country to be flooded with articles of 
foreign manufacture, made under con- 
ditions prohibited in respect of British 
goods, which latter were thereby ren- 
dered liable to be driven out of the 
country altogether. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) thought the Bill was not limited in 
its effect to manufacturing centres, but 
affected many other districts, especially 
London. He was extremely glad that a 
measure had been introduced to do 
something to make labour in all these 
smaller places better regulated and more 
sanitary. He understood the Bill was 
to be referred to the Grand Committee, 
and he would, therefore, deal with 
several points which it raised at the 
present stage. He did not think the 
provision for 250 cubic feet of air space 
for workpeople was by any means too 
large, still he thought it was rather 
dangerous not to fix a minimum, and so 
throw upon the Secretary of State the 
enormous labour of considering special 
cases. He did not see why there should 
be a stereotyped law requiring that for 
all overtime there should be a larger 
amount of space ; it would mean that in 
cases of extreme pressure it would be 
impossible to employ a large staff in an 
ordinary factory. There were other 
clauses which he thought were not suffi- 
ciently stringent. Clause 4, concerning 
dangerous machines, was one. Where 
the machine was dangerous, involving 
imminent danger to life, if the employer 
neglected its condition the only penalty 
seemed to be a fine not exceeding 40s. 
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| He did not think this was really suffi- 
cient. It was not a matter for a fine, 
| but one that should receive some more 
|serious punishment. No compensation 
| was sufficient to do away with the con- 
| sequences of an accident, and what they 
| wanted was to prevent accidents, not to 
pay for them after they had arisen. 
Clause 5, on the other hand, was almost 
too wide. It covered nearly every 
trade, if a person was weak or 
not suitable for the particular work. 
Words should be introduced limiting the 
clause to ordinary cases of injury to 
health. With regard to Clause 6, he 
fully agreed that there should be a heavy 
|penalty on any occupier of a factory 
‘where an employé was allowed to be, 
suffering from scarlet fever or small-pox. 
But employés sometimes came to infected 
places, and were affected with certain 
stages of these diseases, and did not say 
so, and thus endangered the health and 
life of many others. There should be 
a penalty on employés who came from 
infected places without reporting the fact. 
As to Clause 10, danger from outbreaks 
of fire could only be obviated by a sys- 
tematic supply of fire escapes. With 
reference to the limitation of the over- 
time of adult women, seeing the voting 
power which was now being given to 
women, the Legislature ought not to go 
out of its way to limit the independent 
action of adult women with regard to 
their hours of work. No doubt in the 
case of young persons it was right and 
proper. The proposal was not made bythe 
wish of the great bulk of women. [Sir C. 
Dike: “Oh!”) Theright hon. Baronet 
was not an authority on the subject, and 
he should not recognise him as such. 
The majority of adult women were quite 
competent to know what was best in 
their own interests. He was struck 
with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Leicester, because during the recent 
bye-election there he said that as girls 
or women left his employment as com- 
positors, their places would not be filled 
up, and no female compositors would be 
employed. If women desired the limita- 
tion proposed they would have clearly 
expressed that view, and they had not 
done so. The clause was inserted to 
meet the views of certain trades unions 
which desired to restrict female labour 
in certain cases. He was glad that 
laundries had been brought within the 
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scope of the Bill. The changes pro- 
posed might involve hardship in indi- 
vidual cases, but, in the long run, he 
believed they would benefit workpeople 
in laundries, and ultimately the industry 
too. The limitations would not apply to 
laundries where the only persons em- 
ployed were members of the same family. 
That was reasonable, but the clause 
should define what a family was, or it 
would he largely evaded. The Bill as 
it stood was drawn one-sidedly as to 
tenement factories. The owner should 
be liable as well as the occupier, because 
the owner was also, to a certain extent, 
the occupier, The Bill should provide 
that the owner should have notice, and 
have the power of seeing that what was 
required was attended to, and if the 
occupier neglected the obvious intentions 
of the owner, the occupier should be 
liable, and not the owner at all. It was 
not reasonable that the owner should be 
absolutely liable in every case, when his 
orders and directions might sometimes 
be set at defiance. He was glad that 
bakehouses were dealt with. Some bake- 
houses were carried on about as well as 
they could be, but in regard to many 
others legislation was, no doubt, required. 
He agreed that in future it would be 
wiser if bakehouses were less below 
ground and more above ground. Not 
only would the latter be a boon to the 
bakers, but they would be better for 
those who consumed the food dealt with 
in these places. The provision as to 
putting up a scale of wages was an ex- 
cellent one. It was much wanted, and 
would be largely adopted. Nothing 
would prevent disputes more than a dis- 
tinct understanding as to the computa- 
tion of payments. It was needed as 
much in small as in large bakeries. He 
agreed with what had been said as to 
the importance of the workers being 
provided with clean, healthy, and suit- 
able workshops. They tended not only 
to the benefit of the workers in their 
work, but reacted in a remarkable 
manner in improved dwellings. He had 
done what he could to promote the 
better housing of the working classes, 
and he knew that good workshops acted 
on dwelling houses and good dwelling- 
houses on workshops, and nothing pro- 
moted the well-being of the masses of the 
people more than improved dwelling 
houses and work-places. He sincerely 
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hoped the Bill would tend to reduce 


“sweating.” But it should be remem- 
bered that the public were responsible 
as well as employers for the evils of 
sweating, for they preferred low-priced 
goods which could not possibly be fairly 
and honestly made at the prices at which 
they were sold. To try by legislation to 
secure health, comfort, fair wages, and 
morality for the masses of the people 
was the proper function of the State. He 
sometimes looked upon the interference 
of the State in social problems with 
suspicion and doubt, but in such matters 
as this it was right that the law should 
lay down distinct rules, and that the 
employer should do his duty by those 
under him. But there was also an 
obligation on the part of the employé. 
If he worked under the best advan- 
tage the output should be increased, 
or the cost of production would be. 
If workpeople were enabled to work 
under better conditions it was natural 
to expect that larger quantities of goods 
should be produced ; and if the work- 
people took that view and responded to 
the efforts made for them, then perhaps 
we need not be afraid of foreign com- 
petition, which, of course, became the 
more serious the more we increased the 
cost of production, especially if improved 
conditions of working did not prevail 
among our foreign competitors. If, 
however, we did not secure advantages 
as the result of theimprovements we made, 
then the worst consequences must follow. 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he wished to call 
attention to one or two points which 
would not naturally be dealt with in 
Committee. He would, however, assure 
the Home Secretary that there were 
weighty complaints on the subject of 
maximum temperature, although the 
right hon. Gentleman said he had re- 
ceived no complaints except as to 
minimum temperature ; but the Grand 
Committee would have its work cut out 
for it if it attempted to regulate the 
maximum temperature. There were 
great complaints of maximum tem 

ture in the tailoring trade, which worked 
under insanitary conditions. As to 
sweating, Clause 5, as it stood, was 
thought by the trades chiefly concerned 
to give them very little protection, not 
to advance much beyond the present 
position, and to give the go by to the 
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sion and the factory inspectors. The 
matter was one of great difficulty, and 
the House would be glad to hear from 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
who had paid special attention to the 
subject, the reasons why the Bill did not 
go further. An Amendment which he 
proposed to submit would compel all 
employers to adopt the present practice 
of the best tailoring houses, which was 
to hold themselves responsible for the 
condition of all places where work was 
given out to be done. But he should be 
willing to withdraw that Amendment in 
favour of one to be moved by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, if 
the House could be induced to make so 
great a change, and that was the regis- 
tration and licensing of all places to 
which work was given out to be done. 
This was the law of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and several of the great manu- 
facturing States of the American Union, 
of most, if not of all, the Australian 
colonies, and of New Zealand, which 
framed its legislation with considerable 
care and boldness, and had devised a 
system well worthy of our atten- 
tion. On the subject of overtime, 
the last speaker was against further 
interference with the work of women, 
but said that if women were in favour of 
it he would change his view—that he 
would be convinced by the opinions of 
the women themselves. There were 
other opinions which were well deserving 
of attention, and those were the opinions, 
all but unanimous, of the factory inspec- 
tors, who were impartial persons not paid 
by trade unions. There was no subject 
upon which they had expressed them- 
selves more clearly and more strongly 
than that of women’s overtime. It was 
impossible to state the opinions of 
women who were not organised in unions; 
you could collect them only by going 
from factory to factory and asking for 
them, as the factory inspectors had done. 
There were a little over 100,000 women 
who were organised in different trade 
unions—women’s unions ormixed unions ; 
and almost all these women were against 
overtime. He held in his hand the 
evidence as to the opinions of 98,540 
women in organised unions against over- 
time. That was a strong case for acting 
courageously upon the opinions of the 
inspectors in favour of the complete 
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abolition of women’s overtime. To that 
opinion he should try to give effect in the 
Grand Committee. He admitted that 
some case might be made out for over- 
time in one or two trades of a very 
special nature. There was, no doubt, 
something to be said for it in trades 
that dealt with perishable articles. 
It was necessary that this evil should be 
stopped in the trades where it was in- 
jurious to health or was used as a means 
of evading inspection—a practice which 
obtained in many trades at present. 
The special processes of the dyeing 
trade, perhaps, justified exception [Mr. 
MuNDELLA: “And season trades ”}. 
He could not agree with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mundella) that the season 
trades should be subject to any ex- 
ception. In the millinery trade in 
London, especially, the evils of the over- 
time were greater than in any other 
trade in the country ; yet the millinery 
trade must be included in any exception 
extended to the season trades. The 
Particulars Clause was another matter of 
first-class importance. He agreed that 
it would be desirable to extend the pro- 
visions of this clause to those other 
trades which stood in need of it, but it 
would be better to achieve that object 
by a separate clause without mixing up 
the textile and non-textile trades to- 
gether. But what he urged was that 
this Particulars Clause, as it stood, was 
not thoroughly satisfactory either to 
Lancashire or Yorkshire. The drafting 
of it might be made more effective, and 
the “symbols” portion of the clause 
might be much improved. There was 
one of the greatest evils connected with 
the factory system which, though outside 
the present Bill, he would mention, as 
he thought it might be dealt with. This 
was the system of “time-cribbing.” The 
inspector could not be everywhere, and 
he could not hope to get a conviction 
against a manufacturer for “ time-crib- 
bing” unless theoffence related to a period 
of at least five minutes. The practice was 
widely spread, and if a manufacturer 
confined himself to taking about two 
minutes and a half, instead of five, six 
times a day, he could appropriate an 
hour and 25 minutes in the week. This 
was a question not so much of the 
amendment of the law as of its more 
effective administration. Possibly it could 
be provided that the county police 
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should co-operate with the inspectors in 
the enforcement of this part of the law, 
and with that view he made the sugges- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, that, so far from agreeing with 
the view that the House had been 
wasting its time in discussing the details 
of this measure on the Second Reading, 
he thought that no hours of the present 
Session had been spent so usefully for 
the country. If some hon. Members had 
wandered into questions of detail, it was 
because the Home Secretary had an- 
nounced his intention of referring the 
Bill to a Grand Committee, where these 
points of detail—of immense importance 
to the manufacturing constituencies— 
could not be adequately and publicly 
discussed. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port, for instance, was opposed to the 
raising of the age at which children 
might be employed. He disagreed with 
the hon. Member ; but such a question 
could not advantageously be settled 
without public discussion. The hon. 
Member for St. Helens, again, objected 
to the clause affecting the glass-workers. 
That might be discussed in Committee, 
if it were Committee of the whole 
House ; but, seeing that the provisions 
of the Act of 1878 were settled after 
communication with the trade, it was 
impossible that the arrangement could 
be satisfactorily altered unless oppor- 
tunity were given for the public state- 
ment of the views of both sides. He 
doubted whether any time would be 
saved by referring the Bill toa Grand 
Committee, as the most important 
points would have to be discussed 
again on Report, although he ac- 
quiesced in any course which the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill might think it best to adopt. 
The House must bear in mind that this 
Bill was both a factory and a workshops 
Bill, and he thought that the interest of 
the workshops suffered by being bound 
up with factory legislation. Of the two, 
factory legislation was much more easy. 
The factory legislation of the country 
had been a great success, because Parlia- 
ment had followed the agreements and the 
conventions which had been thought out 
and argued out between the employers 
and the employed in the great factory 
industries of the country. It had been 
a kind of concordat to which legislative 
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sanction had been given ; both parties 
had agreed to the provisions embodied 
in the Bills, and they had intended fully 
and fairly to carry them out. Although 
inspectors were necessary to detect viola- 
tions on the part of those who were not 
honest in keeping the law, yet, on the 
whole, the factory legislation of the 
country had been fairly observed, and 
the benefits to the condition of the 
workpeople and to the character of our 
industry in the eyes of the world were 
almost inestimable. But this was not 
the case with workshops. It was easy 
to pass a law with reference to work- 
shops, but Parliament would be much 
mistaken if it thought by merely enacting 
those laws with reference to workshops 
it could produce in them anything like 
the same effects produced in factories. 
Take as an illustration the first clause 
of this Bill. It was against overcrowd- 
ing. He had not the slightest doubt 
that that clause would, in the main, be 
operative in every great factory and 
establishment in the Kingdom ; but did 
the Home Secretary hope anything like 
the same result would be obtained in 
workshops? In the first place, the 
operation of the law was not to be 
carried out by the inspectors of the 
Home Office, but by the inspectors of 
the Sanitary Authority, and only 
partially under the authority of the 
Local Government Board. The right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted that in 
the carrying out of the powers of the 
provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act the local authorities had 
shown backwardness and lethargy in 
performing their statutory duties. 
Under the Act of 1891, there was in 
the first clause a special power reserved 
to the Home Secretary to act himself in 
the event of his having any reason to 
believe that the local authorities were 
backward and lethargic. But how could 
this first clause of the Bill be carried 
out by the local authority? Would 
overcrowding in workshops be stopped ? 
He recited a little personal experience 
on this point which occurred a year ago. 
He was extremely anxious to get into a 
sweating den in the east-end of London, 
in order to see the overcrowding of 
tailors’ workshops, but he was not able 
to do so. He obtained access to the 
building, but before he got into the 
room where the men were at work the 
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bulk of them had fied in all directions. 
One of these backward sanitary inspec- 
tors told him that he found it to be the 
most difficult thing in the world to 
detect overcrowding. On one occa 
sion the inspector said that he found 
a dog chained at the bottom of the 
stairs; and thus, before the inspector 
could enter the workroom, he had to call 
a man to look after the dog. The men 
who were at work were thereby enabled 
to go into other rooms of the tenement 
where the inspector had no right to 
enter, and he had therefore no chance of 
detecting overcrowding. Even in cases 
where workshop overcrowding was de- 
tected and notice was given for the 
enlargement of the room, it constantly 
happened that the little open spaces 
found existing between one street and 
another were built over by excrescences 
from the buildings, so that the free lung 
spaces of the neighbourhood were con- 
gested or destroyed. This was a matter 
which was under the careful considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Labour. 
That Commission did not make many 
suggestions, and as to those it did make 
it was very seldom unanimous. As to 
overcrowding and sweating, however, 
they were unanimous. In their Report 
they called attention to the extreme 
difficulty of carrying out the law when 
it is made, and they then recommended 
that all occupiers of workshops should 
be required, under penalties, to obtain a 
certificate from a competent public 
authority to the effect that the premises 
used by them were in all respects in a 
sufficiently sanitary condition and con- 
tained sufficient cubic space for the 
number of persons employed therein, 
such certificate to be withdrawn at any 
time if it were found that the conditions 
were no longer complied with. To his 
great surprise no place was found for 
such a provision in this Bill. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had called for far more stringent 
regulations than were recommended by 
the Royal Commission. The inclusion 
of the recommendation would, at all 
events, have afforded some better pros- 
pect of the excellent Clause 1, if passed 
into law, being not merely a dead 
letter, as so many of the admirable pro- 
visions relating to workshops were, but an 
actually living statute which would put 
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an end, to some extent, to the over- 
crowding which notoriously prevailed in 
East-end workshops. Furthermore, he 
desired to ask why Government factories 
were not included in the Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Theyare. There is 
no ground for the suggestion that the 
Government factories are not included 
in the Bill, because they are included 
expressly in the Act of 1878. This Bill 
is to be read as one with the Act of 
1878, therefore every provision in this 
Bill applies to Government factories as 
well as to other factories and workshops. 

Sir J. GORST said, that was rather 
of a piece with what he had been saying 
about workshops. The law was applied 
to Government factories, but it was not 
enforced. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the law was 
enforced with the same rigidity in 
Government factories as in others. 

Sir J. GORST said, that only to-night 
a communication had been made to him 
from a workman employed in the dock- 
yard at Chatham, who, in 1893, had both 
hands amputated by a machine which 
had been already condemned as a 
dangerous machine when he was put to 
work on it; it was a machine on which 
no one would have been allowed to work 
in a private yard. The man was 
rewarded by the Government with the 
munificent daily pension of 1s. 4d., or 
8d. for each hand he had lost. If the 
provisions of the Bill were to be really 
enforced in Government factories he was 
glad to hear it, and had nothing more to 
say. Certainly, to him, it would be a 
new thing, because he had had sufficient 
experience as the representative of a 
dockyard town to know that for years 
and years such laws, if applying to such 
places, had not been in force, and work- 
men in Government factories had not 
had the protection which workmen in 
private employment enjoyed. In con- 
clusion, he congratulated the House 
and the Home Secretary upon the ex- 
tremely useful discussion they had had. 
It had been dull, perhaps, but then, the 
proceedings of the House were always 
dull when the House was engaged in 
useful work ; they were only lively when 
the House was wasting its time. If to- 
night the Debate had been dull, they had, 
he thought, done more practical and 
useful work for the country than any 
hitherto done this Session. 
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Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, there was no objection on the Gov- 
ernment Benches, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think, to this Motion 
being discussed on the Second Reading. 
It was quite obvious that when a Bill 
was to go to a Grand Committee a 
larger number of matters of detail must 
be discussed in the House on the Second 
Reading than when a Bill was to be 
taken in the ordinary way through 
Committee. Those interested in the 
promotion of the Bill had listened with 
great interest to the discussion and had 
been very much gratified to find that, 
while certain provisions had been criti- 
cised in a very friendly spirit, no hostility 
had been displayed to any particular 
clause. The Government felt that a Bill 
of this character ought not to be thrust 
down the throats of the House or of the 
Committee, and they were ready to 
listen with open minds and with an 
anxious desire to meet the general wishes 
of the House as regards the general pro- 
visions of the measure. Before he 
entered on the larger questions of prin- 
ciple he ought to answer one or two 
questions asked since the Home Secretary 
had spoken. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton raised the question of 
night-work. The right hon. Gentleman 
had already in anticipation answered 
that question, because he had expressed 
his willingness to receive a deputation 
and see what could be done if they made 
out their case. The hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme asked whether 
the maximum temperature could not be 
insisted on with regard to certain indus- 
tries. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean had pointed 
out that he had for hours tried to draw 
such a clause, but had not been able 
to draw one to his own satisfaction. 
If the hon. Gentleman could produce a 
clause which would stand the criticism 
of the Standing Committee they would 
no doubt be glad to adopt it. As to 
dangerous industries, his hon. Friend 
would admit there ought to be special 
rules for providing certain clothing 
and other matters which were for 
the protection of the workmen. 


Many of the dangers of those trades 
were provided for by the principal Act ; 
and it was proposed by the Bill to extend 
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the provisions of that Act, and to give 
power to the Home Office to carry out 
those provisions with greater rigidity. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) objected to the 
application of the statutory limitation in 
regard to overcrowding being dependent 
on the sweet will of the Home Secretary. 
But it was only in the case of special in- 
dustries that the Home Secretary had 
this discretionary power, and the ten- 
dency of public opinion was that very 
large powers ought to be given to the 
Home Secretary to modify or alter the 
provisions of factory legislation in regard 
to special industries on his own initia- 
tive without having to come to the 
House of Commons for special powers. 
Government factories and workshops 
were, by Clause 93 of the principal Act, 
brought as completely under this legisla- 
tion as any private establishments ; and, 
if any hon. Member knew of cases in 
which inspection of Government factories 
or workshops had not been carried out, 
or in which individuals had suffered 
through this neglect, he hoped they 
would not hesitate to bring the matter 
before the Department concerned and 
press it to a proper conclusion. The 
hon. Member for Preston also wanted to 
know why post-offices were not included 
in the Bill. So far as post-offices were 
factories they were included. But in 
cases where the work done was mere dis- 
tribution work, the post-oftices could not 
properly come under the provisions of a 
Factory and Workshops Bill, though 
they might properly be included in the 
Shops Bill. The hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) was inconsistent 
in objecting to any restrictions being 
placed on woman’s labour, while he 
warmly supported the proposal to extend 
factory legislation to laundries, an in- 
dustry that employed a larger percentage 
of women than any other industry in the 
Kingdom. In regard to the question of 
overtime which had also been raised, he 
for his part would like to see overtime 
abolished altogether ; and he thought that 
by this Bill they were taking a considerable 
step in that direction ; but it should be 
remembered that there were many trades 
carried on largely by overtime, and it 
would be impossible to abolish overtime 
in such trades at one swoop without 
causing great confusion and dislocation 
of business. He admitted that in the 
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past, Parliament in legislation of this;and placed them under the local sani- 
kind dealt principally with what he|tary authorities. He, for one, protested 


might call the aristocracy of labour, 
while the lower walks of labour were 
comparatively neglected. The Bill, how- 
ever, was by no means a final Bill, and 
was considered simply as a further step 
towards bringing the smaller industries 
under the operation of labour legislation, 
towards tracking the sweater, and to- 
wards diminishing the illegitimate com- 
petition caused by home workshops 
and small workshops, which tended 
to decrease wages and to lower 


the standard of the conditions under | 


which labour could only be _ pro- 
perly performed. It was said the pro- 
posed system of registration of workshops 
was not sufficient ; and that no workshop 
should be allowed to be opened without 


against that proposal at the time, but 
rightly or wrongly it was passed; and 
the result was, that one difficulty in 
regard to the question of certifying 
these workshops was that if they had 
any examination or certification it must 
be carried out under the auspices of the 
local authority, who must be the parties 
responsible for giving the certificate. 
But as had already been pointed out the 
local authorities throughout the country 
generally had shown themselves to be 
very lax in regard to the whole question 
of inspecting workshops, and if this addi- 
tional burden were thrown upon them 
they might refuse to accept the liability 
and expense involved in the matter. 
The Government believed that by re- 








a licence. He thought there was a great quiring the registration of workshops 
deal to be said for sucha proposal. But, | under a penalty they had taken the best 
still, it must be admitted that this Bill,|step they could in this matter, but if it 
by bringing under the purview of the | could be shown that a system of licences, 
Home Office every workshop, whether |such as that which had been suggested, 
new or old, was a great improvement on| could be introduced without the local 
the Act of 1891, which required | authorities being called upon to take 
the registration of new workshops only. | responsibility for it, it should receive 
Under this Bill all workshops, old or favourable consideration. As regarded 
new, domestic or otherwise, would be the question of workshops the Govern- 
under a penalty to be registered, they ment had brought them, as they believed, 
would thus know where they were, and | under an efficient system of registration. 
it would be the duty of the sanitary|They had endeavoured as far as they 
authority to inspect them and see that | could, in the first two or three clauses of 
they were in a proper sanitary condition. | the Bill, without actually reversing the 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite pro-| policy of 1891, which they believed to be 
posed, at any rate in the case of the|a wrong one—by placing workshops 
ordinary workshops, that the system /again directly under the Home Office, 
which had been lately introduced in|to bring them under more direct 
some of their colonies should be carried supervision and inspection where the 
out, and that no workshops should be/ sanitary authorities neglected to do 
opened without a certificate being their duty. The right hon. Gentleman 
granted implying that it had been in-| said that the Home Office had not done 
spected, and that it complied with all|its duty in screwing up the local 
the necessary requirements. If such a/ authorities todo their duty. He thought 
system could be carried out he should the right hon. Gentleman forgot that, 
like to see its adoption. But in com-| under the provisions of the Act of 1891 
paring the East of London with their | it was difficult for the Home Office to 
colonies they should remember that! move in these matters. For example, 
under their system of work there were | they had first to give notice to the local 
an enormous number of these smaller authority, they had then to give the 
workshops, and the ditliculty of ex- local authority what was called a 
amining them and issuing certificates reasonable time to act in the matter, and 
would be very greatindeed. There were | the question always arose as to what 
real difficulties in the way of such a pro-| was a reasonable time, and whether the 
posal, one of which was that the right local authority ought or ought not to 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Matthews) carry out the duty. The Government 
in 1891 reversed the policy under which were proposing, not only to screw up 
workshops were under the Home Office, these requirements as to workshops, but 
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they were giving the Home Office a 
larger power of interfering where the 
local authorities had neglected their 
duty. They had defined for the first 
time what was “a reasonable time.” 
They considered that, after notice had 
been given, that reasonable time should 
not exceed one month. Having been 
given notice with regard to a matter of 
sanitation, or of danger to health if the 
local authority did not carry out the re- 
quirements of the Bill, the Home Office 
would force them to do it at their own 
expense. On the questions of over- 
crowding and temperature, and the pro- 
vision of sanitary requirements for 
employés in all workshops, they had 
done a good deal to improve the condi- 
tion of the workshops generally through- 
out the country. As to the question of 
home work and sweating, they believed 
they had taken a good step. The evasion 
of the law by employés taking work to 
their homes and executing it after their 
legal hours of work were over, would be 
prevented by prohibiting such overtime. 
They desired, as far as they could, to 
make an employer liable for the condi- 
tion of the place where his work was 
done. But while they could not make 
an employer liable for the sanitary con- 
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be made for the East End of London 
without injury to other parts of the 
country. The provision with regard to 
furnishing lists of out-workers would 
enable the sanitary authority and the 
Home Office inspectors to track out the 
small domestic workshops in a way never 
possible before, and though nobody 
would pretend that such a provision 
would abolish sweating, the Government 
believed that by prohibiting work being 
sent to the most insanitary places, it 
would raise the general level of the con- 
ditions of work throughout the whole of 
London. That was the most they could 
expect at the present moment. About 
half-time children the position of the 
Government was a very clear one. They 
were in favour of raising the age. It 
was perfectly evident, however, from the 
Debate that if they had inserted such a 
provision in the Bill they would have 
encountered a great deal of hostility and 
difficulty in getting the Bill referred to 
Grand Committee. The Government 
did not wish to jeopardise the Bill, but 
thay were in the hands of the House. If 
a proposition was made to raise the age 
from 11 to 12, and it met the general 
assent of the House, they should not 
oppose it. There was no finality in these 


dition of all the places where work was | matters. He looked upon the Bill as 
sent, especially as he had no right of | marking a considerable step forward in 
entry to another man’s premises, they | improving the conditions of the working 
said that such employer ought not to|classes throughout the whole country, 
lose his responsibility for the sanitary | and he hoped the level would continue 
condition of the place where the work | to rise. It was with these views and on 


was given out ; and in future, where he 
received notice that the work was going 
to an insanitary place, the employer 
would be prohibited from sending it there 
under a penalty. This provision applied 
to special industries and special districts. 
All those proposals with regard to home 
work were intended for the large towns 
and not the country districts, and for 
the more overcrowded parts of the large 
towns. London had been largely sacri- 
ficed in these matters to other parts of 
the country ; and there seemed to be no 
reason why special provisions should not 
Mr. Sydney Busxton, 





that principle that he was thankful to 
have had an opportunity of being asso- 
ciated, in however humble a way, with a 
Bill having such a beneficent character. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) re- 
ferred to the provisions of the Bill in 
further limiting overtime, especially as 
they affected the dyeing trade. This, he 
said, was infinitely more a workers’ 
than an employers’ question, and, so 
far as he was able to gather, with 
one or two little exceptions easily 
accounted for, the workers in’ the 
dyeing trade were unanimously in 
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favour of the present law being allowed 
to remain as it is. Dyeing was a trade 
which was, perhaps above all others, a 
season one, and it was not exaggerating 
to say that this trade varied according 
to the time of the year to the extent of 
at least 100 per cent. The volume of 
trade in April and May was double what 
it was in December and January. For 
these reasons overtime was absolutely 
essential if the work was to be over- 
taken. They had been told that this 
point could be met by the public learn- 
ing to send their goods to the works at 
a different time of year. His answer to 
that was this, that, so far as the factory 
workers were concerned, they had never 
yet seen anything to lead them to believe 
that the public would consult the in- 
terests of the dye-workers before they 
consulted their own convenience, and it 
was utopian to expect that the Bill 
would have the effect of making work 
more regular over the whole year. The 
result would be to stop all overtime, not 
only as regarded young persons, but 
older persons as well, inasmuch as the 
work of one depended very much on 
the work of others. Dyeing was not 
unhealthy work; it was work of 
the simplest and _ healthiest kind. 
The work at the great dyeworks was 
not carried on in a damp atmosphere nor 
under insanitary conditions; and in fact 
the young girls employed in them were 
generally very healthy—more so, indeed, 
than women who were over 18 years of 
age. It had been ascertained that if the 
hands worked overtime for two consecu- 
tive days there was an increase in the 
sick list, but that if they worked over- 
time every other day there was no 
appreciable effect upon their health. 
When he was engaged in collecting the 
opinions of the workers in dyeworks, 
upon the subject of overtime, he ascer- 
tained that they were in favour of over- 
time being allowed provided it were 
restricted to alternate days. It was per- 
fectly true that it was possible in some 
places to overtake an accumulation of 
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work by employing extra hands; but 
that was not the case in London, where 
it was impossible from want of space to 
provide the extra machinery required for 
emergencies ; and in the Metropolis, there- 
fore, the practice of the employment of 
extra hands had been given up as being 
unsatisfactory. The result was, that the 
great mass of the workers had to be dis- 
missed at the beginning of the winter, 
when they most required employment. 
It was most undesirable for all parties 
concerned, as well as for the community 
at large, that a large number of hands 
should be thrown out of work at any 
particular period of the year. He 
wished to put it very strongly to the 
House that overtime in the great dye- 
works, such as those at Perth, did not 
involve any great amount of extra 
work, while to allow the work to 
accumulate to any large extent would 
throw the whole organisation of the 
works out of gear. Under the present 
law work did not accumulate to any 
great extent, because it could always 
be overtaken by a small amount of 
overtime. The House might ask 
whether there was real overwork when 
there was overtime. He could lay 
before them some figures relating to 
this point that were of a startling cha- 
racter, because they showed that the 
average number of hours per week 
during which the hands were engaged 
including overtime only amounted to 
48—that was to say, to eight hours a 
day. Therefore, it could not be said 
that the dye hands were being over- 
worked. With regard to the laundries, 
he was glad to hear that they were to 
be brought within the provisions of 
the Factory Act, because the hours 
during which the hands were employed 
in them were dreadfully long, while 
the conditions of the work were in- 
sanitary, and because the laundries were 
doing work which was not really laundry 
work at all, but was cleaning and dyeing. 
The Home Secretary, referring to season 
trades, had expressed the opinion that 
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the difficulty which they presented could 
be overcome by spreading the work. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the ladies in the West End who required 
a great many new clothes at the time of 
the Eton and Harrow Match, and when 
Drawing Rooms were held, and suggested 
that dressmakers could easily foresee this 
pressure of work. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not explain how this 
pressure of work could be overtaken. A 
greatly increased number of hands could 
not be engaged, because the premises 
where the work had to be done were not 
elastic, and to overcrowd them would be 
to break the law. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplate the possibility of 
ladies going to Drawing Rooms in ready- 
made dresses? He did not himself see 
how dressmakers could provide against 
the rush of orders during the season, and 
he did not think that ladies were likely 
to order dresses many months before 
they were wanted. When the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that this season 
difficulty could be got over by a re- 
arrangement of work he ought to show 
them how it could be done. He trusted 
that some member of the Grand Com- 
mittee would take care that the ques- 
tion of the season trades should be fully 
discussed in that Committee. If the 
question was not raised there, he should 
again call attention to it when the Bill 
returned to the House. 

Mr. D. RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
Gower) supported the Bill, but hoped that 
the tin-plate trade would be exempted 
from the operation of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 13 of the Bill. Boys were largely 
employed in this trade ; their work was 
of a light character, and their earnings 
were a needful supplement to the 
diminished wages of their fathers. Both 
the manufacturers and the operatives 


desired this exemption, for the trade | 


was in a most critical condition, and it 
was feared that this clause would have 
the effect of injuring it seriously. 

Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS: 
With reference to what the Under 


Mr. W. Whitelaw. 
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Secretary for the Colonies had said as 
to his past and present opinion on 
the policy of intrusting the sanitary 
inspection of workshops to the local 
authorities—asked the House toremember 
what in the state of the law was 1891. In 
respect of all important sanitary con- 
ditions the workshop was under the 
local authorities. But the subjects of 
whitewashing and ventilation were in- 
trusted to the inspector of factories, 
who was a superintendent of labour 
and not a sanitary engineer. In that 
absurd way the duty of supervising 
the sanitary conditions of workshops 
was divided between two authorities. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies 
expressed continued disagreement with 
him ; but the hon. Gentleman totally 
misrepresented the effect of the Ist 
Section of the Act of 1891. It was 
devised as a tremendous weapon to be 
held over the heads of local authorities 
to compel them to do their duty. He 
fully expected that some local authorities 
would be remiss in their superintendence 
of workshops. But what did that show ? 
Merely that the legislation of 1891 was 
in advance of public opinion, that the 
country lagged behind what Parliament 
was doing, and that local authorities were 
not prepared to levy a rate of a farthing 
in the pound in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. He foresaw that 
a little stimulus would be necessary. 
The Ist Clause of the Act of 1891 gave 
the Secretary of State absolute power ; 
there was no occasion for him to give 
notice to the sanitary authority or to 
take their opinion ; if he were of opinion 
that the provisions as to nuisances and 
limewashing and so on, were not being 
observed, he might on the instant directan 
inspector to go down with power to do the 
work instead of the local authority. He 
had never contemplated that that power 
would be extensively used, and he brought 
no charge against anyone that it had not 
been ; but he did contemplate that an 
example would be made of one or two 


| special offenders, such as he had in his 
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mind at the time—cases which, if he had 
continued to be responsible, he should 
have taken out of the hands of the local 
authorities. He believed that one or two 
examples of the kind would have 
stimulated the local authorities through- 
out the country to do their duty. With 
regard to overcrowding the Home 
Secretary truly said that the minimum of 
250 ft. was a rule of thumb; but that 
rule went on to say that three lights were 
equal to one person and that so many 
cubic feet of space were necessary for each 
light ; and, if one part of the rule of 
thumb were embodied, it would have been 
better to have embodied the whole, or 
else to have left it to the discretion of the 
inspectors to deal with each case on its 
merits. As to overtime he supposed that 
all members desired as far as possible to 
abolish it, and, if only you could secure 
regular full time employment in all 
industries, no overtime would be neces- 
sary, except in very special cases. In 
their zeal to get rid of an evil they were 
too apt to lose sight of the interests of 
the working people who were not in regular 
full employment, and who could only 
make a miserable livelihood by working 
overtime occasionally. The Bill pro- 
hibited overtime for all young persons. 
The Act of 1878 allowed three classes 
of exemptions under Section 53—cases of 
liability of goods to injury from weather, 
cases of season trades, and _ cases 
in which there was pressure from unfore- 
seen events ; and in these three classes of 
cases young persons were allowed to work 
overtime. These exceptions to a general 
rule were made in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Commission of 
1876, which made elaborate inquiries into 
the necessities of all the trades concerned. 
On this occasion, if there had been such 
inquiry, they had not heard of it. In 
the Act of 1878 the trades were men- 
tioned in a schedule ; they were mainly 
trades in which young persons were 
largely employed ; and they included 
trading in Christmas presents, envelope- 
making, the making of playing cards and 
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of artificial flowers, and Turkey-red dyeing. 
He knew of no evils arising in regard to 
the health of young women employed in 
trades of the character which he had 
been referring to, and which were 
mentioned in the schedule to the former 
Act. Overtime in such trades was a 
convenience so great, and was, moreover, 
an advantage so great to the young 
women themselves, that, unless very 
great evils were most clearly proved as 
resulting from such overtime work, 
Parliament ought to hesitate before it 
interfered to prohibit it. In these trades 
there were many slack times; then 
would come a sudden press of work, 
owing, perhaps, to unforeseen circum- 
stances ; and this Bill proposed to prevent 
the young women employed in these 
trades from enjoying overtime pay 
during the season while the orders lasted. 
He was not satisfied that this was either 
wise or humane legislation. He was not 
sure that, in pursuing an ideal of regular 
work without overtime, they would not 
be doing an evil to these young women, 
for which there would be no compensa- 
tion whatever. He thought that, only 
on the ground of some great social 
mischief being proved to arise from over- 
time work, ought Parliament to deprive 
women of the advantages of overtime 
work. The Home Necretary had men- 
tioned no such mischief, and none could 
be found in the inspectors’ reports or 
elsewhere. Then again, in regard to 
laundries, he wished to state that he 
held the same opinions as formerly. To 
apply the provisions of the Factory Acts 
en bloc to laundries would be wrong on 
two grounds. He did not at all object 
to the application of provisions requiring 
that dangerous machinery should be 
fenced ; but he did object to the applica- 
tion of factory hours regulations to the 
business ofa laundry. A factory implied 
a business which was continuous, and 
which went on throughout the day, and 
from day to day, beginning at a certain 
hour, and with regular half-holidays. All 
those conditions failed in the case of a 
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laundry. There the supply of work was 
intermittent; it was irregular; the 
operations to be performed must follow 
each other ; the washers must end their 
work before the ironers could begin. 
Thousands of poor women took to laundry 
work as an assistance and makeweight in 
carrying on their households. The report 
of the inspectors was full of representa- 
tions on that point. Those women could 
not go to work earlier than about Ten 
o'clock, because they had the business of 
their houses to attend to beforehand. 
They could not go to work at Six or Seven 
o'clock in the morning like a factory 
hand. In the smaller villages and towns 
especially, thousands of poor women eked 
out their existence by the help of laundry 
work, and they would be entirely deprived 
of this means of livelihood by the present 
proposals of the Government. What 
justification was there for this? He had 
omitted to mention the suddenness of 
the demand for washing in many cases. 
A ship arrived in port; the passengers 
wanted their linen washed in a day or two. 
Atravellerarrived at an hotel ; he wanted 
his linen washed before his departure. 
A public dinner sometimes took place in 
a village hotel, and all the clean linen 
was exhausted to supply the feast, and 
it must be washed in the next day or 
two. One of the female inspectors had 
suggested that to meet such cases a 
double stock of linen should be obtained, 
but that was an absurd proposition. The 
Home Secretary had said that he knew 
no law of nature which compelled the 
washing of clothes on a particular day. 
He agreed that there was no such law of 
nature, but he thought there was almost a 
divine law which compelled Englishmen 
to wear a clean shirt on Sundays, and to 
obtain it he must send the shirt to the 
wash before Thursday. It might be 
said that these were small matters, but 
he did not think so ; for the Bill sought 
to alter the habits which convenience had 
created for a whole people. What evils 
had been shown which required that this 
general convenience of the people in 

dir. Henry Matthews. 
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these matters should be disregarded, and 
that the country should be taught by 
this sort of Draconian legislation to 
change their habits and practice in 
these things? In the Home Office paper 
before him, two lady inspectors set out 
73 cases, which were, of course, the 
worst they could find. The hon. Member 
for Berwick, with much adroitness, had 
picked out from those 73 cases the only 
really bad one, in which the number of 
hours worked was 85. He had looked 
into the case and found that it affected 
two ironers and one washer, and yet that 
was the only foundation upon which the 
hon. Member based this legislation, for 
he cited no other case. He had looked 
through the other cases, and found that 
there were only three others in which the 
number of hours worked during the 
week was above 66. That, he contended, 
was a very slender basis upon which to 
build legislation of this kind, and he 
could only say that he hoped the Home 
Secretary had better ground than this 
for the introduction of the clause in 
question. He felt bound to say a word 
in reference to convent laundries, a con- 
siderable number of which would come 
under this Bill. They were kept going 
by ladies whose lives were devoted to 
works of the noblest charity, and who 
eked out their want of fortune by the 
small assistance which they could derive 
from these laundries. He would take, 
for instance, the Order of theGood Shep- 
herd, the members of which devoted 
their efforts to the reformation of fallen 
women. The ladies of these institutions 
viewed the intrusion by the Government 
Inspector with feelings of pain and 
almost horror, and he thought they cer- 
tainly ought not to be subjected to such 
treatment unless some strong case was 
made out. But what case had been 
made out? Again, when he referred to 
the Home Office Report, he found 
nothing whatever in it in condemnation 
of the convent laundries. In no case 
was it stated that the factory hours were 
exceeded, and he knew this from his own 
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experience. In none of them, moreover, 
was there any night labour. To apply 
the Factory Act to such institutions as 
that of the Order of the Good Shep 
herd—to require, for instance, that on 
certain days holidays should be given 
to the inmates, whether they de- 
served them or not—would, it seemed 
to him, be a wanton interference 
with the work of charity. He 
strongly protested against this inter- 
ference with the legitimate authority 
which the ladies at the head of those 
institutions exercised. He quite agreed 
with the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies that we ought not to regard 
this as a final measure. He contended 
that in these matters, which touched so 
many interests at so many points, it was 
much better to move slowly and step by 
step. He would earnestly press upon 
the Home Secretary the importance of 
this Bill passing through a Committee of 
the House instead of a Committee up- 
stairs. They had had a very useful and 
valuable discussion during the evening, 
and there was hardly a clause in the Bill 
on which light had not been thrown. 
The criticism, whether successful or not, 
had shown unexpected effects arising out 
of the clauses of the Bill, which had been 
suggested by the constituents of different 
Members who had spoken, but the benefit 
of this sort of discussion would be en- 
tirely lost if it took place before a Grand 
Committee. The hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean had asked how they 
were to tell what was the opinion of 
women who were not organised. He 
would point out that these women could 
contrive to communicate with the Mem- 
bers representing their constituencies, 
and if the discussion took place in a 
Committee of the House, in that way 
they would get to know what was felt 
about these provisions. This Bill was of 
far greater interest and importance than 
any other Bill which had been proposed 
this Session, and the Government, he 
thought, would really be doing well if 
they devoted some of the time of the 
whole House to its discussion. A Grand 
Committee was a very convenient 
tribunal for settling technical clauses in 
a Bill, but in a Bill of this kind, what- 
ever care the Home Secretary had given 
to its preparation, there was no clause 
which might not touch some point of 
vital interest to the country; and how 
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were those interests to be warned unless 
there was a public discussion in the 
House, which would be reported in the 
Press, and would so attract attention ? 
He believed the Committee on Trade 
was that which the Home Secretary was 
going to select. He himself was not a 
member of that Committee, although he 
took a lively interest in every clause of 
the Bill, and should be happy to assist 
the Government in regard to the 
measure. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
said, that Members could be added to 
the Committee, and undoubtedly the 
right hon. Gentleman would be put on. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was im- 
possible that all Members interested 
should be put on that Committee, 
whereas, if the Bill was considered in 
the whole House they would have the 
benefit of the information of every 
Member. 

GenerAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he had been requested 
by several laundries in his constituency 
to do what he could to prevent 
their inclusion in this Bill. The prin- 
cipal reason urged was the limitation 
of the time of the hours of work. 
It was of vital importance to poor 
widows and other women, who found 
laundry work their best means of liveli- 
hood, that this clause should be modified. 
With regard to convents, no people in 
this country did more good than the 
ladies in convents, and why should con- 
vents where laundry work was done be 
brought under the Factory Acts? These 
matters would be overlooked in Com- 
mittee unless the Home Secretary took 
them up. 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved :—“ That the 
Bill be referred to theStanding Committee 
on Trade.” The right hon. Member for 
East Birminham had suggested that 
instead of the Bill being referred to a 
Standing Committee, it should be referred 
|to a Committee of the whole House. 
| But the Government had the advantage 
|in the present instance of the right hon. 
'Gentleman’s own authority, for in 1891, 

when an important measure for which 
he was responsible, and which was now 
Lee of the Statute Law, was under dis- 





cussion, it was referred by the general 
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consent of the House to the same tribunal 
to which he proposed to refer this Bill. 
He did not see why there should be any 
difference in the procedure. The Com- 
mittee on Trade was the fittest tribunal 
to deal with the Bill. The House re- 
tained complete control over the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, and at the 
Report stage any changes made in Com- 
mittee could be fully revised. 

Mr. TOMLINSON suggested that no 
time would be gained by referring the 
Bill to the Committee on Trade. He 
could not help thinking that it would 
be far better to submit the Bill to a 
Committee of the whole House, and 
certainly the time of the House would 
be better occupied in discussing this Bill 
than in discussing some others that were 
before it. 


Mr. SETON-KARR did not think | 


that the House was in any way bound 
by anything that might have been said 
by the Home Secretary in » previous 
Administration. What those who repre- 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: That is exactly the 
process which will take place if this 
Motion is not carried. It will follow on 
the Standing Orders. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: Whatever is 
the correct thing, Sir, I desire to do. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 67; 
Noes, 27.—(Division List No. 44.) 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, kc. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND). 
On the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther the Bill would be taken as first 
Order on Thursday. 

Tue PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to tHE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Eu.is): Yes, Sir. 





sented constituencies which were largely 
interested in this Bill desired was—that 
the mass of detail contained in it should 
be discussed in Committee of the whole 
House. He did not wish to disparage 
the work of the Standing Committee. Of 
that body he knew absolutely nothing, 
but he did not think that the large 
majority of Members of the House were 
not members of it, while on the other 
hand the large majority of Members were 
interested in the Bill. He thought this 
was pre-eminently a Bill that required 
consideration in the whole House. No 
doubt an interesting discussion would 
take place upstairs, and probably at a 
late period of the Session the Bill would 
be brought back in the Report stage, and 
if hon. Members desired to bring forward 
important Amendments then they would 
be told that they had all been discussed 
by the Committee upstairs. The majority 
of Members would not have been there, 
and so would have been unable to bring 
forward the arguments they desired to 
bring forward on behalf of the trades in 
which they were interested. That seemed 
to him a most unsatisfactory state of 
things, and he thought that if they were 
to have a fair discussion it ought to take 
place within the walls of the Chamber 
itself. He therefore moved that the Bill 
be referred to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


Mr. Asquith. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 
| Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON, asked 
| that the Order for the Second Reading 
'of this Bill should not be put down for 
| this week. 

Mr. ASQUITH agreed to postpone it 
till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


BURGH LAND TAX (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
regulate the Collection of the Land Tax allocated 
by the Convention of Royal Burghs in Scotland. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 209.] 


RELIEF OF CHITRAL. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


Mr. ASQUITH said,—It may be of 
interest to the House to know that the 
Secretary of State for India has received 
a telegram from the Viceroy to say that 
the news of the relief of Chitral is 
confirmed. [Cheers.| 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 23rd April 1895. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


OCEAN DERELICTS. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether he is in 
a position to inform the House whether 
the derelict, that he stated on 9th April 
instant was floating in the Mediterranean 
near to Gibraltar, is a waterlogged ship 
or only wreckage matter; and what 
steps he proposes taking to remove so 
dangerous an obstruction to the move- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Fleet ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, 
Dundee): No further report respecting 
this derelict has been received at the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the Cunard 
steamship Umbria, sighted at 1 p.m. on 
Saturday last, 25 miles west of the Fast- 
net, the British full-rigged ship Arno, 
that as a derelict was boarded a short 
time since by a prize crew, flying distress 
signals, whilst heading west-south-west, 
the wind being south by east, Captain 
Dutton of the Umbria having stated he 
believed that the officer in charge of the 
Arno had no charts available, or seem- 
ingly did not know the coast which he 
was so near; and whether, under these 
circumstances, the Board of Trade will 
advise the Trinity Board to send out to 
look after her either their own vessel or 
charter the Liverpool Tug Company, who 
lately brought the Loch Maree derelict 
so successfully from off the coast of Ire- 
land to Belfast Harbour ? 

Tue PRESIDENTor tut BOARDor 
TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
The crew put on board the Arno by the 
Merrimac on April 4th, consisted of the 
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Chief Officer and ten men of the crew of 
the latter vessel, and the Arno was then 
in thoroughly seaworthy condition. A 
notice has since been received from the 
owners of the cargo that she is now on 
her way to this country. It is not 
certain that the vessel seen by the 
Umbria was really the Arno, as the 
signal letters of that vessel are M.W.S.D. 
not W.M.C.D., as reported by the 
Umbria, nor is it clear on what grounds 
the Captain of the latter vessel based his 
opinion as to the absence of charts. I 
see no occasion for communicating with 
the Trinity Board. 


QUEEN LILIOKUOLANI. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Queen Liliokuolani is imprisoned in a 
barracks at Honolulu, in which a 
number of semi-savage soldiers are also 
quartered} whether anyone is respon- 
sible for her safety ; and if so, who is; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will make representations to the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii in order to secure better 
treatment for the Queen ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E.Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
We have no further news as to the 
Queen’s imprisonment, and the matter is 
not one in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could interfere. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India if he would explain 
to the House what are the formal steps 
by which territory lying beyond the 
external frontiers of Her Majesty's Indian 
Possessions becomes legally incorporated 
within the limits of British India and 
vested in Her Majesty according to the 
provisions of Section 1 of the Act 
for the Better Government of India, 
1858 ? 

*Sir E. GREY (replying in the absence 
of Mr. Henry Fow er): The Secretary 
of State is not aware that there are any 
formal steps prescribed by law for the 
purpose to which the hon. Baronet’s 
question refers. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether, as there are no official 
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maps of British India with reference to 
Section 55 of 21 and 22 Vict. c. 106, he 
will give a list of all official maps of the 
whole of British India published for any 
purpose between the years 1853 and 
18951 

*Sir E. GREY : If by official maps the 
hon. Baronet means maps published by 
the Government of India, a list of them 
(which, however, does not go further back 
than 1862) is accessible to the public in 
the Record Department of the India 
Office ; and the Secretary of State does 
not think that any useful purpose would 
be served by giving a return on the 
subject. 


Rural Postmen 


POPPY CULTIVATION IN BEHAR AND 
BENARES,. 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India if he will state the number of 
acres under poppy cultivation in the 
Behar and Benares Agencies respectively 
for each of the last four years and for 
the present year ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The acreage under 
poppy cultivation in each Agency for the 
last four years has been :— 


Behar. Benares. 
1890-91 254,975 Acres 246,742 Acres 
1891-92 234,975 ,, 226,922 
1892-93 241,100 ,, 212,617 _ i, 
1893-94 237,341 ,, 220,881 ,, 


No report has yet been received of the 
area actually under poppy cultivation 
during 1894-95. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. J.C. MACDONA: TI beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware that Englishmen, 
who, whilst endeavouring to pass the 
French outposts at Tamatave, in Mada- 
gascar, have been arrested and placed in 
close confinement, and were eventually 
put on board a vessel half-naked, and, 
according to reports, in irons; and, 
whether he will inquire into this case 
and take steps immediately to prevent 
any repetition of such treatment of 
British subjects ? 

Sir E. GREY: It appears from a 
report from the Acting British Consul 
at Tamatave that one Englishman with 
an American friend was arrested on the 
4th of March while trying to cross the 
French lines. On being questioned by 
the Acting Consul, he said that he and 
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his friend were not sober when arrested. 
The French Commandant told the 


Acting Consul that he would liberate 
the prisoner if the Acting Consul would 
send him out of the country. The man, 
who was destitute and had no chance 
of finding work in Tamatave, was accord- 
ingly sent to Mauritius on the 8th of 
March, and his passage paid by the 
Acting Consul. It is not stated that 
there was any ill-treatment. 


EVICTIONS IN THE CROFTING 
COUNTIES. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that Charles Forbes 
Hodson Shaw Mackenzie, of Newhall 
House, Ross-shire, has obtained a 
warrant from the Sheriff of Ross and 
Cromarty for the eviction of Donald 
McIver, a crofter on Mr. Mackenzie’s 
estate at Ferrytown, Balblair; that 
Donald McIver was a tenant holding 
under a lease which expired in 1890, 
and since that time has been a yearly 
tenant at a rental of £4 4s.; and that 
no arrears of rent are due; and whether 
any steps can be taken to prevent this 
and similar evictions in the crofting 
counties, pending the passing into law 
of the Crofters’ Act Amendment Bill, 
which has for its object the protection 
of small tenants holding under lease, 
and who held under lease at the passing 
of the Crofters’ Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I understand that Donald 
MclIver’s father, Roderick McIver, held 
the croft at Ferrytown, Balblair, from 
1871, or earlier, till 1882, when he died ; 
that Donald McIver took up the hold- 
ing in 1884 on his return from America, 
and occupied it under a lease which 
expired in 1890, since which time he has 
neither renewed it nor paid his rent, and 
is now three years in arrear, in conse- 
quence of which legal proceedings have 
been taken. I do not contemplate 
taking any steps of the nature referred 
to by the hon. Member pending the 
passing of the Crofters’ Act (1886) 
Amendment Bill. 


RURAL POSTMEN IN SCOTLAND. 
Captain HOPE (Linlithgow): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
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it is the case that rural postmen in Scot- 
land, having in some instances to walk 
over 20 miles a day, receive, after 20 
years’ service, no more than 15s. a week ; 
and whether, if this be the case, he will 
consider the possibility of giving to this 
class of public servants such a salary as 
will better enable them to maintain 
themselves and their families ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, 
E.): It is certainly opposed to the 
ordinary practice of the Department 
that any postman should be required to 
walk 20 miles a day, and no officer after 
20 years’ established service would be in 
receipt of only 15s. a week. I doubt, 
therefore, whether there can be such a 
ease as that to which the hon. Member 
alludes. If, however, he will let me 
know the particulars of it I will have 
inquiry made, with a view to the amend- 
ment of the conditions of the postman’s 
employment, if necessary. 


POST OFFICES IN. WELSH-SPEAKING 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in recent appointments 
to post offices in Welsh-speaking districts, 
he has followed the promise given by his 
predecessor in 1886 of giving, when 
practicable, a preference to candidates 
having a knowledge of the Welsh lan- 
guage ; and, if not, whether he will do 
so in future appointments ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: In ap- 
pointing to post offices in Welsh-speaking 
districts it is my invariable practice to 
inquire which of the candidates possess 
a knowledge of the Welsh language, and 
to these a preference is given. This 
practice I propose to continue. 


SIAM. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment telegraphed from Rangoon to the 
effect that 200 men of the Ist Burmah 
Rifles have left Mandalay to garrison 
Keng Kong; whether Keng Kong is 
outside any British territory or British 
protectorate ; and whether there is any 
foundation for the statement thus 


telegraphed 
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*Srr E. GREY : Keng Kong is not in 
British territory, but is the place where it 
was stated a short time ago that a French 
post was established. There is no in- 
tention whatever to send British troops 
there. 


Dingle Railway. 


VOLUNTEER CAMP CANTEENS. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether, in the case of a regi- 
mental canteen being established in a 
Volunteer camp, under the sanction of 
the General Officer commanding, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the circular 
memorandum recently issued from the 
Adjutant General’s Office, any person 
not a member of the corps to which the 
canteen belongssurreptitiously obtaining, 
or endeavouring to obtain, drink at such 
canteen, commits an offence for which he 
is punishable at law ; what remedies are 
open to the Commanding Officer against 
the person so offending; and, is he 
entitled to put him under arrest, or can 
he take out a summons against him 
before the local magistrates ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt-BaNNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): This is a purely hypothe- 
tical question, which is hardly one for 
me to answer. I would suggest that the 
hon. Member should address himself to 
the Attorney General on the subject. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if, in view of the refusal of-the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany to take over the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, he will state what steps taken 
by the County Kerry Grand Jury for 
the future management of the line 
will be considered satisfactory by the 
Treasury ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hissert, Oldham) : 
I would refer my hon. Friend to the last 
paragraph of the letter addressed to him 
by the Treasury on the 20th February 
1894, which runs as follows :— 


“Tt further appears to my Lords that some 
improvement in the management of the line is 

ed for, and it is matter for consideration 
whether this should not be insisted on before 
any expenditure is incurred on works ; and my 
Lords would to the Grand Jury that 
negotiations should be opened with the object of 
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endeavouring to induce some responsible rail- 
way company serving neighbouring districts to 
enter into an agreement for working the line, 
or, failing that, to allow their General Manager 
or other experienced officer to undertake the 
management of it upon suitable terms. Such 
an arrangement would, in the opinion of my 
Lords, give the best guarantee that the line 
would be safely and economically worked for 
the future.”’ 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING ON THE SCOTCH 
COAST. 


Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty if he is aware that the 
movements of H.M.S Jackal, which is at 
present engaged in sea-police service off 
the Scotch coast, are frequently an- 
nounced in advance by the local news- 
papers, thereby greatly detracting from 
her efficiency in preventing illegal trawl- 
ing; and, whether he will take steps to 
prevent this recurring ! 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
Admiralty have no information on this 
point. The Jackal is at the disposal of 
the Scotch Fishery Board, and her move- 
ments are settled by that Board. 


COMMISSIONAIRES AT THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mason RASCH (Essex, S8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
Commissionaires are employed at the 
Central Telegraph Office on night duty, 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., after parading 
from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m.; whether night 
duty for civilians is seven hours ; whe- 
ther the pay received for 84 hours weekly 
is 26s. 6d., or under 4d. per hour ; and 
whether he will extend to these old 
soldiers the same hours granted to 
civilians and a minimum wage of 6d. per 
hour ¢ 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
hours of work and the pay of the Com- 
missionaires employed by the Post Office 
were arranged some years ago, after con- 
sultation with the Officers of the Corps ; 
but I shall be very glad to look into the 
matter with the view of ascertaining 
whether present circumstances would 
justify any amelioration of the conditions 
under which their duties are performed 
atnight. I may add that, though it may 
be the fact that the men are on duty for 
12 hours, there is usually an interval 
when the work falls off considerably, 
which admits of their obtaining some 
two hours’ rest. 


Sir John Hibbert. 
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‘*THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons Limited, Printers of 
the Parliamentary Reports, are employ- 
ing, in connection with this department, 
boys and young men up to the age of 
18 years, and paying wages only at the 
rate of 10s. per week ; that such boys 
and young men are working as much as 
two days and a night at a time without 
any rest, and that for the night work of 
13 hours they are only paid 3}d. per 
hour ; whether the firm, in the printing 
of the Debates are paying the Trade 
Union rate of wages to the machine 
labourers employed upon the Govern- 
ment work ; is he aware that these con- 
ditions of work and rates of wages are 
strongly objected to by the Printers’ 
Labourers’ Union, which Union is recog- 
nised by the Employers’ Printers’ Asso- 
ciation ; and whether, with a view of 
giving satisfaction, he will cause an 
investigation to be made as to the accu- 
racy of these statements. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: My hon. 
Friend’s question has been referred to 
Messrs. Waterlow, whose reply is as 
follows :— 

‘* The printing of ‘ ‘The Parliamen’ Debates’ 

is done by Printers who are paid the Union rate 
of wages, assisted, as is customary throughout 
the entire trade, by boys, who do the laying-on 
only, at the rate of 10s. to 16s. per week. Men 
are not employed laying-on on these machines, 
they being too small to require adult labour. 
With regard to the statement that they worked 
‘two days and a night without rest,’ this is 
untrue ; and, indeed, the Factory Inspector 
takes care that the boys do not work after 
seven o'clock, except by special permission, and 
then only 48 times in one year.” 
I may add that, if my hon. Friend is not 
satisfied that the reply of Messrs. Water- 
low is in accordance with the spirit of 
the Resolution of the House in regard to 
Government work, I will be glad to 
make further inquiries. 


TRAINING SHIP FOR QUEENSTOWN. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether the training ship for 
Queenstown has yet been selected ; and, 
when she may be expected there ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
training ship for Queenstown has not 
yet been decided upon, and the final 
details are still under consideration. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
/War whether the Commander-in-Chief 
is about to resign; and, if so, whether 
|the Government intend to carry out the 
/recommendations of the Hartington 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION REPORT. Commission? I 
md. , W. 


f | T have no knowledge of any foundation 
Holmfirth) : I beg to ask the Secretary ‘for the rumour referred to. As to the 


of State for India whether he can ©X- | course to be followed on the occurrence 


plain how This Times hes been able to | of a vacancy in the office of Commander- 


re oalael Coneeieien von Opin before |it-Chief T can only repeat what I said 


: : lin this House on the 11th September 
tho Report in presented to  eicrvaaanga 1893, that, after the recommendation 
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Caprain DONELAN: Can the hon. | 
Gentleman say what is the cause of the 
delay in making the selection ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The delay has 
arisen in considering the details of the 
matter. 


*Sir E. GREY: The Secretary of; 


State has no information on the subject 
of my hon. Friend’s question. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS; Will the Secre- 


tary of State take some steps to obtain 
information about it? 


made by the Royal Commission on this 
subject,— 

**T cannot conceive that any appointment of a 
permanent nature to the position of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army can henceforth be 
made.”’ 








*Sir E. GREY: I cannot make any 
promise on behalf of the Secretary of 


. * . MALWA OPIUM. 
State for India without notice. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE. for India whether Sir James Westland, 
Caprain DONELAN : I beg to ask in his Budget Speech at Calcutta, is 
the Postmaster General whether any correctly reported to have stated that 
arrangement has yet been arrived at the Indian Government had made 
with the City of Dublin Steam Packet arrangements for the purchase of crude 
Company for the acceleration of the opium in Malwa; how much is it in- 
Irish Mail Service ? tended to purchase ; have these arrange- 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: As I' ments received his sanction; and what 
stated before the Recess, the City of) precedents there are for such arrange- 
Dublin Steam Packet Company promised | ments ? 
to send me certain data on which their! *Sir E. GREY : The official report of 
estimate had been prepared. I have Sir James Westland’s speech contains 
received these data during the last few | the statement cited. The Secretary of 
days, and they are now receiving careful | State has no information as to the 
consideration. /amount of Malwa opium it is intended 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | to purchase. Such arrangements are 
E.) : Can the right hon. Gentleman say | within the discretion of the Government 
when it is expected a decision will be | of India, and do not require the sanction 
come to in this matter ? ‘of the Secretary of State. Similar pur- 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I cannot | chases of Malwa opium for the supply of 
say more than I have already stated, the Indian demand have been made in 
that there will be no unnecessary delay | previous years when the supply of Bengal 
in the matter. opium has been short. 
Captain DONELAN : In view of the. 
apparent impossibility of arriving at a TRACTION ENGINES. 
decision with the Steam Packet Com-| Captain BAGOT (Westmorland, Ken- 
pany, could not the right hon. Gentleman dal): I beg to ask the President of the 
refer the matter to arbitration ? ‘the Local Government Board if he will 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: No, Sir. | state when he intends to ask for leave to 
I am afraid that would be an unusual bring in the Bill to create a uniform sys 
course. It is impossible for the Govern-|tem of by-laws for traction engines 
ment to refer a matter of this kind to throughout the country, and for other 
arbitration. purposes connected with their use, which 
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he promised in December last to a 
deputation from the National Associa- 
tion of Traction-engine Owners and 
Users to introduce during the present 
Session ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
am in communication on this subject 
with the County Councils Association, 
and hope to come to an understanding 
with them before introducing a Bill. 


TEMPLEMORE BARRACKS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid. Tipperary) : 
T beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is now in a position to 
state the intentions of the War Office 
with respect to the future of the Temple- 
more Barracks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No decision has yet been arrived at as 
regards the future occupation of Tem- 
plemore Barracks. 


FIELD ARTILLERY BATTERIES. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for War, with regard to 
the paragraph in his statement which 
describes the Field Artillery as hitherto 
“inadequate,” and proposes, by a re- 
arrangement of the depdts, to raise 
seven additional field batteries, what is 
meant by an allusion to an increase of 
the number of guns available “ by 42 ;” 
whether the number is arrived at by 
counting seven field batteries at six 
guns ; whether the batteries, in fact, 
have six guns fully horsed in time of 
peace ; and what is the increase in the 
number of guns to be kept fully horsed 
over the present number if those avail- 
able from the depdts at the present 
moment are counted in the list ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir ; the number of field artillery 
batteries is increased from 38 to 45; 
that is, by seven batteries of six guns 
each. All the batteries have six guns ; 
but the 32 batteries on the lower estab- 
lishment, which are the last for service, 
have only four guns horsed, the other 
two being kept in battery store charge 
at their stations ready for horsing when 
required. The increase of guns for 
active service is, therefore, 42 ; but 14 
of these are found by the disestablished 
depots, leaving 28 to be provided other- 
wise. 


Trish Soldiers 
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and the Shamrock. 


THE BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. C. M. RAMSAY (Forfar): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Royal 
Commission on Bovine Tuberculosis 
have yet drawn up their Report, and 
how soon its publication may be ex- 
pected ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Bovine Tuberculosis had been made, and 
a copy of it laid upon the Table of the 
House. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a question of which I 
have given private notice—namely, if 
he can inform the House whether the 
terms of peace between China and 
Japan include the establishment of an 
offensive and defensive alliance ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The precise terms 
have not been officially communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and I am 
not, therefore, at liberty to make any 
statement with regard to it. 

IRISH SOLDIERS AND THE 
SHAMROCK. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the 
Irish soldiers belonging to the 22nd 
Company, Royal Artillery, Central Dis- 
trict, and to the lst and 8th Companies, 
Western District, Malta, were ordered 
on St. Patrick’s Day to remove from 
their helmets the shamrock which they 
wore in honour of the national festival 
of Ireland ; and, if so, upon what autho- 
rity the order was given; and whether 
it is intended to deprive Irish soldiers of 
the right to wear the emblem of their 
country upon St. Patrick’s Day? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The General Officer vommanding at 
Malta states that, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
Lieutenant Quain, No. 8 Company, 
Royal Artillery, and Sergeant Scanlan, 
No. 22 Company, Royal Artillery, when 
parading for church ordered the men to 
remove the shamrocks from their hel- 
mets, the former explaining that it might 
be worn after parade. No orders from 
superior authority had been given on the 
subject, and the officer and non-commis- 
sioned officer, who are Irishmen, con- 
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sidered that they were justified by the 
Regulations in not allowing any depar- 
ture from the dress prescribed for 
parades. The men made no application 
on the subject, and no complaints. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether we are to 
understand that if application had been 
made by the men they would have been 
allowed to wear the shamrocks ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say. That would have been 
left to the discretion of the lieutenant in 
command and the sergeant. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I would ask, 
in view of the undoubted feeling created 
in Ireland over this and other similar 
matters, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will state his opinion as to whether 
Trish soldiers should be allowed the 
gratification of wearing national emblems 
on St. Patrick’s Day ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
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have it generally circulated in the ranks 
of the Army that, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
Irish soldiers should be allowed to wear 
the shamrock, provided that they ask 
leave to do so? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I must leave that to the com- 
mon-sense and good feelings of those 
commanding units in the Army, who, | 
feel quite certain, will do what is right ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the notices which 
are posted in Ireland as to enlistments 
in the Army, have inserted in it the 
statement that—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is exceeding the limits, and 
should give notice of that question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I certainly 
bow to your ruling, Sir; but I beg to 
give notice that on the first--— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


must give notice in the ordinary way. 





I have already explained my opinion. I | 


see no harm in wearing the emblem, pro- | 
vided it causes no offence to the other | 
soldiers who are concerned. But in this | 


case it appears that the officer command- 
ing and the N.C. officer, both being 
Trishmen, thought it was undesirable 
that anything extra regimental and 
beyond the ordinary uniform should 
be worn at the Church parade, but it 
was intimated to the men that they 
might wear shramrocks at any other 
time of the day. In that case I do not 
think there is any necessity for inter- 
fering with the discretion of the officer. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware of 
the fact that, upon St. Patrick’s Day, in 
Dublin there is a general military parade 
in the castle yard, which is taken part 
in by the Lord Lieutenant, and at which 
the Lord Lieutenant himself and the 
officers and men are allowed to wear the 
shamrock ; and why, if they are allowed 
to wear the shamrock in Ireland, should 
they not be allowed to do so in Malta? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not see why they might not wear 
anything they like of that innocent and 
laudable nature. At the same time I 
do not think it need be made of so great 
importance. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I submit this 
is a matter of very considerable import- 
ance. I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he will take some steps to 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. J.C.MACDONA: I beg toask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
| will advise Her Majesty to command 
| that her birthday should be celebrated 
|in the United Kingdom on 24th May, 
as is the case in all our colonies and 
foreign possessions, so that an universal 
holiday may be kept in commemoration 
of it simultaneously amongst Her 
Majesty's subjects all over the world? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I see no reason for altering the practice 
which has subsisted with regard to the 
celebration of Her Majesty's birthday 
for 58 years. 


TITHE ON AGRICULTURAL LAND. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that the Rev. W. Ramsey, 
rector of Wyfordby, has stated that he 
has the permission of Lord Rosebery to 
make public a scheme for reducing tithe 
on agricultural land, which is about to 
receive the consideration of her Majesty's 
Government—namely, that the County 
Court Judge should be empowered to 
remit so much of the tithe rent-charge as 
is in excess of one-tenth of the value of 


the product; whether this represents 
the views of the Government; and, 
whether the scheme will apply to 


Essex ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I understand that the 
gentleman referred to sent in a scheme 
to Lord Rosebery, which was acknow- 
ledged in the ordinary course. The 
Government have, in no sense, adopted 
the scheme, or accept any responsibility 
for it. 


CROFTERS’ ay (SCOTLAND) 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will put down 
the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill as 
first Order of the Day for Thursday ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, that has been already 
arranged. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 5.) : 
May I ask whether the Crofters’ Bill is 
in future to take precedence over all 
other Scottish legislation ? 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : May I ask when it is likely 
that Vote 8 of the Navy Estimate, on 
which the boiler question can be con- 
sidered, will be taken ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid it cannot be 
taken this week, but I will endeavour to 
fix an early day. 

Mr. HOZIER subsequently repeated 
his question as to the Crofters’ Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I said it was to have the 
first place on Thursday. 


THE SCOTCH GRAND COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when it was the intention of the 
Government to set up the Scottish Grand 
Committee ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : No, sir ; I am not able at 
present to make a statement about that. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he could 
state at what time the Committee stage 
of the Land Bill was likely to be taken, 
and whether it would be before or after 
the Committee stage of the Welsh Church 
Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : It was always understood 
that it would be after the Welsh Church 
Bill. 
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Mr. DALZIEL asked if it was the 
intention of the Government to make 
any Motion for appropriating the time 
of the House? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : Proper notice of that will 
be given. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Will it be on the 
first Friday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : That will appear from the 
notice. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask whether 
notice will be given before Friday ? 

[No answer was given]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





THE LATE SPEAKER. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
Moved— 

‘* That the Order for the Committee on Her 
Majesty’s most gracious answer to the Address 
have precedence this day of the Notices of 
Motion.”’ 


Motion agreed to, and the House 
went into Committee, 





Mr. MELLoR in the Chair. 
| (In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
|'CHEQUER: In accordance with the 
| Notice I gave yesterday, and in con- 
\formity with Her Majesty’s gracious 
answer to the Address of this House, I 
beg to Move— 

“That the annual sum of £4,000 net be 
granted to Her Majesty out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the said annuity to commence and 
take effect — the day upon which the right 
hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, the late Speaker of 
the House of Commons, ceased to hold the office 
of Speaker of the House of Commons, to be 
settled in the most beneficial manner upon, and 
| to continue fa the life of him the said right 
| hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel.’’ 
| Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West 
| Ham, 8.) moved as an Amendment that 
‘the sum of £4,000 be deleted, and 

the sum of £1,000 inserted in its place. 
| He observed that it appeared to him 
| when the House of Commons seemed 
neither to have the time nor the inclina- 
tion to provide a system of pensions for 
the aged workers of the country, it 
|Should not be called upon to agree to a 
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Resolution of this kind. He made this 
Motion out of no disrespect to the recent 
occupant of the Chair, and he cordially 
endorsed all that was said of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the occasion of his 
retirement. But when there were such 
glaring anomalies between wealth and 
poverty in the country, and when they 
had, as they had less than two years ago, 
a worker who had served Her Majesty’s 
Government as an ordinary workman for 
close upon 30 years driven to commit 
suicide in his old age because no pension 
or other provision had been made in 
cases of his kind, it seemed to him im- 
perative that some protest should be 
made against proposals of this descrip- 
tion. He would not enter into the ques- 
tion of pensions, but would content 
himself by moving his Amendment. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think I shall be best con- 
sulting the feelings of the House by not 
entering into a discussion of this 
Amendment. I was going to say—but 
for the interposition of the hon. Member, 
whose convictions I respect—it is the 
unanimous feeling of this House that no 
man has ever deserved the recognition of 
the House of Commons, which it is the 
object of this resolution to aftirm, better 
than the late Speaker. Under these 
circumstances I hope the Motion will be 
carried. 


On the Question being put, the 
declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that “the Ayes have it” 
was challenged by Mr. Keir Hardie. 
The House having accordingly been 
cleared for a division, 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
Member to name a co-teller. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: [I must 
request you, Sir, to name one of the 
clerks at the table to tell along with me. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: As there is no 
second teller, I declare that “the Ayes 
have it.” 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
The Resolution was ordered to be 
reported to the House to-morrow. 


THE {CHARITY COMMISSION. 
*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushclifte) rose to call attention to the 
report of the Select Committee (1894) 
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on the Charity Commission, and to 
move :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, in order 
to secure greater Parliamentary control over the 
work now entrusted to the Charity Commission 
and an administration of the same more in 
harmony with public opinion, the Commission 
should be reconstituted and placed as a sub- 
ordinate department under a Minister of State.’’ 
The motion, he said, was the issue and 
outcome of the action of the House a 
year ago, when it appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the work of 
the Charity Commission. The Select 
Committee, in accordance with the terms 
of reference, inquired rather into the 
constitutional relationship of the Com- 
mission to Parliament than the ques- 
tion of how that body had exercised 
its functions There was, in truth, less 
necessity for the latter course, inasmuch 
as Select Committees in 1884-5-6-7 
investigated very largely its actions 
on both the charitable trusts side of 
the Commission and the endowed schools 
side. The Select Committee of last year, 
which did him the honour to make him its 
Chairman, examined a number of persons 
who were well qualified by their official 
position and experience to give evidence 
of the greatest value. They had before 
them members of the Commission itself, 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Com- 
mission, the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the 
permanent Secretary of the Education 
Department, the present Lord Welby, 
so long known as the permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
witnesses. Within the compass of the 
4,100 questions asked and answered 
would be found a complete account of 
the origin and constitutional position, 
the scope and methods of procedure of 
the Charity Commission, while the 
Appendices, about 20 in number, threw 
light on the work the Commission had 
done. The Committee arrived at the 
conclusion, set forth in paragraph 6 of 
their Report, that a reconstruction of 
the Charity Commission was inevitable. 
The Committee, which consisted of 15 
members, was divided in the proportion 
of nine to six—a_ very substantial 
majority, equivalent in that House to 
one of over a hundred for a Govern 
ment. The Motion was based on the 
Report of the Committee, which recom- 
mended that the Commission should be 
reconstructed, and placedas a subordinate 
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department under a Minister of State. 
Certain salient features with regard to 
the Commission came out pointedly and 
clearly in the evidence. In the first place, 
it was an unpopular body. That was not 
his phrase but that of the hon. Member 
for the Penrith Division of Cumberland, 
who had himself been a Charity Com- 
missioner and occupied a high post in the 
late Administration. The hon. Member 
used the expression when the Local 
Government Bill was before the 
House in 1893, and he repeated it again 
on the 30th March of last year. The 
explanation the hon. Member gave of 
its unpopularity was not altogether 
the right one. He said it was too 
Tory for the Radicals and too Radical 
for the Tories. That, however, did 
not cover the ground, because the 
complaints made against the Charity 
Commissioners were not altogether or 
even mainly of a political character. 
He could not accept the explanation of 
the hon. Gentleman that the unpopu- 
larity of the Commissioners was due to 
political feeling, but he entirely agreed 
with him that they were unpopular, 
which was a most unfortunate position 
for a body of public servants to occupy. 
In the case of the Christ’s Hospital 
scheme, without pronouncing any opinion 
of his own, he must point out that there 
could not be so much feeling in high 
quarters quite irrespective of political 
views unless there were some ground 
existing for it. He did not think that 
those interested in the matter could do 
better than ask the House to appoint a 
small Committee to inquire into what 
ground there was for that feeling. There 
was no subject upon which the Com- 
mittees which had sat to consider the 
question felt so strongly as the intro- 
duction of the representative element on 
boards of trustees that managed the 
charities of the country, and the evi- 
dence showed that the introduction of 
the representative element, as far as it 
had been introduced, had put an end to 
the religious difficulty that had, un- 
happily, been so prominent some years 
ago. Yet it appeared from the appen- 
dices that in the case of Endowed 
Schools schemes the representative ele- 
ment was only introduced in the 
proportion of 700 to 1,300 Trustees, and 
in the Charitable Trusts to the extent 
of 400 to 1,500. The constitution of 


Mr. John Ellis. 
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the Charity Commission was cumbrous, 
its procedure was most complicated and 
dilatory, and its methods were certainly 
not calculated to attract or preserve the 
co-operation of those affected, who inmost 
cases possessed a much better knowledge 
of what was required than the persons 
sitting in Whitehall. In reference to 
the allegation that the Commission was 
weak in Parliament, Sir Henry Longley 
had remarked that— 

**In the last 12 or 15 years we have attracted 
the attention of Parliament so continually that 
it becomes, of course, a question how far the 
work can be carried on without political 
support.”’ 

Being asked this question— 

‘** All other departments have to derive the 
momentum which carries their policy through 
Parliament from the political party which 
happens to be in power, and you have not?” 
He replied— 

‘*No; and they have another momentum, a 
momentum which helps them to get what they 
want from the Treasury; and we have not got 
the help of a political chief or representative 
either to defend our policy or to help us in 
getting the means to do our work.”’ 

It was a most significant example of 
weakness in Parliament that at five 
o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, the 9th 
September 1893, the right hon. Leader 
of the Opposition, the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, and the right 
hon. Member for Thanet came down to 
the House in order to do a good turn to 
the Commissioners, and voted in favour 
of the reduction of their salaries, putting 
in the strongest form known their official 
imprimatur by appointing the official 
tellers of the Opposition in the Division. 
It was certainly an evidence of the 
non-political character of the complaints 
against the Commission that the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire had in the 
early part of the Session actually 
succeeded in inducing the House to 
reject absolutely and entirely one of 
the schemes of the Commissioners. The 
Board was constituted under two 
different groups of Acts of Parliament, 
which were passed under different im- 
pulses and currents of public opinion, 
with dissimilar principles running 
through them, conferring divergent 
powers, and requiring almost contra- 
dictory procedure. Thus, three out of 
the five Commissioners held their posi- 
tions, like the Judges, “during good 
behaviour,” whilst the other two 
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held theirs “during pleasure” only.|and relations not contemplated when 
There was no Parliamentary control. A|it was set up. The late Mr. W. E. 
quasi-judicial character attached to the | Forster, when introducing the Endowed 
charity side of the Commission, but it | Schools Bill in 1869, said that what was 
was admitted by the Chief Commissioners | meant by the Bill was “the Government 
that it was not a court. On the endowed | of the day working by special help.” 
schools side there was initiative, but it | But this intention had not been fulfilled, 
it was not sufficiently connected with | and the case had really become one in 
the locality; there was a very large| which the Commissioners were the 
discretion and Parliamentary control of | masters, and in which the Minister of 
a sort, but this was largely illusory.|the Education Department was the 
When they contrasted the procedure | Minister of the Commission carrying out 
applicable to charity schemes and en-|its behests. The Charity Commission 
dowed school schemes with the simple, | had, in fact, become supreme instead of 
efficacious, and economical procedure |the Government. With reference to the 
which was known as their provisional | relations between local authorities and 
order system, they could not fail to be|the Commission, he would quote a 
astonished that the complicated and | passage from the evidence of Lord 
cumbrous procedure of the Charity Com-| Lyttelton, the Chairman of the Endowed 
mission should have survived so long. | Schools Committee of 1873— 
It became apparent, as the evidence | A =. 
given before the Committee proceeded, The ils Insry Comminion nee in 
tha t althought there was in the Com- always difficult, functions in the reconstitution 
mission this kind of dual control, its two | of endowments should be placed in the hands of 
component parts were inextricably inter- |a single central authority. They intended to 
twined. The powers of the Charity | rest the whole fabric on two great equal pillars 
Commission over endowed schools were | ~* central and a local authority. : It was the 
. - | provincial not the central authority which was 
derived, not so much from the Endowed | in the first instance to fix the grade of schools, 
Schools Act, as might be naturally | to consolidate foundations, and to propose the 
supposed, as from the Charitable Trusts | entire schemes for their regulation.”’ 
Acts. Well might Sir Henry Longley | 
say that “our position is unique,” and well | What an enormous chasm there was 
might Mr. Ritchie say that “it is very | between the present state of things and 
anomalous.” Relatively the cost of this |that contemplated by Lord Lyttelton ! 
Commission was far too large. In 1879 | Of course at that time there were no such 
the House was asked for £29,000 for the | local bodies in existence as we had now. 
expense of the Commission, but this year |The great development of our munici- 
they were asked for £43,000. This in-| palities and the establishment of county 
crease was startling, and the Treasury |councils and parish councils, under the 
were responsible for it in that House. | Acts of 1888 and 1894, had changed the 
In his evidence before the Committee, | whole situation. We were now in a new 
Lord Welby said, that from the Treasury | world, and that circumstance alone 
point of view, this Commission was top-| would justify an entire reconstruction of 
heavy, unusually manned, andantiquated ;| the Commission. The Committee had 
and the late Mr. W. H. Smith, than|come to the conclusion that reconsti- 
whom a better man of business never | tution was inevitable. What then was 
sat in that House, issued a Minute, | the best way in which to effect a change | 
when First Lord of the Treasury, in| He was always in favour of following 
which Minute he laid down that the | precedent in cases of this kind, for he 
Commission was costing too much, and | believed that continuity was of the 
that the number of the lay Commissioners | greatest advantage to our English public 
ought to be brought down so as to come | life, and there was an exact precedent 
within the limit intended originally. | for the course which he was recommend- 
That, in the words of Lord Welby,|ing the House to pursue that evening. 
was an unusual course, and to that|He referred to the administrative 
extent the more striking. It was|machinery that was set up in conse- 
remarkable how circumstances, rather,|quence of that great revolution, the 
perhaps, than its own will, had diverted | reform of the Poor Law. In 1834 the 
the Charity Commission into channels|Government set up what was then 
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known as the Poor Law Commission, 
and the parallel between that Com- 
mission and the Charity Commission | 
was most striking. The Commission | 
was originally set up for five years 5 
then it became annual, and then, in| 
1842, the period was again fixed at 
five years, and it expired in 1847. By 
that time such an amount of experience 
had been accumulated as convinced the 
Ministers and ex-Ministers that a change 
was inevitable in the administrative 
machinery of the Board. On May 3, 
1847, Sir G. Grey, the Home Secretary, 
said, with respect to the original consti- | 
tution of the Board— 
** Tt was thought that the persons who were to | 
be invested with the discretionary powers to be 
exercised by a central authority ought not to 
form any part of the Executive Government ; 
that they should remain free from that popular 
influence which must necessarily operate in a 
greater or less degree upon all public men. It 
was thought better, also, that no political 
changes should be allowed to affect those 
who were to be intrusted with these powers.”’ 
The principle of the Bill which Sir G. Grey | 
was then moving was that there should be 
a general superintending authority imme- 
diately responsible to Parliament. That 
was what he suggested in the Motion he 
now submitted to the House. On| 
May 17, 1847, the Second Reading of 
that Bill came on, and it continued for 
four nights, and he would respectfully 
suggest to hon. Members that they | 
should read that debate. They would | 
there find almost precisely the argu- 
ments he had used that afternoon. | 
They could also find on the other side 
almost exactly the arguments which the 
hon. Member for Tonbridge was going to 
address to the House. They did not 
commend themselves to the leaders of 
those who used them at the time, as he 
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that extraordinary sagacity which he 
always showed, said :— 

‘* Though I admit that the noble Lord is a 
great authority, I cannot admit that he was 
correct in the advice he then gave to Lord 
Althorp. The general business of the country 
must be brought under the control of the House 
of Commons. A certain interposition of factious 
sentiment, indeed, may occasionally be incident 
to such a process, but when we look at the 
nature of our Parliamentary Constitution, we 
shall find that attempts to carry on the business 
of the country without the interference of 
Parliament, the palpable interference of Parlia- 
ment, have always proved a failure.”’ 


Those were words of wisdom, and he 
sheltered himself under that great 
authority in making this Motion. He 


| contended that that was the case with 


the Charity Commission. What was 
needed? Two things ; on the one hand, re- 
sponsibility by a Minister, some one at the 
table who could be asked and who could 
answer questions in the House, and on 
the other hand, a greater use to be made 
of local authorities. His Motion asked 
that the Charity Commission should be 
reconstituted and placed, as a sub- 


‘ordinate department, under a Minister of 


State. Of one thing he was perfectly 
certain, and that was that they could 
not job and carve the present business 
of the Commission. There was no 
question, in his view, that Sir Henry 
Longley spoke words of truth and 
wisdom when he said :— 

‘*T think if our work is to be taken over, it 
must be taken over as a whole.”’ 

Later on he was asked :— 

‘** You are now of opinion that if a change in 
your Parliamentary position is to be made, one 
single Minister should be responsible, both for 
your Charitable Trusts work, and for your 
work under the Endowed Schools Acts ?’’ 

And he answered :— 

**T think so.”’ 

And the Committee were of the same 


hoped the arguments of the hon. Mem-| opinion. They believed that the work 


ber would not commend themselves to 


Lord of the Treasury, made a most 
singular admission for a man in his 
position. He said he believed he was 
the person who induced Lord Althorp to 
turn from his original intention of con- 
stituting a Poor Law Board into a 
State Department, but that he had been 


of the Commission could not be dealt 


his leaders to-day. On that occasion | 
Lord John Russell, who was then First | 








with piecemeal, but must all be taken 
over and placed under a responsible 
Minister. The hon. Member for the 
Tonbridge Division deprecated the 
Motion on the ground that the Charity 
Commission dealt with a large amount of 
judicial or quasi judicial business. He 
gathered, however, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was in agreement with himself with 





completely mistaken, that he had taken respect to much that he suggested, and if 
an entirely wrong view. But the most| his difficulty with respect to judicial 
vital language used in that debate was! business could be removed, he might 
the language of Mr. Disraeli, who, with be brought to support the Motion. 


Mr. John Ellis. ' 
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That, at all events, was the sum of his 
Amendment, that this Commission was 
a judicial body and that it was a terrible 
thing to interfere with a judicial body. 
He would leave his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire to deal with 
that point, but he would like to remind 
the hon. Member for Tonbridge of the 
very striking testimony given to the 
Committee by Sir George Kekewich. 
He said :—- 

“T su there is no department, or very 
few ietieaein. 80 subjested to what is called 
constant political pressure, as the Education 
Department. I have never known political 
—— speaking generally, result in anything 
mat good.’ 

Later on the same gentleman said that 
they had no difficulty whatever in pre- 
serving that continuity of policy which, 
he agreed, ought to be the object of a 
Commission like the Charity Commis- 
sion. In paragraph 13 of the Report of 
the Committee this matter was fully 
dealt with. The Committee there 
stated that they saw no insuperable 
difficulty in the matter, and pro 
that the lines indicated by the Com- 
mittee of 1884 should be followed and 
that the Commission should be placed 
under a Minister. He did not desire to 
commit the House to the Minister of 
Education, and therefore, he spoke of a 
Minister only in his Motion. He was 
opposed to the creation of new offices. 
In a matter of this kind it was not for 
him, an independent Member, to suggest 
a method. He had discharged his duty, 
as it seemed to him, by bringing the 
matter before the House. This matter 
would, of course, have to issue in a Bill, 
and that Bill must be prepared by the 
responsible Government on careful advice. 
He simply indicated that, in his humble 
judgment, it was on the lines of the 
Poor Law Board precedent in 1847, and 
following the advice of Lord John 
Russell, Sir George Grey and Mr. 
Disraeli, that this matter must be 
settled. He thanked the House most 
sincerely for the kind way in which they 
had listened to him and he most respect- 
fully and earnestly, and with the con- 
viction that things could not stand as 
they were at the present moment, sub- 
mitted his Motion to the House. 

*Mr. HARRY LAWSON (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester), in seconding the 
Motion, said, he wished to emphasise the 
point already made, that neither its 
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proposal by his hon. Friend, nor its 
acceptance by the House, involved one 
jot or tittle of censure or reflection on 
the successive generations of men who 
had sat at the Board of the Charity 
Commission since 1884. He certainly 
would be no party to any such expression, 
for he believed that they had been a 
most distinguished body, and if, without 
offence, he might single out one, he should 
say that Sir H. Longley, the present 
head of the Commission, was one of the 
most eminent among the Civil Servants 
of the Crown. In the voluminous 
evidence that that gentleman had given 
before so many Select Committees and 
Royal Commissions, he was himself, or 
rather in spite of himself, the strongest 
advocate of the change in the constitu- 
tion of the Commission and its relations 
to Parliament that was now proposed. 
Sir H. Longley’s constant complaint was 
that the Commission was weak and 
almost defenceless in Parliament, and 
that it was quite unable to secure those 
further powers which were so absolutely 
necessary for dealing with the endowed 
charities of the country. The reason 
was, that, by the attempt to keep the 
Commission from Parliamentary control 
and Party Government, it was deliber- 
ately kept out of touch with public 
opinion, and had to encounter a general 
hostility, both outside and inside the 
House, that attempts at independence 
were sure to beget. The precedent of 
the Poor Law Board had been quoted as 
a case in point, to prove the failure, the 
necessary failure, of these extra-Parlia- 
mentary Departments. In the Debate 
of 1847 that was admitted all round. 
Sir G. Grey, speaking for the Govern- 
ment on the Second Reading of the Poor 
Law Administration Bill, used this 
language— 

“T can only repeat,’’ he said, “ what I stated 
upon a former occasion, that when the Act of 
1834 was passed, His Majesty’s Government 
telt that the persons to be entrusted with dis- 
cretionary powers to carry this Act into effect 
should be kept aloof from all Party conflicts and 
popular influence. I stated, however, that ex- 
perience had proved the inconvenience of this 
arrangement, and that the removal of the Poor 
Law Commissioners from the influence of 
popular opinion had a bad effect upon them, as 
well as interferred with that direct responsible 
discretion which, in the case of Ministers of the 
Crown, was found so beneficial.” 

He did not want to press the argument 
too far. It had been said that reasoning 
from false analogy was the most dangerous 
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of fallacies. It was quite true that the 
Charity Commission had a mouthpiece 
in the House in the _ person of 
the Parliamentary Commissioner, but 
his position, it seemed to him, was 
as anomalous and unsatisfactory as 
the wit of man could make it. In the 
first place it had never been definitely 
settled whether or not he should be a 
Member of the Government, holding the 
post in a formal and disconnected way. 
The first Parliamentary Commissioner 
appointed was, at the time, a private 
Member, but from Sir G. Grey’s resig- 
nation down to 1887, he was always a 
Member of the Government, and for 
nearly all the time the post was attached 
to that of Vice President of the Council. 
Some of those Ministers attended the 
Board, particularly Mr. Lowe, who 
made himself well acquainted with the 
work ; but the great majority, in fact, 
all. after the passing of the En- 
dowed Schools Act, felt themselves 
unable to do so, as they could not sit in 
judgment on their own acts, against 
which they might vainly have protested 
in the initial stage of an Endowed School 
Scheme. The Vice President of the 
Council told the Committee of last year, 
that he felt very doubtful whether he 
ought not to have assumed the office, but 
as he was liable to be outvoted at the 
Board he did not. Practically during 
that time the Charity Commission was 
unrepresented in Parliament. Since 
then, as a private Member, the Fourth 
Commissioner had been able to speak for 
them, and although he had not the 
power to defend the Estimate he did his 
best to explain the points of policy that 
arose in connection with it. In this 
House, however, he had no privileges 
and no force in virtue of his office. No 
Parliamentary momentum was derived 
from his representation. At the Board 
his position was not different from his 
colleagues, and he had no priority of any 
kind. Consequently, he could not fairly 
be held to be responsible for what they 
did or what they left undone. For years 
past the Commission had been seeking 
fresh powers. At the present moment 
it could not deal in a practical fashion 
with any charities the annual income of 
which exceeded £50. According to Sir 
H. Longley’s evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1884, they were thus debarred 
from dealing with what was far the 
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largest part of the charitable endowments 
of the country— 

‘« On the best information I can get I believe 
that the proportion in value which the charities 
with incomes below £50 a year bear to the total 
is about 15 per cent., about 85 per c nt. of 
the total income being attributed to charities 
above £50 a year.”’ 

It was quite true that in the case of the 
City of London Parochial Charities they 
obtained special powers by the Act of 
1884, but in the case of other cities, 
where a reform of uses and a readjust- 
ment of areas was just as much needed, 
the Commission had declared that they 
despaired of being able to attain their 
object. The ancient charities of Bristol 
in particular were well-known to need 
the same sort of treatment. Such glaring 
inequalities were only to be remedied 
and set right by additional Parliamentary 
powers, and an unimproved Charity Com- 
mission would never receive them. The 
great complaint against their ad- 
ministration, as a general charge, had 
been that they had perverted funds 
meant for the poor and needy to the pur- 

oses of middle-class education. Un- 
doubtedly strange things had been done 
in this way. The diversion of apprentice- 
ship funds to this purpose after Sir G. 
Jessel’s judgment in the case of the 
Campden Charities might be perfectly 
right when technical instruction was 
given in the same or similar trades ; but 
for the great bulk of working people the 
course of a commercial education would 
be no adequate substitute for the train- 
ing of hand and eye under the old order 
of things. Where scholarships on the 
ladder system were provided out of 
charitable funds the tendency was to 
give to the few who were chosen what 
was really meant for the many who were 
weak. It was quite true that of 
late, in dealing with dole charities, a 
different view had prevailed, but he did 
not think that it was possible to satisfy 
the new demands of public policy except 
by a general change in the relations of 
the Department to Parliament. This 
was no opinion of his own. Sir H. 
Longley was examined at length by the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. 
His evidence was deemed so important 
that it was separately summarised in the 
Report, and his recommendations were 
endorsed— 


** But ey they say, ‘‘ they are able to 
do much, the rity Commissioners need, we 
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are told, wider powers for dealing with doles. | 
Such are (1) the same power to deal with charities | 
with incomes exceeding £50 a year as they pos- 
sess for dealing with smaller ones; (2) further | 
powers for extending the area to which any | 
charity is applicable, and for amalgamating | 
charities when co-existent in the same area; an 
(3) a general power of summary conversion of 
doles to other uses—e.g., pensions, without 
reference to the cy-prés, doctrine, such as that 
given with regard to education under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts. Those powers should, we 
think, be placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, subject to proper safeguards.”’ 


Charity 


Tf this was to be done, Parliament would 
insist, as he himself admitted, on further 
control. The witness wished the Com- 
mission to be wholly free from the 
restraints of judge-made law. If so, the 
only distinction that might be alleged 
to exist between the Charity Commis- 
sion and other Departments of State at 
once disappeared. On the other side of 
its work the case was even stronger. 
The Endowed Schools Commissions held 
their office on the precarious tenure of 
Expiring Acts Continuance. They asked, 
kg rightly asked, for a permanent 
arrangement. Their part of the Com- 
mission was in no sense judicial ; it was 
purely administrative. They acted under 
statutory powers, without reference to 
the doctrines of the Court of Chancery. 
When they were instituted Mr. Forster 
spoke of them as “ officers assisting the 
Government.” “It is the Government 
of the day working by special help.” He 
never pretended they could be indepen- 
dent of Parliament. It now seemed, 
however, that their peculiar position 
was the course of constant friction and 
delay in their dealings with the Educa- 
tion Department. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council, 
on the one hand, and the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury, on the other, 
both gave evidence to this effect— 


‘*Tt leads,”’ says the former, ‘to a certain 
cast-iron way of dealing with educational en- 
dowments.’’ ‘‘ Ministerial responsibility is 
reduced almost to nothing.”’ t I feel,’’ 
said the Vice President, ‘‘is, that the greater 
become the demands in this country for a com- 
plete organisation of Secondary Education, the 
more the interest taken by the Minister himself 
and the Education Department in the work, the 
more it — to me will the weakness, if I 
may so call it, in the present machinery tend to 
become apparent.” 


Besides that, the Commissioners them- 
selvesadmitted that in any reorganisation 
of the Education Department, such as 


““ 
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must surely follow on the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation now sitting, the educational side 
of their work must be attached and sub- 
ordinated to it. Sir H. Longley, in his 
concluding evidence thought it would be 
ible to separate the educational from 
the charitable endowments, but the 
slightest inquiry showed that the two 
were so inextricably mixed up as to make 
it virtually impossible to separate them 
into two departments. The House had 
thus a multiplication of red tape, and 
a continuance of confusion all caused by 
the existing system, whilst its advocates 
themselves admitted the urgent need of 
further powers from Parliament, which 
Parliament sullenly refused. Since the 
Commission was founded, since the 
Endowed Schools Act was passed, there 
had been a complete reformation of the 
local government of the country. Muni- 
cipal Corporations possessed not a tithe 
of the powers they now had. In addition 
to them they had the universal network 
of popular local authorities in the Metro- 
polis and the rural districts. Personally 
he moved to insert in the Report of the 
Select Committee a paragraph following 
out their own recommendations— 
“that all draft schemes should be submitted 
to these bodies for comment and advice, and that 
any recommendation made by these authorities 


should be carefully weighed and considered in 
Amending the schemes.” 


It was admitted by the official witnesses 
that this had not been done to any large 
extent. He was altogether in favour of 
consulting local opinion and obtaining 
local support, and until there was a real 
measure of Parliamentary control he did 
not believe it would be possible. The 
new order of local government required 
the change. He could anticipate the 
two main objections that would be urged 
—first, it would be said that Parlia- 
mentary interference was likely to do 
harm, but at the present moment this 
House was always criticising and carp- 
ing at the Charity Commission. The 
House of Lords had the same right as 
the House of Commons of presenting 
addresses on schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Act. Lately this power had 
been several times exercised in the case 
of Welsh counties. Then it was a curious 
notion that the fact of placing a Depart- 
ment of State under a Parliamentary 
chief, meant that it would be worked all 
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through on Party lines. What happened 
with such an Oftice as the Local Govern- 
ment Board? Every day it dealt with 
the most minute business of local 
administration ; it made its orders for a 
great variety of purposes, and in the 
same way the Charity Commission work 
would fall into its proper place. Or 
again, take the Commission of Woods 
and Forests, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the head, yet no com- 
plaint was made that a political colour 
was given to its administration. Secondly, 
it would be asserted that the duties of 
the Charity Commission were judicial, 
At the present moment several Depart- 
ments of the Government were doing 
judicial work. In a sense, many of the 
functions of such a Department as the 
Board of Trade were judicial, particu- 
larly in regard to patents and to bank- 
ruptey. County Councils also had many 
quasi-judicial duties. However, granted 
that in applying the cy-prés doctrines of 
the Court of Chancery the Charity Com- 
mission did judicial work, in regard to 
schemes under the Endowed Schools 
Act, they were in no way bound by 
judicial decisions, but acted with the 
ordinary administrativediscretion. What 
was now happening? Why, Sir H. 
Longley asked the Aged Poor Commis- 
sion to relieve his Board from the bonds 
and fetters of the cy-prés doctrine, and 
to allow them to apply to all dole charities 
the general powers of an administrative 
body. The Charity Commission itself 
asked for this relief. A difficulty had 
been raised that it would be undesirable 
to have an appeal from a Minister at the 
head of a Department to the courts of 
law. In the case of Endowed Schools 
schemes, there was now an appeal to the 
Privy Council. Apart from this, there 
were several Departments where the 
courts of law stepped in and controlled 
certain of their functions. The Inland 
Revenue was part of the Exchequer, but 
frequently the Commissioners appeared in 
court and were bound by the judgment 
of the court. In the same way the 
Charity Commission would answer, and 
not the Parliamentary head. He main- 
tained that the difficulties in the way of 
this Resolution being carried out were 
in no sense prohibitive. The Charity 
Commission was weak, and likely to 
become weaker as things now were. It 
ought to answer to the new needs 
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of local government, and it could not do 
do so. To re-model it was, no doubt, a 
delicate task ; but it was only by estab- 
lishing the two principles of Ministerial 
responsibility for its work, and Parlia- 
mentary control of its work, that it 
could be a sufficient safeguard of the 
interests of the poor, and as efficient, as 
they all would wish, for the purposes of 
social reform. 
Mr.A.8.T.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that he was very 
sorry to find himself differing from the 
two Gentlemen who had spoken, and 
with whom he had worked for 21 days on 
the Committee last year. He had no 
doubt that those hon. Gentlemen were 
animated by an endeavour to do some- 
thing for the public good, but he differed 
entirely from them as to the means which 
they proposed, and as to the construction 
they placed upon the evidence before the 
Committee. He was rather amused to 
find in the Blue Book that the first 
words were :—“ Your Committee have 
agreed to the following report ;” for, as 
far as he was aware, the Committee 
“agreed” to nothing. On four occasions 
they were equally divided, and the Chair- 
man had to give his casting vote. They 
took, altogether, 30 divisions, and it 
could not be said that they “ agreed” to 
the Report in any sense of the word. It 
was, in fact, he thought, a Report of no 
importance, and one which could not be 
taken as a basis for legislation. On one 
occasion the Chairman’s Draft Report 
was actually defeated upon a paragraph 
contained in it to the effect that direct 
Parliamentary control must precede all 
reform. That was too much for two of 
the Chairman’s own supporters, one of 
whom sat on the Front Bench. That 
paragraph accordingly disappeared from 
the Draft Report, and the Committee had 
to adjourn in order that the Chairman 
might consider what should be done 
next. The two hon. Members opposite 
now proposed to subject the Charity 
Commission to the direct control of 
Parliament by placing at the head of it 
a minister responsible to Parliament. 
But what had they told the House to-day 
in support of that proposal? They had 
brought forward no scheme, and had 
given no reason why this tremendous 
change should be made. They had stated 
that the Charity Commission was weak, 
but the Committee were told that six 
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extra clerks were all that were necessary |to draw a line between the two. Mr. 


to enable it to do its work efficiently. 
Were they to be now asked to make this 
great change merely that Parliament 
might appoint six extra clerks? It had 
been suggested that no Bill dealing with 
the Charity Commission could be passed 
through Parliament under the present 
system, but he would point out that in the 
last Parliament two Bills did pass through 
that House, namely the Charitable Trusts 
Act of 1887, and the Charitable Trusts 
Recovery Act of 1891. This, therefore, 
disproved the suggestion that the 
machinery of the Charity Commission 
could not be improved without subjecting 
it to direct Parliamentary control. Al- 
though he quite agreed that certain 
reforms in administration were desirable, 
he asserted that those improvements 
could be very well effected without 
turning the Charity Commission topsy- 
turvy, and without subjecting it to 
direct Parliamentary control. It was 
proposed to make it subject to a Minister, 
and that Minister was to be the Minister 
of Education. 


*Mr. J. ELLIS: Not necessarily ; I) 


stated expressly “‘ Minister of State.” 


Fearon and Lord Welby gave similar 
evidence, and the chief witness, Lord 
Davey, said that he could not bring his 
mind to understand how anybody could 
doubt that the work of the Charity 
Commission was of a judicial character, 
and the same witness also stated that 
the jurisdiction of the Charity Commis- 
sion was only a part of the jurisdiction 
of the old Court of Chancery ; that the 
‘same jurisdiction as that of the old 
| Court of Chancery was now exercised by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court 
in all cases that did not come within the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, that was to say 
when the income exceeded £50 a year ; 
and he further showed how, in framing 
schemes, the Charity Commissioners had 
to construe old wills, deeds and instru- 
ments of foundation, and to apply the 
law according to the doctrine of cy-prés, 
that was to say, according to the doc- 
trine whereby the charity must be 
applied to purposes as near as possible 
to the wishes of the founder. He had 
no doubt that the doctrine of cy-prés 
was very much discredited among hon. 
| Members opposite, and that they were 








*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, | unwilling to recognise it as a legal doc- 
it was certainly understood, and was |trine, being, as they were, often anxious 
suggested in the evidence, that it wasto be | to see charitable funds applied to pur- 
the Minister of Education, and he would | poses as far removed as possible from the 
put this first objection. What had a) founders’ wishes. There was, however, 
Minister of Education to do with doles?|this undoubted fact, that the Charity 
and why should the distribution of coal'| Commissioners had to apply legal rules 
and blankets and petticoats come under to their decisions. And yet the House 
the Education Department? These were | was asked to subject the Charity Com- 
eleemosynary matters, and the Educa-| mission to the control of Parliament, 
tion Department would, in fact, be | which would then have a right to criti- 
greatly hampered by having to deal with | cise and even to reverse decisions arrived 
them. He could only suppose that some | at judicially. It had been the custom 
persons desired to convert the blankets | of Parliament always to look to the 
into English grammars or something of | Charity Commissioners as a judicial 
that kind. ‘body acting judicially, and as a body 

Mr. ACLAND : I do not. ‘acting according to the rules of law ; 
*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, | and for that reason, and upon that sup- 
he was not referring to the right hon. | position, certain powers had been given 
Gentleman, but to the “ideal Ministry "from time to time to the Charity Com- 
which was suggested to them. But) missioners. One of the most difficult 
his real objection was this. It was/questions that the Charity Commis- 
proved beyond all doubt before the Com- | sioners had to decide was, what charities 
mittee that the most important part of | were ecclesiastical and what were not ; 
the work of the Charity Commission was what belonged to the Church and 
judicial work. They had the evidence to other denominations, and a large 
of Sir Henry Longley, who told the Com- | number of these duties had been added 
mittee, in answer to Question 493, that | to them by the Local Government Act 
the judicial and administrative work | 1894, with the consent of both sides 





was so mixed up that it was impossible | of the House. 
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to entirely alter the character of the 
Charity Commission—in other words, 
to bring within the scope of political 
pressure those which they had hitherto 
thought were free from it. He ven- 
tured to say that Parliament had no 
intention of doing anything of the kind 
when the Local Government Act was 
passed, and that if it was now done it 
would be a distinct breach of faith. 
How did the hon. Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division meet the evidence of Lord 
Davey? He had said that— 

‘*On carefal examination and analysis, a con- 
siderable portion of the judicial work of the 
Charity Commissioners would appear to be very 
similar to that now transacted by other Govern- 
ment Departments.”’ 


Yes, but Lord Davey was asked on that 
very point whether he knew of any other 
Government Department which exer- 
cised so many judicial functions such as 
those he had described as the Charity 
Commission, and he replied that he did 
not, adding that the jurisdiction was of 
a totally different character. His hon. 
Friend, who seconded the motion, after- 


wards . asked Lord Davey whether, if 


a Corporation went to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board for advice, the Board 
would not give it in the same way that the 
Charity Commission did to trustees? 
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that they were under the control of Par- 
liament, that Parliament had given them 
a right to act within the utmost limits 
of their discretion, and that they were 
responsible to Parliament only. If they 
desired to make the Charity Commission 
subject to Parliamentary control in that 
sense, they would have to say that the 
Commissioners were not to act according 
to law in future, that they were not to 
put a legal or judicial interpretation upon 
— deeds, wills, and other instruments, 





and that in effect, as Lord Davey said, 
|every charity should be thrown into the 
hotch-pot and be dealt with as Parlia- 
ment pleased. The effect of the pro- 
posal would be to subject every single 
charity in the country, whatever its 
nature, absolutely to the will of Parlia- 
ment, acting through its Members. 
That, he urged, would not be a good 
thing. He did not think that if a man 
left a charity for a specific object to-day, 
Parliament should be able to-morrow to 
take that charity and divert it to some 
|other purpose, perhaps of a totally 
different character, and in a different 
| locality. Such a state of things would 
hardly be desirable for a Member of Par- 
liament, and it would certainly be bad 
'for Parliamentary government that a 





Lord Davey replied in the affirmative, Minister of Education should be liable 
but said that whilst the advice given by and subjected to pressure, as he would 
the Lecal Government Board or any | be, in such circumstances. But what he 
other Government Department would! contended was that the whole scheme 
not be binding—would not free the per-| contemplated should be placed before 
son to whom the advice was given from the House. The hon. Member for the 
the penalties of the law—that given by Rushcliffe Division had said there must 
the Charity Commission would be of a be Parliamentary control, but he had not 
binding character. Thus it was shown shown what it would involve. He 
that the Charity Commission was a court; seemed to think that there could be 
of law far more than a Government De- Parliamentary control in such a way 
partment, that their work was legal ina that Parliament could reverse the 
sense, that the work of no Government | decisions of what was practically a Court 
Department was. He submitted, there- of Law, and yet leave the Charity Com- 
fore, that the work done by the Com-/| missioners bound by legal trammels. 
mission was, on the authority of so| That was simply impracticable. It had 
eminent a man as Lord Davey, totally been stated by the hon. Member for 
different to that performed by a/ Cirencester, in proof of the necessity of 


Government Department, and that to 
make the Commission a Government 
Department in the sense of other 
Departments would be to alter the 
whole character and position of that 
body. The Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion had pointed out that the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners were able 
to act in a sense independent of the law, 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, 


reform, that friction had occurred, and 
a cumbrous state of things been brought 
about on the Endowed Schools side of 
the Charity Commission, but as the En- 
dowed Schools Department was already 
under Parliamentary control, the Motion 
would effect no change in that direction. 
The Vice President had remarked that 
\the Charity Commissioners were, in a 
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sense, masters of his Department, because | distinguished public servant, Sir Henry 
they could refuse to make an alteration | Longley, had given directly contrary 
in a scheme, though he made a declara-| evidence. The contention of the Charity 
tion in favour of it; but, on the other| Commission was that they were never 
hand, the Minister had absolute con- | called upon by the Treasury to take any 
trol over the Commissioners, for, if he | active step in regard to reducing their 
chose to withhold his approval of a | numbers, but as a matter of fact they 
scheme, that scheme could go no further. | did reduce the number of Commissioners 
Moreover, on the right hon. Gentleman | from six to five. With regard to the 
being asked in how many cases the Com- | Motion itself he rather shared the opinion 
missioners had refused to make alteration | of the hon. Member for the Tunbridge 
after receiving a declaration from him, | Division of Kent that it was difficult to 
he could only mention two, one in| see what practical result the hon. Gentle- 
Flintshire and the other in Cardigan-| man expected to olfain from it. As had 
shire ; and the reason of the refusal was| been pointed out, practically every effec- 
that the right hon. Gentleman had asked | tive paragraph of the Report of the 
the Commissioners to put into those | Select Committee was carried by a strict 
schemes a clause which was identical| Party Vote, as between Liberal and 
with one which was rejected by the| Conservative, and no non-contentious 
House of Lords only a few weeks before. | legislation therefore, based on the Report, 
They were all agreed that certain reforms | could reasonably be expected, and if in a 
were necessary, and he was in favour of |new House the balance of parties should 
doing away with the £50 limit. But this| be altered no weight could be attached 
was very different from agreeing that the|to its recommendations. He thought 
whole of the Charity Commission—the | they were further entitled to complain a 
charitable trust side as well as the) little of the vague terms of the hon. 
endowed school side—shall be subject|Gentleman’s Resolution. The hon. 
to Parliamentary control. He ventured | Member must by this time have made up 
to think that the House would be|his mind as to what he proposed to sub- 
taking a far more wise and practical | stitute for the Charity Commission, and 
course if it endeavoured to carry out|he thought he might have brought be- 
those reforms which would enable! fore the House some proposal giving the 
the Commission to more effectively do| reforms he wished the House to adopt. 
its work, than to run the risk of sub-| As the Motion stood, Members might 
jecting its great judicial work, which| Vote for it who wished the Charity 
had been carried on so well, so fairly, so|Commission to retain all its present 
impartially, and hitherto independently, | powers, while making the Parliamentary 
to the control of Parliament—in other| Commissioner head of the Board. He 
words, to subject a judicial body to| understood that the creation of a Board 
political pressure, a course which he was | of some kind was suggested, or the crea- 
persuaded would prove to be very/|tion of such a Minister as had been 
detrimental to the public interest.| hinted at by the Under Secretary of 
*Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE | State for the Home Department. That 
(Exeter) rose to support the views ex-|hon. Member put the following question 
pressed by the hon. Member who had|to Mr. Fearon when he was examined 
just sat down. The hon. Member for | before the Committee— 
the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham ' : m 

. $s m you wot bolish the office of Vice 
had ad duced as an argument the Hand President of the ‘Oouneil “ he now exists, and 
creasing cost of the Charity Commission, | the Charity Commission as they now exist, and 
but the economical argument, he thought, | you would put in the place of the two one great 
was hardly applicable, considering the | Minister of State ruling education from top to 
suggestion was that high Minister of] btm. fom the highet to clamentary, and 
State could put increased pressure on 4 j , 
the Treasury for money for his| If that were so, the new Vice President 
Department. He had also referred | of the Council would have added to his 
to certain evidence given before the| present duties the educational work of 
Committee by Lord Welby, but he|the Charity Commission, the entire 
regretted that the hon. Member had not | control of the Science and Art. Depart- 
thought it right to state that another| ment, technical education, the possible 
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control of the Universities, and all the 
work now done by the Charity Commis- 
sion under the Charitable Trusts Act. 
If any such Minister of Education was 
to be created, they were putting the 
cart before the horse, if they crippled the 
Charity Commission before they had got 
the House to affirm the necessity for his 
creation. He pointed out that it was 
possible to remove by legislation any of 
the specific causes of complaint against 
the Commission without altering its 
semi-independent status ; whether it was 
expedient was a separate question. If 
they could get the assent of both Houses 
they could pass such an Act for Eng- 
land as the Intermediate Education Act 
was for Wales, they could enforce the 
appointment of local trustees, they could 
give increased powers over £50 charities, 
and increased powers of audit, or make, 
in fact, almost any change which had 
been referred to. There were those who 
were very unwilling to give the Charity 
Commission any material increase of 
power until it had been subjected to 
Departmental control, and thus there 
was a fundamental difference of opinion. 
He was quite certain that if they con- 
verted the Commission into a political 
Department they must abandon all idea 
of continuity or uniformity in our 
educational policy. A strong Minister 
at the head of a great Office of 
State was almost bound to tinge with 
his own personal views the matters 
which were brought before him. He 
ventured to think that no class of legis- 
lation was so difficult to pass as hotly 
opposed Government Bills of secondary 
importance, and if the Department was 
made a political one he did not think 
that legislation in regard to these matters 
would receive a momentum, but quite 
the opposite would be the result. They 
would be sure to have the control of 
local charities made a burning question 
at elections with the worst possible results. 
This was no case for urgency, and if the 
position of the Commission was to be 
radically altered it should be part of a 
great administrative change, the proposals 
for which were not yet before the country. 
He should regret to see the question of the 
administration of Charities made a burn- 
ing one at elections. If the Charities were 
handed over to irresponsible or ignorant 
persons, the corpus of many charities 
might disappear, and poor people be 
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deprived of funds which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. Finally, this matter 
was not really urgent. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education might well be awaited before 
so serious a step as that to which the 
House was invited was taken. The hon. 
Member for the Rushcliffe Division was 
more severe on the Charity Commission 
than he expected when he reflected on 
the handsome opinion which the hon. 
Member expressed of the Charity Com- 
mission in the Report that had been 
referred to. 
*Mr. JOHN ELLIS said, he should 
regret to have it supposed, hein any way 
receded from that opinion. It was 
drawn up by him, adopted by the Com- 
mittee, and he stood by every word of it. 
*Sir 8. NORTHCOTE said, the hon. 
Member expressed a deservedly high 
opinion of the abilities of the Charity 
Commissioners, and of the great ser- 
vices they had rendered to the country 
and the increasingly enlightened manner 
in which they had endeavoured to go with 
the times. He also said they numbered 
among them some most assiduous and 
capable persons. If this was so it could 
hardly be said that the machine was so 
bad that it needed immediate alteration. 
When the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education was 
received the whole position of the 
Charity Commissioners could be recon- 
sidered. For the reasons he had indi- 
cated he should support the Amendment. 
*Mr. F.S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
remarked that much had been said as 
to the shortcomings of the Charity 
Commissioners. But it would not then 
become him to answer what had been 
said in any detail, because it could be 
more fittingly done on the Vote for the 
Charity Commission in the course of the 
Estimates. He would, therefore, confine 
himself to the Motion and Amendment 
that had been moved. But before he 
came to their exact subject-matter he 
would say a few words in reply to certain 
remarks that fell from hon. Members 
who had preceded him. Reference had 
been made to the unpopularity of 
the Charity Commission as at present 
constituted, and it was desirable to con- 
sider what was the cause—real or imagin- 
ary—of that unpopularity. To some 
extent it was due, not to any defect 
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in the system under which they existed 
or to any shortcomings of the mem- 
bers who composed the Commission, 
to whose ability and conscientious- | 
ness a well-deserved tribute had been) 
paid in the course of the Debate. It) 
might rather be said to be due to 
the conditions imposed upon them by 
the statutes of the realm. He would illus- 
trate this by three examples. The most 
serious condition was that imposed by the 
£50 limit. It would hardly be believed 
to what extent the work of the Com-| 
mission was hampered by the existence 
of that limit, and to what extent the mis- 
understandings which sometimesoccurred 
in the country were due to the fact that 
it was not known that the Commission 
was so hampered. He would give one 
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classes for whose benefit the founda- 
tions affected were intended.” These 
words, to begin with, were rather vague, 


and several legal decisions had been 


given relating to Section 30 of the En- 
dowed Schools Act of 1869, by which 
the action of the Charity Commission 
was, to a great extent, guided. If the 
country realised the nature of those 
decisions and the language of the section, 
the objections which were sometimes 
raised would not be raised so acutely 
and with so much emphasis as was some- 
times the case. There was also another 
instance of the way in which the Com- 
missioners were handicapped, not so 
much by reason of their own short- 
comings as by the duties imposed upon 
them by statute. But as so many 
instances were given in the evidence 


example of the operation of the £50) before the Committee he would not pur- 
limit. Under the Local Government | sue the matter further. The unpopularity 
Act of last year it became one of the —real or alleged—of the Charity Com- 
duties of the Charity Commissioners to | mission was, no doubt, due partly to the 
distinguish between what was educa-| limits and duties imposed upon them by 
tional and what was non-educational | statute. But it was also due to the fact 
with regard to charities. In every case|that the Charity Commission was not 
in which the income of a charity ex-| responsible, in any real or effective sense, 
ceeded £50 it was necessary for them to | to Parliament through a Minister of State. 
frame a scheme, and that could only be | In this connection the seconder of the 
framed with the consent of the existing | Motion entered into the history of the 
trustees. In many cases that consent office of the Parliamentary Charity 
was refused, and the carrying out of the Commissioner, who was sometimes (but 
duty imposed upon the Charity Com- erroneously) supposed to be responsible 
mission by the Local Government Act|in that House for the doings of the 
of 1894 was rendered impossible. Then|Charity Commission. A glance, how- 
the Commissioners were sometimes taken ever, at the history of that office showed 
to task because, in some particular cases, | clearly that the Parliamentary Charity 
they did not introduce the element of | Commissioner was not responsible in any 
popular representation. He had a case| real sense of the word. In the first 





of the kind in his mind at that moment. 
Tn that case—which was typical of many | 
others—the absence of the introduction | 
of the popular element was due to the 
fact that the existing trustees refused 
their consent, and the Commissioners | 
were, therefore, powerless to act in the 
matter. These facts were not generally 
understood in the country, and so things 
were attributed to the Charity Com- 
missioners for which they were not 
responsible. Then many grievances to 
which attention had been called during 
the last 26 years, had been due to Sec- 
tion 30 of the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869, under which it became competent 
for the Commissioners to divert certain | 
monies to educational purposes, “due | 


regard being had to the interests of the 


place, he was one only of a_ con- 
siderable number on the board of the 
Commission, and was therefore apt to be 


_outvoted when questions arose in regard 


to which a difference of opinion was 
found to exist. So, in regard to those 


questions, he could not be said to be 


responsible at all. But the Parliamen- 
tary Charity Commissioner could not be 
said to be responsible even where he was 
in agreement with others, because, the 
proceedings at the meetings of the board 
being confidential, it was absolutely 
impossible for him to say, either in 
the House of Commons or elsewhere, 
what were the questions on which 
he agreed to disagree. This showed the 
anomaly of the position of Parliamentary 


'Charity Commissioner as it was now. 
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He was not responsible in any proper or 
true sense for the proceedings of the 
Commission. Besides, although no doubt 
in many instances he might be able to 
influence the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, he was not a Member of the Gov- 
ernment or able to reflect on the 
Commission the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the day. The Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner was not acquainted 
with the mind of the Government on 
any particular matter, and it was impos- 
sible for him to convey it to the Com- 
mission. The position of a Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner was very much 
like what was known at the Foreign 
Office as a “buffer State.” He stood 
between Parliament and the Charity 
Commission, but was not responsible to 
the one or for the other. That had been 
seen again and again in the history of 
the office during the last 30 or 40 years. 
The seconder of the Motion, although 
quite correct in the greater part of 
what he said as to the past history 
of the office, was not absolutely so as 
to the opinions he attributed to Mr. 
Lowe. It was a fact that the first 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
was Sir George Grey. His successor 
was Lord John Russell, who com- 
bined with it the office of Lord Privy 
Seal. From the time of Lord John 
Russell until 1887 it was held by the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education. But Mr. Lowe 
did not express the opinion which was 
ascribed to him. 

*Mr. HARRY LAWSON said, he did 
not attribute any special opinion to Mr. 
Lowe, but said he was well acquainted 
with the work of the Commission. 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON pointed out 
that Mr. Lowe, in the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission (Vol. IV., 
pp. 629 and 639), said :— 


‘The Parliamentary Charity Commissioner 
is always liable to attack if anything is done 
wrong, and though I think there is great dis- 
position in the House to support it in any 
reasonable way, yet, were it to set itself to 
work out any crochet or to take any course 
contrary to the enlightened opinion of the 
country, it would be very soon pulledup. . . . 
It would immediately be made the subject of 
attack in the House, the thing would be called 
attention to, and if a strong expression of 
feeling were made I have no doubt that the 
course of the Commission would be altered. 
There is not the same difficulty and delicacy in 
altering the course of a body like the Charity 
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Commission as there is in altering the course of 
a judicial officer like the Lord Chancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor, on whose decisions the pro- 
perty of mankind depends, the Charity Com- 
mission being a administrative and 
ancillary, and therefore more flexible. . . . I 
think it is entitled to the merit of being a sort 
of judicial discovery.”’ 

The object of the amendment was to 
assert that certain legal difficulties 
existed in the way of substituting an 
arrangement under which the Charity 
Commission could be truly and properly 
responsible to Parliament; but upon 
those difficulties undue and exaggerated 
emphasis had been laid. Almost every 
Government department had some legal 
work to perform ; some did it by their 
own legal advisers and others by differ- 
ent methods. Much of the work done 
by the Local Government Board was in 
respect of surcharges and disallowances ; 
it might be described as being work of a 
judicial character, but no serious diffi- 
culty had arisen with regard to the way 
in which they did it: there had been no 
imputation of partiality, and there had 
been no accusation that they had been 
actuated by political prejudice. It had 
been argued that, after all, the judicial 
work done by the Charity Commission 
stood on a different footing from that of 
other departments, because there was an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery against 
schemes under the Charitable Trusts 
Act, and to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council against schemes under 
the Endowed Schools Act. But, after all, 
what did that argument amount to? Was 
it an argument against transferring these 
powers to a responsible Minister? It 
seemed to him to be rather an argument 
in favour of retaining the power of 
appeal on legal points if the other powers 
were transferred. If the hon. Member 
opposite had urged that, perhaps his 
views would not be so strongly opposed ; 
but the argument had been pressed to 
the extent of urging that the existence 
of these judicial powers rendered im- 
possible the transfer of the powers of the 
Charity Commission to a responsible 
Minister. In view of the fact that the 
judicial work of the Commission was 
probably less than the administrative, 
the argument was not so strong as it 
might have been if it had been urged 
with a different moral. It would be 
admitted that the case of the Endowed 
Schools Act stood on a different footing 
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from the Charitable Trusts Act, that it 
would be simpler and easier to transfer 
the endowed schools work than it would 
be to transfer the charitable trusts 
work; but the two sides were inex- 
tricably interwoven one with the other. 
There were constant intercourse and 
cross reference between the two sides, 
and if you were to transfer the endowed 
schools work to the Education Depart- 
ment, it would be impossible in practice 
to leave the charitable trusts work 
exactly in the position in which it stands 
now. The exact way in which the 
matter could be dealt with was not ex- 
pressed in the Resolution, and he 
supposed that for the present it might 
be left an open question. A few months 
ago he submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education a scheme 
by which the result could be achieved ; 
but, as the memorandum had not yet been 
printed, he could not respectfully refer 
to it in detail, although he might indi- 
cate the main points. Assuming the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners to be 
placed in a relation to the Education 
Department similar to that of the Board 
of Inland Revenue to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the question arose what 
was to become of the Charitable Trusts 
side. It would be found possible, and, 
perhaps, desirable, to reduce the number 
of Commissioners under the Charitable 
Trusts Act from three to _ two, 
with the addition of an ex-officio element 
representing the Education Department, 
and possibly the Local Government 
Board, but so as to give to the Edu- 
cation Department a predominant voice. 
When Mr. Forster was Vice President 
of the Committee of Council he declined 
to sit at the meetings of the Charity 
Commission because it was anomalous 
that, as a Commissioner who might be 
overruled by his colleagues, he should 
take part in the preparation of schemes 
of which as Minister he might have to 
express approval or disapproval. The 
hon. Member for Cumberland (Mr. J. 
W. Lowther), the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir 8S. Northcote), and himself had 
occupied the position of Commissioners 
without being Members of the Govern- 
ment; but experience had shown that 
a Parliamentary Charity Commissioner, 
whether a Member of the Government 
or not, did not occupy a position which 
could in any sense be called responsible, 
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and he was unable to explain the views 
of the Commission with any sense of 
responsibility. He knew what was 
going on; he could shed a certain 
amount of light as to the grounds on 
which certain decisions had been arrived 
at; but it was impossible for him to 
state that certain decisions had been 
arrived at by agreement and to take on 
his own shoulders the responsibility for 
them. If that difficulty arose with re- 
spect to Charities generally, it did so 
specially with regard to schemes under 
the Endowed Schools Act, because it 
was not only the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner who was affected, but also 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council. There was dual control, and 
no one knew exactly who was _ re- 
sponsible. As he read the statute, 
the Charity Commmissioners were 
responsible for a scheme until _ it 
left their hands and went to the 
Education Department; then the Vice 
President was responsible for it until it 
received the Royal Assent. There was 
no difficulty if the Vice President agreed 
with a scheme in its entirety, but if he 
disagreed with part of it it was certain 
on whom responsibility would devolve. 
If a scheme had involved a good deal of 
trouble, and the obtaining of many con- 
sents, he would probably sink his objec- 
tions rather than send the scheme back 
to the Commission. Thus when a scheme 
came before the House after midnight it 
was impossible to know who was re- 
sponsible for it. If there were added to 
the Commission an ex-officio element re- 
presenting in the main the Education 
Department, so as to give it a predomi- 
nant voice, the argument urged by Mr. 
Forster would be no longer valid. In 
this way the transference of the endowed 
school business presented small difficulty ; 
but the task of dealing with charitable 
trusts was of a graver kind. The two sides 
wereso closely connected with one another 
that it would be very difficult, indeed, to 
separate them altogether, or even to make 
any serious difference in their treatment. 
The question arose whether, in the closer 
arrangements that had sprung up in 
consequence of recent legislation between 
the Charitable Trusts side and the Local 
Government Board, it would not be 
desirable in some way to introduce 
a somewhat similar representation of the 
Local Government Board. Of this he 
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was cuonvinced—-that some change was 
needed, because the difficulties under 
which the Charity Commission laboured, 
and the aspersions to which they were 
often unjustly exposed, were due, not 
only to limitation of their power by 
statute, but were due also, to a great 
extent, to a system under which there 
was no real responsibility, which worked 
unfairly to all concerned. In this 
anomalous situation, so clearly indicating 
the necessity for a change which would 
give greater, more direct, and more 
effective responsibility to Parliament, he 
certainly would give his support to the 
Motion, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that the hon. 
Member for Rye had attempted to ex- 
plain the unpopularity of the Charity 
Commissioners. The real reasons of the 
unpopularity—which was apart from 
the personal respect and esteem in 
which they were held—were two. In 
the first place, in their schemes they 
took little or no notice of the wishes of 
the localities, and in the second place, 
their policy had always been to frame 
schemes which resulted in the spoliation 
of the poor for the benefit of the well- 
to-doclasses. In certain villages their very 
name had become a perfect terror. The 
evil was more in the administration than 
in the state of the law. For example, 
before free education was established, 
the policy of the Commission was 
always to take away the boon of free 
education where it was enjoyed, and to 
impose fees. The poor might thank the 
wisdom of the men who set limits to 
the interference of the Commissioners, 
for, but for those limits, few of the 
Charities directly affecting the poor 
would now remain. The hon. Member 
for Exeter had put a meaning to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division which he could not 
accept. If there was to be a Minister to 
manage all Charities, and that Minister 
was to be an Educational Minister, then 
he thought the proposal a bad one ; for 
the Educational Department had al- 
ready swallowed up, for the benefit of 
middle-class education, enormous sums 
belonging to the poor. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter also declared that it was 
the intention of hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the Motion to have an In- 
termediate Education Bill, like that 
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which had been passed for Wales. If 
such a Bill ever came before the House, 
it would receive his most strenuous 
opposition. The schemes under the 
Welsh Act were based to a large ex- 
tent, on the spoilation of the charities 
of the poor. The Cardiff College Scheme, 
for example, took £1,300 left directly 
for the poor of Cardiff. He was glad 
that this Motion had been brought for- 
ward, for anything which ventilated the 
policy and action of the Charity Com- 
mission was to be desired. But, at 
present, this question was non-political, 
and he wished to keep it so. If his hon. 
Friend had stopped at the words 
“Parliamentary control,” he should 
have been better pleased with his 
Motion. He was quite with his hon. 
Friend in his desire for a re-organisation 
and reconstitution of the Charity Com- 
mission, which was, at present, indepen- 
dentof Parliament andthe public. In fact 
the Commissioners had no masters but 
themselves. He was in favour of Parlia- 
mentary control ; but it was all a ques- 
tion of method. The hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division had brought 
forward the change of the Poor Law in 
1847 ; but the two cases were not 
parallel. When the change in regard 
to the Poor Law was made there was 
simultaneously created one of the greatest 
engines of local administration ever seen. 
If this proposal were to be followed by a 
Bill he should like to know what statu- 
tory reforms were to be introduced ; 
because, simply to give a Minister full 
power in respect of charities, without 
certain reforms, would be to jump a 
the frying- into the fire. As to the 
Select Committee, on which he had 
served, nearly the whole of the evidence 
given before it was official evidence, and 
the people generally, who after all were 
mostly interested, were not represented. 
Then, through the energy of the Chair- 
man, the Report was adopted in two 
sittings—rather quick work. In the 
most able draft Report of the Chairman, 
the proposal was merely to have one 
Minister for Charities connected with 
the Endowed Schools Act. It was the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dews- 
bury to give to a single Minister power 
over all the Charities, and that Motion 
was carried by a majority of one. He 
himself gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee, but although he was strongly in 
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sympathy with the objects of his hon.|Charity Commissioners. The other day 
Friend, he strictly guarded himself from | there was a meeting in the City in 
agreeing to the idea of putting all Chari-| respect to the opening of a large hall, 
ties under the head of one Department; with a reference library of 10,000 
of the State. His reasons were that he| volumes and a lending library of 50,000 
did not wish the administration of Chari-| volumes. One of the speakers said :-— 
ties to become a political or Party ques-) «It is a very difficult task to convert old 
tion; and he did not wish to increase women’s flannel petticoats into a specious 
the centralisation which already existed any. 
with regard to these Charities. His hon. | It ought not to be easy; it ought to be 
Friend had referred to a reduction in| impossible. It was all very well for 
the Estimates moved by him in Septem-| those who were never cold or hungry to 
ber, 1893, and supported by the right|talk about turning coals and blankets 
hon. Members for West Bristol and West into specious halls. When everyone was 
Birmingham. But that reduction was | well-fed and clad they might talk about 
not moved in any way with the object schemes of higher education, but until 
of the Motion now] before the House. | then the House ought not to interfere 
It was simply a protest against the with what the poor people thought was 
manner in which the poorer classes were | g00d for themselves, and what, at any 
despoiled by the Charity Commission. | rate, belonged to them. What would be 
And that was the only point of view for | said if interference were suggested with 
which he would consent to consider a| What belonged to any other class! If 
change in the administration of Chari- the higher classes had some endowments 
ties. The question was, How could the Whichthe mass of the people thought were 
spoliation of the poor be stopped, and, if | not being put to the best uses, would it 
possible, that which had been taken | be right that those endowments should 
away restored? There was a widely| be taken away? He knew it was said 
held opinion among hon. Members that | that poor people crowded into the parishes 
doles would be much better employed | im which doles existed. Rich people did 
for educational and other purposes. But very much the samething. If one went 
that was not the opinion of the poor | to Birmingham or Bedford he would find 
people themselves. It was easy for | the well-to-do classes crowding into those 
people who were never hungry nor cold | places in order to get an education 
to speak contemptuously of doles. In| Worth, perhaps, £50 a year, for £6. 
respect to the Methwold Charities, which) What he suggested was that the initia- 
were doles, and with which the Commis- | tion of all schemes should be in the 
sion now dealt, the clergyman had written hands of the County Councils, which 
to him the following letter :— were bodies far more capable of dealing 
with local affairs than the Imperial Par- 


** Tt seems to me on a piece with the sicken- | }j t. O ‘ . 
ing nonsense of telling the poor man that he is | <6 f course, they would have to 


ill-conditioned, when he too, like ourselves, Consult the parishes affected, and there 
wants something in the way of amusement./would have to be statutory safeguards 
posew bao "and if he haveanythine Te | to prevent them diverting Charities from 
in this way beyond what he earns, he must the original intention of the founders. 
bin how te aa be” people and let them tell There was one phase of the question 

_which was worthy of notice. At present, 
If the clergymen in other parishes would | when a charity scheme came before the 
take such a sensible view of the rights | House, it was treated in a non-party 
of the poorer people they would find it | manner, that was to say there was no 
very popular. The hon. Member for | chance of turning out a Government by 
Eye referred to the unpopularity of — against it. His hon. Friend the 
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Member for the Rushcliffe Division re- 
ferred to the Herefordshire scheme which 
was before the House a short time ago. 
That was a scheme under which it was 
proposed to take about £11,000—endow- 
ments belonging to the poor—that it 
might eventually go to higher education. 
It was a non-party scheme, and was 
defeated. But there was a more impor- 
tant case. A few years ago the Charity 
Commissioners had before them a scheme 
for devoting the Dauntsey Charities, 
which amounted to £60,000, to higher 
and middle class education. A Conser- 
vative Government was in power at the 
time, and the late Mr. W. H. Smith 
would not agree to the scheme. So 
soon as he understood the scheme, he 
said, ‘No; if was not just to the poor,” 
and he consented to have it defeated, 
and it was defeated in the House of 
Lords. Had that scheme been brought 
in by a responsible Minister it would 
have gone through, because the vote would 
have been regarded as a party vote. 
The hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division was in favour of following pre- 
cedent. A precedent was to be found 
in the way in which commons were 
regulated. For 20 years past a Select 
Committee had been appointed each year 
to deal with the regulation of commons, 
and latterly it had acted in conjunction 
with the Board of Agriculture. During 
those 20 years only one scheme had been 
rejected by the House. It might be said 
that the work would be too heavy ; but 
surely that would not be the case. At 
present the average number of schemes 
dealt with annually by the Charity 
Commissioners was about 200. Many 
of the schemes were very simple and 
their consideration would occupy little 
time. Each member of the House would 
have a copy of a scheme, and when a 
scheme had once passed the ordeal of 
initiation by a County Council, in con- 
sultation with the Charity Commis- 


sion, he apprehended there would be 
very little difficulty in the Select Com- 
mittee or in the House, when the Scheme 


Mr. Jesse Collings. 
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camedown toit. The Report of the Schools 
Inquiry Committee had been referred to. 
That Committee had been rightly de- 
scribed as a most capable body. What 
did they say? They reported :— 


Commission. 


‘‘In assigning to different schools their 
different tasks, the character of the population, 
the chief occupations — agriculture, mining, 
or commercial—the teaching that seems most in 
demand—these considerations, as it seems to us, 
should be allowed to have their proper weight.”’ 


Again, they said :— 


**The duty of framing schemes should not 
rest chiefly with the Charity Commissioners 
but with Provincial Assemblies. They will be 
the best judges of local needs, and their consent 
will be sufficient.”” 


In other words, they recommended 
that a body which corresponded with 
the County Council should initiate a 
Scheme, and they did so on the ground 
that it was far better acquainted with 
localities than a central authority could 
be. In his opinion, it was in that 
direction that a true remedy lay. If 
schemes were initiated by the County 
Councils, in consultation with the Charity 
Commission, and then submitted to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, he 
thought the interests of the poorer 
classes would be well attended to. Mem- 
bers of the House would know what 
they were doing when they were dealing 
with Charities, and such a system would 
prevent excessive centralisation and party 
struggles in connection with Charities. 
Without some amendment of the present 
Acts it was almost impossible to prevent 
putting great hardships on the poorer 
classes. For instance, Clause 30 enabled 
the Commissioners, or those acting for the 
Commissioners, to take non-educational 
Charities and devote them to educational 
purposes. That power had been the 
means of taking tens of thousands of 
pounds away from the poorer classes for 
the benefit of the well-to-do. Clause 29 
in its operation had had the same 
damaging effect. His contention was that 
all endowments left for the education of 
the poor should be kept for them, not- 
withstanding that the State in its wisdom 
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them, and for whom they were really 


Commission. 


sources. Hehoped, therefore,the £50 limit intended. 

would be retained until those alterations; *Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
had been made. The Charity Commis- Penrith) said, that after having listened 
sion had the administration of the Allot-| carefully to the speech of the right hon. 
ments Act of 1882; but as it was not) Member for Bordesley, he was still in 
possible for any central body to know|doubt as to whether the right hon. 
the wants of each particular district, Gentleman intended to vote for the 
they had made many mistakes in the |Motion or for the Amendment. The 
administration of that Act, and with the| right hon. Gentleman, at any rate, had 
best intentions, no doubt, had done harm | damned with faint praise the proposal of 
very frequently to the agricultural | the hon. Member for Rushcliffe. 
labourers of several districts. The) Mr. COLLINGS said he was 
Charity Commission had, for instance, | going to vote for the Motion, on the sole 


not 





encouraged the sale of poors’ land, which, 
thereby, had passed away altogether 
from the poorer classes. Millions of 


real property had been treated in this | 


objectionable manner. He thought the 
County Council should have those mat- 
ters under their jurisdiction. He was, 
therefore, thoroughly in favour of the 
object his hon. Friend the Member for 
Rushcliffe had in view ; but the control 
should be Parliamentary control, and 
not party control. What he desired was, 
that when a scheme came under the 
consideration of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment should not feel that its existence 
depended on the passing of the scheme. 
He wanted every scheme to be left an 
open question, on which every Member 
of the House might vote according to 
his judgment, uninfluenced by Party 
considerations. But he was afraid that 
if a responsible Minister brought in a 
scheme, however bad, Party exigencies 
would be said to render its passing 
necessary. The rights of the poor had 


ground that it was proposed to subject 
‘the work of the Charity Commissioners 
to a single Minister. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER was glad to 
have obtained from the right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman that statement, which was cer- 
‘tain to carry considerable weight, owing 
|to the great authority with which the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke on this 
subject. The hon. Member for Rush- 
| cliffe, in moving the Motion, was careful 
‘to say that the Minister of State to 
| whom he proposed to give control of the 
| work of the Charity Commissioners need 
not necessarily be the Minister of Educa- 
tion. But the hon. Gentleman could 
‘hardly maintain that position, for the 
_members of the Select Committee who 
| passed the Report definitely committed 
themselves to the statement that— 
|** After careful consideration of the whole 
| matter they had come to the conclusion that the 


| control of Endowments should be added to the 


functions of the new Minister of Education.”’ 


| *Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Of course, the 


already been considerably bartered away, House is only bound to determine the 
but what remained of them should be| Motion before it. 


safeguarded by Parliament; and he 
trusted that in the consideration of all 
future social legislation referring to 
these Charities and Endowments, the 
aim of Parliament would be, not, as in 
years past, to extend those benefits to 
the middle classes, and even to the upper 
classes, but to secure them for the en- 
joyment of the poor, who most needed 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the 
'House was asked to take action upon 
‘the Report of a Committee which reported 
in favour of the Minister of Education 

being placed in charge of endowments, 
and, therefore, if they passed the Motion, 
they might make up their minds that 
the Minister to whom this new function 
would be given would be the Minister of 
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Education. He thought it important 
that hon. Members should keep clearly 
before them the fact that the Charity 
Commission had two totally different 
and separate jurisdictions. One was 
the administration of charitable trusts, 
and the other the administration of en- 
dowed schools. In the administration 
of charitable trusts the Charity Com- 
mission were confined within the four 
corners of the law as it was laid down 
from time to time by the Courts of 
Chancery ; but under of the Endowed 
Schools Acts they could, in dealing 
with endowed schools, go wholly and 
entirely beyond any law in regard to 
charitable trusts. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Eye that any unpopu- 
larity which attached to the Charity 
Commission was due in a great mea- 
sure to the action which was forced 
upon them by Parliament under the 
Endowed Schools Acts. He thereforn 
thought it only right that the action of 
the Charity Commission under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, when they went 
beyond the ordinary law, should be 
reviewed by Parliament ; but he strongly 
held that the Chancery Court was the 
proper place for appeals from the juris- 
diction of the Charity Commission in all 
matters relating to charitable trusts, as, 
indeed, Parliament had declared over 
and over again, and no later than in the 
recent Parish Councils Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister of Educa- 
tion, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee, referred to the difficulty in 
which he stood in regard to responsibility 
for schemes which came from the Charity 
Commission. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that though he wrote “approved ” 
on those schemes, he occasionally felt 
uncomfortable because he did not quite 
approve of some of their contents. But 
that difficulty appeared to be more of a 
theoretical than of a practical character, 
for when cross-examined the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there had 
been only two instances in which 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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any friction had occurred between him 
and the Charity Commission, and those 
cases were not under the Endowed 
Schools Act at all, but under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
Other Gentlemen besides the right hon. 
Gentleman had had to administer these 
Acts, and had occupied the same position 
that he now occupied, and it was a 
singular fact that no gentleman who had 
filled the position of vice-president, 
except the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
was called before the Committee of last 
year. There were several gentlemen who 
had acted as vice-president, both in this 
and the other House, and who had had 
to administer these Acts, and if these 
difficulties had arisen, surely they would 
have had something to say about them. 
In the other House there were Lord 
Harrowby, Lord Knutsford, and Lord 
Playfair, who had all occupied the same 
position as the right hon. Gentleman, 
whilst in this House there were the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
G. Hamilton), the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheftield (Mr. 
Mundella), and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for one of the divisions 
of Kent (Sir W. Hart-Dyke). If any 
of these gentlemen had experienced 
any difficulties they could have come 
before the Committee and stated what 
those difficulties were. From the fact 
that no other Gentleman who had been 
vice-president was called before the 
Committee, and that there were only 
two cases in which these difficulties 
assumed an acute form, he said they 
might fairly come to the conclusion that 
the difficulties were of a theoretical, and 
not of a practical character. He under- 
stood the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman thoroughly. He was a great 
educationalist, anxious to advance the 
interests of education, and in doing 
so, and while seeking to control the 
endowed schools work of the Charity 
Commission, he was also apparently 
forced by the terms of this Motion to 
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absorb and control the Charitable Trusts 
work of the Commission. So much had 
been said in the discussion upon the 
character and the aspect of the judicial 
work of the Charity Commission carried 
out under their Charitable Trusts juris- 
diction, that he felt he should not be 
entitled to weary the House by a repe- 
tition of what had been said. Almost 
the last witness who was called before 
the Committee was Lord Davey, who 
gave by far the most cogent and valuable 
evidence adduced before it. Strangely 
enough, the hon. Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division had ignored that evidence. 


{23 APRIL 1895} 





In the Report of the Committee the 
objections and difficulties which Lord | 
Davey raised were never met, and | 
hardly even alluded to. His Lord-| 
ship pointed out that the Charity Com- | 
mission, having in many cases to decide 
judicially upon questions like the 
interpretation of legal instruments, stood 
in a totally different position to any 
other Government Department, its work 
being largely judicial. That evidence 
was never contradicted, it was simply 
ignored. It was a difficulty. It was 
not met, but it was passed by. He did 
not know what had been going on in the 
Commission now sitting on the subject 
of Secondary Education, but if any good 
was to come out of the inquiry that 
Commission would have to deal with 
these difficulties in a very different frame 
of mind to that which the Committee of 
last year brought to bear upon them. 
Why should Charities which were not of 
an educational nature be placed under 
the Education Minister? Why, for 
example, should Charities for the repair 
of roads and bridges be administered by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, or by 
the “ideal minister”? Such charities 
would naturally come under the Minister 
for Agriculture. There were many 
charities for the relief of rates, the 
maintenance of alms-houses, pensions, 
doles, and so forth, and why should 
they be administered by the Minister 
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of Education? Their proper place, 
surely, would be under the Local Govern- 
ment Board if they were going to 
be assigned to any Minister of State 
at all. There were charities for 
nursing, medical attendance, and so on, 
which, if they were to have a Minister 
to take charge of them, should properly 
go, he supposed, to the Privy Council. 
Was it the case that those who were 
anxious to place these Charities under an 
Education Minister were desirous of 
converting them into educational Chari- 
ties? He thought they should probably 
find that the strong educationalists were 
those who would be warmly in favour of 
the Education Minister having charge of 
these Charities. There was certainly a 
very significant Amendment moved dur- 
ing the deliberations of the Committee 
by the hon. Member for Tunbridge, who 
desired to add to the end of paragraph 
10 these words— 

‘For carrying out as far as possible the in- 
tention of the founders of the Charities,”’ 
And all the Members of the Liberal 
Party who were on the Committee voted 
against the Amendment. ; 

*Mr. HARRY LAWSON: Because 
the words were meaningless and un- 
necessary. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER remarked, 
that that was not the view he and his 
friends took. It was a somewhat striking 
circumstance that they had all these 
strong educationalists anxious to get hold 
of all Charities and place them under the 
Minister of Education. The inevitable 
tendency of the Department over which 
the ideal Minister would preside would 
be to convert these Charities to such a 
purpose. 

** How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes ill deeds done,”’ 
And when this new ideal Educational 
Minister had all the machinery ready to 
hand it was very likely that some of 
these eleemosynary and other Charities 
would be used for educational purposes. 
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In addition to the Committee which sat 
upon this matter there was an inquiry 
made by the Treasury under the able 
presidency a public servant whose death 
they were to-day lamenting—a public 
servant whose place it would be difficult 
to fill, and who had devoted the best 
years of his life unreservedly to the work 
of the public. He alluded to Sir Robert 
Hamilton, who was Chairman of the In- 
quiry which sat at the Treasury to con- 
sider this very matter. He had asked 
already, and he asked again, to see Sir 
Robert Hamilton’s Report. There was 
nothing confidential about the question, 
he had no knowledge officially of what 
was in the Report, but he had know- 
ledge that the Inquiry sat, for he (Mr. 
Lowther) was called before it to give 
evidence. He thought it would be ex- 
tremely useful in considering this ques- 
tion that they should, at all events, have 
the views of the Treasury, and not of the 
Education Department alone. Inframing 
schemes dealing with endowments there 
were involved in the initial stages con- 
siderations not of educational policy, but 
of pure law. The first thing that had 
to be considered was whether the endow- 
ment was an educational endowment or 
not ; whether the school was an excepted 
school in the Act or not; whether a 
certain interest was or was not a vested 
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interest ; and whether the endowment 
was religious or not. All these were | 
questions of pure law which should be | 
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hon. Member who moved the Motion 
would add words to make it clear that 
it was confined to educational matters, 
he should support the hon. Member for 
Tonbridge in his Amendment. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Holderness) observed that 
the question which had been raised had 
been debated in a clear and sensible way 
and without any unnecessary introduction 
of a Party spirit. The matter, of course, 
was a serious one, for the Charity Com- 
mission had in some form, direct or 
indirect, very large funds in its charge-- 
funds which had been largely increasing, 
too, of late. The total funds which it 
had under its charge exceeded three 
millions annually, of which about one- 
and-a-half million was eleemosynary and 
one million was educational, while the 
remaining half-million belonged to general 
purposes of different kinds. The Report 
of the Charity Commission just circu- 
lated showed that their work, at any 
rate, had not been of a character to in 
any way impede the flow of donations 
by charitable founders. It was often 
said that if Parliament did this or that 
it would prevent people from giving 
money to charitable purposes in future. 
It was quite clear that for the last 20 
years that had not been the case at all. 
On the contrary, the Commissioners said 
it seemed as if the period in which we 
now lived was likely to be the richest 








decided by a legal or quasi legal tribunal. | period in the way of charitable dona- 
When they had once decided that, he | tions we had had since the Reformation. 
was perfectly ready to grant that the|Taking charities only of a thousand 
building up of a scheme upon these| pounds and upwards given to various 
foundations being a question entirely | purposes—educational, charitable, and 
of educational policy should rest with | miscellaneous—they amounted in the 
the Education Department. That was |last 20 years to no less than eight 
the way in which things were at/ million pounds sterling. From the point 
present worked in regard to charities|of view of the large sums involved, 
for elementary education. He main-| therefore, great responsibility devolved 
tained that it was absolutely necessary | upon the Commission. And they could 
to keep the legal part of the work distinct | all agree that in a great deal of its work 
from mere questions of educational | since 1853 the Commission had been of the 
policy, and for these reasons, unless the | highest possible public service. Before 
Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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that date there was much expense in 
managing the trusts and much litigation 
in connection with the Charities. By 
the legislation which began in 1853 the 
Charity Commission had been able to 
revise, to supervise, in some respects to 
restrict, and generally to bring the 
Charities into reasonable harmony with 
the public opinion of the day. They 
had, it was true, in the opinion of many 
persons, gone somewhat further than 
they should have done in way of divert- 
ing that which was meant for the poor 
to the benefit of the middle classes. He 
thought that policy had occasionally 
been carried somewhat too far. For his 
part, he constantly regretted the ad- 
mitted unpopularity of the Charity 
Commission. He had, if he might say 
so, inherited a special interest in the 
Charity Commission, and especially in the 
Endowed Schools Commission, for his 
father was a member of the Schools In- 
quiry Commission, which had been 
alluded to in the House in terms of 
commendation. That unpopularity, be 
the reasons what they might, had led to 
considerable want of force in the Charity 
Commission, and a considerable want of 
support for the work of the Charity 
Commission in this House. “ Our posi- 
tlon,” Sir H. Longley said in his evi- 
dence, “is unique. We have not at our 
head a political chief to defend our 
policy, or to help us in getting means to 
do our work.” Some hon. Members 
were in favour of removing the £50 
limit, and they seemed to think that was 
quite an easy thing todo. Now, efforts 
were made some years ago to do 
that; the matter was referred to a Select 
Committee, and a Bill was subsequently 
introduced. What was the fate of that 
Bill? The rejection of the Bill was 
Moved by the hon. Member for South 


Islington, and Seconded by the Conser- | 


vative Member for Norwich, and those 
who supported the rejection included the 
gallant Member for South-East Essex, 
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and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham. That kind of opposition, coming 
from different quarters, to such a small 
Bill did not look promising, and would 
not look promising again, he ventured 
to say, if it were brought into the House 
to-morrow. That was only a single 
instance of the way in which Charity 
Commission Bills, not fathered by 
any responsible Minister, got treated 
in this House; and he had very little 
hope of any of those amending pro- 
posals which he and others would like to 
see carried into law. In speaking of the 
work of the Charity Commission he 
could not but notice the labours in Wales 
of the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. 
Bruce, son of the late Lord Aberdare 
He thought the way he did his most 
difficult and delicate work on the joint 
committees, on which sat Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, and men differing 
in politics, and remembering that there 
was nevertheless remarkable unanimity 
of action by those Committees, was an 
immense credit to the Assistant Com- 
missioner. But, in the general result, it 
must be admitted that there were great 
hindrances and great unwillingness to 
give the Charity Commission further 
powers so long as its present constitution 
remained. He was totally ignorant of a 
considerable portion of the work of the 
Charity Commission, but on the side of 
the Endowed Schools Act, of course, he 
had some direct responsibility. It was 
perfectly true that in his evidence before 
the Select Committee, when he was 
asked in how many cases the Charity 
Commission had in any way opposed the 
Education Department, he said, “Only 
two.” But anybody who read his evi- 
dence fairly would see that what he had 
to say went much further than this. It 
was to this effect. He blamed nobody 
for it—that all the earlier stages which 
| brought a scheme into the form of a 
| scheme were carried through without any 


Commission. 





one of the hon. Members for Preston, | knowledge on his part whatever, and that 
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that was not the original intention of 
Mr. Forster in the Act of 1869. Histori- 
cal events had changed all that. The 
result was that schemes came before him 
about which he knew nothing. When 
he approved of a Bill or anything else 
arising in his own department, he 
approved of something of which he was 
cognisant of every stage, but when he 
approved a Charity Commission scheme 
he gave his approval in a very different 
sense. He was asked more than once 
on the Committee :— 

“ Do you not take the responsibility of approv- 
ing those schemes? Do you not feel bound to 


defend them when they come into the House of 
Commons ?” 


He took the responsibility. He felt 
considerable difficulty sometimes in 
defending a scheme, but if he were 
pressed on the point of law, it was 
clear that he had the responsibility 
of approval, and as far as possible 
he had the responsibility of condemning. 
The only other course open to the 
Minister of Education was to reject 
them altogether. He had lately had 
three important schemes under his 
consideration. That for Hereford was, 
he believed, at first approved of by the 
hon. Member for Hereford, and yet he 
had come down to that House and 
opposed it, with the result that the 
Government were bound to reject it. 
Then there was the Hackney scheme, 
which was a very important scheme. 
With regard to the third scheme, 
whereby it was proposed to divert 
certain sums of money from charitable 
trusts to educational purposes, he had 
carefully considered the proposal, and he 
came to the conclusion that it would not 
pass that House, and therefore he had 
stated that the Education Department 
could not accept the scheme. The fact 
was that the Charity Commissioners had 
these schemes under their consideration 
for many months and then passed them 
over to the Minister of Education, who 
had not the means of knowledge which 
Mr. A. H. D. Acland. 
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but was called upon to defend them in 
that House. In his opinion such a 
system was most cumbrous and most 
unsatisfactory, and it ought to be con- 
siderably altered. It had been suggested 
in the course of the Debate that if the 
proposal embodied in the motion before 
the House were adopted it would have 
the result of importing Party politics 
into the question, which would be a great 
disadvantage in dealing with matters so 
difficult and so delicate as Charities. 
All he could say was that, when it was 
considered that Ministers of the day 
had already to discharge duties equally 
difficult and delicate, he did not think 
that there was much force in the argu- 
ment. Let them take the administration 
of Ireland, for instance. Were not the 
duties which a Minister had to discharge 
in that respect both difficult and delicate? 
And yet it had never been proposed to 
withdraw those duties from the Minister 
and to hand them over to an irresponsible 
non-political body. In fact, all experi- 
ence in that House pointed the other 
way, and the tendency was to hold some 
Minister responsible for the control of 
all public bodies. On the whole, he 
thought that some responsible Minister 
ought to have the control of all the 
matters which were at present adminis- 
tered by the Charity Commissioners. 
The endowed schools portion § of 
the Commissioners’ work was now 
under the charge of a sub-Commission, 
the chief of which was chosen by the 
Ministry of the day, and who was there- 
fore of the same politics as they were. 
The Charity Commissioners knew more 
about charity work than the Minister of 
Education ; but of course they could not 
take upon themselves Ministerial respon- 
sibility, and it remained for the Govern- 
ment, who had no direct relations with 
the Charity Commissioners, to make such 
defence for their action as they could. 
Such a form of Ministerial responsibility 
was, after all, discharged in a very 
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perfunctory way, and the whole present 
system, in his opinion, was most unsatis- 
factory. It had been urged that it 
would be extremely difficult to separate 
the educational from the non-educational 
charities, but he believed that in the 
future some means would be found 
whereby that difficulty might be met. 
The Government thought that the best 
way to strengthen the Commission and 
to give it force, which it certainly needed 
both for improving its procedure and for 
securing adequate defence in that House 
for its proposals, was that which was 
advocated by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. The Government, therefore, were 
perfectly ready to support a proposal 
the principle of which they regarded as 
a sound one. The working out of the 
scheme of reconstruction would, no 
doubt, be a matter of very considerable 
difficulty, but, sooner or later, there 
must be real Ministerial responsibility. 
The view of the Government was that a 
change such as that foreshadowed in the 
Motion would not lead to increased par- 
tisanship or to political bias, but that it 
would strengthen that which was weak, 
that it would enable long-desired legis- 
lation for improving the working of the 
Commission to be passed, that it would 
make it possible for some one in the 
House of Commons to speak with real 
authority on behalf of the Commissioners, 
and that it would impart to the work 
of the Commission more effectiveness and 
real efficiency. 

*Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) thought 
that the time which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had chosen for raising this 
question was somewhat inopportune, 
because a very valuable Report bearing 
upon the subject would shortly be pre- 
sented, and he thought that it would be 
most inadvisable for the House to come 
to any conclusion in connection with the 
matter until it had that Report before it. 
As one of the Governors of the Bradford 
Grammar School, which was the first 
that had been dealt with under 
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a scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commission, he could bear testimony 
to the success which had attended 
the carrying that scheme into effect. 
He agreed that it was not wise to dis- 
sociate the administration of educational 
from that of other endowments. In 
one case which he knew, the old trustees 
were entrusted with funds partly for 
eleemosynary purposes and partly for 
educational purposes. There had been 
a separation, and that separation had 
worked much mischief. It would not 
be easy to harmonise the discord 
which now existed in that instance, 
but he trusted that by the exercise of 
friendly feeling the discord would be 
removed. Reference had been made 
to the last Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and to the large sums given 
since 1878. In Manchester, for example, 
a charity of £100,000 had been given 
for education ; in Sheffield £20,000 had 
been given to Firth College, which was 
doing such valuable work; at Egham 
the Holloway College, which was 
gradually becoming a valuable institu- 
tion, had been endowed with £300,000 ; 
and there was the Berridge charity of 
£200,000 for the furtherance of educa- 
tion in economic and sanitary science. 
There had been, in addition, large 
charities in other parts of the king- 
dom. There was a disposition at this 
moment to bring these charities more 
under the control of the House of 
Commons, but he doubted whether a 
disposition of that kind prevailed in 
other countries. In the United States 
the feeling was rather to place charities 
outside political struggles, and to protect 
them in the performance of their func- 
tions from the changing currents of pass- 
ing political opinion. Many statutes 
passed in the United States and Canada 
put charities beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the Executive. Many charitable 
institutions being founded in the same 
way as corporations were founded, and 
being regulated by statute, could not be 
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Commission. 


altered by any other authority than that|as the governors described in the official 


of Parliament itself. This showed that, 
although the influence of public opinion 
must always be of great value, charitable 
institutions sometimes flourished best 


returns as being wholly and entirely re- 
presentative. 
Commission had acted largely on the 
recommendations made to them to apply 


He maintained that the 


when separated from political life. The| the principle of representation. As things 


enormous amount of work done by the 


were, Parliament exercised considerable 


Charity Commissioners had, perhaps, not | control over the Commission. There was 


been dwelt upon sufficiently in that 
Debate. From 1861 to 1893 the number 
of orders issued was no less than 12,311. 
The sum produced by sales in 10 years 
was £2,259,379 ; the number of charities 
under the Commissioners’ control was 


control 
before the House ; 
when the 
Commission in that House were called 
upon to vindicate its action in regard to 
particular schemes, and there was con- 


Estimates were 
there was control 
representatives of the 


when the 


60,000, and the annual increase in the|trol when the Vice President of the 


number of such charities was nearly 
500. These figures showed that this was 
work of an executive character which 
must be committed to some subordinate 
authority, and which could not be per- 
formed under the minute and detailed 
supervision of a Parliamentary assembly. 
The attitude of the House of Commons 
in respect of charities ought to be much 
the same as its attitude in respect of the 


Council defended the action of the 
Commission generally. 
a time would come when some changes 
would have to be made, but that time 
was not yet. 
with the question should arrive, he 
thought they would find it expedient to 
delegate. 
delegation. Life was so complicated ; in- 
terests were so numerous, conflicting, 


He thought that 


When the time for dealing 


These were the days of 


Courts of Law. While they entrusted to|and vast, that subordinate authorities 


the Judges the interpretation of the law, 


were increasingly called into action, not 


they altered that law when it was no| merely for the purpose of deliberation, 


longer in harmony with public opinion, 
or in accord with the principles of general 
utility. 
charities, that House ought to exercise a 
general authority, but the exercise of a 
detailed and minute authority was 
beyond the competence of Parliament ; 
and if Parliament were to attempt to 
interfere in that way the result would 
inevitably be disappointing. The Charity 
Commissioners had been accused of not 
giving sufficient effect to the recom- 
mendations of Committees, with regard 
to the extension of the representative 
principle as applied to governors. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
others besides governors chosen directly 
by the people represented them equally 
well. There were the ex-officio governors, 
who were Chairmen of Boards of Guar- 
dians and of Local Boards, Overseers, 
and Churchwardens. These were as 


much representative of popular opinion 
Sir. F. S. Powell. 





but also to deal with problems as they 
arose. Whatever might be the nature 


In the same way, in the case of | of the body charged in the future with 


the administration of charities, it would 
have to be a body exercising con- 
siderable independence, and not liable 
to have its decisions reversed by hasty 
votes in that House. He believed that 
the experience gained in the course of 
time, and the maturing of public 
opinion would in the end lead to the 
solution of existing difficulties, and so 
to the advancement of the great cause 
of public education. 


The Speaker then retired for the 
usual interval. 

[On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, notice 
being taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, | 


The House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Nine o’ clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 24th April 1896. 


Mr. Speaker took the Chair at Twelve 
of the clock, and a House was made 
Twenty minutes later. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILLS. 
The Orders for Second Reading of the 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto (England) | 


Bill, and the Liquor Traffic Local Veto 
(Scotland) Bill were postponed till 
Tuesday, May 28th. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


TRAMWAYS a AUTHORITIES) 
ILL. 


*Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) Moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which he said was to a large extent 
non-contentious in its character. He 
reminded the House that the Act of 
1870, in the most trenchant terms, pro- 
hibited municipalities and local autho- 
rities from working tramways. That 
prohibition having been found to be 
too cramping, too much against the 
public opinion of the day, the House 
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like Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham were entrusted with powers 
'to make gas for their communities, and 
‘had laid a perfect network of pipes over 
those great cities, and were authorised 
to spend millions in bringing water, 
sometimes across a couple of counties, for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, 
‘the House would not need to be 
persuaded that the working of a tram- 
way was a mere trifle in comparison 
with such large undertakings. There 
‘were many advantages in tramways 
| being under the control of local autho- 
|rities. He believed that the very fact 
of tramways being in public hands 
| tended to equalise rates throughout the 
‘area over which they had control, and 
| by averaging the rates many parts of 
‘the town became inhabited by reason 
of the facilities afforded to the inhabitants 
'He did not think the House would 
hesitate to give the Bill a Second Read- 
‘ing, seeing that its provisions were 
‘exceedingly small and limited, and that 
they were largely similar to Standing 
Order 171, relating to tramways. He 
had reason to believe that the Govern- 
/ment would have supported a much 
| stronger Bill, and he hoped its provisions 
_ would be enlarged in the Committee. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
'N.) did not intend to oppose the 
|Second Reading, though he hardly 
‘thought the Bill was satisfactory in 
‘many of its provisions. The working 
|of tramways by local authorities was a 
| large question which ought to be settled 
‘on broad grounds of public policy. Any 


of Commons in March 1892 passed | difficulty that might arise through a 
Standing Order 171, which, while! tramway being thrown upon the hands 
re-affirming the full meaning and tenour of a local authority was met by the ex- 
of the Act of 1870 made certain excep- isting law, and he did not see the neces- 
tions, by which if a local authority which | sity for further legislation to deal with 
had constructed or acquired a tramway | that particular case. The Bill proposed 
were unable to demise the tramway, a!that the Board of Trade should have 
license might be granted to the local|a general power to grant a licence 
authority to work such tramway; pro- to a local authority to work any tram- 
vided, however, that if at any time|way, if, in the opinion of the Board, 
during such working by the local the local authority was unable to demise 
authority any company offered to take or lease the tramway on such terms as 
the tramway off the hands of the local| would yield them an adequate rent. 
authority, on terms approved by the|That provision invested the Board 
Board of Trade, then the company should | of Trade with a very novel and diffi- 
be entitled to buy the tramway and work |cult duty. What were the circum- 
it independently of the corporation. | stances the Board of Trade would have 
This Bill sought to turn the Standing | to take into account in arriving at a 
Order into an Act. When the | decision as to whether the local authority 
House considered that corporations | were unable to dispose of the tramway on 
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such terms as would yield them an ade- | Indeed, he could not help thinking that 


quate rent? And what was the per-|some larger legislation on the question 
centage the Board of Trade was to take was desirable. There were many other 
as an adequate rent ! There was nothing | important considerations involved in the 
in the Bill to guide the Board of Trade! matter such as the use to which tram- 
in exercising this responsible jurisdic-| ways in the hands of local authorities 
tion ; and he did not think the Board of | might be put towards relieving the con- 
Trade would be anxious to have this duty | gested condition of large towns like 
cast upon them without at least some, London by enabling the working classes 
indication of the lines on which they to get from their work in the centre of 
should proceed in discharging it. There! the towns to houses in thesuburbs. He, 
was another extraordinary provision in| therefore, sympathised with the object of 
the Bill which he saw the greatest possible | the Bill. He looked upon the Bill as 
ditticulty in carrying out. It was proposed | well-intentioned, but a little crude in its 
that if at any time during the working | character, but was disposed to give it a 
of the tramway by the local authority Second Reading in order that the House 
any company tendered to take a lease of| might have an opportunity in Com- 
the tramway and to work the tramway | mittee of making it a practical measure. 
for a period of not less than seven years,|5 *Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
the tramway should be given over to! ton) said, that in many respects the Bill 
them at such rent, and upon such terms | was a very peculiar Bill. One peculiarity 
and conditions as should be, in the! was that it had a very long preamble. 
opinion of the Board of Trade, adequate; He did not know why it had been 
and proper. Here again the discre-| thought necessary to put such a long 
tionary power of the Board of Trade| preamble in the Bill. It might have 
was invoked, without any instructions | some connection with the fact that the 
being given as to the basis upon which! body of the Bill was in great part a re- 
the rental should be fixed, or the | flection of the Standing Orders relating 
conditions be im . Were fair | to tramways, but though those provisions 
wages and hours of labour of the | might work well in Standing Orders, he 
men employed to enter into the con-/did not see how they were to work in 
ditions of the matter? But what, the Bill. He would like to know what 
perhaps, was most objectionable in the} proof there was of the recital in the 
clause was that “any company ” was to! preamble that it had been found that 
have this power of taking over the tram-| local authorities were unable to demise 
way from the local authority. It was|or lease at an adequate rent tram- 
not to be a company established for the | ways constructed or acquired by them. 
purpose. Therefore, it might be an| If local authorities were unable to lease 
Omnibus Company or a Cab Company/!tramways there was nothing to hinder 
in the district who would take up the|them from applying to the Board of 
tramway, not for the purpose of bond fide|Trade under the Standing Orders ; 
working it for the benefit of the com-|and if they had not done so he did 
munity, but for the purpose of crippling|not see how the process of obtaining 
it or killing it in order that their) leases would be facilitated by the Bill. 
own or some other means of transit | Clause 5 was a curious provision, for it 
might be encouraged and fostered.|contained a general repeal of parts 
Again, what was to happen in cases|of previous Acts without specifying the 
where there were two or _ three|particular provisions which were thus 
tramways of a town in the hands of| repealed. Suppose that a local authority 
separate companies? Was the Bill to/desired to put the Bill into operation, 
apply to London and to the other great|and that certain persons desired to op- 
towns? These were all difficult ques-| pose the idea of any extension of power 
tions which would have to be more care-| being given to the local authority in this 
fully considered in Committee than they | direction, it would be quite impossible 
appeared to have been in the drafting of| for such persons to know exactly where 
the Bill. He was not prepared to say| they stood. How could they ascertain, 
that the law in regard to the powers of | for instance, what parts of the existing 
local authorities to acquire and lease or! law were repealed, and what, on account 
work tramways was in a satisfactory state. | of such repeal, would be the effect of the 
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enactment of this Bill? His next criti- 
cism was that the Bill was an enactment 
in substance and form of what were the 
provisions in the present Standing Orders. 
These Standing Orders had been carefully 
framed with due regard to the putting 
in motion of the proper department that 
had to deal with them. What was the 
objection to proceeding, under the present 
Standing Order, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a Provisional Order which had 
to come before Parliament? If extensive 
powers were given to a local authority, 
by which they would acquire, and pos- 
sibly mismanage, the working of the 
tramways, where was the right of the 
ratepayer to come in and prevent the 
carrying out of a disadvantageous scheme? 
Had the Board of Trade the power to give 
an opportunity to ratepayers to be heard 
before any such scheme was carried out, 
for he saw nothing to this effect in the 
Bill? Under the present system of 
procedure in such matters, measures of 
this kind were required by the Standing 
Order to be brought on by means of 
Provisional Orders, the Board of Trade 
heing the department that had to deal 
with the matter, and interpose where 
interposition was necessary. By means 
of the present machinery, the ratepayers 
had ample opportunity for a proper 
representation of their views, and for 
having the question dealt with in the 
manner they considered best. But 
it seemed to him that in _ his 
opinion, the sole result of the pro- 
posed measure would be to substitute 
irregular, unexplained, and uncertain 
action on the part of the Board of Trade 
in future for action that was now 
properly and regularly enforced by Acts 
of Parliament, and Provisional Orders 
passed by the House. They had been 
told it was intended that local authorities, 
like the London County Council, should 
have power to Act under this Bill. He 
saw by Clause 7, that the expenses of 
the local authority exercising such power 
were to be paid out of the local rates. 
Supposing that the County Council of 
London would be the authority to put 
the Bill, when it became an Act, into 
operation, then he should feel it his 
duty outside that House to consider how 
it would affect the subordinate authori- 
ties. He happened to be a vestryman 
in one of the London parishes, and he 
could say that they, in that particular 
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parish, were by no means satisfied with 
the administration of the London County 
Council. He greatly desired that they 
should do nothing to promote legislation 
which would weaken the hold a 
department like the Board of Trade had, 
upon matters of tramways and similar 
undertakings. One argument which had 
been used in support of the Bill was that 
it would give facilities to artisans who 
lived a distance from their work to make 
use of the trams. But suppose the local 
authorities were to work the tramways 
on such a footing as to entail a loss, then 
that loss would fall upon the general 
body of ratepayers, and they would 
thus be benefiting one section of the 
community at the expense of the whole. 
Those who lived near their work would 
have to pay a share of the cost which 
was entailed in enabling those who lived 
at a distance to take advantage of 
the tramway service. There was another 
respect in which the Bill, he felt sure, 
would fail to satisfy the anticipations of 
its supporters. The local authorities 
would only be able to work those tram- 
ways which were strictly within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and would 
have no authority over those outside 
their own boundaries. It might happen 
that the places to and from which persons 
desired to travel, were outside the juris 
diction of the local body, and the 
difficulties which now arose in working 
a connected system between tramways 
outside and inside the districts of a local 
authority were not in any way met by 
the Bill. 

THe PRESIDENT or tue 
BOARD or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, 
Aberdeen) said, the Bill was one of a 
very simple type. The House was no 
doubt aware that the General Tram- 
ways Act of 1870, while it gave powers 
to local authorities to construct tram- 
ways, refused them the power of work- 
ing tramways. In 1882 the Hudders- 
field people came to this House and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a clause under which 
special power was given to them to work 
their tramways in case they were unable 
to find any company to whom they could 
lease them, but with a provision that if 
at any time a company came forward 
and offered to take the tramways off their 
hands on certain terms to be approved 
by the Board of Trade, then the com- 
pany should be entitled to take the 
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tramways and work them, and the work- 
ing of them should pass out of the hands 
of the Corporation. Encouraged by the 
success of Huddersfield in getting this 
clause, and subsequently in working the 
tramway under it, a number of other 
local authorities in the year succeeding 
1882 came to Parliament and endea- 
voured to get similar powers. Those 
powers were, he thought, in every in- 
stance refused, either in the House of 
Lords or here, on the ground that they 
were inconsistent with the general Act, 
and the Standing Order did not permit 
them, and that the case of Huddersfield 
was the exception. It was felt at the 
same time that it would be better to 
deal with such cases by Amendment of 
the Standing Order, and accordingly, in 
1892, a Standing Order was passed, No. 
171, which provided that although, as a 
general rule, a tramway made by the 
local authority was to be offered to a 
company to work it, still where a local 
authority was unable to find a company 
that would work it, then the local 
authority was to be permitted to do so. 
At the present time there were 13 local 
authorities which possessed powers to 
work their tramways. Of these 13 
only four were at present working 
their tramways besides Glasgow, which 
was in this peculiar position, that 
under the Act of 1871 it possessed 
general powers for working its tram- 
ways, and was now exercising those 

wers in what he believed, upon the 
Cateaes of evidence, to be a successful 
manner. Apart from Glasgow, there 
were Blackpool, Plymouth, Greenock, 
and Huddersfield, in which the local 
authorities, possessing the powers, were 
actually working the tramways. What 
the Bill before the House proposed was 
to generalise the Huddersfield clause— 
that was to say, it was proposed by the 
Bill to dispense with the necessity of 
inserting in a Bill brought into this 
House such a clause as that under which 
Huddersfield now works its tramways. 
It proposed to make it part of the general 
law that upon conditions similar to those 
laid down in the Huddersfield clause any 
local authority should have power to 
work tramways. That was the substance 
of the proposal, and it was one which was 
entitled to the favourable consideration 
of the House. It would not be right 
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that he should discuss the intention his 
hon. Friend foreshadowed of strengthen- 
ing the Bill ; he had to do with the Bill 
before the House, which was a Bill 
simply for generalising the Huddersfield 
clause. This was not the first time this 
Session the matter had come before the 
House. It came up in the case of the 
London County Council (General Powers) 
Bill, when there was a discussion as to 
giving power to insert a clause to permit 
the County Council to work tramways 
within the Metropolis. The Instruction 
was affirmed by the majority of the 
House. He would suggest to his hon. 
Friend that he would be well advised 
not to endeavour to take this Bill into 
Committee until the London Bill came 
back to this House. The hon. Member 
for St. Pancras appeared entirely to have 
misunderstood the Bill; he must have 
read it in a cursory manner. And as to 
the criticisms of the hon. Member for 
Preston, they appeared to be directed to 
matters which would properly arise in 
Committee. Under the circumstances, 
looking at this Bill as they found it, and 
seeing the very limited scope it would 
have, and seeing also the desirability of 
incorporating in the general law a pro- 
vision which this House was now in the 
habit of adopting on a particular Bill, 
he hoped the House would at once assent 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) Moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BIL 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 
in moving the Second Reading of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill, said, he thought that the best 
argument he could put forward in sup- 
port of his Motion was to lay before the 
House the history of this question. On 
the 6th May 1876, a Resolution in 
favour of closing public houses in 
Ireland on Sunday was carried in that 
House, in opposition to the views of the 
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Government of the day by a majority of 
56, and in 1877 a Bill founded upon that 
Resolution was introduced, and referred 
to a Select Committee of the House. That 
Select Committee, although nominated 
bya Government hostile to the principle of 
the measure affirmed the principle of the 
Bill, and in 1878 a Bill drawn upon the 
same lines passed through both Houses 
of Parliament. In its progress through 
Committee of that House it was only 
fair to say that Amendments were in- 
troduced by which five of the principal 
towns in Ireland—namely, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford 
—were partially excluded from the 
operation of the measure, and the dura- 
tion of the Bill was limited to four 
years, and the measure was, therefore, 

as an experiment, and in a ten- 
tative form. It was a curious circum- 
stance that of the four Irish Chief Sec- 
retaries who had held office since 1878, 
every one had given his opinion, most 
decidedly, in favour of the principle of 
that measure—a circumstance not 
usually found to occur in Irish legisla- 
tion. Thus Mr. Forster, who was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in 1880, in reply- 
ing to a deputation that waited upon 
him with the view of getting the Bill 
made permanent and its provisions ex- 
tended to the five excepted towns, said 
that— 


Sale of Intoxicating 


‘*there was scarcely any doubt that the Act 
would be renewed, and that, as far as he could 
make out, public opinion in Treland had gone 
entirely in favour of its principle.” 


In 1883, the right hon. Gentleman, 
now the Secretary for Scotland, in 
introducing a Bill to make the Act 
permanent, and to extend its pro- 
visions to the excluded cities, said that 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
operation of the Act “had been an un- 
mixed benefit to Ireland.” Then he 
would refer to the testimony of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the present 
Leader of the Opposition, who, while 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1889, 
while replying to a deputation which 
waited upon him at Dublin Castle 
used very remarkable words. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that— - 


‘it had become manifest to every man who had 
had the opportunity and the desire to examine 
into the results of this legislation that the opera- 
tion of the Act had been of vast benefit to the 
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population of Ireland, and that the Act should 
on no account be allowed to lapse.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman, the present 
Chief Secretary, speaking in 1892, had 
stated most distinctly that— 


“ both he and the Government were in favour 
of this legislation, and were prepared, if they 
could not introduce a Bill on the subject them- 
selves, to give an entire and hearty support to 
a Measure having for its object to render the 
provisions of the Act permanent, and to extend 
them to the five excepted cities.” 


There was, therefore, a perfectly unique 
consensus of opinion on the part 
of four Chief Secretaries for Ireland, 
representing both sides of the House in 
favour, not only of the continuance of 
the Measure, but of its being made per- 
manent, and of extending its operation 
more widely. He would now pass to the 
opinions that had been expressed on the 
subject by Select Committees of that 
House. Two Select Committees had 
been appointed to consider the subject 
since 1877. The first Select Committee, 
which was nominated by a Govern- 
ment hostile to the principle of the 
Bill, had, notwithstanding that fact, 
reported in favour of its principle. In 
1891 a second Select Committee had 
the whole question raised before it. 
At that time he had succeeded in carry- 
ing to a Second Reading a Bill dealing 
with Saturday early closing, and that 
Bill was referred to the same Committee. 
What happened? This Select Committee, 
on which was a Conservative majority, 
reported in favour of the Bill, and in 
favour of the extension of its provisions 
to the five large excepted cities, and it 
was unanimously in favour of early 
closing on Saturday. He would now 
come to the manner in which the House 
itself had dealt with the subject. In 
1890, when the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Leader of the Opposition, was the Leader 
of the House, a Bill of the character he 
had indicated was carried in that House 
by a majority of 242 for, against 78, and 
in 1891 by a majority of 248 for, 
against 94. That was the brief parlia- 
mentary history of the question, 
and it showed that four Chief Secretaries 
for Ireland, two Select Committees, and 
two divisions in that House had all been 
in favour of this proposal. The Bill had 
been before the House over and over 
again, and had been alwayscarried. In 
such circumstances as these, the House 
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would doubtless be of opinion that it 
would be an absolute waste of time for 
him to enter into arguments pro or con 
in respect of the Bill. He was happy 
to say that the vast majority of the re- 
presentatives of Ireland, representing 
every shade of political opinion in that 
country, had been, and were still, in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. He 
was aware that there was a section of 
the Irish people who contended that this 
matter ought to be left to be dealt with 
by an Irish Legislature whenever that 
assembly might be brought into ex- 
istence. He, however, did not know 
that those who put forward that con- 
tention were themselves very keen sup- 
porters of Home Rule. The question he 
should like to ask those persons was 
this: Why should the question of 
Irish liquor be reserved to be dealt with 
by an Irish Parliament while the ques- 
tion of Irish land, which involved 
matters of infinitely greater consequence 
to the people of Treland, was reserved 
for the Imperial Parliament. None of 
the representatives of Treland had sug- 
gested that the Irish Land Question 
should be reserved for an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and therefore he could not 
understand the views of those who 
urged that the question of closing 
public houses in Treland on Saturday 
nights and Sundays should be reserved 
for the determination of such a Parlia- 
ment. The present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in answer to a deputation, 
stated that that argument was not one 
to which he was prepared to listen, and 
that as long as the responsibility for the 
xovernment of Ireland rested upon that 
House, that House could not shirk its 
responsibilities in connection with this 
subject. In his opinion, the only people 
who desired to reserve the question for 
the determination of an Irish Parlia- 
ment were the Irish publicans, who were 
not very certain in their own minds 
when an Irish Parliament would come 
into existence to deal with the matter. 
What was the opinion of the various 
Churches of Ireland in reference to this 
question? Taking the Church of the 
majority of the population, the Roman 
Catholic Church, almost all the bishops 
and clergy were in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. And it was the same 
with regard to all the other Irish 
Churches. 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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opposed the measure? It was the 
Irish publicans alone. The opposition 
to the Bill was a trade opposition, 
mainly promoted by the Irish Licensed 
Vinters’ Association. He knew of 
no bond fide public meeting which had 
been held in Ireland in opposition 
to the Bill with the exception of one 
that was held in Limerick, on which 
oceasion a Resolution in favour of 
the principles of the Bill was carried 
in the teeth of the promoters. The 
point had doubtless been raised as to 
the expediency of extending the pro- 
visions of the measure to the five large 
excepted cities in which at present the 
public houses were allowed to be open 
from 2 in the afternoon until 7 at 
night. He should not be acting hon- 
estly by the House if he did not say 
that some of the opponents of extending 
the operation of the Bill to those large 
cities were willing that the hours during 
which the public houses in them should 
be open on Sundays should be reduced 
and that the houses should only be open 
from 2 until 5 o'clock. He was not 
going to deal with such a detail as that 
in moving the Second Reading of the 
Bill, because the supporters of the 
measure would know how to deal with 
that proposal when the proper time 
arrived. All he could say was that 
two Select Committees of that House 
to which he had referred had given no 
countenance to such a proposal as that. 
The Bill also dealt with the question of 
the bond fide traveller. He believed 
that there were such persons in exist- 
ence, but in his opinion the magistrates 
had taken an entirely erroneous view of 
the subject, they having held that it was 
sufficient to constitute a man a bond fide 
traveller that he should have travelled 
three miles from the place where he last 
slept. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, in intro- 


ducing the Local Veto Bill, had raised a 


‘hearty laugh by drawing a distinction 


between the men who travelled to 
drink and the man who drank to 
enable him to travel. What usually 
took place was that a man went a short 
distance out by either tram car or rail- 
way in order to entitle himself to obtain 
intoxicating liquor during prohibited 
hours on Sunday. The law in relation 


required Amendment, and the Bill pro- 


Who was it, therefore, who posed to extend the three mile limit to 
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six miles, so that at all events a man 


should have to travel a _ substan- 
tial distance before he could get 
drink during prohibited hours. The 
other part of the Bill dealt with a 
matter of great importance, that of 
Saturday early closing. Early closing 
on Saturday night was really of even 
more importance than Sunday closing 
because it was on Saturday nights 
that men received their wages, and in- 
stead of taking them home for the 
maintenance of their wives and children, 
spent them in the public house, and got 


drunk, and therefore were the more} 
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were now partially excluded from its 
operation. The measure was opposed 
only by those who were interested in the 
sale of drink. Those who proposed that 
the question should be reserved for the 
determination of an Irish Parliament 
were the very men who had subscribed 
to the funds employed in preventing 
Home Rule being carried. It was 
evident, therefore, that their desire was 
that the Irish drink traffic should 
not be interfered with at all. ‘The 
law prohibiting Sunday drinking in 
the large towns in Scotland had 
worked in a most satisfactory manner. 





eager for drink on the Sunday. The/| He had read articles in the newspapers, 
waste of money in this way on Saturday | written and inspired from what source 
nights in the large towns of Ireland was | he could not say, though he could make 


something scandalous. The Bill pro- 
posed that all public houses in Ireland 
should be closed at 9 o'clock at night on 
Saturdays. It had been suggested that 
the result of the proposal if carried into 
law would be to promote the formation 
of drinking clubs, which would be a very 
grave evil, but surely it would be in the 
power of Parliament to prevent an abuse 
of that kind, and to deal with unlicensed 


|a pretty shrewd guess, showing that in 
the large Scotch towns a great deal of 
Sunday drinking went on. He had 
made inquiries upon the subject. Only 
last Sunday he was in a Scotch town, 
and spoke to a Catholic priest about the 
matter, and he said that there was no 
doubt of the good that was done by 
Sunday closing, and that if there could 
be early closing on Saturday night, it 
As to 





as well as with licensed drinking places, | would be still more apparent. 
if the former became a public nuisance, | Shebeens, he said :— 
a public danger, and a public evil. In} Wow . Prag ° 
view of the history of the subject which thing ar aah coe 2 ae? artess, Uns such a 
he had laid before the House, and of the | fea i 
state of public opinion on the subject in| These facts spoke for themselves, and 
Ireland, he trusted that hon. Members | he left it to others to stand up in the 
would agree to the Second Reading of | House and speak on behalf of what they 
the Bill, which would convey a good | were pleased sometimes to call an indus- 
message to the Irish people, and would|try. The testimony of the bishops of 
gladden the hearts of those who had so | Ireland was that drink had done more 
long toiled for their welfare. He begged | mischief in every way than anything 
to move the Second Reading of the Bill. | else, and, as an Irish representative, he 
Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.)/|felt bound, speaking on behalf of the 
said, that he rose to second the Motion | vast majority of his constituents, to do 
for the Second Reading of the Bill, in| what he could to see this Bill carried 
order to formally express his reasons for | through, and therefore he gave it his 
giving it his support. He entirely | most cordial support. 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman opposite | Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
that the time for arguing this question | E.) said it must strike everybody as a 
had gone by. Even if all classes in Ire-| strange thing that in a purely Irish 
land were not unanimously in favour of | matter like this, the majority of the 
the principle of the measure, there was, | Irish Members were absent from the 
at all events, a substantial majority of | House, and had nothing to say on the 
them who were anxious that its pro-|subject. The hon. Member for South 





visions should become law. The bishops 
of Ireland regarded the Sunday Closing 
Act as a great blessing to the country, 
and were anxious that its provisions 
should be made permanent and extended 
to the five large cities of Ireland that 


Tyrone would, he thought, have succeeded 
better in forwarding the interests of the 
Bill, which everybody admitted that he 
had at heart, if he had adopted a differ- 
ent tone in his speech. No one, how- 
ever, could for a single moment listen to 
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the extravagant and exaggerated attack | 
the hon. Member made on the publicans | 
of Ireland as a class, without feeling | 
that in this matter the hon. Member was 
certainly not an unprejudiced witness. 
*Mr, T. W. RUSSELL : I am totally | 
unaware of having made any attack on | 
the Irish publicans. All I said was) 
that they were the only opponents of 
the Bill when meetings were called to 
discuss it. 
Mr. W. REDMOND said it was a) 
perfectly natural thing that men who/| 
were affected by legislation of this kind 
should attend meetings held to consider | 
the subject. There were no people in| 
Ireland more capable of giving proper 
opinion as to the effect of this legislation 
than the publicans, and they were, un- 
doubtedly, quite as honest in their 
opinions as the hon. Gentleman or any | 
of his friends. The hon. Gentleman, by 
his present attitude, showed that he was | 
actuated by a bitter and prejudiced 
feeling against a class of men in Ireland | 
who were as good citizens as any other 
class. 


Attention being called to the fact that 
40 members were not present, the House | 
was counted, and 
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made. The late Mr. Parnell, speaking 
on this question in April, 1891, said :— 


**If they wish to be consistent, they should 
leave to Irishmen the settlement of this delicate 
question, which is surrounded by difficulties, 
and the solution of which would demand all 
that is best and most experienced in Irish public 
life, when the time comes for the Irish people to 
make their own laws in an elective assembly in 
Dublin. If hon. Members do not wish to 
— the question beforehand by their 
meddlesome interference and bungling attempts 
to legislate in reference to the wants of the 
people whom they cannot possibly understand, 
and in reference to a matter of which they are 
profoundly ignorant, then they will vote against 
the Second Reading of the Bill. If they believe 
that the time is near when Ireland will decide 
these questions for herself, if they believe their 
own platform declarations, they will vote 
against the Bill, knowing that no time will be 
lost by leaving the consideration and settlement 
of the question to the Parliament which we all 
hope to see soon established in Dublin.”’ 


He commended those words to the con- 
sideration of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who were supporters of the Government 
and of the national demand for Ireland, 
and he was sure they would receive them 


‘with the respect that was due to the 


words of the late Mr. Parnell. The 
hon. Gentleman who proposed the 
Second Reading of this Bill would, no 


doubt, give him credit for the honesty of 


| the opinions he held in this matter. He 


Forty members being present, 


was as much interested in the mainten- 


\ance of temperance in Ireland as any 


Mr. REDMOND, continuing, said | 


other Member of the House. He had 


that the hon. Member for South Tyrone | given support on previous occasions to 
and the hon. Member for Monaghan, | Bills of this kind, and the hon. Member 
alluded to the fact that certain people in |for South Tyrone would probably re- 
Ireland considered that this was a/| member that his father was one of the 
matter which ought to be left to the | promoters in the House of the Trish 
consideration of an Irish.Legislature. In Sunday Closing Bill, a Bill which he was 
the first place, that view was held by the | told had had a good effect in Ireland ; 
late Mr. Parnell, and the hon. Member | but it was not dealing honestly with the 
for Kerry, who, when this Bill was last | House to ask them to believe that this 
discussed in the House, was Member for | Bill was the Irish Sunday Closing Bill 
West Belfast, said :— _ which Irish Members supported in times 
|gone by. It was nothing of the kind. 
**T see no reason whatever to alter the posi- |It was far more stringent and extreme 
tion I took up on this question when it was last |. ge 
before the House. I then stated that it appeared | CVETY Way, and it was perfectly 
consistent for men who voted in 


to me that the question of the further develo 
ment of the restriction on the sale of liquor in|favour of the measure for Sunday 


Treland ought to be reserved for treatment by an | closing in Treland. to be altogether 
peg | i in fact, hn it he a question | op ~ or si pocatippense. <- ve 
which only such an assembly could successfully | OPPS¢ . 

deal with.” : Ylin the Bill now before the House. 





That hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House at the present time, but he had 
no doubt whatever that if he were, he 
would reiterate the statement he then 


Mr. W. Redmond. 








|The Bill included within its scope the 


towns of Dublin, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, and Belfast. Was it a reason- 
able thing to expect that it should be 
found impossible in those large cities at 
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any time of the day to procure alcohol, 
no matter how urgent the necessity? 
If it was thought that such a closing 
was necessary in country towns, it surely 
could not be maintained that it was 
unreasonable to ask that houses of 
refreshment should be open for a certain 
number of hours in large cities. He 
opposed the Bill principally on the 
penne that it was unreasonable to ask 
that the provision of Sunday Closing 
should be extended to the large cities 
named. He reminded the Chief 
Secretary also that one of his prede- 
cessors in office undertook, when a 
similar Bill was being debated, that if it 
was read a second time steps would be 
taken to exempt the large cities. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman make a similar 
declaration now ? 
Gentleman did not do so he was certain 
that the Bill would be strongly opposed. 
With regard to the nine o'clock closing 
hour, he asserted that English Members 
did not understand the question in 
Ireland. Houses for the sale of liquor 
were also the shops where the necessaries 
of life were obtained by the people. 
jMr. T. W. Russet. : “So much the 
worse.” | If this Bill were passed, no poor 
woman would be able to go after nine 
o'clock on a Saturday night to purchase 
a single article of consumption necessary 
for Sunday. It was, besides, impossible 
in these Irish shops to make any adequate 
structural alteration, and therefore the 
Bill would not only prevent the sale of 
alcohol but it would make it illegal for 
the people to purchase the common 
necessaries of life in the majority of 
Irish towns. They might speak about 
Coercion Acts, but in his judgment this 
Bill was coercion in an extreme form. 
With regard to the distance for the bond 
Jide traveller being extended from three 
to six miles, it was said that people 
journeyed from towns in tramways 
specially for the purpose of obtaining 
liquor. Such language was extravagant 
and exaggerated. Young men made 
excursions into the country, it was true, 
but it was absurd to say that they 
should have to walk or ride six miles 
into the country before they could obtain 
a glass of beer. He was all in favour of 
temperance, but this was not the way to 
promote the cause. A Bill like this was 
calculated to arouse the indignation of the 
people and to make them think that they 
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were being coerced. The experience of 
other countries was that where coercive 
legislation of this kind was in force 
people only became the more determined 
to get the article which was prohibited. 
In the State of Maine, for example, he 
endeavoured one day to get a glass of 
wine, but he was told that it was 
impossible to supply him. It was added, 
however, that if he stepped down toa 
cellar he could get what he wanted ; so 
that instead of having drink openly 
served they could get as much as was 
needed in secret. The fact was that 
more drink was sold in this way in 
Portland, Maine, and other towns where 
Prohibition was in full force, than in any 
other State of the Union. Here hon. 
Members were endeavouring to introduce 
stringent a law in Ireland, and its 
effect would only be to make the people 
more determined to obtain the liquor 
which was prohibited. The police 
authorities and the Corporation officials 
of Dublin and other large towns had 
declared against such a Bill as this, 
because it was well known that where 
they shut up the public houses, bogus 
clubs were at once started. The shebeen 
was infinitely a greater curse in Ireland 
than the public house. If this Bill was 
passed, great encouragement would be 
given to shebeening in Ireland, and 
unless they were prepared to put down 
shebeening with a strong hand there was 
not the slightest use in shutting up the 
public houses. The way to make people 
temperate was not to coerce them by 
legislation of this kind. Let them 
increase the supervision of the public 
houses in Ireland, take precautions to 
see that they were properly conducted, 
and take every care to relax no vigilance 
that the liquor sold was of good quality 
and not poisonous stuff. He believed 
that this was really the key to the 
Temperance Question in Ireland. He 
maintained, moreover, that this Bill had 
been sprung in a most unexpected way 
on the Irish Members. Many Members 
interested in both aspects of the question 
were absent, and he submitted that this 
was not the proper occasion on which 
to take a decision on the question. 
The Bill should be discussed fully and 
fairly, and a decision should not be 
taken in regard to a matter which was 
of great interest to many hon. Members 
who did not know that it was coming on 
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that day. It might be said that they | would have any other effect than that of 
ought to have known, but he would point | provoking the Irish people. It was 
out that it stood fourth on the Order | because he thought that this coercion 
Paper last night, a Local Veto Bill for| would provoke the Irish people and 
England and a Local Veto Bill for| would defeat its own object that he 
Scotland being then in front of it.}opposed the Bill. He was ready now 
Those Bills had been dropped and the|and at any future time to promote the 
Irish Bill had been brought to the front. real interests of temperance as he under- 
Under these circumstances the Debate | stood them, but he never yet knew co- 
should be adjourned until the Members ercion to lead to any good or to promote 
for several of the Irish cities included in the cause of temperance. Every Bill 
the Bill had an opportunity of being | passed by the English Parliament was 


present, and when it could not after- 
wards be urged that the Bill had not 


been fairly discussed. The Members for | 


Dublin were engaged in election contests 
in Ireland ; the Members for Waterford, 
Limerick, and Kerry were not present, 


and he appealed to the Member for | 


South Tyrone that it would be more 
satisfactory that they should be there. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that this 
Bill had been discussed in former Ses- 


that a majority of Irish Members 
supported it. 
Mr. W. REDMOND pointed out 


that the Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) | 


opposed the extension of the Bill to the 


cities. Inasmuch as this Bill extended | 


looked upon with prejudice in Treland, 
and if a message were sent to Ireland 
to-morrow that this Bill had been passed 
by this Parliament, the effect of that 
message would be very different to that 
which the promoters imagined. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time upon that day six months, and 
he again appealed to the Chief Secre- 
tary to adjourn the Debate till all Irish 


_Members were in their places. 
sions, when Irish Members were present | 
in force, with the never-failing result | 


On the return of the SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, the hon. Member for 
Clare had made a point when he said 


to the cities of Ireland and introduced | that it was undesirable to discuss a ques- 
fresh matter he would now oppose it, tion of this degree of social importance 
and it was not to be taken that the hon. in the absence of certain important re- 
Member for Kerry would have nothing | presentative Members from Ireland, but 
fresh to say, merely because he had | that point had been met by the hon. 


spoken on the subject on a former 
occasion. Under the circumstances, he 


urged upon the Chief Secretary that this | 


Debate should be adjourned. The Mover 


and Seconder were no doubt actuated | 


'Member for South Tyrone in an inter- 


ruption, when he reminded him that 
these gentlemen had on previous occasions 
been present; the House knew their 
‘opinions, and if they were all present 


by the highest motives in bringing it | it would make no difference, and would 
forward. He quite agreed with them) not in any way affect the votes in 
as to the enormous evils created by liquor | the House in favour of the Bill. The 
in Ireland, though he could not concur | hon. Member had also argued that this 
in the sneers which one hon. Member question was one of those which could 
cast upon the Irish liquor trade. The | only be satisfactorily dealt with by an 
breweries and distilleries were the Trish Legislature. He understood ‘that 
greatest industry in the south of Ire- this point had been met by the hon. 
land, and, that being so, whether hon. Member for South Tyrone, whose speech 
Members approved of the liquor trade he regretted not having heard, as he 
or not, they should not attempt to deny had not supposed the Bill would come 
that it was a great trade, and that, if on so early. The hon. Member for Clare 
stopped, enormous misery would be | read a passage from a speech of the late 


brought upon numbers of people in ire | |Mr. Parnell bearing upon that point ; 
land. The subject ought not to be! he remembered very well hearing that 
entered upon in any done of bitterness | speech, and Mr. Parnell did, no doubt, 
against the publicans. He would support |say that this control of the selling of 
the Bill heartily if he thought that it | liquoron Sundays, and various subsidiary 


Mr. W. Redinond, 
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proposals of this Bill, ought to be, and 
could be, better dealt with by an Irish 
Legislature than by the present Parlia- 
ment. He entirely agreed in that as a 
general proposition, and he was beginning 
to think that not only such matters as 
the present, but possibly even the Irish 
Land Question could be better dealt with 
in an Irish Legislature than in the pre- 
sent Parliament. But, however that 
might be, since he had held his present 
post, he had always said that the desire 
of his political friends and himself to 
give Ireland a Legislature of her own, 
did not in the least impair their duty to 
lose no chance of conferring upon Ireland 
a benefit, which the majority of her popu- 
lation desired. While Minister for Treland 
he had to see that the Government of 
Ireland was, at all events while the pre- 
sent system lasted, conducted upon 
principles which they could defend as 
principles of good government, and, in 
his judgment, the passing of the present 
measure would undoubtedly contribute 
to the cause of order and social advance- 
ment in Treland. He stood to-day by 
the position which he took up in 1892, 
and in conformity with that position, on 
behalf of the Government, he would do 
his best to press this Bill forward. The 
hon. Member for Clare spoke with a 
frankness, and sometimes, he ventured 
to say, with a rashness which was pardon- 
able in a person of his not very advanced 
years ; but one thing struck him, and 
that was that the hon. Member did, in 

1892, record his vote for a Bill identical 
with this one. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that the 
great difficulty with himself and many 
others was the inclusion of five exempted 
cities in the Bill. On the occasion on 
which the Chief Secretary said he voted, 
he believed it would be found that an 
undertaking was given that in Com- 
mittee on the Bill the exempted cities 
would be strictly exempted. If a similar 
undertaking were given now he and 
others would modify their views. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked who 
gave the undertaking to which the hon. 
Member for East Clare had referred ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The Attorney 
General for Treland of the day—now 
Mr. Justice Madden. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that per- 
haps he might be allowed to interpose at 
this stage, as he knew the history of this 
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matter a little better than the Chief 
Secretary. This was precisely the Bill 
introduced in 1890 by the hon. Member 
for South Londonderry (Sir T. Lea). It 
was quite true, as the hon. Member for 
Clare said, that the Government, deal- 
ing with a private Member's Bill, said 
that if it went further they would have 
to move the exemption of five big towns 
and further limitations in the hours of 
sale. But those in charge of the Bill 
gave no such undertaking as the hon. 
Member for East Clare had referred to. 

Mr. J. MORLEY, resuming, said, 
that as to the proposed inclusion of five 
exempted towns, during the three years 
he had latterly been Chief Secretary for 
Treland, he had taken every opportunity 
for gaining all the information he could 
as to the views of those responsible for 
order in the large towns, and he found 
in their minds a doubt, such as might 
exist in the minds of those responsible 
for order and peace in the great metro- 
polis of London, as to whether legis- 
lation which was desirable and 
satisfactory in its results in other 
parts of Ireland could be applied exactly 
as it stood in the Bill to places with 
large populations like Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. On the 
other hand, with regard to Scotch Sun- 
day closing, he remembered it was argued, 
just as it had been argued now, that 
Sunday closing was impracticable in 
cities like Glasgow, and that its conse- 
quence would be a tremendous amount 
of “shebeening” and illicit drinking. 
He had inquired carefully into the opera- 
tion of this legislation in Scotland, and 
he understood that after the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act came into operation, 
there was shebeening in Glasgow. But 
he was told that for some years past, the 
extensive practice of illicit selling of 
drink had diminished, so much so that 
the police thought it normal, or not 
more than normal, and no discredit to 
the legislation the House was now dis- 
cussing. At the same time, whether 
they were for Home Rule or not, every 
Minister of the highest standing was 
bound to move slowly and tentatively in 
legislation of this kind. For himself, in 
spite of the opinions of the heads of the 
police in some of the cities mentioned, 
he agreed that if the clauses of the Bill 
were once set going, though there might 
be a difficulty fora year or two, in the 
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long run, under wise and judicious ad- 
ministration, it would be found that they 
could be worked well. At the same time 
he endeavoured never to go too far in 
advance of public opinion. Therefore, 
all he could say was, that if this proposal 
in reference to the five towns now 
exempted received some modification in 
the Grand Committee—to which he 
hoped the House would agree it should 
be sent—and the Committee thought the 
five towns should be dealt with, the 
Government would not consider that as 
a reason why they should withdraw their 
support—even their active support—from 
this Bill. He believed that was a fair, 
tenable, and judicious method of dealing 
with the views expressed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, whose zeal in this 
cause was so well known, and who had 
worked this question for 20 or 25 years, 
probably shared the views he himself 
had given utterance to. What could be 
worked in Glasgow could be worked in 
the smaller Irish cities, and he hoped 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone and 
those with whom he acted would not be 
wounded by the Government taking the 
position they had. So much for a point 
which was of some difficulty, but not of 
so much difficulty as had been repre- 
sented. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member for East Clare expected 
him to deal seriously with his contention 
that this was a Coercion Bill to prevent 
honest men and women from buying 
loaves of bread after 9 o'clock on a 
Saturday night. The hon. Member said 
truly that in Ireland the sale of liquor 
was conducted over a great part of the 
country in shops where the neces- 
saries of life were also sold. From 
several years’ close and responsible ob- 
servation of Ireland, he could not think 
of introducing legislation which would 
result in too large interference with the 
rooted habits of the people. Still he 
confessed, that the sale of drink and the 
necessaries of life at the same place, was 
an amalgamation of callings which was 
not in itself favourable to temperance 
in Ireland. Be that as it might, the 
argument of the hon. Member for East 
Clare that this was a coercion Bill, 
was far-fetched and impossible. If 
the purchase of bread was delayed 
by house-wives until past 9 o'clock on 
Saturday night, probably the moral 
sentiment of their families next day 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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when they found themselves breadless 
would be sufficient to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the occurrence. The hon. 
Member for East Clare, though he said 
he was more or less a temperance man, 
had such a profound and deep-rooted 
aversion to anything in the shape of 
coercion that he felt it a point of honour 
to walk five or six miles to have the 
pleasure of defying the law and having 
an illicit drink. He shuddered when he 
thought of the use that might be made 
in America of the statement that a 
Member of that House had actually im- 
pressed on the House, as an argument, 
that he had gone down into a cellar in 
the State of Maine to have a glass of 
wine and make a protest against coercive 
legislation. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he had no 
desire to defy the laws of Maine at all. 
He merely wanted a glass of wine, and 
he found there was as much drinking in 
Maine asin any other State he visited in 
America. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But the hon. 
Member broke the law, and he had told 
the House that if this Bill was passed in 
its present shape it would be his duty to 
break the law in his own country. All 
he could say on that part of the matter 
was that Glasgow had a large Irish 
population, and if the people in Ireland 
were likely to resent this legislation and 
break the law which it was proposed to 
enact, how was it they uiesced in it 
in Glasgow and other places in Scotland. 
Let the House look at former decisions 
of Parliament. As the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, said four successive Chief 
Secretaries representing Governments 
of different political opinions had agreed 
that legislation of this kind was required. 
So it could hardly be said that this Bill 
was uncalled for. The inclusion of the 
Sunday Closing Act in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill was an admission 
by various Governments that continuous 
legislation was required. It was quite 
true there were in this Bill some exten- 
sions. There was no doubt this Bill 
would receive a Second Reading, and 
then it ought to go toa Grand Committee. 
His own position with regard to it was 
exactly that which was taken four years 
ago by the Leader of the Opposition, who 
said— 

‘The Motion for the Second Reading is not 
directly a Government Motion; but it must be 
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recollected that the original measure was passed 
by the aid of the Government, and that it ought 
to be and must be continued annually by the aid of 
successive Governments. Therefore, it cannot but 
be concluded that this Bill ought not to stand 
in the ordinary category of a private Member’s 
Bill, but it kes in a modified sense of the 
character of a Government measure.’’ 
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That was exactly the view the Gov- 
ernment took of this Bill. What the 
right hon. Gentleman promised on 
behalf of his Government he certainly 
would promise, with a more lively hope, 
perhaps, than the right hon. Gentleman 
entertained that the support of the 
Government might be effective. If the 
Bill came back from the Grand Com- 
mittee without any such modifications 
as would transform it, but with reason- 
able amendments in the direction he had 
indicated, he should be disappointed if 
the Government were not able to press 
the Bill forward and to save it from the 
fate which would contribute to what he 
was told was to be the barren Irish 
record of this Government. Certainly 
no effort would be wanting on his part 
to do his best to forward the Bill, with 
every desire to give the fullest operation 
to Irish views in the stage of Grand 
Committee. 

*Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) said, he joined heartily with | 
the right hon. Gentleman in the regret 
he had expressed for the time at which | 
this Bill had unfortunately come for-| 
ward. The state of the House did not) 
at all represent the great interest which | 
was felt in the Bill by all parties in Tre- 
land ; but, as they all knew, there were 
various circumstances, both in the poli- 
tical andin thesocial world, which had that 
day the effect of thinning the House ; and 
there were many Members, including both 
opponents and friends of the measure, 
who would have been in their places if 
it had not been anticipated that the Bills | 
which stood before it on the Orders 
would have occupied the House for some 
time. Speaking for the Conservative and 
Unionist Members from Ireland, with 
whom he usually acted, he desired to say 
that they were unanimous on this sub- 
ject, and heartily supported the Second 
Reading of this Bill. As had been 
stated, the Bill was the result of inquiry 
by a Committee in 1888, presided over 
by his late colleague, Mr. Justice 
Madden, vino was then Attorney General 
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to go the same length as his Committee 
in regard to the modifications affecting 
the five great towns. This was a point 
on which opposite opinions were held by 
high authorities entitled to great respect, 
and it was one to be thrashed out in 
Committee. He would not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into, he would 
not say his arguments, but his 
theories as to whether the Bill 
might or might not be better dis- 
cussed in a Home Rule Parliament ; 
but the reference of the right hon. 
Gentleman to his Land Bill sounded 
like a groan of the deep despair 
suffering extracted from his feelings by 
the position in which he now found him- 
self and might hereafter find himself 
with regard to that measure. Passing 
away from that controversial subject, 
he would say that he had himself 
always felt strongly in favour of the 
principle of this Bill as affecting Ireland, 
and especially as affecting the country 
districts. He was satisfied from his 
own observation that, in the south and 
west of Ireland, at all events, the amount 
of unnecessary drinking brought about 
by the temptations offered on Sundays to 
the people was to be deplored. The social 
condition of the Irish people in country 
districts and their habits as to drinking 
were different from those of the people 
of England ; and, therefore, in support- 
ing this Bill, he did not wish to be 
taken as expressing any opinion upon 
the application of its principle to 
England. But he affirmed that in 
Ireland there was greater unanimity on 
this than on almost any other social 
question that had been brought forward 
in his time. There was singular 
unanimity, not only amongst laymen, 
but also among the clergy of all denom- 
inations. He counted among his con- 
stituents nearly all the clergy of the dis- 
established Church, and 99 out of every 
100 of them joined most warmly and 
cordially with the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the desire that this Bill should 
be as soon as possible. He 
therefore trusted that on this occasion it 
might be allowed to go toa Second Read- 
ing without a division. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.) said he should be reluctant to divide 
the House against the Second Reading 
of the Bill; but the clause relating to 
the five large towns was one of deep 
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importance. At the last election he had 
declined to give pledges to the trade, and 
he had refused to endorse, on the ques- 
tion of including the five towns, the views 
of the Irish Temperance League, who, 
therefore, spoke of him as the “drunk- 
ards’ candidate.” He now felt it his 
duty to ask whether the promoters of 
the Bill would give an undertaking, 
on the lines of that given by Mr. 
Madden, which secured many votes in 
1890, and which was that an Amend- 
ment should be inserted providing for 
the closing of public houses in five 
towns at 5 o’clock instead of 7 o'clock. 
If the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
could give an assurance that such an 
Amendment should be favourably con- 
sidered with a view to its acceptance, 
then he should be able to vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill. There were 
one or two other points on which he 
would take the judgment of the Com- 
mittee when they were discussed. Com- 
plaints were made that the extension 
of the limit to six miles would in- 
volve hardship, and he had no doubt 
that it would produce a race of 
Trishmen which would be unequalled 
on the six mile stretch. 

*Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
W.) said, that he had always felt a great 
interest in this question. He regretted 
that there was not a larger attendance 
of Irish Members, but that was not the 
fault of the promoters of the Bill, and 
was no reason why it should not be pro- 
ceeded with. The way the question had 
dragged on year after year without any 
solution for it being found was, in itself, 
an argument for Home Rule. If ever 
public opinion were secured fora measure, 
the public opinion of Ireland was secured 
for a Bill dealing with Sunday Closing. 
The country was thoroughly aroused on 
the question, and was entirely in favour 
of the proposed legislation. The very 
names of the Bill’s backers were sufficient 
proof of this fact, and exhibited a remark- 
able combination of parties in support of 
the measure. It could not be said that 
the measure was in any degree coercive. 
The experience of other countries ought 
to have weight ; and effects of Sunday 
Closing in Scotland had been most bene- 
ficial, as they had been in Ireland where 
the provision was in operation. If there 
were anything coercive in the provisions, 
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the Scotch people would not have sub- 
mitted to them. He was quite satisfied 
that there would be no difficulty in ex- 
tending Sunday Closing to the five 


excluded cities in Ireland. Temperance 


reformers were always met with the 
request, on the part of their opponents, 
that they should do something other 
than what they proposed ; but no specific 
alternative was suggested. He did not 
believe in the argument that all the evils 
of intemperance resulted from bad liquor. 
He had seen the worst results where 
liquor of the best quality was used. It 
was one of the shallowest arguments 
against temperance legislation. All 
restrictions on the liquor traffic were 
more or less coercive, and if coercion 
was an argument against the Bill, it was 
equally good against any restriction 
whatever. In 1882 a canvass was taken 
in the five excluded cities of Ireland as 
to the desires of the inhabitants in 
respect of Sunday Closing. That canvass 
was taken with the greatest fairness, and 
with a desire to arrive at the real facts. 
The result was that in Dublin 34,000 
voted for Sunday Closing, and 8,000 
against ; in Belfast 23,000 voted for, 
and 2,000 against ; in Cork 9,000 voted 
for, and 1,870 against; in Limerick 
5,600 voted for, and 550 against ; 
and and in Waterford 3,400 voted 
for, and 290 against. That was 
a strong indication of the drift of public 
opinion. Anything which would tend 
to separate the ordinary trade in Ireland 
from the liquor trade would be a great 
benefit. There were two customs in the 
country which greatly extended drink- 
ing. One was the unfortunate one of 
holding fairs in the streets of the towns, 
and the other was the practice of selling 
drinks in almost all shops of every 
description. He believed that the oppo- 
sition to the Bill arose almost entirely 
from those who were interested in the 
sale of liquor. It was urged against the 
reform that it would be a very bad 
thing to injure one of the greatest indus- 
tries in Ireland. Brewing and dis- 
tilling were, in truth, some of the lesser 
industries of Ireland. He found from the 
census of 1891, that there were only 
2,398 people engaged in them. He 
should cordially support the Bill. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
expressed his regret that the least voice 
of dissent to the Second Reading of this 
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Bill had come from the North of Ireland. 
As one of the representatives of the 
great city of Belfast, he wished to inform 
the House that upon scarcely any other 
subject was there a greater consensus of 
opinion among the inhabitants of Belfast 
than upon the question of Sunday 
Closing. There was almost a unanimous 
feeling in Belfast in favour of the city 
being included in the scope of the Bill, 
and he hoped that, whatever alterations 
might be made, that feeling would be 
gratified. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said that 
an hon. Member from the North of 
of Ireland had dissociated himself from 
this Bill, as had, also, the hon. Member 
for West Clare. He also desired to 
place himself in opposition to those who 
supported the Second Reading. The 
opposition to the Bill did not come 
entirely from the North of Ireland, and 
he hoped that the Chief Secretary and 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
would concede to those who opposed it, 
that they had as much at heart the 
sobriety and moral elevation of the 
Irish people as anyone else. The 
morality and the sobriety of the Irish 
people were quite as dear to the 
Nationalists as they were to their oppo- 
nents, but it was because he, and those 
who acted with him, did not believe that 
the Bill would effect the laudable 
purpose the hon. Gentleman had in view 
that they offered opposition to it. In 
his opinion, the operation of the Bill 
would lead to the demoralisation of a 
section of the Irish people rather than to 
their elevation and improvement. Per- 
sonally, judging from the effects of tem- 
perance legislation in Scotland and in 
Wales, he thought a moderate amount 
of drinking which people could have 
under the existing law in Ireland, was 
better than a system under which a 
section of the people would be driven, as 
they inevitably would be driven if this 
Bill became law, to the secrecy of the 
shebeen or the bogus club, where they 
would only obtain the vilest and most 
deadly poison in the shape of drink. He 
regretted that the Bill should come before 
the House on the Second Reading when 
most of the representatives of Ireland 
were still holiday-making, because he 
was convinced that had they been pre- 
sent the majority of them would have 
been found to oppose the measure as 
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they did when it was last before the 
House. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone smiled, but that hon, Gentleman 
would not contradict him when he said 
that when the Bill was last before the 
House 20 Members of the party to which 
he (Mr. Crilly) had the honour to belong 
voted against it, and only 12 for it. 
Mr. T. W. RussEui: “ What about the 

Ister Members ?”] He could not answer 
for the conduct of the Ulster Members. 
All he knew was that when a popu- 
lar measure was proposed from the 
Nationalist Benches in the interest of 
Ireland the Ulster Members invariably 
opposed it, and for that reason he did 
not at all desire to be associated with 
Ulster Members in Irish matters. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone said the 
House could, with its great power, as 
easily deal with clubs and shebeens as 
it proposed to deal with licensed houses 
in Ireland. But what would happen in 
the interim? A long time must elapse 
before the House could deal with the 
clubs which would grow up if public 
houses were closed on Sunday, and even 
if they were able to achieve the feat of 
closing the clubs, were they perfectly 
satisfied that other agencies would not 
crop up of a more dangerous and vicious 
kind? The hon, Member for South 
Tyrone taunted the opponents of the 
Bill with the fact that only publicans 
were opposed to the Bill. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for West Clare 
that, naturally, in a trade matter of this 
kind the publicans took an active share 
in the agitation ; but why was it that of 
the 81 Nationalist Members none but 
fanatical teetotallers were found to back 
the Bill? He did not use the word 
fanatical in any offensive sense; he 
admired fanaticism; it had sometimes 
brought about most beneficial reform. 
The hon. Members for West Waterford, 
South Meath, South Mayo, South 
Monaghan, and North Kildare backed 
the Bill. All those Gentlemen were 
excellent colleagues and most earnest 
Nationalists, but they could scarcely 
be expected to take an _ impartial 
attitude on the question whether 
it was wise or not to sell a limited 
amount of—well, refreshment if they 
like, to the people of Ireland for six days 
of the week, and refuse to do so on the 
seventh day. The Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the Bill were all county Members ; 
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they had Sunday closing in their con- 
stituencies. Why were they not content 
with the existing condition of things, 
and thus leave the five exempted cities 
alone? Where were the representatives 
of the five exempted cities? The House 
would look in vain for any public utter- 
ance on the part of the representatives 
of the five exempted cities, showing that 
the majority of the people of those cities 
desired to come within the purview of 
the measure. Where were the repre- 
sentatives of Dublin, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and, he might almost add, Cork, 
although the name of one of the 
Members for Cork was on the back of 
the Bill? The non-appearance of the 
names of the representatives of the five 
exempted cities was due to three facts. 
[Mr. T. W. Russet: “There are the 
names of the representatives of three of 
the exempted cities on the back of the 
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miles ; and the third to establish total 
Sunday closing of public houses through- 
out Ireland. He thought the Bill should 
have been divided into two Bills. If he 
were not mistaken, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone and his temperance friends 
were originally satisfied to introduce a 
Bill dealing simply with the question of 
total Sunday closing by the inclusion of 
the five exempted cities in the law of 
Sunday Closing. But now they proposed 
to’ encroach upon the hours for the 
opening of public houses on Saturday by 
fixing the hour for closing in the ex- 
empted cities at nine o’clock. He believed 
it would be more logical and consistent 
for the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
and his friends to propose that public- 
houses should be closed altogether every 
hour of the week. If they closed public 
houses from week end to week end they 
might be able to wean people from their 


Bill.”] He excluded Belfast. [Mr. T. ‘taste for drink ; they might be able to 
W. Russg11 ; “ What about Cork?”] He| establish a universal system of tem- 
had already mentioned Cork. [Mr. T.| perance, but so long as they kept the 
W. Russet. : “ Dublin.”| The name of | public houses open on Monday, Tuesday, 
one of the representatives of the city of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Dublin appeared on the back of the Bill, Saturday, it was futile for them to think 
but it would not be contended for a|they could make the people sober by 
moment that that gentleman represented | closing the public houses from nine o’clock 
the great bulk of the working classes of | on Saturday night to Monday morning. 


Dublin. The absence from the back of 
the Bill of the names he had in view was 
due to the fact that the representatives 
of the exempted cities did not think the 
working people and the general public 
wanted the Bill, and that they were 
convinced the Bill would not work for 
the moral good of the towns affected. 
He would now turn to the Bill. [Cries 
of “Oh.”] The supporters of the 
measure had had a hearing, and surely 
those who opposed it should have some 
little chance of giving reasons for the 
faith that was in them. The Bill might 
be divided, roughly speaking, into three 
parts. The first part proposed to close 
the public rooms in the five exempted 
cities and towns on Saturday evenings 
at nine o'clock ; the second to extend the 
three mile limit for travellers to six 


Mr. D. Crilly. 








People who liked drink would get it 
whenever they wanted it. With regard 
to the retention of the limit from three 
miles to six miles, it would be better 
from the point of view of the promoters 
of the Bill to fix the limit at 20 miles, 
for they would then make it absolutely 
impossible for any working man to get 
any refreshment at all on Sunday morn- 
ings. What would be the result of ex- 
tending the limit to six miles? In 
Dublin many men of the general middle 
class, who had no desire for drink, were 
in the habit of taking country walks on 
Sunday, and he believed such men would 
be tempted to extend their walk to six 
miles, and being tired, and not liking the 
prospect of walking back another six 
miles to dinner, would get into some 
wayside public house, and meeting friends 
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there, would stay there instead of re-| the priesthood of Ireland were absolutely 
turning to their homes. He therefore in favour of the total closing of public- 


thought it would be far better if the houses in Ireland on Sundays. 


The 


limit were extended to something like | priests were not in favour of anything of 


20 miles. But the part of the Bill to|the kind. 


which he had the most rooted and funda- 
mental objection was the part which 


| 


proposed the total closing of public-| 
houses on Sundays in the five cities that | 


were at present exempted from the 
operation of the Sunday Closing Act. 
He should like the House to understand 
that there was a very strong feeling in 
Ireland against the Bill. From every 
class there had come the strongest and 
most emphatic declaration against the 
Bill, its principles, and its purposes. A 
strong minority of the Select Committee 
of 1880 reported directly against the 
Bill. Thousands upon thousands of the 
working -classes of Dublin petitioned 
against the Bill when it was before the 
House in 1893. The Trades Council of 
Dublin, a body whose right to speak on 
behalf of the artizans and labourers of 
Dublin would not be impugned, passed 
resolution after resolution against the 
Bill. Mr. Nannetti, their representa- 


tive, opposed the Bill before the Select 


Committee. Public meetings protesting 
against the Bill were held in Dublin. 
The Corporation of Dublin presented a 
petition against the Bill at the Bar of 
the House in 1888, and passed Resolution 
after Resolution of opposition toit. He 
begged to controvert the statement of 
the Chief Secretary that the priesthood 
of Ireland desired to have this Bill 
carried into law. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop 
of Dublin, and Dr. McAllister, Bishop 
of Down and Connor, were strongly op- 
posed to the total closing of public- 
houses on Sundays in Ireland. At a 
public meeting in the Father Matthew 
Hall, Dublin, and subsequently in a 
letter to the Press, Archbishop Walsh 
stated that where bogus clubs existed 
under present conditions he was adverse 
to any further restrictions of the liquor 
trade. In that he thought there was a 
complete answer to the statement that 
VOL. XXXII. [rourrn series. } 





He could multiply in- 
stances of clergymen in Ireland who 
had set their faces against the Bill. <A 
well-known Belfast priest said before the 


Select Committee on the Bill :— 


“We are strongly of opinion that there are 
other means whereby the cause of temperance 
could be more effectually promoted than by this 
Bill. The improvement of the social condition 
of the working classes would do more for tem- 
perance than coercive legislation.”’ 


Mr. O’Donel, a_ well-known Dublin 
Magistrate, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of the poorer 
classes in Dublin, said :— 


“Tt is hopeless to expect by any change in the 
law to make the working classes more sober 
until there was an improvement in their wretched 
domiciles.”’ 


In a matter of this kind, dealing with 
social reform, all sensible men ought to 
approach it not from the point of view 
of theory but from the point of view of 
experience. And what had experience 
taught them? The Chief Secretary, in 
his brief speech, in supporting the Bill, 
had instanced the case of Glasgow as 
one in which the later operation of the 
Sunday Closing Act had proved bene- 
ficial. He disputed this, and he con- 
tended that both in Wales and in Scot- 
land up to this very moment the opera- 
tion of the Sunday Closing Act had been 
a dead and dismal failure. On this very 
subject an article appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of April 9th, in which it 
was shown that shebeening in Glasgow 
at the present hour was as strong, 
virulent, and poisonous to-day as it was 
when the Sunday Closing Act was 
passed. The article stated— 


‘* This prohibition fob Closing) has led 
to the establishment of hundreds of illicit drink- 
ing places known as shebeens, where whisky, 
ale, and similar delights could be purchased 
with very little trouble and risk of detection.”’ 


He himself was 
3U 


prepared to quote 
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statistics supplied to him by high autho- 
rities which fully supported this view. 
Mr. J. WILSON (Govan) : The hon. 
Member says he has information from 
high authorities. May I ask who these 
high authorities are? His whole speech 
so far as Glasgow is concerned 
*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) : Order, 
order. The hon. Member is not entitled 
to do more than ask for the authorities. 
Mr. CRILLY said, the reason he for- 
bore from quoting statistics as to Glas- 
gow was because he was afraid of weary- 
ing the House. His point was that in 
that city the Sunday Closing Act, so far 
as the moral elevation of the people was 
concerned, was so great a failure at this 
hour as it was in the past. It was very 
difficult to get at the facts in connection 
with Scotland, but they were not so 
much at sea when they came to deal 
with Wales. In the case of the Princi- 
pality they had got the high respect- 
ability and authority of a Commission 
sent down by Parliament, presided over 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and he 
thought that House should always re- 
ceive the Report of Commissioners pre- 
sided over by Members of the other 
House with all due respect, and without 
questioning their bond fides or the 
accuracy of the evidence they circulated. 
What was the effect of the Sunday 
Closing Act in Wales? He would take 
the evidence of witnesses from the three 
large towns of Cardiff, Swansea, and 
Merthy Tydvil. Mr. Hemingway, who 
was examined before Lord Balfour's 
Commission in April, 1889, produced a 
Report dated Ist December, 1888, in 
which he said— 





‘““With reference to the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act I may say that so far as Cardiff is 
concerned it has not been successful inasmuch as 
it has been the means of an increase in 
Sunday drunkenness. That drunkenness is 
traceable to bogus clubs, and other illicit 
drinking houses which have come into exist- 
ence consequent upon the closing of public 
houses; but the figures given are by no 


means indicative of the extent of the evil, as a 
great many cases do not come under the notice 
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of the police in the streets, the ge’ 
intoxicated remaining inside the houses until 
they recover.”’ 


Superintendent Price of the Cardiff 
Borough Police was asked by Lord Bal- 
four, the Chairman of the Commission— 


‘*Do you consider the working of the Act up 
to the present time has been beneficial ?—Wrr- 
ness: I do not consider it beneficial. The 
Crarrman : In what respects is it not ?—Wrr- 
ness: Owing to the wholesale dealers, bogus 
clubs, and shebeen drinking.”’ 


In reply to a further question the wit- 
ness said that those who visited the 
clubs and shebeens were chiefly working 
men. 


‘The CHarrman: Residents in the town ?— 
Wrrvess: Yes, and those who work in the dis- 
trict and come into the town from Saturday 
night to Monday morning. The CHarmman: 
That being so the actual quantity of drink con- 
sumed per head is larger now than when the 
meow houses opened ? — Wirness: Certainly. 

e CHarrman: Do you speak with confidence 
on that point ?—Wrrvess : I do.’’ 


These were the opinions of two police 
officials, and from them he would appeal 
to the clergy of the district. The rev. 
Father Cormack, who was deputed to 
appear before the Commission as the 
representative of the Roman Catholic 
bishop and clergy of Cardiff, where he 
had resided for many years, in reply to 
the Chairman, stated :— 


‘Before the Sunday Closing Act I never 
heard of the existence of the drinking clubs in 
the town. I knew that shebeens were kept 
very few and were scarcely observable, but 
since the Act, and within a few months, clubs 
in Cardiff multiplied in all parts of the town. 
They became a familiar feature in nearly all 
the streets where there were resident masses of 
working men.”’ 


Again interrogated by the Chairman, 
Father Cormack stated that— 


‘‘when the drinking clubs were put down 
between 1886 and last year, the shebeens began 
to multiply very fast in all parts of the town. 
Along with that increase came a great increase 
of drunkenness. I will not say in the public 
streets. . . . The superintendent estimates 
the shebeens at 103 in the town. I consider that 
below the exact number of shebeens.”’ 


The rev. Gentleman then gave various 
statistics, and he went on to say that 
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there was now an increase of drunken-| 
ness in private houses, the evil of which 
was very much aggravated by tempta- 
tion to other crimes as well. The 
drinking in private houses (the witness 
continued) brought together persons of 
different ages, men and women, young, 
and old, and there was no doubt what- 
ever that a great deal of demoralisation 
had been caused by this repression of 
the evil, which drove it deeper into the 
body and spread it among private 
families. Children became accustomed to 
scenes of riotousness and drunkenness— 
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‘and although I have no figures, I may say, if 
I may be allowed to, that I think there is an 
increase in illegitimacy since the Act came into | 
operation.”’ 


He (Mr. Crilly) thought that that was a_ 
terrible indictment to bring against the 
operation of the Sunday Closing Act in 
Wales. The opinion of the priesthood of 
Ireland had been referred to. What did 
the Rev. Canon Richards, of Swansea, say 
with reference to the result of Sunday 
closing in Wales. Asked by the Chair- 
man of the Commission as to the general | 
effect of the Act, he said, the Act was 
demoralising all round, demoralising 
to the people who obtain drink sur- 
reptitiously, demoralising to the publican | 
who had to run the risk of detection in | 
breaking the Act or losing a part of his 
custom, demoralising to the children who 
generally were the agents for procuring 
the liquor, or were put in the streets to' 
watch the police, demoralising to 
the police, who had to go through a 
series of dodges and adopt a system of | 
espionage in order to discover illicit | 
drinking, and demoralising to the bench, | 
because a magistrate who on Sunday | 
had sent his butler for a bottle of old! 
crusted port would next morning on the | 
bench condemn a poor man who had | 
simply sent for a pint of beer. But he 
need not fall back upon the Catholic 
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Rev. James Allen Smith, the Vicar of 
Swansea and a Canon of Lincoln, in 
the course of his evidence said, the Act, 
speaking generally, had done some good, 
but in other directions it had not only 
not wrought good but there was the 
question whether it had not wrought 
much harm. Asked in what direction 
did he think the Act had not done 
good the rev. gentleman said— 

‘*T think it has driven men away from their 
homes for the purpose of obtaining drink, and 
from observation and information which has 


been given me I think it has led to the estab- 
lishment of clubs.”’ 


The Police Superintendent, stationed in 
Swansea for 19 years, admitted that the 
convictions for Sunday drunkenness had 
increased since the passing of the Act, 
and attributed the increase to working 
men being prevented getting drink in a 
legal way. Mr. John Thomas, who was 
48 years a member of the Glamorgan 
County Police Force, and for 21 years 
attached to the Merthyr Tydvil Division, 
gave evidence as to the increase of 


drunkenness in Aberdare since the Act 


was passed, and in answer to Sir Richard 
Harrington, said there was more general 
intemperance in the district since the 


passing of the Act than before. The 
Roman Catholic priest in Merthyr 


Tydvil was asked by the Chairman of 
the Committee if he wished to express 
an opinion as to the state of matters on 
Sundays at the present time. The 
witness said— 

‘It is difficult for me to understand how 
they could be worse than at present. In the 


back streets there is a very great amount of 
drunkenness.”” 


Again the rev. gentleman said— 


“T do not think there is nearly so much 
drunkenness on the week days as on Sundays.’’ 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
move that the question be now put. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. Mem- 





priesthood, upon the clergy of the| ber will not continue to read extracts 
Church to which he belonged. The | at much greater length, and that it will 
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be unnecessary for me to put the ques- 
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tion. There are only 50 minutes left, 
which time could not be profitably em- 
ployed on any other measure. 

Mr. CRILLY trusted the extracts 
he had read had had some influence on 
the House. He could read other ex- 
tracts, but he did not want to take 
up the time of the House; he had no 
object in doing so. Judging from the 
result of the operation of Sunday Closing 
in Scotland and Wales, he was con- 
vinced it would be a mistake to apply 
the Sunday Closing Act to the five 
exempted cities of Ireland. He _ con- 
sidered that the people of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick and Waterford 
had as much right to be able to get 
refreshment on the Sunday as the people 
of London had. Why was not a Sunday 
Closing Bill brought in for London? If 
Ireland was to be muzzled why not 
London? He traversed everything said 
by the Chief Secretary, and because he 
believed the Bill would lead to the de- 
moralisation of a section of the Irish 
people he intended to give it his 
strenuous opposition. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) said, that as the Bill would 
largely affect the working classes in Ire- 
land he might be permitted to say a 
word or two from the labour point of 
view. He did not agree with all his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Crilly) had said. He 
did not take the view that a great 
amount of harm would be done by Sun- 
day closing, but there were one or two 
points which deserved consideration. In 
the first place some consideration must 
be shown for the people who were em- 
ployed in the public houses, and for that 
reason he was rather inclined to support 
the Bill. But he was not in favour of 
entire Sunday closing, because he had 
had considerable experience in Cardiff 
and in Glasgow. He found that the 
operation of the Sunday Closing Act 
in Glasgow and Cardiff had not led 
to a diminution of drunkenness. The 
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shebeens of Cardiff were a disgrace to the 
town, and they had largely increased in 
number in consequence of entire Sunday 
closing there. He thought a death blow 
might be struck at the shebeens by a 
partial opening of public houses on Sun- 
day. If public houses were opened for 
an hour or two some opportunity of rest 
and recreation would be afforded the 
people who were employed in the houses, 
while the working men would be able to 
get what they required in the way of 
refreshment. There were more drunken 
people to be seen on Sunday morning in 
Glasgow than in any other town or city 
in the country. (“Oh”) He spoke from 
his own observation. He had crossed 
many of the bridges in Glasgow early on 
Sunday morning and met 10, 12, and as 
many as 20 people struggling across. 
He had seen these things himself, and 
he was not going to take the word of 
any hon. Member as against the evidence 
of his own eyes. Such a state of affairs 
was not found in towns where the 
public houses were open for a certain 
number of hours. He did not think, 
however, that it was right to keep public 
houses open on Sundays for as many 
hours as they could be kept open now. It 
was a disgrace to working men that they 
should ask that public houses should be 
kept open so long for their convenience, 
for those who worked in public houses 
were thereby greatly inconvenienced. 
He hoped that the proposals made in 
this Bill would be modified, and that the 
temperance party would be satisfied with 
a limitation of the Sunday hours. 

*Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) wished to refute the extra- 
ordinary statements which the House 
had just heard. A poet had said that 
some individuals “think all men are 
mortal but themselves.” When listening 
to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down it struck 
him that some men thought no men 
sober but themselves. Statistics proved 
that in Glasgow, in the 24 hours 
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between 8 o'clock on Sunday morning 
and 8 o'clock on Monday morning, 
the number of arrests for drunkenness 
amounted to only one-sixth or one- 
eighth of the number of arrests on any 
other day of the week. No one wanted 
the public houses to be opened on Sun- 
days in Glasgow ; even the publicans 
were perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement. Since restrictions had 
been put upon the opening of public 
houses in Scotland there had been a 
marked diminution in drunkenness. 
The experience of Glasgow and of all 
Scotland told in the most marked and 
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working classes public houses ought to 
be opened for a short time on Sundays. 
He was, therefore, more in favour of a 
reduction of the hours than in favour of 
total closing. A reduction of the hours 
would not be open to the objection 
raised against total closing—namely, 
that it would lead to more drinking in 
private dwellings. However, as an 
Ulster Member, he felt bound to record 
his vote in support of the Bill. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.), explained that he would gladly go 
into the same Lobby with the hon. Mem- 





powerful manner in favour of the Bill | ber opposite (Mr. T. W. Russell) if he 
before the House. Statements such as | thought that the Bill would effect the 
those made by the hon. Member who/ object that the hon. Member had in view. 
had just sat down might express what | But he had listened attentively to the 
he thought he saw in Glasgow, but | arguments adduced in support of the 
certainly did not represent the real state measure, and he had failed to discover 
of things. ; |that from the five exempted cities any 

Mr. P. DUNBAR BARTON [expression of opinion had come in favour 
(Armagh, Mid) said, that as the repre- of the Bill. If he could think that the 
sentative of an Ulster constituency he | Bill would tend to the social elevation of 
could not refrain from giving his vote in | the people he would heartily support it, 
favour of this Bill, and he should vote | but his conviction, arising out of personal 
for it in deference to public opinion in | observation, was that the Bill, instead of 
the locality which had returned him to attaining the objects of the hon. Mem- 
Parliament. But he could not give that | ber for South Tyrone, would rather have 
vote without some qualification. Hea contrary tendency. It would be likely 
was on the Board of Directors of one of | to increase the illicit traffic in drink. 
the largest brewery companies in Ire- He inclined to the belief that if the hon. 
land, and was in a position to know that | Member for South Tyrone would endea- 
allegations detrimental to the character | vour to diminish the number of drinking 
of the publicans of Ireland were un-| clubs in Dublin, the cause of temperance 
founded and unfair. They were an| reform would be likely to gain far more 
honest and honourable body of men, who | than it would gain under this Bill, which 
had a very difficult business to carry on, would interfere with a trade which was 
and he believed that, on the whole, they recognised by the State. At present in 
carried on the difficult business with | Dublin, in clubs which were supposed 
propriety and credit to themselves. Any | to be open to members only, the law was 
excessive drinking that occurred among violated every Sunday. Members were 
the Irish people or any part of them was |supposed to have tickets, but these 
due not so much to vicious habits as to | tickets were never used, and a member 
convivial and social proclivities. The could go to a clnb and take adozen com- 
general charge of excessive drinking, | panions with him. He would prefer to 
sometimes made against the Irish people, | see a man taking a drink in a public 
was greatly exaggerated, if not ground-| house openly and honestly, rather than 
less. He was of the opinion, shared by |see him getting intoxicated in a club. 
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In Cork, many clubs would spring into 
existence if this measure passed, and the 
results would be disastrous to the work- 
ing men themselves and injurious to their 
children. Instead of spending their time 
at home, working men would spend their 
time in these clubs, and the habit of 
drinking would increase. In Dublin, 
raids had been made upon clubs, and 
fines had been imposed ranging from 
£50 to £100, and yet people had not 
been deterred from carrying on this 
illicit traffic. Would the closing of 
public houses be likely to decrease the 
number of clubs in existence and to 
lessen the evil of drink? No; the un- 
fortunate man who had the craving for 
drink would go to a club, and so the law 
would be defeated because there a man 
could sit and drink from morning until 
night. He opposed this Bill then, 
because he knew the evil results of these 
clubs, and he was supported in his 
opposition by the opinion of the people 
of the five exempted cities. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone was in error 
in thinking that there was no expres- 
sion of opinion from the working 
men of those cities. In Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Belfast there 
had been strong denunciations of this 
measure. At a meeting in Cork in 1888, 
which was open only to legitimate 
tradesmen, a Resolution was passed 
almost unanimously against the provi- 
sions of an exactly similar measure. He 
wished the House would realise that 
instead of tending to the increase of 
temperance, instead of abolishing the 
evil which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone alleged existed, this Bill would 
have a contrary effect. Working men 
who in many places had not comfortable 
dwellings would resort to clubs, and 
knowing the evils of the club system, he 
declared that it was far better that a 
working man should go into a public 
house and take his drink publicly than 
that he should frequent a club. He did 
not think that the people who were 
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employed in public houses had any great 
reason to complain of the hours of work. 
If public houses were closed throughout 
Sunday working men would drink in 
clubs or at home, where the child would 
see the father drinking. The idea of 
drinking would then become familiar to 
the child, who, in consequence, would 
very likely develop drinking habits in 
manhood instead of becoming a sober 
member of society. It was not the 
wealthy classes who would be affected 
by this measure, but those people who 
owing to their position in life could not 
go into hotels. On the class that re- 
sorted to hotels no observation was kept 
by the police. Those who composed it 
had free admission to hotels at all hours, 
for they had good clothes to their backs. 
The man who had an inferior coat to his 
back was the man whom the police 
watched. Whilst the hotels in Dublin 
and Cork were passed over by the police, 
severe attention was bestowed upon the 
public houses. He should like to see a 
Bill introduced for the purpose of doing 
away with the present club system. As 
long, however, as that system continued 
to exist a Bill such as they were now 
considering would do no good, for instead 
of diminishing the drink evil, instead of 
bringing comfort and happiness into the 
home of the working man, it would have 
the effect of extending the club system, 
and would encourage the pernicious 
practice of private drinking. 


The House divided: — Ayes 168; 
Noes 69.—(Division List, No. 45). 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL Moved, that 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

Mr. D. CRILLY rose to oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to Move that the Ques- 
tion be now put. 
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Mr. SPEAKER not accepting the 
Motion, 

Mr. CRILLY said, that on a previous 
occasion the Second Reading of a Bill of 
which he was in charge was carried at a 
quarter past five, and he then Moved 
that it should be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade ; but the House in 
its wisdom refused to allow him to have 
it so Committed, although in the pre- 
vious week the Pistols Bill of the hon. 
Member for Brixton had been referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law. On 
this occasion, seeing that most of the 
men who were interested in this Question 
were away in Ireland, he thought the 
House should pause before it permitted 
a Bill of this character and scope to be 
transmitted to the Standing Committee. 
There was a great deal of difference of 
opinion upon this Bill, and he could not 
see for the life of him why it should be 
allowed to remain in the keeping of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. Those 
who were opposed to the Bill were not 
members of the Standing Committee. 
He had a great interest in this Bill, and 
had followed and pursued it for the last 
ten years, and not being a member of 
the Standing Committee, he could not see 
why the Bill should be withdrawn from 
his purview. He thought the House 
ought to protest against this trick of 
Moving, five minutes before the half-hour, 
that the Bill should be sent to the Stand- 
ing Committee. Surely, if hon. Members 
had any consideration for their constitu- 
encies they would not allow a Bill, which 
affected the social condition of thousands 
of people, to go out of the control of the 
House. He could understand a technical 
Bill being sent up to a Standing Com- 
mittee, but he could not understand why 
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and he trusted that the hon. Member 
would not move that the Question be 
now put, This was a very large question. 
It had been before the House for years 
and years, and had raised strong opposi- 
tion on one side or the other, and it was 
in his opinion trifling with the dignity 
of the House of Commons to attempt to 
send such a Bill to a Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp FREDERICK HAMILTON 
(Tyrone, N.) Moved “ that the Question 
be now put.” 

Mr. Speaker having accepted the 
motion, 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 69.—( Division List No. 46.) 


149 ; 


Question put accordingly :— 


The House divided :—Ayes, 151; 


Noes, 68.—( Division List No. 47.) 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT. 


Queen’s Answer to Address (9th 


April),—Resolution reported : 


““That the annual sum of four thousand 
pounds net be granted to Her Majesty out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the said annuity 
to commence and take effect upon the day upon 
which the Right Honourable Arthur Wellesley 
Peel, late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
ceased to hold the office of Speaker of the House 
of Commons, to be settled in the most beneficial 
manner upon, and to continue during the life of, 
him the said Right Honourable Arthur 
Wellesley Peel.” 








a Bill, which dealt with a large social | 
question, as this one did, should be taken 
away from examination by the House} 
and shunted upstairs. They all knew | 
what happened in the Standing Com-; Bill ordered to be brought in by 
mittee, and therefore he strongly pro-|Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the 


tested against the Bill being sent there, | Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 


Resolution agreed to. 


| 
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Bill for settling and securing an 
Annuity upon the right honourable 
Arthur Wellesley Peel in consideration 
of his eminent services; presented 
accordingly [amid cheers| and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
to-morrow, and to be printed.—{ Bill 
211.) 


DISTRESS BILL (LORDS). 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill, and resumed the consideration 
of Mr. E. Pickersgill’s new Clause, 
dealing with illegal distress, the Debate 
on which was adjourned on April 8. 


Clause agreed to and added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) 
moved the following new Clause :— 

‘*In any proceeding against any person for 
an offence under this Act, such person shall be 
competent, but not compellable, to give evidence, 
and the wife of such person may be required to 
attend to give evidence as an ordinary witness 
in the case, and shall be competent, but not 
compellable, to give evidence.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. T. Rei, Dundee) explained that this 
was a clause which was very commonly 
added to Bills nowadays, in order to 
enable a person charged with an offence | 
under a particular Statute to give| 
evidence on his own behalf. 





Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


The Bill, as amended, reported. 


LARCENY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, 
Bill read 2°. 
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Tut PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Euuis, Merionethshire) moved that the 
name of the Attorney General be added 
to the Select Committee on the Rules of 
the Road at Sea. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON sug- 
gested that the seamen ought to be 
represented on the Committee. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS thought that the 
Committee as proposed would be a fair 
representation of the House, but he was 
quite willing to consider whether a Mem- 
ber, as desired by the hon. Member, 
could be added, as it was still competent 
to appoint two more members to serve 
on the Committee. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
8.) thought it was hardly fair to alter 
the constitution of the Committee, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr.T. Gibson Bowles) and others, 
who had taken a great interest in the 
subject, and who had assented to the 
Committee as now constituted. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON rose 
to address the House again, but, 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said 
that the hon. Member had already 
spoken. 


Question put, 


That Mr. Attorney General be a Mem- 
ber of the Committee. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON opposed 
the Motion, and 


Motion accordingly stood over. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 25th April 1896. 





The House met at Three of the Clock. 


MOTION. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. George Russell, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, under 
the Metropolitan Police Act 1886, relating to 
lands in the parishes of St. Pancras and 
Wimbledon. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, and to be printed.—[Bill 212.] 


LANDS CLAUSES (TAXATION OF 
COSTS) BILL.—[u.1.]. 


Read 1°; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 213}. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- | 


WAY BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Bill, 


Mr.'D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
District) said, that he should object to 
a Second Reading being given to the 
Bill until the Directors of the Company 
had had an opportunity of reconsidering 
their attitude in regard to certain action 
of their officials in that part of the coun- 
try which the new powers were asked 
for—namely, North Wales. The Com- 
pany had used the powers it already pos- 
sessed in a way prejudicial to the 
interests of the inhabitants. He was 
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aware that, under the ruling of the late 
Speaker, given in 1891, it would be out 
of order to discuss a question of the 
general policy of the railway company 
when the remedy rested not with the 
company but with some outside autho- 
rity. With regard to the crying griev- 
ance which he now brought before the 
House, the redress rested entirely and 
alone with the London and North 
| Western Railway. Some time ago 
\it was observed that the Directors 
were weeding out their Welsh-speaking 
workmen on this railway. The Directors, 
with whom he entered into communica- 





tion on the subject, asked him to submit 
| specific instances of workmen who had 
| been discharged because they were un- 
‘able to speak English; and he gave a 
number of cases, into which the Directors 
professed to institute an inquiry. They 
stated in a letter that the reason for the 
| dismissal of these men was not that they 
were unable to speak English; but 
what it was they would not divulge. 
That left the impression on other em- 
_ployers of labour that the men had been 
dismissed for incompetence. The Direc- 
tors, however, promised that nothing of 
the kind should occur again; and for 
| two years there was no ground for com- 
plaiat. But a short time ago they 
resumed the old policy. Their attention 
| was again called to the matter, and he 
| would read to the House a letter written 
‘in reply by one of the chief officials of 
| the company. 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
|understand the hon. Member proposes 
| to object to the Third Reading of this 
| Bill on the ground that the railway 
company have adopted a certain policy 
|as regards the non-employment of what 
the hon. Gentleman describes as mono- 
glot Welsh platelayers. It seems to me 
that would be a course that would be 
‘out of order (Saperttion cheers} on a 
Bill of this kind and at this hour. It is 
my duty to see that the time devoted to 
private business is consumed solely with 
those matters which are relevant to pri- 
vate business. I quite understand the hon. 
Gentleman is seeking to show that the 
case he has in mind is relevant. So far 
I quite understand what his point is ; 
but it seems to me it would be out of 
order to raise the question on this pri- 
vate Bill. The conditions of employment 
is a matter of general policy not confined 
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to a single railway company; it does 
not affect the making of this particular 
line; it does not affect the particular 
locality or the particular public for 
whom the line is to be made; it is a 
question of policy which refers to all 
railway companies, at least, in all parts 
of Wales. It should be applicable not 
to any one company only, but to all 
companies working railways in any part 
of the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”| Under 
these circumstances it appears to me 
that the course of argument which the 
hon. Member is adopting is out of order 
on this occasion. [Opposition cheers. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he 
would bow absolutely to the Speaker’s 
ruling, but he might be permitted to point 
out he was objecting more particularly 
to the 11th and 13th Sections of the Bill. 
The London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company asked the House of Com- 
mons to give them special powers with 
regard to the acquisition of lands in a 
particular part of the Principality where 
he thought they had already misused 
their powers. As he could not go into 
the reasons why he objected to those 
clauses he would move that the Debate 
be adjourned for a month (hear, hear], 
in order to give the directors of the 
company an opportunity of reconsidering 
their decision. 

Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) said it was not possible for 
him to enter into the subject upon which 
the hon. Member who moved the ad- 
journment was about to proceed, because 
the Speaker had ruled it out of order, 
but he desired to say a word with re- 
gard to one statement the hon. Gentle- 
man had made. The hon. Member 
spoke of an earlier occasion on which 
he brought certain cases of alleged hard- 
ships before the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. These 
cases were most carefully gone into, and 
he assured the House they had nothing 
to do with the employment of men as 
Welshmen or as Welsh-speaking Welsh- 
men, or in any other respect as regarded 
their nationality or their language. He 
had also to say there was, so far as he 
was informed, no foundation whatever 
for the statement that the railway com- 
pany admitted anything—— 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Gloucester, 
Stroud): I rise to order, Mr. Speaker. 
Is the right hon. Gentleman in order in 
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referring to topics which were mentioned 
by the hon. Member, for Carnarvon 
Boroughs and which you said ought not 
to be touched upon ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, the 
policy of the company cannot be argued, 
but, at the same time, the hon. Member 
having made reference to a certain point 
—an attack upon the company—lI think 
I ought not to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman in what, I am sure, will be a 
short statement. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): May we reply to it? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There cannot be 
anything in the nature of a general 
discussion. 

Mr. PLUNKET said he was not re- 
ferring to a question of policy, but to 
a statement of fact, which he challenged. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : What about 
the circular ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that the state- 
ment of fact was that the Railway Com- 
pany so far admitted the grounds of the 
charges made that they gave an under- 
taking that no such thing should occur 
again. So far as he was informed, no 
such undertaking or condition of any 
kind was ever given. As to the Motion 
for Adjournment, he had only to say 
that the main object of the Bill in all 
its clauses, and especially in the clauses 
referring to Wales, was to give additional 
facilities to the public. If the Bill were 
adjourned, or if it were thrown out, the 
results would be much more injurious to 
the people of Wales and of the other 
portions of the country affected than to 
the London and North Western Com- 
pany. He would be ready at any time 
to meet the hon. Member’s charges, if 
they were the charges which he had seen 
in the newspapers and elsewhere. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had furnished 
the best argument for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate for, at any rate, a 
short period, inasmuch as he had chal- 
lenged the accuracy of the statement of 
fact made by the hon. Member for the 
Carnarvon Boroughs. It was well to 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman 
was one of the directors of the London 
and North Western Railway Company ; 
he was a man peculiarly interested in 
that great monopoly, and the fact that 
he had made statements which hon. 
Members disputed was the very best 
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ground for the Adjournment of the 


Debate. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman, who 
was generally very fair, would consent 
to the Adjournment of the Debate, not 
necessarily for a month, but for a few | 
days, in order that the directors of the 
company and the hon. Members from 
Wales might have an opportunity of | 
coming to terms. He understood that | 
they could not discuss this matter on } 
this Bill, but if necessary he should be 
glad to join the hon. Gentleman from 
Wales and throw out a Bill without 
giving their reasons ; but he hoped that 
with an adjournment the London and 
North-Western Railway would do what 
was right in this case. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, that, as 
a Welshman, a Welsh-speaking Welsh- 
man, and also as a shareholder in the) 
London and North Western Railway, and | 
as a Member of the House of Commons, | 
he was quite prepared to accept the 
result of throwing out the Bill until the 
directors of the company, which he could | 
not but denominate as a most arrogant | 
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Mr. PLUNKET : That is a very long 


time. [Cries of “ A week.”] 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) suggested that the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon had been met in a fair way 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
thought the object would be attained if 
there were an adjournment for a 
fortnight. 


Commission. 


Debate adjourned for a fortnight. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE AGED POOR COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the Government has considered the 
various Reports made by members of the 
Royal Commission on the Provision for 
Old Age; and what action they propose 
to take in regard to this question ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 


company, could be brought to their' GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
senses. (Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, | Reports of the Royal Commission on this 
it seemed to him bad policy on the part important subject show very great differ- 
of the London and North Western Rail-| ence of opinion among its Members. It 
way Company to fly in the face of local | appears, however, that a majority of 
public opinion upon a matter thatevoked|them, in their separate Reports or 
national sentiment to an extraordinary | Memoranda, are of opinion that further 
degree. In his opinion the right hon.|examination should be made of the 
Gentleman who supported the Third) various schemes for old age pensions, 
Reading of the Bill had, in the face of | with the object of ascertaining whether 
his traversing the facts alleged by the | the difficulties and objections which have 
hon. Member for the Carnarvon been raised to them can be removed. 
Boroughs, no choice but to accept the|In view of this the Government will 
Adjournment of the Debate. If in the| take measures for a further examination 
meantime the right hon. Gentleman /|of the matter, but they are not able at 
could prove that the statements of the | present to come to any final decision on 
hon. Members were untrue, he would | the subject. 
win many hon. Members to his side. Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
Mr. PLUNKET said, he and the Rail-| West Derby) : May I ask the right hon. 
way Company had not the least objection | Gentleman whether that portion of the 





to any amount of inquiry. He had only 
to repeat that he trusted the adjourn- 
ment would not be of a kind that would 
baffle a Bill, the passing of which was 
much more to the interest of the public 
than of the company. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman agree to an ad- 
journment for a month ? 





Report which refers to friendly societies, 
and which will involve buta slight alter- 
ation of a non-controversial character in 
the law relating to friendly societies, 
has been considered by the Government 4 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That has 
not yet been considered by the Depart- 
ment concerned, but I will communicate 
with the Department, and I have no 
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doubt that a communication will be 
made to the friendly societies. 

*Tuze SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hipsert, Oldham): 
I wish to say, in answer to my hon. 
Friend opposite, that the Treasury is 
about to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Friendly Societies Act, which will con- 
tain some of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. WALTER LONG: May I ask 
does, it include such an alteration in the 
Act of 1870 as will enable juvenile 
societies to be merged in adult societies ? 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT: Yes. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any intimation of the 
time when he will be able to state 
definitely the measures the Government 
intend to take ? 

Mr. SHAW 
present. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, whatever his Department may 
contemplate in connection with friendly 
societies, he will see that those societies 
have ample notice of what the Depart- 
ment intend to do? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Most 
certainly. 


Mysterious Death in 


LEFEVRE: Not at 


VILLAGE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment has decided as to the legality of 
school boards granting allowances for 
the board in villages of children residing 
at distances too great to enable them to 
attend school from home ; and whether, 
if such allowances are held to be illegal, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
how children so situated can be pro- 
vided with education ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gerorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Scotch Education De- 
partment have been advised that there 
is nothing in the Education Acts which 
enables School Boards to grant allow- 
ances for board under any circumstances, 
except under the Blind and Deaf Mute 
Children Act, 1890. The cases where 
children reside so far from school as to 
make their attendance impossible are 
rare, ond vhe Depariment holds that 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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each case should be considered on its own 
merits. We are ready to advise where 
the circumstances are brought to our 
notice. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN INDIA. 
Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.): 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| India—(1) what steps, if any, have been 
‘taken by the various local governments 
|and administrations in India with 
|respect to the recommendations of the 
Viceroy in Council, under date 17th 
| August, 1882, relating to discipline and 
‘moral training in schools and colleges in 
India; and (2) whether he will call for 
a Return showing in what respects the 
several suggestions and desires of the 
Viceroy in Council, contained in the 
above-mentioned document, especially 
the desire that each Local Government 
and administration should, either by the 
appointment of a committee, or by 
employing selected individuals who need 
not be officials, or by the offer of suit- 
able prizes, effect a revision of readers in 
the Government schools in a direction 
indicated, have been carried out, and 
with what results ? 

Take UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. GerorGe Rossetti, North 
Beds), answering in the absence of Mr. 
Henry Fowrier: The Secretary of 
State is not in a position to give a com- 
plete reply to the first branch of this 
question, but he will have no objection 
to call for a Return showing what has 
been done in the matter of revising the 
text-books, or to carry out any of the 
other suggestions of the Government of 
India as to which my hon. Friend 
specially desires information. 





MYSTERIOUS DEATH IN BALLO LOCH, 
FIFE. 


Mr. HERBERT PAUL: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for West Fife (Mr. 
BirreE.L), I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether his attention has been 
called to the mysterious death of a man 
whose body was recently found in Ballo 
Loch, Fife, and to the delay of the 
county Procurator Fiscal in the matter, 
and to the delay of that official to holda 
public court of inquiry into the case, and 
to his not ordering a post-mortem 
examination of the deceased; and 
whether it is his intention to propose 
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any alteration of the present method of 
inquiry into sudden and violent deaths 
in Scotland ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Ba.rour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
The body was found in Ballo Loch on 
Sunday the 24th of March. Information 
was at once given to the police; and on 
the following day the Procurator Fiscal 
directed Dr. Hay, of Leslie, to make an 
examination of the body, which was 
immediately done. Dr. Hay reported 
that there was nothing to suggest that 
the death was due to violence, and that 
the whole appearances showed that it 
was due to drowning. As the body was 
still unidentified on Tuesday the 26th, 
the Procurator Fiscal telegraphed to Dr. 
Hay authorising him to make a post- 
mortem examination ; but on the same 
day the body was identified by the 
father of the deceased, who objected to 
a post-mortem examination being made, 
as he was quite satisfied that death was 
caused by drowning, and that there were 
no grounds for suspicion. Dr. Hay 
again expressed himself as fully satisfied 
with respect to the cause of death, and 
the body was accordingly handed over to 
the relatives for burial. In the mean- 
time the Procurator Fiscal made full 
inquiry in regard to the movements of 
the deceased since he left Edinburgh 
on the 19th of March. As the result 
of the whole investigation there is no 
ground for suspecting violence or foul 
play. There is no authority, according 
to the law or practice of Scotland, for 
holding a public inquiry in such a case ; 
but I consider that the Procurator 
Fiscal should have gone as soon as 
possible to the place where the body was, 
and personally made such investigation 
as he could there. Except as regards 
the class of cases to which the Fatal 
Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Bill re- 
lates, there is no intention to propose 
any alteration of the present law and 
practice of Scotland in regard to inquiries 
into sudden or violent deaths. 


SURGEON MAJOR-GENERAL GIRAUD. 
Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, whether, and for what specified 
period, the services of Surgeon Major- 
General C. H. Giraud, Principal Medical 
Officer at Netley, has been extended 
beyond the age laid down by Regulation 
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for retirement ; and whether, and when, 
the period of extension was notified to 
the Officer concerned. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs) : The services of Surgeon 
Major General Giraud have not been 
extended beyond the maximum age laid 
down by Regulation for retirement. 
The age laid down by the Royal Warrant 
for retirement of a Surgeon Major 
General is 62 when the interests of 
the public service would be materially 
advanced by his retention to that age ; 
and it was deemed advisable to retain 
Dr. Giraud’s services at Netley till he 
reached that age. He was_ verbally 
informed of this at the time it was so 


decided. 


THE MOMBASA AND UGANDA 
RAILWAY. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having regard to the terms of 
the Report of Sir Gerald Portal and 
what has since occurred, what are the 
intentions of the Government with 
reference to the construction of the 
Mombasa and Uganda Railways ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): The question of the Railway 
in East Africa is under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but T am 
not able at present to make any state- 
ment on the subject. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS IN INDIA, 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of Bengal obtained the 
consent of the Behar Planters’ Associa- 
tion to the Bill for the maintenance of 
the Record of Rights, and for recovering 
the costs of Cadastral Surveys, imposing 
on the land of Bengal heavy additional 
taxation, on the express pledge of the 
Government that the Patwari Regulation 
of 1817 should be abolished ; whether 
the Secretary of State in a subsequent 
despatch encouraged the expectation of 
abolition ; whether the Government of 
Bengal, at the last moment, when the 
Bill came from the Select Committee to 
be into law by the Legislative 
Council, admitted the promise, but stated 
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that they had amply redeemed it by their 
endeavours to get the Regulation re- 
pealed, but stated that the Government 
of India had decided against repeal, and 
that, consequently, they had struck out 
the repealing Clause ; whether the Maha- 
rajah of Durbhanga, as an_ elected 
member of the Council,'thereon declared 
that this would be generally regarded as 
a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government ; and, whether the Secretary 
of State will either veto the Bill, or 
instruct the Government of India to 
permit the Government of Bengal to 
fulfil their promise ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It was 
stated by the Bengal Government that a 
part of their scheme was to repeal the 
Patwari Regulation ; but the Secretary 
of State for India is not aware that an 
express pledge was given that it should 
be repealed. The Secretary of State, in 
July 1894, assented to the proposal for 
repeal. The Report of the Bengal 
Council proceedings of the 9th March, 
when the Bill was discussed and referred 
to a Select Committee, has not yet 
reached the Secretary of State ; so he is 
unable to verify the quotations from 
speeches made at that debate. But, so 
far as he is aware, the Select Committee 
have not yet reported on the Bill. The 
Secretary of State is unable to say what 
action he will take until he receives the 
Act in its final shape, and the discussions 
of the Bengal Council thereon. 


CHITRAL. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether, in view of the fact 
that the present Ruler of Chitral, Amir- 
ul-Mulk, secured his present position by 
murdering his brother, it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
support Amir-ul-Mulk as Ruler of 
Chitral ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As the 
question of the policy to be pursued in 
Chitral is under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the Secre- 
tary of State must request the hon. 
Member to postpone his question for the 
present. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 


Mr. H. T, Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
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a Return of all elementary school 
| teachers, male and female, who are at 
| present occupied in the work of educa- 
| tion, and have attained the ages of 60 
‘and 65 respectively ? 
| Tue VICE PRESIDENT or ne 
|;COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp 
York, W.R., Holderness): A Return 
| including this information, for all certifi- 
cated teachers employed in elementary 
|public schools during the year ended 
3lst August 1890, was furnished on the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kingston, in 1891, when the School 
Board for London Superannuation Bill 
was under consideration by a Select 
Committee of this House, of which the 
hon. Baronet was Chairman. The 
figures of this Return, which will also 
be found more fully analysed in Appen- 
dix 10 to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, were used as the basis of the 
calculations made by the Departmental 
Committee in its recent investigations 
into the general question of teachers’ 
superannuation, and that Committee did 
not find it necessary to ask that a fresh 
Return should be prepared. Such a 
Return would involve a great deal of 
labour, and I hardly think it is neces- 
sary at present ; butif the hon. Member 
still wishes to press for it, it can be 
| furnished. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he proposes, during the 





present Session, to introduce any 
measure for the superannuation of 
teachers in the public elementary 


schools, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by him, with the con- 
currence of the Treasury, to consider 
the question ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This is a very large 
question which involves a very large 
sum of money, and requires very careful 
consideration ; but the Government are 
'not without hopes of being able to deal 
with it in the course of this 
| Session. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he can state the number of nu- 
successful candidates at the last examina- 
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tion for the First Division of the Civil 
Service to whom appointments have 
been offered ; whether it is intended to 
give any further appointments to un- 
successful candidates; and whether he 
has considered the advisability of adopt- 
ing the alternative course of promoting 
clerks from the Second Division to such 
appointments ¢ 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The term 
“ unsuccessful candidates” is misleading. 
The recent examination was held in 
order to fill eight existing vacancies and 
others that might occur during the next 
six months. Two such have occurred. 
No candidate has been, or will be, offered 
an appointment who has not shown 
himself to be fully qualified, nor has any 
one been appointed who has not graduated 
in Honours at the University. Although 
it is not pro to depart from the 
established principle that admission to 
the First Division shall be by com- 
petitive examination, the Treasury is 
always ready to consider a recommen- 
dation from the head of a Department 
for the promotion of a Second Division 
clerk of exceptional ability and quali- 
fications to fill such a vacancy in his 
Department. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES BY BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether a contract has been 
entered into with an English firm at 
Zanzibar to convey a Government 
steamer from the Coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake; whether the contractor is 
allowed to employ Zanzibar slaves to 
carry portions of the steamer and the 
necessary fittings ; and whether the edict 
-originating in Sir Gerald Portal’s warn- 
ing that the employment of slaves by 
British subjects in those caravans en- 
courages the slave trade, has recently 
been made void ; if so, for what cause ? 

Sir E. GREY: A launch has been 
bought from an English firm, who have 
contracted to deliver it on the Victoria 
Nyanza. The contractér will have to 
comply with the existing regulations of 
the Zanzibar Government for the en- 
gagement of porters, so far as they are 
recruited at Zanzibar. The chief origin 
of the edict alluded to was the scarcity 
of lahour in Zanzibar, and it had no 
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special reference to slaves. It is con- 
sidered that the interests of Zanzibar 
and the good treatment of the porters 
employed are protected by the present 
regulations. 


Patents. 


PATENTS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade in view of the fact that there 
are in and out of this country 1,339,062 
old and new patents up to lst January 
1894, can he state whether there are 
abstract indexes of all these patents, 
complete and fully classified, available to 
the public to consult in London, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, or other 
large business centres; and whether, 
short of a costly trial at law, any Eng- 
lish patent under our present system of 
issue is definitely known to be valid and 
free from old matter from one or more 
of the foregoing patents ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) : Printed weekly and annual indexes 
of all British patents are regularly sup- 
plied to libraries in the cities referred to 
by the hon. Member, and also to 31 
other business centres. It is well known 
that the grant of a patent carries with 
it no guarantee of validity. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the all-round 
average lifetime of patents in this coun- 
try for the year 1892 was only about 
four years ten months and two weeks ; 
whether he will state what it was for 
the years 1893 and 1894 respectively, 
together with the number of patents 
voided for each year; and whether he 
will forewarn, or safeguard, the public 
from taking out patents, under the belief 
that all patents live 14 years, by in- 
structing patent agents acting in con- 
nection with the Patent Office to state 
spicuously, yearly, on all their advertise- 
ments, books, or other publications, what 
the all-round average lifetime of patents 
has been for the preceding year ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I am aware that the 
average lifetime of a patent in this coun- 
try is about five years. In 1893 and 1894 
it was about four years and eight 
months. The number of patents which 
lapsed in 1893 was 9,302; and in 1894, 
9,925. The Board have no power to 
instruct members of the profession of 
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patent agents to make any statement on 
the subject. I believe that, as a rule, 
inventors are aware that the life of a 
patent depends on the payment of 
renewal fees. There is a statement to 
this effect on every patent issued. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: Arising out of 
that question, I would like to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
considering the way in which Members 
of Parliament are badgered by paten- 
tees, and the advantage that would 
accrue from publicity being given to the 
answer he has made to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, he will consider the ad- 
visability of publishing it in The 
Labour Gazette and The Board of 
Trade Journal ? 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I thought the points 
were perfectly well understood, but I 
will consider the suggestion of my hon. 


Friend. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the distress 
existing in Glencoe, in the Belmullet 
Union, and Derry, in the Ballina Union ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps to provide 


employment for the people in these | 


districts ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : There are a few fami- 
lies in the division of Glencoe for whom it 
may be necessary to afford relief by 
employment on a relief work, and such 
a work will be opened in this neighbour- 
hood on May 1. As regards the Derry 
division, a most careful inspection was 
recently made of the district, and the 
Local Government Board inform me 
that the circumstances of the people 
there are not such as to render necessary, 
at present, the opening of relief works. 


MEDICAL SERVICES IN THE NENAGH 
UNION, IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that Dr. M. J. Calahan, who 
was called on at night to attend four 
urgent cases in and about Nenagh, on 
6th March 1895, when no other medical 
man was available, and was appointed 
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by the Nenagh Board of Guardians and 
the Dispensary Committee; but that, 
after a month’s delay, the Local Govern- 
ment Board wrote to the Committee of 
the Dispensary not to pay him, on the 
plea of his being dismissed over 17 
years since, by a sealed order, from a 
Dispensary for refusing to prosecute 
extremely poor patients for not comply- 
ing with the Vaccination Act; and, 
whether he will look into the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts, I am 
informed, are substantially as stated in 
the question. Having regard, however, 
to the fact that the gentleman referred 
to was the only medical man available 
when the permanent doctor took ill, and 
that his services were urgently required 
in some cases, the Board have recon- 
sidered the matter and authorised 
payment for the temporary services 
rendered by him. 


THE ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether it is the fact that 62 
regimental officers serving in the Ordnance 
Store Department have been ordered to 
rejoin their regiments on the termination 
of their appointments; whether he is 
aware that, when the Army Service 
Corps was formed out of the Com- 
missariat and Transport Staff, the 
regimental officers serving with the 
Commissariat and Transport Staff were 
given the option of continuing their 
service in the Army Service Corps ; 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the promise given by the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, in the House 
of Commons, on 2nd August 1879, that 
the Ordnance Store officers would receive 
treatment “on all fours” with the Com- 
missariat and Transport Staff; and,, 
whether the War Office contemplate the 
appointment of Artillery officers at 
enhanced rates of pay over the heads of 
the present senior officersin the Ordnance 
Store Department ! 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Regimental officers now serving in the 
Ordnance Store Department will rejoin 
their regiments on completion of the 
periods of service in terms of their 
engagements. Only such officers as 
were selected from the Commissariat and 
Transport Staff for service in the Army 
Service Corps were given the option of 
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continuing their service in the latter 
corps. It must be remembered that the 
organisation of the Supply Department 
of the Army has been completely changed 
since 1879. It is not contemplated to 
appoint Artillery officers over the heads 
of officers at present serving, except in 
one or two cases in the highest ranks, 
where the establishment will be increased 
so that no hardship will arise. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: Has the 
Commissary General been consulted 4 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no doubt that everybody con- 
cerned has been consulted ? 


RE-DIRECTION OF LETTERS. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster-General, whether he 
is aware that some local postmasters con- 
sent to forward letters for persons who 
have left the neighbourhood after giving 
notice of their new address, while others 
refuse to do so; whether there is any 
official rule on the subject; and, 
whether, for the public convenience, he 
will direct that letters shall be forwarded 
in all such cases ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, 
E.): Postmasters are required to re- 
direct letters for householders and the 
members of their families who have per- 
manently removed and have furnished 
their new address ; but the Post Office 
does not undertake to re-direct letters 
addressed to hotels or lodgings which 
can be more conveniently re-directed 
after delivery. If the hon. Member will 
let me have particulars of any cases 
which he has in mind, I shall be glad to 
make enquiry into the matter. 


JAPANESE COMMERCIAL PRIVILEGES 
IN CHINA. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether Japan is bound by existing en- 
gagements to share with the United 
Kingdom any commercial privileges 
she may possess or acquire in China or 
elsewhere ? 

Sir E. GREY : No engagement exists 
with Japan to this effect, but under 
Article 24 of the Treaty with China of 
June 26, 1858, “it is agreed that 
British subjects shall pay on all mer- 
chandise imported or exported by them 
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the duties prescribed by the tariff, but in 
no case shall they be called upon to pay 
other or higher duties than are required 
of the subjects of any other foreign 
nation,” and under Article 54 of that 
Treaty, the British Government and its 
subjects are “ confirmed in all privileges, 
immunities and advantages conferred on 
them by previous Treaties,” and it is 
“expressly stipulated that the British 
Government and its subjects will be 
allowed free and equal participation in 
all privileges, immunities and advan- 
tages that may have been, or may be 
hereafter granted by His Majesty the 
Emperor of China to the Government or 
subjects of any other nation.” 


Hawaii. 


OUTBREAKS OF SHEEP-SCAB IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether his attention has 
been called to the recent outbreaks of 
sheep-scab in Hampshire ; and, whether 
he will direct an inquiry into the origin 
of the disease, and take prompt measures 
for stamping it out. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. HeErsertr 
GarDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : Yes, 
Sir, I have received returns respecting 
the five outbreaks of sheep-scab reported 
from Hampshire during the present year. 
It rests with the local authorities to 
make all necessary enquiries and to carry 
into effect the requirements of the Orders 
of the Board of Agriculture on the subject 
of the disease in question, and I gather 
from the reports before me that those 
authorities are fully alive to their duty 
in this respect. In one instance, the 
person in charge of the sheep was prose- 
cuted for not giving notice of the appear- 
ance of the disease, and a penalty was 
imposed by the magistrates. 


HAWATI. 

Captain DONELAN : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for West Kerry (Sir 
Tuomas Esmonpe), I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
the Republicof Hawaii is under the protec- 
tion of the United States ; and, whether 
it would be possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to approach the Govern- 
ment of the United States with a view 
to obtaining proper treatment for Queen 
Liliokuolani ! 
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Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): | Republic of Hawaii, guaranteeing to 
Before this question is answered, as I British subjects the protection and 
happen to know the lady who was enjoyment of the due and regular process 
formerly Queen of Hawaii, I wish to of law? 
ask the hon. Baronet whether he will) Sim E. GREY: The answer to the 
allow me to join the hon. Baronet oppo- first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
site in bespeaking for her kindly treat-| Many British subjects were arrested for 
ment, and whether he is aware that she charges of participation in, or complicity 
is imprisoned against the will of a very with, the insurrection. The reports do 
large majority of her subjects ? not confirm the stories of outrages 


Sir E. GREY: I cannot add any- 
thing with regard to the imprisonment 
of the Queen to what I have already | 
stated in reply to previous questions. In | 
answer to the question on the paper, I | 
have to say that the Republic of Hawaii | 


described by Mr. Harrison ; but they 
contain numerous complaints of hard- 
| ships suffered while in prison. Protests 
have been received from the British sub- 
jects arrested and they are being carefully 
considered. Besides the British subjects 


is not under the protection of the United | who have been sentenced to imprison- 
States, and no such action could be | ment, many have been dealt with under 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. ‘martial law and subsequently induced, 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Can the hon. under pressure as they assert, to leave 
Baronet not make an ad misericordium|the country. No British man-of-war 
appeal to the American Government! | was at Honolulu at the time of the out- 

Sm E. GREY: As I have said, the | break. The proceedings of the Hawaiian 
Republic of Hawaii is not under the | Government were all taken during the 
protection of the American Government, | interruption of the regular course of law 
so that they are not the proper people to | by the proclamation of martial law, 
refer to. which has now ceased, and Her Majesty’s 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Has the Re-| Government are now considering whether 
public of Hawaii been recognised by the the facts, when fully known, would 
British Government ? | justify them in taking any action. 

Sir E. GREY : Yes, Sir ; the present | 
Government has been recognised. OUTBREAK AT BRASS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.):| Sim GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of (Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether he, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
has observed the communication of Mr. Affairs whether he can now state what 
Frederick Harrison, a British subject arrangements have been made for a full 
resident for 17 years in Honolulu, in The | inquiry into the late difficulties on the 
Standard of 18th April; (2) whether| Brass River ; and what is the tenour of 
any Official confirmation of the outrages, | the instructions given to the Commis- 
alleged by Mr. Harrison to have been | sioner charged with the inquiry ? 
committed on himself and other British; Sir E. GREY: Sir John Kirk has 
subjects at the instance of the Govern- | been appointed Commissioner, and will 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii, has proceed to Brass by the steamer of the 
been received ; (3) whether any pestente| 1 llth of May. His instructions will 
from oppressed British subjects in Hono-| embrace an inquiry into all the circum- 
lulu have reached the Foreign Office ;/ stances connected with the recent out- 


(4) whether he can state the number of 
British subjects that have been sentenced 
to imprisonment for alleged complicity 


in the recent Royalist rising at Hono- | 


lulu; (5) whether it is a fact that no 
British war vessel was present at Hono- 
lulu to support the protests of Major 
Hawes, the British Resident Commis- 
sioner, against the ill-treatment of British 
subjects under martial law; and (6) 
what steps, if any, have been taken to 
enforce treaty obligations with the 





break, the redress of grievances, and 
the maintenance of order in the two 
Protectorates. 


THE SUB-POSTMASTER OF ASHLEAGH, 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he is aware that in October 
1894 a complaint was lodged against the 
sub-postmaster of Ashleagh, County 
Mayo, that he had given the use of the 
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post office room to the Church Mission 
Society for a night school ; that he acted 
as reader to the church mission ; that 
an inspector was sent down from Dublin 
to inquire into the matter; and that 
the sub-postmaster admitted being guilty 
of both offences ; and, will he see that, 
the district in question being a purely 
Catholic one, the successor to the present 
sub-postmaster will also be a Catholic ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, I would like to ask him 
whether he does not consider it extremely 
undesirable to establish a sectarian test 
for official appointments in Ireland ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : InOctober 
last a complaint was made to the effect 
stated by the hon. Member. On inquiry 
it transpired that Mr. Courcey, who was 
acting as Postmaster during a vacancy, 
had lent the room, in which the post 
office duties were being temporarily 
carried on, to a benevolent lady for the 
purpose of holding a sewing class. No 
religious topics appear to have been 
introduced at the meetings; but as it 
was considered that a post office was 
not a proper place for such a purpose, 
the class was at once removed to other 
quarters. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE: Is it not the 
fact that the Church Mission Society 
have already removed this Postmaster ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: No, I 
am not aware of that fact. 


MACHINE GUNS. 

Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether Maxim and 
quick-firing guns are served out to all 
regiments when on foreign service ; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of supplying them to all regiments, 
Cavalry and Infantry, at home and 
abroad ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question of the best tactical dis- 
tribution of Machine guns is under con- 
sideration. Till this is settled, I cannot 
give a reply to the noble Lord’s inquiry. 


DISEASED SHEEP. 
*Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
townshire) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if his attention 
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has been directed to a report recently sub- 
mitted by Mr. Alexander Pottie, V.S., 
Paisley, to the directors of the Renfrew 
Agricultural Association, on a disease 
affecting 70 per cent. of the sheep im- 
ported from America ; whether the In- 
spector of the Board of Agriculture has 
confirmed or disproved the accuracy of 
that report; whether the disease has 
been ascertained to be parasitic or here- 
ditary,.or both ; and whether any pre- 
cautions are in contemplation or opera- 
tion for the protection of the home 
stock ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
have received a copy of the report to 
which the hon. Baronet refers, and have 
been in communication with the Ren- 
frewshire Agricultural Society respecting 
it. Specimens of the diseased parts of 
the sheep in question are now under ex- 
amination by my veterinary officers, and 
so soon as I receive their report I shall 
be in a position to give the hon. Baronet 
the further information he desires, and 
to determine whether any further action 
on my part is requisite. 

*Sir H. MAXWELL: Have reports 
been received from any other district on 
the same subject ? 

*Mr. GARDNER: No, Sir ; not that 
I am aware of. 

*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) asked the right hon. Gentleman if 
he was aware that there had actually been 
a case in which these American ewes had 
been bred from, which was followed with 
disastrous results ; whether that case had 
been reported ; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman, having regard to that 
fact, would communicate the result of 
the inquiry he was now making at the 
earliest possible moment. 

*Mr. GARDNER: I shall be glad to 
communicate the result at the earliest 
possible moment. I have no information 
such as the hon. Gentleman suggests. 


SCOTCH BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire. 
8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether a decision has been arrived 
at with regard to the boundaries be- 
tween the parishes of Hamilton and 
Dalziel ? 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
hope that a decision may be reached in 
the course of next week. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE INTERMEDIATE | WELSH EMIGRANTS. 
EDUCATION SCHEME. | Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr ask the President of the Board of Trade 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Vice President | if, in future Returns, he will cause Welsh 
of the Committee of Council on Educa-| Emigrants to be distinguished from 
tion, if he can state the position of the | English, as is now done in the case of 
Glamorganshire Intermediate Education Irish and Scotch ; and if further legisla- 
Scheme ? | tion is necessary for the purpose whether 

Mr. ACLAND: A Petition under he will provide for it? 

Section 39 of the Endowed Schools Act}; Mr. BRYCE: The Merchant Ship- 
1869 was presented towards the end of | ping Act of 1894 provides for the classi- 
last year to the Queen in Council, by the | fication only of English, Scotch, and Irish 
Rector and certain inhabitants of Galli- Emigrants. To distinguish Welsh Emi- 
gaer against this scheme; and was, in| grants from English, further legislation 
accordance with Section 14 of the En-| would be necessary. Ido not think it 


dowed Schools Act 1873, referred to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
It is understood that the petitioners do 
not desire to proceed with this Petition, 
and it may be anticipated that it will 
very shortly be dismissed by the Judicial 
Committee for want of prosecution. In 
that event the scheme will, in accord- 
ance with Section 15 of the Endowed 
Schools Act 1873, be laid before Parlia- 


ment. 





MEASURES IN THE POTTERIES. 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newecastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether it 
has been brought before his notice that 
the Inspector of Weights and Measures 
at Lincoln has refused to pass a number 
of measures from the Potteries though | 
they were stamped ; and if he will issue 
instructions to prevent such occurrences 
in the future ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
are not aware that the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures at Lincoln has 
refused to pass stamped measures from 
the Potteries, but they have had brought 
to their notice a case in which the same 
Inspector has refused to pass measures 
stamped in another district. The law 
provides that a measure duly stamped 
by an Inspector shall be a legal measure 
throughout the United Kingdom, unless 
found to be false or unjust, and shall not 
be liable to be re-stamped, because used 
in any place other than that in which it 
was originally stamped. If the hon. 
Member will send me the particulars of 
the case, I will communicate with the 
Local Authority at Lincoln, but the 
Board of Trade are not empowered to 
issue instructions in the matter. 





will be possible this Session to amend the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and the addition 
of a further classification is a point which 
would in any case require some con- 
sideration, as, the further sub-division is 
carried, the more difficult does it become 
to frame Returns, and to rely on their 
accuracy. 


Mr. DURSTON’S PAPER ON “ THE 
MACHINERY OF WARSHIPS.” 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty if he would give, 


as a Parliamentary Return, the valuable 


Paper recently read by Mr. Durston, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy, 
before the Institute of Naval Architects, 
entitled : “The Machinery of Warships,” 
and the discussion which ensued thereon? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or rue ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. Epmunp_ Rosertsox, 
Dundee): This Paper is the property of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ; and 
Mr. Durston did not deliver it in his 
official capacity as Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Royal Navy. I do not think the 
Admiralty can take the unusual course 
of giving as a Parliamentary Return a 
document of this kind for which they 
have no responsibility. 


THE ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. HEATH (Staffordshire, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that a 
combination of agents and collectors and 
of the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society has sought, 
by interference in elections of delegates 
throughout the country, to secure the 
return of a body of delegates pledged to 


subvert the delegate system whereon the 
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Society is founded, and so to obtain a|for India whether these two Reports 
control of the Society by agents and | were sent to all the principal London 


collectors, contrary to the Friendly 
Societies Acts ; and whether the Govern- 
ment can interfere to prevent the said 
Committee of Management from expend- 
ing the funds of the Society in convening 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and holding in Liverpool, a meeting of 
the Royal Liver Agents and Collectors 
Union, wherein the Committee of Man- 
agement took part to promote their 
common design of subverting the consti- 
tution of the said Society, as settled by 
its rules and the said Friendly Societies 
Acts ¢ 

Sin JOHN HIBBERT : The Govern- 
ment is not in possession of any informa- 
tion on the matters referred to in the 
question. If the delegates of the Society 
should make any alterations in its rules 
giving the control of the Society to its 
agents and collectors, such an alteration 
would be contrary to the Friendly 
Societies Acts, and would not be regis- 
tered ; and, not being registered, would 
not be valid. If it is the fact that the 
Committee of Management have wilfully 
applied any part of the funds of the 
Society to purposes other than those ex- 
pressed or directed in its rules, and 
authorised by the Friendly Societies Acts, 
any member of the Society can obtain 
from the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
authority to take proceedings under 
Section 16 (9) of the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875. 


REPORTS OF ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that Zhe Times newspaper has, 
during the last six days, devoted six 
columns to an analysis and criticism of 
the Reports of two Royal Commissions, 
namely, the Opium and Hemp Drugs 
Commissions; and that the Hemp 
Drugs Commission Report was com- 
mented upon by the Indian Press, with 
copious quotations, more than two 
months ago; and, if so, will he cause 
inquiry to be made how copies of Reports 


papers at the same time, or only to The 
T'mes ; and, if only to The Times, why 
that paper alone was selected 1 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has seen the notices 
to which my hon. Friend refers. The 
Report of the Hemp Drugs Commission, 
with the Orders of the Government of 
India thereon, have been published in 
India. The Secretary of State has been 
informed by the Secretary to the Opium 
Commission that, owing to an unfor- 
tunate misapprehension on his part of 
the practice in such matters, a copy of 
the Report was prematurely shown by 
him to a representative of the Press. 
His error has been pointed out to him. 
The Secretary of State will be happy to 
lay a copy of the Hemp Drugs Commis- 
sion Report on the Table if my hon. 
friend will move for it. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Opium will be 
laid upon the Table this evening. 

Mr. DODD asked why the error was 
confined to one paper only ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: My hon. Friend 
continues to ask me for information 
which I do not possess. I would tell 
him if I knew, but I do not. 


DISMISSAL OF AN ARMY SURGEON IN 
MADRAS. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he is now 
able to state his decision in the case of 
Surgeon Major Smith, lately dismissed 
by the Government of Madras, who ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of State against 
his dismissal on the 18th of January 
last ; and, if he will lay the papers re- 
lating to this case upon the Table of the 
House ¢ 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The case 
of Surgeon Major Smith is still under 
the consideration of the Secretary of 
State. 





| PRISON CLERKS. 
| Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 





not yet presented to Parliament have | beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
got into the hands of the Press ; and is whether he is aware that the Treasury 
he now able to state when these two asked the Commissioners of Prisons, in a 
Reports will be issued to Members of | Minute of even date (10th August 1889), 
this House ? for a Return to be filled up under two 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon): | heads, viz., clerks of the Lower Division 
I would like to ask the Secretary of State |and other established clerks, rising 
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through one or more classes to a maxi- 
mum not exceeding £400 per annum, 
including duty pay; and, if the com- 
petitive clerks in Her Majesty’s prisons, 
who paid an examination fee of £3, en- 
titling them in the customary course of 
promotion to a maximum of £400 per 
annum, were not included in this Return 
under the head referring to that maxi- 
mum, will the Treasury send it back for 
correction in this particular, and ex- 
change these clerks’ certificates for those 
of the Second Division in order that the 
Royal Commissioners’ recommendations 
for the Civil Service as a whole may be 
acted upon ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): The Return 
referred to was duly sent to the Trea- 
sury by the Home Office, and the prison 
clerks were included in it. The store- 
keepers and first- and second-class clerks 
of the Prison Department were placed 
in this Return under the head of “ Estab- 
lished Clerks” (other than the Lower 
Division), rising through one or more 
classes to a salary not exceeding £400 
& year. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he will state when the 
maps, which were to be issued with the 
Report of the Highlands and Islands 
Commission, will be ready ? 

Sm JOHN HIBBERT: I am in- 
formed that the maps will in all proba- 
bility be delivered at the House of 
Commons by the end of this month. 

Dr. D. MACGREGOR asked whether 
it was the case that the maps in ques- 
tion were promised before the Easter 
holidays ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: No; I do 
not think there was any promise about 
the matter. I said they were expected 
to be ready about the end of the month. 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
has, since the 19th March last, con- 
sidered whether some means might be 
taken to warn householders how to pre- 
vent kitchen boiler explosions during 


Mr. T. Lough. 
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winter; and, if so, will he state his 
decision 4 

Mr. BRYCE: The matter to which 
the hon. Member refers is still receiving 
my careful consideration, and Iam in com- 
munication with my right hon. Friend, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, with a view of devising some 
efficient means of warning householders 
|of the steps to be taken to prevent 
domestic boiler explosions in winter. No 
definite decision as to the precise means 
to be adopted has yet been arrived at. 


WINDING-UP OF PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been given to the Treasury letter 
of 23rd January 1893, stating the 
opinion of the Treasury that alterations 
should be made in the instructions of 
the Board of Trade to official receivers, 
and that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to investigate the question in all 
its bearings, and to advise as to the 
limits within which the action of the 
Department should be restricted, and to 
the memorial to the Lord Chancellor, 
dated November 1894, of bankers and 
merchants in agreement with that letter ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will agree to the appointment of a Select 
|Committee of this House to make the 
investigation suggested by the Treasury ? 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is intended that 
any action should be taken in consequence 
of the memorial addressed in November, 
1894 to the Lord Chancellor, and signed 
by 125 leading bankers and merchants, 
which memorial requested that effect 
should be given to the views of the 
Treasury on the subject of the winding- 
up of public companies ; and whether any 
instructions have been given to the offi- 
cial receivers not to act as permanent 
liquidators in any case unless the parties 
interested are unable to find a compe- 
tent representative of their interests 
elsewhere ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Subsequently to the 
letter of 23rd January 1893, the 
whole subject to which it related was 
considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sir J. Rigby, 
which took evidence at considerable 
length, and whose Report was presented, 
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in due course, to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Treasury and the Board of 
Trade accept the view of the meaning of 
the Statute which will be found in that 
Report, and the Treasury authorised the 
expenditure necessary to give effect to it. 
The practice of the Board of Trade is in 
accordance therewith. There does not, 
therefore, seem to be any necessity for 
an inquiry by a Select Committee. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES, arising 
out of the answer, asked whether the 
Board of Trade had acted or had 
neglected to act on the recommendation 
of the Committee; that the official 
receivers should be instructed to take 
all reasonable means to discourage their 
functions as permanent liquidators ; 
whether, as a matter of fact, since the 
Report was received, the official receiver 
in a particular case, had not acted as 
official liquidator ; and whether he had 
not, contrary to a specific recommenda- 
tion, borrowed a sum of a million-and-a- 
quarter in order to carry on the 
company. 

Mr. BRYCE admitted that the prac- 
tice of the Board of Trade had varied. 
As regarded the particular case alluded 
to, what was done was done under the 
orders of the Committee. 

Mr. BOULNOIS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the Treasury 
still adhered to the objection to the 
existing system contained in the letter 
sent by himself on January 23rd, 18931 

*Sr JOHN HIBBERT: Certainly, 
so far as I know, the Treasury hold the 
same opinion. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Well, 
then, do the Board of Trade act 
upon it? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
are acting in accordance with the Report 
of the Committee, which is subsequent 
to the letter of the Treasury. 


THE OFFICE OF WOODS AND FORESTS. 

Mr. WALTER LONG: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when the Government intend to appoint 
a Commissioner of Woods and Forests in 
the place of Sir Nigel Kingscote? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby): I am informed that the Queen’s 
pleasure has been taken upon this 
appointment, and it will be announced 
immediately. 


{25 Apri, 1895? 
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GAMBLING IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES. 


Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether the Government have 
now received any information in refer- 
ence to any legislation or other steps to 
be taken by the United States of 
America, or any of the Governments of 
European countries to prohibit gambling 
in agricultural commodities ; whether 
the Government have given any con- 
sideration to this important question ; 
and whether they intend proposing any 
legislation on the subject during the 
present Session ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Papers containing this in- 
formation were issued yesterday. (Com- 
mercial, No. 2, 1895, C. 7,645.) Ido 
not expect the Government will be able 
to propose legislation on this subject 
during the present Session. 


SCOTCH GRAND COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
intends to move for the appointment of 
a Scotch Grand Committee ; and whether 
arrangements will be made to push the 
Crofters Bill through its various stages 
without delay ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am unable at present to 
say when the Government will be able 
to move for the appointment of a Scotch 
Grand Committee. I hope that the 
Government will be able to do so when 
we have made further progress with 
Scotch business, as I trust we shall do 
to-day. In regard to the Crofters’ Bill, 
we shall push it through its various 
stages as fast as we can. 


THE NAVAL WORKS BILL. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked on what day the Naval 
Works Bill Committee would be taken. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQER : I hope, Sir, on Monday. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL trusted it 
would be put down as an early Order. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir, I hope so. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER gave notice that, on Mon- 
day next, he would submit a Motion for 
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giving further time to the Government 
for Government business. He would 
put down the terms of the Motion to- 
night, but he might state generally that 
it would be on the same conditions as 
those which were granted to the Govern- 
ment before Easter. 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT SILL. 
On Motion of the CHANCELLOR 
oF THE EXCHEQUER, 


Bill read 2° 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 


On the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate on the Motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Crofters’ Acts, 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gerorce TRrEVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said: It will be well we 
should inquire how the leading principles 
laid down by Parliament in 1886 have 
worked, before we consider how those 
principles may be more carefully carried 
out by amended legislation. Have the 
Crofters’ Acts been a blessing to the 
districts to which they have been applied 
or have they been the reverse? Now, on 
this point, the Government are able to 
give a straight and impartial opinion to 
the House. A Commission has lately 
been appointed, drawn from all Parties 
in politics and from gentlemen in various 
callings, and this Commission has, in 
the most unqualified manner, reported 
very strongly in favour of the operation 
of the Crofters’ Acts. On that favour- 
able opinion I am quite prepared to 
base the Bill. Everyone who knows the 
Highlands knows this favourable verdict 
is well deserved. How did the Act 
find the Highlands, and what did it 
make of them! The crofter had no 
security of tenure. In the house he 
had built, the farm he had improved, 
he had no property whatever recognised 
by the law. Again, he had no protection 
against arbitrary increase of rent. He 
was overwhelmed with arrears, which he 
could not pay or ever hope to pay. More 
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than that, he was confined within his 
small and sometimes diminishing holding. 
The hills on which the black cattle of 
his fathers fed were not for him. He 
earnestly desired, and in vain, to be 
allowed not to appropriate or invade, 
but to lease, at a full rent, grazing land 
which would enable him to utilise his 
crops by feeding stock, and keep his 
stock first, and then, perhaps, his family, 
from starving. And, as the outcome of 
all this, the people were first miserable, 
then discontented, then turbulent, at 
last openly defiant of the law. I 
think none of these propositions will 
be disputed, nor will it be disputed 
that from the moment the Crofters’ 
Commission appeared in the Highlands 
all these evils began to mend. The first 
fair rents were fixed in December 1886. 
Since that date more than 14,000 hold- 
ings have been visited and dealt with. 
Besides that, a large number of rents 
have been voluntarily reduced by land- 
lords. More than 1,250,000 acres have 
been visited and settled by the Com- 
mission. The rents have been reduced 
from £73,000 a year to £52,000 a year. 
The arrears were £180,000, and of these 
£122,000 have been cancelled, and the 
rest may fairly be said to have been 
paid. The reductions granted on exces- 
sive rents and the extinction of the 
burden of hopeless -arrears have brought 
about among the tenants a _ wide- 
spread feeling of satisfaction and con- 
tentment, and have enabled thousands 
of crofters to make a new start, with a 
sense of having been fairly treated, and 
with legitimate hopes for the future 
never entertained before. That is the 
case as to fair rents. The provision for 
the security of tenure has had a marked 
effect on the moral and material welfare 
of the crofters. It has fostered in them 
a spirit of independence and manhood. 
It has led to the better cultivation of 
the holdings, and it has led to the erec- 
tion of a great number of excellent 
houses and farms, of a more healthy and 
permanent description than ever were 
erected in the old days of insecurity. 
That is what it has done for the tenant, 
and it has likewise done a good deal for 
the landlord. By the nominal sacrifice 
of a proportion of rent not greater than 
Lowland landlords and landlords in Eng- 
land have been obliged to give on 
account of economic causes, the crofter 
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landlords have been saved from a state 
of friction and of actual hostility with 
their tenants. Instead of struggling 
with their tenants for a rent which the 
latter were unable to pay, and for arrears 
which they were still less able to pay, 
they have now a right to demand, and 
in the great majority of districts quite 
readily obtain, the new rents and the 
remains of the arrears. The result has 
been that the tenants and the landlords 
have gained, and that the State have 
gained also, for the old state of semi- 
rebellion that formerly existed in the 
Highlands has passed away, and the old 
scandals are a thing of the past. The 
crofting counties under the operation of 
the Act are as quiet as Cumberland or 
Surrey. I will now go to the provisions 
of the Bill; and I will deal first with 
that part of it that relates to the exten- 
sion of holdings. Parliament sanctioned 
that principle in 1886. The immemorial 
industry of the Highlands is a combina- 
tion of arable farming with grazing, and 
it is in order to enable the crofter to 
have the indispensable mountain grazing 
that Parliament accepted the strong, and 
perhaps in these days new, principle of 
compulsory leasing. Great hopes were 
entertained by the crofters and their 
friends from the operation of the Act, 
but, on the whole, those hopes have been 
disappointed. Between 1886 and 1893 
there have been 217 applications for the 
enlargement of holdings by 2,450 crofters. 
There would doubtless have been a great 
many more if they could have been made 
with a fair chance of success. But only 
57 holdings have been enlarged, and only 
840 crofters benefited, and these figures 
include some extremely handsome ar- 
rangements that have been made by 
landlords voluntarily. This state of 
things has to be remedied, and the good- 
will that Parliament has shown towards 
the crofters has to be carried into prac- 
tical effect. Therefore the first step of 
the Government has been to appoint the 
Commission which has just brought its 
labours toa close. Once for all, I must say 
that I think the public owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to the gentlemen who 
have served on the Commission. It was a 
vast work——a sort of cadastral survey of 
six Scotch counties—and no one who 
knows anything about the nature of the 
work can possibly doubt that it has been 
quickly and thoroughly done. At what 
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expense of time, and of health too, I am 
sorry to say, that extremely rough work 
was done may be guessed from the fact 
that there were 64 sittings of the Com- 
mission during the two years, and that 
the work of survey went on in many 
cases for a week after each sitting. 
The Commission ascertained that 
in the six counties 440,000 acres of 
land still remained which are suitable 
for the extension of existing holdings. 
How much of that land has been utilised 
for the purpose of the Act? Only 843 
acres of arable land and 25,500 acres of 
pasture—not 27,000 acres in all, or not 
5 per cent. of what might have been 
brought within the beneficial intentions 
of Parliament. In 1888, during the late 
administration, at my request a Report 
was called for in which reasons were 
given why the intentions of Parliament 
had been defeated, and why the enlarge- 
ment of holdings could not be carried 
out with the same success as the fixing 
of fair rents. The Crofters’ Commission 
were of opinion that one of the main 
causes that had prevented applications 
for the enlargement of holdings being 
lodged was to be found in the Act of 
Parliament, in Section 13, which fixed 
the scope of the words “ available land.” 
The first sub-section requires that land 
applied for must be “ contiguous or near ” 
to the land already occupied, and the 
second that the land applied for be 
“not under lease other than a sporting 
lease” for a term of years at the 
date of the passing of the Act. But 
besides that, since I have held my pre- 
sent office I have been continually in- 
quiring of those who were able to inform 
me, and the result of my inquiries is 
that the Government propose to embody 
in the Bill certain clauses which they 
believe will make the Crofters’ Act com- 
pletely effective in this respect. In the 
first place it is proposed that in the case 
of pasture land the condition of its being 
contiguous to the crofter’s holding shall 
be removed, but in the case of arable 
land that it shall be maintained. In 
the second place, the Bill removes the 
restriction against taking land in the 
case of a farming and grazing lease in 
existence at the time of the passing of 
the Act of 1886 ; that restriction does not 
exist in the case of a sporting lease. At 
present land can not be taken from a 
farm which is let at less than a £100 a 
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year. Now agricultural rents have un- 
doubtedly fallen 20 per cent., and 
perhaps more, in those parts of the 
Highlands, and the Government propose 
to recognise that fact and so allow land 
to be taken from a farm having rent of 
£80 instead of £100 a year. In the 
next place, under the existing law, if an 
application is made for the enlargement 
of a holding it can not be granted if the 
combined rent of the crofter’s croft and 
his share of the grazing amounts to over 
£15. The limit appears to the Govern- 
ment to be unfortunate. Thirty pounds 
is the limit of the crofter’s rent, and a 
farm of £30 a year is the sort of farm 
that the Government would like to see 
the crofters have, and therefore they 
propose to raise the limit for the 
combined holding from £15 to £30 
a year. Under the Act land 
taken for the enlargement of a_ croft 
must belong to the same landlord, 
and there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the provision, but it has been 
brought to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment that there are cases in which the 
land has been alienated by the landlord 
in other than what might be called a 
bond fide manner for the purpose of 
evading his obligations under the Act. 
In order to carry out the spirit of the 
law the Government think that the 
matter should be dealt with. It can be 
no grievance at all to a man who has 
made other than a bond fide alienation 
of his land that they should make pro- 
vision against his withdrawing himself 
from the scope of the law, and, as the 
Government hope by these new pro 
visions that the enlargement of holdings 
will be very much increased, so there is 
a danger that this practice would in- 
crease likewise, and they think that it 
were well that Parliament should meet 
it on the threshold. We therefore pro- 
pose that the vacant land of a holding 
shall be available for the enlargement of 
other holdings, and in case land is taken 
for the enlargement of holdings from a 
farmer under an existing lease we pro- 
pose that the Commissioners shall have 
the same powers they now have in the 
case of a deer forest and shall be enabled 
to arrange the amount of the rent that 
has to be paid under that lease. Then 
we propose to do away with the neces- 
sity for five crofters applying for the 
enlargement of a holding, and to enable 
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a single crofter to make the application. 
Finally, it is proposed by the Bill that, 
instead of having the beneficent powers 
of the Act of 1886 renewed by suc- 
cessive Expiring Laws Continuance Acts, 
those powers shall be made as _ per- 
manent as the Commission itself is 
I now come to the provisions for im- 
proving the status of the crofter. A 
considerable number of people belonging 
to the crofter class and residing in 
crofter parishes are at present excluded 
from the benefits of the Act because 
they hold under lease. By the Act of 
1887 leaseholders generally were ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the Irish Land 
Acts, and the arguments which held 
good in the case of Irish leaseholders ap- 
pear to me to hold good for the High- 
land leaseholders also. These men see 
their neighbours enjoying fixity of 
tenure and reduced rents in farms like 
their own in respect of the nature of the 
soils and the character of the cultivation, 
and yet they are possibly paying agricul- 
tural rents which are on a level with 
those which existed before the great fall 
in agricultural prices. These leasehold 
communities still form centres of great 
discontent, and the men who compose 
them command the sympathy of the im- 
mense majority of their neighbours of 
every class. These leaseholders, then, 
the Government propose to admit to the 
benefits of the crofter legislation. Then 
there is the case of the crofter who in 
1886 held under a lease which has now 
run out, and who has been defenceless 
since its lapse. The general policy of 
Parliament in dealing with Ireland has 
been that no tenant should suffer because 
he happened at a particular moment to 
be under lease, and similarly under this 
Bill anyone who is under lease at the 
time of the passing of the Act will be 
admitted to the benefits. The framers 
of the Bill have been very careful to 
admit all the crofters, but do not wish to 
admit people who are not crofters. For 
this reason the Government refused in 
1886 to have anything to do with free 
sale, and they still refuse, because under 
free sale farmers from all parts of the 
country might claim the benefits of 
the Act. But, as I have said, they 
are desirous to admit all genuine crofters, 
and as some genuine crofters do not fulfil 
the condition of actual residence on their 
holdings, the Bill proposes that a crofter 
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residing within the crofting parish where , stronger words than those, and the Gov 
his holding is situated shall be admitted | ernment have, in concurrence with the 
to the benefits of the Act as being in| view of the Commission, inserted in the 
bona fide occupation of his holding. The | Bill a little code of Amendments which 
Bill makes the decision of the Crofters| they hope will be of great value. They 
Commission final upon the question| give power to the Commission, when 
whether a man is a crofter or not. The| making a new common pasture, to issue 
next point for consideration is the ques-| regulations as if it were an old one. 
tion of common pastures. The Govern-| With regard to existing grazings, they 
ment hope for a greater extension of make the powers of the Commission to 
such pastures. In connection with them | put the Grazings Act in force universal 
grave difficulties have arisen in the past, /in all cases, and do away with the con- 
and if care is not taken there will be a|dition as to an application from the 
development of such difficulties in the|crofters. They allow the Commission to 
future. Where crofters enjoy the benefit | apply their regulations to the cattle of 
of common pasture, the clever, energetic, | persons who are not crofters, but who 
and more wealthy man can, if he chooses, have the common rights. One most 
and often does, get more than his share | valuable power of a kindred nature the 
of the common property, and the weaker | Bill gives to the Commission. Prior to 
and poorer men suffer in consequence. | the Crofters Act local difficulties and 
Parliament supplied a remedy in the Act | disputes between crofters were dealt 
of 1891 for the regulation of common| with by the landlord or his factor or 
grazing. In the case of existing grazing, | ground officer, the decision being in the 
the Commission, upon the request of two last resort enforced by the power of re- 
crofters, can under that Actappoint acom-| moving the crofter. That was a patri- 
mitttee to regulate the amount of stock archal and very effective system, but 
which each crofter can put upon the since the passing of the Act this irregular 


land, and can frame rules for the manage-_ 


ment of the common pasture. It is not, 
however, in the power of the Commission 


when they grant common pasture for the | 
first time to regulate the amount of | 
stock or to appoint a committee. Then | 


it is alleged that the more powerful 
crofters—and in remote parts of the 


country a single strong man can exert a 


very powerful influence upon his weaker 


tribunal has disappeared, and in this 
Bill there is a clause giving the Commis- 
sion power to settle these little contro- 
versies. I wish now to say a word about 
a particular clause. One of the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by a crofter desiring 
to obtain the advantages of the Act is 
that he should not allow his dwelling to 
| become dilapidated ; but in Orkney and 
|Shetland the crofters at present find it 





neighbours—having put more than their impossible to obtain stones with which 
fair share of stock on the grazing, pre- to repair their buildings, and they ask 
vent the poorer crofters from applying | to be allowed to pick stones on their 
to have the grazing regulated. Again, | own ground for the purpose, which they 
persons who are not  crofters, but | can do now because the landlord enjoys 
inn-keepers, clergymen, schoolmasters, | all the mineral rights, or to be allowed 
farmers over £30, often have shares and|to take stones from the quarry where 
interests in crofters’ grazings, and some-| the crofters have been in the habit of 
times the landlord and the crofters have | getting stones. This the Government 
concurrent rights. These people can not| consider to be a very moderate request, 
by statute be brought within the scope|and they propose to comply with it. 
of the Grazings Act. The Highlands|Concluding my review of this group of 
and Islands Commission said in their questions, I desire to refer hon. Mem- 
Report— bers to the recommendation of the Com- 
“From all these considerations it is abun- | #2!” with regard to club farms. They 
dantly plain that mere extensions of grazings, said— 
unaccompanied by the presence and enforcement | , 
of rules efficiently directed to the regulation of | ** We desire to recommend a large extension 
the stock and to the equitable maintenance of | of the ‘ club-farm : system. Under it crofters 
the grazing rights of each crofter interested, is | have no individual hill stocks, but only a joint 
not to be thought of.”’ | ownership in the stock. Where this system 
: ’ _ | prevails the crofters, or townships of crofters 
It would be impossible to report in | interested in a grazing, hold a common stock 
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duly proportioned to the ‘carry’ of the ground, 
with one central management for herding, breed- 
ing, clipping, selling, and dividing of profits, 
or, where necessary, imposing assessments re- 
quired for the undertaking ; as, for example, to 
pay wintering, shepherds’ wages, and the general 
upkeep of buildings and fences. When this 
system is carried on honestly and properly, not 
only is the very most made of the ground, but 
the individual crofter is more certain of his or 
her return than otherwise, especially where as 
in the case of a widow, an invalid, or an occa- 
sional absentee, grazing interests fail to receive 
due attention.’’ 


In accordance with this recommendation 
we propose a Clause giving the Commis- 
sion power, when they are satisfied that 
a club farm is the only way in which 
land can be worked, to provide for the 
management of the common grazing 
under regulations which carry out that 
principle. These then are the proposed 
Amendments of the Crofters’ Act ; and 
the question is whether the Act so 
amended ought to be confined to special 
districts or to be extended to all crofters 
wherever they may be. The Act of 
1886 was founded upon what I may call 
the historical basis. That was the view 
of Parliament in 1886, and that is the 
view of the Government to-day. I may 
perhaps be allowed to read a few lines 
from the speech which I made when 
introduring the Bill of 1886 :— 


‘* What is the reason that Parliament is inter- 
ested in this population? It is partly from 
respect of their character ; it is partly from the 
interest which everyone who travels and reads 
takes in them, and the country in which they 
live ; but it is, above all, that, as a population, 
they suffer from a very great grievance, which 
I hope is not irremediable. That grievance is 
that, taking the population as a whole, they are 
originally a population under circumstances 
entirely different from those which now exist, 
and that those circumstances were altered, by no 
fault of theirs, for the benefit of others.” 


Next, I propose to read a passage from 
a speech of Lord Salfsbury’s, not because 
the noble Lord expressed in that speech 
any concurrence with the principles of 
the Crofters’ Act, but because this passage 
contains the very best description which 
I have ever seen of the reasons given by 
thedefenders of the Act for their attitude. 
The noble Lord, speaking at Edinburgh 
on November 30, 1888, said :— 


“The Scottish Crofters’ Bill was no Measure 
for which I am responsible, and I do not profess 
to admire it in all respects, but it had this par- 
ticular note, it was not a disturbance of old long- 
established rights. The ground on which you 


interfered with the position of the Scottish 
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crofters was that you said that x to a compara- 


tively recent period they had held upon a tenure 
not the general tenure of these islands, and that 
that tenure had by lapse, by carelessness, by use, 
by encroachment, been converted into a con- 
dition of things wholly and unjustly disadvan- 
tageous to thomselves. It was said that the old 
clannish tenure, which was very different from 
the ordinary law of landlord and tenant in this 
country, had slipped into the law of landlord 
and tenant, entirely to the advantage of the 
landlord, without any consideration for the valu- 
able interest which the clansman formerly had 
in the land on which he lived. Well, that is a 
very fair argument, and the Act of Parliament, 
the Crofters’ Act, 1886, which followed from it 
was that the rule of prescription observed 
generally in this country should be considerably 
extended—extended from 60 to 80 years—and 
that all who these 80 years had been in the con- 
dition of crofters should have their case specially 
considered. Well, that was a decision perfectly 
consistent with ordinary doctrines of the rights 
of property. Whether you thought it wise or 
thought it foolish, there was nothing in it which 
affected the rights of property in general.” 


It would be most unfair for me to claim 
that as Lord Salisbury’s opinion on the 
subject of the crofters, but a better de- 
scription of the principle on which the 
Crofters’ Acts were founded could not be 
given. Parliament wished to legislate 
for the benefit of the old Highland popu- 
lation, and did its best carefully to 
define that population in the Act. ‘The 
definition states that— 

“a crofter is a tenant who resides in a holding 
of not more than £30 a year, situated in a croft- 
ing parish ; and a crofting parish is a parish in 
which at the commencement of this Act there 
were, or had been within 80 years—” 

—that was Lord Salisbury’s 80 years— 


“ prior thereto holdings consisting of arable land 
held with a right of pasturage in common with 
others.”’ 

The task of ascertaining whether a 
parish was or was not a crofting parish 
was not a very difficult one to the men 
who sat on the Crofter Commission. In 
1886 they began the great work by ascer- 
taining where these crofting parishes 
were. The information necessary was 
very easily obtained in most cases. Ina 
few instances the work was attended 
with difficulty, and special inquiry be- 
came necessary ; but before long it was 
determined by them, and confirmed by 
the Secretary for Scotland, that out of 
163 parishes in the seven counties, 151 
were crofting parishes, and, as far as I 
know, no serious objection was ever taken 
to that decision. There will be no great 
difficulty, of that I am assured, in finding 
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out in other counties besides the seven,| wanted where it was applied ; and the 
which are crofting parishes and which | natural deduction to be drawn from that 
are not ; and I am assured likewise that | was that it was probably wanted where 
in other counties in Scotland, in some it had not been applied. And, finally, 
cases many, and in some cases several, the crofters outside the seven counties 
such parishes exist. Common sense|have deserved the attention of Parlia- 
shows that it must be so, because any | ment by nine more years of law-abiding 
one who knows anything about old | patience under their exclusion from the 
Highland history knows that  the| benefits of the Act. That they have 
conditions of old Highland life had been quiet is not a disqualification ; it is 
no concern with boundaries of counties. a title to the recognition of the House. 
The line between Aberdeenshire and |The Government propose to extend the 
Inverness-shire and the line between} Act to all counties in which there are 





Perthshire and Argyllshire was not the 
line of demarcation between the clansmen 
and Lowland farmers. The line drawn 
in the Act was fixed for several reasons. 
In 1886 the work on hand was very 
heavy, and that part of the country 
which most stood in need of reform had 
to be first served. The seven counties 
on which the Commission reported, and 
in which crofting parishes lay most 
thickly and most universally, had to be 
first attended to. In the second place, 
and this is a most important point, the 
legislation was novel and strange, and 
most people doubted whether it would 
be successful, and hon. Members, in the 
most perfect good faith, expressed in the 
House doubts whether there was any 
serious amount of over-renting or any 
large amount of arrears in the Highlands ; 
and, finally, the crofters in the counties 
which were excluded had been very quiet 
and peaceful. They had taken no part 
in any disturbances, and had made their 
representations only through the mouth 
of their Parliamentary representatives. 
What a difference there is now. The 
work in the old crofting counties is as 
good as done so far as rent and tenure 
are concerned, and the Act has proved 
an enormous success and an immense 
benefit. I do not wish to make any 
comment on the Irish Land Acts, but 
everybody must have noticed that there 
was a period of some years during which 
there was a great deal of disapprobation 


expressed with regard to them, though | 
afterwards they were extended and) 


generally approved. That never took 
place with regard to the Crofters’ Act. 
From the very first it received the 
general approbation of that part of 
society acquainted with its operation. 
The great reduction that took place in 
rents, and the vast extinction of arrears, 
prove how very much the Act was 


crofting parishes. The additional coun- 
ties named in the Bill are: Elgin and 
Nairn, Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine, For- 
far, Perth, and Bute and Arran. Those 
are counties in which, according to in- 
formation which has reached us, crofting 
parishes exist. If it can be shown that 
such parishes exist elsewhere most care- 
ful inquiry will be made before the 
Committee stage ; but for obvious reasons 
it would be most unadvisable to include 
in the Bill any counties or districts which, 
when the Bill comes to be worked, would 
be disappointed by finding that they 
contain no crofting parishes. This is a 
Bill for making legislation with respect 
to crofters as complete as Parliament 
can make it, and for extending it to 
crofters wherever they reside. It is a 
Bill for applying for the benefit of 
crofters nearly half a million of acres, 
| which the Commission have ascertained 
| to exist, and have carefully surveyed, 
for the extension of their holdings. It 
is a Bill which makes good on behalf of 
crofters not only every promise that has 
been made but every claim put forward 
inside or outside Parliament. It is a 
very important Bill; but it is one that 
is possible and practicable, unless we 
endeavour to embrace too much within 
it. At the end of their Report the 
Members of the Highlands and Islands 


Commission say :— 


‘* Mere extensions of existing holdings, or 
extensions of grazings, may be obtained without 
much difficulty and without raising any serious 
questions ; but, on the other hand, we have not 
failed to notice that the transference of tenants 
and their establishment on new holdings might 
raise questions of public policy.” 

That is a most true, most statesmanlike 
conclusion. The question of forming 
new farms and of settling down in them 
people who are not farmers now, of what 
in Ireland was known by the name of 
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“migration,” would be an undertaking 
on new lines, of enormous magnitude, 
and which would require, in order to 
carry it out, vast sums of public money. 
To enter on such an undertaking in this 
Bill would be to endanger, even, I be- 
lieve, to wreck and destroy all we hope 
to accomplish for the crofting population 
of the Highlands. On one point the 
friends of the crofters may be reassured. 
The Government do not intend to inter- 
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position and bears the name of crofter. 
I hope the House will allow this Bill to 
be read a first time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I do not think that this is the 
occasion upon which it would be desir- 
able, or in accordance with the con- 
venience of the House, that I should 
attempt any main survey of the legisla- 
tive project which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has laid before us; but his speech 


fere with, and never dreamed of inter-| naturally suggests some comment, and 
fering with, the existence and efficacy|there are some questions which it may 
of the Crofters’ Commission. It has/ be to the convenience of all interested in 


been suggested that the Commission 
should be abolished, and its duties trans- 
ferred either to the Sheriff's Court or to 
the County or Parish Councils. The ex- 
perience which the Commission has 
gained, the great and wide-spread confi- 
dence with which it is regarded, are 
qualifications and attributes of the 
greatest value to the public, and could 
never be recovered in the same measure 
by any other body if the continuity was 
once broken. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition, on the Second Reading of the 
Trish Land Bill, expressed a wish that 
the Irish land machinery could be 
rendered less costly. It is not toomuch 
to say that the proceedings before the 
Crofters’ Commission could hardly be 
made cheaper than they are at present. 
Fortunate, indeed, was the country in 
securing the services of such men as 
Sheriff Brand and his colleagues, in- 
cluding Mr. Mackenzie, the Secretary, in 
order to set on foot a system which, 
entirely new and strange only nine years 
back, is now regarded with gratitude by 
those who have the benefit of it, and 
with hope and envy by those who are 
still excluded from it. I trust that hon. 
Members, in approaching this question, 
will give a thought to the public opinion 
of those counties whose interests are con- 
cerned in it. Is there one of those 
counties opposed to the provisions of the 
Bill? I doubt whether any candidate or 
member of any Party for any county 
from the Pentland Firth to the river 
Forth could be found who would not say 
that among the people whom he repre- 
sents there is only one feeling and one 
sentiment, and that is, that the boon 
which in 1886 Parliament intended to be 
given to the crofters should be made com- 
plete and permanently secure, and should 
be extended to everyone who holds the 


Sir George Trevelyan. 





the question should be made and should 
be asked. The right hon. Gentleman 
began his observations by a survey of 
the effect of the Crofters’ Commission, in 
which he saw no dark spots at all. I 
do not at all wish to minimise the good 
results that may have occurred, and I 
believe did occur, in many parts of the 
country from the Crofters’ Act ; but it 
is a melancholy fact known to every one 
who has read the Report of the Com- 
mission, that in that part of the High- 
lands which gave most trouble to the 
Government of the day, where the 
economic problems connected with the 
crofter question press most severely both 
upon the populations concerned and upon 
politicians and Statesmen who have con- 
sidered their case, the effect of the 
Crofters Act has not been all that its 
authors had hoped. There is an ominous 
paragraph in the Report of the Com- 
mission which gives an account of the 
condition of the Island of Lewis. From 
this it appears that if peace is given to 
that part of the Highlands, and if the 
law is not openly defied, it is none the 
less true that legal debts are not paid, 
and the evils of overcrowding and the 
sub-division have gone on unchecked. 
The arrears which the Crofters’ Com- 
mission adjudged to be just arrears, and 
which ought to be paid to the landlords, 
remain at the present day for the most 
part unpaid ; and I am not aware it has 
been in the power of the landlords to put 
any machinery in motion by which those 
just obligations may be enforced. After 
all, it is not our business to-day to discuss 
the exact degree in which the Crofters’ 
Act may have succeeded or failed. What 
we have to deal with are the proposals of 
the Government which they have made 
with regard to the population in the six 
crofting counties, and in some others as 
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well. The first observation I have to 
make is that this extension of area is one 
that necessarily raises very grave issues 
indeed. I perfectly understand the 
position of the Government. They 
say— 

“You have given to the Crofters in six 
counties in Scotland certain immunities; there 
is a population situated precisely as they are 
but beyond the arbitrary borders of the six 
counties to which the original Act was confined ; 
you cannot in justice or in policy exclude from 
the benefits of the legislation those persons who 
resemble them in every other respect except the 
accident of locality.”’ 


I admit the force of the argument ; but 
you cannot avoid in legislation some hard 
and fast line, though a line in every part 
of its course cannot be logically justified. 
Have the Government contemplated this 
result? It appears that if one tenant 
exists outside the six counties in a parish 
who is able to prove that for 80 years he 
has held, year by year, with the rights 
of grazing, a farm under £30 value, he 
not only gets the benefit of the Act him- 
self, but he constitutes the parish in 
which he resides a _ crofting parish. 
When a crofting parish has been con- 
stituted by the action of one individual, 
everybody else in that parish, though 
they may only have come into it 10 years 
ago, though every improvement on their 
farm may have been made by the land- 
lord, and though they may have a lease 
from the landlord—those persons, as I 
understand it under the Bill, will find 
themselves entitled to all the privileges 
of crofters, though they have not one 
single attribute characteristic of that 
class, except the attribute of living in a 
parish where there happens to be a 
crofter. If I have rightly interpreted 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I think he would agree that he has 
raised a question of very great difficulty, 
which will necessitate a great deal of 
discussion in the House, and will require 
most careful safeguarding in the Bill if 
it is not to lead to grave abuse and 
injustice. I pass now to the pro- 
vision in the Bill which extends 
the Crofters’ Act to the leaseholder— 
a provision which, in my opinion, is 
dangerous in itself, but which derives 
increased significance from the fact that 
the old limit of area has been abandoned 
by the Government. The Government 
have quoted, in justification of their 
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action, arguments which show, as I under- 
stand, what was done by the late Govern- 
ment in the Act of 1887 with regard to 
Irish land. They appear to think that 
their action at the present time is on all 
fours with the action which we took 
seven years ago. That is an entire mis- 
conception of what was done in 1887 
and what is proposed to be done now. 
It has been stated over and over again 
that we in 1887 were the people who 
first broke leases in Ireland. Leases 
were absvlutely destroyed by the Land 
Act of 1881. What is the essence of a 
lease? The essence of a lease is this, 
that a man makes a contract with a land- 
lord to hold land for a certain length of 
time at a certain rent, and at the end of 
the time to hand the land back to the 
landlord in the condition and in the cir- 
cumstances in which he took it. Under 
the Act of 1881, with regard to land 
under lease in Ireland, the result was 
that when a lease fell in, the land was 
not handed back to the landlord in the 
condition in which it stood under the 
original leaseholder ; on the contrary, it 
came under the Act of 1881, and was 
subject to all the limitations of ownership 
which that Act imposed on all owners. 
Leases were, therefore, destroyed ; the 
essence of them was struck out by the 
Act of 1881, and all we did by the Act 
of 1887 was to carry out to its logical 
issue the process which had been begun, 
and put an end toastate of things which 
could not be justified, as far as I know, 
on any principle whatever. But the 
state of things in the Highlands is very 
different. The Crofters Act did not 
touch the position of the land when the 
lease came to an end. It was handed 
back to the landlord under the Act of 
1892 in the same condition and under 
the same tenure as it was let to the 
tenant ; and, therefore, if you wish to 
quote any analogy for the action you are 
taking with regard to leases, I point you 
to the action of the Land Act of 1881, 

and not to the action which was taken 
in 1887. I come to what may be described 
as the main provisions of the Bill, those, 
namely, which have to do with the ex- 
tension of holdings. The first question 
I ask is whether the extension of the 
holding which the Government contem- 
plate, except in the few particulars men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, is 
still subject to the limitations of the 
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Crofters Act of 1886? The right hon. | but all of us who have knowledge of the 


Gentleman contemplates that land shall | affair must be aware that in the main 
be taken from farms which are a going | the questions we have to consider are 
concern, and shall be transferred from| those which have reference to the iui- 
those farms to the crofters. That may crease of grazing land. Arable land 
result in no damage either to the land- can be made useful as to labour, but 
lord or to the tenant. In that case the | grazing land is absolutely useless except 
question of compensation will not come to the possessor of stock ; and I would 
in ; but suppose that it results indamage venture to say that the persons who will 
both to the landlord and to the tenant, or benefit by the grazing are not the poor 
to one or the other, what provision or com- classes whose interests we all naturally 
pensation is to be made, or is the trans-| especially desire, but crofters who are 
ference to the crofters not to take place’; already extremely well-to-do persons, 
I believe the original words of the whose existing stock exceeds the 
Crofters’ Act of 1886 provide that— amount of grazing land which they 
“if the land forms any part of any farm, | POSS€SS- The only way by which _ 
whether subject to lease or not, unless the|Can carry out the object we aim 
Crofters Commission are satisfied that the part|at is by providing machinery by which 
proposed to be assigned. . . . can be 80/ the poor crofter can be supplied with 
assigned without material damage to the letting the stock necessary, but the Government 
ba gy riper ag ec es have made no proposal of that kind, 
the Commission shall not contemplate | and I think they were well advised not 
any action. Will the right hon. Gentle-| to do so, for they would have been 
man say whether that provision is abro- plunged at once into a Serbonian bog. 
gated by the new Bill, or whether it still | Yet, though I think an omission of this 
stands? If it stands, it is, I think, kind exremely natural under the circum- 
manifest in a large proportion of cases stances, it makes their Bill almost value- 
that the Crofters Commission will be less for the very class whose condition 
powerless to increase the size of the they and we desire to improve. Who is 
holdings. If it is abrogated, the right it among the population of the High- 
hon. Gentleman will have to provide land counties whom you most desire to 
compensation out of some fund not yet! aid? It is the cotter, and it is the 
specified by which the landlord or the small crofter, whose condition differs 
tenant may be recouped for the injury hardly at all from that of the cotter ; 
thus inflicted npon him. That is a very | and, as I venture to say, there is not a 
important question, and I hope before line, there is not a word, in these pro- 
the Debate closes he will let us know | posals of the Government which in the 
how it stands. slightest degree will benefit either the 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I cotter or the small crofter. There are 
think I stated actually all the changes | three problems connected with the High- 
made. land land question which have been the 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I now under- | cause of serious anxiety, pain, and per- 
stand, then, that there will be no power | plexity to everyone connected with that 
on the part of the Crofters Commission | country. There is the problem of over- 
to enlarge any holding by the addition | population. There is the problem of the 
to it of land, if the transference of that | cotter, and there is the problem of the 
land in any way injures the letting value | poor crofter. Can you do anything for 
of the farm. In that case the question | the problem of over-population? I am 
of compensation falls to the ground, and | not saying—I am not suggesting—that 
it is also evident that many of the hopes |I have any legislative scheme by which 
founded on the proposals of the Govern- | that problem can be solved; but it 
ment aredestined to disappointment. The | appears to me that to bring forward a 
next matter to which I desire to call atten- | Bill for the benefit of the Highlands and 
tion is the question of the class whom | leave all these things outside, absolutely 
you expect to benefit by your procedure. | untouched, either by the surgical knife 
Everybody knows that in the main the|or any alleviating medicine, is not 
difficulty will be as to grazing pasture | statesmanship, and it is likely to lead to 
and not arable land. There may be/|a great deal more disappointment than 
here and there a case of the latter kind, jany benefits likely to follow from the 
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proposals of the Government. I have 
mentioned the case of the Island of 
Lewis. Ido not lay blame on any in 
dividual or on any class ; but if you leave 
untouched this central blot you will 
have done absolutely noting. ([‘‘ No, 
no!”] I think the condition of the 
Highlands is illustrated by the Island of 
Lewis, and this Bill does nothing for the 
Lewis ; perhaps no Bill can do anything 
for the Lewis. What will the over- 
crowded population of that island gain 
from proposals to extend their holdings 
when there is no available grazing land ? 
What will they gain by a proposal to 
give them additional pasture for their 
stock when they have no stock to put 
on the pasture? What will the cottiers 
gain from a Bill in which the word 
“cotter” does not appear at all? I 
give the Government credit for good in- 
tentions. I am far from saying that 
there are no proposals in their Bill 
which will not benefit some parts of the 
population of the counties to which in 
the main the Bill refers; but as a 
solution of the present question—-which 
is how to improve the poor Highlanders 
most deserving of our sympathy and 
support—I fear, unless I am greatly 
mistaken in the purport of the speech, it 
will be found that we shall fail in the 
object we have in view, and that the 


position of the people will not be in any | 


tittle benefited by the proposal of the 
Government. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he was sure his right 
hon. Friend must have felt, in introduc- 
ing this Bill, great satisfaction in reflect- 
ing on the success which had attended 
the present Act as far as it had gone. 
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which might well be devoted to the 
crofters of Lewis. The islanders were 
a very kind people, as anyone who 
travelled in the island knew. The 
| women were handsome, the men strong 
and vigorous, and the children par- 
ticularly healthy, and if such people 
were satisfied with their conditions of 
life then all he could say was that they 
| were easily satisfied. These fine people 
should be allowed to live in their native 
country, and not driven abroad to live 
in an uncongenial climate under condi- 
tions that they did not understand. He 
should be glad to see the principle of 
fair rent and fixity of tenure extended 
to every part of Scotland. The fair rent 
should be fixed by travelling Commis- 
sioners—men of the same type as those 
on the Crofters’ Commission; and as 
to the second principle nothing was 
so vital in the present condition of 
agriculture as stability of tenure. 
He was bound to say that he confessed 
to a shadow of a flicker of disappoint- 
ment such as had been indicated by the 
| Leader of the Opposition—namely, that 
|the benefits of the Act had not been 
| applied to almost all holders in the north 
‘of Scotland. In Aberdeenshire, for in- 
stance, they had a larger number of 
small holdings than in almost any other 
part of Scotland; and he would like to 
ask whether it would not be possible to 
admit small holders in the north, who 
carried out one or two of the crofters’ 
conditions, to participate in the benefits 
of the present measure. Perhaps this 
suggestion might be taken into consider- 
ation at some future time, and thus 
mitigate some little of the disappoint- 











They had had the highest and most em-| ment which might be experienced in the 
phatic testimony as to the excellent|north when the people in that part 
working of the Act. The crofters under | found that only persons living under all 
it had improved their holdings and built | the crofting conditions were to come 
houses; they had made new men of | under the present measure. They could 





themselves. If there had been no 
further achievement he thought his right 
hon. Friend might well congratulate 
himself. As to the Island of Lewis, it 
was a dark spot. It was an object- 
lesson, showing the absolute necessity 
of the extension of the Crofters Act. 
The people wanted more land. They 
were cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined in 
small villages, and they were crying out 
with a voice which was to be answered 
now, “More land.” There was land 


| not expect it to regenerate all the human 
| conditions of farming, which, as every 
| one was aware, were bad enough, even 
on large farms; and it was even more 
difficult to get a living out of a small 
holding. If the suggestions which had 
been made could be given effect to in the 
Bill, it would infuse hope into the small 
holders in Scotland, and he should pre- 
dict for the Bill in the future no less 
success than had attended the Act in the 


past. 
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Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) said,;that the Secretary for Scotland would 
that he had to congratulate the Secre-| require to go further, and to take in a 
tary for Scotland on his Bill, and he | class of men whom he had not mentioned, 
also had to congratulate the Leader of namely, those who did not hold under 
the Opposition on the suggestions which| the existing Act. Undoubtedly, the 
he had made. He hoped that his right | question raised by the Leader of the 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Scotland Opposition was a most important one: 
would accept those suggestions. The} What was to be done in the congested 
class of leaseholders under £100 would | districts; what was to be done for the 
be much benefited by inclusion in the | poor crofter; what was to be done for 
Bill. Nine years ago the present Duke the poor cotter? In the island of Lewis, 
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of Sutherland—the largest crofting land- 
holder in Scotland—strongly urged upon 
the Government of the day to include 


leaseholders in the Crofters’ Act. The 
answer of the Law Officer of the day was | 


they had an average rental value of 
under £3 a year for each holding, 
and if they were to be allowed 
their grants rent free, they would only 
benefit to the extent of about a shilling 


that, although he recognised that these| per week. What was wanted was to 
men had a strong claim, still Parliament | get rid of the deer forests and large 
had not come in and broken contracts. | farms in Lewis, and then it would be 
Since then, however, 150,000 contracts | possible to do the poor people good. He 
—some of them leases for 99 years—had | and his friends had tried to do some- 
been broken in Ireland by the Act of | thing of the kind about ten years ago, 
the late Government. The Leader of but they were unable to accomplish their 
the Opposition said that they would have | object. Changes had, however, occurred 
come under the ordinary Irish Land |sincethen. They had now local bodies : 
Act when their leases expired. Yes, if | Parish Councils and County Councils ; 
they had been living in 80 or 90/and what, he asked, was to hinder the 
years’ time. At the end of that Imperial Government from lending to 
time, when the leases expired, the then| those local bodies money which they 
holder would, no doubt, have got the | could see invested for the purpose which 
benefit. The same reasons which now|he had indicated? All the difficulties 
compelled the Secretary for Scotland to|had been met, and the plans had been 
bring in this Bill were similar to those laid down under the Act of last year. 
which led to the Irish Land Bills—the | He did not propose to discuss now what 
poor people on the land were a cause of | was in the present Bill, but he would 
disturbance. In Sutherlandshire, the say that, in his opinion, it would require 


Queen’s writ did not run, and there was modification. He thought that the 


not sufficient local police force in the 
county to enable it to run. An applica- 
tion was made to bring in some foreign 
police from Glasgow or Edinburgh. This 
was refused, as being a grossly unjust 
thing to attempt to get rid of people, and 
to try to make them pay impossible 
rents. He did not blame some of the 
men who had been trying to get those 
rents ; some of them were trustees, and 
were obliged, as such, to do so by the 
terms of their trust deeds. On the 
other hand, they had impecunious people 
who were trying to live, and who were 
unable to grant reductions. In this 
state of things, it was right that the 
Government should step in now. The 
same state of things existed in Ireland 
when the late Government brought in 
their Bill and broke all contracts in Ire- 
land. Experience had shown that these 
changes were necessary, but he thought 


Government would do well to follow the 
lead which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had given 
them, and do something to solve this 
problem fairly, fully, and completely. It 
| was worth remarking that the people of 
| Scotland had been able to get money 
from a Conservative Government more 
easily than from a Liberal Government ; 
but whereas, in the past, the aid had 
been more to the landlord, it could now 
be given more to the people, through 
the medium of the local bodies. Scotch- 
men did not generally spend money in a 
foolish fashion, and they would not err 
'in being extravagant. If the Leader of 
the Opposition would aid the Govern- 
ment in passing this measure and making 
it effectual, Scotchmen would be obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
thought that hon. Members had better 
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reserve discussion till the Bill was in 
their hands. He concurred with the 
last speaker in being extremely pleased 
to hear the open statement of the 
Leader of the Opposition, because he 


gathered from the right hon Gentle-| 


man’s remarks that the Government 
were not going far enough in their legis- 
lation. A little time had brought about 
many changes. He remembered quar- 
relling many nights with the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1886 on the Crofter ques- 
tion, but he was now glad to think that 
nine years had wrought a change in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views. He hoped 
that hon. Members would now allow the 
Bill to be brought in, for there would be 
plenty of time to discuss it on the Second 
Reading and in Committee. 

*Dr. D. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) said he was very glad to join in 
congratulating the Secretary for Scotland 
on being able at last to bring in this 
long-looked for Bill, which, however, 
would have been brought in earlier but 
for the action of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. While on the one hand he was 
willing to admit that the Bill was a 
good one as far as it went, he was bound 
to say, on the other, that it fell far 
short of what the Highland people had a 
right to expect. As the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had remarked, it 
did not touch at al] the real sore in the 
Highland question, and he could not but 
regret that the Secretary for Scotland, 
whose sympathy with the Highland 
people was well known, had omitted the 
crucial point of the matter from the 
Bill. The Bill extended legislation, no 
doubt, by admitting the leaseholders to 
the benefits of the Act; but that the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
do last year. It was nothing new. It 
also made some minor amendments of 
the present Act as far as the parishes 
and townships were concerned, and it 
likewise proposed to extend the benefits 
of the Act to other counties. But what 
about the enlargement of holdings to the 
people who had too little land to live 
upon, and to the cotters who had no land 
at all? What were those cotters? 
They were simply crofters without land. 
They had been spoken of as outsiders, 
and as unconnected with the crofters ; 
but they were men of exactly the same 
class, who had either been evicted from 
the land they occupied, or who had been 
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unable to get any land at all. He would 
point out to those who were interested 
in the Imperial question of the public 
services, that many of these cotters were 
old soldiers and sailors who had served 
their country well, and had returned to 
the land of their fathers with the hope 
of getting a little land to cultivate in 
order to end their declining years in 
comfort. But they were denied this by 
an ungrateful country. They need only 
look to the splendid work which the 
Highland soldiers were now doing in the 
mountain passes of India for the relief 
of Chitral, to see what the character of 
these men were, and he thought they de- 
served sympathy and consideration when 
they returned to their homes. But 
without regard to their heroic services, 
they were denied on their return 
even sufficient ground in which to 
cultivate the necessaries of life. It 
was a fact that thousands of 
Highland people were without the 
necessaries of life, because they were 
denied the land wherewith to cultivate 
them, a condition of things which was 
unworthy of a country which called 
itself Christian. Too much money was 
spent on the public services. If less 
money were spent on the Navy and Army 
and Civil Services; if fewer pensions 
were voted by that House to people who 
little required them; there would be 
money left to provide the Highland 
people with land enough to support their 
families by their own industry. It had 
been shown that when those people got 
fixity of tenure, compensation for im- 
provements, and fair conditions they 
were not only industrious and paid their 
rents, but built better houses and sur- 
rounded themselves with better sanitary 
conditions. They had been called in- 
dolent. Why? Because, before the 
Crofters’ Act was passed, whenever they 
reclaimed any land from the bog, or 
from the mountain-side, and made a 
little crop to grow upon it, the landlord 
put up the rent immediately to an ex- 
orbitant extent, and thus took away all 
encouragement from the poor people to 
persevere. If they refused to pay, or 
were unable to pay rent, they were 
turned adrift by the landlord. Many of 
these men were the cotters to whom 
reference had been made, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had made no attempt 
whatever to do anything for them. The 
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Report of the Highland Commission, 
which had been so long delayed, was 
simply valueless so far as the present 
Bill was concerned. But that Report 
showed that there- was land enough in 
the Highlands—and more than enough— 
to give a reasonable croft to every in- 
dustrious cotter. The Commission were 
able to schedule nearly 2,000,000 
acres of land which were available for 
crofter holdings, and which would be 
greatly benefited by occupation. What 
was to be done with that land? No 
practical suggestion whatever was made 
on the matter by the right hon. Gentle- 
man—no suggestion to increase, or 
enlarge, the holdings. Yet, there could 
be no solution of this question until some 
proposal of the kind was made. More- 
over, there were estates in the Highlands 
suited to crofters which had been alto- 
gether passed over by the Commission ; 
not an acre of these estates had been 
scheduled. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some explanation 
of this fact. He did not intend wo 
insinuate partiality or favouritism, but 
it was an unfortunate coincidence that 
certain Members high in the Govern- 
ment should be the owners of some of 
those estates. Then the important ques- 
tion relating to the congested districts, 
which was at the bottom of much of the 
distress inthe Highlands, had been passed 
over, and the question of migration also 
had not been referred to. Several years 
ago proposals were made by the late 
Government to migrate a portion of the 
Highland people to Columbia as a remedy 
for the congestion, and a grant of 
£150,000 was voted for that purpose. 
Where was that money now! He 
believed that the whole of it except 
£5,000 or £6,000 was still in the 
Treasury. Why could not that money 
be laid out, in a practical and business- 
like way, for the relief of the congested 
districts in the Highlands? But, after 
all, would it not be a great mistake from 
an Imperial point of view, to emigrate 
those people—who were in many respects 
the backbone of the population—espe- 
cially while there was land enough in the 
country for their industry and main- 
tenance? Was it not the far wiser 
course to make an effort to provide them 
with land, since they were willing to till 
it, and to pay fair rent for it? Was it not 
obvious that this course was better for 
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the country, for the landlord, and for the 
people as a whole? He hoped the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, or the Lord Advocate, 
would offer some explanation on the 
points he had raised, and would give 
some hope that the Bill would be made 
one which would be really worthy of 
acceptance by the people of the High- 
lands, who had waited so long and 
patiently for it. 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute 
shire), in common with other Members 
who had addressed the House, de- 
sired to reserve the observations he 
intended to make on the Bill until he 
had had an opportunity of seeing its 
provisions. He wished, on behalf of the 
Leader of the Opposition, to express the 
hope that ample time would be given by 
the Government for the consideration of 
those provisions before it was brought up 
for Second Reading, especially in view 
of the fact that the maps in connection 
with the Highland Commission had 
not yet been supplied to hon. Members. 
He thought there was very little con- 
nection between the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill and the Report of the 
Commission, and even in regard to the 
enlargingof the holdings he did not gather 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that this would be a help. He 
thought it was noticeable that what 
'might be called the case against deer 
forests, so far as the Report of the Com- 
missioners went, had broken down. They 
pointed out that even if the whole of the 
land that was given to deer forests was 
made over to the people it would only be 
a temporary alleviation of the evils from 
which they suffered. The part of the 
Bill with which he certainly had sym- 
pathy was that which dealt with the en- 
largement of holdings. No doubt the 
position of the cotter as regarded the en- 
largement, or even the creation of hold- 
ings was at present a little ambiguous, 
but he was content to wait until they 
saw the provisions of the Bill. He wished, 
however, to sound one note of warning 
with regard to the taking of land which 
was at present under lease, for the en- 
largement of holdings. Of course, the 
present Act only applied to leases current 
from the date of the passing of the Act. 
It was all very well to commit to the 
determination of the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion the question as to whether it would 
or would not do harm, on the whole, to 
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take part of the land which was under 
an existing lease, but that would do very 
little good to the landlord and tenant 
without a provision for apportionment. 
There was an actual case where some 
land which crofters wished to have added 
to their holdings had been under lease at 
the passing of the Act, and the lease had 
expired about a year after the passing of 
the Act. At that time there had been 
no application made by the crofters, and 
the landlord had naturally re-let the 
land to a tenant under a 19-years lease. 
Then an application was made by the 
crofters to have this land given to them: 
the Court held that as the phraselogy of 
the Act only applied to leases current 
from the date of the passing of the Act, 
the lease was no embargo against the 
land being so allotted, and it was 
allotted. But there was no provision in 
the Act as to apportionment, and there- 
fore the unfortunate landlord and 
tenant found themselves in this position 
—that part of the land was taken and, 
of course, a fair rent fixed as between 
crofter and landlord. Not unnaturally, 
the farmer from whom the land had been 
taken did not take the same view as the 
valuer of the Crofter Commission had 
done, and there was no means of extrac- 
tion from the impasse into which they 
had got. The practical value conse- 
quently was reduced, and the sum total 
got by the landlord afterwards was not 
equal to the sum total before. He 
should therefore scrutinise the Bill some- 
what jealously, to see whether there was 
a practical provision for making it im- 
possible to take land unless there was 
also some provision for apportionment. 
The application of the Act to lease- 
holders was a difficult and delicate 
matter, and he was not at present 
inclined to view the proposition with 
favour. The right hon. Gentleman had 
founded his claim for this extension on 
what he called historical reasons. He 
understood that the peculiar position the 
crofters were in was—first, that they were 
people who with their predecessors had 
lived from timeimmemorial upon thesame 
spot, and whose right was, as a matter 
of fact, really coeval with that of the 
landlord ; and secondly, that they were 
people who, asa whole, had undoubtedly 
made their own improvements, in which 
respect their case was analogous to that 
of the Irish tenants. If the leaseholders 
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could say the same thing, undoubtedly 
the logic would be irresistible, but he 
asserted they could not. There might be 
particular crofting parishes in which the 
leaseholders could say so, but there were 
also numberless leaseholders in Scotland, 
in parishes called crofting parishes, of 
whom it could not be said that they 
had occupied their holdings from time 
immemorial, or had made their own im- 
provements. It would be easy to 
instance whole estates where the im- 
provements had not been so made. 
Therefore the historical basis of the right 
hon. Gentleman entirely failed. He 
understood it was not proposed to alter 
the definition of a crofting parish, and it 
would be remembered that the existence 
of two or three crofters’ holdings stamped 
the crofting character on the whole 
parish; in such cases everyone whose 
rent was under £30 would be admitted 
to the benefits of the Act. Was this 
not an attempt to introduce the thin 
edge of the wedge, and to make a Land 
Court and a Land Bill for Scotland 
altogether, an aim which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire had avowed ? 
Such an attempt would undoubtedly be 
resisted by that side of the House. A 
Land Court to fix rents was nothing else 
than a system of dual ownership, and 
the only possible justification for such a 
system was, that the improvements had 
been made by the tenant himself. In 
Scotland such a state of things did not 
exist except with this very limited class, 
and he feared that, under the guise of 
seeking to benefit this limited class, they 
would be really introducing a system 
which would be not only unjust, but 
radically bad. These remarks had all 
the more weight when they considered 
the proposition in the Bill to extend the 
parts of the country to which the 
Crofters’ Act applied, for the extension 
of the benefits of the Act to leaseholders 
would be more far-reaching in the 
added counties than in the counties 
to which the Act at present applied. 
He did not know whether any parish in 
Bute could be held to be a crofter parish. 
Although there might possibly be an 
instance of a person holding from year 
to year with common pasture which 
would entitle the Crofter Commission to 
declare it a crofting parish, yet taking 
the tenantry of parishes altogether— 
and there were only three parishes in 
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Bute—they were certainly not people 
who had inhabited from time immemo- 
rial on a year to year tenure. They 
had been under leases, and they were 
persons who had had much done for them 
by anexceedingly generouslandlord. And 
no one admitted this more than them- 
selves. Arran, on the other hand, was a 
part of the world where holdings were 
very much smaller. His right hon. 
Friend asked whether any Member for 
these counties would say they did not 
look forward to the application of a Bill 
with hope. But last year the hon. 
Baronet who sat for one of the Divisions 
of Glasgow, introduced a Bill to amend 
the Crofters’ Act by including Bute 
therein. There were two Petitions—one 
in favour of the Bill, and one against it. 
The fact that spoke for itself was, that 
the signatures in the Petition against very 
largely exceeded in numberthe signatures 
in favour of the Bill. He himself did not 
attach great weight to Petitions one way 
or the other. Still there was the fact. 
Personally he had no doubt whatsoever 
that the passing of a Crofters’ Act for 
Bute, so far as it was applicable to Arran, 
would not be of any practical importance 
to Arran holders. He said this not upon 
general grounds, but because anyone who 
knew anything about Arran knew that 
the conditions of Arran were exceedingly 
peculiar. Although they had an historical 
connection, so to speak, with the High- 
lands, and many of them had held from 
year to year for a long time, yet the con- 
ditions of the Arran crofter were quite 
different from those of the crofter in 
the West Highlands or the North, be- 
cause he had come to be a person who 
did not maintain himself by the ordinary 
arts of the crofter, but by house-letting 
to the inhabitants of Glasgow and 
Paisley. When they came to the appli- 
cation of tenure to an island like that, it 
would be found that, practically, the 
islander would gain much more from 
liberal treatment, and no competition 
from other people, than he would gain 
under any Crofters’ Act, by which the 
island would be opened up to others be- 
sides himself. He said that because he 
did not wish hon. Members to think his 
mouth was sealed about his own con- 
stituency. He took a larger view—as 
to how this Bill would affect Scotland. 
He had indicated what he believed to be 
the chief sources of danger in these two 
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proposals which his hon. Friend had 
embodied in the Bill, and he associated 
himself with the remarks of the Leader 
of the Opposition in saying that he did 
not think these proposals, such as they 
were, touched that which they all con- 
sidered was the real Highland difficulty 
and the real Highland grievance. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, he wished to thank the 
Secretary for Scotland for introducing 
this Bill. But it should have been 
introduced two and a half years ago. 
The Highland people had not been fairly 
treated in the matter. Since the advent 
of the present Government to power 
many small tenants holding under leases 
had been turned out of their holdings. 
This would have been avoided if the 
promises and pledges given by the 
Liberal Leaders had been carried out, 
The Secretary for Scotland said the 
Crofters’ Act of 1886 had been a bless- 
ing to the people. He agreed. In many 
remote parts of the Highlands dwellings 
of turf had been replaced by houses of 
stone, with slate roofs kept in nice order 
—very different from the sort of places 
in use before the passing of the Act. 
He was indebted to the Secretary for 
Scotland for doing what he had done for 
the Highland people. But it was a great 
mistake to suppose that the Highland 
people were contented. There was great 
discontent, but it was slumbering—wait- 
ing for the fulfilment by the Liberal 
Leaders of their pledges. He was glad 
the Leader of the Opposition had spoken 
as he had, and he hoped that he and his 
colleagues would be found supporting 
any Amendments that might be proposed 
for the inclusion of the small crofters in 
the Bill. The people of whom in 1886 
the Lord Advocate of the day spoke as 
a “landless class,” were crofters who had 
been evicted. The Secretary for Scot- 
land had talked of the kindly feeling 
that had been promoted between land- 
lord and tenant in the Highlands since 
the passing of the Crofters’ Act. But 
in Lewis bitter hatred existed towards 
the landlords in consequence of the 
brutal treatment of the Highland people 
by grasping, avaricious landlords. Rack- 
renting had gone on to a scandalous 
extent. Fixity of tenure would be one 
of the greatest boons conferred by the 
Bill. The improvements made by the 
tenants were not considered by the 
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Crofter Commission, and the result was 
they were charged rents which they were 
unable to pay. If the recommendations 
of the Crofter Commission in 1886, and 
what was proposed by the Conservative 
Government had been carried out, deer 
forests and large grazing farms would 
now have been in the possession of the 
people for the benefit of tbe people. The 
Conservative Government set aside 
£150,000 to promote the emigration of 
crofters from Lewis. It was strange 
that a Conservative Government should 
have been more liberal in providing 
funds for the Highland people than a 
Liberal Government. He hoped the 
Liberal Leaders would do what they could 
to induce the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to open his purse strings more 
in favour of the Highland people. There 
was a large population in Lewis. The 
land which was devoted to deer forests 
and grazing farms—the former of which 
were in the hands of a few individuals 
from London and America—should be in 
the possession of the people. This Bill 
would not settle the Highland question. 
He for one should be sorry to see a re- 
petition of what happened in the time 
of the Liberal Government in 1884, when 
gunboats were sent to shoot down poor 
honest people. One gunboat was lost. 
They did not want to have gunboats lost 
in trying to coerce the Highland people. 
Let a Bill, based on the recommendations 
of the Deer Forest Commission, be intro- 
duced and not “a blind ” like the present 
Bill, which was not based on those 
recommendations. 

*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said, he must congratulate the 
Secretary for Scotland upon the Bill he 
had introduced, and the speech he had 
made ; and he could hardly believe that 
the proposals now made would not be 
received with favour by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken when he came 
to see them in print. The Secretary for 
Scotland deserved the thanks of Mem- 
bers representing constituences in the 
north of Scotland for the way in which 
he had endeavoured to meet them with re- 
gard to crofters outside the Highland line 
by placing them in a position similar to 
that of crofters inside the line with re- 
gard to their obtaining the benefits of 
the Act. The point was pressed upon the 
Government in 1886, and there was still 
stronger reason for pressing it strongly 
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now, because they had had a demonstra- 
tion of the results that flowed from the 
operation of the Act. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen fit to 
meet them, and trusted he would make 
sure that the terms of the Bill 
would really include the _ crofters 
of the North Eastern counties. One 
reason for pressing the point was— 
in this, as on a previous occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman had laid consider- 
able stress on what he called the historic 
basis of this legislation. In a certain 
sense that historic basis might be 
claimed for the crofters in the North- 
East as well as for those of the Western 
Highlands. The crofters of the north- 
east undoubtedly embarked in the work 
of reclamation considerably earlier than 
did the crofters of the Western High- 
lands. Therefore the period of 80 years, 
in the original Act, however well it 
might be adapted to the circumstances 
of the Western Highlands, might pos- 
sibly be insufficient to meet the cases 
of crofters in other parts of the High- 
lands. The right hon. Gentleman should 
see whether in the original Act the 
definition of crofters and crofter parishes 
were fair definitions, and whether they 
would apply to crofters outside the line. 
If he was going to include leaseholders 
he would have to alter the definition of 
crofters in the Act ; and if he was going 
to alter the Act in one direction, it 
might be hoped that he would alter it in 
another direction. If the objection was 
taken that they were endeavouring to 
include men under a different form of 
tenure, he replied that they were not en- 
deavouring to do that, but that they 
were seeking to include by this Bill two 
forms of Highland tenure, and to bring 
within the scope of the Act other forms 
of tenure than those which prevailed in 
the Western Highlands alone. 

Mr. M. H. SHAW-STEWART 
(Renfrewshire, E.) said that, whatever 
opinions might be held as to the finding 
of the Commission of which he was a 
Member, it could not be said that this Bill 
was based upon their findings. The hon. 
Member for, Bute had already dealt with 
the proposal to include leaseholders, and 
he would therefore content himself by 
making one remark. If he were a 
leaseholder on a well-managed crofter 
estate, he should not wish to change 
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his position; but, if he were a lease- 
holder on a badly managed estate, he 
should probably be better off under the 
Act. It did not at all follow that lease- 
holders would be benefited by the change 
in their position which would be made 
by them coming under the Act. He 
certainly heard, with some surprise, that 
the provisions of the Bill with regard 
to grazing were of such modest dimen- 
sions; and he knew they would not 
satisfy the wishes—whether they were 
reasonable or not he did not say—of the 
great bulk of the Highland population. 
The Bill did not attempt to deal in any 
way with new holdings, and perhaps the 
question of providing new holdings was 
the most vital point in any scheme for 
giving more land for crofter occupation. He 
did not say it could easily be provided ; 
but if it were the provision of it would 
operate in two ways—it would allow 
fresh land to be given to a certain 
number of crofters, and the granting of 
new holdings would relieve the con- 
gestion of certain districts. Whether 
or not they thought it advisable to 
institute new holdings, that was the 
chief question of interest to the High- 
land population, and had been so for 
some time past. But this Bill did not 
touch that point at all, The Bill dealt 
to a limited extent with the extension 
of grazing. As he understood, the pre- 
sent allocation of grazing remained, 
with this alteration—that grazing might 
be taken by the Commission which was 
not contiguous to the present holdings. 
That might work usefully, but it would 
be of limited application, because the 
extension of grazing to a township was 
of little use unless the new grazing were 
tolerably near to the holdingsof the people 
you wished to benefit. Therefore, while 
the Bill would provide a little more 
grazing for certain districts, the whole 
would be but as a drop in the ocean. 
Coming to the proposal to reduce the 
limit of the farms from which grazing 
might be taken he could not congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on wish- 
ing to lower the £100 limit. It was of 
great importance to the Highlands that 
there should be moderate-sized farms, 
such as were represented by a rent of 
£100, and it would be detrimental to 
injure such farms by diminishing them. 
It would be useful to allow one man, 
instead of requiring five, to make an 
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application for extension and to apply 
the grazing clause to all grazing in the 
future ; but there would be difficulty in 
dealing with a class of men who were 
not legally crofters, and who had rights 
of grazing which could not be proved 
by law. The hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire had read the Report of the Com- 
mission rather largely ; he had spoken 
of a million and a half or nearly two 
millions of acres having been reputed by 
the Commission as fit for crofter occu- 
pation. The Commission scheduled a 
little over 1,700,000 acres, but more 
than half a million of that was 
coloured brown on the map as not 
fit for ordinary crofter occupation. 
He believed that, as far as it was 
sible, every square mile of land had been 
visited by the Commission ; and he did 
not agree that any had been overlooked. 
The land which was not included in the 
scheduling was omitted because the 
Commission did not think it proper for 
inclusion. For praise or blame he asso- 
ciated himself entirely with his col- 
leagues on the Commission. They had 
agreed to report unanimously, and they 
must all take their share of the responsi- 
bility. They had been at great pains to 
produce results founded on common- 
sense, on the interests of the crofters, 
and on what would prove to be in the 
long run the interests of the proprietors 
as well. He was perfectly certain that 
the Bill would not set at rest the unfortu- 
nate differences existing between land- 
lord and tenant in the Highlands, and 
he wished, for many reasons, that it had 
been a Bill of larger scope, difficult as 
such a Bill would be. 

Mr. MARK NAPIER (Roxburgh) 
said, that he did not wish to sound any 
discordant note in the general harmony 
of praise and thanksgiving with which 
this Bill had been received, but he 
wished to refer to one or two objec- 
tions which fell from the Leader of the 
Opposition, to whose speech he had 
listened with great interest, because, on 
the whole, it did not seem to betray 
hostility to the principles of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman’s com- 
plaint rather seemed to be that the Bill 
would not bring within its scope the 
poorer class of cotters and crofters. 
But it was perfectly open to the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends to in- 
troduce Amendments in the direction 
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which he had suggested; and he was 
very certain that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would meet with hearty support 
from almost all the representatives of 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
cited the case of a man who had no 
capital and who would not be able to 
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land, and the land was not granted on 
the same tenure, but only by verbal 
lease, and from year to year. The 
people were thus at the mercy of the 
landlords’ agents, and if they did not 
obey his mandate they found that the 
land, by which alone they were able to 


stock his land. That was not a substan-| live, was taken from them, without any 


tial difficulty at all. In his own county| compensation for improvements. 


He 


there were many men who had come) wished to add his cordial thanks to 
into possession of small pieces of land, |those which had been already offered to 
and who had found the want of capital the Secretary for Scotland, for the 


no bar to their enterprise. He did not 
suppose that any of the crofters who 
now cultivated the land and got some- 
thing out of it had received any assist- 
ance from any source but their own 
energy and self-denial. There was one 
man who came to the county which he 
represented, from Ireland, possessing all 
the qualities which were so much ad- 
mired in Irishmen—a large family and 
a small purse. The family was almost 
the whole store of the man’s wealth ; he 
was without a friend, and he was a 
Roman Catholic and opposed in religion 
to the prejudices of those among whom 
he settled. But he got hold of five acres 
of waste land, and setting to work on it 
with his sons, in a short time he had 
converted the waste land into pasture 
and arable. He had now calves and 
sheep and a pretty farm. An hon. 
Gentleman had complained that the ex- 
plorations of the Lord Advocate had not 
been extensive enough in the north ; 
and he would press the Lord Advocate 
to continue them in the south. He 
was grieved that hon. Gentlemen 
from Highland districts should assume 
that their constituents alone were en- 
titled to the benefits of the Bill. Why 
should not crofters in the south, the 
south-west, and the south-east be in- 
cluded, as well as the Highland crofters ¢ 
He knew of many parishes in the south 
where people conducted their crofting 
operations exactly as they were con- 
ducted in the Highlands ; and he hoped 
that if proof were given of such cases 
the Government would consent to in- 
clude them in the Bill. There was a 
village in his county, established 80 or 
100 years ago, in which the people were 
granted leases of the land on which their 
houses stood, and were induced by the 





manner in which the Bill had been in- 
troduced, and he sincerely hoped that 
the Bill would be passed, including 
within its scope all crofters in Scotland. 


Leave being given, the Bill was 
brought up by Sir George TREVELYAN 
and read 1°; to be read 2° upon Thurs- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 
No. 214.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 
BILL. 


In asking leave to bring in a 
‘Bill to make further provision for local 


government in counties in Scotland and for 
otker purposes,”’ 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
the sixth year of county government in 
Scotland is now drawing to a close, and 
it is a tribute to the soundness of the 
system that those who are engaged in 
working it take the greatest interest in 
amending it. It is alsoa great proof of 
the practical character of Scotchmen 
that they are agreed as to the sort of 
amendments which ought to be intro- 
duced. Last year the Government pro- 
posed, as a separate part of the Parish 
Councils Bill, a number of amending 
county clauses. But the work on that 
Bill was so heavy that the county 
clauses had to be deferred. They can 
now approach the undertaking, how- 
ever, with several distinct advantages. 
We have the experience of two three- 
year periods of County Councils for the 
modelling of our proposals, and that ex- 
perience is embodied largely in the 
Report of the Scotch County Council 


|Conference, to the general tenour of 


promise of small rent to build strong. 
and substantial houses. But these were | 


absolutely valueless to them without the 
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whose deliberations I attach the greatest 
value. The Government also have the 
advantage of being able to consider the 
views of the Scotch Members of Parlia- 
ment, as incidentally expressed in the 
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course of the Committee last year. The 
Government have not only the County 
Council Act of 1889 to go upon, but the 
Parish Councils Act of 1894, so that 
they are in a position to amend the 
former Act with the whole map of 
Scotch rural administration before them. 
In the Bill which I wish to in- 
troduce several old clauses are in- 
cluded without any great amendment. 
The power of the county councils to 
provide new county buildings ; the power 
to borrow for services for which at pre- 
sent that power does not exist, and to 
spread the loan over a period not 
exceeding 40 years; a simple and inex- 
pensive procedure for the acquisition of 
land by county councils for public 
the readjustment of county 

or idl for purposes of valuation and 
for the distribution of the Government 
grants, carefully guarding any inter- 
ference with political Parliamentary 
arrangements; powers to construct 
bridle paths and footbridges, and to 
repair certain damage to roads of the 
nature which is so frequent in the 
Highland counties; the giving to the 
county councils the powers and duties of 
road trustees and justices over ferries, 
and powers from the Burgh Police Act 
extended to the county councils over 
vagrants: these were the old clauses. 
By the eight new clauses we alter 
the levying of the public health rate, and 
propose that it shall be imposed on 
lands and heritages within the area to be 
assessed according to the annual value, 
as appearing in the valuation roll, in the 
same manner as the consolidated rates. 
That is the form for which there was 
@ very strong demand at the county 
convention, and it was essentially the 
proposal of the late Government in their 
Bill of 1889. That is one new clause. 
A strong necessity has been felt for 
giving what are popularly known as dean- 
of-guild powers to the county authority. 
That feeling we have met in a manner 
which I commend to hon. Members. 
Speaking broadly, at present the rural 
authority can proceed against old build- 
ings as a nuisance, but they have no 
power over new buildings. That power 
it is proposed to give them. It is 
proposed to give to the county council 
the power to make by-laws with regard 
to the sanitary arrangements of new 


buildings 
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committed to the district committee, 
which is the health authority on the 
spot and in practical exercise of health 
administration. They will have the 
power to insist that works in conformity 
with the by-laws shall be carried out, or 
that the owner shall pull down or 
remove buildings, or they may do the 
work themselves. Already the county 
authorities in England have these powers, 
and this is one of the cases in which 
Scotland is decidedly behind England. 
The Government propose to give dean-of- 
guild powers without a Dean of Guild. 
The counties have medical officers and 
sanitary inspectors, and by the provisions 
of the Bill the services of these officers 
are placed at the absolute disposal of the 
local authorities for these purposes. But 
the clause may be applied either to the 
whole or to a specific part of the county, 
and this is absolutely necessary in dealing 
with the Highlands, where many of the 
houses are built by the people themselves 
and are lamentably deficient in much 
that ought to constitute human habita- 
tions. We cannot possibly call upon the 
poor crofters, and the still poorer cotters, 
at once to place themselves either on the 
recognised level of the demandsof modern 
health requirements or to make them- 
selves practically houseless. Therefore, 
the provision will be elastic, but it will 
be strong. Medical officers have done 
good service by their reports to the 
county councils, but there is great 
difficulty in getting statistics with regard 
to births and deaths and the cause of 
deaths, and that information is the very 
AB C of a real statistical system. They 
have hitherto got that information by a 
voluntary arrangement, but the Govern- 
ment now propose to give the medical 
authorities of the counties a legal title to 
obtain it. I now come to the question 
of protection against fire. There is 
considerable need in the counties for a 
better means of getting appliances for 
this purpose. The Scottish Office have 
been urged by several counties to allow 
money to be expended on this purpose 
out of the Equivalent Grant, on the 
ground that it is a work of public utility ; 
but it is extremely difficult to accede to 
the request, because, though a work of 
public utility, it is not a work of public 
utility for the whole county, and, there- 
fore, money given for the utility of the 
whole county can hardly be used for this 
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purpose. We propose that the counties 
shall be able to make arrangements with 
the burghs to contribute a certain sum 
to the support of the fire-extinguishing 
apparatus and staff, and to have the 
command of it under certain conditions. 
If that is not sufficient, we propose that in 
a special water district a certain number 
of ratepayers may apply to the county 
council to provide engines, buckets, and 
pipes, and appoint officers. They will be 
allowed to appoint a superintendent, who 
may be a chief officer of police or a 
constable ; but we have left out the 
words which occur in the Burgh 
Regulations, “ erecting suitable dwellings 
for firemen.” If hon. Members think fit 
to re-insert those words, the Government 
will offer no objection. Engines may 
be used outside the district, but a 
reasonable sum may be recovered from 
individuals whose houses or property are 
on fire. Attention has been called to 
the difficulty of providing against the 
communication of disease by milkcans, 
owing to their being washed with affected 
water. 
there were no less than 100 persons 
attacked with typhoid fever, and 20 died 
through the washing of the cans of a 
single dairy, which had a large clientele, 
with affected water. The Government 
propose to give the very strongest power 
to prohibit, under very severe and rapidly 
recovered penalties, the sale of milk 
from any dairy where infectious disease 
exists. We go farther than the English 
Act of 1890. In that Act it is stated 
that the powers can only be put in force 
when infectious disease is caused by the 
consumption of milk. In this Bill we 
have added the words—“ or is likely to 
arise from the consumption of milk.” 
Under the Local Government Act, the 
county councillors are elected in the 
month of December. It is proposed that 
the election shall take place on the first 
Tuesday in April, and I believe that that 
is in accordance with the general feeling 
of Scottish Members. The first election, 
according to the Bill, will be held in 
April 1896, and till then the present 
members will hold their seats. Thereis one 
difficulty, and one only, which stands in 
the way. The parish councillors for 
rural districts will be elected in April | 
along with the county councillors,and in | 
burghs and police burghs in November 
along with municipal councillors ; and, 
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therefore, in parishes partly rural and 
partly burghal the elections for the two 
parts of the same council will be at an 
interval of five months. If the House 
resolve to change the election to April, 
it will have several alternatives. The 
election of parish councillors in burghs 
may be altered to April, and an elec- 
tion can be held altogether separate 
from the municipal elections. But on 
the grounds of expense and inconvenience 
that is not what we recommend to the 
House. Then, if parish councillors in 
burghs and police burghs be elected in 
November, and in counties in April, one 
of two courses must be adopted. Either 
the new burgh parish councillors may 
remain idle for five months while the old 
councillors continue to serve, or the new 
burghal councillors may take office on 
the day of their election along with the 
old councillors from the landward dis- 
tricts. That is what we propose. It 
will have this good feature about it—that 
it will give some little continuity of ad- 


| ministration to the council. The smaller 
In the county I know very well | provisions I can name in four or five 


sentences. We propose to enable writers 
or solicitors who are chairmen of district 
committees and parish councils to be 
justices of the peace as in burghs. We 
propose to remove the condition of 
“material change of circumstance” so 
as to enable the Secretary for Scotland 
to alter the number of county councillors 
and the electoral divisions, on the repre- 
sentation of a town council or county 
council, whenever that council may 
think it necessary to make such a repre- 
sentation. We propose to enable the 
surplus of the pension fund of the police 
force to be invested in loans raised for 
county council purposes, and to enable 
county councils to borrow three-fourths 
of the amount of the prospective 
rates instead of one half, so as 
always to have money in_ hand. 
I know it has been suggested that the 
local authorities should be allowed to 
raise a greater sum by taxation in a 
given year than was wanted, in order 
that they might have money in hand ; 
but we think the most secure plan was 
to allow them to borrow three-quarters 
instead of one-half of the prospective 
rates. We also propose to allow the 
local authorities to use the best and most 
modern appliances for breaking stones 
for the roads. These are the proposals 
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new and old, of the Government, and I 
hope, when they have been reviewed and 
supplemented by theexperienced criticism 
of hon. Members for Scotland, the system 
of County Government for Scotland will 
be as complete in its plan, and as smooth 
in its working, as its best friends could 
desire. 

*Sm CHARLES PEARSON (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) 
said, the House was indebted to the 
right hon Gentleman for his statement 
of the provisions of the Bill. The details 
of the measure were, however, cf such a 
character that one could not be expected, 
until they were printed, to express assent 
or dissent in regard to them, but his 
own feeling, taking the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman as a whole, was 
one of agreement, to a very large extent, 
with his proposals. One thing was sug- 
gested very forcibly to his mind, as, no 
doubt, it was present in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the considera- 
tion of the measure, viz., that it was 
desirable to attack, at long last, the 
general question of the public health of 
Scotland. They went at the question, 
year after year, by piecemeal, and there 
were several provisions of this Bill which 
would more naturally find places in a 
Public Health Measure. He did not 
quite gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, and it would be in- 
teresting for the House to know exactly — 
whether the modification of the law in 
regard to the notification of diseases was 
to be confined to county areas, or whe- 
ther it was to be common to the whole 
of Scotland. In reference to the changes 
in the public health rate, there was a 
considerable body of opinion in favour of 
reverting to the identical proposal made 
by the late Conservative Government in 
1889, or to something like it. There was 
no doubt that the perplexity to which 
the maintenance of the old rule of rating 
as to public health had led, had created 
a desire for simplification. It was the 
case that, in the matter of public health 
rates, the subjects that would be rated 
would naturally fall into different cate 
gories, because it was quite obvious that 
certain classes of subjects derived little 
or no benefit from the public health rate, 
as compared with others. But he under- 
stood the Government did not propose 
to differentiate the rate, but to make it 
one rate, and he thought there was a 
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great deal to be said for the decision. It 
was the simplest arrangement, and would 
probably lead to the most easy adminis- 
tration; but it should be considered 
whether it would not need some modifi- 
cation in the direction to which he had 
pointed. The alternative which the 
Government had selected with reference 
to the change in the date of the elections 
seemed to him to introduce a totally 
new system into the constitution of 
representative bodies. Hitherto, the 
general desire was, that the new bodies 
should be constituted as nearly as possible 
at the one time. But the change of 
dates involved a gap which the Govern- 
ment recognised could not be bridged 
over; and, as he understood the proposal, 
the Councils would now be constituted 
partly of the old members and partly of 
the new. However, with the exception 
of these few details, he found himself in 
the main in very hearty agreement with 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
and he was sure there would be a general 
concurrence of opinion amongst hon. 
Members that the Bill, though a modest, 
was yet a useful measure. 

*Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) was glad, as one who knew the 
feelings of those who were interested in 
the present system of County Govern- 
ment in Scotland, that many of the pro- 
visions they had asked for in 1894 were 
included in the Bill, to its distinct im- 
provement. In the enumeration of 
the old clauses which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to include in the 
Bill, he omitted the clause in reference to 
County Sanitary Avthorities and Police 
burghs. He hoped, however, that was a 
mere inadvertence ; and that they would 
have clearly laid down within the four 
corners of the Bill, what the precise 
relations were to be between the county 
Medical and Sanitary Officers and the 
burghs. If the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to place those County Medical 
Officers in more responsible relations 
with the small burghs which might be 
created from time to time, he could view 
it with pleasure, because he thought it 
would contribute to improvement in 
public health in those areas. He thought 
the clause which dealt with the assess- 
ment under the Public Health Scotland 
Act would give rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. Everyone who knew anything 
about Local Government in Scotland, 
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parochial or county, would welcome 
a change in the present system of 
rating. The system under which county 
authorities had to levy the whole of the 
county rate on one basis, and then 
adopt a parochial basis which might be 
changed from year to year in regard 


to the assessment of the public health | 


rate was most unfortunate, and, in his 


opinion, exceedingly expensive in its) 
the power of the County Dean of Guild 


operation, for it gave an enormous 


amount of work to County Officers and | 


Clerks. But the right hon. Gentleman’s 
difficulties would begin when he tried to 
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the change, whatever was the ultimate 
way adopted in regard to it, he was in 
favour of the earlier alternative to which 
he had referred, and which, he believed, 


would be the fairer system to adopt in 
arriving at a determination of this ques- 


tion. With regard to the matter of the 
Dean of Guild jurisdiction, he was not 
quite sure, from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, whether it was to be in 


authority to deal with the character of 
the buildings erected and the particular 


| sites selected for the purpose of erections. 





remedy that admitted difficulty. At the | If that should be the case he thought it 
conference to which the right hon. Gen-| was to be deprecated. The county 
tleman alluded there was a considerable health authority, before any building 
difference of opinion in regard to the| was erected, should have the power to 
matter. Two views were submitted to deal with the question of its sanitary 
the consideration of the conference : One arrangements and so forth. If in the 
suggested that the public health rates case of buildings in counties where, as a 
should in future be levied by the County rule, there was plenty of air, it was pro- 
authorities, not upon the basis of the| posed to give the more drastic powers 
system of deduction and classification | which were necessary in the case of town 
limited to the particular parish, but upon | buildings it would be a mistake, and 
a special system which would go beyond | would lead to a considerable amount of 
the parish, and which would empower contention. One other point to which 
the County Council—the authority that | he desired to refer was that which re- 
levied the county rate—to collect the | lated to the question of “fire.” That was 
rate upon a special system, with deduc- one of the weak spots in their system of 
tions and classifications which the County county administration. The burgh 
Council could fix in respect of the | authorities had almost invariably shown 
districts in which they levied the rates. themselves ready to assist in the ex- 
That plan would simplify the existing | tinction of fires when called upon by the 
system, and it would give a certain con- county authorities. But there were parts 
tinuity to a recognised system in regard | of counties which were so remote from 
to the public health rate, which had in-| any burghs to which an appeal in such 
creased more than any rate, and/a case could be made, that it was high 
which would still further increase as | time that they had in the counties some 
demands for better sanitary arrange-| such powers as the right hon. Gentleman 
ments in the dwellings of all classes | proposed to give them in one clause of 
of the public in Scotland were raised. | this Bill. He understood, however, that 
As an alternative to that proposal there | while the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
was the proposal in the Bill, which was | to give general powers of payment by 
that the County Council should in future | | the county authorities to the burghal 
assess for the public health rate on the |authorities where the latter rendered 
gross valuation of the county. It must assistance, that the proposed new provision 
be perfectly obvious that, having regard | would be limited to special water areas. 
to the special benefit which public | He presumed the right hon. Gentleman 
health rates conferred on the more|meant that the rate which had been 
populous areas, there would be serious | levied for the purpose of establishing 
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objection raised to the proposed change, 
unless they discriminated between agri- 
cultural holdings and other holdings, 
and therefore, in his opinion it would be 
better to adopt the first proposal. 
He was afraid this would be found to be 
a bone of contention when they came to 
discuss it. Whilst he should welcome 





these fire engines or escapes within that 
water area would be limited to the area 
within which the water rate was col- 
lected. If that was the case it would be 
only proper and right, in order to render 
these particular appliances available over 
adjacent parts of counties, that payments 
should be made by other portions of 
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the district in respect of the use of 
the appliances. He hoped that that 
was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because it was exceedingly 
desirable not to cramp the power of the 
committees in the use of these appliances. 
He thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
for the proposal he had made to alter 
the date of the County Council election 
from December to April. He believed 
the general feeling of those in touch 
with local government in counties in 
Scotland would be found to be very 
largely in favour of the election taking 
place in April instead of December. No 
doubt difficulty would occur in regard 
to the appointment of members from 
parishes which were partly burghal and 
partly landward, but on the whole he did 
not imagine that such difficulty would 
be of a serious character. After all, the 
number of parishes of that kind was 
limited, and the work which the members 
who would have to represent the Parish 
Councils in the future had to discharge 
on these committees was not of that 
character that any great obstacle would 
be found in adopting the solution of the 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested to the House. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman, not 
only upon what he had put in the Bill, 
but also upon some omissions from the 
Bill. He was exceedingly glad to see it 
was to be made an even more non- 
contentious measure than he could have 
ventured to hope. He was glad of this, 
because he was of opinion that on account 
of these omissions the Bill was more 
likely to pass quickly through this 
House. He believed that the Bill, 
containing the provisions which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed, would 
conduce to good local government in the 
counties in Scotland, and he looked for- 
ward to its passage through the House 
with interest. 

Dr. MACGREGOR desired to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
under the Bill to give security of tenure 
to medical officers of health, and also 
power of appeal to a central board before 
they were dismissed for, perhaps, too 
faithfully doing their duty? If not it 
would be a weak point in the administra- 
tion of the sanitary law, for it would not 
be reasonable to expect that medical 
officers could do their duty if they were 
liable to be dismissed by defaulters. 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : There 
is no clause to that effect in the Bill at 
present. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Then I give 
notice that I will move it as an Amend- 
ment in Committee. 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY observed 
that, as regarded what the hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken had said about 
the medical officers of health, he sup- 
ported him in the action he took on this 
question last year, and he should be 
prepared to do so again. As regarded 
the Dean of Guild jurisdiction which 
the right hon. Gentleman had intimated 
that this Bill was to introduce for the 
first time into the counties, so far as it 
was devoted to sanitary improvements 
he was quite in favour of the proposal. 
But he would say at once he hoped it 
was not going any further. He hoped, 
in other words, it was not pro to 
assimilate their life in the county to life 
in the towns in the matter of putting 
up buildings. The law of the Dean of 
Guild as applied in towns was very 
much law based on private Acts, and 
which would not be applicable in many 
respects to counties. He thought, for 
instance, it would be perfectly absurd if 
a person could not put up a new hay 
shed, or add a bath to his house, or put 
in a new window without having first to 
go to the county Dean of Guild to got 
leave as was the case in towns. He did 
not know whether there was anything 
of the sort in the Bill, but if there was 
he should certainly feel it his duty to 
oppose it. With this criticism he desired 
to associate himself with what had been 
said by uther Members who had addressed 
the House. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrews Burghs) invited the right hon. 
Gentleman to make a little clearer the 
proposals he had foreshadowed as to 
giving powers to local authorities with 
regard to the employment of mechanical 
appliances in quarries and other such 
places. He took special interest in this 
point, which had been brought under the 
right hon. Gentleman’s notice by a 
memorial from the County Council of 
Fife, and he desired to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for acceeding to the 
wish of that County Council by giving 
the Amendment in the law which was 
introduced in the Bill. There was one 
other point as to which he did not quite 
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catch the nature of the proposals. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the powers which the Bill proposed to 
give to the County Council or the 
Finance Committee of the County 
Council to invest the surplus of the 
Police Pension Fund to carry out exten- 
sions &c., with regard to roads. He 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 
to make this matter a little clearer. He 
agreed that it would be a great improve- 
ment to hold the County Council elec- 
tions in April instead of in December, 
but he foresaw considerable difficulty in 
the scheme the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested inasmuch as part of a 
Parish Council would be elected and 
take office in November, while the re- 
maining members would only come into 
office under the election which was held 
upon the first Tuesday in April. When 
they saw the Bill in print they would be 
better able to judge of particular pro- 
visions, and with these criticisms he 
should welcome the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, whilst he was sure 
that those associated with him would 
assist in passing the Bill quickly through 
this House. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid-Lanark) 
did not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite that the effect of the omissions 
from the Bill would be to enable it to 
pass more quickly, but believed the 
reverse would be the case. There was 
one omission with regard to which they 
should, perhaps, be able to do in Com- 
mittee what they did before with regard 
to a similar omission, and that was to 
induce that House to supply the omission 
which the Government had neglected 
to supply, and leave it to the House of 
Lords to throw it out if they thought fit. 
He referred to the power to Parish and 
County Councils to acquire land for 
the purpose of erecting dwelling houses. 
That clause was carried through the 
House of Commons and was rejected by 
the House of Lords, and the Govern- 
ment said that whilst for the sake of the 
Bill they would agree to the Lords’ 
Amendment on that occasion, they 
would at the first opportunity introduce 
the clause again. Now something was 
due on the part of the Government to 
its supporters in this matter. The Scotch 
people looked with great interest upon 
this proposal, and the supporters of the 
Government did not wish to have it 
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thrown in their teeth that the Govern- 
ment had not carried out their pledge. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN, in 
reply, said the Government had a Bill 
prepared which entirely carried out the 
promise which they made last year, but 
he did not believe that the Bill could 
properly be engrafted on the one now 
before the House. He remembered very 
well the Debate and Division which took 
place on the question of medical officers 
and of the support which his hon. Friend 
got, and he had no doubt that, the 
matter being germane to this Bill, would 
be reconsidered when the Bill got into 
Committee. With regard to the powers 
given to the local authority to use steam 
in quarries, he believed the Bill fulfilled 
the wishes of the influential County 
Council which had been most active in 
demanding these powers. The words of 
the Bill were :— 


‘*In any land wherein the County Council as 
the road authority or other persons authorised 
by them, have power under the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland). Act, 1878, to search for, dig, 
and carry away materials, they are hereby em- 
powered to use steam engines or electrical or 
other mechanical appliances for boring and 
blasting rock, or for breaking rock or rock- 
metal.”’ 


The rest of the clause contained pro- 
visions to guard against the abuse of 
those powers. They appeared to be an 


absolute sine gua non. In regard to the 
Police Pension Fund, Clause 19 pro- 
vided— 

‘* Sub-section three of section eighteen of the 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1890, shall be amended 
to the extent and effect that the surplus of the 
annual income of the pension fund of a police 
force may be invested by the = authority as 
a loan to any County Council for any purpose 
for which such County Council is entitled to 
borrow money ”’ 


With regard to the days set apart for the 
different elections the Government quite 
acknowledged that difficulties existed. 
Whether the very bad councils after 
being elected should remain without 
functions for five months and should 
have those functions prolonged for five 
months at the next election was a small 
matter to which the Government would 
gladly accede. The Government thought 
their own proposal preferable, but. what- 
ever the result it was a small price to 
pay for a strong public desire. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, 
Govan) called attention to the omission 
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from the Bill of any extension to police 
burghs or burghs other than royal 
burghs of the power of licensing. That 
was a grievance which was much felt in 
the burgh he represented. That in a 
large constituency of upwards of 60,000 
people the governing body, the magis- 
trates, should not have the power of 
either granting a licence or preventing 
one being granted, while they were 
responsible for peace and order in the 
burgh, and that in a royal burgh like 
Renfrew, having only 5,000 of a popla- 
tion, the magistrates should have such 
power, was a most anomalous state of 
affairs. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would concede this power under the 
present Bill to the larger burghs. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
which was presented accordingly, and 
read 1°; to be read 2° upon Thursday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill No. 215.] 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
LAND) BILL. 


On the Order for the Adjournd 
Debate on Second Reading, 


(SCOT- 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY 
said, that when the Bill was last 
before the House he was in course of 
pointing out that the Lord Advocate 
had made out very little case for the 
measure. Since the introduction of the 
Bill two years ago there had been first 
the passing into law of the Notice of 
Accidents Bill of 1894; and in the 
present Session, there was a provision 
in the Factory and Workshops Bill for 
the holding of public inquiries whenever 
they were deemed necessary. With 
regard to fatal accidents arising from ma- 
chinery, he asserted unhesitatingly that 
a jury was a bad tribunal to investigate 
a matter of the sort. A jury being full 
of sympathy, all you had tosuggest was 
that if there had been some minute 
difference in the machinery the accident 
would not have happened, and then the 
jury at once rushed to the idea that that 
ought to have been done. What was 
wanted in order to avoid any suspicion 
of prejudice or favour on one side or the 
other was an opinion of experts, and this 
it would be perfectly easy to provide in 
the Bill. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to face this fact, that every 
one of the learned bodies which had had 
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this Bill before them, such as the 
Association of Procurators Fiscal of 
Scotland was against the provision 
as to a jury, and had condemned it. 
He looked upon the proposal contained 
in the Bill as an attempt to introduce 
the coroner’s system of inquiry into 
Scotland, and thought that in embody- 
ing it in the Bill the right hon. Gentle- 
man had yielded to the pressure that 
had been brought to bear upon him by 
the trade unions. He should have no 
objection to his right hon. Friend the 
Lord Advocate being placed in the posi- 
tion of having to decide whether an in- 
quiry should or should not be held. He 
did not intend to oppose the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but when the 
measure got into Committee he intended 
to move such amendments as would give 
effect to the rooted objections to the 
methods of investigation which the Bill 
proposed should be adopted. The effect 
of the Bill as it stood would be to enable 
speculative agents to attempt to ascer- 
tain by means of the preliminary inquiry 
whether they had any chance of obtain- 
ing a verdict. 

*Mr. RENSHAW thought that a Bill 
providing for a public inquiry into the 
causes of fatal accidents was one to 
which no great exception could be taken 
if it proposed to institute an inquiry 
into all cases of fatal accidents. But he 
objected to the limited application of 
this measure. He thought that the Bill 
submitted by the present Government in 
1893 was a better Bill than this, and he 
believed he was correct when he re- 
minded the Lord Advocate that a depu- 
tation waited upon him after that Bill 
had passed through the Grand Com- 
mittee, and urged upon him the desir- 
ability of introducing a jury clause into 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
pointed out to that deputation the diffi- 
culties involved in such a proposal, and 
shewed that it would involve the 
appointment of a large number of 
sheriffs, and the summoning of some- 
thing like 4,000 special jurors in one 
county alone. If those were good reasons 
for not inserting a jury clause in 1893, 
surely they were good reasons in 1895. 
He did not take objection to the Bill in 
any spirit of antagonism, but he thought 
that the House ought to be enlightened 
with regard to the definition of “ indus- 
trial employment or occupation.” He 
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did not know whether it was intended 
that it should include domestic servants. 
He presumed that it was, and if that 
was the case it only led him to entertain 
a stronger objection to the Bill. There 
was a large variety of industrial employ- 
ments, and in the case of many of them 
inquiries had already been instituted ; but 
if it was proposed to include other occu- 
pations than those hitherto dealt with, 
it seemed to him as though that would 
put the question on a broader basis, yet 
the basis would still be so limited that 
it would be unreasonable to extend the 
provisions of the existing Act, unless the 
logical and true course were adopted of 
extending the system of inquiry into 
fatal accidents to all classes of the 
Scottish population. There were one or 
two points he would like to bring to the 
notice of the Lord Advocate, which 
showed the absurd manner in which this 
Bill would work. He would suppose 
the case of a master slater who em- 
ployed one or two men. He might go 
out with one of his journeymen to work 
upon a roof. Not infrequently a rope 
was held by one man.on one side of the 
roof while the other man descended on 
the other side to do the work. If the 
rope was held by the journeyman and 
the master slater fell to the ground, 
there would be no public inquiry, 
although the accident might have been 
due to some fault of the man. On the 
other hand, if the master held the rope, 
and the journeyman fell to the ground, 
there would be an inquiry under this 
Bill. He would suppose another case : a 
market gardener, working with a man 
employed by him. The man held a 
ladder while the employer ascended it, 
and fell and lost his life. There would 
be no inquiry ; but if the master held 
the ladder, and the accident happened to 
the man, then there would be an inquiry. 
Again, a coachman went out in a dogcart 
with his master, and an _ accident 
happened while the coachman was driv- 
ing, the master being thrown out and 
breaking his neck. There would be no 
inquiry. On the other hand, if the 
coachman met with a fatal accident 
while the master was driving, an in- 
quiry would be held. Suppose, again, a 
fire broke out in a mansion house, and 
caused the death of one or two of the 
children of the owner. It might have 
originated through the carelessness of 
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one of the servants, but no inquiry 
would take place. If, on the other 
hand, in consequence of the negligence 
or carelessness of a servant, a fire 
led to the death of a fellow servant, 
there would be an inquiry at once. 
This Bill seemed to him to suggest that 
there was a difference in the value of 
life among the different classes in Scot- 
land; and he could not conceive why, if 
the Government were going to have an 
inquiry in one case, there should not 
be an inquiry in all cases where fatal 
accidents resulted from carelessness. 
What were the provisions with regard 
to factories, and mines, and other em- 
ployments which already existed? In 
the case of mines, there was a provision 
with regard to inquiries ; in the case of 
fatal accidents in factories, there was 
already legislation in the Act of 
1891, which dealt very fully with 
that. There was a clause in the 
Factories and Workshops Bill, now sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 
House, rendering still more effective the 
provisions of the Act of 1891, with 
regard to inquiry in the case of fatal 
accidents under the Factories and Work- 
shops Act. The Act of 1891 made a 
tolerably full provision in regard to this 
matter. In the 33rd Section, Sub- 
Section 5 of that Act, it was provided 
that, where a death occurred by accident 
in any factory or workshop, a public in- 
quiry in open Court should be held by 
the Sheriff on the petition of any person 
interested. Surely that was an ample 
and sufficient provision? But it was to 
be extended in the present Bill, and it 
was proposed that, where it appeared by 
the 18th Section of the Factories and 
Workshops Act to the Secretary of 
State that a formal investigation of any 
accident was necessary, he might direct 
such an investigation to be held, and 
with respect to it Sections 45 and 46 of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act should 
have effect. In those sections it was 
provided that the Secretary of State 
might direct an investigation to be held 
by a competent person in an open Court, 
which was to enjoy the same powers as 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction ; that 
a report was to be made, and the Secre- 
tary of State might make that report 
public. As an employer of labour he 
could not conceive why, with the ex- 
isting provisions of the law in respect of 
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any fatal accidents occurring either in 
mines or factories, there was any need 
for additional legislation. The Notice 
of Accidents Act of last year, by which 
the Board of Trade might hold an open 
inquiry in the case of serious accidents 
in railway, gasworks, building trades, 
and other employments, seemed to him 
to fill the gap left in regard to such 
inquiries by the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act, and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act. He could not help looking 
upon this Bill as class legislation. Why 
was it proposed to inquire into fatal 
accidents, when they occurred to persons 
in industrial employment or occupation, 
while they were not going to inquire in- 
quire into the cases of men who were 
employers? Besides, it appeared that 
the Government were going to make 
everyone pay for the cost of this jury 
system, though they limited whatever 
benefits might arise to one particular 
class of the community. If there were a 
general feeling among Members who 
represented Scottish constituencies that 
a public inquiry in the case of all sud- 
den deaths and fatal accidents, similar 
to the coroner system in England, was 
necessary, or a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of affairs—of 
which he had not become aware during 
his long residence in Scotland—then he 
should be willing to support the Bill, if 
it proposed to extend the benefits sug- 
gested to all classes of the community in 
Scotland. But it seemed to him that it 
was an illogical proposal to limit the 
application of the Bill to one class only 
while all classes were to be compelled 
to pay for putting the provisions of the 
Bill in operation. Human life was just 
as sacred in one class as it was in 
another ; and, therefore, the provisions 
of the Bill, as far as they were good, 
ought to be extended to the whole 
population in Scotland, if it was in- 
tended to establish a jury system and 
to throw the expense on all classes of the 
community. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that public opinion in Scotland 
was in favour of anything of the kind. 
As far as he was aware, the Lord Advo- 
cate had the power in any case in which 
it was thought desirable to set in motion 
machinery with regard to a public in- 
quiry which the Bill suggested. He 
could not see the necessity for a Bill 
when the Lord Advocate could hold 
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such an inquiry in open Court, where 
witnesses couldappearand be examined— 
an inquiry, moreover, which thoroughly 
satisfied the public. The powers of the 
Lord Advocate was not limited to per- 
sons engaged in industrial employment 
or occupation ; and it was because he 
looked upon this Bill as unnecessary and 
useless, and because it reflected, in a very 
unfair and uncalled-for manner, on 
those who were the employers of labour 
in Scotland, that he objected to it. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, 
Burghs) pointed out that the second 
clause of the Bill had been misinter- 
preted by the hon. Member. It was 
not the intention of the Government to 
limit the inquiries to the servants who 
happened to be employed in industrial 
occupations ; on the contrary, all occu- 
pations and all classes were embraced 
within its scope. If the hon. Member 
should have the misfortune to be killed 
in an accident, he might rest assured 
that, if the Bill passed in its present 
form, his representatives would have the 
consolation of a public inquiry. As to the 


| costly nature of the proposed inquiry, 


the hon. Member said that in a year 4,000 
jurors would be summoned for Lanark- 
shire alone. But as the county of 
Lanark embraced the second city of the 
Empire, which really meant more than 
half of Scotland, it seemed to him that 
the Legislature need not hesitate to ex- 
pend £5,000 for the purposes of this in- 
quiry. He, indeed, congratulated the 
Government on having brought in this 
Bill, which, he believed. would meet a 
very great public want in Scotland. He 
thought, also, that the hon. Member had 
misinterpreted the feelings of the work- 
ing classes in West Renfrew, when he 
alleged that there was no public feeling 
in favour of an inquiry of this kind. 
He knew Renfrewshire as well as the 
hon. Member did, and he asserted that 
there was a feeling existing there in 
favour of an inquiry—not absolutely 
confined to the discretion of a Gov- 
ernment official, however highly placed. 
What the workmen wished was that 
there should be a compulsory inquiry in 
any case of accident. He represented a 
constituency in which the use of very 
large machinery was common, 4 con- 
stituency in which there were a great 
many miners. There were many acci- 
dents in his district, and he had received 
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many communications from his con- 
stituents on this matter, and they were 
one and all in favour of the Bill of the 
Government, and all in favour of an 
inquiry by jury. Looking at it from the 
point of view of those who had to conduct 
these inquiries, the resident sheriffs, he 
thought they would feel it to be much 
better to have the aid of a jury in cases 
of extreme importance. 

*Sir CHARLES PEARSON said, the 
Bill was one which deserved serious con- 
sideration. He said so because, in the 
first place, it seemed to be a departure 
at once from the established practice in 


Scotland, and from the course of recent | 


legislation in this matter. He had not 
heard any one allege that there was a 
defect in the system which exists which 
the present proposal would correct. He 
did not know whether hon. Members 
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who had spoken had realised the effect | 


that this Bill would have on the ordinary 
working of criminal inquiry in Scotland. 
The Bill would affect the Lord Advocate 
and the Crown Office as regarded all cases 
where this Bill applied. At all events, 
they would not go on in the normal 
manner, and it seemed to him that this 
would be a most serious infraction of the 
practice in Scotland. He should like to 
know if this was a correct reading of 
the Bill. In the second place the Bill, 
as it was framed, seemed to be a serious 
departure from the proposals in recent 
years on this subject, the tendency of 
which had been to vest one or other of 
the great Departments of State with a 
discretion to order a public inquiry in 
cases of industrial accidents. This Bill 
proposed to limit inquiries to cases of 
death. Why was it to be applied 
to cases only where death occurred ? 
Suppose there was an accident where 100 
or more were injured, and they all 


recovered? This Bill would not apply in | 


this or any similar case, but if a single 
life was lost—though there is no fault 
alleged against anyone, though it was a 
case of the sheerest accident—then there 
must be an inquiry. He contrasted this 
with the system in existence, and con- 
tended that the Bill would exclude 
inquiry into a large number of cases 
where inquiry might be far more fruitful 
in discovering liability and disclosing 
fault. Not that he was in favour of 
extending this Bill to all such cases, but 
that he thought it right to point out this 
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inconsistency. The Bill was absolutely 
compulsory, and they were told that the 
workmen would be satisfied with nothing 
less. Why? Why should they be put 
to the expense of a public inquiry instead 
of leaving it as hitherto to the discretion 
of the Department? He thought that 
all legitimate claims would be satisfied by 
leaving the matter to the discretion of the 
Lord Advocate for the time being. What 
was the tribunal that was to be set up? 
There seemed to be an idea that sheriff- 
court jury trials were quite familiar in 
Scotland in civil cases, but that was not 
so. Except in the rare cases of jury 
compensation trials under the Lands 
Clauses Act, he was not aware that such 
a thing was heard of, yet this Bill 
assumed the contrary, and pointed to a 
state of matters which did not exist. He 
should like to hear some justification of 
this. The Bill introduced two}years ago 
made no provision for a jury at all, and 
the proposal, when made in Committee, 
was torn to pieces by the Lord Advo- 
cate himself, and was not pressed to a 
division. He wanted some _ substan- 
tial reason for this change of front. 
There were two other points which he 
desired to touch upon. They heard 
almost every day in Scotland of bitter 
complaint by jurors of the waste of 
time and loss of business which they had 
to undergo in these inquiries. This Bill 
would put a very considerable burden 
upon the jurors in Scotland. Then, what 
about the cost of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the measure? Had the Gov- 
ernment really thought out that most 
essential particular? So far as he knew, 
not a single penny was provided for by 
the Bill, except merely the remuneration 
of the jurors. Was his right hon. Friend 
serious in proposing that the jurors 
should be remunerated at the cost of the 
locality where the death occurred ? 
Where were the Members for Edinburgh 
and Glasgow? In those large towns 
there were large infirmaries, to which 
accidents from all parts were brought, 
and the jurors in those cities were to be 
called upon to deal with the deaths 
occurring there, and the ratepayers of 
those cities were to pay for it. The fact 
was that the Government had thought out 
this subject in a wholly inadequate way. 
Then, were there to be no costs except 
the costs of paying the jurors? These 
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cases were sure to be very keenly con- 
tested ; every one of them would be a 
rehearsal for the civil action which was to 
follow. The Bill provided that the 
witnesses were to be paid ; but who was 
to pay them? There was no provision. 
Were these witnesses really to be paid 
for by the ratepayers of the place where 
the death happened to occur? Again, 
the sheriff and sheriff clerk could not 
get to the place where the inquiry was 
to be held for nothing. In the absence 
of the sheriff, the Secretary for Scotland 
was to appoint a person to hold the 
inquiry ; was he to do it for nothing? 
If not, who was to pay? In one case 
there was to be a skilled inspection. 
That involved, he assumed, a skilled 
inspector ; but not a word was said in 
the Bill as toremuneration. There were 
to be shorthand notes of the inquiry. 
Shorthand-writers would not, as a rule, 
work for nothing ; who was to pay them? 
Again, copies of the proceedings were to 
be furnished ; but not a word was said 
as to who was to pay the costs of furnish- 
ing them. All these details bore on the 
working out of this Bill as a practical 
measure, and he thought that the House 
was entitled to know whether the ex- 
penses were to be put upon the rates or 
upon the Exchequer; and, if upon the 
rates, whether they were to fall upon 
those unfortunate towns which were 
public-spirited enough to provide in- 
firmaries for districts far beyond their 
own limits. These matters, taken to- 
gether, constituted a severe criticism on 
the Bill as it now stood though he still 
thought it capable of being made a use- 
ful measure. He trusted that his right 
hon. Friend would show himself as open- 
minded, if the Bill got into Committee, 
as he did on a previous occasion. If he 
did so, then the anomalies pointed out 
might be got over. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanark, N.E.) expressed gratification 
that the Representatives of the front 
Opposition Bench had not anything to 
offer in opposition to the Second Reading 
of this Bill. They had not got a coroner's 
inquest in Scotland, and the only investi- 
gation was by the Crown Authorities 
privately, to ascertain whether there 
ought to be criminal prosecution. He 


had a good deal of sympathy with the 
objections—perhaps he might call them 


prejudices — which were so strongly 
Mr. Charles Pearson. 
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entertained on the opposite side against 
any innovation by the introduction of 
any new kind of public inquiry, but he 
believed that Membersof the House would, 
to use a common expression, be living up 
in a balloon if they were not aware that 
when they had the community of in- 
terests and opportunity of intercourse 
between workmen in all parts of the 
country, it would be impossible to main- 
tain the position that if a man in Eng- 
land lost his father or his son in an 
accident he was to have a public inquiry, 
but; that in Scotland, such a man was 
to be content with a private inquiry, to 
which he was not to have access, and 
where the true causes of the fatal 
accident were not to be brought to light. 
That was a state of things which, if pos- 
sible to defend, it would be impossible to 
maintain. He thought it required a 
very prejudiced ingenuity to discover a 
motive of the kind suggested from the 
Opposition side. The suggestion took him 
entirely by surprise, and he thought it 
was very easily answered, because, if it 
were the case that the examination at 
these proceedings and the public inquiry 
were to be the basis of action of specu- 
lative change, surely it might, and he 
thought it would, result in a great many 
improper civil actions being stopped. 
Therefore, if there were much importance 
in that consideration at all, it would tell 
quite as much on one side as on the other. 
The essence of this demand was that the 
inquiry should be a public inquiry, and 
it was perfectly natural that a person 
who had suffered the loss of a near 
relative should desire that the accident 
should be inquired into, not by an expert, 
as had been suggested, but by a body 
of common-sense men, or, in uther words, 
by a jury. That was the natural want 
and the natural demand of the people of 
Scotland, and it was only just and 
humane to those who were the sufferers 
by such accidents that it should be 
granted. The jury system in England 
was a perfectly natural one, and it had 
worked well, and it was only reasonable 
that the people of Scotland, if they 
desired it, should have a similar system 
in relation to the class of cases in ques- 
tion. The right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh andSt. Andrew’s Universities 
spent much time in showing that no 
provision was made for the expenses of 
those inquiries, and that the incidence of 
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the expense would be fixed on the place 
where the death occurred, and not on 
the place where the accident happened. 
But the Government would be perfectly 
prepared to meet him on those points, 
which need not be debated on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. They could be 
easily adjusted in Committee. He ad- 
mitted that to a Scotchman and a Scotch 
lawyer this question of a jury might 
seem a somewhat new one, except in the 
case of criminal trials, but he would 
remind the House that the demand had 
been a greatly increasing one until now 
it had become so strong that it could not 
be wisely resisted, and instead of blam- 
ing the Government for yielding to that 
demand, he would heartily commend 
them for doing so. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
glad there had been a certain amount of 
discussion on the Bill, for undoubtedly it 
excited a great deal of interest in 
Scotland, particularly among the indus- 
trial classes. Before he answered the 
chief questions which had been put to 
him by hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
would briefly explain what the present 
system of inquiry into violent and sudden 
deaths in Scotland was. There was no 
coroner’s inquest, and no public inquiry, 
but there was a carefully conducted in- 
vestigation by the Procurator-Fiscal in | 
every case, and that official reported | 
to the Crown Office, which was 
under the control of the Lord 
Advocate, and further inquiry was then 
made if there was any reason for suspicion 
or doubt—thus, in Scotland very sudden 
or violent death was inquired into. That 
system he believed to be satisfactory in 
the great majority of cases, and notonly so, 
but it often saved private feeling inregard 
to matters the publication of which must 
be painful to relatives and families 
without being of any advantage to the 
public. Accordingly, the last Commis- 
sion which inquired into this and other 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland, reported 
about 1872, that there was no general 
desire in that country that the system 
should be altered by the introduction 
of coroners’ inquests. But within the 
last 10 or 12 years a strong feeling has 
arisen among the industrial classes that 
it would be desirable that inquiries in 
regard to fatal accidents occurring in 
industrial pursuits, should be public. 
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Among the reasons for this there was 
the very cogent one that if any fault 
or weakness was found in the system 
of conduct or management of any in- 
dustry, the publication of the fact enabled 
it to be noted, and the recurrence of the 
evil prevented by regulation or change 
of method. There were many other 
reasons, but undoubtedly the desire for 
public inquiry strongly existed, and it 
increased with the growing complexity 
and danger of certain forms of industry. 
When the Government came into Office, 
the matter was pressed upon them, 
and they came to the conclusion that, 
under the circumstances, it was reason- 
able to provide for a public inquiry in 
cases of the class referred to. His right 
hon. Friend opposite had twitted him 
with first making a proposal to hold such 
inquiries without a jury. It was true 
that he did so, and the reason was that 
it was desirable to provide a public inquiry 
with a minimum of change, expense and 
alteration of machinery ; and those who 
had had great experience in such matters 
would feel confidence in such an inquiry 
conducted by the Sheriff, with the as- 
sistance of the existing officials, although 


there would be no jury present. But 
it was undoubtedly the case that 
legal and official persons were not 


always the best to deal with indus- 
trial facts in cases of the class referred 
to. At all events, the Government 
did bring in that proposal involving 
a minimum of change, but shortly after 
it came from the Grand Committee, very 
strong and numerous representations 
were made from nearly all the industrial 
centres of Scotland that there was an 
almost unanimous feeling that it was 
desirable to have a jury in the conduct 
of such cases in future. These repre- 
sentations came from the persons who 
were most directly interested in the 
matter—the persons whose lives and 
limbs were at hazard, and who, there- 
fore, had the right to know how it was a 
man came by his death if a fatal accident 
occurred. The Government were not 
ashamed to say, when a demand of that 
kind was made by persons well entitled 
to make it, that they considered that it 
ought to be granted, especially when the 
demand was a reasonable one in itself. 
There was another strong considera- 
tion—namely, that there was often found 
upon a jury some one who could 
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contribute from practical experience 
information or knowledge affecting the 
inquiry, which professional and official 
persons could not give or did not possess. 
The Government would not have been 
doing their duty if they had not recog- 
nised the perfectly natural and legitimate 
feeling which existed in all the trades 
in Scotland in regard to a matter 
affecting deeply the lives and limbs of 
those concerned, and taken the judg- 
ment of Parliament upon it. A number 
of small objections had been raised 
which, perhaps, were rather for a 
Committee; but out of respect for 
those who had raised them he would 
deal with them. The hon. Member for 
Buteshire said that the jury was the 
worst tribunal to have in a matter of 
this kind, but he could not expect a 
general assent to that. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that there would be 
a temptation to the jury to sympathise 
with the servant against his employer, 
but this was not a question of money 
damages, or of litigation of any sort ; it 
was an inquiry, it was an inquest, and 
the answer to the inquiry would be not 
what damages should be given to A as 
against B, but when and where the 
death or deaths to which the inquiry re- 
lated took place, and the cause or causes 
of the death or deaths. 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, it 
might be the fault of A or B. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the | 


criticism which had been made did not 
apply to an inquiry of this kind. It 
was complained that the inquiry was to 
be universal in the case of fatal acci- 
dents in industrial occupations ; and it 
was proposed that instead discretion 
should be vested in the Lord Advocate. 
He thought, however, it would be better 
that it should be automatic ; in the first 
place it would be known that the hold- 
ing of an inquiry did not depend on the 
judgment of any official ; and, secondly, 
in any inquiry relating to an accident 
time was of the essence of the matter. 
Before they could make a preliminary 
inquiry, report to the Lord Advocate, 
and obtain the issue of an Order, some 
days, perhaps longer, might have elapsed, 
and in the meantime valuable evidence 
might be lost, and possibly further 
danger incurred. It had also been 


argued that they were covering ground 
already to a large extent occupied by a 


The Lord Advocate. 
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number of separate Acts. It was true 
that under various Acts, such as the 
Mines, Boiler Explosions, Factories, and 
Merchant Shipping Acts, there were 
provisions for the institution of an in- 
quiry at the discretion of a public Depart- 
ment. But experience had already proved 
that when an inquiry had been made by 
the Lord Advocate’s Department, the 
other Department interested had been 
satisfied, and if this Bill became law the 
holding of an immediate public inquiry, 
where all parties were heard, would 
supersede all these optional inquiries. 
He was sure the President of the Board 
of Trade, or any other Minister, when 
considering whether an inquiry should 
be held, would first send for the papers 
relating to the inquiry which had been 
held on the spot, and if he found in 
them all that could be ascertained he 
would not open another inquiry. Con- 
sequently, there was no inconsistency, 
and they were not duplicating, but 
simplifying, these inquiries. It had been 
argued that the Bill was too large, and 
that it was too small ; if any hon. Mem- 
bers wished to enlarge its scope they 
would be glad to consider their Amend- 
ments. He did not agree that the Bill 
was a class Bill; it affected industrial 
employments or occupations, and thus 
dealt with both master and servant. 

Mr. RENSHAW asked how domestic 
service would be classed ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
that was an industrial employment. The 
matter of expenses had also been re- 
ferred to, and it was true that they had 
provided that» the expense of the jury 
should be paid in the same way as in- 
quests in England were provided for, as 
that was an expense new to the law of 
Scotland. The other expenses would be 
official expenses, because they would be 
using a staff and a machinery which 
they had at present. He hoped the 
House would assent to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
held, that the Bill would have passed long 
ago but for the opposition of the Tory 
Party. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Edinburgh University said the 
Bill might be made a capable Bill; if 
that were so why had he blocked it for 
the last two years. 

*Sir C. PEARSON stated, that he had 
never blocked it. 
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*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, the hon. 
Member had prevented its going to a 
Committee. 

*Sir C. PEARSON observed, that, on 
the contrary, it had gone to a Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said the Bill of 
last year did not go to a Committee, and 
either the hon. Member or somebody who 
acted for him prevented its going through. 
It was practically his (Mr. Morton’s) 
Bill. In 1893 he had moved to reduce 
the salaries of three of Her Majesty's 
Ministers in order to get this Bill intro- 
duced, and he was very glad the Govern- 
ment had given way. The hon. Member 
for the Edinburgh University said the Bill 
was a departure from present practice, 
but that might be urged against any and 
all reform. He also said that there was 
no defect in the present system. When 
he (Mr. A. C. Morton) induced the 
Government to bring in this Bill, how- 
ever, he had proved up to the hilt that 
there was a defect in the practice in 
Midlothian. At present the Home Secre- 
tary only ordered an inquiry into acci- 
dents in mines in very special cases. 
The House was told there was no demand 
for this Bill. But long before he men- 
tioned it in the House, the representa- 
tives of the working men of the 
United Kingdom, in their annual assem- 
blies and at their Trades Councils, unani- 
mously passed resolutions asking that 
the law on this subject might be altered. 
It had been said to be contrary to the 
practice of the Lord Advocate’s office 
that the relatives of deceased men or any- 
body should see a copy of the Report of 
the Procurator Fiscal. So they were 
unable to find out whether anyone was 
to blame. What was wanted was, an 
immediate and open inquiry, so that be- 
fore anything was removed or altered, 
they could find out if there was anyone at 
fault, or blame to be attached toanybody— 
employers or workmen. It had been said 
that extra expense would beinvolvedif the 
Bill became law. But he submitted that it 
would save expense and trouble to every- 
one concerned ; because, when an inquiry 
was open, and everyone knew what went 
on, the friends of the deceased would be 
able to see whether there was any ground 
for going to law. At present the only 
possible way of finding out whether the 
employers were wrong or not was to 
spend £400 or £500 in lawyers’ expenses, 
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He was told that the real opposition to 
the Bill came from the legal profession 
in Edinburgh. Why they should object 
to a reform of this kind he could not say, 
unless it was that some legal officers, who 
had not enough to do at present, might 
have to earn their salaries more than 
they had hitherto done. His hon. Friend 
opposite said : “ Why not an inquiry into 
every accident?” He should like to see 
in Scotland the system of coroners’ juries 
that prevailed in England. It was said 
that a great many people were not in 
favour of that. But perhaps it would come 
by-and-by. They must be content with 
what they could at present get. He would 
like to see inquiries into non-fatal acci- 
dents. We were not, however, far 
enough advanced for that. But by a 
special Act in the City of London 
there were inquiries by the coroner into 
fires whether accompanied by loss of 
life or not. The English system of 
coroners’ inquests was for the benefit of 
the people, and a system something like 
it in Scotland would enable working people 
and others to find out how accidents oc- 
curred and who was to blame. He did not 
think there would be very much expense 
in connection with the working of the 
Act. The Bill had been blocked for 
several years, and he hoped that now 
those who had blocked it would give way 
to the general feeling of the industrial 
classes in Scotland, and allow them to 
have these inquiries, which would be as 
much to the interests of the masters as 
of the men. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that as a Member of the Committee that 
dealt with this Bill two years ago, it was 
only just to say, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, and in justice 
to the Scotch Members generally, that 
he alone could not be credited with sym- 
pathetic interest in the promotion of the 
Bill. Nearly all the Scotch Members, 
irrespective of politics, and who under- 
stood industrial questions, did every- 
thing to make this Bill a replica of the 
English coroner's jury system. In 
justice to the Scotch Members, this 
should be said by one who did not claim, 
like the hon. Member for Peterborough, 
to be Member for the Universe—Scot- 
land included. The hon. Meniber for 
Renfrew asked why this Bill should be 
limited to employés and not extended to 
the employers and other sections of 
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society. But Parliament was compelled 
to pass legislation affecting the indus- 
trial classes, because, by virtue of their 
employment, they laboured under dis- 
abilities that other sections of society 
did not. But if the hon, Member would 
guarantee that the employers in Scot- 
land and elsewhere would have the good 
taste to be killed in as large numbers as 
the workmen, he would move that the 
Bill be extended to them. The change 
proposed by the Bill was justified ; and, 
as showing the opinion of the working 
classes in Scotland, he would read the 
following Resolution, which was passed 
two years ago by their representatives :— 


“That we express our great dissatisfaction at 
the action ef the Government in refusing to 
provide in the Fatal Accidents Public Inquiry 
(Scotland) Bill that investigations should be 
made by the Sheriff,-or other competent officer, 
and the jury.” 


The Government had, by the Bill, com- 
plied with the universal demand of the 
Scotch workmen. It was based on the 
principle of the coroners’ jury system, 
but provided the advantage that there 
would be more competent officers to 
advise the jury than we had in England, 
and the Scotch jury was smaller than 
the English jury of 12. He cordially 
approved of the change proposed, and 
on behalf of the representatives of the 
working classes, and the trades unions 
in particular, who for the last 15 years 
had pressed this Bill on Liberal and 
Tory Governments, he sincerely trusted 
the Bill would be read a second time, 
and that the Scotch workmen would be 
living under its advantages that day 12 
months. 

Dr. MACGREGOR asked whether 
the Bill would cover deaths from violence 
occurring in the industrial departments 
of lunatic asylums ; he thought the Bill 
should cover them. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
inquiry into cases of violent deaths in 
asylums was already provided for, and 
he did not know whether the persons to 
whom the hon. Member referred could 
be described as carrying on an industry, 
but he had no doubt that all that was 
required was already provided for by the 
Lunacy Acts. 

Dr. MACGREGOR would put the 
case if one lunatic assaulted another 
when engaged in farming operations. 


Mr. J. Burns. 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
was afraid that assault was not a known 
industry. 


Bill read 2°. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
er TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) rose to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill ts facilitate the construction of 
light railways in Great Britain. He 
said that frequently in past Sessions, 
and also in this Session, the House had 
had its attention called to the absence 
of facilities which ought to exist for the 
conveyance of agricultural produce from 
the agricultural districts to the markets 
of the country. At this moment, in 
particular, when the agricultural in- 
dustry, in which they all felt so deep 
an interest, was suffering from a depres- 
sion so severe and so long-continued, it 
became their duty to take every step they 
could to remove any cause which might 
contribute to that depression, and to show 
the interest they felt in the prosperity of 
that industry by facilitating, as much as 
possible, the conveyance of agricultural 
produce from the places of production to 
the markets. Besides the interest they 
all felt in the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural community, there was also the in- 
terest they all had in seeing that the 
rural districts were no longer depopulated 
by the influx of their people into the 
towns, and also in seeing that the estab- 
lishment of industries in small towns 
and in rural districts was facilitated, as 
far as possible, by cheaper conmunica- 
tion. He did not say that the measure 
would go very far in relieving the depres- 
sion in agriculture, which was due to 
causes operating over the whole world, 
and many of which were by Parliament 
quite irremovable. He made no such 
claim, and he produced the measure as 
nothing more than a palliative of some 
evils, and one which, in many agricul- 
tural districts, would give the farmer a 
better chance than he now enjoyed. He 
would shortly state what were the pro- 
visions of the Bill and what had induced 
the Government to adopt them. In the 
month of December last he asked a 
number of gentlemen representative of 
various agricultural bodies, of railways, 
of engineering, and of municipal corpora- 
tions, to meet at the Board of Trade in 
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ducing a measure of this kind. That 
conference was widely attended, and it 
appointed a Committee, which held a very 
large number of sittings, and ultimately 
produced a valuable report, which had been 
already laid on the table. He tendered 
his sincere thanks to the members of that 
Committee for the great pains they had 
bestowed upon the subject and for their 
valuable Report. The Committee was 
presided over by the hon. Member for 
the Banbury Division of Oxfordshire 
(Sir B. Samuelson), and it included, 
besides eminent engineers and distin- 
guished Members of the other House, 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach), the right hon. 
Member for one of the divisions of 
Leeds (Mr. Jackson), and hon. Members 
for Northamptonshire, Wolverhampton, 
Somerset, Montgomeryshire, Sunderland, 
and Islington. It would be seen that 
public opinion in all parts of the House 
was well represented, and the Bill he 
was introducing was based upon the 
recommendations of that Committee. 
Those recommendations went mainly to 
two points—namely, the cheapening of 
the method by which railways were now 
authorised in dispensing with the heavy 
preliminary expenses which were incurred 
in passing a Bill through Parliament, 
and also the relaxing of those require- 
ments which it had been the custom of 
the Board of Trade to impose, in some 
cases under the absolute direction of 
Parliament, and in other cases under a 
sense of duty which had become prac- 
tically imperative as regarded both the 
construction and the working of rail- 
ways. As to procedure, the Bill proposed 
to commit the authorisation of light 
railways to county councils, including in 
that designation county boroughs, and 
it was provided that county councils 
should receive proposals made to them by 
the promoters of light railways. If a 
county council considered that a primd 
Jacie case was made out, then it was to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. The promoters were to make 
out their case, to state the area through 
which they would pass, and to show that 
they had consulted all the local authori- 
ties ; thereupon the Committee was to, 
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order t» discuss the propriety of intro- 
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‘points in particular. The first was the 
magnitude of the undertaking, so as to 
secure that under these exceptional pro- 
visions no railway should be carried out 
which ought—in ‘respect of its length or 
the importance it might have otherwise, 
for instance, as a connecting link 
between two great systems—to be sub- 
ject to the judgment of Parliament. 
It will be the duty of the Department 
_to see that the provisions of the Bill are 
not used to remove from Parliament any 
of the jurisdiction which it ought in the 
public interest to exercise. Secondly, the 
Board of Trade will consider the pro- 
posals from the point of view of the 
safety of the public, and will insist on 
all the provisions required therefor. 
'Thirdly, the Board of Trade will be 
\charged with the duty of protecting 
\landowners ; and any landowner who 
'thinks that his land ought not to be 
|taken compulsorily, will have /ocus 
_standi before the Board of Trade, in 
asking that the order for the taking of his 
land shall be varied. These will be 
found adequate safeguards for the new 
procedure which the Bill proposes. As 
| justifying the provisions of the measure, 
I will read from the report of the Com- 
| mittee 


‘* The Committee think that it is not reason- 
|able that undertakings of limited scope, when 
| they are approved of by the locality they are 
| intended to serve, should be forced, as they are 
| now, to have recourse to the expensive tribunal 
of a Parliamentary Inquiry. The Committee 
are of opinion that the recent creation of popular 
local authorities of various degrees throughout 
| Great Britain opens the door to an escape from 
| the great cost attending applications to Parlia- 
|ment, by enabling powers and responsibilities 
| with reference to the authorisation and control 
of light lines to be conferred on those bodies ; 
and that the time has arrived for Parliament to 
| consider -whether this should not be done, an 
| ultimate appellate jurisdiction being reserved to 
| the Government Department charged with the 
| inspection of railways, which, it may be assumed, 
| would be exercised with due regard to the exist- 
ence of such local control and responsibility. 
If this were done, the initial cost of construction, 

| and the expenses of working, could be so greatly 
| reduced that many light railways or tramways, 
| promoted either by independent companies, or 
| by the existing lines of railway and tramway, 
|could be undertaken to the great advantage of 
| districts, and especially agricultural districts, at 


| present without satisfactory means of trans- 


port.”’ 





prepare a draft order, and that was to! 


be sent to the Board of Trade, which | These words represent the unanimous 
was to consider it with a view to three | judgment of the Committee, which was 
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in every sense a representative body. Al- 
though several of the members of the Com- 
mittee desired that its recommendations 
should go further, there was no difference 
of opinion and no minority Report on 
this particular point. In making these 
proposals the Government is, of course, 
asking Parliament to part with a certain 
measure of its power; but as far as ex- 
perience of these local authorities has 
gone, there is every reason to believe 
that they are discharging their duties 
with circumspection and judgment. They 
act in the light of public opinion, and 
are responsible to their constituents ; and 
it will be the duty of the Government 
Department, in charge of the matter, to 
see that they do not go beyond what is 
the proper scope and intention of this 
measure ; and I submit that the time has 
come when, in a matter of this kind, 
Parliament might endeavour to effect the 
enormous saving which will unquestion- 
ably be the result of these provisions. As 
to the question of construction, everyone 
knows that the construction of our rail- 
ways was excessively costly. No engineer 
will deny that our railways are, in re- 
spect of construction and service, the best 
in the whole world. But it would be 
quite impossible, if communication is to 
be readily extended, to continue to main- 
tain the extremely high standard of con- 
venience and safety thought necessary 
when the great trunk lines of the country 
were made. With respect to those trunk 
lines, I should not propose to reduce the 
elements of safety at present secured by 
the Board of Trade requirements, especi- 
ally in connection with the swift pas- 
senger traffic. But these small linés will 
run at comparatively slow rates of speed, 
and in respect of them the severity of the 
requirements may be relaxed, and their 
construction may be permitted on a dif- 
ferent standard. The Board of Trade may 
be a little more tolerant of level crossings, 
may dispense with the present elaborate 
station arrangements, and in many ways 
may materially diminish the whole cost 
of construction and working, if only the 
necessary authorisation from Parliament 
is given. It has been stated that the 
Board of Trade has been too severe. 
The Department has felt bound to con- 
sider the safety of the public as its first 
charge, until Parliament, as the organ of 
public opinion, authorises it to relax its 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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requirements. But the evidence sup- 
plied has convinced the Board of Trade 
and the Committee that it is possible to 
dispense with a great many of those re- 
quirements in this case without any in- 
creased danger to the public or to the 
traffic. The same remark applies also to 
the working of the lines. It will be 
much cheaper if there is a less expensive 
permanent way, less station accommoda- 
tion, and a smaller number of railway 
servants. Next, as to the probability 
that these lines will be made without the 
provision of some kind of public aid. It 
has been suggested that public aid should 
be given to these enterprises from the 
national Exchequer. I do think that 
the Government would be justified, in the 
present condition of the public revenue 
and of public opinion in regard to this 
question, in proposing a measure so novel 
and open to so many serious objections 
of policy. It has never been the policy 
of this country to subsidise railways, 
and Parliament would be making a 
serious new departure in taking such a 
step. The result of that policy in 
various foreign countries is well known. 
Tt has also been suggested that the 
making of these railways ought to be 
aided out of the local rates, and three 
members of the Committee signed a 
separate Report in which they made that 
suggestion. There is, no doubt, much to 
be said for this suggestion ; and I do 
not suppose that the local authorities, 
seeing how strong an interest they have 
in avoiding any unnecessary expense, 
would be imprudent in using the power 
if it were conferred on them. But, at 
the same time, I must feel that very 
great objections would be taken in the 
House to the conferring of such a power. 
Expressions of opinion have reached me 
from many quarters which make me feel 
that if the Government proposed to give 
to the County Councils the power of sub- 
sidising these undertakings, some persons 
would fear that they would remain ulti- 
mately as a charge on the rates, 
and the measure would meet with 
a great deal of opposition, from 
which, I hope, it will escape. 
We are, to a certain extent, in a stage 
of experiment. It may turn out ulti- 
mately that the making of these lines 
will be so great and clear a public 
benefit that either the National Exche- 
quer or local authorities may be author- 
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ised to give them some aid or assistance. 
All I can say now is that the case does 
not seem to justify the trial of that ex- 
periment at present. The House knows 
how great has been the expense at which 
the railway system of this country has 
been created. I have heard the total 
expense of our railways in Great Britain 
estimated at something like £50,000 a 
mile, counting all that has been spent on 
Parliamentary contests, upon construc- 
tion, and upon the acquisition of land. 
Whether that estimate be an excessive 
one or not, there can be no doubt that 
the cost of construction and Parlia- 
mentary expense are estimated by the 
best authorities as being on an average 
not less than £10,000 per mile. That 
is a cost which has been found very 
largely prohibitive. Everybody knows 
that when the great railway companies 
are asked, as they frequently are asked 
by localities, to make branch lines, the 
localities are often told the lines will 
not pay. No doubt the reason why 
branch lines are so expensive is that 
they are constructed upon the scale 
applied to the great trunk lines. The 
estimates I have been able to obtain 
point toa probable reduction in the cost 
of making the proposed lines of from 
an average of £10,000 per mile 
to £3,500, or, according to some 
authorities, to £3,000 per mile. 
That obviously is a diminution so great 
that it offers a very strong inducement 
toa railway company to make a great 
number of branch lines which it does 
not find worth while to make at this 
moment. Therefore, even apart from 
what may be done by private enterprise, 
the formation of companies and the 
public spirit of landowners, who, I 
believe will in many cases feel that so| 
great a benefit will be conferred upon 
their districts and properties by the con- 
struction of these lines that they will 
give the land necessary at a very low | 
price, or perhaps for nothing at all—even 
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apart from this I believe it will be worth 
the while of many of the great railway 
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companies to construct these lines. I 
have been unable to obtain any accurate 
estimate as to what the difference in 
working will be, because it is clear 
everything must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular district and 
the particular railway, but there can be 
no doubt that the reduction in the cost 
of working will also be very large—in 
many places it will probably amount to 
half. Looking at these considerations, I 
hope I have shown the House good 
reason to believe that the proposals 
which the Bill contains will supply a 
sufficient inducement to the railway 
companies to make these lines, and thus 
dispense with the necessity of a 
subsidy from any other quarter. I 
trust that if the House accepts 
the Bill they will see as a result of ita 
considerable addition to the number of 
railway communications in the country, 
and incidental benefits to those trades 
which are most directly concerned, and 
a sensible benefit to agriculture in many 
parts of the country. Feeling that this 
is a moment at which we ought to take 
every opportunity we can to give such a 
stimulus, I commend the Bill to the 
favourable consideration of the House. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I have listened with great interest 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who commenced by stating that 
this Bill is introduced mainly in order 
to give effect to the deep and abiding 
interest which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel in the present condition of the 
agricultural interest. When I heard 
that I began to hope we were going to 
have unfolded some proposals which 
would prove of real and substantial 
assistance to that distressed industry. I 
cannot, however, help owning to a feeling 
of disappointment now that we have 
heard explained what we understand to 
be the principal measure which Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it 
their duty to introduce this Session in 
order to give aid and assistance and 
support to that industry which requires 
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it so greatly. It is true the right hon.|Batrour: “And in Scotland,” 
Gentleman was careful to say the}And also in Scotland. Unless he 


proposal is nothing more than a pallia- 
tive, not a remedy, for the evils under 
which agriculture is suffering, and which 
I rather gathered from the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman are, in 
his opinion, mostly irremovable. [Mr. 
Bryce: “Some of them.”] Perhaps 
the Government will make another 
attempt during the present Session 
to deal with the removable evils. Will 
the Bill be a palliative for the evils 
and the miseries under which agriculture 
is suffering? I have great doubt 
whether it will be a palliative at all. As 
far as I can gather, the main effect of 
the Bill will be to give greater facilities 
for the making of light railways and to 
render the construction of such railways, 
perhaps less costly than lines now are. 
But who is going to undertake the 
making of these light railways? What 
inducement is held out to anybody to 
embark on the enterprise? The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the views 


which have been expressed in various | 
quarters, that under no circumstances | 


ought public aid to be given for the con- 
struction of these railways. He pointed 
out that there are two sources only from 


was mistaken, aid had been given or 
had been promised by the Government 
for the construction of light railways 
in Scotland; and he should say that 
benefit from the policy of the Govern- 
ment was far more likely to be derived 
in parts of Scotland, especially in the 
Highlands, if applied there, than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 
Agricultnral depression undoubtedly 
existed in Ireland; but it was nothing 
like so severe as he had reason to believe 
it was in numerous parts of Great 
Britain at the present time. And 
although State aid in the construction of 
light railways had been given in Ireland, 
where, as he had said, the agricultural 
depression was not so great as it was in 
England, when the subject was men- 
tioned in regard to England, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade flew off ata 
tangent and said it would be so novel a 
precedent altogether, and one which the 
Government could not possibly adopt. 
One thing, however, he was glad to hear 
and that was that there was no possi- 
bility of any cost in connection with the 
light railways falling on the rates. If 
the agricultural party in the House had 














which public aid can come. First of all | been offered this boon at the expense of 
there is the National Exchequer. But | the rates they would have declined it 
what did the right hon. Gentleman say | altogether. The condition of agriculture 
on that point? Why, that it would be! was so bad at the present time that agri- 
an entirely novel precedent, and even if| culturists could not bear the slightest 
it would not be an entirely novel pre- addition to their burdens which already 
cedent the experience of foreign countries | fell upon them. Having said so much, 
who have adopted such a course leads us| he would not add anything that might 
to put it on one side. Surely, when he| appear to be hostile to the proposals of 
said that the right hon. Gentleman spoke the Government. If the Government, 
without remembering what has occurred| by their proposals, facilitated the con- 
already in the United Kingdom. Was | struction of light railways, he should be 
not public aid given from the National) ready to heartily congratulate them on 
Exchequer for the construction of light | the success of their efforts. But he could 
railways in Ireland? [Mr. Bryce: | not say he was so sanguine as to share the 


oP rie on ney ape of i ™ Lee views of the Government. It seemed to 
man was only sebievhig to Ghent Britain | him that the Government would be ex- 
when he said that this would be an/ceedingly fortunate if this measure, so 
entirely novel precedent in the legis-|far as he understood it, had any con- 


lation of this Parliament! ([Mr. siderable effect towards the relief, or even 
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the palliation of the agricultural depres- 
sion. He sincerely hoped that the Govern- 
ment might be right and that he might be 
wrong. But he should say, on behalf of 
the agricultural interest, that if this Bill 
was the only measure the Government 
had to recommend during the present 
Session, for the relief of agriculture, there 
would be no bitter feeling of disappoint- 
ment throughout the country. If this 
Bill was all the Government had to pro- 
pose, it proved the truth of what he had 
said over and over again, that they did 
not recognise in the slightest degree 
the gravity of the agricultural situation 
or the sufferings which agriculturists 
were labouring under at present. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, the great object of 
the representatives of the agricultural 
interest was to secure that assistance 
towards the construction of light rail- 
ways should be given not from the rates 
but from some Imperial source. That 
point could only be raised on the First 
Reading. If they were to allow the 
Bill to go to a Second Reading and then 
to move a clause wishing a charge on 
the public Exchequer they should find 
themselves entirely out of Court. He 
would, therefore, like to point out to the 
House a precedent as recent as 1889 for 
a grant being made out of public funds 
in aid of the construction of light rail- 
ways. The Light Railways (Ireland) 
Act, 1889, authorised the Treasury to 
advance a capital sum as a free grant, 
or as a loan, or partly the one and partly 
the other for each of those undertakings. 
The Bill before the House, which was 
confined to England, proposed to mete 
out different treatment to English agri- 
culturists. There were some principles 
of Irish legislation at any rate, which he 
should be glad to see applied to England. 
The boon proposed by the Bill was of a 
twofold character—first the Board of 
Trade was not to be so exacting in its 
requirements in regard to light railways, 
and the promoters of the light rail- 
ways would not have to come to Parlia 
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ment. This boon was expected to re- 
duce the cost of the construction of the 
light railways by one-half. He failed 
to see it. Under the Act of 1864 
the promoters of a railway, if there 
were no opposition to their scheme, 
could at present get a_ certificate 
from the Board of Trade and proceed 
without a Private Bill. The only ad- 
vantage of the Bill before the House 
was, that in the case of opposition, the 
promoters went to the County Council 
instead of to Parliament. But he be- 
lieved the cost for inquiry before the 
County Council would fall very littleshort 
of the cost of an inquiry before a Par- 
liamentary Committee. The only economy 
would be in the fares to London. Then 
there would be a second inquiry before 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. BRYCE: No, not an inquiry. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
if the Board of Trade were to decide 
appeals without having counsel it would 
hardly be a satisfactory arrangement in 
the interest of the landlords at least. 
It appeared to him that everything 
rested with the Board of Trade. The 
inducement to people to put money into 
the light railways was that the Board of 
Trade would not be so exacting in the 
future as they had been in the past. 
But what guarantee was there that there 
would be always as lenient a President 
of the Board of Trade as at the present 
time? or that the Board of Trade re- 
quirements, unless limited by the Bill, 
would still continue moderate when the 
era of interest in light railways had gone 
by? He was afraid the Bill would proveof 
no assistance to the agricultural districts, 

Coroner. W. KENYON SLANEY 
Shropshire, Newport), remarked that 
the attention of the agricultural 
Members of the House had been con- 
centrated for some time upon the 
measure which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked leave to introduce. 
At the commencement of this Session 
they raised, to the best of their efforts, 
the needs and wants of agriculture, and 
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they produced from the Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the House, 
nothing more than a long speech of chaff 
and ridicule. The only solace they could 
produce for the agricultural constituencies 
was an oration from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which was noted in every 
newspaper report as being accompanied 
by roars of laughter repeated over and 
over again. They had, therefore, looked 
earnestly to the time when they were to 
have produced for their consideration a 
measure which was really to embody the 
the collective wisdom and deliberate 
judgment of Her Majesty’s Government, 
as to what was possible to be done in the 
circumstances under which agriculture 
was suffering. And so to-night, when 
they heard the preamble of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, they were struck by 
the weighty words he used, and the 
intense earnestness of his remarks. The 
President of the Board of Trade, in ask- 
ing for leave to introduce this Bill, had 
told them the Government felt that every 
possible step should be taken to remove 
the depression under which agriculture 
was suffering. Every possible step to 
remove the agricultural depression, and 
al.eviate the needs and miseries of the 
agricultural districts, was therefore 
bound up in the measure which the right 
hon. Gentleman was now asking leave to 
introduce. All he could say was, that 
this measure did not fulfil the idea of 
hon. Members representing agricultural 
constituencies of every possible step that 
could be taken, and it would be regarded 
as a poor and paltry measure indeed. 
The Bill not only expressed every pos- 
sibility of which the Government was 
capable in the direction of removing the 
depression, but it was also, they were 
told, to prevent the depopulation of their 
districts and provide the cheaper com- 
munication so essentially important to all 
other rural districts. Those were the 
opening remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but he afterwards went a tone 
or two lower, and told them that after all 
he did not expect it to prove more than 


Colonel W. Kenyon-Slaney. 
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a palliative. If he had said that at first» 
and left out the higher language with 
which he opened, it would have been 
more consonant with the conclusions the 
right hon. Gentleman had been ableto put 
before them. What had they got before 
them? They had a measure which 
seemed to be conceived in a very simple 
spirit, and which was this—that if some 
people, but not the Government, chose 
to take an interest in this matter, then 
something might occur which, under pos- 
sible circumstances, might be of benefit 
to some districts connected with agri- 
culture. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been emphatic in his declaration that 
there was to be no aid whatever from 
the National Exchequer. Agriculture did 
not expect that sort of treatment from 
the custodians of the national purse. 
There were other circumstances connected 
with agriculture in which the National 
Exchequer had been willing to spend 
money. He had a recollection of a pro- 
posal in which it was thought advisable 
to devote £250,000 of national money 
under a measure dealing with the evicted 
tenants of Ireland ; but to a measure con- 
nected with the unevicted tenants of 
England the National Exchequer could 
not contribute a single farthing. He 
was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
repudiated the idea of putting this burden 
upon the rates, and he must have re- 
cognised that those who were interested 
in agricultural districts would have con- 
sidered any such suggestion as a mockery 
and afarce. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the money was to be pro- 
vided by national sources and national 
causes, and among these he had men- 
tioned the public spirit which he hoped 
would induce landowners to give their 
land for nothing, in order that these 
experiments might be tried. The right 
hon. Gentleman should have remembered 
that he brought forward this measure 
appealing to the public spirit of the land- 
owners in the year subsequent to that 
in which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did the utmost that was possible 
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to ruin these landowners once 
and for ever. When he besought the 
public spirit of the landowners to come 
to the relief of the National Exchequer 
he should remember that last Session, by 
the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the Government were 
engaged in mutilating and destroy- 
ing the power of the landowners 
to do that which they were now appealed 
todo. If they could not get the land- 
owners as a class to do that which the 
Government themselves would not do, 
they then said that the railway com- 
panies would possibly undertake this 
task. But they could not suppose that 
railway companies would undertake 
anything of the sort from the merely 
philanthropic point of view in which 
landowners had often done such things, 
and would now if the Government 
had not deprived them of the power. 
Railway companies could only do it 
where there was a prospect of a 
possible and legitimate profit to their 


shareholders, and it was a doubtful 
question whether in this case. 
there would be such a_ profit. 


The agricultural districts will be divided 
roughly into two classes. There were 
the districts near the main track which, 
being already well served by existing 
railways, could not be expected to benefit 
by a subsidiary measure such as this ; 
and there were the districts situate in 
mountainous or rather wild parts of the 
country, where from the conformation of 
the country the expense of laying lines 
would be greater. These, too, would be 
the districts where, from the thinness of 
the population, the distances over which 
the lines would have to run would be 
considerable, and those were the very 
circumstances which would make the 
lines less likely to pay. The facts were 


{25 Aprit 1895} 
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class of the population from whom they 
had taken away the power to be generous. 
They were depending on the business-like 
capabilities of another class whose 
interests would go in the very opposite 
direction to that in which they hoped 
to enlist them. After the experience of 
last Session, when the Government in- 
flicted upon the agricultural interest a 
wound from which their very life blood 
was now flowing, it was almost a mockery 
and absurdity to try to heal that wound 
with the ridiculous sticking-plaster of 
this Bill. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
submitted that those who represented 
English constituencies had a right to 
claim that as long as public money was 
given for the purpose of benefiting 
agriculture in Ireland and Scotland, 
the same policy should be pursued as 
regards England. On the other hand, 
he was quite ready to admit that there 
were strong arguments against any State 
aid at all for such local enterprises as 
light railways. But then it must be the 
same in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and no exception must be 
made in favour of one part. England 





should no longer be taxed for de- 
veloping the local resources of Ire- 
land or Scotland and herself receive 


jno such aid. In the past it might 
jhave been argued that Ireland and 
|Scotland were poor countries, and that 
|England was a_ rich country and 
‘could afford to do without a guar- 
antee while paying for a guarantee 
for Scotland and for Ireland. But 
that was not the case at the pre- 
sent moment, and he thought that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade were to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, the latter 





inconsistent with the idea that railway | would tell him that an imperial guar- 
companies could make these lines as|antee for the making of light railways 
paying concerns except under excep-| would be as much required in Essex as it 
tional circumstances. The Government | would be in the case of any county in 
were depending on a broken reed. They | Ireland or Scotland. The fact was, that 


were depending on the generosity of a 
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| the cost of making these light railways 
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would have to come out of the pockets 
of the loca] landlords and farmers. 

Mr. BRYCE: I said that the great 
railway companies might be induced to 
make the light railways. 

*Mr. STRACHEY considered 
that it was not very likely the great 
railway companies would  under- 
take the cost of making lines which 
might eventually compete with their 
own. It was also most improbable that 
people would sell out of the Consols or 
out of the ordinary railway companies’ 
stock in order to invest their money in 
the construction of these light railways, 
whatever might have been the case in 
the old days. The landlords and farmers 
would not now be able, in view of the 
present depressed state of agriculture, 
to contribute very largely, if at all, 
towards the construction of these pro- 
posed lines. He thought pressure 
might be brought to bear upon the 
great railway companies to lower their 
present excessive rates by the threat 
of the construction of light  rail- 
ways. It would be possible in many 
cases to construct these lines with some 
probability of success, and the great 
railway companies would think it 
worth while to make concessions. He 
knew of one case in which a railway 
company had consented to reduce their 
rates for the carriage of milk by one- 
half in consequence of the local farmers 
threatening to send their milk by road 
instead of by railway. In the same way 
it would be quite open to the farmers and 
the landlords of the locality to say to a 
railway company— 


‘* Tf you do not reduce your rates we will ask 
the County Council to sanction the construction 
of a light railway through our district ; ’’ 


and he believed that such a threat might 
be successful and would lead the railway 
company to reduce their rates. In many 
eases the reduction of railway rates 
would be as beneficial to a district as 
the construction of a light railway. In 
his view, however, the present Bill, if it 


Mr. E. Strachey. 
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were to pass, would remain a dead letter 
in too many cases. 

Carrain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that he was inclined 
to think that in some parts of the 
country, at all events, the provisions of 
the Bill might possibly operate bene- 
ficially, but he thought that it was open 
to doubt whether a permissive Bill of 
this character could be useful to any 
great extent. If the railway company 
were to agree to construct these light 
railways, some power should be conferred 
upon the Board of Trade to prevent the 
companies from charging excessive rates. 
The measure conferred upon the County 
Councils for the first time very large 
legislative powers, and authorised 
them to sanction the construction 
of these lines by mere resolution. 
County Councils ought to be compelled to 
consider in certain circumstances these 
resolutions carefully and fully. [Mr. 
Bryce observed that the hon. Member's 
point would be met by the Bill.] Then 
there was the question of guarantee. 
He quite agreed that they could not 
allow County Councils to burden the 
rates with these guarantees. The farmers 
would rise up in arms against such a 
proposal, agricultural distress being so 
great. A public guarantee was, of 
course, a difficult matter, but pre- 
cedents were supplied by the cases of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that as regarded 
Government interest in railways Scotland 
generally was no better off than England. 
What had been done by the Government 
for Scotland was done for districts cor- 
responding to the distressed districts in 
Treland. 

Captain BETHELL (York, W.R., 
Holderness) said, that in Scotland there 
were railways which were guaranteed in 
order that suffering agriculturists might 
be assisted, and the principle applied in 
the cases of Ireland and part of Scotland 
might well be extended to England, 
where, partly owing to circumstances 
beyond their control and partly to the 
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action of the present Government and 
their supporters, agriculture was in an 
extremely distressed condition. He was 
inclined to think that the precedent 
might have been followed in the urgent 
circumstances of the case, but it would 
of course be necessary to use very great 
care in applying it. Something ought 
certainly to be done to palliate the dis- 
tress in those parts of the country where 
the great railways were unwilling to 
undertake new works. One could not, 
of course, expect very much from a Light 
Railways Bill. It was introduced, he 
understood, to relieve hon. Gentlemen 
opposite from the charge that they were 
not very solicitous for the welfare of the 
agricultural interest, a charge rightly 
based upon their action a year or two 
ago. But he was afraid that this poor 
little Bill would not do very much to 
assist them in this matter, and he feared 
also that it would not do very much to 
assist the agricultural interest. 

Mr. W. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) 
thought that the chief merit of the 
measure lay in its simplicity and in the 
cheapness of the methods which it pro- 
posed. That being his view, he was not 
surprised that the hon. Member who re- 
presented Shropshire should have been 
somewhat more vigorous in his denuncia- 
tions of the measure than the right hon. 
Member who represented Sleaford. The 
effectiveness of the measure would be 
different in different parts of the country. 
He could well believe that in Shropshire 
the element of cheapness would not be 
so conspicuous as in other counties. The 
hon. Member for Thirsk had expressed the 
wish that the bridges which should be built 
should be made wide enough to bear ulti- 
mately theordinary gaugeof railways. But 
this measure did not contemplate a plan 
of that kind. The light railways under 
consideration were to be accessories to 
rather than limbs of the great railway 
system of England and Wales. In 
Shropshire, no doubt, owing to the 
configuration of the country, it would 
be necessary to build bridges and make 
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embankments, but in the Eastern coun- 
ties there would be greater simplicity, 
and they would derive greater bene- 
fits and experience them sooner than 
the more hilly parts of the country. 
During the past week he had had the 
pleasure of visiting Holland, and he was 
very much struck with the extreme 
prosperity of the country. He could 
not help recognising the fact that that 
prosperity seemed a good deal to result 
from the network of steam tramways 
that existed in the country ; which, by 
bringing not only produce but passengers 
to the stations of the larger towns, secured 
to Holland the benefits which he believed 
would ultimately result to this country 
from the Bill the House was now con- 
sidering. 

*Mr. W. E. Ma. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said, that in many parts of the country 
tramways had been constructed along 
roads. Their cost was considerably less 
than that of Light Railways, and it would 
be a matter of which the companies 
would have no right to complain if 
the Board of Trade required that, where 
it was possible, they should combine with 
the passenger traffic they now carried on 
certain facilities for dealing with agri- 
cultural produce. Two things would be 
required to make tramways available for 
this object, one that the tramway proprie- 
tors should be put under some obligation 
to deal with merchandise, and the other 
that they should be connected with the 
great railways. He felt sure that some- 
thing might be done in this way to 
develop the resources of the agricultural 
districts. At the meeting in December, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, a good deal was said, and a 
paper was circulated upon what 
had been done in Belgium. He was 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
the tramways and connecting links with 
railways in that country received sub- 
stantial aid from the Government ; and 
he did not believe that it would be pos- 
sible in this country in the agricultural 
districts to carry out any system unless 
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some aid was given by the Government. | Bill would do much for agriculture, or 
The prospect of the railway companies that railway companies were likely to 
doing anything to promote these Light invest the money of shareholders in these 
Railways did not seem to him likely to Light Railways, or that capitalists would 
be realised. Everyone knew from what give much capital to further such 
took place before the Railway Rates undertakings. If the Government had 
Committee, how little the railway com- been anxious to promote Light Rail- 
panies cared to give any facilities for| ways in England they would have 
carrying British agricultural produce. adopted the course which was adopted 
The revival of agriculture was impossible in Ireland; they would have proposed 
if the railway companies were to be | some material assistance so as to induce 
allowed to continue to put the rural the companies or the capitalists to 
districts at so great a disadvantage as|embark upon such undertakings. It 
they did at present. In the light of! was suggested that landowners would 
their past action, it was hardly to be|give their land for the purpose of 
expected that any help was to be got enabling the railways to be made; but 
from the railway companies. | it was not always in their power to give 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, |land. Where land could be given a 
Tyneside) said, that the case of Ireland | Light Railway might not be wanted, 
was not a precedent. The position of | or it might probably not be successful if 
Treland was different from the condition | made. The cost, moreover, of obtaining 
of affairs which existed in agricultural the necessary order for making the rail- 
districts at the present time here. When | way, if the scheme was opposed, would 
it was considered necessary to apply to | certainly approximate towards the cost 
the Exchequer for aid to make railways |of the inquiries before the House of 
in Ireland, it was to save thousands of |Commons, because counsel and skilled 
the Trish people from starvation in the | witnesses would have to be taken into the 
congested districts. The Government country. It was novel, also, to find that 
had, therefore, done well to refuse any | the safeguards thought to be necessary 
national funds for the purpose of the|in similar undertakings should be dis- 
Bill in this country. Distress and | pensed with to such an extent as the 
depression existed in other industries|right hon. Gentleman had suggested. 
besides that of agriculture, and if agri-|Take the case of level crossings. He 
culture received this aid, in all proba-| was under the belief that the strongest 
bility other industries would claim it| objection was entertained to level 
likewise. crossings being considered safe, even 
*Mr. T.H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.)| where they were attended, and if 
sympathised with the Gladstonian county | left unattended the danger was greater. 
Members on this subject. They seemed | He doubted whether there would be that 
to be in an exceedingly depressed frame | enormous saving of expense which the 
of mind. They had gone about the | right hon. Gentleman suggested. Upon 
country talking so much about this the whole he must say that in common 
Measure being one which would largely | with every person in that House who 
alleviate agricultural distress, that they | took an interest in the agricultural dis- 
were now to be pitied when they found | tricts, he viewed this Bill with great dis- 
that, in satisfaction of all their large | eppointaseatt. He believed that it would 
expectations, they received a little Bill | do absolutely nothing to relieve the 
like this. If the Bill would not do any | present agricultural depression. It 
harm, certainly it would not do much/ might afford opportunity to certain 
good. A great deal of simplicity appeared | speculators to bring out companies and 
te prevail if it was believed that the! take some money from the public, and a 
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little might be spent in the agricultural 
districts, and it might promote and 
assist some railways here and there. But 
to suggest this as a policy for the alle- 
viation or the palliation of agricultural 
distress was the height of absurdity. It 
was bringing forward a quack medicine 
to cure a serious disease. If this was 
the only measure that the Government 
had for the purpose of relieving agricul- 
tural depression, he very much sympa- 
thised with the Members who repre- 
sent agricultural constituencies. He 
was very much inclined to think that 
they would spend a good many bad 
quarters of an hour in the country if 
they told their constituents that all the 
Government could do for them would be 
to pass an Act to allow them to make 
Light Railways at their own expense. 
Under those circumstances the Bill re- 
ceived a certain amount of indifference, 
which showed the general sense of the 
House with regard to it. Even Members 
who had spoken in favour of the Bill had 
spoken ina very qualified way. They had 
damned it with faint praise, but one, a 
strong supporter of the Government, had 
expressed his unqualified dissatisfaction 
with the measure. If only other Mem- 
bers would get up and say what they 
thought of the Bill, they might find out 
how many of them approved of it. He 
did not know that anything but barren 
sympathy was to be expected from the 
Government for the agricultural com- 
munity. Having taxed the landed in- 
terest they now asked the landed inter- 
ests to put their hands into their pockets 
and help themselves. He thought they 
would like to hear something from the 
Members for agricultural constituencies 
supporting the Government. This was 
the great measure, this was the only 
measure, which the Government had to 
relieve the agricultural interest. It 
seemed to him to be a measure which 
might do very little harm, but certainly 
would do very little good. 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough), as representing one of those 
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agricultural constituencies, referred to 
by the hon. Member. He wished to 
trouble the House with a very few re- 


marks. He should have felt regret if 
the Government had proposed to 
construct these Light Railways at 


the expense of the communities. His 
belief was that relief from agricultural 
depression would not be found in any 
Measure brought in by any Government. 
The late Government was in Office for 
six long years. What was the state of 
agriculture during that period? It was 
inanything but a prosperouscondition, yet 
he failed to recollect that the late Govern- 
ment brought in any Bill to deal with it. 
Agricultural depression was a landlords’ 
question and, if by means of Light Rail- 
ways or by any other means, the tenant 
farmers of England could be put into a 
position to pay their present rents, then 
he asserted that the expense of measures 
to bring about that change should be 
borne by the landed interests of the 
country, and that it would be monstrously 
unfair to expect that the community 
should be taxed for the benefit of the 
landowners. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) said, that the hon. Member 
had asked the Opposition to state any 
measure which the late Government had 
brought forward for the relief of the 
agricultural interest. He would tell the 
hon. Member what they did. They re- 
lieved the pressure of local taxation on 
the agricultural interest, and they did 
not increase Imperial taxation on that 
interest, as the present Government had 
done. He ventured to agree with the state- 
ment that it wasimpossible, by any measure 
of this kind, to relieve the agricultural 
distress of the country. Unfortunately 
for the President of the Board of Trade 
his colleagues had for many months 
past heralded the present measure as 
that by which the Government intended 
to relieve the prevailing agricultural 
depression, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself was not so foolish, and said, 
in fact, that he did not regard this Bill 
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as more than a palliatory measure. It 
was no doubt, a useful little measure as 
far as it went, as it took away some of 
the restrictions in the existing law, in 
regard to the manner in which light 
railways could be sanctioned and the 
mode in which they were to be con- 
structed and worked. He hoped it was 
not ominous of any results of the policy 
initiated that night that the measure 
which stood in the Orders immediately 
before this Bill was one for inquiring 
into fatal accidents. He entirely sym- 
pathised with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
desire to make the Amendments in the 
law which he suggested, but it was a 
delusion that these could be palliatives 
for agricultural distress, and such a 
delusion ought to be dissipated for ever. 
Not merely had that been scouted by 
Members of the Opposition side, but 
also by the most strenuous supporters of 
the Government. His view was that 
in the case of light railways in 
agricultural districts these restrictions 
might safely be modified, and he 
did what he could in the Committee to 
assist the Government in this matter. The 
principles of the Bill were good and use- 
ful, but he feared that the measure would 
not have the effect which they all desired. 
He thought that the financial question 
was at the bottom of the whole subject. 
Landowners had made these railways 
largely in the past. They had made 
branches at great cost to themselves, which 
the great railway companies had starved 
and had afterwards purchased at half the 
original cost. That did not hold out much 
hope that the railway companies would 
go to the expense of constructing these 
railways themselves. The landowners could 
not afford, in the present condition of 
agriculture, to do it. They had been 
penalised by the legislation of last year ; 
they had suffered from the general de- 
pression, and it was impossible, under 
present circumstances, for the English 
landowners to do what they had done in 
the past. They were driven to the con- 
clusion that, though in some more 
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favoured districts, the making of light 
railways might be promoted by the legis- 
laticn now proposed, yet, where they 
were most wanted, and where agriculture 
was most depressed, this Bill would not 
secure their construction. He was very 
sorry that the Government had put their 
foot down against any policy of assistance 
by the State. He entirely differed 
from the view expressed by an hon. Mem- 
ber that the assistance given to the 
construction of railways in Ireland 
was to save thousands of people from 
starvation. The assistance was not given 
for that reason at all. In many districts 
where it was given in Ireland no question 
of starvation arose. The construction 
of railways was aided in Ireland to 
enable agricultural and other produce in 
that country to be taken more cheaply to 
market, and what was good for Ireland in 
this respect ought, if wanted, to be good 
for England, too. He defied the Govern- 
ment to get over that argument. He 
asserted that there were agricultural dis- 
tricts in England where such help was 
quite as much required as ever it was in 
Ireland. In saying what he had said he 
did not, however, forget the dangers of 
extravagance and jobbery in such matters. 
But the Irish example had taught them 
a good deal, and they had heard sufficient 
evidence before the Committee which had 
been appointed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make it perfectly clear that there 
were modes in which assistance might be 
given, which would not be open to the 
extravagance and jobbery which might 
result from other proposals of the kind. 
He did not desire to press the Govern- 
ment to introduce any scheme of the 
sort into the present Bill. He knew 
that it was impossible to do so, and 
hoped the House would consider the Bill 
apart from any question of the kind, and 
entirely as a simple and small proposal 
for amending the existing law. It was 
really that and no more. The right hon. 
Gentleman was certainly entitled to some 
credit for having looked into the question, 
for having made these proposals, and for 
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placing them before the House; and, 
therefore, he trusted that the Bill would 
not meet with opposition or with 
anything but reasonable criticism in its 

rogress through the House. He should 
be glad to aid its passing, but he hoped 
that from that night forward they would 
hear no more about the Bill as a remedy 
for agricultural depression, and that if 
hon. Members opposite who represented 
agricultural districts found it necessary 
to go to their constituents and inform 
them that the Government were friends 
of the agricultural interest, they would 
find some better ground for proving that 
statement than any reference to this 
Bill. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR complained that 
no attempt whatever was made by 
the Bill to benefit the Western 
Highlands and islands of Scotland, 
which were greatly in want of facilities 
of the kind proposed. It had been 
asked how the money for the intended 
Light Railways was to be obtained. The 
money, he had no doubt, would be found 
by the Company promoters and the land- 
lords, mainly by the former, who were 
certain to be pretty active in extracting 
it from the pockets of the widow and the 
orphan. In common with several other 
Scotch Members, he regretted that the 
Bill would not apply in any way to the 
congested districts of Scotland, and he 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should be so ready to grant large 
sums to Ireland for the construction of 
light railways, while Scotch Members 
could not get a shilling out of them for 
similar purposes. The poor people in the 
Highlands, it seemed, might die like 
rabbits for aught the Government cared ; 
and why? Because they were law-abid- 
ing and peaceful, and did not raise dis- 
turbances. In the island of Lewis, for 
example, a light railway was very badly 
needed, and it was absurd to suppose 
that the owners there could raise the 
money required to make it. In those 
circumstances, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Scotland, 
to consider the propriety of making some 
provision in the Bill for the Western 
Highlands and islands. The necessity 
was urgent and the demand reasonable, 
and he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that if no attention was paid to 
the request, he was resolved to take 
further action in the matter. 
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Leave being given, Bill presented 
accordingly, and read 1°; to be read 2° 
on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 216.] 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Coroner. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, before the 
Bill passed he would like a word of ex- 
planation. He understood that at pre- 
sent the National Exchequer was at the 
back of certain tramway arrangements 
in Ireland, and it was proposed to get 
rid of the guarantee and give a lump 
sum. They had, during the evening, 
been discussing the injustice of refusing 
to give to English railways that which 
they were now asked to give to Irish 
tramways. He thought the proposal 
under the circumstances, came with an 
exceeding ill grace from the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked whether 
these tramways were made for the pur- 
pose of saving the people from starvation 
or to relieve agricultural depression. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, the Bill 
was really introduced at the request of 
the cesspayers of Ireland, who found 
that the payment of the guarantee bore 
very hardly upon them year by year. It 
was desired that there should be a com- 
mutation, so as to relieve them of that 
necessity. It would be an advantage to 
the Treasury that these guarantees 
should be commuted, and for this 
the consent of the Treasury, the Com- 
pany, and the Grand Jury was necessary. 
This Bill was asked for by the representa- 
tives of every section of Ireland, including 
the Ulster Conservative Members, and he 
hoped the ‘hon. Member for Shropshire 
would not persist in his objection. The 
Bill had nothing to do with the one 
which they had been previously dis- 
cussing. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
the explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was adequate so far as it went ; it 
enabled them to understand that it was 
introduced for the convenience of Ire- 
land and of the Treasury. If he did not 
stop it that night it would be because 
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he was certain that it would beagainst the 
feelings of many of them who were only 
too anxious that something should be 
done, but he would again point out that 
it came with an exceeding ill grace from 
the Government to ask for the boon for 
one country which they had denied to 
the other 

Mr. E. STRACHEY asked, whether 
the Bill would increase the Imperial 
liability ? 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT replied, that 
it would diminish it. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON remarked, that 
the Secretary to the Treasury had stated 
the Bill was desired by the Irish cess- 
payers. These were the Irish ratepayers, 
and the Bill was, therefore, to vote 
money from the Imperial Treasury, it 
was true, but to relieve Irish ratepayers. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: It relieves 
Irish ratepayers, but does not impose 
any additional burden on the taxpayers. 
It does two good things, and is, there- 
fore, twice blessed. 

Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) 
said, he understood the terms of commu- 
tation were to be left to the future. No 
terms had been settled as to what the 
Imperial contribution was to be. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT : Not exceed- 
ing 33 years. 

Mr. JACKSON asked when that was 
to be taken? It might be taken at the 
very time when the condition of the tram- 
way from which the contribution was 
being commuted was at its worst point. 
He took exception to the statement that 
anadditional burden would not be imposed 
on the British taxpayer, and said it was 
a strong order at 12 o’clock at night to 
ask the House to pass a Bill of that con- 
tentious kind through the Committee 


stage. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, that no 
arrangement could be carried out with- 
out the consent of the Treasury, and 
they would not sanction any arran 
ment which was not perfectly safe for 
the taxpayers. This security was fully 
provided by the Bill. As the Treasury 
was to be an assenting party to every 
case of commutation, the objection that 
had been taken did not hold good. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had a confidence in the 


Treasury which he could not expect to 
be shared by unofficial Members. He 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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hoped the President of the Board of 
Trade had given attention to this dis- 
cussion, and in particular to the remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire. As he understood the contention 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleague, it was that the cesspayers in 
Ireland had found these tramways to 
impose an intolerable burden upon them- 
selves ; and he trusted the President of 
the Board of Trade would bear in mind 
that piece of information in the discus- 
sion of his own Light Railways Bill, and 
would not impose an equally intolerable 
burden upon the ratepayers in the 
English constituencies. 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT said, he was 
willing to report Progress if that were 
desired. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) said, he hoped 
that no redemption of the Government 
guarantee would take place except with 
the consent of a large majority—say 
two-thirds—of shareholders. 

*Sirn JOHN HIBBERT replied that 
he was going to propose an Amendment 
to carry out this suggestion. 


Progress reported. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE BILL. 
Passed through Committee without 
Amendment and read 3°. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Return ordered, arranged according to 
counties, showing the number of accounts 
of depositors in Post Office Savings 
Banks in the United Kingdom remaining 
open on the 31st day of December, 1894, 
together with the amount, inclusive of 
interest, but excluding fractions of a 
pound, standing to the credit of those 
accounts.—(Mr. Conybeare.) 


MOTION. 


FIRES (FALSE ALARMS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to prohibit 
the giving False Alarms of Fires. 

Bill presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday next, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 217.] 


The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o’clock. 
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1729 Aberdaron District 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 26th April 1896. 





The House met at Three of the Clock. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 

Copy presented,—of Judicial Statistics 
for England and Wales for 1893, Part I. 
(Criminal) ; with Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State to revise the criminal 
portion of the Judicial Statistics [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (ENGINES AND BOILERS OF 
SHIPS). 

Copy ordered, “of Tables of Horse 
Powers, Weights, &c., of Engines and 
Boilers of certain Ships of the Royal 
Navy.”—( Mr. Edmund Robertson ). 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[| No. 234.] 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
(EXPENSES). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of any expense 
incurred in any special inquiries and re- 
examinations by certifying surgeons 
under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to amend and extend the 
Law relating to Factories and Work- 
shops (Queen’s Recommendation signi- 
fied), upon Monday next.—/ Mr. Secretary 
Asquith.) 


STANDING mea ry (CHAIRMEN’S 
*ANEL). 

*Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID reported 
from the Chairmen’s Panel: That they 
had appointed Mr. Stuart-Wortley to act 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of Bills relating to 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures, in the 
place of Sir Julian Goldsmid. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 
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QUESTIONS. 


VOLUNTEER COMBINED DRILL. 

Coroner. WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath) : I heg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, whether it is the case 
that certain Volunteer battalions could 
not be accommodated at Easter in any 
places where ground could be obtained 
for combined drill free from dis- 
turbance, such as to prevent useful 
instruction; and whether, if this 
is likely to be the case in future years, 
he will now take steps to secure ground 
where Volunteer brigades can receive 
proper military instruction at that period 
of the year ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe.t-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): No representations of such 
a difficulty have been received at the 
War Office. I would observe that to 
“accommodate” the Volunteers we 
should have to encamp them, and this is 
not considered advisable at Easter. 


ABERDARON DISTRICT BOARD, 
PWLLHELI. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, (1), whether he is aware 
that the Clerk to the Aberdaron United 
District Board, Pwllheli, has been fined 
for refusing to allow a ratepayer to 
inspect the books of the Board, that the 
books are still kept at the clerk’s private 
house, and that the Board have neglected 
to carry out the suggestion of the magis- 
trates as to providing an office where 
such books may be open to the rate- 
payers’ inspection; (2), whether he is 
also aware that the district auditor has 
on several occasions refused to pass the 
accounts of the Board ; (3), whether the 
treasurer of the Board is justified in 
refusing to allow any member of the 
Board to inspect all the books of the 
board at any board meeting; and (4), 
whether he is aware that the chairman 
and treasurer of the board have for years 
past had commercial transactions with 
the board, and, if so, what steps he is 
prepared to take in the matter 4 
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THe VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W. R., Rotherham) : I understand 
that some of the alleged irregularities 
have been reported to the Education 
Department by a member of the 
Aberdaron School Board. They would 
appear for the most part to be cognisable 
by courts of law, and such as the Educa- 
tion Department have no power to deal 
with under the Elementary Education 
Acts. No report adverse to the accounts 
of the Board has been received up to the 
present time by the Department from the 
District -. Auditor. As to the third 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s Question, 
this would appear to be a matter of 
order. at any actual meeting of the 
Board, but Section 87 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 gives power to 
any ratepayer to inspect the Board’s 
books at all reasonable times, and 
imposes a penalty, recoverable by sum- 
mary process, on any person who hinders 
such inspection. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he will inform the 
House of the amount of local taxation, 
either before or on the same night as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his 
Budget statement, in order that the 
House may know the full amount of the 
public burdens, local and Imperial, before 
assenting to the taxation for the year? 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): Some- 
what similar questions were asked by 
the hon. Member in 1892 and 1893 ; and 
I can only repeat the answers which 
were then given, viz., that the great 
complexity of local expenditure, the very 
large number (28,000) of the Local 
Authorities from whom accounts have 
to be obtained, and the length of time 
necessarily occupied in the audit of those 
accounts, made it impossible to present 
to the House, in connection with the 
Budget statement, a statement of the 
expenditure and indebtedness of Local 
Authorities similar to that furnished 
with regard to Imperial finance. Very 
full .and detailed statements on the 
subject are supplied by the Local Taxa- 
tion Returns presented to the House. 


{COMMONS} 
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INFLUENZA. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board if further inquiries 
will now be made to ascertain the cause 
of, and as to the best treatment for, in- 
fluenza, outside medical aid being sought 
to strengthen the advice and opinions 
already given by the Medical Officers of 
the Department ; and, whether informa- 
tion could be obtained from other coun- 
tries for useful comparison as to the 
methods adopted for dealing with the 
malady ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY or tHe LOCAL GOVERN.- 
MENT BOARD (Sir Watrer Foster, 
Derby, Ilkeston) : The Local Government 
Board have instituted more than one in- 
quiry as to the cause of influenza, and 
the results of those inquiries are con- 
tained in Reports which have been pre- 
sented to Parliament. In dealing with 
this matter the Board have availed them- 
selves of aid outside their own medical 
staff. The subject continues to receive 
the attention of the Board, and at the 
present time they are employing outside 
aid in the study of the patholological 
and bacteriological relations of feverish 
cold (the so-called “ influenza cold ”) with 
influenza proper. Information is from 
time to time received from other coun- 
tries respecting influenza, and an oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded for a comparison, 


in reference to this disease, of adminis- 


trative measures of various kinds. 


THE LONDON CAB TRADE. 

Mr. AIRD : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if he 
can now state when the recommendations 
affecting the cab industry will be cir- 
culated ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquiru, Fife, E.): The Bill for the 
prevention of “bilking” has been pre- 
pared, and I hope to introduce it shortly. 
Of the other recommendations made by 
the Committee, those which affect the 
police control and inspection and ad- 
ministration of the cab service have 
been made the basis of a scheme, which 
has been drawn up by the Commissioner 
of Police, and which will, I hope, be 
very soon in a condition to be carried 
into effect. The recommendations of the 
Committee on the disposal of the revenue 
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and the police-court arrangements present 
greater difficulties, but they have not 
been lost sight of, and I hope very 
shortly to be able to announce a decision 
upon them. The recommendations as to 
the abolition of the privileged system, 
the extension of the radius, the con- 
solidation of the statutes, and some 
other points would all require legislation, 
which I cannot promise to introduce at 
present. 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Ad- 
miralty that the holiday for Her Majesty’s 
Birthday is to be kept on Friday 24th 
May in the Dockyards, and in London 
on Saturday the 25th ; and whether, as 
this will compel the men to lose Satur- 
day, the rule being to close the Yards 
following a holiday on a Friday, the 
authorities will have the holiday on 
Saturday, and thus enable the men to 
work on Friday ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tar ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roperrtson, 
Dundee): The Admiralty being desirous 
that the Dockyard employes should have 
a whole holiday on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Birthday, and that they should 
suffer no loss of wages in connection 
therewith, have decided that the Yards 
shall be closed from midday on Friday 
the 24th until Monday morning the 27th. 


ALLEGED PERJURY CASE. 
Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
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|to be held. Some time ago I was re- 
quested by the Chief Constable and the 
Corporation of Salford to investigate 
charges which it was said had been made 
in a section of the Press against the 
borough police in relation to this case. 
I replied that I could not undertake such 
an inquiry, unless specific allegations put 
forward on the authority of responsible 
persons were brought to my notice. Up 
| to the present this has not been done. I 
| take the opportunity of suggesting that 
great caution should be exercised in 
accepting the statements circulated in 
relation to the action both of the Home 
Office and of the local police in this 
matter. The case is one of the most 
difficult, and in some of its aspects, quite 
the most unsatisfactory with which I 
have had to deal. I will only say at 
present that if, when the Home Office 
Estimates come to be discussed, any hon. 
Member thinks fit to call attention to it, 
I shall be prepared to explain and to 
vindicate to the full every step which has 
| been taken from first to last by myself 
and by my Department. 
THE POTATO CROPS IN ROSS-SHIRE. 
__ Mr.J.G. WETR (Ross and Cromarty): 
|I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
| whether he has yet received any informa- 
/ tion as to the extent of the failure of 
| the potato crop in the Lochbroom district 
of Ross-shire, and the needs of the people 
for a supply of seed potatoes ; and, if so, 
| will he state whether he proposes to take 
‘steps to prevent the serious distress 
| which is certain to arise in that district ? 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
| Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 














I beg to ask the Secretary of State for|My right hon. Friend the Secretary 
the Home Department whether, at the| for Scotland replied to this question 
forthcoming inquiry to be held at Pend-| yesterday, that he was in communication 
leton, near Manchester, in reference to| with the Local Government Board in 
the alleged perjury which it is stated led | Edinburgh on the subject, and would be 
to the imprisonment of a collier named | in a position to reply to the hon. Mem- 
John Kelsall (who has now been released | ber for Perth who has a similar question 
from prison), he will cause the woman | on Monday. 
Elizabeth Curran, who is now in Knuts- | 
ford Gaol, to be in attendance at such | ASSISTANT OVERSEERS., 
inquiry ; whether the policeman, against! Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
whom certain charges are made, will also | Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
be in attendance ; and if he will cause! President of the Local Government 
the inquiry to be a public one. | Board whether in every rural parish the 
Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend’s| Parish Council or parish meeting, as the 
question appears to be founded on a mis-| case may be, have the power to appoint 
apprehension. So far as I am aware no|a@ paid assistant overseer ; and whether 


inquiry of the kind referred to is about | the salary of an assistant overseer so 
| 
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appointed is payable out of the expenses 
of the Parish Council or parish meeting, 
or out of the poors’ rate ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In a rural 
parish where there is no assistant over- 
seer appointed by the guardians, the 
Parish Council or parish meeting can 
appoint an assistant overseer, and his 
salary would be payable by the overseers 
out of the poor rate. Where there is 
an assistant overseer appointed by the 
guardians it does not appear to me that 
a Parish Council or parish meeting could 
properly appoint an officer to perform 
duties which devolve on the existing 
officer. 


DENBIGH CATTLE MARKET. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that the bye-laws 
for the regulation of the new cattle 
market at Denbigh were sent by the 
Denbigh Town Council to the Depart- 
ment for confirmation in November last ; 
whether he is aware that, up to the 
present, no definite reply has been re- 
ceived from the Department upon that 
subject ; and whether, in view of the 
serious inconvenience caused by the con- 
tinued closing of the cattle market, he 
will give the matter his immediate 
attention ¢ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Some ob- 
jections were received by the Local 
Government Board to the proposed bye- 
laws, and some correspondence has taken 
place on the subject. The Board have 
now revised the bye-laws, and a com- 
munication will be sent to the Town 
Council on the subject to-day. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 
Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
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W.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he is aware that a large crowd 
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Scotland in regard to cock-fighting as 
to prevent future exhibitions of this 
kind ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
The matter referred to in the question 
has been officially brought under my 
notice. I believe that, as the law at 
present stands, county authorities in 
Scotland cannot prevent cock-fighting. 
It is the case that cock fighting has been 
held to be illegal in England, and the 
Government propose at once to intro- 
duce a Bill for the purpose of making 
it illegal in Scotland. I hope we may 
rely on the support of hon. Members in 
all parts of the House in passing the 
measure speedily into law. 


WOMEN IN BRITISH INDIA COAL 
MINES. 

*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India if he has received any 
Report from the Inspector relating to 
the employment of women in coal mines 
in British India; and, if not, can he say 
when the Report may be expected ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tne HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Greorce Russeit, North 
Beds.), answering in the absence 
of Mr. Henry Fowrer: The first 
Report of the Inspector of Mines in 
India has been received, and in it the 
employment of women in Indian coal 
mines is discussed. 

*Mr. PROVAND asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman if he would see that the Report 
was circulated ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL had no 
doubt the Secretary of State for India 
would do so. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION RETURNS. 
Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 


attended a cock-fight, in which nine Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
mains were fought, within a field near Board of Trade whether he can explain 
|why, in the accounts relating to trade 


Bishopston, in the county of Renfrew, 
on Tuesday of last week; whether 
he is aware that, in consequence of a 
decision given in the High Court of 
Justiciary in 1892, it is impossible for 
the county authorities to interfere and 
prevent these exhibitions ; whether it is 
the case that, in England, cock-fighting 
is illegal ; and whether the Government 
will take steps to so amend the law of 


Mr. Heywood Johnstone. 


and navigation, the articles classified as 
earthenware, china ware, parian, and 
porcelain, are shown in the tables of ex- 
ports, but are not mentioned in the 
tables of imports; and, whether he can 
state the value of such articles annually 
imported in this country from abroad ? 
THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or TRADE 
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(Mr. Tuomas Burt, Morpeth): The im- 
ports of china or porcelain and earthen- 
ware are shown in the “ Annual State- 
ment of the Trade of the United King- 
dom,” the value of such imports having | 
amounted to £625,532 in 1893. The 
annual statement for 1894, which will 
show last year’s imports, will be issued 
in a week or two. These imports are 
not shown in the “ Monthly Accounts of 
Trade, because only the principal articles, 
whether of import or export, can be 
separately distinguished owing to exigen- 
cies of space. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can now inform the 
House as to the conditions of the Treaty 
of Peace between Japan and China ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): I am not yet in a position to 
make a statement. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Baronet give us any idea 
when he will be able to give us this im- 
portant information ! 

Sir E. GREY: As soon as I am ina 
position to make an official statement I 
shall take the first opportunity of 
doing so. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
when he hopes to introduce the Bill 
giving power to County Councils and to 
Parish Councils in Scotland to acquire 
land for workmen’s dwelling houses ;| 
whether he will give that Bill precedence | 
over the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill; and, when he proposes to intro- 
duce a measure to abolish the Standing 
Joint Committee in counties in Scotland ?| 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (in the 
absence of Sir GEorGE TREVELYAN) : The 
Secretary for Scotland hopes to intro- 
duce the Bill for giving power to County 
Councils and to Parish Councils in Scot- 
land to acquire land for workmen’s 
dwelling houses. He has no present in- 
tention of giving the Bill precedence 
over the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill, or of introducing a measure to 
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abolish the Standing Joint Committee in 
counties in Scotland. 


PUBLICATION OF WILLS. 

Mr. J. AIRD: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, 
having regard to the increased payment 
now made for death duties, wills, in re- 
spect of details, can, where desired by 
the family, be held for the use of the 
Department only, not for publication in 
the newspapers. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
tHe TREASURY (Sir Joun Hisserr, 
Oldham), in the absence of THE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE ExcHEQuEr: No details of 
wills are published in the newspapers by 
any Department under the control of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Member is aware that wills are open to 
public inspection on the payment of a 
fee. This matter is under the control of 
the Probate Court. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


RATING OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY. 
Order read for Committee of Supply. 


THE 


On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the chair, 


*Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) rose to call attention to the exemp- 
tion of Government property from local 
rating ; and to move— 


‘*That the exemption of Government property 
from rating is wrong in principle and unjust in 
its operation to the local authorities and to the 
general body of ratepayers, and ought to be ter- 
minated by legislation placing such property on 
an equality for rating purposes with that of 
other ratepayers.”’ 


He proposed, he said, by the Motion to 
afford the House an opportunity, for the 
first time, of giving a clear and definite 
decision as to the principle and 
practice of the exemption of the 
Government property from rating, and 
he hoped the facts which he and other 
Members would be able to adduce, 
would convince the House that a great 
hardship and injustice existed in this 
matter to large bodies of ratepayers in 
different parts of the country, and that 
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what was most unjust to the local 
authorities would be put an end to in 
consequence of the Resolution which he 
hoped the House would pass. He had | 
had reports from, and correspondence 
with, the local authorities in. nearly all | 
parts of the country and London; and | 
the feeling, both in London and the pro- 
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lonly use it for the purpose of 
pointing a contrast, which was this: 
| When the Crown had money owing to 
‘it from a ratepayer, it not only de- 


manded priority over other debts, but 
non-payment was followed by, it 
might be, perpetual imprisonment. 
On the other hand, when the Gov- 
ernment owed money for the rating 


vinces was both strong and universal | of premises, it did not subject any 
that the Resolution was one which| Member of the Treasury Bench to 
should be favourably considered by the | similar penalties. In other words, when 
House. This was the period of the quin- the Government was a debtor, it was 
quennial valuation, and the assessment | Jenient to itself, but when the Govern- 
committees and overseers of the local | ment was a creditor it put into vpera- 
authorities were looking with great in-| tion obsolete processes which were now a 
terest to this subject as a means of | gross and cruel anachronism, and which 


materially reducing the burden of local 
taxation. When he spoke of the Govern- 
ment property, he ought, perhaps, to use 
the plural term Governments, because 
whatever complaint he made to-day was 


| were really abandoned by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Debate on his 
(Sir Albert Rollit’s) Amendment on the 
| Budget Bill, very much in consequence of 
the representations made by the right 


one which could be used against past, as hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
well as the present, Government. He | sition ; and if the abandonment had not 
had to acknowledge that the present taken place, he ventured to say the 
Government, through the Secretary to | Government on that occasion would have 
the Treasury, had shown a laudable de-| been defeated. That was the only allu- 
sire, so far as was consistent with the | sion he should make to the subject of 
present law, to meet the evil and|Crown debts. It had often been said 
materially reduce it. This was not @\that it ought to be the duty of 
party, but a municipal question of very |the Govermment to set an example, 
great importance, and he trusted the and he hoped it would set an example, 
Chancellor, like his predecessor in 1874, | with reference to Crown debts in future. 
would make his approaching Budget | It was no good example to refuse to pay 
the occasion of redress to  the| adequately the burdens upon its own 
ratepayers. He had modified his | property, and to cast those burdens upon 
Resolution in two points. In the first|the people; and in neither case, was 
place, before such a modification, he | the example one to be followed. 
asked for a Committee of Inquiry, but| During the Debates upon the Budget 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cour- | hate was a well-grounded feeling 
teously intimated to him that there was | that the incidence of local taxation was 
a difficulty in regard to that—chiefly a| unjust so far as the landed interest was 
constitutional one, and as he wished to| concerned. No one would forget the 
press nothing which was objectionable, | controversy on that point, and the re- 
provided the main object in view could|markable speech of the right hon. 
be achieved, he had reserved that por-|Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
tion of the subject. But he thought India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) which de- 
there were evils to be both considered | manded, and which, he hoped, would 
and removed. He did not wish them to receive an answer through the medium 
be removed inconsiderately, and if, even of a_ full inquiry by a Committee, 
now the right hon. Gentleman should which had now become a_ necessary 
see his way to suggest the appoint-| preliminary to revision. The point 
ment of a Committee, that was a pro-|to which he desired to call atten- 
posal with which he should be very | tion was that here was a means, not by 
happy to fall in. Secondly, he had|way of a grant in aid or anything of 
taken from his Motion one part relating | that sort, to which system there were 
to Crown debts. The subject was cog- | strong fiscal objections, but as a re- 
nate, but its inclusion would compli- course of right, by which the pressure 
cate the matter, and he would of local taxation might be at least some- 
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what remedied. He believed also it 
was the first step to a very considerable 
readjustment which would be more 
equitable than the present system, and 
he thought he should be able to show 
that there was a frequent opportunity 
arising in the House of raising this 
question upon the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill. In the original statute 
imposing rating—namely, the first Poor 
Law which was passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was clearly contemplated 
by Parliament that personal, no less than 
real, property should be rated for the 
maintenance of the poor, and it was only 
a technicality in the Tudor times which 
saved the Crown—a technicality under 
which it was held ultimately that the 
Crown was not bound to pay its rates 
though Parliament had proposed and 
all but said that it should, and though 
judges had for a considerable period 
carried out the intention of Parliament 
to the best of their ability. That 
technicality was simply that the Crown 
was not named in the Statute, and as it 
could not be bound except by a clear 
expression, it was in the result held that 
the Crown was not called upon to pay 
for the rating of its property, and not 
liable to be rated. So the rating of the 
inhabitants in respect of personal pro- 
perty had been disused, and in the early 
part of the present reignan Act was passed 
exempting stock-in-trade and personal 
property from rating. That Statute was 
re-enacted in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill year by year, but no one 
had yet taken the opportunity of point- 
ing out the equities in the matter and of 
stating the strong grounds there were 
for inquiry as to the contributions which 
ought to be made by personal, no less 
than by real, property. The consequence 
of this process of legal technicalities and 
fictions had been that there had been a 
gradual accession of Government pro- 
perty which had escaped local taxation, 
although that property frequently com- 
prised industrial works of the largest 
character which had been making 
revenue, which had added to the poor in 
the neighbourhood, and enlarged, to the 
prejudice of the parishes, the burdens 
for their maintenance. These exemptions 
of Crown, and, on that pretext, of public 
property, applied to all parts of the 
country, and included Government offices 
—comprising nearly half of some parishes 
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in London, and notably Westminster— 
royal palaces, the Houses of Parliament, 
prisons, military and naval, and civil, 
Government factories, public charitable 
institutions, post offices, arsenals, dock- 
yards, barracks, militia premises, Gov- 
ernment hospitals, the Mint, law 
courts and record offices, county courts, 
police stations, county buildings, 
judges’ lodgings, the post offices in 
every town and village, the Custom 
Houses, Inland Revenue and Excise 
Departments, Coastguard establishments, 
the British and other Museums, the 
National and other Galleries, Govern- 
ment literary, artistic, and scientific 
Institutions (such as the School of Mines 
and the Geological Museum), certain 
of the parks, Kensington Gardens and 
Primrose Hill, Brompton Cemetery (for 
the Crown, like the grave, takes and 
seldom gives), some of the bridges, 
notably Chelsea Bridge, which was 
exempted on the ground that it was 
erected by the Commissioner of Works, 
some county and municipal and other 
species of property, which he would deal 
with in a more detailed way, while, in 
the case of county property generally, 
there was no fund out of which the rates 
could be met, and so it escaped. In the 
case of the Lighthouses Parliament was 
to blame, through a clause in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, although the Gov- 
ernment collected the light dues from 
shipping and yet insisted on its own 
ships being free from that taxation. 
Churches and chapels and voluntary 
scientific institutions, and volunteer 
storehouses were also statutorily’ ex- 
empt. Among other Parliamentary 
exemptions a most unjust one was the 
case of the Law Courts, which. was pro- 
tested against by the Strand local 
authority, because they were rated under 
the Act of Parliament on the basis of 
what was paid by the property which 
formerly stood on the site, and this sum 
could not be increased. He had now 
given a tolerably long list of properties 
which were taken out of the general law 
and placed, so far as the general property 
owners and occupiers were concerned, in 
a very invidious position, but the worst 
case of all was the telegraphs, which 
were rated under the old companies and 
were to be rated under the Transfer Act, 
but a Victorian like a Tudor technicality 
intervened and made them free, because 
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Rating of 
of an omission from of the Act of any 
remedy for the recovery of the rates. 
What was the effect of such a system 
upon local taxation in these days of 
rising rates? He had received from all 
parts an infinity of letters expressing the 
strong sense of injustice felt by local 
authorities. The London County Council 
valuation was, that in the Metropolis no 
less than from £40,000 to £50,000 a 
year was lost in rates owing to these 
exemptions. That was in Government 
property alone, and taking into account 
only the valuation of the buildings, and 
putting out of sight entirely the value 
of the sites. He did not, however, 
accept the County Council’s valuation. 
One or two authors of repute and 
statistical knowledge had shown that the 
loss was much more probably £87,500, 
and Mr. Pickersgill had estimated it at 
no less than 50 per cent. He was in- 
formed by many of the towns, especially 
the military stations and the dockyards, 
that all the advantages of rating were 
most sedulously demanded by the Govern- 
ment authorities—the best sanitation, 
drainage, and the like, but when the 
reciprocal burden of payment was sought 
to be imposed for them, the greatest 
reluctance was shown to making an 
adequate contribution, even where the 
Government competed with the rate- 
payers, as in the products of prison 
labour. Thus the State benefited, while 
the locality paid, which, if anything, 
ought to be reversed ; but all he desired 
was equality. What had some of the 
judges, who might certainly be taken to 
be impartial observers, said in reference 
to this system? He would quote Lord 
Chancellor Campbell and Mr. Justice 
Erle, who said— 

“Such burdens should be borne by all parties 
in occupation of the rateable property of the 
parish. 

And again— 


‘* An exemption from rating in reality means 
that the rest of a parish shall pay the rates 


that would otherwise be due on the exempted 
property.” 
Sir Albert Rollit. 
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And further— 


‘“‘ There is no reason why the rates should be 
paid by the Government’s neighbours any more 
than the Government should occupy property 
without paying rent.”’ 


The cases were completely in pari passu. 
Other objections were, that these exemp- 
tions cast a special burden on particular 
localities. It wasa most significant cireum- 
stance that so many Government Offices 
had dispossessed private property, and so 
removed asource of municipal income from 
the localities in which they were situate ; 
of which the Palace of Westminster—the 
Houses of Parliament—was a notable 
example. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
dicated he was afraid he was not going 
to mention that after all the Government 
had some conscience. He did not think 
however, it was a completely developed 
conscience. Contrary to the law of evo- 
lution, the conscience was complete to 
begin with, but it dropped away after- 
wards, and now there were only the 
relics of a conscience, which the right 
hon. Gentleman was doing his best to 
develop. For, in 1874 a Treasury Minute 
was issued, in which it was said :— 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer brings 
before the Board the engagement given by him 
to Parliament on the occasion of his proposing 
the Budget for that year, that property under the 
control of Her Majesty’s Commissioners and not 
in the possession of any other occupier through- 
out the United Kingdom, should bear its due 
share of all local burdens,”’ 

That was afterwards supplemented by a 
Memorandum drawn up by the Treasury, 
in which these words occur :— 

‘* That Government property is to contribute 
to local rates equally with other property in the 
parish in which that is situate.”’ 

That was the conscience of 1874. But 
while he praised the right hon. Gentle- 
man for what he had been doing by 
recent revisions, he maintained that the 
increases which he was making, and 
which were vast, were the measure of 
the injustice of the departure from 
the engagement to Parliament in 1874. 
How had the Government met the pro- 
mise of 1874% It was the old Tudor story 
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of the Crown not being bound todo any- 
thing. The Government still adhered to 
the principle of purely vol untary contribu- 
tion, and what they paid was a kind of 
“conscience money,” and, like conscience 
money generally, the payments were not 
frequent and not very large in amount. 
What was still more open to question, 
was that the Government, when its con- 
science asserted itself, insisted on pro- 
tecting itself by making its own valua- 
tion of the property. If every man were 
his own valuer for rating purposes, what 
would become of the resources of the 
local authorities? The doctrine “every 
man his own valuer” was only made 
seriously in one place—namely, in 
Hyde Park on Sundays, when Socialist 
orators declared that no legal com- 
pulsion was necessary, and that if the 
matter were left to the consciences 
of individuals their contributions to the 
rates would be still larger than under 
the existing system! He proposed to 
give some typical instances of the under- 
valuation of Government property, but 
he would not repeat what he had 
recently stated to the House. A 
high authority on the Strand Local 
Board had written to him saying that 
Somerset House was still very inade- 
quately rated, although there had been 
a revision in this case. The group of 
Treasury buildings, comprising the 
Foreign, India, Home, Colonial, and 
Local Government Board offices were 
valued by the Treasury at £11,600 a 
year, while the County Council valued 
the sites alone at £32,350. The West- 
minster Local Authority had asked the 
Treasury to increase the valuation to 
£25,000. The present contribution, it 
would be seen, was less than half this 
amount, and was grossly inadequate. 
The valuation of the Palace of West- 
minster for contribution purposes was 
less than the valuation of the Westmin- 
ster Palace Hotel. It was at the rate of 
£550 per acre, whilst in the vicinity 
there were valuations of private proper- 
ties at the rates of £8,000, £10,000, and 
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even £20,000 per acre. In Westminster 
alone, Government property was under- 
valued by £150,000, or 50 per cent. 
For Burlington House, comprising the 
University of London, which ‘yielded 
a profit to the State from the fees paid 
by the students, the Geological Museum, 
the War Office, the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and other offices, the total valua- 
tion was only £12,000 a year and the 
contribution £2,596. It was evident 
that this group of buildings did not con- 
tribute its fair share towards the rates. 
In some vestries testimony was borne to 
the sincere efforts made by the Secretary 
to the Treasury to improve matters, but 
in a great many others it was stated that 
the under-valuations were gross and that 
the employment of the Treasury’s own 
valuer was used as a lever in order to 
secure acquiescence in the proposals 
made to them by the Government. The 
vestries were told— 


“You must take what you can get and be 
thankful, for we are not bound to give you 
anything.”’ 


A communication which he had received 
from a Vestry Clerk showed how this 
subject was dealt with by the Treasury 
valuer. A passage in this letter ran— 


‘*The Government Valuer called upon me and 
drew attention to the fact that the hereditament 
was not legally rateable. My overseers con- 
sidered they had no option but to reduce the 
figures, which they did; but, had this been 
private property, we could have maintained our 
figures before the Assessment Committee.’’ 

He read this passage to show that, 
taking his stand on the non-liability of 
the Government, the valuer could use a 
power which ought not to be exercised 
to coerce local authorities into doing 
that which was inequitable. It had been 
said on a former occasion that this was 
purely a London question, and one hon. 
Member had dwelt upon the fact that 
Londoners had the use of the parks 
free. His own observation, however, 
led him to the conclusion that the 
people who used Hyde Park mostly 
were foreigners and country cousins. 
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But to show that this was not only a 
London question, he proposed to call 
attention to the many complaints which 
he had received from the provinces. From 
Hull came the complaints that the valua- 
tion of Government property was very 
much below what it ought to be ; that it 
had been stationary for many years in spite 
of the rise in value of property ; and that 
the post office was certainly valued for con- 
tribution purposes at not more than half 
its proper value. At Weymouth and 
Portland where a harbour of refuge had 
been made, where there were large prisons 
and where the Government exacted the 
most perfect drainage and sanitation, 
the contribution was only £416. In 
the case of Southampton the Report was 
that the local authorities were anything 
but satisfied, and that the valuation 
of the Ordnance Survey buildings and 
Custom House was only half what it 
ought to be. Sheffield was not satisfied, 
“the valuation being much below what 
it ought to be.” From Plymouth came 
the complaint, ‘We are most dissatis- 
fied ; we have to take what the Govern- 
ment will give,” and it was said that 
the contribution was less by a penny in 
the £1 than that paid by other rate- 
payers. In Dover there had been no re- 
valuation since 1874, and in the case of 
one parish not since 1861, when the pro- 
perty was valued at the rate of 2 per 
cent., when it ought to have been 5 per 
cent. Values had greatly increased 
since then, but there had been no corre- 
sponding extension of contribution, which 
was much below what it ought to be. 
Derby, the town of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, wrote that 
the valuations there were absurdly low, 
those for the post office and gaol “ being 
too little by half.” At Huddersfield the 
corporation was very dissatisfied. The 
Government valuations were ridiculous ; 
there had been no re-valuation since 
1877, although other properties had 
been revised many times since then. 
In Windsor there was the utmost 
dissatisfaction. The town council 
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considered that they were most harshly 
and unjustly treated. The ratings for the 
barracks were old and obsolete, and the 
Corporation had asked that they might 
be allowed to appoint an independent 
valuer, but access to the property was 
refused. The letter written to him con- 
tained these words— 

‘*The Government contend that the contri- 
bution is voluntary, and that it must be 
accepted.”’ 

At Portsmouth the Corporation ‘“ were 
by no means satisfied,” but Government 
claimed ordinary rights whilst saying 
that the question of contribution must 
be left entirely in their own hands. 
Leeds complained of the valuation of the 
barracks ; Leicester of the valuation of 
the prison ; Newcastle-on-Tyne of the 
general lowness of the valuation ; King’s 
Lynn of the inadequacy of the valuation 
except in the case of the Post Office. To 
show that this grievance was not confined 
to towns, he would refer to a portion of 
the County of Essex,where there had been 
great agricultural distress and disastrous 
explosions. Even in the case of rural 
Waltham no independent valuation had 
been allowed, and they were told by an 
hon. Member that the contribution was 
extremely inadequate. Moreover, an 
independent valuation had been refused, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury had 
admitted the need of revision. The 
figures he had used had been given to 
him by those local authorities whose 
intention to state the matter accurately 
could not for a moment be questioned, 
but he expected that the House would 
hear from the Secretary to the Treasury 
that he had made many revisions, and 
that the Local Authorities were satisfied. 
It was not probable that the Government 
valuer would give satisfaction to those 
who have to receive the contributions. 
Any partiality on his part was probably 
unconscious, but, nevertheless, it probably 
existed. He would also point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his legal plea 
of accord and satisfaction was a very 


dangerous one. It admitted an evil and 
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@ grievance, and unless it was proved 
completely, it was damaging. So far 
from its being capable of proof, he had 
shown from figures that it had not been 
established, unless his figures could he 
proved to be incorrect. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
only possible step towards a complete 
and adequate remedy. It was, he 
thought, open to him to do so. He was 
certain the right hon. Gentleman had 
aimed in that direction, and he hoped 
the sum involved would soon be raised. 
The only possible basis of permanent 
satisfaction was the basis of equality in 
liability and contribution, equality 
between Government property on the 
one hand and that of ordinary rate- 
payers on the other. Equality was 
equity. What was the distinction be- 
tween Government property and other 
public properties, such as town halls, 
board schools, libraries, and baths? Re- 
cently an institution of a public character, 
the Imperial Institute, had to appeal to 
the Courts from what was considered 
an excessive assessment. Why should 
that institute be called upon te pay 
highly inorder to exempt other public pro- 
perty which was better able to bear the 
burden? The only difference was be- 
tween the local and Imperial interest, 
and in his opinion, if either, though equal- 
ity would prevent either, the Imperial 
interest, which was the more wealthy, 
should suffer, rather than the local, which 
was so heavily burdened. Why should the 
Government seek to persist in appointing 
their own valuer? Nemo debet esse judex 
in propria sua causa. No one could be 
trusted to undertake the duty of settling 
a matter in which he had so great an 
interest ; and however the valuer might 
try to do his duties to his employers, he 
must unconsciously lean in the direction 
of their interests. Why should the Assess- 
ment Committees be distrusted? In 
London alone they had to value between 
35 and 40 millions’ worth of property 
annually. Any decision of theirs could 
be safeguarded by an appeal to the 
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Courts, and by that means he ventured 
to think that justice would be done, 
some uniformity would be attained, 
which was not the case at present, and 
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contentment with the administration 
of the law would be promoted. In 
conclusion, he would deal with two 


objections which had been raised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pleaded that he had 
not the money. That was not a plea 
that the House of Commons could re- 
cognise at all. If the House was con- 
vinced that injustice existed, they would 
be only too willing to set other con- 
siderations aside and to help the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to do justice to 
the localities. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s other plea was wholly unfounded, 
and based on a complete misconception. 
The plea was that these were to be grants 
in aid tu the towns. The local authorities 
wanted no grant in aid. They simply 
wanted their just right and due. The 
whole system of grants in aid was open 
to very great question, and if this was a 
grant in aid he would not ask it for any 
municipality in the country. So far from 
being a grant in aid, or a subsidy, this was 
simply a demand on the Government to 
pay their just debts to the localities. The 
Government, however, had found out a 
new way of paying old debts, by appoint- 
ing their own valuer and putting them- 
selves on a different footing to other 
debtors. This was, he believed, the first 
time that a plain and direct issue on the 
subject had been placed before the House 
of Commons. The House was now asked 
to express an opinion in favour of either 
justice or injustice in this matter. It 
was asked to treat all property, including 
Government property, on an equality 
and not to deal unjustly or ungenerously 
with theState, but justly if not generously 
with those localities which had to main- 
tain their poor—maintain the public 
health, and fulfil municipal duty in both 
town and country, for the safety and 
welfare both of the locality and the 
general community. He begged to 
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move the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) felt that the only really satisfactory 
solution of this matter would be to alter 
the law which exempted Government 
property, and, therefore, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment ; 
and he might say that in this matter he 
spoke with the support and sympathy of 
those London Members with whom he 
usually acted. He desired to make it 
clear at the outset that this was not a 
question between the Metropolis on the 
one hand, and the rest of the country on 
the other. On previous occasions when 
the question had been discussed, some 
hon. Gentlemen, who seemed to be 
terribly jealous of the Metropolis, 
desired to present the question in that 
light, and to make out that the Metro- 
polis derived great advantages from its 
close relations with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the case was 


directly the reverse, as the supporters of 


the Amendment would be perfectly pre- 
pared to show, in connection with a 
Motion which stood lower down on the 
Paper, if they got the opportunity. He 
might just mention, however, that in the 
Report on local taxation which was 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman who 
was now Secretary of State for India, it 
was stated that the additional grant in 
aid of local taxation given in 1888 and 
1890, worked out, as between London 
and the county boroughs, with this 
result—that, so far as the county boroughs 
were concerned the contribution was 
equivalent to 6d. in the £ of rateable 
value, whereas in London it was some- 
thing less than 44d. So much, then, for 
what they heard as to the advantages 
which London now enjoyed under the 
existing arrangement. If it was argued 
that London derived some advantage 
from the fact that it was the seat of 
Government, he would point out that 
that very fact imposed upon London an 
additional burden, and he was disposed 
to think that, so far as the ratepayers 
Sir Albert Rollit. 
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were concerned, the losses more than 
counterbalanced the gain. This ques- 
tion concerned every parish in which 
Government property existed. It had 
been said that the presence of Govern- 
ment property in a parish was an advan- 
tage, but it was not so if large works 
existed, for undoubtedly they attracted 
a very considerable residuum of poor 
people. In Woolwich, he believed, one- 
third of the total area of the parish was 
occupied by Government property, and 
the expenditure on poor relief in that 
parish was one of the highest in the 
Metropolis. But, for argument’s sake, 
he would admit that there was an ad- 
vantage in the presence of Government 
property; but he would point out 
that it often happened that whilst 
the loss fell on one set of per. 
sons the gain accrued to another set. 
He would assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the presence of Government 
property in a district was an advantage. 
Even so, the persons who profited were 
not the same persons who bore the 
burden. The rating area was a small 
area, whereas the benefit would be spread 
over a much larger district. Thus the 
neighbouring parishes shared in the ad- 
vantages, but they did not share in the 
loss to the rates arising from the 
inadequate assessment of the Government 
property. He submitted that this 
constituted a burden which pressed 
hardly on the comparatively small body 
of ratepayers in the particular parish in 
which the Government property happened 
to be situated. On the last occasion 
that the question was discussed there 
was some suggestion that they were 
endeavouring to raise a large Constitu- 
tional question; but they were really 
not doing so. The question raised was 
connected with a well-known ruling that 
the Crown was not bound by an Act of 
Parliament unless it was named therein. 
As a matter of fact, Government pro- 
perty had been made assessable, but 
subject to a restriction. The Post 
Office Sites Act of 1867 provided that 
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land acquired by the Postmaster General | valuer occupied an invidious position ; 
under the Act should be assessable and | and, although he might display ability 
rateable in respect of local rates. True, | and diplomatic skill, the results were not 
it was added that the rates should not| just to the persons who were most 
exceed the amount chargeable at the | immediately concerned. Having gone 
time of acquisition ; and that was a very | thus far they were bound to go farther ; 
important restriction. His point was, | and satisfaction would never be given 
that here, at all events, they had, as far | until the Government were placed in the 
as the grave constitutional view was) position of the general body of rate- 
concerned, a precedent for making | payers. For these reasons he had great 
Government property assessable, without | pleasure in seconding the Amendment. 

it being felt that they were raising a| *CoLons. HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
grave constitutional question, namely, | he was old enough to remember the time 
that of the legal liability of the Crown when Government property did not make 
in general. On the Paper there was an | any contribution whatever to local rates. 


Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
which proposed to enlarge the issue they 
had before them. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 


Although the 


Amendment stands on the Paper it 
will not be in order ; it is quite foreign 
to the subject matter of the motion. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL was glad 
to hear that was so, because, whilst he 
personally sympathised with the hon. 


Member, it seemed to him that it would 
have beendisadvantageously inconvenient 
that the two questions should be discussed 
together. The present question, he main- 
tained, occupied ap entirely exceptional 
position. 
mentary engagement of 1874, to which 
his hon. Friend had alluded. They could 
not go behind that engagement, and he 
should think that any arguments which 
did not take that Parliamentary engage- 
ment as the terminus a quo, was now 
irrelevant. In bringing forward this 
Amendment they took their stand 
distinctly upon the Parliamentary en- 
gagement of 1874, which declared that 
property in the occupation of the 
Government should bear its due share 
of local burdens. Therefore, the question 
they now had to consider was purely a 
practical question, namely, how effect 
might best be given to that engagement 
so solemnly given to Parliament. It was 
agreed that the present arrangements 
were not satisfactory. The Government 


They started with the Parlia-| 


Thirty-six years ago he was secretary to 
|a movement which sprung up in towns 
containing Government property, and 
the result of it was that in a year or 
‘two contributions were made. They 
| were glad to get them as an acknowledg- 
_ment of the principle, previously denied, 
| that Government property ought to bear 
‘its fair share of local taxation. Since 
‘that time Government had not acted 
| quite up to the principle they enunciated, 
| because they had taken the valuation of 
their own property into their own hands, 
and they had not allowed an appeal to 
‘any other authority. That was the point 
| involved in the Amendment before the 
House. In Woolwich there was Govern- 
ment property of the annual value of 
£65,000, but this was the valuation of 
1860 with certain additions made since. 
He inferred, from a _ recent corre- 
spondence, that the Government pro- 
mised a new expert valuation this year. 
| Thirty-five years had thus elapsed with- 
‘out proper re-valuation, while all other 
property in London was re-valued every 
five years. Government property ought 
also to be re-valued every five years ; and 
it would be better if the Government 
would allow their property to be put in 
the rate book, because they could protect 
themselves from injustice through the 
Courts of Law quite as easily as any 
other ratepayer. It was as well to look 
at the matter from the Government point 
of view, and see how they arrived at the 
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conclusion to reaist the appeal now made 
to them. Whilst giving the Government 
credit for having, by the Treasury 
Minute of 1874, admitted the principle 
that justice ought to be done, he was 
bound to admit that some Government 
property was very difficult to value. 
You could not easily determine, as to an 
earthwork or a bomb proof building 
which had cost thousands, what would 
be its annual value from year to year to 
an ordinary tenant. Overseers were 
very glad to have the assistance of 
Treasury valuers in these difficult mat- 
ters, and they were willing to adopt 
figures that were just, rather than to 
fight about the value of this extraordinary 
property. With regard to manufac- 
turing premises and the private resi- 
dences of officials, there was no such 
-difficulty, and overseers could easily find 
persons competent to value them. A 
letter from the Treasury, dated last 
month, contained this passage :— 


‘«In these circumstances, and in view of the 
time which has passed since the last complete 
valuation of the Arsenal, their Lordships think 
that it would be satisfactory to the several 
interests concerned that a new valuation should 
now be again undertaken. The statutory con- 
ditions under which the Arsenal is held do 
not, in their opinion, permit of the building 
being simply included in the valuation lists in 
the same manner as though it were private 
property; but they are prepared, if such 
measure meets your wishes, to give directions 
for the entire re-valuation of the Arsenal by the 
officer at the head of the Treasury Department 
of Rates, whose ability and experience in such 
matters are well known to the Committee. 
They would propose to associate with Mr. 
Griffiths, an outside surveyor, whose name and 
position in the profession will be a guarantee 
that all the interests concerned will receive 
equal consideration in fixing the amount of the 
valuation.” 


He looked upon that as a considerable 
concession. If the Government would 
do this every five years with regard to 
all their property, discontent would 
vanish ; but so long as they maintained 
their present position, they ought to allow 
an appeal against Government valuations. 
If the Government reserved the valuation 
in its hands, assisted by the local autho- 
rities to fix it, and would say that where 


Colonel Hughes. 
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the local authority were discontented 
with the inadequacy of the amount 
offered, they would exercise their 
power, and grant an appeal, this 
perhaps would be a better way, from the 
Government point of view, to meet the 
discontent than by accepting the Amend- 
ment and throwing all the Government 
property into the rateable area, which 
might involve a large number of appeals 
on the part of the Government on 
account of the difficulty of the over- 
seers getting sufficient expert know- 
ledge to assess the property and to fixing 
the proper valuation. He suggested, 
therefore, that if in the case of Woolwich 
the valuation should, in a few months, 
prove to be £10,000 less than it ought 
to be, the Government should allow the 
local authority to have the right of 
appeal rather than that the Government 
should stand on their strict legal rights. 
There was no alternative but to ask the 
Government to be placed in the same 
position as any ratepayer, and to give 
an opportunity to both sides to be heard, 
so as to settle the dispute with justice to 
everyone concerned. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said, that his constituency was naturally 
interested in this question, because the 
Government buildings there covered a 
large amount of ground. The Crown 
land in his constituency was alone worth 
£600,000, and the buildings £1,500,000 ; 
and as his constituency had a direct 
interest in the proposition of the hon. 
Member he supported it. It was obvious 
that those large Government establish- 
ments were of considerable advantage to 
the town. Practically they made the 
town, though at the same time they 
threw upon the local authorities a great 
deal of cost. The mere wear and tear 
of those places where the Government 
were continually taking heavy weights 
into the manufactories was of itself an 
additional charge which would not be 
incurred in an ordinary town of similar 
size. He had heard it contended on the 
part of the Government that they treated 
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the local authorities very liberally in| Paper of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
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regard to their contribution. That was | ber for the University of London. With 
not the feeling of the local authorities. regard to these and particularly with 
On the contrary, they felt, at all events | regard to the grievance under notice, he 
in his own constituency, that were the | would remind hon. Members that, what- 
contribution doubled, it would be less | ever relief was granted to London rate- 
than what ought really to be paid. In payers, to such relief the inhabitants of 
Devonport they were especially un- London would contribute even more than 
fortunate in their system of land tenure, their proportionate share. Such relief, 
and in other respects they were unfor- of course, would be paid out of the Con- 
tunate because of the defaulting on the solidated Fund—that was out of Imperial 
part of the Government in paying a| Taxation. Now, out of the sum raised 
proper contribution to local rates. In | under those heads of Imperial Taxation 





addition to that there were some bridges 
drawing a very large revenue which were 


which it was possible to localise, and 
which amounted to £40,663,269, London 
contributed £9,736,206, or 23°94 per 


exempted from local taxation. The 
desire all over the country was simply | cent. ; that was to say, London, with one 
for equality of treatment. They failed | seventh of the population of the whole 
to see why on account of antiquated pro- | country contributed practically one-fourth 
visions in an Act of Parliament under | of this portion of Imperial Taxation ; and 


which exemptions were given to the 
Crown by accident, while the local | 
burdens were increasing, the Government | 
should have any preferential treatment | 
whatever. If the hon. Member for South | 
Islington pressed his Motion to a) 
Division, if the Government did not see | 
its way to accede to it, he hoped the | 
majority of the House would support it. 
Their desire was to apply the sound 
principle of what was sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander. 

*Mr. BURDETT -COUTTS (West- 
minster) desired to support this Motion, 
and to endeavour to assist his hon. 





this particular item of rates on Govern- 
ment property, this additional cost of 
housing the National Government, would 
still be contributed to by London in a 
larger proportion than by the rest of the 
country. How had the exemption enjoyed 
by property occupied by the Crown for 
the public service arisen? It had arisen 
from the application of the legal rule, 
upon which all rating was based, that 
there should be an occupier having a 
beneficial occupation. Where property 
belonging to the Crown was in the pos- 
session of an occupier having a beneficial 
occupation, the exemption did not apply ; 
hence the tenants of Crown lands (such 








Friend who had brought it forward in 
placing the claims of the ratepayers to| as Hyde Park, the grazing of which was 
a full and equitable assessment of | let), were rateable like tenants of land 
Government property in as clear a| belonging to private owners. The rangers 
light as he could do from opportunities | of the royal parks were rateable for their 
which he enjoyed as_ representing | residences, and it had even been held 
Westminster, the most glaring instance |that the inmates of Hampton Court 
of the case that they were putting | Palace were subject to the rate, notwith- 
forward. He trusted the Motion would | standing the precarious nature of their 
not be met by any jealous disposition|tenure. In the case of Kensington 
on the part of Members representing | Palace, an arrangement was made 
the rest of the country. There were | between the Crown and thelocalauthority 
other patent financial grievances which | by which an annual contribution of £450 
London suffered from, such as its con-| was made in lieu of rates. Government 
tribution to the poor rate and the police| property held for public purposes was 
rate, which fell under the Motion on the | exempted, on the theory of non-beneficial 
| 
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occupation. But the theory had been 
long since abandoned, and the principle 
that all] Government property should be 
rated had been clearly laid down. 
This was conceded in express terms in the 
Treasury Minute of 1874, which his hon. 
Friend had read. But long before that, 
so far back as 1858, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed 
to go into the subject, and this Com- 
mittee reported that— 

‘all lands and buildings used and occupied 
for public purposes, whether there be a beneficial 
occupation or not, according to the received meaning 


of that term, should be assessed to the local 
rates, and pay rates accordingly.” 


This Report, therefore, in express terms, 
threw over the theory of beneficial occu- 
pation. But the Minute of 1874, while 
it laid down the principle that Govern- 
ment property should be rated, contained, 
in the method of application suggested for 
that principle, a serious blot, and one 
which had ever since prevented, and now 
prevented, the principle being fairly 
carried out. While it stated the inten- 
tion of adopting in each case, as far as 
possible, “ the same principles as are ap- 
plicable to the valuation of private pro- 
perty,” it declared that the Government 
should retain in its own hands the valua- 
tion of all Government property. That 
was the key of the situation. The prin- 
ciples applicable to the valuation of 
private property were to be applied, by 
a method essentially foreign to, and in- 
compatible with, the valuation of private 
property, namely, that the occupier was 
himself to assess the property he occupied 
for rating purposes. What would become 
of the rates if such a principle were 
admitted? What had become of the 
contributim to the rates fairly due from 
the Government on the property it 
occupied, by the operation of this) 
anomalous and unprecedented condition? 
He admitted that fairer valuations were 
now being made, but these were not due 
to the initiative of the Treasury, but to 
the fact that the Vestry of the constitu- 
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ency he had the honour to represent, took | 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
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up the matter in a vigorous and resolute 
manner, and, inviting the co-operation of 
other rating authorities of London, pressed 
for a re-valuation of these properties. 
The result of that pressure had been an 
increase in the assessment of Govern- 
ment property in Westminster of 
£34,423, and in the Strand Union, of 
£35,677. These two areas contained 
only about one-fourth of the Govern- 
ment property in London, and, assuming 
the same proportion in the other dis- 
tricts, the total increase would be 
£280,000, which, at 6s. in the £, would 
give an increase of £84,000 a-year in aid 
of London rates. He called the special 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hibbert) to this esti- 
mate, because, somewhat earlier in the 
Session, he was asked a question as 
to a statement in a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Hayter, a gentleman who was 
becoming a recognised authority on these 
matters, to the effect that the under- 
valuation of Government property in 
London meant a loss to the rates of 
£87,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he could not accept the 
estimate of £87,000 arrived at by Mr. 
Hayter, but it would be seen that on 
the basis arrived at of the increase in 
Westminster and the Strand, those 
figures were, as nearly as possible, accu- 
rate. He admitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman was disposed to consider this 
subject in a kindly and sympathetic 
spirit, but the natural inclinations of 
the right hon. Gentleman were, he 
thought, warped and cramped by the 
demoralising influence of the Depart- 
ment with which he was connected. The 
right hon. Gentleman sheltered himself 
under his statement in Committee, on 
March 28th, which was, no doubt, fur- 
nished to him by his officials, that West- 


‘minster and the Stand were perfectly 


satisfied. He would have something to 
say about the satisfaction of Westminster 
later on. He believed that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Strand Divi- 
sion (Mr. W. F. D. Smith) had denied 
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that the Strand authorities were satisfied. | 


[Mr. W.F. D.Smrrn—*“ Hear, hear.”| He 
made no apology to the House for intro- 
ducing local considerations into this dis- 
cussion, because the whole Bill was a 
local one, and the amount of relief 
to be obtained in this matter rested 
upon the aggregate of justice or in- 
justice done in certain localities. Dealing 
with Westminster, which had afforded 
the most glaring instance in support 
of the present Motion, he might state, 
without going into details, that the 
value of 32 Government properties in 
that district, i.¢., the value fixed for 
rating purposes by the Government 
itself, and for which alone the contribution 
had for many years been made in aid of 
the rates, was £43,632. It was proposed 
by the Vestry, on fair principles of 
valuation, that the amount should be 
increased to £88,122. The actual 
increase which the Government had 
allowed amounted to £34,423, or over 
£10,000 short of the estimated fair 
rateable value. But in addition, this 
increase of valuation left entirely out of 
account an element of great importance 
to Westminster, and one for which he 
asked a generous consideration by the 
House. This Palace of Westminster in 
which we sit was left by the Treasury as 
the most conspicuous instance in all 
London of under-valuation, because it 
was assessed only in respect of the 
Speaker’s residence and the rooms 
occupied by other officials and servants 
of the House. This rateable value was 
fixed at £7,392. Butif the whole Palace 
were valued, as it should be, a fair esti- 
mate would be an increase in the assess- 
ment of £45,000, which would give 
another 3d. in the £ in aid of the rates. 
The Treasury made exception to rating 
the Palace of Westminster as a whole, 
because it was, they said, a Royal Palace, 
but, he would ask, was there ever a con- 
tention thinner or more untenable? 
Buckingham Palace, Balmoral Castle, 
and Osborne were residences of the 
Sovereign ; but in no sense could this be 
VOL. XXXII. [rourrn series. | 
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classed as such, inasmuch as it was not 
a personal residence of the Sovereign, 
nor was it adapted to, or used for, 
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any such purpose. It was just as 
much occupied for the public service as 
the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, and 
the other buildings upon which the 
Treasury had allowed an _ increase 
in the assessment. Parliament, which 
governed the country, was, in fact, 
the beneficial occupier of this 
Palace of Westminster, and he could 
not imagine that Parliament, because 
it happened to meet in Westminster, 
would consent much longer to deprive 
the ratepayers of Westminster of what 
he claimed as their just and equitable 
due—namely, a fair rate on the build- 
ings occupied by Parliament. Under 
these circumstances he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that the Westminster local authorities 
were very far from being satisfied with 
the increase of assessments which had 
been made, and which, with the exception 
indicated, left altogether out of account 
this great dwelling-house of the 
representatives of the nation. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, in asserting that 
Westminster was “ satisfied,” had said, 
“T have it in black and white.” He (the 
Speaker) also had something in black 
and white which he would venture to 
read to the House. It was a statement 
made to him by a member of one of the 
Westminster deputations which attended 
at the Treasury. He could assure the 
House that it was reliable and accurate, 
and he himself vouched for it :— 


‘*In all we waited upon the Surveyor to the 
Treasury three times. We had asked to be allowed 
to state our views on the under-valuation of 
Government property to him, but we no sooner 
interviewed the Surveyor than we found the 
peeing was to be reversed, and he was to 

y his views before us. He lectured us in a 
high-handed fashion for publishing and circu- 
lating among other rating authorities a statement 
of the under-valuation of Government property 
within the area of our jurisdiction; he stated 
we had made uncalled-for reflections upon him ; 
and declared that our i given 
Her Majesty’s Treasury in. We tried 
hard to assure him that we no intention of 
reflecting upon him, and denied that anything 
in the report we published was capable of bearing 
that interpretation; if so, we apologised 
sincerely. The alleged reflections, however, 
were flung at us repeatedly on all three 
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occasions. After the second interview, which | 
we thought had closed our business with the | 
Treasury, the Surveyor wrote to say that he 
pro} to deduct one-fourth of the gross 
values of the barracks instead of the usual 

oportion of one-sixth to arrive at the rateable, | 

vause this was the practice in the case of | 
lunatic asylums. We therefore waited upon him | 
again when he abandoned this proposition. At | 
the close of the interview he read out a long | 
document, couched in most effusive terms, | 
which he had prepared. It stated that we | 
were satisfied that the values conceded were 
fair, and that we appreciated the handsome 
manner in which we had been treated by the | 
Treasury. Some of us demurred to subscribing | 
to the fairness of the values. We suggested a | 
qualification such as ‘fair under the circum- | 
stances.’ Mr. Vincent Griffiths told us, how- | 
ever, that unless we were able to agree that the | 
values conceded were fair, it would be perfectly | 
useless for him to try to get the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer to confirm the new valuations. 
Taking up the document containing the values, 
he said it might as well be torn up if we could | 
not agree that the values were fair. Faced) 
with the loss of an additional £35,000 to the | 
rateable value of the parish, which we had after | 
much trouble obtained, we signed the effusive | 
document. I am entitled to speak only for | 
myself, but I may say I signed it, not because | 
I thought the values conceded were adequate, 
but because I was anxious not to risk the loss 
of the £10,000 per annum to the parish which | 
it will now receive over and above the former | 
Treasury contributions in lieu of rates. My 
signature at last was obtained by the pressure | 
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the law, or rather of the absence of a 
law, Government property was not 
legally rateable. This fell with a heavy 
hand upon certain of these individuals ; 
and they were thereby, owing to the 
accident of containing within their area 
Government property, compelled to make 
a contribution to the Consolidated Fund, 
the fund that maintained the nation, 
entirely out of proportion to the rest of 
the individuals. Was this just? Was 
it not an inequality and an abuse which 
that House should be ready to level up 
and to remove—that House which was 
the last Court of Appeal against all in- 
justice, if not for individuals, at least 
with regard to systems which affected 
individuals, however few and scattered 
the latter might be. But hon. Gentle- 
men might say this would need a Bill ; 
and some sacred and hidden constitu- 
tional principle might be violated or 
tampered with in such a Bill. He 
wished that hon. Gentlemen on all sides 
of the House would be content to con- 
fine their tampering with the Constitu- 
tion within these harmless limits. They 
would then have more of the time of the 
House to devote to the rectification of 
old irregularities that had escaped notice, 





involved in the threat of that loss." jand to the curing of new but irritating 

ida : |complaints that must from time to time 
The position would be easily understood. | arise in the most- vigorous and perfect 
They were forced into signing the docu-| organisms. He thought a change in the 
ment prepared in the Treasury by having | law would be more satisfactory ; but it 
the threat held over their heads that if} was not essential to the remedying of 
they did not sign it they would get no/ this glaring injustice. The real remedy 
relief at all. They were one party to the | was for the Government to wipe out the 
suit, the other party were the judge. blot in the Treasury Minute of 1874 and 
They were suppliants, and, naturally, | to allow their property to be assessed in 
they grasped at the crumbs thrown to | accordance with the whole spirit of that 
them. But there, in the House of) Minute and of the Report of the Comis- 
Commons, which was not the suppliant, | sion of 1858 by the same authorities and 
but the Master of Departments, he! under the same conditions as those which 
asked, was that the way in which a/applied to the property of the rest of 
great Department should deal with such|the ratepayers all over the country. 
a question? was that the sort of satis-| As to “tampering with the Constitu- 
faction—that “black and white” docu- tion,” all he could say was that he wished 
ment—obtained under such  circum-| al] tampering with the Constitution was 


stances, on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was entitled to rely as an answer 
to the further just claims he was urging ! 
He begged leave to return for a moment 
to the general question. The local rating 
authority was the unit, the collective in- 
dividual, of the financial system. Was 
it just to mulct one of these individuals 
out of proportion to the rest for the re- 
lief of the whole? By the operation of 





Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 


confined within such harmless limits, 
because then more time in that House 
could be devoted to the removal of old 
irregularities which had escaped notice 
and caused irritating complaints—com- 
plaints which must, from time to time, 
arise in the most vigorous and perfect 
organism. There was no need of an Act 
of Parlioment to remedy this great in- 
justice. It could be done easily if the 
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Government would honestly and fear-| with the Equalisation of Rates Act 


lessly remove the blot in the Treasury | passed last Session. 


It had been said 


Minute of 1874, and consent to have that Government oftices were of benefit 
this property in their occupation assessed |to the districts in which they were 


by the same authority and under the | placed. 


same conditions as the property of the 
rest of the ratepayers was assessed. 

*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand) 
thought that the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent might 
be classed with the constituency of 
his hon, Friend who had just sat down. 
No district had stronger claims than the 
Strand in this matter. The amount of 


property assessed was nearly £100,000 
‘hoped they would before the discussion 


net. There were two points to which he 
wished to draw attention, and these were 
with reference to the Courts of Justice 
and Somerset House. He was perfectly 
aware that, as to the Courts of Justice, 


As matters stood, so far as the 


| Strand was concerned, it was very much 


there was a particular local difficulty | 


in the way. In the Liberty of the Rolls 
the Government paid on the site of the 
Courts of Justice £2,194 net, the amount 
being estimated at £13,800. He need 
not here point out the great loss of rating 
which the district had to bear. In the 


parish of St. Clement Danes the Govern- 
ment paid an £10,377 net, the amount 
being estimated at £57,017. 


Then, as 
to Somerset House, in St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the surveyor of the parish’s estimate was 

28,860, that of the Government £20,000 
only. If the property adjacent was of a 
different character he could understand 


this, but Somerset House was surrounded | 


by offices of enormous value—property 
of practically the same quality as Somer- 
set House, and of the same description. 
He could not see where the difficulty 
could lie with the Government surveyor, 
or why he ceuld not come to a satisfac- 
tory settlement with the local valuer. 
It came to this, that in the Strand Union 
along, the difference between the sur- 


veyors was something like £10,000, and | 


this figure would have been increased if 


the Strand Surveyor had taken into. 


account the unfinished Admiralty build- 
ings. He need not go farther as to the 
Treasury Memorandum of 1874. The 
very same promises which had been made 
this year by the Government had been 


|on the betterment principle. 


the reverse. These large buildings de- 
creased, to a large extent, the night 
population of the district, and the rates 
were, therefore, owing to the action of 
the Equalisation of Rates Act, consider- 
ably above the average. Apparently, the 
Government allowed that their property 
should be rated on the same basis as 
private property. [“ No, no!”| He 


concluded. He hoped that there would 
be a clear statement to that effect, and, 
further, that Government property would 
stand the same chance of being raised as 
the rates on private property were raised. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
said, the other great towns did not 
possess the great Government buildings 
which London possessed, and which led 
to a great outflow of money. This was 
a question which could not be met by 
Resolution—it was far too important a 
matter to be decided in that way. They 
must proceed by Bill. Was there no 
Government property? No betterment 
in Westminsterand Buckingham Palaces! 
If these buildings involved a loss they 
would expect to find the rates higher in 
Westminster than in other parts of 
London. [An Hoy. MemBer: “So they 
are.”| He doubted that. In West- 
minster they reaped the advantage of 
land being more valuable in consequence 
of these buildings. Then they had 
St. James’s Park and Hyde Park 
made for them and kept up without 
cost to the public. If great cities 
like Glasgow and Liverpool wanted 
a@ park they had to pay for it. 
There was the British Museum ; did not 
the people of London get the benefit of 
having that Institution at their very 
doors! If the rating of Government 
property was to be considered, on the one 
hand, they should, on the other consider 
the benefits of the property to London 
If they 


made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | were going to ask for more rates on 
in 1874. He rose only to call attention | account of the Government property, he 
to some facts connected with his own |did not see why the ratepayers of the 
constituency, and to show the very great | United Kingdom should not propose 
hardship which was inflicted by the that a considerable portion of Hyde 
action of the Treasury in conjunction) Park and the Green Park should be 
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leased for building purposes. In every 
one of the divisions of London in which 
Government property was situated there 
was a large amount of comparatively 
unrated property, but the existence of 
those buildings was a great advantage in 
many ways to the districts in which they 
were. What would be the effect, for! 
instance, if St. James’s Park and the | 
ground on which Westminster Palace | 
stood were leased for building purposes ? 
Why, that the property of the neighbour- 
hood would be greatly reduced in value. | 
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to be paid by the general community— 
or by that great part of the community 
which did not enjoy the benefits of the 
presence of Government buildings—in- 
cluding the small cotters of the High- 
lands of Scotland and the poor peasantry 
of Ireland, of whose distressed condition 
they heard so much in the House on the 
previous night. An hon. Member had 
stated that this was not a London ques- 
tion as against the provinces. That 
might be true in the letter, but it was 
not true in the spirit. It was a question 


It was scarcely fair, therefore, that the | of London and the other places in which 
rest of the community which had not} there was Government property against 


the advantages to be derived from the| the rest of the country in which there 


presence of Government buildingsin their 
midst, should be called upon to pay the 
increased rating proposed in this Motion. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
Shipley) said, the Debate had failed to 
convince him that the case of those who 
introduced and supported the Motion 
was a just one. There was another side 
to the question than that which had been 
presented. The Motion had been intro- 
duced and seconded by London Mem- 
bers, who were supported by the hon. 
Member for Woolwich, the hon. Member 


was no such property. But what would 
London be if it were not the seat of Gov- 
ernment? What would Westminster be 
without the Houses of Parliament, or if 
Parliament was removed, say to Oxford, 
where it was once held? Why, it 
was obvious that the value of its pro- 
perty, that its rents, its trade, and its 
prosperity generally would be greatly 
reduced. The same argument might be 
applied to all other places in which 
Government buildings were situated, 
Devonport would be a desert and a 





for Devonport, the hon. Member for|/swamp but for the dockyard there. 
Westminster, and the hon. Member for | There was no place in the kingdom now 
the Strand Division, in all of whose; without Government property which 
constituencies Government works or| would not gladly welcome any of the 
buildings were situated. So that if he) great national buildings referred to, 
had had no views at all on the question | even without the power of rating them, 


he should have been inclined to sus-| 
pect, in these circumstances, that the 
Motion covered an effort on the part of 
a section of the community to obtain an 
advantage at the expense of the com- 
munity as a whole. Much had been 
said about the right of a parish to claim 
the full rates which should accrue 
from Government buildings situated 
in it, and about the extent to 
which such parishes were now deprived 
of a fair source of local revenue. But 
not a word had been said about those 
who were to pay the increased rates 
which were claimed for those buildings 
in London, Woolwich, Devonport, and 
other places. The whole of the Debate | 
seemed to have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a treasure-house filled with 
gold, out of which he could easily grant 
the increased rates claimed on the public 
buildings. But every one seemed to| 
have forgotten that the rates would -— 


Mr. J. Caldwell, 


| 








because it was well known that the 
presence of such establishments increased 
local trade and raised the value of local 
property. London enjoyed those advan- 
tages to a large degree, and might well 
be content. The provinces to a very 
large extent regarded London as a pam- 
pered child of fortune. When, there- 
fore, he heard the representatives of 
London crying out for more money from 
the public funds—from the pockets of 
the people of other parts of the kingdom, 
his suspicion was aroused. He should 
Vote against the Motion. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, that as one of the pampered 
children of fortune representing London, 
he wished to say a few words in reply to 
the reply to the remarks of the last two 
speakers. It appeared to him that they 
had not regarded the question from a 
fair point of view. What was the claim 
made? Simply that those buildings 
which were used for national purposes 
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should be rated in exactly the same way as, only the Metropolis. The figures showed 
other property. It was neither reason-| that out of a total of £190,000 given in 
able nor fair that a particular parish or | respect of Government buildings London 
town should suffer simply because Gov-| received £80,000, leaving £110,000 to 
ernment bnildings, used for the publie the rest of the country, and therefore 
benefit, happened to be situated in it.| the greater part of the money went to 
In some cases the existence of such | | districts and municipalities outside 
buildings in a district might be an/ London. Besides that there was nota 
advantage, but not in all. Somerset) town which had not its post office and 
House, for instance, did not in any way surveyor of taxes’ house, and in respect 
add to the prosperity of the Strand.|of those they would be sufferers and 
The only fair way to pay rates and would benefit by the change. He would 
taxes in those districts was, that they like, if possible, to be a peacemaker 
should be paid outof the public Exchequer | between the Secretary to the Treasury 
and the burden thrown upon those people and the Metropolitan Members, and he 
who used them. The Motion did not| would ask the hon. Member for Islington 
apply to London only, but to an immense | to omit the word “ legislation ” from the 
number of places besides. The hon.| Motion. He believed in principle that 
Gentleman opposite said that they had | the Motion might then find favour with 
great advantages in the parks, but the| the Secretary to the Treasury. They 
parks had nothing to do with the ques- | could not go further than the Trea- 
tion; there were two or three royal|sury Minute of 1874. In the case of 
parks, but they paid for Battersea Park, disagreement some fair tribunal of 
Victoria Park, Hampstead Heath, and | ‘arbitration between the Government 
other parks because they were public | ‘and the local authority would have to 
places of general use. The question of | be decided upon. He believed it might 
building over these places was of course | be possible to come to some arrangement 
quite out of the question. What they in regard to that, and if so, he hoped his 
had urged for years was, that there should | hon. Friend would not insist upon his 
be no special valuer for the Government Motion verbatim, but would withdraw 
property as there was at present. The | the words “by legislation,” and then he 
appointment was a costly one, and was / did not think a Division would be chal- 
an absolute mistake. The valuation of | lenged in the House. 
these properties ought to be strictlyon Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, they 
the lines of the valuation of other pro- did not mind a Division. 
perties subject to the appeal to which Mr. HARRY LAWSON said, that 
other properties were subject. Technical what they wanted was to arrive at a fair 
difficulties might be got over by an Act conclusion to this controversy; it was 
of Parliament. They had come to the not a question of one side scoring eff tho 
conclusion that the fair system was the other, but of obtaining a proper contri- 
one proposed, and they were encouraged | bution from the Government property 
in that view by the action of the Secre-| in London and elsewhere. He suggested 
tary to the Treasury. It was obvious that the House should agreed to a Reso- 
that a system by which all these pro-| lution admitting the liability of Govern- 
perties should pay no rates could not be | ment property, and leave it to those in- 
maintained ; the right hon. Gentleman terested to settle with the Treasury what 
had given way toa great extent, but he | a proper tribunal should be to decide in 
had not given way to the satisfaction of | case of disagreement between the Gov- 
the localities. The localities would never | ernment and the local authority. 
be satisfied until the system was uniform.) Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
The right hon. Gentleman, by going as far Regis) said, the basis of the argument 
as he had done, had, practically, cut the was that the Government had no right 
ground from under himself, and the next | to expect exceptional treatment. What 
step must be that these properties should they proposed was that the Government 
be assessed as other properties were. ‘should submit themselves to the valua- 
Mr. HARRY LAWSON (Gloucester, tion of an ordinary local valuer. The 
Cirencester) said, the issue was an emi-| Government. when it suited them, were 
nently practical one, and it was impossible | only too ready to accept that valuation. 
to contend that it was one that concerned | They taxed him on the valuation of the 
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local valuer, and, when he appealed, they 
referred him back to that valuation. SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham), 
Mr. HARRY LAWSON : You have|in answer to the hon. Gentleman 
the right to appeal. jwho had just spoken, said that he 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, he! need not be afraid of the Government 
was quite prepared that the Crown giving way on this subject. At the 
should have the right to appeal also.|same time he wished to see justice 
He expected equal treatment. The) done to the ratepayers, to the taxpayers, 
whole country got the benefit of the|and to the Exchequer. While he could 
Government buildings; and was the not approve of the Resolution, he must 
Government not to pay also a propor-|say that he could not find fault with 
tionate part to the salary of some of the | anything that its Mover had said. There 
Ministers because most of that salary | were, however, two sides to the question, 
was not spent in Scotland? Then it | This subject had been a source of diffi- 
must be remembered that the Govern- culty ever since 1858, when a Committee, 
ment entered into serious competition which was appointed to inquire into the 
with the business of small banks by their question, recommended that all property, 
system of Post Office Savings Banks, | whether held privately or by the Govern- 
and was it not monstrous that, under | ment, should be liable to be rated. In 
those circumstances, the Government | 1859 when Lord Derby was Prime 
should not pay the ordinary rates, as the Minister, an attempt was made to carry 
banker did? Where the Government | out the recommendations of the Com- 
found it necessary to occupy buildings, mittee, but, although those recommenda- 
those buildings should be subject to the tions were embodied in a Bill, it was 
ordinary charges, and should no longer found impossible to carry a measure on 
be entitled to claim exemption. In| the subject that would be satisfactory to 
a parish consisting chiefly of Govern-|the country. In 1871, when the late 
ment buildings, such as a fort or a dock-| Chancellor of the Exchequer was the 
yard, if those buildings were to be| President of the Local Government 
exempt from rates, a few houses held by | Board, he endeavoured to deal with the 
private individuals might have to pay | question, and brought in a Bill on the 
the whole of the rates. In his opinion | subject which was equally unsuccessful 
the true principle that should be acted with the one that preceded it. In 1873 
upon was that the Government should | the right hon. Member for Halifax was 
have no right of exemption at all. On President of the Local Government Board 
the whole he should vote for the Resolu-| and attempted to deal with the subject, 





tion without hesitation. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) | 
said, that he should oppose the Resolu-| 
tion. It might not be admitted that on 
this particular question he could claim 
that his foot was upon his native heath, 
but as a Scotchman he thought he had a 
right to protest against this proposal. It 
had been stated that Westminster had 
been relieved to the tune of £34,000 a 
year, but as far as the rest of the country 
was concerned it was a question of 
taking out of one pocket and putting 
into the other. He did not oppose the 
Resolution from a feeling of jealousy, 
but he merely asked for what was just 
and right as between the different parts 
of the country. As a Scotch repre- 
sentative he wished to point out that if 
London was to be relieved by the full 
rating of Government buildings the rest 
of the country would necessarily have 


and brought in another Bill, which was 
unsuccessful. In 1874, when a Conserva- 
tive Government were in office, Sir 
Stafford Northcote thought that the 
difficulty which the subject involved was 
so great that he did not attempt to bring 
in a Bill dealing with it, but merely 
made a proposal which took the form of 
the Treasury Minute which had been 
referred to by the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion. Ever since 1874 the Government 
of the day, acting upon the terms of 
that Minute, had gone on making grants 
in aid of Government property on 
account of rates. At that time Sir 
Stafford Northcote prepared a memoran- 
dum on the subject for the purpose of 
laying it before the House of Commons, 
which put the question in the fairest 
way possible, and showed clearly that it 
was the intention of the Government of 
the day to make all Government property 





to make up for it. 
Mr. 7 Gibson Bowles. 


liable to rating. Nothing could be 
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clearer than the terms of that memoran- | £3,000; in St. Mary-le-Strand the in- 
dum, which enunciated the principle that | crease had been from £10,560 to 
Government property was liable to be) | £24,000. In St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
rated, but reserved the question of the | which included the new Admiralty 
mode of valuation in the hands of the| Buildings and the National Portrait 
Government. The hon. and _ gallant|Gallery, the increase had been from 
Member for Woolwich, in a speech which £32,415 to £51,182. In the Liberty of 
he had made upon this question, had | the Rolls, which included the new 
pointed out the difficulty of dealing with | Record Office, there had been an increase 
the subject by means of legislation in from £6,240 to £15,799, or an increase 
consequence of the impossibility of | of £9,559. In Marylebone there was 
putting a fair value on such buildings as | an increase of £898, and in St. Andrew, 
forts. Were forts to be rated on the| Holborn, and St. George the Martyr 
basis of the amount of money that had | of £1,967. In the parish of St. Margaret 
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been expended upon them’? The forts | 


around our dockyards had cost, roughly | 


speaking, something like £20,000,000 ; 


and taking 3 per cent. on that amount | 


as their annual value, the rates payable 
for them would be no less than £120,000 
@ year. 
on the Assessment Committees in dealing 
with such properties. 
the Houses of Parliament were not rated. | 
All the official residences within the) 
building were rated, but the houses 
themselves were not, and this was 
because they were supposed to be Royal 
palaces. [An hon. Memper: “Why ?”]| 
He could not say ; but they had been 
so regarded from ‘all time, and this 
was indisputable. That House of Par- 
liament cost approximately £3,500,000, | 
and this assessed at 3 per cent. would 
yield £26,250 a year for rates for that 
one property alone. Were they prepared 


A difficulty would be imposed | 


It was said that | 


and St. John, Westminster, the Vestry 
had written expressing their “ unqualified 
agreement” with the new valuation. 
The Vestry of St. Andrew, Holborn, and 
| of St. George the Martyr stated that they 
|“ consider the new valuation quite fair 
and reasonable.” The Assessment Autho- 
|rities of all the other parishes had ex- 
pressed their full concurrence in the new 
valuation as a fair and satisfactory one. 
With respect to the rating of the Royal 
Courts of Justice he quite admitted that 
the Strand Union had a grievance. The 
Royal Courts of Justice were rated under 
an Act of Parliament limiting the assess- 
ment to the rateable value of the pro- 
| perty at the date of its acquisition by the 
‘Crown, and he proposed to obtain powers 
to make the Courts of Law rateable just 
| like any other Government property, and 
'do away with the exemption that 
existed. Legal advice was being taken 


to meet so greata charge? Represen-| as to the course that should be adopted 
tatives of London parishes might say | for this purpose. With respect to other 
they were willing to advance that large | Local Authorities, the Treasury were 
sum ; but the Treasury had to think of | | prepared to consider any representations 
_ the taxpayers of the country. Still, he | | that might be made to them as to griev- 
admitted that many Government pro-|naces that existed. Many authorities 
perties were not adequately rated. But|had been satisfied with the valuations 
he wished to show what had been done | since 1874, and had never appealed to 
in London during the last few months. | the Treasury to revise them. If they 
The re-valuation of property in London | were to do so the Treasury would be 
was going on rapidly, and he hoped the | willing to consider whether a case had 
activity which was going on would bring | | been made out for an increase or other- 
forth good fruit. More than half of|wise. The Treasury desired to deal 
London had already been settled, and | fairly and loyally with the Local Autho- 
every case so settled was regarded by rities according to the memorandum on 
the Valuation and Assessment Autho-| the subject. Replying to what had been 
rities as fair, just, and satisfactory. | said by the hon. Member for Woolwich 
Taking St. Margaret's, Westminster, the |he did not know whether the Treasury 
old gross annual value was £57,740 ; the could grant an appeal from the decision 
new valuation was £97,079, an increase|of the Treasury valuer. The present 
of £39,339. With regard to the Strand | system was that the valuer made a re- 
parishes, the increase in St. John the | port to the Treasury, and the latter con- 
Baptist, Savoy, was from £1,440 to’ firmed it or otherwise. It was difficult 
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to say what appeal could be given, but 
he thought some kind of case had been 
made out for appeal between the Govern- 
ment valuer and the Local Authorities, 
and if it was possible to provide a 
satisfactory Court of Appeal, the 
Treasury would be prepared to do its 
best in that direction. The valuation of 
going concerns like Woolwich Arsenal 
was intricate and complicated, and the 
Treasury had decided to engage the ser- 
vices of an expert to assist the Treasury 
valuer in coming to a proper decision. 
He was inclined to think that would be 
satisfactory to the Assessment Committee 
of Woolwich Union. The expert would 
then go over the property, and the 
Union authorities might interview the 
Treasury if the Treasury valuation was 
not acceptable to them. 

*Cotone. HUGHES said, that the 
Woolwich Union had appointed a valuer 
to go over some Government buildings, 
but his application to inspect them had 
been refused. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, that it 
was a matter that would have to be con- 
sidered. At first sight it seemed that 
the local authority ought to have every 
information given to them. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked, whether it was distinctly under- 
stood that where the overseers were not 
satisfied they might appeal totheTreasury ? 

*Sr JOHN HIBBERT said, that 
they already had the power of appeal. 
He was hoping to set up a better form of 
appeal. There were one or two other 
concessions which the Government were 
prepared to make. In addition to the 
Courts of Law, the General Post Office 
and the Customs House would be dealt 
with in the same way. He might ask 
the hon. Gentleman, who brought forward 
this Motion—he would not say not to 
press it—but to acknowledge that some 
progress had been made upon this ques- 
tion, in dealing with which it was possible 
to be in too great a hurry. Let them 
wait for this year’s quinquennial valua- 
tion, and let them see whether any 
great grievance existed throughout 
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confidence that the Government valuer, 
Mr. Griffiths, would deal with these ques- 
tions so as to give satisfaction not only 
to the local authorities, but also to the 
Treasury. It might be desirable in the 
future that these questions of Government 
valuation should be liable to revision at 
each quinquennial valuation in the 
Metropolis, and from time to time 
in the country, when the valuations of 
the different unions were reconsidered. 
Having made this statement and being 
desirous, as far as he could bring any 
influence to bear on the question, to see 
the spirit of the 1874 Memorandum 
loyally carried out, he hoped that the 
House would support the present system. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said, that the supporters of the 
Motion ought to be grateful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the concessions which 
he had offered. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had not entirely grasped the 
object of the Motion ; and he hoped that, 
if a trifling alteration were made in its 
wording, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to assent to it. It was sug- 
gested that the words “ by legislation ” 
should be left out, and the hon. Mover 
was willing to accept that Amendment. 
Everything in the Motion would then be 
consistent with what the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, and would 
strengthen his hands in taking the action 
which he was willing totake. The right 
hon. Gentleman had fully affirmed the 
principle of the 1874 Memorandum, 
which set out the identical principle 
affirmed by the Motion. And why was 
the House asked to reaffirm that prin- 
ciple? Because it was admitted that 
the principle had not been consistently 
upheld by the Government, and that 
there were exemptions existing which 
were unjust. He suggested that the 
Government would be wise in accepting 
the Motion, as amended, and in so en- 
abling the House to reattirm a principle 
which had been challenged by some of 
the Government’s supporters. Attempts 
had been made to reopen the whole ques- 
tion. It was said that the Government 





the country on the same question. 
Then, if they were not satisfied with the 
bold way in which the matter had been 
treated by the Treasury, further action 
could be taken. It would be scarcely 
wise to take so great a step as the Motion 
suggested at the present time. He had 


Sir John Hibbert. 


buildings were of great advantage to the 
localities in which they were situated ; 
and that some sort of “ betterment ” was 
caused by them. After the admission of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it was not 
necessary to answer those arguments if 
they were serious. 
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Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
If I may explain [Cries of 
“ Order !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Gentleman 
is entitled to make an explanation if the 
hon. Member who is speaking gives way 
to him. 

Dr. MACGREGOR :We challenge the 
principle on this ground—that Govern- 
ment property is not the same as private 
property, and therefore that it ought not 
to be rated on the same principle. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that it was 
evident that some of the Government's 
supporters took a different view from 
the Government themselves. The same 
arguments would equally apply toa large 
employer, who had a big factory. He 
hoped that, in view of the action of their 
own supporters, the Government would 
assent to the Motion with the words 
“ by legislation ” left out. 

Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby) said, that he did not quite 
agree with his hon. Friend in whose 
name the Motion stood, nor with the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who opposed 
the Motion on the ground that Govern- 
ment property should not be rated equally 
with other property. He failed to see 
why Government property should not 
bear its fair share of local expenditure. 
But he had listened to the Secretary to 
the Treasury with some surprise, 
cause from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said as to the history of the 
Treasury in this matter, it appeared that 
the application of the existing system 
was extremely unequal throughout the 
Metropolis, and that in some instances 
the local authorities had been bested by 
the Treasury. Therefore he was not sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed certain concessions; but the 
suggested Amendment of the Motion 
would seem to carry the House further 
than the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
had indicated. He was compelled to 
approach this subject not altogether from 
the point of view of the London Members. 
The question was a very large one, and 
the London Members asked for a con- 
siderable advantage when they called 
upon the ratepayers and taxpayers of 
the rest of the country to make up the 
deficit which would result if this prin- 
ciple were to be applied to its fullest 
possible extent. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had made a valuable concession 
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in intimating that he would endeavour 
to arrive at some process by which there 
should be an appeal in this matter, but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not say 
whether legislation would be required or 
not. He presumed that if the Treasury 
assented to an appeal there would be no 
need of legislation. He did not know 
what course the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton would take in face of the concession, 
but it appeared to him that, having 
regard to the interests of the ratepayers 
not only of the Metropolis but of the 
rest of the country, the Resolution by 
itself would carry them a little too far. 
If the Resolution were to the effect that 
the House should proceed by legislation 
to deal with the whole question of the 
incidence of taxation, and the existing 
system of local valuation, he could see 
no objection to it ; but London Members 
would not deny that if they got all 
they asked for there would be a de- 
ficit which would have to be made up 
by the taxpayers and ratepayers of the 
rest of the country. [Mr. Bruner : 
“ Not ratepayers.”] Asa matter of fact, 
ratepayers and taxpayers were the same 
persons. He wished the House might 
be allowed to accept the assurance the 
Government had given that they would 
endeavour to remove the cause of in- 
justice, and that they would not be 
called upon to pledge themselves to a 
matter which was not only open to 
practical difficulties, but to some charge 
of want of consideration towards the 
rest of the country. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had done a good deal in the 
course of the past year to meet what had 
been brought before him eighteen months 
ago. The London County Council 
brought this matter very prominently 
before the Treasury, and the deputation 
which waited upon the right hon. 
Gentleman reported to the Council that 
they found every desire on the part of 
the Treasury to carry out the Treasury 
minute; but for all that he could not 
accept as satisfactory the position taken 
up today by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The presence in the Resolution of the 
words “by legislation” was in no sense 
essential. What was desired was that 
the thing should be done, and if it could 
be done, or largely done, without legisla- 
tion, well and good. If, however, 
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legislation were necessary, as it might be 
in certain cases, then legislation would 
have to be resorted to although that 
specific method was not included in the 
Resolution. He, therefore, thought the 
Resolution would be improved by the 
omission of the words “ by legislation.” 
He could not accept the view of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Long) that the 
Resolution went beyond the position 
taken up, at least theoretically, by the 
Government because what the Govern- 
ment said was that they stood by the 
Treasury Memorandum of 1874. The 
words of that Memorandum were— 

‘“We adopt the principle that property 
occupied for the public service should contri- 
bute to the local rates equally with other pro- 
perty in the parishes in which it is s tuated with 
due regard to its character in each case.”’ 
After those words had been adopted by 
a responsible Government, he did not 
feel it atall necessary to answer the points 
which had been raised by hon. Members 
who had spoken in opposition to the 
principle of rating Government property 
for local purposes. But the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for Islington 
was really to carry out effectively the 
Treasury Memorandum. While they 
realised fairly and honourably that the 
right hon. Gentleman had endeavoured 
to meet what had been urged upon him, 
and what was particularly urged upon 
him by the London County Council, and 
that he had done much in the right 
direction, they maintained that the doing 
of justice should not rest upon the arbi- 
trament of the right hon. Gentleman or 
of his department. They claimed that 
henceforth justice should be done in the 
ordinary course of law. If the right 
hon. Gentleman accepted the Resolution 
he would have his hands strengthened 
in effecting the object which it was quite 
evident he wished to effect. If the right 
hon. Gentleman found legislation was 
necessary, it would be his duty to bring 
it in, and the duty of hon. Members to 
support him in the matter. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would do what 
they asked of him, namely, give definite- 
ness and distinctness to the principles 
enunciated in the House, both by him- 
self and all who had supported the 
Motion, and he could not do that better 
than by supporting the Resolution. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
submitted that the Secretary to the 


Mr. James Stuart. 


{COMMONS} 
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Treasury had made a valuable con- 
cession. At the same time, as the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch had pointed out, 
it was only a voluntary concession. It 
was based upon no system, upon no 
definite principle. It might apply to 
one parish which brought pressure to 
bear on the Government Department, 
whilst another parish, which probably 
had not the same municipal courage as a 
richer one, would perhaps not succeed in 
getting that fair valuation and assess- 
ment of Government property that the 
rich parish had been able to secure. The 
fact was, the question ought to be treated 
on higher grounds than it had been 
treated by both London and Provincial 
Members. In every country this prob- 
lem had confronted the Government that 
had their representative chambers in any 
town or city, and an imperial city could 
only be governed from one of two points 
of view. The one was that adopted by 
the United States in the case of Washing- 
ton, and such a system we in this country 
would not stand for 24 hours, and the 
other was that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Islington, namely, to make 
Government buildings amenable, gene- 
rally speaking, to the conditions that 
applied to all sorts of property, and 
which the Assessments Committees of 
local authorities generously took into 
consideration when they were assessing. 
Washington had no Municipal Govern- 
ment at all. None of the citizens had 
votes, and there were no local rates and 
taxes. The system was most unsatisfac- 
tory, and the people were continually 
clamouring against it. Under a different 
system the Government property would 
be assessed at a much higher value than 
the Government were disposed to value 
itat. The second method of treating this 
question was that which London de- 
manded, namely, that every Government 
building should be assessed at its fair rate- 
able value on uniform lines and conditions. 
Some provincial Members seemed to be 
under the impression that if London lost 
by the non-assessment of Government 
buildings, she gained by the wealth and 
business which followed the Imperial 
city. But there was another side to the 
Imperial city which those gentlemen 
forgot. It was true that the Imperial 
city attracted wealthy people, and cer- 
tain forms of business, but it also 
attracted certain undesirable things 
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which added to the burdens of ordinary 
London ratepayers. In London there 
were 60,000 tramps, and about 10,000 
criminals, which could not possibly be 
due to the ordinary criminality or 
destitution of London itself. Therefore, 
the advantages of the Imperial city were 
counterbalanced by its disadvantages. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that the 
expenses of criminals come on the 
Imperial Revenue. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, the hon. 
Gentleman forgot that there were many 
local charges, such as the cost of casual 
wards and other poor law expenses, 
which were attributable to the state of 
things he had mentioned. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had asked the London Members 
on what basis a fort or arsenal could 
be assessed. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man think that the Assessment Com- 
mittees of the local authorities would not 
discriminate between the valuation of a 
fort and a public house? Of course they 
would. Indeed, if a uniform and equit- 
able system of rating of Government 
buildings were established, he was afraid 
the Assessment Committees would err on 
the side of generosity in assessing Govern- 
ment buildings, because they would be 
influenced by the desire to retain those 
establishments in their districts. It was 
also said by provincial Members that 
there were certain parks in London 
maintained at the expense of the coun- 
try. But if the Government gave them 
« just and uniform assessment of all 
Government property in London, the 
people of London would not be indis- 
posed to take over and maintain all the 
Government parks and open spaces. 
What the Government had done was to 
hand over to the London County Council 
certain parks with all their liabilities for 
maintenance, but without many of the 
recoupment revenues which the Govern- 
ment got when they originally took over 
those parks. For instance, the Govern- 
ment handed over Battersea Park, on 
which they used to spend £10,000 a year, 
to the County Council. The same sum 
was now spent by the County Council on 
the park. But there was a piece of land 
round the park which the Government 
got with the park, and from which they 
derived £10,000 a year in ground rents 
—the amount they spent on the park— 
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and this land they retained in their 
possession when they gave the park over 
to the County Council. Another argu- 
ment of provincial Members was that 
the London police stations and police 
force were maintained out of the Im- 
perial revenue. The London people 
were quite prepared to maintain the 
stations and the police when they got 
control of the force. The London County 
Council originally paid only £7,000 in 
rates for their buildings. But the local 
authorities rose up in arms against the 
system of assessment, and in six years 
the amount had jumped from £7,000 to 
£63,000. He did not see why Govern- 
ment buildings should not pay rates as 
well as County Council buildings, and 
he was sure that if, next Session, the 
hon. Member for Islington brought in a 
Bill on the lines of his Motion, it would 
receive the support of the bulk of the 
Members of that House. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) said, some provincial Members 
seemed to think that the question of the 
assessment of Government buildings 
was purely a London question. They 
failed to take into consideration the im- 
portant fact that while London paid 
one-fifth of the rating of the United 
Kingdom, it had only one-third of the 
Government property. Another feature 
of the question entirely lost sight of in 
the Debate was, the position of parishes 
in London that were not so favourably 
situated as Westminster or the Strand, 
there were large Government establish- 
ments that, probably, recouped the 
parishes for anything they lost in the 
way of rates. In Finsbury, for instance, 
there was a militia barracks, occupied, 
most of the year, by a staff, from which 
the parish derived no benefit of any 
kind, in lieu of the rates. There were, 
also, in the parish three drill halls of 
volunteers that did not belong to the 
parish, and not one penny of rates was 
paid by those buildings. In fact, Fins- 
bury lost, rather than gained, by its 
Government establishments. He thought 
the time had come for doing away with 
those exemptions. He desired to give 
the Secretary to the Treasury all the 
credit for the work he was doing towards 
settling the question, and he thought 
the hands of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be materially strengthened if the 
Resolution were placed on record as the 
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expression of the views of the House on | 
the question. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St An- 
drews Burghs) said, there were cases of 
authorities under the control of the 


Board of Trade being held justified in | 
Government property was not rated. 


refusing to contribute to local rates be- 
cause of certain statutory exemptions. 


{COMMONS} 





The President of the Board of Trade 
would confirm him when he said that it | 


was the opinion of the Law Officers of | 


the Crown that the Board of Trade had | 
no alternative in the matter, and was | 
not permitted under the statute to make | 
any such exemptions as had been de-| 
manded by certain parishes in Scotland, | 
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jregarded London. Their complaint 
fell under three main heads—namely, 
rates on Government property, the share 
of Exchequer contributions, and the 
contribution to police. As regarded the 
first point the House was aware that 


Government, however, had accepted the 
principal that a sum should be paid, 
fairly representing the rate. The 
London Members believed, however, and 
thought they should be able to satisfy a 
Committee that under this head London 
received £40,000 a year less than the 
sum to which she was justly entitled. 
| The Exchequer contributions, to which 


and one especially in which he was “he now passed, were apportioned accord- 
interested. Therefore, as legislation | ing to the amount paid by Government 
would certainly be necessary in some/in the year 1887-8 in respect of cer- 
such cases as were contemplated by the | tain grants discontinued in that year 
Motion of his hon. Friend, he should | | by the Local Government Act, and this 


prefer it in thatform. If the right hon. | 
Gentleman was prepared to indicate that | 
he would accept the Resolution in the | 
amended form, it would go very far to} 
mitigate his feelings in the matter, and | 
to lead to that unanimity which they 
should all be glad to find. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) | 
said, he was willing to leave out of the 
Motion the word “ legislation,” his object 
being to reaffirm the principle on the 
line of the Treasury Minute, leaving it 
to the Government to determine how it 
should be carried out. 

*Sir JOHN HIBBERT intimated | 
that, even with the alteration suggested, 
he could not accept the Resolution, but 
should prefer to rely upon the principle 
expressed in the Memorandum of 1874. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the! 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 65; Noes 
64.—(Division List No. 48.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London) 
University) said, he desired to call 
the attention of the House to the in- 
adequate amount received hy Lon- 
don under the present system from | 
the Imperial Exchequer grants in aid of | 
local expenditure, and to press for an) 
inquiry into the system under which the | 
grants were distributed, especially a 


Mr. James Rowlands. 


‘and for all requirements. 
‘second place, these grants themselves 


system was open to serious objections. 
In the first place the year 1887-8 was 
| very unfortunate for London, inasmuch 
as they received less than 22 per cent., 
whereas for several previous years they 
had received over 23 per cent. In any 
case, however, he submitted that it 
was a very unsatisfactory plan to take 
the cost in one year of certain specified 
charges as permanent rates for the ap- 
portionment of rates in al] future years 
But, in the 


were not based on any equitable system 
of division, as between county and 
county ; in some of them, as for instance, 
those for roads, and for medical officers, 
London had scarcely any allotment. As 


regards the grant for main roads, out of 


a total of £500,000, London received 


| £3,500 only ; the fact that in the City 


they supported their own police at a cost 
of £50,000 a year, was left out of 
account altogether, and the consequence 
was that London received over £150,000 
less than its fair amount. 


[Notice taken that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present :— 


House adjourned at a Quarter before — 
Eight o’clock till Monday next. 
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